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CHAPTER   LXII.       THE   WILL. 

Lord  George  came  back  to  England 
as  quick  as  the  trains  would  carry  him, 
and  with  him  came  the  sad  and  mournful 
burden  which  had  to  be  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  parish  church  at  Manor  Cross. 
There  must  be  a  decent  tombstone  now 
that  the  life  was  gone,  with  decent 
words  upon  it  and  a  decent  effigy^^-even 
though  there  had  been  nothing  decent 
in  the  man's  life.  Lord  George,  there- 
fore— for  he  was  still  Lord  George  till 
after  the  funeral — travelled  with  his  sad 
burden,  some  deputy  undertaker  having 
special  charge  of  it,  and  rested  for  a  few 
hours  in  London.  Mr.  Knox  met  him  in 
Mr.  Stokes's  chambers,  and  there  he 
learned  that  his  brother,  who  had  made 
many  wills  in  his  time,  had  made  one  last 
will  just  before  he  left  London,  after  his 
return  from  Rudham  Park.  Mr.  Stokes 
took  him  aside,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
find  the  will  to  be  unfavourable.  '*  I 
thought  the  property  was  entailed,"  said 
Lord  George,  very  calmly.  Mr.  Stokes 
assented,  with  many  assurances  as  to  the 
impregnability  of  the  family  acres  and  the 
family  houses ;  but  added  that  there  was 
money,  and  that  the  furniture  had  belonged 
to  the  late  marquis  to  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased.  "It  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence," said  Lord  George,  whom  the 
loss  of  the  money  and  furniture  did  not 
in  truth  at  all  vex. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  went 
down  to  Brotherton,  leaving  the  under- 
takers to  follow  him  as  quickly  as  they 
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might.  He  could  enter  the  house  now, 
and  to  him,  as  he  was  driven  home  under 
the  oaks,  no  doubt  there  came  some  idea 
of  his  own  possession  of  them.  But  the 
idea  was  much  less  vivid  than  the  dean's, 
and  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  recollection 
that  no  one  could  now  turn  him  out  of  the 
home  in  which  he  had  been  born,  and  in 
which  his  mother  and  sisters  and  wife 
were  living.  Had  his  elder  brother  been  f 
a  man  of  whom  he  could  have  been  proud, 
I  almost  think  he  would  have  been  more 
contented  as  a  younger  brother.  "It  is 
over  at  last,"  were  the  first  words  he  said 
to  his  wife,  not  finding  it  to  be  more 
important  that  his  greatness  was  beginning 
than  that  his  humiliation  should  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

The  funeral  took  place  with  all  the 
state  that  undertakers  could  give  to  it  in 
a  little  village,  but  with  no  other  honours. 
Lord  George  was  the  chief  mourner,  and 
almost  the  only  one.  One  or  two  neigh- 
bours came — Mr.  De  Baron,  from  Rudham 
Park,  and  such  of  the  farmers  as  had  been 
long  on  the  land,  among  them  being  Mr. 
Price.  But  there  was  one  person  among 
the  number  whom  no  one  had  expected. 
This  was  Jack  De  Baron.  "  He  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  will,"  said  Mr.  Stokes 
very  gravely  to  Lord  George,  "  and  per- 
haps you  would  not  object  to  my  asking 
him  to  be  present."  Lord  George  did  not 
object,  though  certainly  Captain  De  Baron 
was  the  last  person  whom  he  would  have 
thought  of  asking  to  Manor  Cross  on  any 
occasion.  He  was  made  welcome,  how- 
ever, with  a  grave  courtesy. 

"What  on  earth  has  brought  you  here  ?  " 
said  old  Mr.  De  Baron  to  his  cousin. 

"  Don't  in  the  least  know  !  Got  a  letter 
from  a  lawyer,  saying  I  had  better  come. 
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Thought  everybody  was  to  be  here  who 
had  ever  seen  him." 

"  He  hasn't  left  you  money,  Jack  ?  "  said 
Mr.  De  Baron. 

"  What  will  you  give  for  my  chance  ?  " 
said  Jack.  But  Mr.  De  Baron,  though 
he  was  much  given  to  gambling  specu- 
lations, did  not  on  this  occasion  make  an 
offer. 

After  the  funeral,  which  was  •  sadder 
even  than  funerals  are  in  general  though 
no  tear  was  shed,  the  will  was  read  in  the 
library  at  Manor  Cross,  Lord  George  being 
present,  together  with  Mr.  Knox,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  the  two  De  Barons.  The  dean 
might  have  wished  to  be  there ;  but  he 
had  written  early  on  that  morning  an 
affectionate  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  ex- 
cusing himself  from  being  present  at  the 
funeral.  "I  think  you  know,"  he  had 
said,  "  that  I  would  do  anything  either  to 
promote  your  welfare  or  to  gratify  your 
feelings,  but  there  has  unfortunately  been 
that  between  me  and  the  late  marquis 
which  would  make  my  attendance  seem 
to  be  a  mockery."  He  did  not  go  near 
Manor  Cross  on  that  day ;  but  no  one 
knew  better  than  he — not  even  Mr.  Knox 
himself — that  the  dead  lord  had  possessed 
no  power  of  alienating  a  stick  or  a  brick 
upon  the  property.  The  will  was  very 
short,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  every 
shilling  of  which  the  marquis  died  pos- 
sessed, together  with  the  house  at  Como, 
and  the  furniture  contained  in  the  three 
houses,  was  left  to  our  old  friend.  Jack  De 
Baron.  "I  took  the  liberty,"  said  ^Mr. 
Stokes,  "to  inform  his  lordship  that,  should 
he  die  before  his  wife,  his  widow  would  be 
entitled  to  a  third  of  his  personal  property. 
He  replied,  that  whatever  his  widow  could 
claim  by  law,  she  could  get  without  any 
act  of  his.  I  mention  this,  as  Captain  De 
Baron  may  perhaps  be  willing  that  the 
widow  of  the  late  marquis  may  be  at  once 
regarded  as  possessed  of  a  third  of  the 
property." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Jack,  who  had  suddenly 
become  as  solemn  and  funereal  as  Mr. 
Stokes  himself.  He  was  now  engaged  to 
Guss  Mildmay  with  a  vengeance  ! 

When  the  solemnity  of  the  meeting  was 
over,  Lord  George — or  the  marquis,  as  he 
must  now  be  called — congratulated  the 
young  heir  with  exquisite  grace.  "  I  was 
so  severed  from  my  brother  of  late,"  ho 
said,  "  that  I  liad  not  known  of  the  friend- 
ship." 

"Never  saw  him  in  my  life  till  I  met 
him  down  at  Rudham,"  said  Jack.     "I 


was  civil  to  him  there  because  he  seemed 
to  be  ill.  He  sent  me  once  to  fetch  a  ten- 
pound  note.  I  thought  it  odd,  but  I  went. 
After  that  lie  seemed  to  take  to  me  a  good 
deal." 

"He  took  to  you  to  some  purpose. 
Captain  De  Baron.  As  to  me,  I  did  not 
want  it,  and  certainly  should  not  have  got 
it.  You  need  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
you  are  robbing  us." 

"  That  is  so  good  of  you  ! "  said  Jack, 
whose  thoughts,  however,  were  too  full  of 
Guss  Mildmay  to  allow  of  any  thorough 
enjoyment  of  his  unexpected  prosperity. 

"  Stokes  says  that  after  the  widow  is 
paid  and  the  legacy  duty  there  will  be 
eight — and  twenty — thousand  pounds  !  " 
whispered  Mr.  De  Baron  to  his  relative. 
"  By  heavens  !  you  are  a  lucky  fellow." 

"  I  am  rather  lucky." 

"  It  will  be  fourteen  hundred  a  year,  if 
you  only  look  out  for  a  good  investment. 
A  man  with  ready  money  at  his  own 
disposal  can  always  get  five  per  cent,  at 
least.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  fluke  in  my 
life." 

"  It  was  a  fluke,  certainly." 

"  You'll  marry  now  and  settle  down,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  shall,"  said  Jack.  "  One 
has  to  come  to  that  kind  of  thing  at  last. 
I  knew,  when  I  was  going  to  Rudham,  that 
some  infernal  thing  would  come  of  it.  Oh, 
of  course  I'm  awfully  glad.  It's  sure  to 
come,  sooner  or  later,  and  I  suppose  I've  had 
my  run.  I've  just  seen  Stokes,  and  he 
says  I'm  to  go  to  him  in  about  a  month's 
time.  I  thought  I  should  have  got  some 
of  it  to-morrow  !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  can  let  you  have  a 
couple  of  hundreds,  if  you  want  them," 
said  Mr.  De  Baron,  who  had  never  hitherto 
been  induced  to  advance  a  shilling,  when 
his  young  cousin  had  been  needy. 

Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  De  Baron, 
and  the  heir  went  away,  leaving  the  family 
to  adjust  their  own  affairs  in  their  new 
position.  Then  Mary  received  a  third  lec- 
ture as  she  sat  leaning  upon  her  husband's 
shoulder. 

"  At  any  rate,  you  won't  have  to  go  away 
any  more,"  she  had  said  to  him.  '*  You 
have  been  always  away,  for  ever  so  long." 

"  It  was  yon  who  would  go  to  the 
Deanery  when  you  loft  London." 

"  I  know  that.  Of  course  I  wanted  to 
see  papa  then.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
that  any  more.  Only,  you  won't  go  away 
again  ?  " 

"  When  I  do  yon  shall  go  with  me." 
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"That  won't  be  going  away.  Going 
away  is  taking  yourself  off — by  yourself." 

"  Could  I  help  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  could  have  gone  with 
you.     Bat  it's  over  now,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  It  shall  be  over.  And  when  this  other 
trouble  is  done — you'll  go  to  London 
then  ?  " 

"  It  will  depend  on  your  health,  dear." 

"  I  am  very  well.  Why  shouldn't  I  be 
well  ?  When  a  month  is  over — then  you'll 
go." 

*'  In  two  months,  perhaps." 

"  That'll  be  the  middle  of  June.  And 
where  shall  we  go  ?  We'll  go  to  Munster 
Court — shan't  we  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  the  house  is  ready  in 
St.  James's  Square,  we  must  go  there." 

"  Oh  !  Greorge — I  do  so  hate  that  house 
in  St.  James's  Square,  I  shall  never  be 
happy  there.     It's  like  a  prison." 

Then  he  gave  her  his  lecture.  "  My 
love,  you  should  not  talk  of  hating  things 
that  are  necessary." 

"  But  why  is  St.  James's  Square  neces- 
sary ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  the  town  residence  be- 
longing to  the  family.  Munster  Court 
was  very  well  for  us  as  we  were  before. 
Indeed,  it  was  much  too  good,  as  I  felt 
every  hour  that  I  was  there.  It  was  more 
than  we  could  afford,  without  drawing 
upon  your  father  for  assistance." 

"  Bat  he  likes  being  drawn  upon,"  said 
Mary.  "I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
papa  likes  so  much  as  to  be  drawn  upon." 

"  That  could  make  no  difference  to  me, 
my  dear.  I  don't  think  that  as  yet  you 
understand  money  matters." 

"  I  hope  I  never  shall,  then." 

"  I  hope  you  will.  It  will  be  your  duty 
to  do  so.  Bat,  as  I  was  saying,  the  house 
at  Munster  Court  will  be  unsuitable  to  you 
as  Lady  Brotherton."  On  hearing  this 
Mary  pouted  and  made  a  grimace.  "  There 
is  a  dignity  to  be  borne  which,  though  it 
may  be  onerous,  must  be  supported." 

"  I  hate  dignity." 

"  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew 
how  it  vexed  me.  Could  I  have  chosen 
for  myself  personally,  perhaps,  neither 
would  I  have  taken  this  position.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  by  nature  ambitious. 
But  a  man  is  bound  to  do  bis  duty  in  that 
position  in  which  he  finds  hi'^self  placed 
— and  so  is  a  woman." 

"  And  it  will  be  my  duty  to  live  in  an 
ugly  house  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  the  hotise  may  be  made  less 


ugly ;  bat  to  live  in  it  will  certainly  be  a 
part  of  yoar  duty.  And  if  you  love  me, 
Mary " 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  whether  I 
love  you  ?  " 

"  Bat,  loving  me  as  I  know  you  do,  I 
am  sare  you  will  not  neglect  your  duty. 
Do  not  say  again  that  you  hate  your 
dignity.  You  must  never  forget  now  that 
you  are  Marchioness  of  Brotherton.'-' 

"I  never  shall,  George." 

"  That  is  right,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
omitting  to  understand  the  little  satire 
conveyed  in  her  words.  "  It  will  come 
easy  to  you  before  long.  But  I  would 
have  all  the  world  feel  that  you  are  the 
mistress  of  the  rank  to  which  you  have 
been  raised.  Of  course,  it  has  been  dif- 
ferent hitherto,"  he  said,  endeavouring  in 
his  own  mind  to  excuse  the  indiscretion 
of  that  Kappa-kappa.  This  lecture  also 
she  turned  to  wholesome  food  and  digested, 
obtaining  from  it  some  strength,  and 
throwing  off  the  bombast  by  which  a 
weaker  mind  might  have  been  inflated. 
She  understood,  at  any  rate,  that  St. 
James's  Square  must  be  her  doom ;  but, 
while  acknowledging  this  to  herself,  she 
made  a  little  resolution  that  a  good  deal 
would  have  to  be  done  to  the  house  before 
it  was  ready  for  her  reception,  and  that  the 
doing  would  require  a  considerable  time. 

When  she  heard  the  purport  of  the  late 
lord's  will  she  was  much  surprised — more 
surprised,  probably,  than  Jack  himself. 
Why  should  a  man  who  was  so  universally 
bad — such  a  horror — leave  his  money  to 
one  who  was  so — so — so  good  as  Jack  De 
Baron  ?  The  epithet  came  to  her  at  last 
in  preference  to  any  other.  And  what 
would  he  do  now  ?  George  had  told  her 
that  the  sum  would  be  very  large,  and  of 
course  he  could  marry  if  he  pleased.  At 
any  rate  he  would  not  go  to  Perim.  The 
idea  that  he  should  go  to  Perim  had  made 
her  uncomfortable.  Perhaps  he  had  better 
marry  Guss  Mildmay.  She  was  not  quite 
all  that  his  wife  should  be;  but  he  had 
said  that  he  would  do  so  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Those  circumstances  had 
come  round,  and  it  was  right  that  he 
should  keep  his  word.  And  yet  it  made 
her  somewhat  melancholy  to  think  that  he 
should  marry  Gass  Mildmay. 

Very  shortly  after  this,  and  when  she 
was  becoming  aware  that  the  important 
event  would  not  be  much  longer  delayed, 
there  came  home  to  her  various  things 
containing  lectures  almost  as  severe  as,  and 
perhaps  more  eloquent  than,  those  she  had 
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received  from  her  sister,  her  father,  and 
her  husband.  There  was  an  infinity  of 
clothes  which  someone  had  ordered  for 
her,  and  on  all  the  things  which  would 
bear  a  mark,  there  was  a  coronet.  The 
coronets  on  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  seemed 
to  be  without  end.  And  there  was  funereal 
note-paper,  on  which  the  black  edges  were 
not  more  visible  than  the  black  coronets. 
And  there  came  invoices  to  her  from  the 
tradesmen,  addressed  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Brotherton.  And  then  there  came  the 
first  letter  from  her  father  with  her  rank 
and  title  on  the  envelope.  At  first  she 
was  almost  afraid  to  open  it. 


CirAPTER  LXIII.      POPENJOY  IS   BORN- 
CHRISTENED. 


-AND 


At  last,  in  all  the  glory  of  the  purple 
of  Manor  Cross,  the  new  Popenjoy  was 
bom.  For  it  was  a  Popenjoy.  The  fates, 
who  had  for  some  time  past  been  un- 
propitious  to  the  house  of  Brotherton, 
now  smiled ;  and  fortune,  who  had  been 
good  to  the  dean  throughout,  remained 
true  to  him  also  in  this.  The  family  had 
a  new  heir,  a  real  Popenjoy ;  and  the  old 
marchioness,  when  the  baby  was  shown  to 
her,  for  awhile  forgot  her  sorrows  and 
triumphed  with  the  rest. 

The  dean's  anxiety  had  been  so  great 
that  he  insisted  on  remaining  at  the 
house.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to 
refuse  such  a  request  made  at  such  a  time. 
And  now,  at  last,  the  ladies  at  Manor 
Cross  gradually  forgave  the  dean.  To 
the  old  dowager  they  did  not  mention 
his  name,  and  she  probably  forgot  his 
existence  ;  but  the  marquis  appeared  to 
live  with  him  on  terms  of  perfect  friend- 
ship, and  the  sisters  succumbed  to  circum- 
stances, and  allowed  themselves  to  talk  to 
him  as  though  he  were  in  truth  the  father 
of  the  reigning  marchioness. 

It  will  be  understood  that  for  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  for  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  all 
Manor  Cross  was  moved  in  the  matter,  as 
though  this  were  the  first  male  child  born 
into  the  world  since  the  installation  of 
some  new  golden  age.  It  was  a  great 
thing  that,  after  all  the  recent  troubles,  a 
Popenjoy — a  proper  Popenjoy — should  be 
born  at  Manor  Cross  of  English  parents — 
a  healthy  boy — a  bouncing  little  lord, 
as  Mrs.  TofE  called  him  ;  and  the  event 
almost  justified  the  prophetic  spirit  in 
which  his  grandmother  spoke  of  this 
new  advent.  "  Little  angel !  "  she  said. 
"I   know   he'll   grow   up  to   bring  new 


honours  to  the  family,  and  do  as  much  for 
it  as  his  great-grandfather."  The  great- 
grandfather spoken  of  had  been  an  earl, 
great  in  borough-mongery,  and  had  been 
made  a  marquis  by  Pitt  on  the  score  of 
his  votes.  "  George,"  she  went  on  to  say, 
"I  do  hope  there  will  be  bells  and  bon- 
fires, and  that  the  tenants  will  be  allowed 
to  see  him."  There  were  bells  and  bon- 
fires. But  in  these  days  tenants  are  per- 
haps busier  men  than  formerly,  and  have 
less  in  them  of  the  spirit  of  heir- worship 
than  their  fathers. 

The  dean's  joy,  though  less  ecstatic  in 
its  expression,  was  quite  as  deep  and  quite 
as  triumphant  as  that  of  the  marchioness. 
When  he  was  admitted  for  a  moment  to 
his  daughter's  bedside,  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  face,  as  he  prayed  for  a  blessing 
for  her  and  her  baby.  Lady  Sarah  was 
in  the  room,  and  began  to  doubt  whether 
she  had  read  the  man's  character  aright. 
There  was  an  ineffable  tenderness  about 
him,  a  sweetness  of  manner,  a  low  melody 
of  voice,  a  gracious  solemnity,  in  which 
piety  seemed  to  be  mingled  with  his  love 
and  happiness  !  That  he  was  an  affec- 
tionate father  had  been  always  known  ; 
but  now  it  had  to  be  confessed  that  he 
bore  himself  as  though  he  had  sprung 
from  some  noble  family,  or  been  the  son 
and  grandson  of  archbishops.  How  it 
would  have  been  with  him  on  such  an 
occasion,  had  his  daughter  married  some 
vicar  of  Pugsty,  as  she  had  herself  once 
suggested.  Lady  Sarah  did  not  now  stop 
to  enquire.  It  was  reasonable  to  Lady 
Sarah  that  the  coming  of  a  Popenjoy 
should  be  hailed  with  greater  joy  and 
receive  a  warmer  welcome  than  the  birth 
of  an  ordinary  baby.  "  You  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  bear,  Brotherton,"  he  said, 
holding  his  noble  son-in-law  by  the  hand ; 
"  but  I  think  that  this  will  compensate  for 
it  all."  The  tears  were  still  in  his  eyes, 
and  they  were  true  tears — tears  of  most 
unaffected  joy.  He  had  seen  the  happy 
day;  and  as  he  told  himself,  in  words 
which  would  have  been  profane  had  they 
been  absolutely  uttered,  he  was  now  ready 
to  die  in  peace.  Not  that  he  meant  to 
die,  or  thought  that  he  should  die.  That 
vision  of  young  Popenjoy,  bright  as  a 
star,  beautiful  as  a  young  Apollo,  with  all 
the  golden  glories  of  the  aristocracy  upon 
his  head,  standing  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  speaking  to  the  world  at 
large  with  modest  but  assured  eloquence, 
while  he  himself  occupied  some  corner  in 
the  gallery,  was  still  before  his  eyes. 
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After  all,  who  stall  say  that  the  man 
was  selfish  ?  He  was  contented  to  shine 
with  a  refl.ected  honour.  Though  he  was 
wealthy,  he  never  desired  grand  doings  at 
the  Deanery.  In  his  own  habits  he  was 
simple.  The  happiness  of  his  life  had  been 
to  see  his  daughter  happy.  His  very  soul 
had  smiled  within  him  when  she  had 
smiled  in  his  presence.  But  he  had  been 
subject  to  one  weakness,  which  had  marred 
a  manliness  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  great.  He,  who  should  have  been 
proud  of  the  lowliness  of  his  birth,  and 
have  known  that  the  brightest  feather  in 
his  cap  was  the  fact  that,  having  been 
humbly  born,  he  had  made  himself  what 
he  was — he  had  never  ceased  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  stable-yard.  And  as  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  degraded  by  that  from  which  he 
had  sprung,  so  did  he  think  that  the  only 
whitewash  against  such  dirt  was  to  be 
found  in  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
daughter  and  the  nobility  of  her  children. 
He  had,  perhaps,  been  happier  than  he 
deserved.  He  might  have  sold  her  to 
some  lord,  who  would  have  scorned  her 
after  awhile  and  despised  himself.  As  it 
was,  the  marquis,  who  was  his  son-in-law, 
was  a  man  whom  upon  the  whole  he  could 
well  trust. 

Of  all  those  closely  concerned  in  the 
coming  of  Popenjoy,  the  father  seemed  to 
bear  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  with 
the  most  modesty.  When  the  dean  con- 
gratulated him,  he  simply  smiled,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Mary  would  do  well 
in  her  troubles.  Poor  Mary's  welfare  had 
hitherto  been  almost  lost  in  the  solicitude 
for  her  son.  "  She  can't  but  do  well  now," 
said  the  dean,  who  of  all  men  was  the 
most  sanguine.  "  She  is  thoroughly 
healthy,  and  nothing  has  been  amiss." 

"  We  must  be  very  careful,  that's  all," 
said  the  marquis.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
brought  his  tongue  to  speak  of  his  son  as 
Popenjoy,  and  did  not  do  so  for  many 
a  day  to  come.  That  an  heir  had  been 
born  was  very  well;  but  of  late  the 
name  of  Popenjoy  had  not  been  sweet  to 
his  ears. 

Nothing  had  gone  amiss,  and  nothing 
did  go  amiss.  The  mother  throve  and 
the  baby  throve  ;  and  when  the  bonfires 
had  been  all  burned,  and  the  bells  had 
been  all  rung,  and  the  child  had  been 
shown  to  such  tenants  and  adherents  and 
workmen  as  desired  to  see  him,  the  family 
settled  down  to  a  feeling  of  permanent 
satisfaction. 

And  then  came  the  christening.     Now, 


in  spite  of  the  permanent  satisfaction,  there 
were  troubles — troubles  of  which  the  mar- 
quis became  conscious  very  soon,  and 
which  he  was  bound  to  communicate  to 
his  sister — troubles  of  which  the  dean 
was  unfortunately  cognisant,  and  of  which 
he  would  speak  and  with  which  he  would 
concern  himself — much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  marquis.  The  will  which  the  late 
man  had  made  was  a  serious  temporary 
embarrassment.  There  was  no  money 
with  which  to  do  anything.  The  very 
bed  on  which  the  mother  lay  with  her 
baby  belonged  to  Jack  De  Baron.  They 
were  absolutely  drinking  Jack  De  Baron's 
port-wine,  and  found,  when  the  matter 
came  to  be  considered,  that  they  were 
making  butter  from  Jack  De  Baron's  cows. 
This  could  not  be  long  endured.  Jack, 
who  was  now  bound  to  have  a  lawyer  of  his 
own,  had  very  speedily  signified  his  desire 
that  the  family  should  be  put  to  no  in- 
convenience, and  had  declared  that  any 
suggestion  from  the  marquis  as  to  the 
house  in  town  or  that  in  the  country 
would  be  a  law  to  him.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary that  everything  should  be  valued  at 
once,  and  either  purchased,  or  given  up  to 
be  sold  to  those  who  would  purchase  it. 
There  was,  however,  no  money,  and  the 
marquis,  who  hated  the  idea  of  borrowing, 
was  told  that  he  must  go  among  the  money- 
lenders. Then  the  dean  proposed  that  he 
and  Miss  Tallowax  between  them  might 
be  able  to  advance  what  was  needed.  The 
marquis  shook  his  head  and  said  nothing. 
The  proposition  had  been  very  distasteful 
to  him. 

Then  there  came  another  proposition. 
But  it  will  be  right  in  the  first  place  to 
explain  that  the  great  question  of  godfather 
and  godmother  had  received  much  atten- 
tion. His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Windsor  had  signified,  through  young  Lord 
Brabazon,  that  he  would  stand  as  one  of 
the  sponsors.  The  honour  had  been  very 
great,  and  had  of  course  been  accepted  at 
the  moment.  The  dean  had  hankered 
much  after  the  office,  but  had  abstained 
from  asking,  with  a  feeling  that,  should  the 
request  be  refused,  a  coolness  would  be 
engendered  which  he  himself  would  be 
unable  to  repress.  It  would  have  filled 
him  with  delight  to  stand  in  his  own 
cathedral  as  godfather  to  the  little  Po- 
penjoy ;  but  he  abstained,  and  soon  heard 
that  the  Duke  of  Dunstable,  who  was  a 
distant  cousin,  was  to  be  the  colleague  of 
his  Royal  Highness.  He  smiled,  and  said 
nothing  of  himself,  but  thought  that  his 
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liberality  might  liave  been  more  liberally 
remembered. 

Jast  at  this  time  Miss  Tallowax  arrived  at 
the  Deanery,  and  on  the  next  morning  the 
dean  came  over  to  Manor  Cross  with  a  pro- 
position from  that  lady.  She  wonld  bestow 
twenty  thousand  pounds  immediately  upon 
Popenjoy,  and  place  it  for  instant  use  in 
the  father's  hands,  on  condition  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  stand  as  godmother ! 

"  We  could  not  consent  to  accept  the 
money,"  said  the  marquis,  very  gravely. 

"  Why  not  ?  Mary  is  her  nearest  living 
relative  in  that  generation.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  she  will  leave  her  money  to 
Mary  or  her  children — unless  she  be 
offended.  Nothing  is  so  common  as  for 
old  people  with  liberal  hearts  to  give  away 
the  money  which  they  must  soon  leave 
behind  them.  A  more  generous  creature 
than  my  old  aunt  doesn't  live." 

"  Very  generous  ;  but  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  accept  it." 

' '  After  all,  it  is  only  an  empty  honour.  I 
would  not  ask  it  for  myself,  because  I  knew 
how  you  might  be  situated.  But  I  really 
think  you  might  gratify  the  old  lady. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  i^  an  important 
sum,  and  would  be  so  useful  just  at  present ! " 

This  was  true,  but  the  father  at  the 
moment  declined.  The  dean,  however, 
who  knew  his  man,  determined  that  the 
money  should  not  be  lost,  and  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Knox  came 
down  to  Manor  Cross,  and  held  a  long  con- 
sultation, at  which  both  the  dean  and  Lady 
Sarah  were  present.  "  Let  it  be  granted," 
said  the  dean, ''  that  it  is  a  foolish  request ; 
but  are  you  justified  in  refusing  twenty 
thousand  pounds  offered  to  Popenjoy?  " 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  if  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  is  a  bribe." 

"  But  it  is  no  bribe,  Lady  Sarah,"  said 
Mr.  Knox.  "It  is  not  unreasonable  that 
Miss  Tallowax  should  give  her  money  to 
her  great-nephew;  nor  is  it  unreasonable 
that  she  should  ask  for  this  honour,  seeing 
that  she  is  the  child's  great-aunt." 

There  was  a  strong  opposition  to  Miss 
Tallowax's  liberal  offer;  but,  in  the  end, 
it  was  accepted.  The  twenty  thousand 
pounds  was  important ;  and,  after  all,  the 
godmother  could  do  no  lasting  injury  to 
the  child.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
the  offer  was  clogged  with  a  further  stipu- 
lation. The  boy  must  be  christened  "  Tal- 
lowax !  "  To  this  father  and  mother  and 
aunts  all  objected,  swearing  that  they 
would  not  subject  theii'  young  Popenjoy 
to  so  great  an  injury — till  it  was  ascer- 


tained that  the  old  lady  did  not  insist  on 
Tallowax  as  a  first  name,  or  even  as  a 
second.  It  would  suffice  that  Tallowax 
should  be  inserted  among  others.  It  was 
at  last  decided  that  the  boy  should  be 
christened  Frederic  Augustus  Tallowax. 
Thus  he  became  Frederic  Augustus  Tal- 
lowax Germain,  commonly  to  be  called, 
by  the  queen's  courtesy.  Lord  Popenjoy. 

The  christening  itself  was  not  very 
august,  as  neither  the  royal  duke  nor  his 
fellow  attended  in  person.  The  dean  stood 
proxy  for  the  one,  and  Canon  Holdeuough 
for  the  other. 

Mary  by  this  time  was  able  to  leave  her 
room,  and  was  urgent  with  her  husband  to 
take  her  up  to  London.  Had  she  not  been 
very  good,  and  done  all  that  she  was  told  ? 
And  was  it  not  manifest  to  everybody  that 
she  would  be  able  to  travel  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  back,  if  such  a  journey  were  required  ? 
Her  husband  assured  her  that  she  would 
be  knocked  up  before  she  got  half-way. 
"  But  London  isn't  a  tenth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance," said  Mary,  with  a  woman's  logic. 
Then  it  was  settled  that  on  May  20th  she 
should  be  taken  with  her  baby  to  Munster 
Court.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
letters  of  congratulation  which  she  received 
during  the  period  of  her  convalescence : 
"  Grosvenor  Place. 
"  Mr  DEAR  Marchioness, — Of  course  I 
have  heard  all  about  you  from  time  to 
time,  and  of  course  I  have  been  delighted. 
In  the  first  place,  we  none  of  us  could 
grieve  very  much  for  that  unfortunate 
brother  of  yours.  Really  it  was  bo  very 
much  better  for  everybody  that  Lord 
George  should  have  the  title  and  property, 
not  to  talk  of  all  the  advantage  which 
the  world  expects  from  a  young  and 
fascinating  Lady  Brotherton.  I  am  told 
that  the  scaffolding  is  already  up  in  St. 
James's  Square.  I  drove  through  the  place 
the  other  day,  and  bethought  myself  how 
long  it  might  be  before  I  should  receive 
the  honour  of  a  card  telling  mo  that  on 
such  and  such  a  day  the  Marchioness  of 
Brotherton  would  be  at  home.  I  should 
not  suggest  such  a  thing  but  for  a  dearly 
kind  expression  in  your  last  letter. 

"But  the  baby,  of  course,  is  the  first  object. 
Pray  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  baby  it  is.  Two 
arms  and  two  legs,  I  know,  for  even  a 
young  Lord  Popenjoy  is  not  allowed  to 
have  more ;  but  of  his  special  graces  you 
might  send  me  a  catalogue,  if  you  have  as 
yet  been  allowed  pen  and  paper.  I  can 
believe  that  a  good  deal  of  mild  tyranny 
would  go  on  with  those  estimable  sisters. 


"?' 
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aad  that  Lord  George  would  be  anxious. 
I  beg  bis  pardon — tbe  marquis.  Don't 
you  find  tbis  second  cbange  in  your  name 
very  perplexing — particularly  in  regard  to 
your  linen  ?  All  your  nice  wedding  tbings 
will  bave  become  wrong  so  soon  ! 

"  And  now  I  can  impart  a  secret.  There 
are  promises  of  a  little  Giblet.  Of  course 
it  is  premature  to  speak  witb  certainty; 
but  wby  shouldn't  there  be  a  little  Giblet 
as  well  as  a  little  Popenjoy  ?  Only  it 
won't  be  a  Giblet  as  long  as  dear  old 
Lord  Gossling  can  keep  the  gout  out  of  his 
stomach.  They  say  that  in  anger  at  his 
son's  marriage  he  has  forsworn  champagne, 
and  confines  himself  to  two  bottles  of 
claret  a  day.  But  Giblet,  who  is  the 
happiest  young  man  of  my  acquaintance, 
says  that  his  wife  is  worth  it  all. 

"  And  so  our  friend  the  captain  ia  a 
millionaire  !  What  will  he  do  ?  Wasn't  it 
an  odd  will  ?  I  couldn't  be  altogether 
sorry,  for  I  have  a  little  corner  in  my  heart 
for  the  captain,  and  would  have  left  him 
something  myself  if  I  had  anything  to 
leave.  I  really  think  he  had  better  marry 
his  old  love.  I  like  justice,  and  that  would 
be  just.  He  would  do  it  to-morrow  if  you 
told  him.  It  might  take  me  a  month  of 
hard  work.  How  much  is  it  he  gets  ?  I 
hear  such  various  sums — from  a  hundred 
thousand  down  to  as  many  hundreds. 
Nevertheless,  the  will  proves  the  man  to 
have  been  mad — as  I  always  said  he  was. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  come  to  Munster 
Court  till  the  house  in  the  square  be 
finished.  Or  will  you  take  some  furnished 
place  for  a  month  or  two  ?  Munster  Court 
is  small ;  but  it  is  very  pretty,  and  I  hope 
I  may  see  it  again. 

"  Kiss  the  little  Popenjoy  for  me,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  dear  Lady  Brotherton, 
your  affectionate  old  friend, 

"  G.  MoNTAcuTE  Jones." 

The  next  was  from  their  friend  the 
captain  himself. 

"  Dear  Lady  Brotherton, — I  hope  it 
won't  be  wrong  in  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  birth  of  your  baby.  I  do  so  with 
all  my  heart.  I  hope  that  some  day,  when 
I  am  an  old  fogy,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
know  him  and  remind  him  that  in  old 
days  I  used  to  know  his  mother.  I  was 
down  at  Manor  Cross  the  other  day,  but, 
of  course,  on  such  an  occasion  I  could  not 
see  you.  I  was  sent  for  because  of  that 
strange  will ;  but  it  was  more  strange  to 
me  that  I  should  so  soon  find  myself  in 
your  house.  It  was  not  very  bright  on 
that  occasion. 


"  I  wonder  who  was  surprised  most  by 
the  will — you  or  I  ?  "  Mary,  when  she 
read  this,  declared  to  herself  that  she 
ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  at  all. 
Howr  could  anyone  be  surprised  by  what 
such  a  man  as  that  might  do  ?  "  He  had 
never  seen  me,  as  far  as  I  know,  till  he 
met  me  at  Rudham.  I  did  not  want  his 
money,  though  I  was  poor  enough.  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do  now ;  but  I 
shan't  go  to  Perim. 

"Mrs.  Jones  says  you  will  soon  be  in 
town.     I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  call. 
Believe  me  always,  most  sincerely  yours, 
"John  De  Baron." 

Both  these  letters  gave  her  pleasure,  and 
both  she  answered.  To  all  Mrs.  Jones's 
enquiries  she  gave  very  full  replies,  and 
enjoyed  her  jokes  with  her  old  friend.  She 
hinted  that  she  did  not  at  all  intend  to 
hurry  the  men  at  St.  James's  Square,  and 
that  certainly  she  would  be  found  in 
Munster  Court  till  the  men  had  completed 
their  work.  As  to  what  their  young 
friend  would  do  with  his  money  she  could 
say  nothing.  She  could  not  undertake 
the  commission  —  though  perhaps  that 
might  be  best — and  so  on.  Her  note  to 
Jack  was  very  short.  She  thanked  him 
heartily  for  his  good  wishes,  and  told  him 
the  day  on  which  she  would  be  in  Munster 
Court.  Then  in  a  postscript  she  said  that 
she  was  "  very,  very  glad "  that  he  had 
inherited  the  late  lord's  money. 

The  other  letter  offended  her  as  much  as 
those  two  had  pleased  her.  It  offended 
her  so  much  that  when  she  saw  the  hand- 
writing she  would  not  have  read  it  but 
that  curiosity  forbade  her  to  put  it  on  one 
side.  It  was  from  Adelaide  Houghton, 
and  as  she  opened  it  there  was  a  sparkle 
of  anger  in  her  eyes  which  perhaps  none 
of  her  friends  had  ever  seen  there.  This 
letter  was  as  follows : 

"Dear  Lady  Brotherton, — Will  you 
not  at  length  allow  bygones  to  be  bygones  ? 
What  can  a  poor  woman  do  more  than  beg 
pardon,  and  promise  never  to  be  naughty 
again  ?  Is  it  worth  while  that  we,  who 
have  known  each  other  so  long,  should 
quarrel  about  what  really  amounted  to 
nothing?  It  was  but  a  little  foolish 
romance,  the  echo  of  a  past  feeling — a 
folly,  if  you  will ;  but  innocent.  I  own 
my  fault,  and  put  on  the  sackcloth  and 
ashes  of  confession ;  and,  after  that,  surely 
you  will  give  me  absolution  ? 

"And  now,  having  made  my  apology, 
which  I  trust  will  be  accepted,  pray  let 
me  congratulate  you  on  all  your  happiness. 


T 
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The  death  of  your  poor  brother-in-law  of 
course  we  have  all  expected.  Mr.  Houghton 
had  heard  a  month  before  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  live.  Of  course, 
we  all  feel  that  the  property  has  fallen  into 
much  better  hands.  And  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  have  a  boy.  Dear  little  Popeujoy  ! 
Do,  do  forgive  me,  so  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  kissing  him.  I  am,  at  any 
rate,  your  affectionate  old  friend, 

"  Adelaide  Houghton." 
Affectionate  old  friend  !  Serpent !  Toad ! 
Nasty,  degraded,  painted  Jezebel !  Forgive 
her !  No — never ;  not  though  she  were  on 
her  knees  !  She  was  contemptible  before, 
but  doubly  contemptible  in  that  she  could 
humble  herself  to  make  an  apology  so  false, 
so  feeble,  and  so  fawning.  It  was  thus 
that  she  regarded  her  correspondent's  letter. 
Could  any  woman  who  knew  that  love- 
letters  had  been  written  to  her  husband  by 
another  woman  forgive  that  other?  We 
are  all  conscious  of  trespassers  against 
ourselves  whom  we  especially  bar  when 
we  say  our  prayers.  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass 
against  us — excepting  Jones,  who  has  com- 
mitted the  one  sin  that  we  will  not  forgive, 
that  we  ought  not  to  forgive.  This  was  the 
sin  that  Mary  could  not  forgive.  The  dis- 
gusting woman — for  to  Mary  the  woman 
was  now  absolutely  disgusting — had  at- 
tempted to  take  from  her  the  heart  of 
her  husband  !  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  also  against  her  husband,  but 
that  she  had  quite  forgotten.  She  did  not 
in  the  least  believe  that  Adelaide  was  pre- 
ferred to  herself.  Her  husband  had  eyes, 
and  could  see ;  a  heart,  and  could  feel ;  an 
understanding,  and  could  perceive.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid  as  to  her 
husband;  but  nothing  on  earth  should 
induce  her  to  forgive  Mrs.  Houghton. 
She  thought  for  a  moment  whether  it  was 
worth  her  while  to  show  the  letter  to  the 
marquis,  and  then  tore  it  into  fragments 
and  threw  the  pieces  away. 


ANIMAL  ANTIPATHIES. 

In  Marmion,  the  nuns  of  St.  Hilda, 
laudably  anxious  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
daughters  of  St.  Cuthbert  with  a  proper 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  their  canonised 
Saxon  abbess,  tell  their  visitors 

How  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail ; 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 


Camden,  extolled  by  his  pupil  Ben  Jonson 
for  his  "faith  in  things,"  had  so  little 
faith  in  this  Whitby  wonder  that  he  would 
fain  have  said  nothing  about  it,  if  several 
credible  men  had  not  assured  him  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  "wild  geese,  which,  in  the 
winter,  fly  in  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  unfrozen  in  the  southern  parts,  to 
the  great  amazement  of  everyone,  fall 
down  suddenly  upon  the  ground,  where 
they  are,  in  their  flight  over  certain 
neighbouring  fields  hereabouts."  He 
was,  nevertheless,  sceptical  of  St.  Hilda's 
powers,  and  inclined  to  attribute  the 
failing  of  the  sea-fowls'  pinions  "  to  some 
occult  quality  in  the  ground,  and  to  some- 
what of  antipathy  between  it  and  the 
geese,  such  as  they  say  is  between  wolves 
and  scilla-roots  ;  for  that  such  hidden 
tendencies  and  aversions  as  are  called 
sympathies  and  antipathies  are  implanted 
in  many  things  by  provident  nature  for 
the  preservation  of  them,  is  a  thing  so 
evident  that  everybody  grants  it." 

What  everybody  is  said  to  grant  is  true 
enough  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  may  be 
sure  the  remorseless  locust  only  spares 
the  tea-plant  from  selfish  motives ;  that 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  cockroach 
abhorring  the  smell  of  camphor  as  heartily 
as  the  ant  hates  that  of  cajeput  oil;  but 
all  animal  antipathies  cannot  be  set  down 
as  protective  dislikes.  It  can  hardly  be 
because  the  polar  bear  smells  danger  in 
burnt  feathers  that  their  odour  is  so 
obnoxious  to  it ;  nor  is  scarlet  such  a 
death-dealing  hue  that  the  sight  of  it 
should  necessarily  excite  the  wrath  of 
bulls,  bisons,  buffaloes,  turkeys,  and  sun- 
dry other  creatures.  M.  Fontaine's  pet 
buzzard  would  not  suffer  a  red  cap  to 
remain  on  the  head  of  any  peasant  he 
happened  to  come  across  in  his  rambles^ 
whipping  off  the  offensive  headgear  so 
dexterously,  that  its  owner  found  his  head 
bare  without  having  the  slightest  idea  as 
to  what  had  become  of  its  covering.  We 
have  even  heard  of  a  linnet  declining  to 
pay  its  customary  compliments  to  its 
young  mistress  when  it  pleased  her  to 
brighten  her  dress  with  a  bit  of  red 
ribbon  or  a  flower  of  the  same  colour. 

Even  the  horror  of  fire,  which  makes 
the  boldest  beast  of  the  jungle  and  theforest 
give  a  wide  berth  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  blaze,  cannot  bo  considered  a  pro- 
tective antipathy.  It  is  rather  just  the 
reverse,  since  it  gives  their  worst  foe  a 
potent  means  of  attack  and  defence. 

Major  Skinner,  bivouacking  on  the  banks 
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of  a  river  in  Ceylon,  was  returning  to 
camp  one  night,  when  he  fonnd  the  only 
road  by  which  he  could  reach  it  barred  by 
a  large  herd  of  wild  elephants,  seemingly 
determined  to  dispute  the  right  of  way. 
The  major  tried  all  he  knew  to  induce 
the  obstructionists  to  retire,  but  they 
obstinately  refused  to  budge.  At  last  an 
old  Cingalese  came  to  the  rescue.  Ordering 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  fall  back,  he  took  a 
couple  of  "chules,"  or  torches,  of  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  one  in  each  hand,  and  waving 
them  about  until  they  flamed  fiercely,  he 
boldly  advanced  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  leader  of  the  herd,  and  undaunted  by 
the  monster's  growling  and  trumpeting, 
flourished  the  chules  in  his  face.  He 
turned  tail  instanter,  and  the  whole  herd, 
dashing  after  their  panic-stricken  leader, 
went  bellowing,  screaming,  and  crushing 
through  the  underwood,  leaving  the  old 
hunter  master  of  the  situation. 

The  adventurous  author  of  On  the 
Frontier  had  good  reason  to  bless  pro- 
vident nature  for  implanting  this  particular 
aversion  in  the  buffalo's  breast,  when 
camping  out  with  four  friends,  a  light 
waggon,  a  patent  stove,  four  mules,  two 
ponies,  and  a  watch- dog,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Republican  River.  The  evening 
breeze  had  brought  at  intervals  a  low 
murmur,  like  that  from  a  far-off  sea, 
which,  growing  louder  and  more  distinct, 
till  it  sounded  like  the  roll  of  distant 
thunder,  gave  them  hopes  that  the  buf- 
faloes were  coming — a  hope  dying  away 
with  the  setting  in  of  the  night  wind,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  warning  noises  in  the 
air,  still,  thrown  off  their  guard,  one  and 
all  composed  themselves  to  sleep.  Let 
Major  Campion  tell  the  rest :  "  Suddenly 
everyone  jumped  to  his  feet.  A  terrific 
row  smote  upon  our  ears.  The  air  shivered 
with  noise,  the  earth  trembled  under  our 
feet.  The  main  herd  was  crossing  the 
river  close  to  camp.  The  roar  of  the  bulls, 
the  lowing  of  the  cows,  the  tramp  of 
thousands  of  feet,  the  splash  of  water  as 
the  huge  mass  of  animals  plunged  and 
struggled  through  it;  the  crumbling  fall 
of  the  bank  as  the  buffaloes  forced  their 
way  up  its  steep  face — all  were  blended  in 
one  mighty  tumult.  We  stood  spell-bound 
for  an  instant,  then  a  thought  of  terror 
forced  itself  upon  us.  What  if  the  herd 
should  come  our  way  ?  What  if  they 
should  stampede  over  the  camp  ?  Nothing 
could  save  us.  We  should  be  crushed  into 
the  earth,  ground  to  powder.  There  would 
not  be  a  grease  spot  left  of  us.    We  might 


climb  a  tree,  true,  but  we  should  be  left 
without  transport,  without  food,  without 
communication,  out  in  the  wilderness  on 
foot.  Better  to  be  killed  at  once.  There 
was  but  one  safeguard — fire.  A  pile  of 
grass,  leaves — anything,  everything — was 
raked  together,  the  contents  of  the  grease- 
pots  poured  over  it,  a  double  handful  of 
powder  scattered  on,  a  match  applied,  and 
a  column  of  fire  shot  up  towards  the  sky. 
We  were  in  safety  so  long  as  our  blaze 
lasted."  And  there  they  stood,  watching 
and  waiting,  hour  after  hour,  until  the 
seemingly  interminable  multitude  had  all 
surged  by,  and  they  could  breathe  freely 
once  again.  "  Since  that  night,"  says  the 
major,  "I  have  witnessed  many  striking 
scenes — the  din  of  conflict,  the  terrors  of 
an  earthquake,  the  conflagration  of  a 
Western  city ;  I  have  stood  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship  aflame  in  mid- Atlantic ;  the 
murderous  midnight  rush  of  moccasined 
savages  upon  a  surprised  camp  has  found 
me  there ;  I  have  been  startled  from  deep 
sleep  by  the  sharp  firing  of  rifle-balls,  the 
quick  rip-rip  of  flying  arrows,  the  death- 
scream  of  a  slaughtered  sentinel,  and  the 
war-whoop  of  the  Red  Indian — but  none  of 
these  scenes  recall  themselves  more  forcibly 
to  me  than  does  that  midnight  crossing  of 
the  Republican  River  by  that  mighty  host 
of  buffaloes." 

Unless  the  Brazilians  are  guilty  of  tarra- 
diddling,  the  snake  they  call  the  surucucu 
is  braver  far  than  the  buffalo;  for  it  is 
averred  that,  if  a  fire  be  kindled  in  the 
woods,  these  creatures  glide  out  of  their 
hiding-places,  dash  straight  at  the  ob- 
noxious thing,  and  scatter  its  embers  with 
their  tails;  persisting,  even  though  half- 
roasted,  until  the  fire  is  utterly  extin- 
guished. If  a  man  carries  a  torch  near 
their  haunts,  they  pass  and  repass  him, 
lashing  his  legs  until  he  drops  it,  when  a 
surucucu  immediately  coils  itself  about  it, 
and  puts  out  the  flame.  A  diminutive 
terrier  of  our  acquaintance  used  to  act  on 
the  same  principle,  although  his  hatred  of 
fire  was  a  limited  one.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  would 
complacently  contemplate  the  parlour  fire, 
let  it  blaze  ever  so  merrily,  without  so 
much  as  a  wink ;  but  the  sight  of  a  lighted 
piece  of  paper  roused  Tiny's  ire,  and  set 
him  barking  grievously ;  and  if  the  paper 
were  thrown  on  the  floor,  he  went  for  it  at 
once,  deftly  contriving  to  stamp  out  the 
flame  without  burning  his  toes. 

In  Mr.  Haygarth's  Bush  Life  in  Aus- 
tralia, we  read :  **  Horses  and  cattle  will 
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feed  together  on  the  same  spots,  yet  both 
have  an  antipathy  to  the  vicinity  of  sheep  ; 
so  niQch  so,  that  there  is  no  more  effectual 
method  of  driving  them  away,  than  by 
feeding  a  flock  or  two  of  sheep  over  their 
pasture-grounds."  This  equine  aversion 
is  new  to  us ;  we  supposed  the  horse  only 
hated  the  camel.  Its  antipathy  to  the 
ship  of  the  desert  is  historical.  Did  not 
wily  Harpagus  counsel  Cyrus  to  meet  the 
invincible  Lydian  cavalry  with  soldiers  on 
camel-back;  and  when,  as  he  expected,  the 
horses,  upon  nosing  the  strange  enemy, 
fled  the  field,  they  carried  the  fortunes  of 
Croesus  with  them.  Is  this  antipathy 
peculiar  to  the  horse,  or  have  other  animals 
a  similar  feeling  towards  the  camel  ?  A 
pet  cat  of  ours  was  one  day  &itting  at  the 
window,  much  interested  in  a  passing  pro- 
cession of  noisy  musicians,  gaily  attired 
horsemen,  and  quadrupeds  unfamiliar  to 
an  English  cat's  eyes.  Gip  enjoyed  the 
show  amazingly.  Strange  beast  after 
strange  beast  went  by  without  exciting 
any  sign  of  discomposure ;  the  huge  ele- 
phants disturbed  not  his  serenity ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  couple  of  camels  hove  in  view, 
np  went  Gip's  back,  his  tail  assumed 
alarming  proportions,  he  "  swore  "  most 
emphatically,  and  retired  from  the  window 
in  the  worst  of  tempers. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Montgomery,  re- 
lating the  doings  and  misdoings  of  a  raven 
that  was  the  common  property  of  the  boys  of 
that  town,  says  :  "  Rafo,  like  the  generality 
of  his  brethren,  hated  dogs,  and  kept  at  a 
perpetual  warfare  against  those  animals ; 
creeping  softly  behind  one  of  them,  he 
would,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  body, 
give  him  such  a  dig  with  his  formidable 
beak,  as  would  send  the  poor  dog  howling 
away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs."  The 
peacock,  in  its  wild  state,  at  least,  agrees 
with  the  raven  in  its  detestation  of  the 
canine  race,  and  rather  than  descend  from 
its  rooBting-place  when  it  spies  a  dog 
below,  will  stay  where  it  is  and  be  shot. 

The  peacock,  indeed,  is  a  bird  after 
Johnson's  own  heart,  being  a  good  hater. 
However  domesticated  he  may  be,  he  never 
loses  his  native  aversion  for  the  snake.  A 
peacock,  domiciled  atRaynell,  was  observed 
to  remain  for  several  days  on  guard  near 
a  hot- bed  frame  in  the  garden,  and  attack 
the  glass  with  its  beak  whenever  the  gar- 
dener was  out  of  the  way.  Upon  the  frame 
being  removed,  the  bird  leaped  into  the  bed, 
and  scratched  away  at  the  manure  until  it 
uncovered  a  nest  of  young  snakes,  which 
were  quickly  killed,  and  devoured  without 


ceremony.  When  a  wild  peacock  comes 
upon  a  snake,  he  performs  a  sort  of  dance 
round  the  foe,  until  it  is  tired  of  following 
his  gyrations,  and  too  weary  to  fight  for 
its  life.  Should  the  bird  have  any  friends 
with  him,  he  proceeds  in  more  summary 
fashion.  Seizing  the  reptile  by  the  throat, 
and  shaking  it  till  it  is  dead,  he  takes  it  by 
the  tail  and  swallows  it  whole  ;  that  is,  if 
his  companions  permit ;  the  chances  are, 
that  as  he  lays  hold  of  one  end  of  the 
snake,  the  other  will  be  seized  by  a  second 
peacock,  and  while  they  are  hauling  against 
each  other,  a  third  claimant  will  fasten  on 
the  prey's  middle,  draw  it  out  of  their 
throats,  and  fly  off  with  the  prize  to  some 
place  where  it  may  be  digested  at  leisure. 

That  oddly-named  bird,  the  laughing- 
jackass,  bears  equal  ill-will  to  the  serpent 
tribe.  With  him,  to  see  a  snake,  is  to 
attack  it,  and  his  tactics  are  not  unlike 
those  adopted  by  the  peacock.  For  awhile, 
he  amuses  himself  by  swooping  backwards 
and  forwards  threatening,  but  only  threat- 
ening, to  dash  at  the  alert  enemy  all  eager 
to  strike.  Then  he  settles  down  close  by 
the  snake,  with  every  feather  quivering. 
Keeping  just  out  of  reach,  the  bird  flits 
round  and  round  the  snake,  till  its  ex- 
haustion gives  the  opportunity  he  wants. 
Swooping  down  swiftly  and  surely,  he 
seizes  the  snake  just  behind  the  head,  and 
soars  with  it  to  an  open  part  of  the 
country.  Suddenly  the  prisoner  is  released 
by  its  captor,  and  drops  to  the  ground,  too 
stunned  by  the  fall  to  have  any  fight  left 
in  it,  and  then  is  speedily  despatched,  and 
as  speedily  eaten. 

The  Cingalese  believe  an  irreconcilable 
enmity  exists  between  the  noya  and  the 
tic-polonga,  two  venomous  snakes  blessing 
their  island  with  their  presence  ;  and  this 
is  how  they  account  for  it.  Once  upon  a 
time,  when  water  was  very  scarce  in  the 
land,  a  polonga,  dying  with  thirst,  met  a 
noya,  and  entreated  him  to  tell  him  -where 
water  was  obtainable.  Now  the  noya  had, 
a  little  while  before,  lighted  upon  a  vessel 
of  water,  wherein  an  infant  lay  playing, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  island. 
As  the  noya  was  slaking  his  thirst,  the 
baby  struck  him  on  the  head  ;  but  knowing 
the  blow  was  not  given  with  any  evil 
intent,  the  good-natured  creature  took  no 
notice  of  it.  Taking  pity  on  his  brother- 
snake,  the  noya  directed  the  polonga  to 
the  place,  making  him  promise  that  he 
would  do  no  harm  to  the  child.  Knowing 
the  touchy  temper  of  the  polonga,  he  still 
felt  uneasy  about  the  matter,  and  so  went 
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after  him.  He  came  too  late  to  the  drink- 
ing-place  to  save  the  babe's  life,  but  time 
enough  to  do  execution  on  its  mnrderer; 
and  ever  since  that  day,  the  noya  and  the 
pologna  never  meet  but  they  fight  to.  the 
death. 

Mr.  Waterton  once  possessed  a  barn- 
door hen  so  masculine  in  appearance  that 
strangers  always  mistook  her  sex.  He 
obtained  her  from  an  old  woman,  who  had 
resolved  to  kill  the  strange  fowl,  becanse 
she  feared  something  might  happen  if  she 
suffered  it  to  live,  "for  when  hens  turn 
to  cocks  they  are  very  unlucky."  Mr. 
Waterton  gave  the  cro wing-hen  the  run 
of  a  grass-plot,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
trees,  and  open  to  a  lake  on  the  other  side. 
By-and-by,  a  cage,  containing  a  young 
rook,  hatched  by  a  carrion-crow,  found  its 
way  to  the  hen's  quarters.  For  some  mys- 
terious reason  she  conceived  an  intense 
aversion  to  the  newcomer,  and  would  fly 
at  the  cage,  cackling  and  crowing  most 
angrily.  One  morning  rook  and  hen  were 
both  missing,  and  search  being  made, 
their  bodies  were  found  floating  side  by 
side  on  the  lake.  It  was  conjectured  that 
the  rook  had  escaped  from  durance  and 
been  pursued  by  the  hen ;  in  its  flight 
taking  the  fatal  plunge  into  the  lake,  an 
example  followed  by  the  hen  in  its  blind 
hate. 

Crib,  a  wonderful  dog,  described  by  his 
proprietor  as  "an  enemy  of  poachers,  a 
friend  of  cats,  and  a  connoisseur  of  goose- 
berries," while  regaling  himself  upon  his 
favourite  fruit,  fresh  from  the  bush,  got 
stung  by  a  wasp,  bent  upon  gooseberry- 
taking  too,  and  experienced  a  new  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  sensation.  Crib  be- 
came convinced  his  vocation  in  life  was  to 
wage  war  upon  wasps,  and  from  that  time 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  their  destruc- 
tion; and,  taking  up  an  advantageous 
position  under  the  bushes  he  and  his 
enemies  most  affected,  snapped  them  as 
fast  as  they  appeared  without  getting  hurt 
himself.  He,  at  any  rate,  had  reasonable 
and  just  cause  for  the  antipathy  he  in- 
dulged, -which  is  more  than  can  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  the  irreligious  collie,  whose 
habit  i*  was  to  sneak  out  of  his  master's 
company  as  that  gentleman  took  down  his 
Family  Prayers  and  rang  for  the  servants. 
Purposely  prevented,  one  evening,  from 
making  his  usual  exit,  Noble  took  such 
pains  to  behave  indecorously,  that  it  was 
judged  wisest  to  let  him  have  his  way  for 
the  future ;  and  he  was  never  known  to 
make  one  of  the  nightly  gathering  again. 


Animals,  it  is  plain,  like  men,  have  lodged 
hates  and  loathings,  for  which,  as  Shylock 
says,  "there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  ren- 
dered." 


A  SMALL  STAE  m  THE  WEST. 


There  are  few  sights  more  affecting 
than  that  of  a  sick  child. 

Not  that  of  little  Tommy,  who  has  eaten 
too  much  pudding,  and  pulls  a  wry  face  at 
the  dose  which  Dr.  Bolus  has  prescribed 
for  him ;  nor  that  of  little  Clara,  who  is 
suffering,  poor  darling,  from  a  surfeit  of 
sucked  sugar- plums,  or  a  fit  of  indigestion, 
caused  by  surreptitious  feasting  on  a  pot 
of  currant  jam.  The  sight  of  these  small 
sufferers  moves  my  sympathy  but  little. 
They  are  being  taught  a  useful  lesson 
against  the  vice  of  gluttony ;  and  my  pity 
melts  away,  as  I  contrast  their  petty  ail- 
ments with  the  terrible  privations  of  the 
thousands  of  poor  creatures  who,  so  far 
from  being  surfeited,  too  seldom  have  the 
chance  of  getting  quite  enough  to  eat. 

But  come  to  little  Clara,  when  stricken 
low  with  fever,  or  some  other  grievous 
malady;  and  own  there  are  few  sadder 
sights  than  that  of  a  sick  child.  Poor 
little  drooping  bud !  How  feebly  hangs 
its  heavy  head !  How  faded  is  the  bloom 
from  that  no  longer  rosy  cheek  !  How 
dulled  are  the  blue  eyes  that  used  to  shine 
so  brightly  !  How  faint  is  the  wan  smile 
that  flickers  for  a  moment  upon  the 
parched  white  lips  !  With  the  bravest  of 
endurance,  pain  is  wearisome  to  bear ;  and 
think  how  heavy  a  burden  it  must  be  to  a 
mere  babe. 

Think,  too,  how  a  child's  suffering  must 
be  terribly  increased  when  the  miseries  of 
poverty  are  added  to  disease ;  and  the  little 
patient  lies  in  a  cold,  miserable  cellar,  with 
nothing  but  a  rag-and-paper  counterpane 
for  covering,  and  with  no  softer  mattress 
than  a  wisp  of  dirty  straw.  Think  what 
must  be  its  plight  when  lying  all  alone  for 
hours,  while  "  mother's  gone  a-charing ;  " 
left  in  silent  loneliness,  dependent  on  chance 
visits  of  perhaps  neglectful  neighbours  for 
a  helping  hand  to  lift  a  weary,  aching 
limb,  or  hold  a  cup  of  water  to  the 
feverish,  parched  lips. 

Even  when  well  tended,  poor  children 
fight  disease  with  fearful  odds  against 
them.  Through  the  poverty,  and  too 
often  througb  the  vices,  of  their  parents, 
they  set  out  on  their  life's  journey  with  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  begin  the  battle 
with  a  maimed  and  stunted,  growth.     In 
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consequence,  they  frequently  succumb  to 
the  first  blow  ;  and  have  no  reserve  forces 
to  assist  them  in  recovery,  if  they  survive 
a  sharp  attack.  Besides,  the  fact  is  that 
at  home  they  seldom  are  well  nursed. 
Cleanliness  is  held  of  less  account  there 
than  it  should  be ;  and  proper  change  of 
clothing  is  rarely  to  be  had.  Proper 
medicine  may  be  given,  but  in  doses  too 
irregular  to  cause  much  good  effect. 
Proper  diet  may  be  likewise  very  carefully 
prescribed  by  the  busy  parish  doctor,  who 
has  other  things  to  do  than  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  that  it  is  carefully  procured. 
On  diet,  in  most  cases,  the  completeness  of 
recovery  depends;  but  poor  children  get 
bad  food — unwholesome,  and  ill- cooked, 
deficient  in  nutrition,  and  scantily  supplied, 
and  rarely  served  with  regularity  to  suit 
their  actual  requirements. 

Of  all  the  wants,  however,  which  make 
war  on  them  in  sickness,  perhaps  the 
deadliest  is  the  want  of  wholesome  air 
to  breathe.  Poor  children  have  strong 
lungs,  or  they  could  never  shout  and 
shriek  so  lustily  and  loudly,  when  on  a 
sudden  they  burst  forth  from  the  bondage 
of  their  school  and  scamper  homeward. 
But  their  strength  of  lung  soon  fails  them 
when  confined  to  the  sick-room — or,  say 
rather,  to  the  corner  of  some  suffocating, 
stuffy,  close,  ill-ventilated  chamber,  where 
the  floor  is  filthy  with  the  mud  from  the 
gutter,  scarce  wiped  from  the  tired  feet; 
where  the  walls  and  ceiling  reek  with  the 
damp  steam  from  the  linen  that  is  hung 
about  to  dry ;  where  the  air  is  foul  and 
fetid  with  the  fumes  of  stale  tobacco- 
smoke,  the  smells  of  greasy  cookery,  and 
the  breath  of  half-a-score  or  so  of  close- 
packed  fellow-occupants. 

How  many  thousands  of  pounds  yearly 
are  subscribed  for  London  hospitals,  no  Lon- 
doner need  blush  at  hearing  questioned  in 
his  presence  ;  unless  indeed  his  conscience, 
being  thereby  suddenly  awakened,  smite 
him  to  remember  that  his  own  last  year's 
subscription  as  yet  remains  xmpaid.  Nor  is 
there  anything  to  blush  for,  but  perhaps 
something  to  boast  of,  in  the  fact  that, 
with  the  modem  progress  of  philanthropy, 
special  hospitals  have  been  founded  for  the 
cure  of  special  maladies,  or  the  care  of 
special  patients  for  whom  some  special 
treatment  has  been  specially  prescribed. 
Hospitals  for  children  are  among  the  last 
established  of  these  special  institutions,  and 
certainly  are  not  the  least  deserving  of 
support.  Indeed,  a  high  authority.  Sir 
William    Jenner,    has    declared :    "  Sick 


children  require  special  hours  of  rest, 
special  food,  and  special  medical  treat- 
ment ;  so  that,  while  I  do  not  advocate 
special  hospitals  generally,  I  do  advocate 
special  hospitals  for  children." 

The  "  Small  Star  in  the  East,"  whose 
rising  was  recorded  in  this  journal  half-a- 
score  of  years  ago,*  has  now  swelled  into 
a  star  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
shines  with  ever-increasing  brightness  on 
the  little  ones  who  live  beneath  its  charit- 
able beams.  Near  the  riverside  at  Ratcliffe, 
this  small  star  of  great  promise  first  sprang 
into  sight.  It  was  visible  to  few  except 
the  poorest  of  poor  people,  upon  whom  its 
kindly  rays  shone  forth  from  a  rickety  old 
sail-loft,  or  roughish  sort  of  wooden  store- 
house, whose  timbers  creaked  and  cracked 
in  every  passing  storm,  like  the  timbers  of 
a  ship.  There  in  the  midst  of  a  squalid 
maze  of  miry  streets,  a  wilderness  of  dirt, 
and  famine,  and  disease ;  there,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  which  ended 
last  December,  with  no  fine  speeches 
made  to  celebrate  its  opening,  with  no 
flourish  of  shrill  trumpets  in  honour  of 
its  founder,  the  East  London  Children's 
Hospital  was  simply  set  afoot.  The  young 
surgeon  who,  for  charity,  first  rented  the  old 
storehouse,  and  brought  his  gentle  wife  to 
live  there,  among  the  half-score  of  small 
patients  whom  they  housed,  and  nursed, 
and  nourished  at  their  own  sole  care  and 
cost — this  good  worker  has  been  taken, 
prematurely  worn-out  by  his  labour,  to  his 
well-earned  rest.  But  his  good  work  has 
survived  him,  and  is  carried  on  by  others 
in  the  way  he  would  have  wished,  and 
with  a  growth  more  rapid  than  perhaps  he 
dared  to  hope  for.  The  little  patients  are 
no  longer  nursed  in  the  old  sail-loft,  but 
in  the  comfortable  wards  of  a  fine  new 
spacious  building,  half-a-mile  or  so  away 
from  it.  Here,  without  endowment,  funds 
are  somehow  yearly  gathered  for  the  care 
of  ninety  beds  available  for  inmates,  of 
whom  near  seven  hundred  were  relieved 
in  the  last  year.  Out-patienta  being  also 
counted,  more  than  seven  thousand  cases 
are  now  annually  treated  at  this  hospital. 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
little  eastern  star,  there  was  twinkling 
into  notice  a  small  star  in  the  west ;  and 
this,  although  of  lesser  magnitude,  has 
likewise  shown  great  increase  since  it  first 
came  into  sight.  Placed  like  its  East  End 
sister  near  the  river's  bank,  the  Victoria 


•  All  the  Year  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.   1, 
p.  61,  "  New  Uncommei'cial  Samples." 
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Children's  Hospital  was  not  started,  East 
End  fashion,  in  a  ramshackle  old  sail-loft, 
but,  as  befits  a  West  End  origin,  was 
established  in  a  fine  old  red-brick  family 
mansion,  close  to  Cheyne  Walk  at  Chelsea, 
and  more  particularly  indicated  by  the  title 
of  Cough  House.  This  spacious  edifice 
was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  by  John,  third  Earl  of  Carberry, 
of  whom  the  chronicles  report  that  in  the 
year  1713  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  after  dying  in  his  coach.  Upon 
his  death  the  mansion  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cough  family,  several  of 
whom  resided  there,  and  among  them,  one 
Sir  Henry  Cough,  who  took  the  name 
of  Calthorpe,  and  was  created  a  peer  in 
1796.  With  him  came  probably  the 
climax  to  the  fortunes  and  the  fashionable 
grandeur  of  the  house.  It  had,  doubtless, 
until  then,  for  pretty  nigh  a  century,  been 
holding  garden-parties,  and  entertaining 
the  nobility  in  its  spacious  rooms  and 
pleasure-grounds,  which,  at  that  time,  had 
but  little  bricks-and-mortar  within  eye- 
shot, and  were  about  as  far  from  London, 
in  convenience  of  access,  as  Windsor  now 
may  be.  But  fine  old  families  die  out, 
and  fine  old  mansions  too  decline ;  and 
having  the  advantage  of  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, as  was  doubtless  duly  advertised  to 
guardians  and  parents,  Cough  House  gave 
up  its  garden-parties  and  other  fashion- 
able galas,  and  was  tenanted  sedately  by 
a  lady  who  there  kept  a  ladies'  school. 
Like  Miss  Pinkerton's  academy  upon 
Chiswick  Mall,  the  old  mansion  may 
have  borne  a  shining  brass  plate  on  the 
door,  and,  being  also  within  reach  of  the 
breezes  from  the  river,  the  school  may 
possibly  have  rivalled  in  success  that 
remarkable  establishment,  which  had  been 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  great 
lexicographer,  and  still  further  rendered 
famous  by  the  sojourn,  for  awhile,  of  Miss 
Rebecca  Sharp. 

My  first  visit  to  Cough  House  was  made 
upon  a  sultry  summer  afternoon,  when 
scarce  a  leaf  was  stirring,  and  scarce  a 
sparrow  chirped  as  though  he  had  quite 
air  enough  to  breathe.  My  course  thither, 
it  so  happened,  had  lain  through  a  small 
labyrinth  of  stuffy  little  streets,  and  the 
closeness  of  their  dusty  atmosphere  en- 
hanced the  sense  of  cleanly  airiness  and 
freshness,  that  came  to  me  by  contrast 
as  I  entered  the  cool  hall.  With  the  river 
full  in  sight,  and  the  pleasant  park  of 
Battersea,  fair  to  see,  beyond  it,  and  plenty 
of  green  trees  to  look  at  in  the  gardens  of 


the  larger  Chelsea  Hospital  hard  by,  no 
fitter  site  could  well  have  been  selected  for 
the  purpose,  whereto  that  of  the  old  man- 
sion had  in  charity  been  put.  There 
seemed,  moreover,  to  be  something  fresh 
and  airy  in  the  manner  of  the  secretary ; 
a  cheerful  breeziness  as  though  he  once 
had  been  a  sailor,  and  had  still  retained 
some  savour  of  the  sea.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  had  served  in  the 
navy,  for,  besides  his  cheery  manner,  he 
had  all  a  sailor's  tenderness  for  children, 
as  I  noticed  in  his  dealing  with  a  white- 
lipped  little  maiden,  who  was  being  gently 
wheeled  out  for  an  airing,  and  whom 
cheerily  he  introduced  to  me  as  "  Chips." 

"  Is  that  her  real  name  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see,  we  call  her  Chips 
because  she  has  been  so  cut  to  pieces ;  but 
she  has  a  longer  name  to  go  by  when  she 
leaves  us.  Well,  Chips  " — dropping  his 
aside  to  me,  and  addressing  her  with 
interest — "  how  are  you  to-day  ?  Do  you 
feel  any  stronger  ?  " 

"Yes,  please;  thank  you,  sir.  I'm 
ever  so  much  better,"  replied  the  little 
sufferer,  and  a  faint  smile  feebly  tried  to 
play  on  her  pinched  lips. 

"  Poor  child ;  I  fear  she's  in  great 
pain,"  observed  her  kindly  questioner, 
after  patting  her  pale  cheek  and  bidding 
her  make  haste  and  get  strong  enough  to 
go  down  to  the  sea.  "Her  mother  is  a 
drunkard,  and  has  well-nigh  been  the 
death  of  her.  Starved  her  to  a  skeleton, 
and  beat  her  about  shamefully.  One  day 
a  district  visitor  discovered  the  poor  child, 
left  all  alone  and  famishing,  and  dressing 
her  own  wounds.  Through  poverty  of 
blood  her  bones  became  diseased,  and  she 
was  forced  to  lose  a  leg,  and  a  finger  off 
each  hand.  She  never  cries,  poor  child, 
although  at  times  she  suffers  terribly  ;  and 
it's  hard  lines  to  be  made  a  cripple  by 
one's  mother," 

Scarcely  cheered  by  this  sad  tale,  despite 
the  pleasant,  cheery  manner  of  the  teller, 
I  was  permitted  at  my  ease  to  make  my 
progress  through  the  wards;  beginning 
with  one  of  royal  name,  and  embellished 
with  a  picture  from  the  hand  of  a  princess. 
I  found  them  clean  and  cool,  and  cheerful 
with  fresh  flowers,  and  gay  with  dolls  and 
other  little  playthings  which  lay  scattered 
here  and  there.  The  gentle,  soft-eyed  lady 
who  reigns  over  this  small  realm  appeared 
to  fancy  some  excuse  was  needful  for  the 
litter ;  which  I  hastened  to  assure  her  was 
rather  to  my  liking,  I  being  myself  some- 
what of  a  literary  turn. 
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"  I  fear  tiiat  we  are  terribly  tintidy,  but 
the  fact  is,"  she  explained,  "  we  like  the 
little  dears  to  feel  quite  free  and  at  their 
ease,  and  not  as  little  prisoners,  kept 
under  strict  restraint.  So  much  depends, 
you  know,  on  keeping  up  their  spirits ; 
and,  indeed,  it  must  be  sadly  dull  for 
them  to  lie  in  bed  day  after  day — and 
some  even  are  strapped  down  to  it,  and 
not  allowed  to  stir." 

Not  allowed  to  stir !  What  a  world  of 
suffering  is  summed  in  these  four  words. 
"  The  heart  of  childhood  is  all  mirth  ; " 
to  frolic  to  and  fro  and  frisk  about  un- 
ceasingly is  inborn  in  the  very  nature  of 
a  healthy  child.  No  sterner  sentence  can 
be  spoken  than  to  bid  it  to  be  quiet,  and 
no  severer  punishment  than  to  constrain 
it  to  sit  still.  Yet  here  are  little  sufferers 
who  may  hardly  move  a  finger,  and  who 
may  for  weary  weeks  be  forced  to  lie  in 
one  position ;  so  sore  is  their  affliction,  so 
strict  the  surgeon's  care,  and  so  slight  the 
chance  of  cure  ! 

**  Yes,  indeed,  it  must  be  hard  for  them, 
poor  things," continued  she,  "but  they  are 
wonderfully  patient ;  and,  except  the  very 
tiny  ones,  we  seldom  hear  them  cry.  In- 
deed, it's  often  quite  surprising  how  merry 
they  can  be.  Look  at  that  little  mite 
there.     See  what  fun  she's  having." 

A  lady  visitor  was  sitting  beside  one  of 
the  small  beds,  on  which  was  strapped  a 
baby-patient,  barely  over  two  years  old, 
suffering  from  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
knee.  The  lady  had  been  twisting  up  her 
handkerchief  into  the  semblance  of  a  doll, 
to  amuse  the  little  prisoner,  and  the  child 
was  laughing  gleefully,  and  brandishing 
in  ecstasy  her  wasted  little  arms,  that 
looked  no  bigger  than  two  stalks  of 
fashionable  asparagus. 

"I  must  leave  you  now,  dear,"  the  lady 
said  at  length. 

"No,  00  mussen." 

"Yes;  I  must,  indeed.  Come,  give  me 
your  hand,  and  say  good-bye." 

"Oo  div  me  a  tiss." 

The  lady  leaned  over  the  bed,  and  found 
herself  entrapped  by  the  cunning  little 
arms,  which  in  a  moment  were  twined 
round  her  neck,  and  held  her  fast  and 
tight,  while  the  baby  screamed  with  joy  at 
the  success  of  its  small  stratagem. 

The  smiles  of  this  gay  little  sufferer 
were  not  the  only  rays  of  sunshine  that 
gleamed  upon  the  scene.  Among  the  boys  I 
saw  one  merry  little  fellow,  gravely  putting 
out  his  tongue,  while  another  felt  his 
pulse.     Playing   at   doctors   seemed  a  fit 


game  for  a  children's  hospital,  and  I  could 
picture  to  myself  how  mock  prescriptions 
were  made  up  with  sham  solemnity  of 
manner,  and  how  fanciful  experiments  with 
imaginary  stethoscopes  were  attempted  by 
young  actors  to  beguile  the  weary  time. 

Merriment,  however,  appeared  somewhat 
under  difficulties ;  and  gaiety  seemed 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  As 
I  looked  about  I  mostly  saw  around  me 
wistful,  widely-opened  eyes,  sadly  sharpened 
by  privation  and  by  premature  experience 
of  the  hard  ways  of  the  world.  Staring 
gravely,  like  young  owls  from  their  small 
nests,  the  children  gazed  at  one  another,  as 
though  wondering  to  see  no  healthy  play- 
mates in  the  place.  One  little  girl  I  spoke 
to  seemed  quite  proud  of  her  acquaintance 
with  the  ailments  of  her  neighbours,  and 
seriously  took  me  to  a  bed  to  see  a  bad 
case  of  "  broncheetus,"  and  to  a  cot  well- 
nigh  contiguous,  where  what  she  called 
"  New  money  here "  was  waiting  to  be 
cured.  To  lisp  out  fine  large  words,  such 
as  "  toobercoolerosus,"  appeared  to  give 
great  pleasure  to  the  solemn  little  doctress, 
and  I  really  almost  fancied  that  the  patients 
felt  some  pride  in  being  pointed  out  as 
victims  of  such  fine-sounding  complaints. 

During  my  pilgrim's  progress  through 
the  hospital,  I  think  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Goodwill  standing  at  the  door,  and  ready 
to  give  entrance  to  as  many  little  applicants 
as  Mr.  Greatheart  and  Reliever,  who  were 
conferringin  the  board- room,  could  manage 
to  receive.  Mr.  Skill,  the  physician,  had 
gone  his  rounds  before  I  came ;  but,  as 
tea-time  was  drawing  near,  his  prescrip- 
tions were  supplied  by  Mr.  Taste-that- 
which-is-good,  the  cook,  under  whose 
auspices  had  arisen  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains of  bread-and-butter  ,that  I  saw  in 
the  distance,  and  which  certain  hungry 
patients,  no  doubt  approaching  convales- 
cence, were  eyeing  with  delight.  Here 
and  there  were  sad  foreshadowings  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow,  but  I  saw  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
nor  were  there  any  traces  visible  of  the 
grim  Giant  Despair. 

I  saw  children  feebly  hobbling  upon 
crutches  ;  children  lying  helpless,  strapped 
upon  their  cots;  children  blackened  by 
their  bruises,  or  crippled  by  their  burns  ; 
children  with  sore  bodies,  and  children 
with  sore  heads ;  children  prostrate  beneath 
frame-work  and  iron  weights  and  pulleys, 
which  savoured  of  the  torture-chamber, 
but  were  in  fact  designed  to  ease  an  ailing, 
aching  limb ;  children  racked  with  rheuma- 
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tism,  or  smitten  grievously  with  scrofula, 
or  with  consumption  plainly  written  in 
their  flushed  and  wasted  cheeks.  I  saw 
wan  faces,  and  white  lips,  and  wistful  looks 
that  spoke  of  weariness  and  pain.  But  I 
saw  no  child  peevish  or  impatient ;  I 
heard  no  sound  of  murmur  or  passionate 
complaint.  I  found  no  little  sufferer 
looking  wobegone  and  wretched ;  and  of 
tears,  in  all  my  pilgrimage  I  hardly  saw  a 
trace.  Tears  are  terribly  infectious,  and 
break  forth  now  and  then  among  the  little 
ones,  of  course,  and  at  times  a  burst  of 
crying  convulses  a  whole  ward.  But  such 
convulsions  are  rare  in  their  occurrence ; 
and  the  shower  of  tears  soon  ceases,  and 
the  Btinny  smiles  shine  forth. 

Land  has  been  lately  purchased  to  keep 
a  wholesome  vacant  breathing  space  around 
the  hospital,  and  possibly  to  furnish  ground 
for  ite  enlargement,  when  the  good  ship 
Charity  comes  home,  well  freighted  with 
fresh  funds  to  meet  the  coming  need. 
"As  cheap  as  dirt"  is  now  a  well-nigh 
obsolete  similitude,  for  the  dirtiest  of 
muddy  sites  for  building  purposes  are  sold 
not  by  the  acre,  but  by  the  square  inch. 
To  buy  this  needful  bit  of  ground,  there 
was  required  a  sum  above  four  thousand 
pounds  ;  whereof  one  thousand  has  been 
generously  given  by  a  gentleman,  who 
has  acted  as  a  governor,  or  say  rather 
as  a  father,  to  this  baby  institution, 
ever  since  its  birth.  Other  sums  have 
been  received,  chiefly  from  those  kind 
friends  Messrs.  Voluntary  Contributions 
and  General  Benevolence,  to  whom  so 
many  hospitals  owe  so  much ;  and  on  the 
day  when  I  am  writing,  there  remains  to 
be  collected  for  this  essential  purpose  about 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Here  is  a  fine 
outlet  for  that  form  of  anonymous  philan- 
thropy, which  stealthily  does  good  by  drop- 
ping thousand-pound  bank-notes  into 
charity  collecting-boxes,  and  blushes  fur- 
tively next  morning  to  see  the  fact  recorded 
in  the  columns  of  The  Times  ! 

In  connection  with  the  hospital,  which 
contains  now  sixty  beds,  there  has  been 
set  on  foot  a  Convalescent  Home  at 
Margate,  whither  patients  are  removed  in 
certain  grievous  cases,  to  facilitate  recovery 
and  to  complete  the  cure.  The  kindly 
grant  of  a  good  house  there,  to  be  tenanted 
awhile  rent  free,  has  in  some  degree  been 
like  the  storied  gift  of  a  white  elephant ; 
for  convalescents  have  good  appetites,  and 
butcher's  meat  at  Margate  is  as  costly  as 
in  town.  For  the  keep  of  this  white 
elephant,  some  six  hundred  pounds  or  bo 


are  annually  required,  while  at  least  three 
thousand  more  are  wanted  for  Gough 
House.  Like  many  a  young  couple,  the 
Hospital  and  the  Home  have  not  a  jot  of 
private  fortune,  not  a  farthing  of  endow- 
ment. They  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
without  any  certain  income,  and  with  but 
few  old  friends  to  help  them  if  they 
tumble  into  debt.  They  live  by  begging, 
it  is  true ;  but,  unlike  most  beggars,  they 
work  hard  and  really  do  good  service  to 
society,  and  are  therefore  undeniably  well 
worthy  to  be  helped. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  I  left  Gough 
House,  and  ere  my  visit  ended  I  heard 
some  of  the  children  begin  the  evening 
hymn.  Clear  and  sweet  their  little  voices 
lingered  in  my  ear  the  while  I  slowly 
walked  away,  and  set  me  thinking  how 
such  charities  as  this  which  I  had  seen 
were  in  reality  not  merely  hospitals  but 
schools.  They  not  only  heal  disease,  but 
serve  to  check,  if  not  to  cure,  the  grievous 
moral  maladies  which  poor  children  far  too 
frequently  inherit  from  their  birth.  To 
children  coming  from  the  slums,  uncared 
for  and  untaught,  bred  by  neglectful 
parents  amid  the  baneful  home-surround- 
ings of  ignorance  and  vice,  they  teach 
many  a  useful  lesson  as  to  wholesome  ways 
of  living,  and  impart  a  healthy  influence 
that  may  last  throughout  a  lifetime,  and 
then  survive  to  benefit  poor  children  yet 
unborn. 


BY  THE  RIVERSIDE. 

EIBBLE   AND    CALDER, 

There  is  one  advantage  about  the  great 
moorland  district  north  of  the  Trent,  and 
therefore,  according  to  popular  belief, 
beyond  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  It 
abounds  in  air  of  such  amazing  freshness, 
as  to  give  it  all  the  individuality  of  a 
separate  climate.  Hurrying  northward  at 
express  speed,  the  traveller  quickly  finds 
himself  rolled  back  a  month — from  early 
summer  into  blossoming  spring.  In  the 
deep  valleys  dividing  eastern  Lancashire 
from  Craven,  the  wild  hyacinth  lingers  till 
June,  and  in  mid-May  covers  the  slopes 
of  Todmorden  with  an  azure  carpet,  while 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  Hertford  and 
Huntingdon,  Oxford  and  Berkshire,  meek- 
eyed  kine  stand  knee-deep  in  buttercups, 
and  sheets  of  charlock  hide  the  me- 
tallic sheen  of  the  young  corn  beneath  a 
mantle  of  tender  yellow.  The  darkness 
and  the  truth  of  the  north  have  the 
voucher  of  the  poet,  and  I  will  not  pre- 
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sume  to  lift  my  penny  trumpet  against  his 
diapason  ;  but  touching  the  tenderness  of 
northern  England,  I  may  perhaps  be 
suffered  to  retain  a  private  opinion  of  my 
own.  Hard  and  bright  I  have  found  the 
north ;  but  its  tenderness  has  never  yet 
been  brought  home  to  my  unpoetic  soul. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  childish  to 
deny  the  bracing  power  of  the  blasts  which 
sweep  that  vast  range  of  high  rough  pas- 
turage and  purple  moorland  which  stretches 
from  the  Peak  to  the  Cheviots.  On  this 
backbone  of  England,  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  meet  and  hold  high  carnival,  and 
although  blusterous  withal,  are  not  un- 
welcome to  lungs  weary  of  coal-dust  and 
the  fumes  of  gas  and  oil.  It  so  happens 
that  much  of  England's  hard  work  is  done 
within  the  irregular  polygon,  enclosed  by 
lines  drawn  from  Chester  to  Birmingham, 
thence  to  Nottingham,  from  Nottingham 
to  Newcastle,  thence  to  Furness  Abbey, 
and  again  southwards  to  Chester.  The 
consumption  of  coal  within  this  district  is 
enormous,  but  much  unnecessary  pity  is 
lavished  by  dwellers  in  purely  agricul- 
tural districts  on  their  brethren  in  those 
"  awfully  smoky,  coaly,  manufacturing 
towns — all  tall  chimneys,  smoke,  steam- 
engines,  and  rattling  mill-work."  There 
is  all  this  in  the  great  manufacturing 
district  of  England,  and  there  is  more. 
There  is  money  in  quantities  never  dreamt 
of  by  the  agricultural  labourer ;  there  is 
plenty  of  food,  and  of  drink  too  much. 
Perhaps  life,  from  Leeds  to  Preston,  and 
from  Chester  to  Nottingham,  is  over 
strenuous,  too  fond  of  work  and  eager  for 
play,  strained  overmuch  to  earn,  that 
enjoyment  may  be  bought  with  the  pro- 
ceeds ;  but  whatever  the  drawbacks  of  the 
great  North  may  be,  the  smokiness  of  its 
great  towns  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
smallest.  Manufacturing  towns,  it  must 
be  remembered,  if  large,  are  not  incon- 
veniently monstrous,  like  London.  Five 
minutes  by  rail,  or  a  short  stroll  on  foot, 
will  take  one  out  of  Blackburn,  Burnley, 
Todmorden,  or  Rochdale,  on  to  the  breezy 
hill-side,  where  the  lungs  expand,  and  the 
eye  brightens  at  the  broad  prospect  of  the 
fells  before  it.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
delicious  sense  of  freedom  inspired  by 
moorland  scenery  has  been  properly  ap- 
preciated. Our  forefathers  rejoiced  in 
what  they  called  "  elegant "  scenery,  with 
silver  streams  meandering  between  sloping 
banks,  wooded  to  the  water's  edge.  To 
make  them  happy,  a  background  of  corn- 
fields and  a  distant  view  of  a  village  spire 


was  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  the  idea  that 
great  reaches  of  billowy  earth,  cropless 
and  treeless,  could  possess  a  charm  of  their 
own,  never  reached  a  generation  convinced 
that  no  Norman  cathedral  could  approach 
in  "  elegance "  a  pseudo-classical  or 
Italian  edifice.  An  accomplished  gentle- 
man, who  saw  nothing  in  the  highlands  of 
Perthshire  but  a  savage  solitude,  and  in 
the  Alps  but  a  hideous  desert,  would  hardly 
have  admired  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
watershed  which  divides  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  directs  one  system  of 
drainage  to  the  Irish,  and  another  to 
the  North  Sea.  Yet  in  few  parts  of  Eng- 
land is  the  scenery  more  beautiful,  albeit 
speckled  with  the  unlovely  outline  of 
factories,  and  the  eternal  prospect  of  their 
lofty  chimneys.  Throughout  the  line  of 
railway  from  Burnley  to  Wakefield  the 
chimneys  are  plentiful,  but  the  splendour 
of  the  ever-changing  scene  is  but  little 
marred  by  them.  To  escape  them  alto- 
gether, one  must  push  farther  north  into 
the  wild  country  beyond  Settle  cliffs, 
whence  the  Swale  thunders  down  past 
Richmond,  and  the  Ure  past  Middleham 
Castle  and  Moor;  while  westward  pours 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  English 
streams,  the  Ribble,  through  a  lovely 
valley  to  Proud  Preston,  Lytham,  and  the 
Irish  Sea.  In  claiming  precedence  for  the 
Ribble  over  other  Lancashire  rivers,  I  am 
casting  no  slight  upon  those  pleasant 
streams,  the  Wenning  and  Lune,  the  latter 
of  which  boasts  a  bridge  of  peculiar  con- 
struction. As  no  precise  records  of  the 
building  of  this  famous  bridge  are  extant, 
a  short  method  has  been  adopted  for 
finding  the  name  of  the  architect.  Like 
various  other  great  artistic  and  engineer- 
ing works,  such  as  Cologne  Cathedral  and 
the  deep  cutting  or  dyke  near  Brighton, 
the  construction  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
Bridge  is  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  the 
devil,  who  built  it,  according  to  local 
tradition,  in  one  night.  Both  Wenning 
and  Lune,  however,  find  their  way 
quickly  to  the  sea ;  while  the  Ribble, 
between  its  source  on  Wold  Fell  and  its 
final  exit  into  the  sea  between  Lytham 
and  Southport,  leads  the  explorer  a 
merry  dance  through  wild  wooded  dale  and 
moorland.  Receiving  the  beck  rising  on 
Gale  Moor,  the  Ribble  passes  under  the 
great  mass  of  Ingleborough. 

Between  the  head-waters  of  the  Ribble 
and  Settle  is  the  famous  village  of 
Austwick,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
made  to   do    the    same    duty    for    their 
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neighbours  that  Irishmen  are  made  to  do 
for  Englishmen,  and  Austrians  for  the  rest 
of  Germany.  It  is  the  Gotham  of  York- 
shire, and  innumerable  stories  are  told  of 
the  simplicity  of  "  Austwick  carles." 
These  honest  fellows  are  accused  of  per- 
petrating the  odd  pieces  of  stupidity  told 
in  various  places  of  all  kinds  of  people. 
According  to  local  story,  it  was  an  Aust- 
wick farmer  who,  finding  himself  unable 
to  lift  his  bull  out  of  a  field,  called  nine  of 
his  neighbours  to  his  assistance.  After 
five  hours  they  found  it  impossible  to  per- 
form the  feat,  and  dispatched  one  of  their 
number  to  the  village  for  more  help,  and 
it  was  this  genius  who  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
opening  the  gate  and  letting  the  bull 
through ;  whence  the  jeer,  "  Who  tried  to 
lift  the  bull  over  the  gate  ?  "  Austwick  is 
also  one  of  the  places  credited  with  an 
attempt  to  wall  in  the  cuckoo.  The  good 
folks  of  Austwick — and  of  some  other 
places,  by-the-way — knowing  that  while 
they  had  the  cuckoo  they  had  fine  growing 
weather,  concluded  that  if  they  could  only 
manage  to  have  the  cuckoo  the  year  round 
there  would  be  fine  times  for  farmers. 
Whereupon  it  was  determined  to  build  a 
wall  and  enclose  the  bird.  The  wall  was 
begun,  but  just  as  it  was  about  to  be 
covered  in,  the  bird  flew  away.  Another 
widely  distributed  story  is  assigned  to 
Austwick.  A  carle  is  said  to  have 
come  upon  a  watch  dropped  by  some 
person  in  a  lane,  and  judging  it  to  be  a 
venomous  reptile,  called  his  neighbours 
together,  telling  them  that  he  had  seen 
something  alive  with  a  "  lang  tail,"  that 
kept  on  saying  tick-tack.  A  posse  turned 
out,  and  the  animal  having  been  surrounded, 
was  finally  smashed  with  a  pickaxe  by  the 
bravest  man  in  Austwick.  This  story  is 
told  in  several  ways.  An  ancient  word  of 
offence  against  the  Austwiokers  is  "Whittle 
to  th'  tree,"  an  allusion  to  a  remote  period 
when  a  Shefiield  whittle  was  the  only 
knife  in  Austwick.  It  was  common  to  the 
township,  and  when  those  who  had  used 
it  had  done  with  it,  they  put  it  in  a  tree 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  If  it  was  not 
there,  the  person  wanting  it  went  through 
the  village  calling  out,  "Whittle  to  th' 
tree."  At  last  the  whittle  was  lost.  It 
had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  workmen  to 
Swarthmoor  to  cut  up  their  pies  for  dinner. 
To  save  the  trouble  of  taking  it  back  they 
discussed  where  they  should  put  it,  so  that 
they  could  find  it  when  they  came  the  next 
day.  Trees  being  scarce  on  Swarthmoor, 
it  was  at  last  agreed  to  stick  it  into  the 


ground,  under  a  very  black  cloud,  which 
was  the  most  remarkable  object  in  sight. 
When  next  day  they  went  to  Swarthmoor, 
it  was  a  fine  day,  the  cloud  had  moved  off, 
and  the  whittle  could  not  be  found.  "  The 
best  at  the  bottom,  as  th'  Austwick  carles 
say,"  is  another  Craven  proverb,  referring 
to  the  method  in  which  the  said  carles  let  one 
of  their  number  drown,  who  had  gone 
into  a  pond  to  fetch  something  out. 
Thinking  he  had  met  "  the  best  at  the 
bottom,"  they  let  him  remain  there  till  he 
died.  Numerous  other  ancient  jokes  are 
levelled  at  Austwick.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  farmer  tried  to 
wheel  sunshine  into  his  barn  to  dry  his 
hay  with ;  where  a  calf  was  fatted  in  the 
upper  room  of  a  house,  until  it  grew  so 
big  that  the  windows  had  to  be  taken  out 
to  bring  it  down.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
thatch  of  Austwick  Hall  was  once  covered 
with  grass,  and  that  after  mature  delibera- 
tion it  was  decided  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
hoist  up  two  or  three  cows  to  pasture  off  it 
— but  this  is  a  fine  old  crusted  joke  known 
all  over  the  world.  A  more  recent  tale  is 
to  the  effect  that  an  Austwick  farmer  had 
to  take  a  wheelbarrow  to  the  railway 
station  at  Clapham.  Finding  by  accurate 
measurement  that  he  would  save  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  distance  by  going  through 
the  fields  instead  of  by  the  high  road,  he 
took  the  short  cut,  and  had  to  lift  his 
barrow  over  eleven  stiles  ! 

As  there  is  a  Clapham  in  Craven  as  well 
as  in  Surrey,  so  are  there  Prestons  galore 
all  over  England,  the  derivation  Priest's 
town  being  a  natural  one  enough.  The 
Ribble  boasts  a  brace  of  Prestons ;  that  is 
to  say.  Long  Preston  and  Proud  Preston. 
It  is  the  former  townlet  which  gave  birth 
to  the  celebrated  Peggy,  who  distinguished 
herself  in  the  rebellion  of  1745  by  her 
adhesion  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  Her  first 
exploit  was  to  walk  from  Long  to  Proud 
Preston,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-eight 
miles.  The  subsequent  adventures  of  a 
handsome  young  woman  in  the  camp  of 
the  Pretender  are,  perhaps  wisely,  ignored 
by  the  local  historian.  All  that  is  positively 
known  is,  that  a  song  was  written  about 
her,  and  that  she  returned  to  Long 
Preston  and  remained  there  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  she  had  still  the  remains  of  a 
handsome  face  and  fine  person,  and  was 
accustomed  to  sing  the  song  of  which  she 
was  the  heroine — after  being  treated  to 
at  least  half-a-dozen  glasses  of  spirits. 
Perhaps  her  propensity  for  strong  waters 
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injured  her  memory,  or  she,  considering 
the  song  her  own  copyright,  refused  to 
have  it  written  down,  for  the  only  verses 
Mr.  W.  Dobson,  of  Preston,  who  has  given 
m.uch  study  to  the  antiquities  and  natural 
productions  of  Ribblesdale,  could  discover, 
are  the  following,  and  even  these  are 
subject  to  variations  : 

Long  Preston  Peg  to  Proud  Preston  went, 
To  see  the  Scotch  rebels  it  was  her  intent ; 
A  noble  Scotch  lord,  as  he  piassed  by, 
On  this  Yorkshire  damsel  did  soon  cast  an  eye. 
He  called  to  his  servants  which  on  him  did  wait, 
Go  down  to  yon  girl  who  stands  in  the  gate, 
That  sings  with  a  voice  so  soft  and  so  sweet, 
And  in  my  name  do  her  lovingly  greet. 

And  this  is  all  that  I  know  of  Proud 
Preston  Peg,  a  Lancashire  heroine  whom 
I  had  dreamt  of  afar  as  a  species  of  Flora 
Macdonald  and  Mary  Ambree  welded  into 
one.  Can  anything  be  more  hideous  than 
the  reality  ?  Imagine  Peggy  in  hex  youth 
"  trapesing  "  after  the  rebel  soldiers,  and 
in  her  buxom,  high-coloured  middle  age, 
yelling  out  her  own  b^lad,  when  well 
primed  with  rum ! 

There  is,  or  was,  another  worthy  of  these 
parts  who  escaped  the  consequence  of  his 
misdeeds  by  a  fluke  of  royal  generosity.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  E-ibble  to  charm- 
ing Gisburn  Hall,  nestling  in  its  richly- 
wooded  park,  is  Bolton  Hall,  once  the 
domain  of  the  Pudsays,  and  now  held 
by  their  successors,  the  Dawsons.  The 
Pudsays  were  stanch^  Lancastrians,  and 
stuck  to  King  Henry  the  Sixth  to  the 
last — a  fact  which  stood  their  successor  in 
good  stead  when  his  freedom  in  coining 
money  got  him  into  trouble  with  the 
myrmidons  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  seems 
that  William  I*udsay,  the  squire  of  Bolton- 
in-Bowland,  had  a  lead  mine  at  Rimington 
in  Craven,  the  lead  from  which  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  silver.  This 
silver,  continues  an  evidently  partial 
chronicler,  did  Mr.  Pudsay  coin  into 
shillings,  in  conti-avention  of  the  law 
which  made  such  offences  capital.  Of 
course  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  modern 
scepticism  as  to  the  exact  quality  and 
fineness  of  the  Pudsay  shillings.  Was 
this  gentleman  who  lived  away  in  Craven 
very  scrupulous  in  preventing  any  of  the 
lead  from  getting  into  his  coinage,  or  did 
he  take  it  as  it  came  ?  It  would  seem 
that  he  was  not  over  nice  concerning 
images  and  superscriptions,  as  the  escallop 
on  the  Pudsay  shilling  was  the  Tower 
Mint  mark  in  the  years  1584-G.  At 
any  rate,  Pudsay,  according  to  the  story, 
escaped  the  officers  of  justice  by  a  bold 


leap  from  Rainsber  Scar,  got  the  start  ot 
his  pursuers,  and  making  his  way  to  the 
Queen's  presence,  told  the  story  his  own 
way,  and  obtained  pardon,  coupled  with 
the  order  to  make  "no  more  Pudsay 
shillings." 

To  the  lovers  of  wild  animals,  Gisburn, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Ribblesdale,  is,  or  was, 
more  interesting  than  any  story  of  coining, 
as  practised  in  the  Tudor  period.  Down 
to  a  late  period  Gisburn,  like  Cadzow, 
Chillingham,  and  Chartley,  contained  the 
beautiful  wild  cattle  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain.  The  herd  somehow  dwindled 
away  till  it  became  extinct,  a  matter  for 
regret  all  the  more  profound,  on  account 
of  Whitaker's  observation,  that  "  this 
species  differs  from  those  of  Lyme  in 
Cheshire,  and  Chillingham  Castle  in  North- 
umberland, in  being  without  horns."  They 
were,  it  seems,  white,  like  those  now 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord 
Tankerviile,  and  Lord  Petre,  save  the  tips 
of  their  noses,  which  were  black.  Their 
character  appears  to  have  been  no  better 
than  that  of  their  congeners,  for  the 
learned  historian  of  Whalley  and  Craven 
describes  them  as  "  mischievous,  especially 
when  guarding  their  young,"  and  as 
approaching  the  object  of  their  resent- 
ment "in  a  very  insidious  manner."  Mr. 
Dobson  states  that  the  race  in  our  time 
had  greatly  deteriorated;  and  as  it  was 
likely  to  become  extinct,  an  experiment 
was  made  of  a  cross  with  tame  cattle, 
but  this  only  prolonged  it  a  single  gene- 
ration, as  the  half-bred  kine  showed  no 
prospect  of  progeny.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  help  could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  any  of  the  noblemen  just  enumerated, 
who  would,  I  venture  to  think,  have  helped 
Lord  Ribblesdale  out  of  the  difficulty,  if 
he  had  applied  to  them. 

To  make  connections,  as  the  Americans 
call  it,  with  Lower  Ribblesdale  is  not 
difficult  from  Blackburn  or  Preston.  From 
the  former  town  it  is  an  easy  run  to  Chat- 
burn,  a  station  which  puts  one  at  once 
within  haU  of  the  b^st  scenery  of  the 
district.  There  is,  just  opposite  Chatburn, 
a  great  hUl  called  the  Pendle,  which  I 
have  reason  to  believe  is  often  climbed  by 
enterprising  tourists — pdssibly  with  a  view 
to  training  their  muscles  for  the  Alps ; 
which,  without  depreciating  our  native 
mountains,  I  must  admit  to  be  much 
grander  things  in  their  way  than  the 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  fells.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  decide  whether  Chatburn 
is  so  named  from  St.  Ceadda  or  St.  Chad — 
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an  early  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  anciently 
the  patron  saint  of  the  diocese — bub  as 
Chatburn  is  the  present  limit  of  progress 
by  railway  in  that  direction,  I  have  come 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  end  of  the 
world ;  beyond  which  lies  the  mythic  land 
of  Austwick  and  Pudsay.  At  Chatburn 
I  am  haunted  by  no  pale  ghosts  of  the 
departed  urus,  and  as  the  ruins  of  Salley 
Abbey — I  had  nearly  written  Alley — exist 
far  more  in  the  minds  of  antiquaries  than 
in  the  outer  and  more  visible  signs  which 
appeal  to  my  gross  vision,  I  wend  my 
way  on  a  pleasant  ro!i.d  to  Clitheroe. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  t  aan  the  position 
of  the  castle  situated  on  an  island  of  rock, 
rising  high  above  a  sea  of  verdure  flecked 
■with  houses  great  and  small,  as  with 
argosies  and  coasting  craft.  Against  the 
lofty  rock,  crowned  with  a  grey  Norman 
keep,  dash  billows  of  foliage,  hurling 
their  leafy  spray  almost  to  the  level  of  its 
lofty  battlements.  Clitheroe  Castle  is 
the  fortress  one  dreams  of.  Not  the  actual 
place  of  power,  with  long,  low  batteries 
and  ugly  casemates,  but  a  genuine  falcon's 
nest,  from  which  the  lordly  bird  pounced 
upon  the  surrounding  country;  but  as  I 
plead  guilty  to  occasional  flashes  of  human 
feeling,  I  think  it  necessary  to  admit  in 
this  place  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
how,  before  cotton  was  invented,  there  was 
anything  to  steal  near  Clitheroe.  Pendle 
Hill,  just  opposite,  once  crowned  with 
Malkin  Tower,  was  well  known  to  be  the 
favourite  haunt  of  witches  and  warlocks  ; 
whose  occasioHal  desire  for  profuse  ven- 
tilation appears  to  have  been  entirely 
opposed  to  their  ordinary  habits.  Even 
in  modern  times,  all  the  wizards  I  have 
known  have  lived  in  stuffy  dens  in  Blooms- 
bury,  and  would  infallibly  have  caught 
bronchitis  if  they  had  been  exposed  on 
Pendle  Top  for  five  minutes.  Malkin 
Tower  has  disappeared,  but  Pendle  is 
a  grand  object  in  the  landscape  seen 
from  Clitheroe  Castle,  a  pleasant  walk  of 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  up-hill,  and 
richly  remunerative.  I  observe  that  it  has 
the  trick  of  other  hills  in  inducing  per- 
spiration while  climbing  them,  and  then 
freezing  the  very  marrow  with  a  chill 
blast  when  arrived  at  the  top.  But  there 
is  something  to  compensate  for  all  this  in 
the  prospect  of  broad,  grand,  rolling  Rib- 
blesdale.  There  is  in  this  region  of  great 
billowy  country  none  of  the  oppression 
which  crushes  me  in  a  narrow  Swiss  or 
Derbyshire  valley,  steaming  in  the  sun 
like  some  forgotten  work  of  a  prehistoric 


world.  I  declare,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  I  have  sat  in  the  thickly- 
wooded  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Derwent 
as  the  sun  poured  down  after  a  heavy 
shower,  until  I  should  not  have  been 
amazed  to  see  monstrous  saurians  emerge 
from  the  smoking  herbage,  and  to  hear 
pachyderms  of  vast  size  crushing  through 
the  damp  undergrowth.  But  here,  in  the 
Keep  of  Clitheroe,  the  air  breathes  nothing 
but  health  and  vigour — at  least,  to  those 
warmly  and  prudently  clad.  Ear  away 
to  the  right  and  left  of  Pendle,  stretch 
rounded  hills,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  rank  behind  rank,  till  a  picturesque 
purple  line  cuts  the  sky,  tender  with 
dainty  hues  of  primrose  and  pearl.  It  is 
a  pleasant  spot  for  a  morning  meditation, 
but  mine  is  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  a 
human  voice,  belonging  obviously  to  one 
careless  of  sky-lines  and  indifferent  to  the 
shifting  glories  of  amaranthine  clouds. 
"Look  'ere,  sir,"  it  says.;  "you're  a 
stranger.  Oot  yan  lies  Stony'urst.  Ye 
mind,  wheer  Tichbome  went  to  school. 
Thaay  tell  me  he's  thinner  noo." 

I  turn  aside  and  stroll  towards  Whalley 
— historic  Whalley — pitched,  not  on  Ribble 
bank,  but  on  that  of  its  tributary  the 
Calder,  not  to  be  confounded  with  other 
Calders  in  the  North.  As  the  falcon 
seemed  the  fittest  bird  to  dwell  at  Clitheroe, 
so  does  the  rook  find  itself  most  at  home  at 
Whalley — pronounced  as  if  written  Wawly. 
Here  are  deep  meadows  and  lofty  trees, 
musical  with  the  cawing  of  rooks,  who 
have  just  brought  their  young  out  to  teach 
them  to  find  food  for  themselves.  To  the  ear 
attuned  to  harmony,  it  is  sweet  to  mark 
the  difference  between  the  tenor  caw  of 
corvus  frugilegus  minor  and  the  deep  bari- 
tone of  corvus  major.  As  I  lounge  through 
an  archway,  a  fragment  of  the  great 
abbey,  the  chorus  is  marvellously  attuned ; 
the  treble  being  sustained  by  the  twitter- 
ing of  innumerable  finches,  and  other  tiny 
feathered  songsters,  while  the  deep  lowing 
of  kine  in  the  fat  pastures  supplies  a 
motive  like  the  Gregorian  chant  in  The 
Huguenots,  or  the  Anabaptist  hymn  in  Le 
Prophete.  By  turning  my  back  on  the 
useful,  but  pictorially- offensive  railway 
viaduct,  I  escape  the  hideous  presence  of 
a  corn  and  cotton  mill,  and  revel  in  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  England's  pastoral  scenes. 
Part  of  the  relics  of  ancient  Whalley  are 
incorporated  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
miller,  whose  peacocks  contribute  the  only 
discordant  note  in  the  prevailing  harmony, 
as  the  open  door  of  the  curious  old  church, 
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with  its  high  carved  pews,  invites  retreat 
from  the  glaring  sunshine. 

Past  Ribchester,  the  Ribble  pours  on- 
ward by  Hoghton  Tower,  famous  for  mighty 
pageants  and  receptions,  till,  a  stately  river, 
it  reaches  Proud  Preston,  famous  for  its 
guild,  its  shows — after  the  manner  of 
Chester  and  of  Coventry — and  its  proud 
position  as  capital  of  the  Duchy.  It  is 
curious  that  when  Preston  contained  less 
than  a  tenth  of  its  present  number  of 
inhabitants,  it  was  relatively  a  greater 
place  than  it  is  now,  with  its  wealth  of 
cotton  industry,  and  its  military  station. 
In  the  '45  Preston  was  a  more  important 
position  than  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Stuart  garrison.  When  the  coronet  of 
the  Stanleys  of  Lathom  and  Knowsley 
passed  to  the  Stanleys  of  Bickerstaffe, 
Preston  became  the  political  seat  of  that 
powerful  family ;  and  Patten  House,  in 
Church  Street,  Preston,  was  a  centre  of 
political  power  and  social  revelry.  While 
Aintree  was  unknown,  and  Liverpool  but  a 
rising  town  let,  Preston  during  the  race- 
week  was  the  scene  of  prolonged  festivity. 
It  was  here  that  by  some  freak  of  destiny 
the  Stanleys  represented  the  Whig,  and 
the  more-recently  grown  Horrockses  the 
Tory  interest,  and  that  election  contests  of 
unparalleled  severity  were  maintained. 
The  "  old  Earl  of  Derby,"  who  married  as 
his  second  wife  the  famous  Miss  Farren, 
kept  high  estate  at  Patten  House,  and  at 
Preston  fought  those  mains  of  cocks  with 
General  Yates,  on  which  enormous  sums 
were  staked.  In  those  old  times,  noble- 
men competed  in  the  cockpit  rather  than 
at  agricultural  shows,  and  game-cocks  were 
bred  instead  of  short-horns.  The  *'old 
Earl  of  Derby  "  is  reported  to  have  had 
many  a  main  of  cocks  fought  in  his  bed- 
room, as  he  lay  sick  for  the  last  time. 
But  the  glories  of  Preston  have  in  this 
respect  faded,  and  it  is  feared,  since  the  long 
strike,  in  some  others.  Yet  it  is  a  hand- 
some town,  with  a  fine  town-hall,  built  by 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  possesses 
delightful  parks,  one  of  which  borders  the 
beautiful  Ribble.  It  is  a  pleasant  ■  if 
lengthy  walk  from  Preston  to  Hoghton,  by 
Walton-le-Dale,  and  it  is  curious  that  in 
the  very  hot-bed  of  the  manufacturing 
interest,  the  genuine  unsophisticated  agri- 
culturist may  yet  be  met  with.  I  enquire  of 
one  of  these  children  of  nature  what  he 
thinks  of  the  harvest,  hinting  that  the 
grass  is  good,  but  the  com  looks  perished 
everywhere  for  want  of  sun,  and  I  receive 


the  eminently  sympathetic  answer:  "Ah 
dunno'  care  abeout  t'  cam.  We  dunno* 
grow  cam  hereabeouts.  We're  mostly  on 
paiisture." 


GEORGIE'S  WOOER. 

A   STORY   IN  THIRTEEN   CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER    VIII. 

Captain  Douglas  Ainsleigh  loitered  one 
morning  over  a  late  breakfast  in  the . 
Artillery  mess-room  at  Woolwich,  while 
his  friend  Cecil  Graham  lounged  com- 
fortably in  a  vast  easy- chair,  and  kept  up 
a  running  fire  of  observations  on  things 
in  general.  To  them  entered,  as  the 
ancient  plays  have  it,  one  Lieutenant 
Nipper,  a  young  man  of  vivacious  counte- 
nance, only  redeemed  from  coarseness 
by  a  good-natured  bonhomie  that  told  he 
was  capable  of  better  things,  if  but  a  hand 
were  found  strong  enough  to  pull  him 
from  the  mire  of  sensual  pleasures  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

All  three  men  were  in  undress  uniform, 
showing  that  the  morning  had  not  been 
an  idle  one.  The  lieutenant's  natural 
joviality  was  now  hidden  under  a  ludi- 
crously miserable  expression  of  face,  so 
evidently  intended  to  attract  attention, 
that,  as  he  flung  himself  on  to  a  seat  by 
the  fire,  Cecil  Graham  commented  on  his 
condition. 

*'  Now,  Nipper,  you've  been  coming  to 
grief  again  with  the  chief  !  " 

"  Right  you  are  !  "  replied  the  victim 
of  military  despotism  with  an  absurd 
assumption  of  a  brogue,  *'  and  it's  meself 
that's  concamed  about  that  same.  Hand 
me  over  the  papers,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can 
find  something  by  way  of  divarshun  for 
me  troubled  moind  !  " 

"  I'll  give  you  nothing,  if  you  don't  stop 
that  abominable  brogue,"  said  Graham, 
laughing  in  spite  of  himself,  and  tossing 
The  Standard  across  to  Nipper. 

"  Sure,  and  it's  in  no  fit  frame  of  moind 
I  am  to  read  anything  more  lively  than  the 
obituary — or  the  marriages,"  he  added, 
with  a  grimace ;  then,  looking  at  the 
paper,  he  veered  suddenly  round,  chair  and 
all,  toward  Ainsleigh,  and  said,  "  Sheeling ! 
why,  isn't  that  where  you  hail  from  ?  " 

Ainsleigh,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  to 
be  unconscious  of  the  lieutenant's  presence 
— a  way  he  had  with  youngsters  in  whom 
his  soul  delighted  not,  turned  his  head 
with  sudden  interest — 

"  Yes ;  what  about  Sheeling  ?  " 

"  Some  naval  fellow's  been  and  gone  and 
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expired  there — that's  all.  '  At  Sheeling, 
on  the  15th,  John  Fordyce  Hammond, 
Captain  R,N.'  Hullo,  Ainsleigh  !  I  hope 
the  old  buffer  wasn't  a  friend  of  yours  ! 
I'm  deuced  sorry  if  I've  said  anything 
wrong  you  know ;  "  and  he  looked  the 
concern  he  felt, 

"  ]N"o,  no,"  said  his  captain  hastily,  push- 
ing away  his  unfinished  breakfast. 

But  Cecil  Graham  had  seen  the  change 
in  his  friend's  face  as  I^^ipper  spoke,  and 
felt  a  sad  misgiving  that  there  were  more 
things  in  Douglas  Ainsleigh's  life  than  he 
dreamt  of,  and  that  the  day  of  unreserved 
confidence  was  over ;  for  how  changed  had 
Ainsleigh  been  since  he  returned  from  his 
last  leave  !  how  the  old  interests  and  the 
old  pleasures  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
charm  for  him  !  Graham  noted  all  these 
changes,  and,  like  the  wise  judge  we  have 
all  heard  of,  asked  himself  the  question, 
Who  is  she  ? 

"  You  promised  to  come  up  to  town  with 
me  to-day,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  looking 
somewhat  anxiously  at  his  friend.  "  I  told 
Lady  Laura  she  might  expect  us  to  show, 
at  what  she  calls  one  of  her  *  unseasonable 
gatherings,'  this  afternoon  ;  that  pretty 
Miss  Lushington  will  be  there — the  one 
with  the  dark  eyes  and  fair  hair,  you 
know.  Let  us  get  into  mufti  and  be  off. 
We  can  lunch  at  The  Rag,  and  then  stroll 
quietly  up  to  Lady  Laura's  when  it  suits 

TIS,"  • 

Miss  Lushington  might  have  had  carroty 
locks  and  a  squint,  for  all  the  interest  she 
seemed  to  rouse  in  Ainsleigh's  mind.  His 
thoughts  were  running  quite  in  a  different 
line,  and  might  have  been  transcribed 
thus  : 

"  What  the  devil  possessed  Aunt  Eleanor 
to  be  taken  ill  just  now,  of  all  times  in 
the  year  ?  Sending  for  the  mother  to 
nurse  her,  too  !  As  if  anyone  else  wouldn't 
have  done  just  as  well !  and  that  poor 
child  left  alone  .in  her  trouble !  It's 
enough  to  drive  a  fellow  mad,  I  swear — 
tied  here  by  the  leg,  too,  as  I  am — confound 
it !  One  can't  ask  for  leave  again  yet 
awhile.  Dear  little  Georgie  !  sweet,  pretty 
darling  !  what  an  ass  I  was  not  to  clinch 
the  matter  before  I  left  home  !  Bui 
no — it  wouldn't  have  done.  The  troubled 
heart  had  no  room  for  me  just  then.  Yet 
if  ever  I  saw  the  word  '  love  '  written  in 
a  woman's  eyes,  it  was  in  hers  that  day 
when  I  met  her  at  the  gate.  Poor  child  ! 
How  she  must  have  suffered  !  " 

Anything  was  better  to  Douglas  Ainsleigh 
in  his  presenb  frame  of  mind  than  inaction 


so  he  dressed  and  went  up  to  town  with 
Graham,  and  duly  presented  himself  at 
Lady  Laura  Danvers's  out -of -season 
"  drum,"  where  the  fair  Miss  Lushington 
held  high  court.  But  as  she  afterwards 
described  him  to  a  friend  as  "  good-looking, 
and  thorough  good  form,  you  know  ;  but 
oh,  my  dear,  such  a  stick  !  "  we  may  con- 
clude he  took  but  small  trouble  to  make 
himself  even  passably  agreeable. 

Now  Lady  Laura  Danvers,  Cecil  Gra- 
ham's exclusive  and  dignified  aunt,  lived  in 
Portland  Place ;  and  as  the  two  friends 
strolled  down  one  of  those  quiet  streets, 
through  which  you  may  cross  from  Port- 
land Place  to  New  Bond  Street,  they  came 
upon  a  German  band — a  band  in  no  way 
less  atrocious  than  its  fellows  ;  but  then — • 
it  played  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  ! 

Cap  in  hand,  his  instrument  of  torture 
peacefully  at  rest  under  his  arm,  one  of 
the  performers  made  his  way  to  Douglas 
Ainsleigh,  when  lo !  the  unwonted  donation 
of  half-a-crown  sent  him  back  to  his  com- 
panions in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium, 
and  forthwith  he  set  about  blowing,  or 
wheezing,  or  whatever  it  was  his  special 
duty  to  do,  with  an  energy  fearful  to 
behold,  and  that  threatened  to  drown  the 
strains  of  his  confreres. 

"  I  think,"  said  Graham,  laughing,  "  that 
if  Herr  Strumph  could  see  you  giving  half- 
a-crown  to  the  *  itinerants  of  brass,'  as 
he  calls  them,  he  would  have  a  fit." 

Now  Herr  Strumph  was  the  German 
bandmaster  of  a  crack  Line  regiment  lying 
at  Woolwich,  and  he  was  a  great  ally  of 
Captain  Ainsleigh's,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
that  officer  took  a  great  interest  in,  and 
had  a  profound  admiration  for,  his  band, 
one  of  the  best  either  in  that  garrison  or 
any  other. 

And  now  behold  this  enlightened  patron 
of  true  melody  bestowing  half-a-crown 
upon  the  "  itinerants  of  brass  !  "  But  then, 
though  the  fog  seemed  to  have  got  doWn 
the  long  brazen  throat  of  the  trombone, 
and  rendered  him  more  hoarse  than  he 
was  even  by  nature,  and  though  an  un- 
mitigated squeakiness  pervaded  the  cornet, 
that  band  was  playing  the  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube ! 

Douglas  Ainsleigh  felt  somehow  as  if  he 
were  all  at  once  farther  from  Georgie ; 
the  vision  of  her  sweet  face  that  the  music 
had  called  up  seemed  to  fade  away,  and 
the  true  Irish  eyes  seemed  gazing  at  him 
from  far  away  through  a  mist  of  tears, 
and  had,  in  their  depths,  a  reproachful, 
appealing  look  ! 
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"  Do  you  think,"  said  Ainsleigh,  as  they 
turned  down  New  Bond  Street,  "  do  you 
think,  Graham,  the  chief  would  gjive  me  a 
few  days'  leave,  if  I  asked  him  ?  Of  course, 
I  know,  with  Carstain  away,  it's  rather 
out  of  rule  ;  but  still " 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  interrupted  his 
friend,  "  you  only  joined  the  other  day  !  " 

"  Just  so,  but  I  was  recalled ;  and  the 
matter  I  want  to  go  about  is  urgent " 

*'  I  never  knew  a  fellow  want  extra  leave 
that  the  matter  wasn't  urgent ! "  said 
Graham,  quietly. 

"  Still,  in  this  case "  urged  Ains- 
leigh. 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  other,  "  it  always  is 
'  in  this  case.'  Every  man  thinks  his  own 
case  an  exception." 

*'  And  the  old  chief  is  not  at  all  a  bad  sort 
when  that  confounded  old  woman  of  his 
leaves  him  alone." 

"  Does  that  desirable  state  of  matters 
ever  exist  ?  "put  in  Graham,  incredulously ; 
and,  with  this  not  very  respectful  allusion 
to  their  commanding-officer's  wife,  the 
subject  dropped. 

Like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  it  appeared 
again,  however,  as  the  two  friends  parted 
that  night,  after  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
billiard-room  at  the  mess. 

"  I  shall  try  for  that  leave,  Graham," 
said  Ainsleigh. 

And  Graham  went  to  his  quarters  with 
a  thoughtful  countenance. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Mr.  Featheedoo  !  "  announced  the 
Fern  Leigh  footman  late  one  afternoon, 
a  day  or  two  after  Mrs.  Ainsleigh's  visit 
to  Beach  House,  and  that  reverend  gentle- 
man made  hia  way  through  the  long 
drawing-room,  and  piloted  himself  among 
the  ottomans  and  statuettes  and  furniture 
of  all  kinds  that  appeared,  to  his  disturbed 
imagination,  especially  designed  to  catch 
people  as  they  passed,  and  to  cause  the 
unwary  to  stumble  over  unexpected  claws 
and  projections. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  sat  at  her 
table  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and 
was  writing  a  letter  of  so  absorbing  a 
nature  that  she  heard  neither  name  an- 
nounced nor  visitor  approach. 

If  Mr.  Featherdew  needed  anything  to 
add  to  his  already  overwhelming  bashful- 
ness,  here  it  was. 

After  a  few  moments'  hesitation  he 
made  a  sound  that  ho  intended  for  a  gentle 
congh,  but  which  was,  owing  to  his  extreme 
nervousness,  more  like  an  infant  suffering 


from  aggravated  croup.  Mrs.  Ainsleigh 
started,  looked  up,  and  discovered  the  in- 
nocent and  blushing  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary noise.  She  laid  down  her  pen,  and 
welcomed  him  with  that  sweet  cordial  grace 
which  so  many  women  had  attempted  to 
imitate,  and  failed. 

Unfortunately,  embarrassment  is  infec- 
tious ;  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Featherdew 
refused,  not  exactly  to  be  "  comforted," 
but  at  all  events  to  be  put  at  his  ease, 
Mrs.  Ainsleigh  lost  as  much  of  her  habitual 
serenity  as  was  possible  to  such  a  thorough 
woman  of  the  world  ;  and  her  state  of 
mind  was  still  further  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that,  in  his  nervousness  and  agitation, 
Mr.  Featherdew  kept  tilting  himself  back- 
ward on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair,  and 
rearing  up  against  a  long  table  upon  which 
were  priceless  specimens  of  old  china. 

The  dew  stood  out  upon  the  little  man's 
forehead,  necessitating  the  use  of  his 
pocket  -  handkerchief,  in  accomplishing 
which  operation  he  dropped  his  hat,  and 
had  to  recover  it  with  many  muttered 
apologies  and  much  increased  distress  of 
mind. 

The  fact  was,  that  in  the  present  instance, 
his  errand  was  of  a  nature  to  concentrate 
to  its  fullest  intensity  the  nervous  agita- 
tion which  was  habitual  to  him,  save  and 
except  where  the  duties  of  his  calling 
completely  obliterated,  as  it  were,  his  own 
identity  from  view;  fori  have  sketched 
Mr.  Featherdew  very  feebly  if  my  readers 
do  not  understand  that,  in  spite  of  his 
bash  fulness  and  peculiarities,  no  better 
parish  priest  ever  undertook  the  cure  of 
souls. 

"  I  know,  Mrs.  Fernleigh — I  beg  pardon, 
Mrs.  Ainsleigh,"  he  began  at  last,  "your 
goodness  to  everyone — that  is  to  say,  to 
everyone  who  needs  your  kind  offices — 
and  I  feel  that  the  subject  upon  which  I 
have  called  to  see  you  to-day,  and  which 
is  my — my — in  fact — attachment — my  de- 
voted and  sincere  attachment  to  Mias 
Hammond,  will  excite  your  sympathy,  and 
that  you  will  see  it  in  the  light  I  do 
myseL^." 

Mrs.  Ainsleigh  looked  like  some  one 
who  has  been  asked  to  unravel  a  tangled 
skein,  and  cannot  find  the  end  of  the 
thread. 

Perhaps  it  struck  Mr.  Featherdew  that 
there  was  a  slight  skotchiness  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  motives  that  had  prompted 
this  call,  for  he  hastened  to  put  the  case 
more  clearly. 

*'  It  is  just  in  this  way,  dear  lady.    I  am 
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sensible  of  my  presumption  in  aspiring  to 
the  hand  of  the  young  lady  in  question, 
and  I  feel — I  think — that  is  to  say,  I  be- 
lieve— that  I  might  have  a  better  chance, 
if  your  influence  and  your  approbation 
were  accorded  to  me.  It  would  have 
weight  with  Miss  Hammond ;  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  !  " 

Here  the  poor  man's  countenance  became 
suffused,  and  he  continued  yet  more 
earnestly : 

*'  Indeed,  I  love  her  most  sincerely ;  and 
would  devote  myself,  as  far  as  might  be 
consistent  with  my  work,  to  make  her,  and 
the  dear  little  ones  who  are  dependent  upon 
her,  happy.  I  am  sure  you  have  heard, 
dear  Mrs.  Ainsleigh,  of  the  sad  poverty 
in  which  they  are  all  left  ?  I  really  do 
not  think  I  should  have  found  courage  to 
speak  of  my — my  attachment,  but  for  this." 

Mrs.  Ainsleigh  was  strangely  silent,  and 
a  little  nervous  contraction  of  the  brow 
told  that  her  feelings  were  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  tale  she  was  listening  to, 
than  might  have  been  expected. 

"  I  think  perhaps  I  could  write  better 
than  I  could  speak ;  and  may  I  say,  dear 
lady,  that  I  have  spoken  to  you,  and  that 
you  wish  me  God-speed  in  my  wooing  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ainsleigh  toyed  with  a  paper-knife, 
and  examined,  with  fictitious  interest,  the 
delicate  carving  on  the  haft ;  *'  Dear  mie !  " 
she  thought  to  herself,  "what  unpleasant 
entanglements  a  too  sympathetic  manner 
gets  one  into  !  And  yet  how  earnest  the 
little  man  is !  and  what  an  admirable 
thing  for  that  poor  girl,  fighting  the  battle 
of  life  alone,  and  burdened  with  those  two 
children,  to  have  a  home  of  her  own,  and 
be  happily  settled  in  that  comfortable 
parsonage  of  Sheeling  Church !  " 

Mrs.  Ainsleigh  knew  Georgie  well 
enough  to  be  quite  aware  that  you  might 
about  as  well  suggest  to  a  tigress  to 
present  you  with  her  soft,  young,  furry, 
purring  cubs,  as  strive  to  separate  Georgie 
from  the  fair-haired  twins.  She  knew 
that  whoever  marries  Georgie  must  take 
Jack  and  Tricksy  and  the  liabilities  too. 

This  was  the  hour  of  Mrs.  Ainsleigh's 
temptation ;  the  hour  in  which  the  train- 
ing of  her  fashionable  London  life  told, 
and  she  weighed  this  thing  in  the  balance 
of  expediency. 

She  had  always  hoped  and  prayed  that 
Douglas  might  marry  a  good  woman — a 
woman  worthy  of  his  love,  of  his  mother's 
too.  But,  then,  there  were  good  women 
in  the  world  who  might  be  quite  as  suitable 
as  Georgie  Hammond. 


There  it  was,  you  sefe. 

For  Douglas  Ainsleigh,  of  Fern  Leigh 
Manor,  this  match  would  not  be  suitable. 
How  keenly  she  had  felt  this,  and  what 
pain  it  had  been  to  her  to  feel  it,  as  she 
and  Georgie  sat  by  the  firelight,  and  the 
girl  told  her  of  the  heavy  troubles  and 
responsibilities  that  had  come  into  her 
young  life,  no  one  but  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  her- 
self knew.  She  had  tried  to  put  this 
feeling  from  her,  and  tried  in  vain ;  from 
very  cowardice  she  had  from  day  to  day 
delayed  writing  to  her  son  ;  and  was  still 
almost  at  a  loss  how  to  tell  him  "the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth ; "  namely,  that  she  thought 
Georgie  brave  and  fair,  and  sweet  and 
good,  but  she  did  not  want  the  heir  of 
Fern  Leigh  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  to 
take  to  himself  the  liabilities  and  the  two 
little  ones,  and  give  the  world — her  world 
— a  nine  days'  wonder  to  talk  about,  a 
kind  of  thing  of  which  her  long  life,  lived 
in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  wealth  and 
high  repute,  rendered  her  peculiarly  in- 
tolerant. 

Yet  there  was  no  generous  kindness 
Mrs.  Ainsleigh  would  not  have  done  for 
Georgie  Hammond — her  heart  yearned  to 
comfort  and  aid  the  girl ;  only 

Yes,  that  was  just  it — only,  the  "  what 
will  people  say  ?  " — a  bugbear  that  had  never 
as  yet  even  dared  so  much  as  to  show  its 
teeth  at  her  or  her  belongings — would  fall 
upon,  and  rend,  and  tear  this  marriage  if 
it  ever  came  about ;  and,  in  short,  Mrs. 
Ainsleigh  would  be  glad  to  find  that  her 
son's  love  for  the  girl  was  but  a  ripple  on 
the  surface,  not  a  current  deep  and  strong, 
that  would  drive  all  before  it. 

Then,  what  could  be  a  more  suitable 
match  for  the  incumbent  of  Sheeling  than 
this  very  bond  that  for  the  heir  of  Fern 
Leigh  would  be  prejudicial  ? 

"  You  know,  I  thought,"  said  Georgie's 
would-be  wooer,  troubled  at  the  silence  and 
indecision  of  his  listener,  "  that  as  Miss 
Hammond  seemed  to  be  so  lonely  in  the 
world,  and  to  have  no  friend  at  hand  to 
turn  to,  and  knowing — as  who  does  not  ? — 
your  kindness " 

Here,  warming  with  his  subject,  he 
waved  his  umbrella  slightly — just  the  least 
bit  in  the  world,  and  a  hideous  china 
monster,  worth  three  years'  income  of  the 
Sheeling  living,  tottered  on  its  pedestal, 
while  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  could  not  repress  a 
little  gasp  of  alarm. 

As  a  snail  that  has  protruded  its  horns 
and,  suddenly   encountering   an   obstacle 
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retreats   precipitately  into   its   shell,   Mr. 
Featherdew  shrunk  within  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  long  coat  appeared  all 
at  once  to  become  several  sizes  too  large  , 
for  him — lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  j 
and  looked  feebly  and  reproachfully  at  the  j 
distended  mouth  of  the  monster,  who  seemed  ' 
to  be  grinning  at  the  discomfiture  it  had  i 
caused. 

"You  were  saying,  I  think,  that  you 
fancied  Miss   Hammond   might  probably  j 
turn  to  me  for  advice  in  this  matter — did  | 
I  understand  you  rightly  ?  "  j 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Mr.  Featherdew,  getting  \ 
pink  and  warm  again.  "  At  first  I  thought, 
you  know,  to  have  asked  you  to  write  it  down 
for  me — not  what  I  was  to  say — oh  no, 
nothing  of  that  kind,  but  just  a  few  lines 
to  assure  Miss  Hammond  that  you  knew — 
that  is,  that  you  approved " 

"That  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question,"  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  interrupted  with 
decision. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  felt  it  would  be.  It  was 
only  a  thought,  you  know — a  passing 
thought,  I  do  assure  you !  I  said  so,  didn't 
I  ?  "  urged  poor  Mr.  Featherdew,  tearing 
the  finger  clean  off  one  of  his  gloves  in  a 
paroxysm  of  nervousness.  "  I'm  sure,  Mrs. 
Ainsleigh,  if  you  had  seen  Miss  Hammond, 
as  I  did,  when  her  father  died — if  you  had 
seen  the  devotion,  the  unselfishness,  the 
courage  with  which  she  went  through  it 
all — you  would  love  her — as  I  do  !  " 

At  this  climax  his  hearer  had  much  ado 
to  prevent  smiling ;  yet  she  felt  the  pathos 
of  his  earnestness. 

"I  sincerely  respect  your  devotion 
and  attention  to  Miss  Hannmond,  Mr. 
Featherdew,  and  I  am  sure,  very  sure 
indeed,  that  she  well  deserves  it." 

To  such  an  extent  did  the  ardent  lover 
appreciate  these  words  of  encouragement 
that  he  perched  himself  on  the  extremest 
edge  of  his  chair,  in  order  to  get  as  near  to 
his  hostess  as  possible,  and  looked  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

"  Then  if  Miss  Hammond  should " 

began  Mr.  Featherdew  again. 

Dear,  dear  !  how  strange  it  was  that  she 
could  not  keep  her  eyes  off  the  photograph 
on  the  writing- table  !  And  was  it  fancy — or 
had  the  eyes  of  her  son  really  a  reproachful 
look  in  them?     What  will  Douglas  say 


when  she  tells  him  that  Georgie  is  to 
marry  Mr.  Featherdew,  and  that  she,  his 
mother,  has  helped  on  the  marriage  ? 
Having  quieted  a  little  tiresome  cough 
that  had  interrupted  Mr.  Featherdew's 
remarks,  and  caused  him  to  mutter  a 
polite  hope  that  she  was  not  suffering  from 
cold,  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  spoke  : 

"  If,  as  you  suggest,  from  having  no 
other  friend  at  hand.  Miss  Hammond 
should " 

So  engrossed  had  these  two  been  in 
their  own  conversation — the  one  hungering 
and  pleading  for  words  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement, the  other  trying,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  to  persuade  herself  that 
unfaithfulness,  if  it  be  wise,  is  truth — that 
neither  had  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  in 
the  avenue,  and  both  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  upper  house- 
maid— who  had  no  business  there  at  all, 
and  whose  conduct  in  usurping  the  foot- 
man's place  nothing  but  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  occasion  could  justify — with 
the  unlooked-for  announcement : 

"  Please,  ma'am,  the  capting's  come ! 
and  his  room's  all  upside  down  with  the 
painters ;  and  will  the  housekeeper  get  the 
blue  room  ready  ?  " 
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CHAPTER   I,       *'  NO    PROMISE, 

"Not  a  minute  after  twelve  o'clock, 
remember.  A  white  gown  never  does 
suit  you,  and  if,  in  addition  to  having  to 
■wear  one,  you're  tired,  you'll  not  look 
your  best  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,  mamma ;  I  won't  sit  up 
after  twelve,  I  promise  you — i"  'eed,  I'm 
tired  now," 

"  Good-night,  my  dear."  Lady  Rosa 
Chumleigh  frigidly  kissed  the  smooth 
olive-tinted  forehead  that  was  dutifully 
bent  to  receive  the  salute,  and  turned  to 
leave  the  room,  "I  shall  send  Brydges 
to  you  in  twenty  miinutes," 

"  Oh  no ;  please  don't,  mamma,"  said 
the  former  speaker;  "I  would  so  much 
rather  be  alone  to-night.  I — I  have  some- 
thing to  do," 

"  Indeed,  what  is  it  ?  "  Lady  Rosa 
stood,  tall  and  awful,  on  the  threshold  of 
her  daughter's  room,  and  turned  the  light 
of  the  candle  which  she  carried  full  upon 
her  face.  "  I  so  particularly  desired  that 
nothing  should  be  left  to  the  last.  Your 
boxes  are  all  ready,  I  know,  and  the  lists 
are  made  out.  I  cannot  think  what  you 
can  have  to  attend  to ;  not  much  of  the 
trouble  of   this  business  has  come  upon 

Lady  Rosa  spoke  in  a  sharp,  suspicious 
tone,  and  bent  her  brows  with  a  firmness 
■which  did  not  appear  to  be  called  for.  Her 
daughter  rejoined  in  a  propitiatory  manner : 

"  No,  indeed,  mamma  ;  the  trouble  has 
been  all  yours,  I'm  sure,  as  it  always  is. 

TOL.   XXI. 


But  I  didn't  mean  about  my  boxes,  I  am 
not  going  to  disturb  anything  ;  it  was  only 
just  a  few  little  things  Julia  is  to  do  for 
me  after  I  am  gone — keepsakes  for  the 
school- children,  and  so  on — and  I  haven't 
had  time  to  write  them  down  for  her; 
that's  all," 

There  was  no  reasonable  fault  to  be 
found  with  this  explanation,  and  Lady- 
Rosa,  without  any  repetition  of  the  "  good- 
night "  or  the  kiss,  hurried  away.  Her 
daughter  held  the  door  open  until  her 
mother  had  reached  that  of  a  room  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  corridor;  then  she 
closed  it,  but  stood  by  it  listening.  In 
less  than  a  minute  the  sound  of  a  bell 
pulled  by  a  strong  hand  came  distinctly  to 
her  ears,  when  she  noiselessly  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  and  allowed  her  face  and 
figure  to  relax  into  a  pervading  expression 
of  relief. 

"  She  won't  come  back,  now  she  has 
rung  for  Brydges,"  thought  the  girl,  as 
she  seated  herself  before  the  dressing-table, 
and  gazed  into  the  draped  looking-glass, 
without  seeing  the  image  it  reflected  ;  "  I 
do  wonder  why  it  is  one  never  can  tell  quite 
the  truth  to  mamma.  It's  her  temper,  I 
suppose.  It  certainly  isn't  that  she  and  I 
don't  understand  one  another,  for  we  do, 
perfectly.  There  has  never  been  any 
mistake  at  all  about  '  this  business,'  as  she 
calls  it  in  her  cool  way.  How  like  mamma 
that  is  though  ;  she  never  pretends,  at  any 
rate.  I  should  not  think  there  are  many 
mothers  who  -would  talk  of  a  daughter's 
marriage  as  'this  business,'  especially 
to  the  daughter  herself ,  I  respect  her  for 
it,  though  I  could  not  imitate  it,  but 
Mr,  Thornton  is  right;  it's  that  way  of 
hers  that  has  made  and  kept  her  what  she 
is — 'master  an'  mair,'  as  he  says.     After 
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all,  it  will  be  such,  a  relief  to  get  away 
from  that — it's — it's  almost  worth  it ;  at 
least,  I  mean  it  would  be,  even  if  there 
was  nothing  else." 

She  had  spoken  the  last  words  in  which 
her  thoughts  were  framing  themselves 
aloud,  and  her  own  voice  roused  her. 
She  sat  upright,  looked  in  the  glass,  with 
intention  this  time,  and  began  to  loosen 
the  coils  of  her  hair. 

"Mamma's  right  in  one  thing,"  so  ran 
her  diverted  thoughts  ;  "  I  certainly  shall 
not  look  my  best  to-morrow  ;  I  daresay  I 
shall  look  about  my  worst" — a  little  satis- 
fied smile  crept  round  her  red  lips  and 
full  curved  chin,  as  a  dexterous  imp,  sent  on 
a  comforting  mission  by  vanity,  whispered 
that  her  worst  would  not  be  very  alarming 
— "  but  I  suppose  no  girl  ever  looks  really 
well  on  her  wedding-day." 

She  left  her  thought  unfinished,  and 
fell  to  brushing  her  hair  with  unnecessary 
vehemence. 

The  face  and  figure  which  the  glass 
reflected  were  very  charming  at  Laura 
Chumleigh's  "  best,"  and  calculated  to 
recall  Lady  Rosa  to  the  observer  as  little 
as  could  be  wished.  Laura  was  of  small 
stature,  slightly  built  without  being  thin, 
and  endowed  with  the  graceful  carriage 
and  beautiful  hands  and  feet  which  are 
supposed  to  indicate  "blue  blood."  There 
was  some  mistake  about  this  in  Laura's 
case,  for  her  father's  blood  was  not  blue, 
and  her  mother's  hands  and  feet  were 
usefully  ugly,  as  Lady  Rosa  did  not 
hesitate  to  remark  whenever  the  subject 
turned  up  in  conversation.  "  Points,  as 
vulgar  people  who  frequent  stables  call 
them,"  she  had  been  heard  to  say,  "  are  all 
nonsense,  like  Irish  eyes,  and  Spanish 
ankles;  there  never  was  a  mesalliance  in  the 
Ness  family,  until  I  made  one,  and  a  com- 
moner-looking lot  of  people  are  not  to  be 
seen  either  in  real  life  or  picture-galleries." 
Laura  was  content  to  have  the  "  points," 
without  caring  about  whether  she  was  en- 
titled to  them  on  scientific  principles,  and 
was  secretly  rejoiced  to  know  that  she  was 
totally  unlike  the  noble  family  of  Ness. 
There  was  something  vivid  and  gleeful 
abont  the  girl  which  added  a  great  charm  to 
her  real  and  regular  beauty ;  a  dancing 
brightness  in  her  shy  dark  eyes  ;  a  sudden- 
ness in  the  smile  that  flashed  all  over  her 
face,  and  seemed  to  touch  her  small  teeth  as 
light  touches  the  facets  of  cut  jewels;  a  rich- 
ness in  the  red  that  came  up  to  the  velvet 
surface  of  her  clear  olive  skin  of  an  almost 
southern  tint;  while  her  profuse  and  glossy 


hair  was  of  the  very  duskiest  warmest 
brown,  that  ever  escaped  the  harshness  of 
black.  Youth,  perfect  health,  and  high 
spirits,  are  important  elements  in  the 
composition  of  beauty,  and  all  these  Laura 
Chumleigh  possessed.  She  was  within  a 
week  of  twenty,  but  she  did  not  look  a 
day  over  seventeen ;  she  could  ride,  and 
skate,  and  dance,  as  if  life  had  been  in- 
tended as  a  succession  of  opportunities 
for  those  exercises,  and  she  had  been 
created  to  indulge  in  them ;  her  supple 
and  elegant  little  figure  was  full  of 
strength  and  nerve,  and  she  had  never  had 
as  much  as  a  headache  since  she  got  rid 
of  her  governess  and  the  lessons  which 
she  had  always  detested.  She  was  not 
quite  ignorant,  however,  because  she  really 
had  natural  intelligence ;  and  as  the  time 
in  the  schoolroom  had  been  inexorably 
appointed  to  be  gone  through,  she  had 
found  that  it  was  to  be  gone  through  more 
tolerably  by  learning  something,  than  by 
doing  nothing.  Lady  Rosa  was  not  to  be 
"got  over,"  and  Laura's  governess  was 
not  to  be  "  got  at ;  "  novels,  except  such 
as  would  have  bored  her  dreadfully  to 
read,  were  unattainable,  and  Lady  Rosa, 
who  took  a  singularly  unprejudiced  view 
of  her  daughter's  character,  had  spoken  to 
her  with  much  frankness  some  time  before 
she  was  sixteen,  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  the  interval  which  had  still  to  be 
got  through  in  the  schoolroom. 

"  You  have  no  fortune,  my  dear,"  said 
the  frank  mother,  "and  there's  none 
coming  to  you  from  anywhere.  If  you 
want  to  enjoy  life  you  will  have  to  marry 
well,  and  I  have  observed  that  silliness  and 
ignorance  do  not  take  as  they  once  did. 
Pretty  idiots  who  can't  spell  or  talk  have 
plenty  of  partners,  but  men  don't  marry 
them.  You  had  better  make  use  of  the 
ytar  and  a  half  there  is  before  you." 

The  girl  did  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand her  mother,  perhaps,  but  she  knew 
that  she  did  wish  to  enjoy  life,  and  that 
she  should  like  to  marry  well — it  is  fair 
to  her  governess  to  observe  that  it  was 
not  in  the  schoolroom  Laura  had  learned 
the  meaning  of  marrying  "  well  " — and  so, 
when  she  was  introduced  into  society  at 
seventeen  and  a  half,  she  could  spell,  and 
she  could  sing  well  enough  for  drawing- 
room  purposes,  and  she  could  talk  about 
general  subjects  with  int«*lligence  sufii- 
cient,  as  it  was  combined  with  a  very  pretty 
and  taking  air  of  interest  and  eagerness, 
to  gain  her  a  character  for  cleverness. 
Not  unpleasant  cleverness,  be  it   under- 
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stood — not  bookishness,  or  strong-minded- 
ness, or  any  thing  horridly  peculiar  of 
that  kind,  but  just  the  sort  of  cleverness, 
which,  with  everything  else  about  her, 
might  be  best  described  as  "  charming  !  " 

Laura  had  been  out  three  seasons,  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  the  third,  she  was 
marrying  well.  Lady  Rosa  was  satisfied, 
though  not  elated.  Things  had  gone  well, 
though,  of  course,  they  might  have  gone 
better.  It  would  have  saved  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  trouble  if  Laura  had 
married  in  her  second  season  ;  but  that 
could  not  be  helped,  and  even  Lady  Rosa 
did  not  expect  to  have  quite  everything  as 
she  wished ;  though  she  did  feel  that  there 
must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the 
system  of  the  universe  when  she  was 
thwarted.  The  night  before  her  daughter's 
wedding-day  had  arrived,  and  not  a  hitch 
had  occurred  in  the  preliminaries  and 
preparations.  To-morrow  would  see  Laura 
disposed  of,  if  not  according  to  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh,  at 
least  in  the  very  best  manner  that  had 
been  within  her  option,  and  the  expensive 
furnished  house  in  Lowndes  Street  might 
be  given  up. 

Such  were  the  pleasing  reflections  with 
which  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh  took  leave 
of  her  daughter  on  the  last  night  of  the 
girl's  home-life ;  such  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Laura  sat  brushing 
her  hair  before  the  glass,  with  "  some- 
thing to  do  "  between  that  time  and  twelve 
o'clock. 

Laura  had  brushed  her  hair  until  her 
arm  ached,  and,  after  rolling  it  up  into  a 
tight  ball,  had  taken  it  down  to  roil  it  up 
again  into  a  looser ;  she  had  fidgeted  with 
the  bottles,  and  boxes,  and  general  in- 
utilities upon  her  dressing-table ;  she  had 
opened  a  tempting  little  velvet-covered, 
satin-lined  case,  in  which  lay  a  necklet  of 
pearls  with  a  diamond  clasp,  and  had  closed 
it  again  hurriedly;  she  had  fingered  the 
smooth  ivory  binding  of  the  pretty  prayer- 
book  which  had  just  been  sent  her  as  a 
wedding-present  by  the  clergyman  who  was 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  on  the 
morrow,  and  had  inspected  the  anticipatory 
monogram  on  its  clasp.  She  was  dawdling, 
putting  off  the  something  which  she  had 
to  do ;  but  her  thoughts  were  busy  with  it, 
whether  she  would  or  no,  and  at  length  she 
rose  with  a  sigh,  carried  a  chair  across  the 
room,  set  it  against  a  gaunt,  old-fashioned 
mahogany  wardrobe,  and  had  just  stepped 
up  on  it,  and  stretched  out  her  arm  to  reach 
some  object  which  was  put  away  out  of 


sight  on  the  dusty  top  of  the  wardrobe, 
when  she  was  disturbed  by  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door.  She  stepped  down  from  the 
chair,  placed  it  against  the  wall,  and  un- 
locked the  door. 

"  Papa ! "  she  said,  but  not  loudly, 
though  she  was  surprised.  It  would  have 
required  more  than  surprise  to  make  any 
member  of  her  household  forget  the  vicinity 
of  Lady  Rosa,  or  run  the  risk  of  disturb- 
ing her. 

"  Papa  !     Come  in,  dear  papa  !  " 

"I  thought  I  should  not  disturb  you," 
said  Colonel  Chumleigh,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  room  with  noiselessness  due  to  prac- 
tice, "  and  I  wanted  to  say  good-night 
again." 

Laura  had  quickly  set  a  chair  for  her 
father,  and  she  now  perched  herself  lightly 
on  his  knee,  and  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  The  change  in  her  face  was  re- 
markable— it  softened  and  brightened. 

"  I'm  so  glad," she  said,  laying  her  richly- 
coloured  cheek  against  his  grey  head  ;  "I 
longed  to  say  good-night  by  ourselves,  but 
I  did  not  think  you  would  have  managed 
it.     How  did  you  manage  it,  papa  ?  " 

"  Well,  darling,  you  see  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  to-day,  and  things  were 
put  astray,  and  I  had  not  seen  the  papers 
at  all  comfortably ;  and  so  I  said  I  should 
stay  down  and  read  them  for  a  little, 
and " 

"  And  you  came  up  to  me  instead. 
Papa  " — she  raised  up  her  cheek,  unlocked 
her  arms  from  round  his  neck,  and  began 
to  smooth  his  hair  gently  with  her  little 
dark  hand — "  there's  always  an  awful 
feeling  about  the  last  of  everything,  isn't 
there  H  No  matter  how  little  one  cares  for 
a  person,  it  would  give  one  a  pang  to  be 
quite  sure  one  had  seen  the  last  of  that 
person,  and  it's  the  same  about  places  and 
things  that  one  does  in  one's  own  life.  I 
am  not  a  bit  fond  of  this  house ;  it  isn't 
like  home,  with  other  people's  furniture 
and  things  in  it ;  and  yet  I  have  a  solemn 
sort  of  feeling  about  this  being  the  very 
last  time  I  shall  ever  be  here  as  I  am  now, 
only  your  daughter,  you  know,  and  a  girl, 
with  people  to  look  after  me,  and  no  one 
to  look  after.  I  daresay  you  cannot  under- 
stand the  feeling,  papa,  because  you're  a 
man." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  I  under- 
stand it  perfectly.  What  else  do  you 
suppose  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  the 
evening,  except  that  it  is  the  last  I  shall  ever 
in  all  my  life  have  my  Firefly  with  me,  just 
as  my  own  daughter,  and  nothing  else." 
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Laura  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  head 
with  a  sob. 

*'  Hush  !  jon  must  not  do  that,"  said 
the  colonel,  frightened.  "You  must  not 
cry  to-nigbt,  my  darling." 

"  No,"  said  Laura,  with  a  faint  quiver 
of  a  smile;  "red  eyes  would  suit  me 
still  less  than  a  white  gown."  Then, 
seeing  he  did  not  understand  the  allusion, 
she  went  on :  'No,  we  mustn't  make  each 
other  miseiable.  Do  you  know,  papa," 
she  drew  herself  away  from  him  now,  so 
that  she  could  look  into  his  face,  "  I've 
been  thinking  the  very  best  of  this  busi- 
ness, as  mamma  calls  it,  is,  that  you  can 
often  come  to  me.  We  don't  see  much  of 
each  other — not  comfortably,  I  mean — 
though  we  do  live  in  the  same  house.  But 
you  will  often  come  to  me  at  my  own, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"I  hope  so." 

"  You  must  promise,  papa.  Not  only 
for  me,  you  know ;  for  Mr.  Thornton  likes 
you  so  much,  too." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  Laura."  She 
had  never  seen  her  father  so  moved  before. 
"  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  him,  and  be  a 
good  wife  to  him.  He  is  giving  you  a 
great  deal,  my  dear;  I  hope — I  hope  you 
will  never  give  him  cause  to  regret  his 
marriage." 

"  Indeed,  I  never  will,  papa.  I  wouldn't, 
if  it  was  only  for  fear  of  vexing  you. 
And  he  is  a  very  good  fellow ;  and  I  am 
awfully  lucky." 

She  had  risen  from  his  knee,  and  was 
standing  beside  him  while  she  said  this. 
Colonel  Chnmleigh  was  one  of  the  least 
articulate  of  men,  partly  from  a  natural 
slowness  of  speech,  partly  from  habitual 
discretion ;  and  though  he  knew  what  he 
would  have  liked  to  say  to  Laura  on  the 
present  occasion — a  golden  opportunity, 
which  by  no  earthly  possibility  could  come 
again  in  their  respective  lives — he  simply 
could  not  say  it. 

He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  of  fifty- 
five,  very  grey  for  his  age,  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  with  kindly  eyes,  still  blue  and 
clear;  and  he  looked  just  what  he  was — 
amiable  and  irrc  solute.  A  less  portentous 
personage  than  Lady  Rosa  might  have  been 
"master  an'  mair  "  over  Colonel Chumleigh, 
who  had  had  the  name  of  being  a  mar- 
tinet in  his  regiment,  and  had  deserved 
it.  After  he  had  kissed  his  daughter 
many  times,  and  left  her,  and  was  step- 
ping noiselessly  along  the  corridor  to  his 
dressing-room,  he  said  to  himself: 

"  I  wish  she  had  said  *  happy  '  instead 


of  'lucky.'  I  wish  it  was  more  of  a 
love-match  ;  and  yet  " — the  colonel  smiled 
at  his  own  romantic,  behind-the-times  no- 
tions— "howoftenhermother  has  reminded 
me  that  ours  was  a  love-matcb,  and  begged 
me  to  observe  what  has  come  of  it !  " 

When  Laura  had  shut  the  door  of  her 
room,  and  locked  it  for  the  second  time 
that  night,  she  picked  up  a  newspaper, 
which  had  fallen  out  of  her  father's  pocket. 
It  was  The  Morning  Post  of  that  day.  She 
laid  it  on  her  dressing-table,  thinking  that 
the  colonel  had  probably  intended  to  show 
something  in  the  paper  to  Lady  Rosa. 
Laura  had  not  looked  atThe  Morning  Post ; 
she  did  not  look  at  it  now,  but  immediately 
resumed  the  occupation  that  her  father's 
coming  had  interrupted.  She  took  down 
a  small  flat  parcel  from  the  top  of  the  old 
wardrobe,  blew  the  dust  off  it,  and  pushing 
away  everything  on  the  dressing-table,  in- 
cluding the  case  with  the  pearls  in  it,  she 
untied  the  parcel  and  arranged  its  contents 
before  her. 

They  were  neither  numerous  nor  re- 
markable. A  small  volume  of  selected 
poems,  prettily  bound  in  vellum  with  red 
edges,  two  or  three  ball  programmes,  a 
"  bill  of  the  play "  of  an  amateur  per- 
formance printed  on  white  satin,  half-a- 
dozen  letters  directed  to  "Miss  Chumleigh," 
but  without  postmarks,  and  an  unframed 
photograph  of  a  young  man  dressed  in 
yachting  clothes,  comprised  the  whole. 
Laura  laid  these  things  out  in  two  lines, 
as  a  fortune-teller  "  lays  the  cards,"  and 
then  she  put  her  elbows  on  the  table — one 
of  them  was  resting  on  the  newspaper,  its 
dusky  dimples  touched  the  list  of  deaths 
for  the  day — and  leaning  her  forehead  on 
her  joined  hands,  looked  at  them  intently. 

"  It  would  not  be  right  to  keep  them," 
she  murmured;  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
all  along  that  they  must  go.  I  daresay 
Mr.  Thornton  wouldn't  care  a  bit,  if  he 
knew  about  them,  but  he  does  not  know, 
and  I  cannot  tell  him  now,  when  I  did 
not  tell  him  at  first.  He  would  not  under- 
stand, men  never  do."  This  was  a  fixed 
belief  of  Lady  Rosa's;  and  Laura  had 
adopted  it,  being  an  easy  and  convenient 
dogma,  with  a  confidence  whitth  phe  did  not 
invariably  extend  to  her  mother's  notions. 

Presently  she  changed  her  attitude ;  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  took  up  the 
little  vellum-bound  volume  of  poetry,  and 
turned  over  the  red-edged  leaves.  The 
margins  were  broad,  the  type  was  quaint; 
there  were  the  daintiest  initial  letters  to  the 
sweetest  possible  utterances  of  passion,  of 
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hope,  of  constancy ;  and  there  were  a  goodly 
number  of  reckless  and  deeply-scored 
pencil  marks,  and  even  a  few  scribbled 
comments,  with  a  date  or  two,  on  the 
cream-coloTired  margins.  Laura  glanced 
at  some  of  these,  and  the  colour  deepened 
on  her  cheeks ;  she  fluttered  the  leaves, 
and  turned  to  the  title-page.  On  the 
opposite  leaf  two  big  capital  letters  were 
written  in  a  bold  hand.  They  were  L.  C. 
"  I  ought  to  burn  it,"  so  ran  her  thoughts, 
"  but  it's  a  pity;  all  the  verses  I  care  about 
and  that  I  ever  learned  are  there — besides, 
there's  no  fire,  and  I  should  be  a  long  time 
about  burning  it  .in  the  candle,  leaf  by 
leaf.  I  think  I  need  not  destroy  it,  if  I 
rub  out  all  the  writing  carefully.  Yes, 
that's  what  I'll  do — it  will  fit  under  the 
tray  of  that  horrid  big  dressing-case^ — but 
this  must  go."  She  cut  out  the  leaf  with 
the  capital  letters  upon  it,  slipped  the 
little  volume  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress- 
ing-gown, and  went  on  with  her  task 
of  inspection.  After  one  quick  glance  at 
it  she  had  placed  the  photograph  face 
downwards,  and  she  now  left  it,  but  she 
looked  through  the  playbill,  and  the  ball 
programmes,  lingering  and  musingly.  It 
was  the  turn  of  the  letters,  and  Laura 
faltered.  She  drew  first  one,  then  another, 
from  its  envelope,  but  she  put  them  back 
unread. 

"  No,  no;  I  must  not,  I  resolved  I  would 
not.  And  why  should  I,  even  if  it  was 
not  wrong  ?  I  know  them  all  by  heart." 
She  made  a  little  pile  of  them  on  the  top 
of  the  photograph,  and  laid  her  face  upon 
the  pile.  Her  heart  beat  quickly,  her  light 
and  shallow  nature  was  stirred  by  a  strange 
trouble  which  frightened  her.  The  fear 
was  something  like  that  she  had  often 
felt,  when  a  child,  at  finding  herself  in  the 
dark,  and  which  had  made  her  say  "  Our 
Father  "  as  quickly  as  she  could  get  the 
words  out.  She  said  them  now,  right  on 
to  the  end,  half  aloud,  and  rapidly,  like  a 
charm ;  and  when  the  last  word  was 
uttered,  she  gathered  up  the  little  heap 
and  the  other  things,  threw  them  into  the 
fender,  and  set  a  light  to  them.  Kneeling 
on  the  hearthrug  she  watched  them  burn- 
ing ;  the  process  took  some  time,  and  she 
had  to  hold  the  taper  down  to  the  half- 
charred  papers,  and  relight  them  more 
than  once. 

As  the  last  morsel  of  white  edge  turned 
to  black  crispiness  and  curled  itself  up,  a 
harmless  pinch  of  dust,  the  big  clock  on 
the  stairs  and  the  little  one  on  Laura's 
table    came  to    terms    about    the    time, 


and  simultaneously  announced  twelve 
o'clock.  Laura  got  up  off  the  hearthrug, 
opened  the  ponderous  dressing-case  which 
Lady  Rosa  had  inflicted  on  her — it  was 
an.  ancient  chattel  of  the  noble  house  of 
Ness — and  thrust  the  little  vellam-bound 
volume  under  the  second  tray  ;  took 
several  small  packets,  neatly  made  up,  and 
addressed  in  her  own  writing,  out  of  a 
drawer,  and,  having  disposed  them  in  evi- 
dence for  Lady  Rosa's  inquisitorial  inspec- 
tion in  the  morning,  she  contrived  to  very 
nearly  keep  her  promise  to  her  mother. 

It  was,  however,  long  before  she  slept. 
The  clocks  had  struck  the  hour  three  times 
after  midnight,  and  still  Laura  Chumleigh 
lay  wide  awake,  with  her  hands  clasped 
behind  her  head,  and  her  dark  eyes  gazing 
out  towards  the  late-summer  dawn,  mur- 
muring to  herself,  ever  and  anon,  while 
the  strange  trouble  crept  over  her  :  "  I 
never  said  I  would  wait !  It  was  no 
promise !  " 


ON  DUTY  IN  STRIKETOWN. 

I  WAS  sitting  at  dinner  one  fine  evening 
in  May  last,  in  the  happy,  contemplative 
mood  of  a  man  who  has  finished  his  day's 
work — even  to  his  dinner — with  nothing 
before  him  but  his  slippers  and  bed, 
when  the  adjutant  rode  up  to  the  front- 
door in  a  hurry. 

"Fifty  men,"  he  said,  "are  requii^ed  to 
go  to  Striketown,  to  reinforce  the  troops 
there  ;  the  '  special '  leaves  the  station  in 
half  an  hour.     Shall  you  be  ready  ?  " 

"Yes,  in  ten  minutes,"  I  shouted  after 
him,  as  he  vanished  up  the  street  on  the 
way  to  the  barracks,  where  the  men  had 
been  in  waiting  for  the  last  two  days. 

Visions  of  the  necessity  arising  had  in- 
duced me  to  pack  a  small  portmanteau 
beforehand,  with  an.  extra  flannel  shirt 
and  pair  of  boots,  jammed  in  on  the  top 
of  the  proverbial  toothbrush  and  cake  of 
soap ;  so  little  remained  but  to  change  my 
easy  coat  and  shoes  for  the  martial  scarlet 
of  the  British  Infantry ;  to  ram  the  brand- 
new  helmet,  just  issued,  and  bright  as 
new  brass  and  gilding  could  make  it,  on 
my  head  ;  to  wish  a  hurried  "  good-bye  "  to 
those  at  home  ;  and  to  be  up  at  the  station, 
as  I  had  said,  within  the  allotted  ten 
minutes. 

On  one  side  the  "  special "  was  drawn 
up  the  engine,  fizzing  and  spluttering,  in 
a  hurry  to  be  off;  and  a  little  knot  of 
people,  of  the  class  that  somehow  always 
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manage  to  sneak  in  when  anything  is 
going  on,  whispering  and  watching  on  the 
platform.  After  a  few  minutes'  waiting 
the  tread  of  the  men  outside  was  heard, 
and  they  came  filing  in  through  the  doors, 
their  bright  uniforms  looking  strangely 
picturesque  in  the  dim  light,  their  features 
lit  up  with  the  anxious,  wistful  looks  that 
told  its  tale  of  their  delight  to  be  up  and 
doing,  and  away  from  the  irksome  routine 
of  the  barrack-square. 

Each  man  carried,  strapped  on  his  back, 
his  valise,  in  which  were  a  pair  of  boots,  a 
clean  shirt,  a  towel,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and 
razor ;  by  the  side  of  his  bayonet,  resting 
peacefully  in  its  scabbard,  hung  a  haver- 
sack ;  round  his  shoulder  was  the  great- 
coat, rolled,  the  ends  fastened  together  with 
a  strap  and  brought  under  the  arm ;  while 
in  front,  dependent  from  the  waistbelt, 
white  with  pipeclay  and  elbow-grease, 
were  the  two  small  black  pouches,  each 
containing  twenty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge. 
Forty  rounds  apiece,  and  the  little  party, 
numbering  just  fifty-nine,  had  in  their 
possession  more  than  two  thousand  lives  ! 

Ten  rounds  apiece  out  of  the  forty  were 
loosened,  and  lay  ready  for  immediate  use 
in  one  of  the  pouches ;  the  black  iron  base 
of  the  cartridges,  with  the  copper  cap  in 
the  centre,  having  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  series  of  eyes  staring  out  steadily 
at  me,  as  I  opened  flap  after  flap  to  inspect 
the  contents. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  being 
correct,  the  men  were  moved  into  the 
carriages ;  the  doors  were  locked,  as  the 
British  private  has  an  irresistible  incli- 
nation to  jump  out  at  the  most  awkward 
moments ;  a  few  last  words  of  instruction 
were  given  by  the  adjutant ;  and  we  were 
off  into  the  dark  night,  the  men  giving  a 
parting  cheer  as  we  left  the  platform. 

My  instructions  were  of  the  vaguest. 
Two  telegrams  had  arrived,  urging  the 
despatch  of  a  party  at  once,  to  reinforce 
the  men  already  engaged  at  the  spot 
where  the  riots  were  proceeding  ;  the 
second  following  so  sharp  on  the  first, 
that  the  gravest  emergency  must  have 
rendered  it  necessary.  On  the  face  of  it, 
it  looked  as  if  the  troops  already  there — 
amongst  them  one  hundred  of  my  own 
regiment — were  too  few  in  number  to 
check  the  outbreak,  and  required  instant 
assistance  ;  and  this  thought,  coupled  with 
that  spice  of  uncertainty  which  invariably 
increases  the  excitement  under  which  any 
enterprise  is  undertaken,  made  us  all 
doubly  anxious    to    be   speedily   on   the 


spot,  and,  when  there,  to  be  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  preparation  to  take  an 
immediate  part  in  the  proceedings. 

So  the  men  unrolled  their  coats,  putting 
them  on  under  their  valises,  thus  gaining 
greater  freedom  for  their  arms,  and  like- 
wise being  prepared  for  a  change  in  the 
weather,  which  was  cold  and  threatening ; 
while  the  young  officer  who  accompanied 
me,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the 
column  when  on  the  march,  was  given 
definite  instructions  as  to  his  conduct 
under  certain  circumstances,  should  they 
occur — the  principal  one  being  that,  in 
case  of  the  mob  interrupting  the  line  of 
march  at  any  point,  he  was  not  to  swerve 
to  the  right  or  left  to  pass  them,  but  to 
wait  facing  them  till  I  should  decide  on 
the  plan  to  be  adopted ;  a  caution  which 
the  young  fellow  received  with  a  smile 
that  showed  that  he,  at  least,  had  his  heart 
in  the  right  place.  As  it  happened,  these 
precautions  were  needless.  It  was  near 
midnight  when  we  drew  up  at  the  station ; 
and  the  rioters  had  cleared  away  to  bed, 
leaving  the  streets  quite  empty,  and  so 
allowing  us  to  march  the  party  to  the 
Town  Hall  without  any  more  difficulty 
than  if  we  had  been  shifting  barracks  in 
ordinary  times. 

We  found  the  detachment  which  had 
preceded  our  own  quartered  in  the  Ex- 
change, a  semi-religious-looking  building, 
opposite  the  Town  Hall,  with  rows  of 
Gothic  pillars  and  pointed  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass ;  at  one  end  was  a  large 
sloping  .  platform  for  an  orchestra  ;  and 
scattered  about  the  floor,  on  innumerable 
chairs,  were  the  sleeping  forms  of  the 
soldiers,  partially  or  wholly  dressed,  with 
rifles  and  belts  close  to  their  hands.  The 
entry  of  our  own  party,  fully  accoutred,  had 
the  effect  of  rousing  the  greater  part  of  their 
comrades  ;  and  the  dimly-lighted  hall  was 
soon  alive  with  men,  in  all  stages  of  dress 
and  undress,  greeting  one  another  with 
boisterous  goodwill,  or  recounting  to  the 
new-comers  the  doings  or  duties  of  the  day 
just  past.  Blankets,  fresh  from  the  loom, 
were  being  cut  off  from  the  piece  in  pairs, 
and  served  out  to  each  man  in  turn,  and  a 
huge  tin  of  smoking  coffee  awaited  each 
of  them  not  far  off. 

"  Here's  to  the  Mayor  of  Striketown,  and 
God  bless  him  for  thinking  of  us  !  "  cried 
a  man,  drinking  off  his  cupful,  and  coming 
again  for  a  second ;  and  we  had,  indeed, 
all  of  us  cause  to  thank  that  dignitary  for 
this  and  many  other  acts  of  thoughtful 
kindness  during  our  long  stay  in  his  town. 
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The  men  settled  down  and  disposed  of, 
I  went  across  to  the  Town  Hall  to  report 
arrival. 

I  found  the  building  lighted  up  as  if  a 
fete  were  in  act  of  celebration ;  the  great 
hall  was  thronged  with  police,  orderlies, 
civil  officers,  messengers,  and  others ; 
telegraph-boys  were  flitting  to  and  fro, 
and  a  sentry  was  tramping  np  and  down 
at  the  back,  where  a  pair  of  folding- doors 
led  towards  the  centre  of  the  place.  Beyond 
these  doors  was  the  court,  the  bench,  the 
jury-box,  the  dock,  and  the  "  place  reserved 
for  attorneys,"  occupied  by  sleeping  police 
in  full  uniform,  with  cutlasses  by  their 
sides.  After  passing  this  strange  scene, 
I  traversed  some  more  rooms,  devoted 
in  usual  times  to  justice,  now  used  as 
sleeping  rooms ;  then  came  some  stone 
steps,  a  damp  swish  of  cold  air  in  cross- 
ing an  open  courtyard,  guarded  by  heavy 
crossed-iron  doors  ;  a  second  passage,  turn- 
ing sharp  to  the  right,  where  a  glimpse 
could  be  caught  of  the  "  charge-room," 
cro  wded  with  police,  and  brilliantly  lighted ; 
and  at  the  end  of  all  a  door,  thrown  open 
by  a  policeman,  who  called  out  to  the 
persons  inside,  at  present  from  my  position 
invisible,  "  Officer,  to  report  himself  !  " 

The  next  minute  I  was  in  a  room,  small 
and  square,  the  atmosphere  densely  loaded 
with  tobacco  smoke,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
a  want  of  fresh  air  decidedly  apparent. 
In  the  centre  was  a  long  official  table, 
covered  with  glasses  filled,  half- filled,  or 
empty ;  some  dozen  or  more  of  bottles  in 
the  same  stages,  several  boxes  of  cigars, 
and  a  large  desk  covered  with  papers  and 
telegrams. 

At  this  desk  sat  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  troops,  puffing  a  cigar,  and  turning 
round  in  conversation  to  a  stout,  decided- 
looking  man  on  his  right,  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  mayor.  Crowding  round  the 
table  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  men,  some 
in  uniform,  others  civilians :  all  chatting, 
smoking,  or  sipping  their  whisky-and- 
water.  And  these  latter  I  soon  discovered 
were  the  masters,  mostly  magistrates, 
who  were  detained  here  on  duty,  to  ac- 
company the  troops,  should  their  presence 
be  required. 

Every  now  and  again  the  door  would 
open,  and  all  eyes  would  be  directed  on 
the  new-comer,  as  those  already  there 
listened  to  his  report.  Now  a  smart  young 
lancer  would  stroll  jauntily  in,  cigar  in 
mouth,  and  tall  lauce-cap  covered  with 
oilskin  on  his  head,  his  sword  clanking, 
and  his  report  given  with  just  the  blightest 


suspicion  of  a  drawl :  *'  Nothing  to  report, 
sir.  No  fellows  about;  gone  to  bed,  I 
suppose."  Upon  which  room  would  be 
made  for  him  at  the  table,  and  a  glass, 
fresh  charged,  put  at  his  elbow. 

After  him  came  a  big,  square-set  dragoon, 
with  a  helmet  burnished,  with  gold,  but 
without  the  plume ;  and  he  too  would 
make  his  report  and  subside,  amid  a  buzz 
of  interrupted  conversation. 

Occasionally  the  incomer  would  be  a 
civilian — a  magistrate  who  had  accom- 
panied the  patrol — and  a  shower  of  rough 
pleasantries  would  be  launched  at  his  head, 
respecting  the  "enemy,"  or  his  seat  on 
horseback  while  at  the  trot  at  the  heels  of 
the  dragoons.  At  intervals  the  mayor 
would  call  through  the  speaking-tube  at 
his  elbow,  when  would  appear  a  policeman 
with  a  dozen  fresh  glasses,  or  perhaps  a 
bottle  of  whisky  from  The  Borough  Arms 
across  the  way.  The  strike  had  evidently 
affected  the  consumption  of  cigars  and 
spirits  in  a  most  refreshing  manner. 

This  room  got  to  be  termed  the  "whisky 
parlour  "  by  the  youngsters  amongst  us, 
in  distinction  to  the  *'  champagne  parlour," 
which  was  in  the  front  and  more  exposed 
part  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  was  used  only 
by  day,  in  consequence  of  a  warning,  in 
the  shape  of  a  stone,  which  came  through 
the  plate-glass  window  early  one  morning, 
and  proved  so  unwelcome  an  addition  to  the 
council  as  to  necessitate  its  meeting  in  a 
place  less  exposed  to  rude,  noisy  visitors. 
In  this  aristocratic  chamber  nothing  but 
the  liquid  which  gave  it  its  name  was 
permitted,  and  councils  of  war  went  on 
merrily  enough  within  it  to  the  tune  of 
"  Mumm's  Extra  Dry,"  and  "  Intimidads  " 
at  fifty  shillings,  from  early  morn,  till 
evening  called  the  counsellors  to  that 
other  refuge  consecrated  to  the  dewy  pro- 
duce of  Ben  Nevis. 

But  time  was  slipping  on,  and  I  had  been 
warned  as  first  to  turn  out  with  fifty  men ; 
so  as  it  was  past  two  in  the  morning,  I 
sallied  out  of  the  dense  smoke-laden 
atmosphere,  to  find  out  where  my  billets 
had  been  cast. 

"  One  gentleman  can  have  a  bed,  the 
other  one  will  have  to  sleep  on  the  table," 
was  the  reply  when  we  had  found  them ; 
and,  being  the  senior,  I  dispensed  with  cere- 
mony, and  chose  the  bed. 

Not  for  long,  though.  As  far  as  repose 
went,  I  might  have  taken  the  table,  for 
hardly  were  my  boots  off,  before  a  clatter 
of  hoofs  in  the  street,  and  a  loud  rapping 
at  the    door,  announce   a   summons.     Of 
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course,  the  boots  were  on  in  an  instant, 
and  by  the  time  the  men  were  up  and 
ready  we  were  there  too — the  men  two 
deep,  drawn  up  fronting  the  Town  Hall, 
with  Mr.  Mayor  and  half-a-dozen  civilians 
in  a  grroup  in  front  of  them. 

"  There's  your  magistrate,  captain,"  said 
the  former,  producing  a  stout  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  comforter  round  his  neck. 
*'  Stick  him  in  your  cab,  and  be  off  along 
the  way  he  shows  you  ;  the  lads  are  after 
mischief  again." 

A  cab  was  waiting,  and  the  magistrate 
was  put  in,  and  then  off  we  started. 

Our  way  led  through  streets  of  plea- 
santly-situated villas,  in  which  every  pane 
of  glass  had  been  smashed,  the  windows 
being  filled  up  with  boards.  On  the  walls 
were  great  posters,  some  of  warning,  as  : 
"  The  Riot  Act  has  been  read,  all  orderly 
people  are  warned  to  go  home  at  once." 
Or  again :  "  Take  notice,  all  persons  col- 
lecting in  groups  of  more  than  three  will 
be  dispersed  by  the  military." 

There  were  others  addressed  to  "  The 
Operatives  on  Strike,"  "  To  our  Brother 
Workmen,"  and  so  on,  holding  forth  various 
remedies  for  the  present  deadlock,  some 
attributing  it  to  the  masters,  others  to  the 
men  ;  while  one  tremendous  array  of 
figures  went  to  prove  that  teetotalism  was 
the  only  protection  against  the  further 
decline  of  England's  greatness.  Another 
showed  that  Russian  machinations  were  at 
the  root  of  all  the  mischief,  and  one  bigger 
and  redder  than  all  the  rest,  turned  out  to 
be  nothing  but  the  advertisement  of  a  local 
tobacconiist. 

After  passing  several  streets  much  in  the 
same  state  of  blindness  and  boardings,  we 
came  on  some  two  hundred  or  more  rough- 
looking  fellows,  with  many  women  amongst 
them,  who  appeared  anxious  to  prevent  our 
pushing  on.  A  few  stones  were  thrown  ; 
abuse  was  freely  levelled  at  us,  the  adjec- 
tives being  of  a  most  explosive  and  blood- 
thirsty character,  enhanced  no  doubt  by 
being  expressed  in  the  choicest  Lancashire 
dialect ;  but  not  the  slightest  disposition  to 
move  on  was  manifested. 

"  I've  got  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  order 
to  fire  written  on  it,"  said  the  magistrate, 
peeping  out  of  his  cab-window ;  but  his 
head  so  narrowly  escaped  trying  conclu- 
sions with  a  brick-bat,  that  he  retired  it 
in  quick  time. 

However,  the  affair  looked  to  me  so  long 
away  from  the  last  resort  of  all,  that  I  left 
the  worthy  gentleman  in  his  shelter,  and 
called  a  halt.     The  men  had  been  march- 


ing in  fours  with  bayonets  unfixed,  and  by 
forming  them  to  the  front,  the  long  column 
wheeled  up  right  across  the  street,  com- 
pletely blocking  it  up.  This  produced  an 
evident  movement  among  the  mob  ;  there 
was  only  one  way  for  them  now  to  get  out, 
and  that  was  backwards  in  retreat.  The 
movement  evidently  interested  them,  and 
thei-e  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
volleys  of  abuse  and  mock  words  of  com- 
mand. Not  an  eye  amongst  them  but  was 
turned  full  on  us,  but  though  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  line,  I  fancied  I  noticed 
ever  so  slight  an  inclination  of  shrinking 
back  in  the  shoulders  of  the  foremost, 
much  as  if  their  heads  and  faces  said 
"Yes,"  and  their  bodies,  "No."  One 
slouching  fellow  stood  about  the  centre  of 
their  foremost  rank,  noticeable  for  his 
extremely  bad  whity-brown  hat,  and  for 
the  state  of  maudlin  drunkenness  in  which 
he  appeared  to  be.  On  either  side  of  him 
were  two  dishevelled,  dissipated-looking 
women,  without  whose  assistance,  I  think 
he  would  certainly  have  fallen.  I  caught 
this  fellow's  eye  as  I  took  a  glance  round 
the  lot,  and  felt  that  he  saw  me,  and  that 
I  had  him  in  my  power,  there  was  such  an 
evident  quailing  of  the  bloodshot  circles 
that  did  duty  for  eyes  in  his  face.  So  I 
singled  him  out  for  my  experiment  in  mob 
oratory,  taking  a  step  nearer  to  where  he 
was  swaying  about,  and  speaking,  or  rather 
shouting,  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the 
ceaseless  clatter  of  the  clogs. 

"  Now,  my  man,"  I  said,  "  look  here, 
I'm  going  to  fix  those  bayonets ;  you  know 
what   that   means,    and  you   know   what 

comes  after  that "  and  turning  to  the 

men,  I  gave  the  word  to  fix. 

The  bayonets  sprang  out  with  a  bound, 
and  rattled  smartly  into  the  rifles,  the 
lights  shining  and  dancing  on  the  bright 
steel  like  so  many  diamonds.  Hardly 
were  they  on,  when  a  woman's  voice  behind 
me  cried  out  shrill  and  loud  above  the 
clamour  :  "Oh,  my  God !  Charley,  they  be 
going  to  shoot !  " 

The  pitch  of  the  woman's  voice  was  so 
high,  that  it  rang  out  like  a  trumpet-call, 
and  sent  a  thrill  through  one's  nerves  quite 
startling.  That  the  mob  felt  its  influence 
was  plain.  To  say  they  turned  and  ran, 
does  not  convey  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  cleared  out.  In  their  hurry  those  who 
had  been  in  the  front,  and  were  now  in  the 
rear,  pressed  frantically  against  the  retreat- 
ing mass,  jumping  up  on  their  shoulders  in 
an  attempt  to  place  someone  else's  person 
between  their  own  and  the  soldiers ;  it  was 
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just  a  heaving,  struggling  mass  of  human 
beings,  iu  such  abject  terror  as  to  be  almost 
bereft  of  their  senses.  In  the  centre  was 
the  fignre  of  the  man  in  the  seedy,  whity- 
brown  hat,  his  legs  straggling  wildly,  and 
his  arms  tightly  clutched  by  the  faithful 
women,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  his 
appearance  from  behind  was,  if  anything, 
more  repulsive  than  from  the  front.  It 
took  less  time  to  clear  out  of  the  street,  and 
for  the  last  of  the  mob  to  turn  the  corner, 
than  it  has  taken  me  to  describe  it,  and  the 
dead  silence  which  followed  was  almost  as 
painful  as  the  previous  din.  The  men 
were  grinning  from  both  sides  of  their 
mouths  when  I  turned  to  them,  and  the 
bayonets  which  had  done  so  much  for  us 
disappeared  into  their  scabbards  with  a 
hearty  slap,  as  if  the  owners  were  saying  : 
"Good-bye,  old  chap!  better  luck  next 
time."  Well,  that  finished  our  night's 
work,  as  we  were  able  to  march  through 
the  deserted  streets  to  the  Town  Hall,  when 
I  made  my  report  to  the  magnates,  still 
unwearied  of  sitting  round  the  table  in  the 
Whisky  Parlour,  though  it  was  close  on 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  daylight 
was  beginning  to  dawn  ;  and  then,  tolerably 
tired  out,  I  tumbled  into  my  bed  in  the 
hotel,  and  tlept  without  dreaming  till 
breakfast- time. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  told  off  to  take  a 
detachment  and  occupy  a  large  mill  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  on  which  an  attack 
was  expected.  Our  way  lay  through  the 
worst  part  of  the  town.  We  were  liberally 
hooted  as  we  passed  through  the  streets, 
but  were  otherwise  unmolested ;  but  of 
evil  looks  I  got  a  share  sufficient  to  con- 
sign me  and  my  men  to  the  bottomless 
pit,  could  looks  have  such  an  undesirable 
effect.  The  clatter  of  the  wooden  shoes 
was  deafening,  and  the  mock  words  of 
command  somewhat  irritating,  as  in  the 
clatter  of  the  former  it  was  not  always 
easy  for  the  men  to  distinguish  if  the 
latter  were  given  by  myself  or  by  one  of 
the  crowd.  At  last  we  got  to  the  mill, 
and  found  quite  a  relief,  after  the  doors 
closed  behind  us,  in  the  absolute  emptiness 
and  stillness  of  the  premises.  The  men 
were  put  up  in  a  long  room,  with  ma- 
chinery down  either  side,  drums  and  straps 
overhead,  and  cotton  fluff  everywhere  ; 
boards  had  been  laid  down  for  them  to 
sleep  on,  and  two  blankets  apiece  served 
out.  My  own  quarters  were  in  the  private 
office  of  the  owner,  who,  as  a  magistrate, 
in  addition,  was  told  off  to  sit  up  with  me 
in  case  of  necessity.     A  capital  fire  was 


blazing  on  the  hearth,  a  comfortable  camp- 
bed  made  up  in  one  corner,  and  a  bundle 
of  daily  papers  was  lying  beside  a  box  of 
excellent  cigars  on  the  long  desk  that  ran 
along  one  side  of  the  oflice.  It  became 
evident  at  once  that  guarding  a  mill  pro- 
mised better  than  patrolling  the  streets. 

After  examining  the  premises,  as  much 
with  the  object  of  finding  out  places  where 
my  own  men  could  get  out  as  well  as  where 
the  mob  could  get  in,  I  posted  my  sentries, 
gave  out  the  orders,  and  went  across  with 
the  magistrate  to  his  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brook  which  formed  one  boun- 
dary of  the  mill. 

His  house  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
attacked,  and  not  a  pane  of  glass  had  been 
left,  so  dinner  was  served  by  gaslight, 
though  outside  it  was  broad  daylight  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  sunshine  streaming 
through  the  chinks  in  the  boards,  and  the 
holes  made  by  the  stones  in  the  shutters, 
was  most  extraordinary.  Every  now  and 
then  a  knock  came  at  the  front  door,  and 
mill-hands  would  apply  for  assistance, 
their  cases  being  invariably  referred  to 
the  mill  opposite,  where  a  system  of  relief 
had  been  arranged.  Once,  when  the  door 
opened,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  front  garden, 
or,  at  least,  of  that  which  once  had  been  a 
garden — now  a  dirty,  trampled-down  plot 
of  mud  and  turf  mixed  up  together,  with 
the  remains  of  plants  and  shrubs,  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  with  hanging  heads  and 
branches,  here  and  there,  where  one  had 
escaped  total  destruction.  But,  beyond 
these  signs  of  damage,  there  was  nothing 
to  remind  one  that  the  town  was  still  in  a 
state  of  siege ;  that  any  moment  the  riot 
might  break  out  again  ;  or  that  this  house 
and  its  owner  were  marked  as  first  for 
destruction.  The  dinner  was  excellent;  the 
champagne  bubbled  and  frothed  as  usual, 
the  tire  was  bright,  and  topics  of  con- 
versation, though  touching  continually  on 
the  business  of  the  hour,  more  often  wan- 
dered away  into  the  usual  dinner  and 
after-dinner  channels. 

It  was  only  when  we  returned  to  our 
office,  passing  the  sentries  one  after  another 
with  a  sharp  challenge,  and  the  rattle  of 
the  rifle  brought  down  to  the  "  charge,"  and 
the  magistrate  settled  himself  to  sleep  in  his 
chair  before  the  fire,  while  I,  dispensing 
with  my  tunic  and  sash,  turned  in,  literally 
in  my  boots,  that  the  state  of  things  so 
unusual  in  peace-loving  England  became 
apparent. 

Nothing  happened  during  the  night 
worthy  of  report,  if  I  except  my  magis- 
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terial  friend's  snoring  and  the  occasional 
visit  from  the  police  to  report  all  well ; 
and  next  morning  I  was  glad  enough  to 
march  away,  and  get  into  our  barracks, 
without  having  had  to  stand  a  siege  at  the 
hands  of  King  Mob. 

Onr  barracks  were  the  town  skating- 
rink,  and  a  strange  transformation  it  was. 
Round  the  sides  were  linen  covers  stuffed 
with  straw  for  the  men's  beds;  behind 
them,  strapped  on  to  the  gaily-painted 
benches,  were  their  knapsacks  and  rifles, 
while  the  gay  little  refreshment-bar  in 
the  corner,  till  now  dedicated  to  the  sale 
of  lemonade  and  sweeties,  had  become 
the  canteen,  whence  issued  a  continual 
succession  of  pots  of  beer.  A  huge  pile 
of  Plympton's  skates  lay  bottoms-up  in  a 
corner,  in  mock  protest  against  such  cruel 
banishment  from  a  realm  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  a  highly-coloured  card  of  a 
chiropodist  with  an  unpronounceable  name 
dangled  helplessly  above  them.  Outside, 
a  many-colonred  poster  told  the  subscribers 
that  "  the  rink  is  closed  till  farther  orders, 
on  account  of  being  occupied  by  the 
military." 

Our  presence  in  the  town,  after  the  first 
few  days'  irritation  had  worn  off,  soon  told 
on  the  rioters ;  black  looks  were  replaced 
by  a  silent  stare,  hooting  and  abuse  became 
the  exception.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
men  who  had  previously  expressed  a  wish  to 
meet  me  in  single  combat,  now  expressed 
a  hope  that  I'd  stand  them  a  drink  of  ale ; 
and  one  old  lady,  after  calling  after  me 
"Hie,  chap!"  succeeded  in  gaining  my 
attention,  and  entered  into  a  close  account 
of  her  own  peculiar  view  of  the  strike 
question,  ending  by  furtively  offering  me 
a  cigar,  which  she  said  she  had  just  begged 
for  her  "  old  man." 

All  things  considered,  I  have  been  on 
more  unpleasant  services  than  when  I  was 
sent  to  Striketown. 


ADVERTISERS  AND  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 
That  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  ad- 
vertisements is  often  very  amusing  every 
one  admits,  for  every  one  has  occasionally 
had  his  fancy  tickled  by  such  productions. 
But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  something 
more  than  mere  amusement  is  derivable 
therefrom.  They  reveal  peculiarities  of 
character,  simplicity  oddly  mingled  with 
shrewdness,  narrowness  of  perception,  pre- 
tentious self-esteem.  They  show  terseness 
of  expression  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 


number  of  words  to  be  paid  for,  queer 
examples  of  ellipsis  and  technical  abbre- 
viation, attempts  at  fine  writing,  a  coaxing 
tone  to  induce  you  to  believe  what  an 
excellent  person  the  advertiser  is.  They 
lay  bare  the  inner  wants  of  families  when 
monetary  resources  are  scanty ;  the  shifts 
to  procure  temporary  aid  sufficient  to  tide 
over  a  period  of  difficulty ;  the  search  for 
earnings  by  persons  who  have  never  learned 
a  regular  trade  or  profession.  They  afford 
really  curious  information,  that  may  be 
historically  valuable  to  social  observers 
and  political  economists  in  after  ages, 
concerning  fashions  and  prevailing  tastes, 
the  prices  of  food  and  other  articles,  the 
plentif  ulness  or  scarcity  of  particular  com- 
modities, the  modes  of  conducting  business, 
the  hurry  and  drive  of  modern  life,  the 
rents  of  houses  and  shops,  the  letting  of 
furnished  and  unfurnished  apartments,  the 
prevalent  resources  for  travelling  and 
traffic,  and  scores  of  other  subjects  which 
illustrate  the  state  of  society  at  particular 
times.  The  principal  morning  newspapers, 
as  is  well  known,  insert  large  bodies  of 
advertisements,  and  the  proprietors  reap  a 
rich  harvest  from  this  source ;  but  the 
most  instructive  insight  into  social  cha- 
racter and  condition  is  to  be  obtained 
from  journals  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
advertisements,  and  insertion  in  which  can 
be  obtained  for  a  few  pence  in  cases  where 
brevity  is  observed. 

Some  advertisers  go  directly  to  the 
point  without  beating  about  the  bush. 
"Millions  of  bugs  thoroughly  exter- 
minated without  fumigation  for  sixpence ; 
instructions  six  stamps.'  "Dripping — 
fish -fryers  and  o'h^^rs  supplied  with 
good."  If  analytical  chemists  are  to  be 
believed,  dripping  sometimes  goes  also 
towards  the  surreptitious  manufacture  of 
artificial  butter.  "  Send  the  size  of  your 
neck,  and  P.0.0.  for  six-and-sixpence, 
and  I  will  forward  you  by  return  the 
finest  quality  long-cloth  shirt."  "  I 
will  send  ten  autograph  letters  of  peers 
for  two-and-six."  We  may  speculate 
whether  among  them  is  that  particular 
peer  who  is  always  giving  testimonials  to 
the  efficacy  of  certain  pills,  lotions,  and 
elixirs.  An  advertisement,  admirable  for 
its  brevity,  is :  "  Found,  costermonger's 
barrow."  One's  only  wonder  is,  how  any 
costermonger  could  manage  to  lose  his 
barrow.  Very  observable  is  the  use  of 
abbreviations  unfamiliar  beyond  the  par- 
ticular circle  more  immediately  addressed 
by  the  advertiser,  and  requiring  a  glossary 
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to  render  them  intelligible  to  benighted 
outsiders.  "  Coloured  crests  and  monos, 
two  hundred  for  one-and-nine."  Only  a 
collector  would  clip  monogram  into  mono. 
"  Bag-makers  wanted,  travelling  and  Glad- 
stone." "  Bookbinders — wanted  Bible  for- 
warders." "  Boy  wanted  to  paper  looking- 
glass  pillars  by  steam."  This  is  certainly 
a  poser.  "  Boy  wanted  to  brad-up  box 
frames."  "Printers — wanted  respectable 
lad,  used  to  ofl&ce  and  can  dis."  Perhaps 
dia  is  printer's  lingo  for  distributing  type. 
"  Furs — cutter  wanted,  well  up  in  rabbits." 
"Amateur  theatricals, negro  troupes,  voca- 
lists, and  others  giving  entertainments 
— Dundreary  whiskers  and  moustaches, 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  nigger  wig  with 
brutus  to  fly  up,  &c." 

The  following  bit  of  college  slang  would 
assuredly  puzzle  plain  people,  who  suppose 
that  a  coach  is  really  what  the  name 
denotes.  "  Clever  coach,  especially  with  the 
dull  or  backward ;  mathematics,  classics, 
English,  French,  and  natural  philosophy." 
"  Girls,  two  respectable  young,  for  a  shoot- 
ing-gallery." What  is  to  be  done  with 
them  when  they  got  there  ?  "  Hosiery 
■ — young  lady  wanted ;  one  who  has  been 
a  short  time  in  drapery  preferred."  Clear 
enough  to  shopwomen,  perhaps,  but  reads 
oddly  to  an  outsider.  "Gas-fitter,  hot  water, 
bell-hanger,  wants  situation."  "  Situation 
required  by  a  young  man  well  up  in  grocery 
and  provisions."  "  Ham  and  beef,  well 
established,  in  a  busy  main  road  ;  lodgers 
nearly  pay  rent."  The  narrow  neckties, 
now  so  much  worn  by  both  sexes,  have 
given  rise  to  such  technical  advertise- 
ments as  the  following :  "  Tie  hands — 
wanted  good  Duke  and  Burlington  hands." 
"  Tie  hands — wanted  good  butterfly  bow 
hands."  "Tie  hands — wanted  good  bow 
and  fly  hands." 

Many  of  the  abbreviations  are  made,  not 
for  technical  reasons,  but  for  economy  in 
the  expense  of  advertising,  without  much 
regard  to  syntax.  "  Apartments  to  let 
unfurnished  ;  four  rooms,  first  and  second 
floor ;  very  pleasant  and  convenient ; 
Venetians."  Lodgers  are  expected  to  know 
what  the  last  word  means.  "Youth, 
respectable,  wanted  as  under-barman ;  a 
slight  knowledge  not  objected."  "  Lad 
wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  in  the  house." 
Taken  simply  as  it  stands,  ten  thousand 
lads  would  like  this  situation.  "  General 
servant,  not  under  eighteen  ;  good  wages ; 
small  private  family  ;  easy  place  ;  no  boots 
or  windows."  For  a  large  amount  of  detail 
crowded  into  a  small  space,  by  omitting 


verbs,  adve  hf,  adjectives,  and  some  other 
grammatical  elements,  many  of  the  ad- 
vertisements are  not  a  little  curious. 
"Dairy;  ten  barn -gall  on  s ;  trade,  butter  ; 
Neville's  bread ;  twelve  hundred  eggs  per 
week  ;  rent  made  by  letting."  "  Baker's 
to  let ;  crowded  part ;  doing  seven  sacks 
besides  small  goods ;  could  be  easily 
doubled ;  no  Sunday  trade,  but  can  be 
done ;  and  bakings  would  pay  the  rent." 
"  General  ;  sweets,  toys,  tobacconists, 
stationery,  haberdashery,  gingerbeer,  ices, 
and  newspaper  round  ;  parties  not  afraid 
of  work  shall  have  a  trial ;  to  young  be- 
ginners in  life  a  gold-mine."  "  Marine 
store,  wardrobe,  shoemakers,  ironmongers ; 
no  opposition  for  a  mile ;  proprietor  re- 
tiring, and,  being  genuine,  a  trial  allowed." 
One  is  tempted  to  say  that  this  reads  like 
a  trial  of  the  proprietor.  "  General ;  with 
coals  and  potatoes,  price  thirty  pounds ;  no 
letters  or  agents." 

Little  folks — babies,  children,  boys  and 
girls  generally — are  but  little  aware  of  the 
tribulations  they  cause  to  lodgers  and 
lodging-house  keepers.  In  Edinburgh  and 
some  other  northern  towns  the  perplexity 
is  not  so  much  felt ;  the  stories  or  floors, 
usually  known  as  flats,  divide  a  lodging- 
house  into  tenements  more  distinctly  sepa- 
rate than  is  the  case  in  London,  where  a 
lodger  has,  perhaps,  two  rooms  on  one  floor 
and  one  on  another,  or  a  kitchen  separated 
by  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs  from 
the  sitting-rooms.  Under  our  defective 
arrangement,  here  in  the  metropolis,  chil- 
dren are  unquestionably  a  source  of  trouble ; 
they  disturb  quiet  people  with  their  noise 
and  racket,  and — a  great  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
a  tidy  housewife — soon  take  off  the  neat- 
ness from  stairs,  steps,  and  passage-walls. 
Hence  the  desire  of  lodgers  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  houses  in  which 
large  families  reside  ;  and  hence,  also,  the 
earnestness  of  lodging-house  keepers  in 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  their  houses  are 
not  subject  to  this  inconvenience.  The 
economical  advertisements  likely  to  meet 
the  eyes  of,  say,  young  married  couples 
in  the  artisan  and  lower  middle  class, 
frequently  show  that  this  thought  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  advertisers  :  "  First  floor  and 
kitchen  to  let ;  no  objection  to  one  son." 
Queerly  worded,  but  we  know  what  is 
meant.  "  First  and  second  floor  to  let ; 
children  objected  to."  "  Two  large  cheerful 
rooms  to  let  unfurnished  ;  rent  very  cheap ; 
children  objected."    Never  mind  the  "to." 

Many  advertisers  are  anxious  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  property  to  be  offered 
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for  sale,  or  the  houses  or  shops  offered  to 
let,  have  by  no  means  become  unprofitable 
to  them  ;  some  other  reason  being  assigned, 
usually  of  a  personal  nature,  for  seeking 
to  relinquish  ownership  or  occupancy.  If 
this  is  occasionally  found  to  be  a  mere 
blind  for  concealing  the  truth,  it  is  no 
more  than  one  of  those  tricks  of  trade 
which  are  so  plentifully  abundant.  "  Pro- 
vision stores ;  same  hands  seven  years ; 
trade  might  be  doubled  ;  domestic  afiiiction 
sole  cause  of  parting."  "  General  shop, 
side  entrance,  for  thirty  pounds ;  rent  nine 
shillings,  let  off  three  shillings  ;  the  pro- 
prietor meeting  with  an  accident  and 
broken  his  leg  is  the  cause  of  leaving." 
"  Milk  ;  five  indoor  trades  together  or  sepa- 
rate ;  property  of  a  gentleman  retiring."  A 
dairyman  may  be  a  gentleman,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term  ;  but  it  is  not  usual  for 
him  to  give  himself  the  designation. 

A  little  insight  may  be  obtained  into 
what  is  known  as  the  warehouseman  trade 
in  the  City,  by  attending  to  some  of  the 
advertisements.  The  word  "  warehouse,"  in 
its  general  sense,  has  much  the  same  mean- 
ing as  a  store  in  America  or  Australia :  a 
place  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  commo- 
dities without  much  distinction  as  to  kinds 
and  varieties.  But  in  the  city  of  London, 
a  warehouseman,  if  spoken  of  without  any 
qualifying  limitation,  is  usually  interpreted 
in  connection  with  the  textile  trades — 
drapery,  mercery,  lace  and  net,  millinery, 
haberdashery,  and  hosiery ;  together  with 
straw  plait,  furs,  feathers,  artificial  flowers, 
Berlin  work,  embroidered  muslin  and 
cambric,  and  the  like.  Many  of  the 
establishments  are  on  a  vast  scale ;  a  few 
of  them,  it  is  said,  turning  over  two  or 
three  millions  sterling  annually.  Cheap- 
side,  Newgate  Street,  Friday  Street,  Milk 
Street,  Bread  Street,  Wood  Sti'eet,  Bow 
Lane,  Old  Change,  Watling  Street,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  are  crowded  with  ware- 
housemen, who  have  had  to  send  their  over- 
flowing surplus  into  the  oddest  nooks  and 
corners  round  about.  Now  for  the  reason  why 
we  mention  them  here.  Many  such  articles 
as  collars,  cuffs,  frills,  bows,  lappets,  ties, 
cravats,  stocks,  &c.,  are  sold  by  the  ware- 
housemen to  shopkeepers  ready  made  ;  and 
the  making  of  them  by  the  sewing-machine 
and  the  needle  gives  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  industrious  women  and  girls  who 
live  in  the  northern  and  eastern  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis.  A  mistress,  having  many 
young  persons  in  her  employ,  will  receive 
a  definite  quantity  of  the  requisite  materials 
from  one  of  the  warehouses,  and  send  them 


back  made  up  into  small  wearable  articles. 
Hence  there  is  a  constant  going  to  and  fro 
to  fetch  the  materials,  and  to  return  the 
finished  products  ;  and  the  girls  employed 
well  know  what  an  important  place  "  the 
City  "  is.  Reference  to  this  said  "  City  " 
is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  advertise- 
ments for  work-girls.  "  Skirts — wanted 
Willcox  hands  for  white  and  coloured ; 
also  girl  to  go  to  City."  "Girl  wanted, 
aged  thirteen,  for  warehouse;  ride  journey; 
fill  up  time  with  tie-work."  "  Tie  hands 
wanted,  used  to  Dukes;  also  girl  for  Ciby 
and  house  work."  "Tie  hands,  quick, 
wanted,  for  all  parts  ;  turners,  slip-stitcher, 
and  girl  for  City." 

Prevalent  fashions  in  women's  attire 
are,  of  course,  plentifully  alluded  to  in 
advertisements,  sometimes  in  a  way  that 
would  be  almost  unintelligible  after  those 
fashions  have  changed,  and  quite  so  before 
they  come  in.  Who  would  have  surmised, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  what  the  following 
could  mean :  "  Keeping  pace  with  the 
times ;  the  Rink  pinafore,  stylish  and 
useful."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
at  least  equal  obscurity  would  enshroud 
the  meaning  of:  "A  Spelling  Bee  fancy 
calico  costume,  brown  and  gold  stripes,  a 
large  bee  on  shoulders  with  gauze  wings, 
from  Paris  ;  price  five  pounds."  Of  course, 
if  advertisers  descant  on  so  delicate  a  topic 
as  garters,  the  outer  world  may  be  per- 
mitted to  read  their  advertisements.  "  No 
garters  required  ;  a  capital  invention ;  re- 
commended by  a  physician  for  preventing 
the  known  injurious  use  of  garters ;  in- 
valuable to  all  who  desire  the  stocking  to 
look  light  and  smooth." 

Not  nnfrequently,  religious  persons  mix 
up  in  a  singular  way  in  their  advertise- 
ments, pious  requirements  with  everyday 
shrewdness.  The  sincerity  of  the  piety 
need  not  be  doubted  ;  yet  the  mingling  of 
ideas  reads  somewhat  oddly.  The  "pious 
porter  who  can  carry  two  hundredweight  " 
is  reproduced  again  and  again,  with  altered 
phraseology.  "  Person,  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian, wanted  for  a  quiet  situation  ;  neat 
sewer  ;  light  house- work  and  needlework." 
"  Coach  plater  wanted ;  Christian  pre- 
ferred ;  good  wages."  The  following  may 
be  left  for  every  reader  to  interpret  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment :  "  King  Messias 
Omens  Enshrouding  Globe — wanted  one  or 
two  ladies  and  gentlemen  associated  printer 
for  broadsheet  devoted  to  His  Second 
Coming."  Possibly,  young  maidens  about 
to  be  confirmed  will  understand  the  follow- 
ing:   "Confirmation — white  pique,   good 
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material,  well-made,  new ;  twelve-and- 
six  pence." 

Some  advertisements  look  so  very  ugly, 
that  one  could  wish  for  forms  of  expres- 
sion that  could  conyey  the  intended  mean- 
ing without  such  a  grating  effect.  "  Clock 
and  jewellery  jobber — wanted  a  competent 
man  ;  no  drunkard  need  apply."  "  Watch 
jobber — permanent  employment  for  a  good 
workman;  sobriety  indispensable." 

The  world  little  knows  how  extensively 
the  pawn-shop  is  appealed  to,  not  only  by 
persons  rendered  anxious  through  tempo- 
rary wants,  but  as  a  regular  weekly  hand- 
to-mouth  resource  for  improvident  families 
and  bad  managers  ;  not  only  by  working- 
men  and  their  wives,  but  by  persons  of  a 
much  higher  grade.  An  article  is  pawned 
much  below  its  value ;  the  pawner  cannot 
provide  the  means  for  redeeming  it  within 
the  prescribed  limit  of  time,  and  he,  or 
she,  offers  the  duplicate,  certificate,  or 
pawn-ticket,  for  sale.  '*  Duplicate  of  seal 
jacket  to  be  sold  cheap ;  owner  unable  to 
redeem  the  same,  owing  to  adverse  circum- 
stances ;  no  reasonable  offer  refused." 
"Bargain — musical-box,  playing  six  popular 
airs,  with  bells  accompaniment ;  pledged 
for  three  pounds,  duplicate  twenty  shil- 
lings." "  Seventy  shillings  taken  for  dupli- 
cates of  cluster  diamond  ring,  pledged  for 
nine  pounds,  and  gold  English  lever  watch 
for  eight  pounds."  The  meaning  of  this, 
we  presume,  is,  that  seventy  shillings,  plus 
nine  pounds,  plus  eight  pounds,  would  be 
far  below  the  value  of  the  articles  in  pawn. 

Occasionally  a  misfit,  instead  of  a  pawn- 
certificate,  gets  into  the  market  through 
the  medium  of  an  advertisement — e.g., 
"  Groom's  scarlet  vest,  blue  cloth  coat,  and 
riding  boots,  for  sale ;  misfit ;  two  pounds, 
or  separate."  One  is  tempted  to  ask  how 
it  happened  that  coat,  vest,  and  boots  were 
all  misfitting  at  one  time  ?  Perhaps  John 
had  just  left,  and  master  and  mistress 
found  that  the  garments  would  not  fit  the 
new  groom,  James. 

Since  cat  shows  and  bird  shows  have 
come  into  favour,  an  increase  is  ob- 
servable in  the  number  and  variety  of 
what  may  be  called  zoological  advertise- 
ments, relating  to  domesticated  animals. 
"Black  male  Persian  kitten,  very  long 
silky  coat,  from  pure-bred  parents  ;  fit  to 
show  in  best  company  ;  half  a  guinea." 
"Pair  Angora  kittens,  almost  one  year 
old,  tabby,  long  bushy  tails,  white  feet, 
sit  up  and  beg."  This  begging  achieve- 
ment is  evidently  regarded  as  meritorious. 
Let  us  all  admire,  if  we  can,  the  "  Green 


ring-neck'd  parrot,  parted  with  for  no 
fault ;  talks  incessantly,  both  in  English 
and  French."  But  the  most  accomplished 
of  birds  must  surely  be  the  "  Splendid 
training  African  grey  parrot,  supposed  to 
be  the  best  whistler  ever  heard,  and  speaks 
in  words  so  plain ;  he  whistles  Bonnie 
Dundee,  Pop  goes  the  Weasel,  runs  the 
notes  up  and  down  in  splendid  style, 
speaks  anything,  and  whistles  many  other 
tunes." 

Strange  are  the  ways  in  which  persons 
push  for  trade,  or  for  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood.  One  advertiser  was  evidently 
not  brought  up  to  any  definite  occupation. 
"A  man  aged  twenty-four  wants  respectable 
employment,  not  exactly  mental  or  menial." 
Another,  of  the  gentler  sex,  wants  to  turn 
a  parsonage-garden  to  good  account — "  A 
clergyman's  wife  can  supply  ladies  with 
farm  and  garden  produce  weekly."  We 
are  informed  by  another  advertisement 
that  "  A  lady  (young),  with  fair  head  of 
hair,  is  wanted  as  model  for  hair-dresser's 
academy."  One  among  many  similar 
advertisers  "Delineates  character  from 
handwriting,  for  thirteen  stamps;"  and 
appends  a  testimonial  "  Your  answer  just 
received,  with  which  I  am  much  pleased, 
and  think  it  quite  correct."  These  pro- 
fessors generally  manage  that  the  "  cha- 
racter "  shall  be  rather  flattering  to  their 
clients.  "  Push  "  is  evidenced  in  "  Credit 
drapery;  wanted  an  energetic  young  man 
to  work  up  the  N.  and  N.-W.  districts  ;  " 
and  in  this :  "  Man  (young)  wanted  to 
solicit  orders  for  coals,  payable  weekly ; 
also  canvass  for  insurance  at  same  time." 
We  may  not  inopportunely  remark  here, 
that  there  is  but  little  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  newly-fledged  life  insurance  companies, 
which  tout  for  clients  in  this  fashion. 

One-half  of  the  world,  we  are  told,  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives ;  but 
advertisements  certainly  give  us  a  little 
insight  into  the  matter,  and  into  the  almost 
infinite  phases  and  varieties  of  human 
chbracter. 


WHITE  JASMINE. 

White  jasmine  stretches  far  and  wide, 
Along  the  grey  wall's  southern  side 

Its  graceful  branches  wreathe  ; 
And  winds  of  summer  sweet  and  low. 
Among  its  verdure  and  its  snow, 

Their  tender  music  breathe. 

The  garden  beds  that  once  were  gay 
And  fragrant  all  the  summer  day, 

Are  empty  and  forlorn  ; 
The  hungry  bees  afar  have  flown, 
The  gravel  walks  are  weed  o'ergrown, 

The  trellis-rose  is  torn. 
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Within  the  house  each  empty  room 
Is  shut  in  silent,  rayless  gloom, 

With  cheerless  hearthstone  cold  ; 
No  pictures  smile  upon  the  wall. 
No  single  trace  is  left  of  all 

We  cherished  so  of  old. 

But  in  the  southern  sunshine  bright. 
And  by  the  jasmine,  clad  in  white, 

A  youthful  maiden  stands. 
With  lips  that  speak  of  sad  unrest ; 
A  bunch  of  daisies  on  her  breast. 

And  jasmine  in  her  hands. 

With  farewell  looks  of  aching  love, 
Her  brown  eyes  wander  round,  above, 

It  is  a  sacred  spot ; 
The  home  of  childish  grief  and  mirth, 
The  home  whence  dearest  dead  went  forth 

To  share  earth's  csommon  lot. 

Ah,  maiden !  as  the  jasmine  snow 
Doth  vanish,  so  the  years  that  go 

Will  take  this  grief  away  ; 
WUl  give  thee  older  woes  as  sure, 
As  strong,  and  deep — if  not  so  pure — 

As  this  of  thine  to-day. 

Yet  let  the  daisies  on  thy  breast, 
Teach  thee  that  life's  securest  rest. 

In  humble  paths  doth  lie ; 
And  let  the  jasmine  in  thine  hand, 
Whisper  of  fairer  blossoms  fanned 

By  sweetest  airs  on  high. 

Fear  not  to  muse  when  far  away, 
How  summer  sunshine  gilds  each  day 

These  lonely  garden  bowers ; 
How  sweetly  yet  the  thrushes  call. 
How  cUmb  about  the  grey  old  wall. 

Thine  own  loved  jasmine  flowers. 

So  may  the  memory  of  this  home. 
Thy  first  and  dearest,  ever  come 

With  healing  strength  to  thee ; 
To  mind  thee  by  its  vanished  grace. 
Of  one  prepared  abiding-place, 

From  sound  of  farewell  free  ! 


IS     HE     POPEN JOY? 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPB. 


CHAPTEE  LXIT.   CONCLUSION. 

It  is  now  only  necessary  that  we  should 
collect  together  the  few  loose  threads  of 
our  story  which  require  to  be  tied  lest  the 
pieces  should  become  unravelled  in  the 
wear.  Of  our  hero,  Lord  Popenjoy,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  when  we  last  heard 
of  him  he  was  a  very  healthy  and  rather 
mischievous  boy  of  five  years  old,  who 
tyrannised  over  his  two  little  sisters — the 
Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady  Sarah.  Those, 
however,  who  look  most  closely  to  his 
character  think  that  they  can  see  the  germs 
of  that  future  success  which  his  grand- 
father so  earnestly  desires  for  him.  His 
mother  is  quite  sure  that  he  will  live  to 
be  Prime  Minister,  and  has  already  begun 
to  train  him  for  that  office.  The  house  in 
Munster  Court  has,  of  course,  been  left, 
and  the  marchioness  was  on  one  occasion 
roused    into    avowing    that    the    family 


mansion  is  preferable.  But  then  the 
family  mansion  has  been  so  changed  that 
no  Germain  of  a  former  generation  would 
know  it.  The  old  dowager,  who  still  lives 
at  Manor  Cross,  has  never  seen  the  change ; 
but  Lady  Sarah,  who  always  spends  a 
month  or  two  in  town,  pretends  to  dis- 
believe that  it  is  the  same  house.  One  of 
the  events  in  Mary's  life  which  astonishes 
her  most  is  the  perfect  friendship  which 
exists  between  her  and  her  eldest  sister- 
in-law.  She  corresponds  regularly  with 
Lady  Sarah,  and  is  quite  content  to  have 
her  letters  filled  with  the  many  ailments 
and  scanty  comforts  of  the  poor  people 
on  the  estate.  Lady  Sarah  is  more  than 
content  to  be  able  to  love  the  mother  of 
the  heir,  and  she  does  love  her,  and  the 
boy  too,  with  all  her  heart.  Now  that 
there  is  a  Popenjoy — a  coming  Brotherton 
of  whom  she  can  be  proud,  she  finds 
nothing  in  her  own  life  with  which  she 
ought  to  quarrel.  The  Ladies  Susannah 
and  Amelia  also  come  up  to  town  every 
year,  very  greatly  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
are  most  devoted  to  the  young  marchioness. 
But  the  one  guest  who  is  honoured  above 
all  others  in  Sfc.  James's  Square,  for  whose 
comfort  everything  is  made  to  give  way, 
whom  not  to  treat  with  loving  respect  is 
to  secure  a  banishment  from  the  house, 
whom  all  the  servants  are  made  to  regard 
as  a  second  master,  is  the  dean.  His  lines 
have  certainly  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant 
places.  No  woman  in  London  is  more 
courted  and  more  popular  than  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Brotherton,  and  consequently 
the  dean  spends  his  two  months  iu  London 
very  comfortably.  Bat  perhaps  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life  is  the  return  visit  which 
his  daughter  always  makes  to  him  for  a 
fortnight  during  the  winter.  At  this  period 
the  marquis  will  generally  pass  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  Deanery,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  the  father  and  daughter 
are  alone  together.  Then  he  almost 
worships  her.  Up  in  London  he  allows 
himself  to  be  worshipped  with  an  ex- 
quisite grace.  To  Mrs.  Houghton  the 
marchioness  has  never  spoken,  and  on 
that  subject  she  is  inexorable.  Friends 
have  interceded,  but  such  intercession  has 
only  made  matters  worse.  Of  what  nature 
must  the  woman  be  who  could  speak 
to  any  friend  of  such  an  offence  as  she 
had  committed  ?  The  marchioness,  in  re- 
fusing to  be  reconciled,  has  never  alluded 
to  the  cause  of  her  anger,  but  has  shown 
her  anger  plainly,  and  has  persistently 
refused  to  abandon  it. 
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The  marquis  has  become  a  model  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  present 
at  all  their  sittings,  and  is  indefatigably 
patient  on  committees — but  very  rarely 
speaks.  In  this  way  he  is  gradually 
gaining  weight  in  the  country,  and  when 
his  hair  is  quite  grey,  and  his  step  less 
firm  than  at  present,  he  will  be  an  authority 
in  Parliament.  He  is  also  a  pattern 
landlord,  listening  to  all  complaints,  and 
endeavouring  in  everything  to  do  justice 
between  himself  and  those  who  are  de- 
pendent on  him.  He  is  also  a  pattern 
father,  expecting  great  things  from  Po- 
penjoy,  and  resolving  that  the  child  shall 
be  subjected  to  proper  discipline  as  soon 
as  he  is  transferred  from  feminine  to  virile 
teaching.  In  the  meantime  the  marchioness 
reigns  supreme  in  the  nursery,  as  it  is 
proper  that  she  should  do. 

The  husband  now  never  feels  himself 
called  upon  to  remind  his  wife  to  support 
her  dignity.  Since  the  dancing  of  the 
Kappa-kappa  she  has  never  danced,  except 
when  on  grand  occasions  she  has  walked 
through  a  quadrille  with  some  selected 
partner  of  special  rank  ;  and  this  she  does 
simply  as  a  duty.  Nevertheless,  in  society 
she  IS  very  gay  and  very  joyous.  But 
dancing  has  been  a  peril  to  her,  and  she 
avoids  it  altogether,  pleading  to  such 
friends  as  Mrs.  Jones  that  a  woman  with 
a  lot  of  babies  is  out  of  place  capering 
about  a  room.  Mrs.  Jones  remembers  the 
Kappa-kappa,  and  says  little  or  nothing  on 
the  subject,  but  she  heartily  dissents  from 
her  friend,  and  still  hopes  that  there  may 
be  a  good  time  coming.  The  marquis 
remembers  it  all,  too,  and  is  thoroughly 
thankful  to  his  wife,  showing  his  gratitude 
every  now  and  then  by  suggesting  that 
Cap  ain  and  Mrs.  De  Baron  may  be  asked 
to  dinner.  He  knows  that  there  is  much 
for  which  he  has  to  be  grateful.  Though 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Houghton  is  never  on 
his  tongue,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  way 
in  which  he  went  astray  in  Berkeley 
Square,  nor  the  sweet  reticence  of  his 
wife,  who  has  never  thrown  his  fault  in 
his  teeth  since  that  day  on  which,  at  his 
bidding,  she  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  read  it.  No  man  in  London  is  better 
satisfied  with  his  wife  than  the  marquis, 
and  perhaps  no  man  in  London  has  better 
cause  to  be  satisfied. 

Yes  !  Captain  De  Baron — and  his  wife 
— do  occasionally  dine  together  in  St. 
James's  Square.  Whether  it  was  that 
Mrs.  Montacute  Jones  was  successful  in 
her  efforts,  or  that  Guss  was  enabled  to 


found  arguments  on  Jack's  wealth  which 
Jack  was  unable  to  oppose,  or  that  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  lady  prevailed 
with  him  at  last,  he  did  marry  her  about 
a  twelvemonth  after  the  reading  of  the 
will.  When  the  marchioness  came  to 
town — Popenjoy  was  born — he  called, 
and  was  allowed  to  see  her.  Nothing 
could  be  more  respectful  than  was  his 
demeanour  then,  nor  than  it  had  been 
ever  since ;  and  when  he  announced  to 
his  friend,  as  he  did  in  person,  that  he 
was  about  to  be  married  to  Miss  Mildmay, 
she  congratulated  him  with  warmth,  not 
saying  a  word  as  to  past  occurrences.  But 
she  determined  that  she  would  ever  be  his 
friend,  and  for  his  sake  she  has  become 
friendly  also  to  his  wife.  She  never  really 
liked  poor  Guss,  nor  perhaps  does  the 
captain.  But  there  have  been  no  quarrels, 
at  any  rate  no  public  quarrels,  and  Jack 
has  done  his  duty  in  a  manner  that  rather 
surprised  his  old  acquaintances.  But  he 
is  a  much  altered  man,  and  is  growing  fat, 
and  has  taken  to  playing  whist  at  his  club 
before  dinner  for  shilling  points.  I  have 
always  thought  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  regrets  the  legacy. 

Whether  to  spite  his  son,  or  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  his  wife  and  doctors,  Lord 
Gos sling  has  of  late  been  so  careful,  that 
the  gout  has  not  had  a  chance  of  getting 
into  his  stomach.  Lord  Giblet  professes 
himself  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are.  He  has  already  four  children. 
He  lives  in  a  small  house  in  Green  Street, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Entomological 
Society.  He  is  so  strict  in  his  attendance 
that  it  is  thought  he  will  some  day  be 
president.  But  the  old  lord  does  not  like 
this  turn  in  his  son's  life,  and  says  that 
the  family  of  De  Geese  must  be  going  to 
the  dogs  when  the  heir  has  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  attend  to  insects. 

Mrs.  Montacute  Jones  gives  as  many 
parties  as  ever  in  Grosvenor  Place,  and  is 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  she  can  get 
the  Marchioness  of  Brotherton  to  her 
house.  She  is  still  engaged  in  matrimonial 
pursuits,  and  is  at  the  present  moment 
full  of  an  idea  that  the  Minister  from 
Saxony,  who  is  a  fine  old  gentleman  of 
sixty,  but  a  bachelor,  may  be  got  to 
marry  Lady  Amelia  Germain.  Mary  assures 
her  that  there  isn't  the  least  chance — that 
Amelia  would  certainly  not  accept  him — 
and  that  an  old  German  of  sixty,  used  to 
diplomacy  all  his  life,  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  be  led  into  difficulties.  But 
Mrs.    Jones    never    gives    way    in    such 
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matters,  and  has  already  made  the  plans 
for  a  campaign  at  Killancodlem  next 
August. 

1  regret  to  state  that  Messrs.  Snape  and 
Cashett  have  persecuted  the  poor  baroness 
most  cruelly.  They  have  contrived  to 
show  that  the  lady  has  not  only  got  into 
their  debt,  but  has  also  swindled  them — 
swindled  them  according  to  law — and 
consequently  they  have  been  able  to  set 
all  the  police  of  the  Continent  on  her  track. 
She  had  no  sooner  shown  her  face  back 
in  Germany,  than  they  "were  upon  her. 
For  awhile  she  escaped,  rushing  from  one 
country  to  another,  but  at  last  she  was 
arrested  on  a  platform  in  Oregon,  and  is 
soon  about  to  stand  her  trial  in  an  English 
court.  As  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  has 
been  expressed  in  her  favour,  and  as 
Mr.  Philogunac  Ccelebs  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  expense  of  her  defence,  it 
is  confidently  hoped  in  many  quarters 
that  no  jury  will  convict  her.  In  the 
meantime,  Dr.  Fleabody  has,  I  am  told, 
married  a  storekeeper  in  New  York,  and 
has  settled  down  into  a  good  mother  of  a 
family. 

At  Manor  Cross,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  things  go  on  very 
much  as  they  used.  The  marchioness 
is  still  living,  and  interests  herself  chiefly 
in  the  children  of  her  daughter-in-law — 
born,  and  to  be  born.  But  the  great  days 
of  her  life  are  those  in  which  Popenjoy  is 
brought  to  her.  The  young  scapegrace 
will  never  stay  above  five  minutes  with 
his  grandmother,  but  the  old  lady  is  sure 
that  she  is  regarded  by  him  with  a  love 
passing  the  love  of  children.  At  Christ- 
mas time,  and  for  a  week  or  two  before, 
and  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  the  house 
is  full  of  company,  and  bright  with  unac- 
customed lights.  Lady  Sarah  puts  on  her 
newest  silk,  and  the  marchioness  allows 
herself  to  be  brought  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner.  But  at  the  end  of 
February  the  young  family  flits  to  town, 
and  then  Manor  Cross  is  as  Manor  Cross 
so  long  has  been. 

Mr.  Price  still  hunts,  and  is  as  popular 
in  the  country  as  ever.  He  often  boasts 
that  although  he  was  married  much  after 
the  marquis,  the  youngest  of  his  three 
children  is  older  than  Lady  Mary.  But 
when  he  does  this  at  home,  his  ears  are 
always  boxed  for  him. 

Of  Mr.  Groschut  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  he  is  still  at  Pugsty,  vexing 
the  souls  of  his  parishioners  by  Sabbatical 
denunciations. 


LEARNING  TO  COOK. 

A  LESSON   FROM   AMERICA. 

**  Mush  !  Squash !  Succotash !  Hominy ! " 
cried  Parisina,  in  one  of  those  ecstasies  of 
hers  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  pro- 
nounced incurable.  "  Pumpkin-pie,  too  ! 
Buckwheat!  Johnny-cake!  Hulled-corn! 
Pea-nuts  !  Hickory-nuts  !  Hoe-cake  !  and 
Snitz  and  Dumpling !  Let  every  one  be 
had,  and  seen,  and  heard  about,  instantly  ! " 

Parisina  had  to  be  reminded  that  every- 
thing could  not  be  had,  and  seen,  and 
heard  about,  as  she  expressed  it,  at  the 
same  moment ;  that  to  peer,  with  over- 
vivid  curiosity,  into  a  cousin's  cookery- 
cupboard  was  not  courtesy,  and  so  forth. 
Parisina  might  just  as  well  have  been  told 
to  look  without  her  ejee,  to  taste  and  talk 
without  her  tongue. 

"It  must  be  done  I "  she  cried.  "One  look 
down  this  index  has  such  invitation  in  it, 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  resist.  Just 
listen  again  !  Graham  Gems  !  Egg-nogg  ! 
Indian  Pone  !  Samp  !  Grape  Batter  Pie  ! 
Brown  Betty  and  Brown  Ben — American 
cousins,  of  course,  to  Apple  Charlotte  and 
Sally  Lunn — Peach  Short-cake  !  Steamed 
Figs  !  Popped  Corn  !  Cocoa-nut  Cookies  ! 
Crust  Coffee  !  Canning  Currants  !  Crisps  ! 
Crackers !  It's  not  to  be  beaten  any- 
where !     It's  not  to  be  approached  !  " 

It  was  enticing,  it  must  be  confessed. 
That  inexplicable,  but  never-failing  en- 
ticement possessed  by  all  cookery-books, 
rendering  them  the  most  difiicult  of  all  lite- 
rature to  lay  down.  And  so  the  nice  group 
of  seven  American  cookery-books  that 
had  awoke  all  Parisina's  instincts  were 
courteously  lent.  The  full  run  of  them 
was  allowed  her,  with  the  kindest  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  full  run  was  taken 
advantage  of,  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  at  a 
rate  almost  quicker  than  the  quickest. 

"  It  is  here,  at  the  very  beginning !  " 
came  Parisina's  cry,  delightedly.  "  Green- 
corn  custard  !  Ha,  we  will  all  make  green- 
corn  custard,  in  imagination,  without  any 
stop  from  anybody.  Begin  :  '  Husk  and 
carefully  silk  the  ears.  Grate  off  the  corn 
by  rubbing  the  grater,  and  then  scrape 
tihe  cobs  with  a  knife  thoroughly.  To  one 
teacup  of  this  add  one  cup  of  water,  and 
one  cup  of  very  ripe  peaches,  mashed  ;  or  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  put  through  a  colander ;  or 
of  grated  apples ;  or  of  whortleberries. 
Ornament  the  top  with  pieces  of  the  fruit 
fancifully  cut.  Bake  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  and  serve  warm  or  cold.'  Now 
do,  please,  decide  whether  we  shall  mash  our 
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peaches,  grate  our  apples,  or  take  tomatoes 
or  whortleberries ;  and  be  sure  that  we  do 
husk  and  silk  our  ears,  and  thoroughly 
scrape  our  cobs  !  Tes,  and  another  decision 
is  wanted.  What  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere can  be  meant  by  green  corn  ?  " 

A  little  patience  and  a  little  further 
reading  brought  a  solution.  Corn,  all 
through  America,  means  Indian  corn, 
maize ;  and  as  to  its  use  it  has  scarcely 
any  limit  whatever.  It  is  served  boiled, 
scalded,  roasted,  fried  on  a  griddle, 
"  popped,"  shafed,  grated,  ground, 
steamed,  kneaded  ;  it  is  mixed  with  rye- 
meal,  wheat-meal,  oatmeal ;  it  is  beaten  into 
a  custard — anglice  batter — with  the  fruits 
already  mentioned,  aud  with  pears,  figs, 
dates,  cherries,  plums  ;  it  is  beaten  up  also 
with  cream,  milk,  eggs,  powdered  sugar, 
snow,  and  molasses.  As  for  green  corn,  it 
is  the  grain  when  formed,  but  not  ripened, 
the  sweet  variety  being  the  best ;  it  should 
be  eaten  immediately  after  picking,  not 
even  waiting  half  a  day,  which  brings 
rapid  deterioration;  and  then,  when  per- 
fectly fresh,  it  is,  to  quote  the  Cook  Book, 
"  tender,  milky,  and  sweet  to  the  taste." 
But — and  it  is  a  large  but — one  of  the 
authors  under  inspection  says,  pleasantly  : 
"  Green  corn  is  something  quite  abhorred 
by  the  present  Englishmen."  It  is  some- 
thing, also — at  any  rate,  in  some  forms,  for 
instance,  "  when  cut  from  the  cob  " — that 
does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  ambrosia  to 
every  present  American.  At  least,  another 
of  the  cook-books  says  :  "  There  are  many 
whose  teeth  will  not  take  corn  from  the  cob, 
and  others  who,  in  their  super-fastidious- 
ness, fancy  the  manner  indelicate."  From 
this  it  is  clear  that  green  corn  had  better  stay 
on  its  tall  stalk,  under  the  shade  of  mighty 
mountains,  and  by  the  side  of  majestic 
rivers,  till  it  is  ripened  by  the  western 
sun  and  fattened  and  invigorated  by  prairie 
air ;  till,  also,  it  has  acquired  that  amount 
of  albumen,  phosphate,  starch,  and  so 
on,  that  shall  render  it  worthy  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  table  with  baked 
beets,  with  potato  jelly,  with  currant  gruel, 
with  strawberry  cake,  and  other  Trans- 
atlantic delicacies.  However,  the  round- 
about grain  may  resume  all  its  amber 
plumpness  and  splendid  self-satisfaction 
when  recommended  to  be  eaten  roasted. 
"  Bury  the  ears,"  says  the  recipe,  "  with- 
out husking,  in  hot  ashes,  and  let  them 
remain  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  then 
remove  the  husks,  and  you  will  have  corn 
in  its  perfection."  So,  again,  is  there  a 
return  to  proper  culinary  enthusiasm  when 


there  is  a  description  how  the  big  corn 
should  be  parched  or  popped.  "  Procure 
a  wire  apparatus  called  a  corn-popper,"  is 
the  command ;  accompanied  by  the  in- 
timation that  such  an  apparatus  can  be 
bought  at  almost  any  hard  ware- store  for 
a  mere  trifle.  "  Take  the  common  Tucket 
corn,  the  best  for  popping,  dry  it,  place  a 
large  spoonful  in  the  popper,  and  pass  it 
back  and  forth,  very  quickly,  across  the 
top  of  a  red-hot  stove.  Two  minutes  will 
suffice  to  produce  a  quart  of  great  white 
kernels,  as  delicious  as  ever  were  eaten." 

Parisinahad  her  own  way  of  expressing 
her  applause.  "  I  want  some  more  !  "  she 
exclaimed.  "Give!  Give!  I  want  some 
more !  " 

There  was  a  turn,  haphazard,  to  winter- 
cress  ;  otherwise  Belle  Isle  Cress,  the 
Barbarea  Praecox,  or  scurvy-grass  of  the 
country-side.  "  This  is  the  same  plant," 
ran  the  cook-book,  "  that  has  long  been 
known  as  a  medicinal  plant ;  but  the  use 
of  it  as  greens  could  be  patented,  we 
imagine,  by  ourselves.  It  eats  better  than 
dandelions." 

Parisina  could  not  be  restrained.  "  Eats 
better  than  dandelions  !  "  she  cried.  "What 
fun  !  And  here  " — skipping  three  or  four 
lines  of  the  recipe,  and  getting  to  the  pith 
— "  what  a  delightful  Yankee  reappearance 
of  our  delightful  Mrs.  Glasse.  Here  are 
her  words,  '  First  gather  your  greens  ! ' 
Think  of  it." 

It  was  true.  The  words  were  there. 
And  following  them  came:  "Get  some 
friends  to  take  a  ramble  with  you.  Make 
them  put  on  rubbers." 

"  Rubbers  !  "  echoed  Parisina  in  intense 
enjoyment.     "  Rubbers  !  " 

"  And  give  each  a  basket,  and  a  sharp 
knife.  Wander  over  the  corn-fields,  or  the 
potato  patches  of  last  year,  through  the 
rich  swales,  or  along  the  banks  of  a  run- 
ning ditch.  You  will  not  mistake  what 
you  are  hunting  for.  It  has  grown  cheerily 
under  the  snow,  and  presents  you  a  thick 
tuft  of  shining  green  leaves,  heart-shaped, 
smooth,  and  succulent.  When  the  baskets 
are  full,  carry  them  home,  and  pick  over ;  it 
is  pretty  work  for  chit-chat.  Throw  out 
all  the  dead  and  yellow  leaves  ;  wash  in 
several  waters  ;  boil,  putting  them  into 
the  pot  as  you  put  flour  into  Graham 
mush,  by  handfuls,  stopping  between  to 
let  the  water  recover  its  heat.  In  half  an 
hour  take  out  into  a  colander,  drain,  and 
put  them  in  a  nappy." 

"  Atid  what  is  a  nappy,  pray  ?  "  was 
Parisina's     exclamation,    with    curiosity. 
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"  Search  the  books  !  every  index,  foot- 
note, chapter-head,  and  recipe  !  " 

And  Parisina,  being  quick  at  a  chase — 
of  the  sort — soon  made  a  lucky  hit  of  it. 
"  Here  it  is  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  In  apple- 
pudding  ;  reversing  the  order  of  things  ; 
for  I  suppose,  in  reality,  the  apple-pudding 
is  to  be  in  it.  It  says  :  '  Pare  and  quarter 
apples  enough  for  two  layers  on  the 
bottom  of  your  pudding-dish,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be  a  yellow  nappy,  the 
bottom  about  the  size  of  a  breakfast-plate.' 
There  !     So  now  we  know." 

Yes ;  and  a  little  more  to  be  known,  of 
more  real  importance,  was  that  there  are 
one  or  two  other  plants  besides  the  scurvy- 
grass,  despised  in  the  British  Isles,  but 
prized  in  America,  and  wisely  made  good 
food  of.  For  instance,  beet-tops.  "  These 
make  very  good  greens,"  says  "  What  to 
Eat,  How  to  Eat,  When  to  Eat."  "  They 
should  be  thoroughly  washed ;  then  boiled 
in  just  enough  water  to  cover."  And 
why,  indeed,  should  they  not  make  good 
"  greens  ? "  A  question  that  may  be 
asked  also  of  mustard-leaves,  of  radish- 
leaves,  of  cowslips  and  dandelions — in  the 
leaf  still,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  though  the 
word  is  omitted.  These  are  all  grouped 
under  the  same  directions,  to  be  first 
scalded,  and  then  boiled,  with  the  addition 
of  young  beets  or  potatoes,  to  improve  the 
flavour,  if  desired ;  and  as,  in  the  same 
list,  there  are  turnip-leaves,  known  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  turnip-tops,  and 
known,  certainly,  to  be  quite  palatable 
without  the  addition  of  young  beets  to 
make  them  so,  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  other  plants  should  continue  to  be 
wastefully  flung  away,  without  English 
people  at  the  least  giving  them  a  trial. 

"But,"  said  Parisina,  "  are  we  to  imitate 
the  Americans  in  everything  ?  If  we  are, 
we  are  to  steam  our  cauliflowers,  and 
steam  them  in  a  napkin  wrapped  carefully 
round ;  and  we  are  to  boil  our  cabbages 
folded  in  a  napkin  also  ;  and  we  are  to 
serve  up  the  water  the  cabbage  has  been 
boiled  in — after  evaporation — because  it 
will  be  condensed  juice,  and  will  be  very 
sweet  for  a  sauce ;  and  if  we  want  an 
excellent  sauce  for  our  steamed  cauliflowers, 
we  may  have  the  juice  of  cranberries  or 
plums." 

If  Parisina  conld  have  been  silenced, 
once  and  for  all,  it  would  have  been  an 
excellent  way  of  serving  her.  And  this 
was  testified,  with  some  impatience  and 
irritation. 

"But  I  haven't   finished  !  "  she   cried. 


"  Here  is  more,  that  is  every  bit  as 
charming  !  '  Some  cooks  consider  the 
addition  of  raisins  to  boiled  beans  an  ex- 
cellent plan.  Try  it.'  '  Oranges  are  seldom 
obtained  here  in  perfection.*  They  may 
be  eaten  alone.'  The  novel  inventor ! 
'Don't  let  the  girl  pare  beets,  or  draw 
blood  from  them  with  even  so  much  as 
a  scratch.'  '  The  invention  of  bolting 
flour  was  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence 
for  humanity.'  '  Select  a  large  cauliflower, 
and  place  it  in  salt  water  to  drive  away 
the  bugs  ! '  " 

"  To  drive  away  the  bugs,"  repeated 
Parisina,  in  an  ecstasy,  "  which  may  be 
hidden  in  the  cauliflower,  and  which  it  is 
undesirable  to  cook  ! " 

And  yet,  as  Parisina  knew,  the  term 
"  bug  "  was  but  the  American  for  beetle, 
grub,  fly,  caterpillar,  slug,  snail — any 
insect  that  would  eat  itself  into  the  heart 
of  an  appetising  vegetable,  and  stay  there. 
As  Parisina  knew,  too,  to  "  bolt "  was  to 
sift,  to  separate,  to  strain ;  and  simply 
meant  that  the  cook  recommended  that 
meal  should  have  its  bran  left  in  it,  and 
should  not  be  robbed  of  all  its  nourish- 
ment and  quickness  by  over-refining.  But 
Parisina  was  incorrigible.  It  was  better 
to  call  her  off,  by  turning  te  the  page  on 
which  stood  the  directions  for  making  the 
Graham  mush. 

"  To  be  sure,  the  Graham  mush  !  "  for 
the  bait  took  admirably.  "  We  must  not 
forget  that  enticing  provender,  the  Graham 
mush.     Is  it  for  pigs  or  ponies  ?  " 

The  recipe  was  shown,  gravely. 

"  Give  flour  and  water,  and  anybody  can 
make  Graham  mush.  You  will  say  this," 
were  the  book's  words.  "But  no;  even 
Graham  mush  has  its  points.  It  may  be 
light  or  soggy,  smooth  or  lumpy,  cooked 
or  raw.  If  you  want  it  light,  have  the 
water  boil  briskly  when  you  begin  to 
sprinkle  in  the  flour,  and  after  you  have 
stirred  in  a  handful  or  two,  stop  and  let 
the  water  get  to  boiling  briskly  again. 
Sprinkle  in  another  handful,  stop,  and  stir ; 
sprinkle,  stop,  and  stir  \igorously,  till  the 
pudding  is  thick  enough,  when  you  must 
set  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  lot  it 
boil  slowly,  without  stirring,  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes." 

"And  then,"  exclaimed  Parisina,  "it  says 
that  mush-making  is  the  most  primitive  of 
all  cookery;  meaning,  I  daresay,  it  is  a 
tradition  from  the  Red  Indian,  and  I  should 
be  pretty  certain  it  is   the  same  sort  of 
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pudding  that  Jack  ate  with  the  giant  he 
was  bent  on  killing.  And  hark,  again. 
There  is  oatmeal  mush,  and  rice  mush, 
and  berry  mush,  and  corn-meal  mush,  and 
rye  mush ;  and  English  currants  are  good 
with  one  sort,  and  sliced  sweet  apples 
with  another,  but  stoned  dates  make  the 
best  seasoning.  Shall  we  altogether  give 
this  mush  room  in  our  best  affections  ?  " 

Altogether  we  would  know  something 
about  the  prefix  "Graham;"  that  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose.  And  the  reso- 
lution to  know  having  come,  the  know- 
ledge— as  is  not  unusual  in  other  matters 
— was  very  quickly  acquired.  Graham 
flour  is  unbolted  wheat-meal.  "  We  have 
it  fresh  from  the  mill  twice  every  week," 
says  one  of  the  American  authors ;  "  but 
private  families  with  hand-mills  can  grind 
it  fresh  every  day.  In  grinding,  it  should 
be  finely  comminuted,  or  cut  into  small 
particles  by  sharp  stones  or  hand-mills ; 
for  if  ground  with  dull  stones  the  branny 
portion  will  be  rubbed  off  in  flakes,  and 
good  light  bread  cannot  be  made  of  the 
article."  Good  light  bread,  whether  made 
from  the  "article"  or  any  similar,  is 
evidently  brought  to  a  perfection  in  America 
that  there  is  no  suspicion  of  in  England. 
It  is  made  •  in  such  sorts  and  forms, 
too,  as  altogether  eclipse  English  "house- 
holds," and  "  cottages,"  and  tins,  and  rolls. 

Graham  flour,  for  instance,  after  knead- 
ing into  dough  with  iced- water,  is  baked 
in  squares,  strips,  rings,  diamonds,  fingers, 
balls — any  form,  indeed,  to  suit  taste  or 
convenience,  as  well  as  into  familiar 
loaves,  and  into  "  Graham  Gems."  Of 
these  gems,  one  of  the  interesting  cook- 
book writers  says,  they  are  "  displacing  all 
other  kinds  of  coarse  bread  on  our  table. 
They  can  be  eaten  with  butter  or  without 
butter,  hot  or  cold,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  They  are  good  in  the  moath " 
(another  kind,  "wheat-meal  crisps,"  rolled 
to  the  thinness  of  a  table-knife  blade, 
being  described  as  very  tender,  and  well 
adapted  to  those  who  have  poor  teeth)  ; 
"  they  are  as  hardy  as  crackers  ;  they  have 
an  almond-like  sweetness ;  no  taste  of 
'  emptyings,'  and  their  fibre  is  like  that 
of  nut-meats,  giving  the  teeth  just  the 
exercise  they  crave."  Made,  in  some 
houses,  only  of  Graham  flour  and  water, 
and  in  others,  of  these  with  a  little  mix- 
ture of  milk,  they  are  invariably  baked  in 
gem-settings,  or  patty-pans,  two  inches 
square  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep 
(made  in  a  block  of  a  dozen,  like  English 
penny   sponge-cake    tins,   and   selling   in 


New  Yoifk  at  a  dollar  and  a  quaEfcgir  the 
block)  ;  all  experienced  cooks  agreeing 
that  this  bread  is  sure  to  be  a  failure,  if 
the  pans  are  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
dimensions  given,  and  agreeing,  also,  that 
to  be  quite  certain  of  success,  the  pan- 
blocks,  or  gem-irons,  should  be  in  the 
oven  all  the  time  the  flour  is  mixing,  so 
that  they  may  be  quite  hot  at  the  moment 
it  is  ready.  Then,  of  other  kinds  of  bread, 
there  is  again  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt.  There 
are  the  breads  made  of  rye-meal ;  of  oat- 
meal ;  of  rye-meal  and  corn-meal  mixed ; 
there  is  cocoa-nut  bread  (the  proportion 
of  one  grated  cocoa-nut  to  three  quarts  of 
wheat- meal,  and  forming  a  "great  favourite 
on  festive  occasions  ")  ;  there  is  snow-bread 
(of  two  parts  of  dry  snow  to  one  part  of  corn- 
meal)  ;  there  is  New  England  bread  ;  there 
is  travellers'  bread ;  there  is  potato  bread  (of 
equal  quantities  of  mashed  potatoes  and 
Graham-meal) ;  there  is  the  variety  of  sweet- 
potato  bread ;  there  is  pumpkin  brown 
bread,  made  of  sifted  pumpkin  and  rye- 
meal  and  corn-meal ;  there  is  apple  brown 
bread,  made  of  mashed,  juicy  apples,  either 
sweet  or  mildly  sour,  mixed  with  rye-meal 
and  corn-meal ;  there  is  sweet  brown 
bread,  made  of  rye-meal,  corn-meal,  wheat- 
meal,  molasses,  and  potato-yeast ;  there  is 
even  mixed  bread,  of  corn-meal,  wheat- 
meal,  oat-meal,  and  rye-meal,  all  together 
— the  corn-meal  very  largely  predominating 
— which  mixture  is  to  be  scalded  with 
boiling- water,  and  steamed  for  six  hours, 
before  the  small  and,  it  would  seem,  in- 
adequate baking  of  thirty  minutes  only. 
Going  a  little  from  bread,  pure  and 
simple,  into  the  region  of  biscuits,  coffee- 
rolls,  and  so  forth,  there  is  much  to  be 
said.  Take  crackers  and  crisps,  for 
instance.  There  are  Graham  crackers,  and 
corn-meal  crackers,  and  oat-meal  crackers ; 
there  are  crackers  of  these  meals  mixed ; 
there  are  crisps  of  all  of  the  varieties,  and 
of  the  mixtures  also ;  and  the  whole  of 
them,  in  combination  with  gems,  and  the 
gems'  own  varieties  of  flours,  and  varied 
mixtures  of  them,  form  a  long  list  of 
breakfast-cakes  and  tea-cakes,  from  which 
it  must  be  curiously  puzzling  to  choose. 
Take  griddle-cakes,  again.  They  can  be 
made  of  corn-meal  (when  they  are  called 
Indian  griddle-cakes)  and  wheat-meal, 
made  into  a  batter  with  sour  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  soda,  and  salt ;  they  can  be  made  of 
corn-meal  and  wheat-meal,  without  the 
other  ingredients ;  of  wheat-meal  and 
grated  corn;  of  green  corn;  of  buckwheat 
meal  alone  ;  of  almost  any  variety  a  cook's 
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ingenuity  may  lead  her  to.  Then  there 
are  rolls,  and  scalded  rolls,  or  hot-water 
rolls  ;  and  corn  rolls,  and  mnsh  rolls,  and 
rye  rolls,  and  sweet  rolls ;  and  Yankee 
rolls,  and  American  rolls  (not  to  be  con- 
founded one  with  another,  since  the  latter, 
after  cooking,  are  to  be  "  put  in  a  vessel 
and  closed  tightly  till  the  next  day,  when 
the  crust  will  be  more  tender ;  "  and  the 
former  are  to  be  served  fresh,  besides  some 
difference  in  beating  and  in  the  shape  into 
which  they  are  to  be  cut)  ;  and  there  is  the 
large  field  that  opens  out  under  the  names 
of  Hominy,  Samp,  Pone,  Bannock,  Succo- 
tash, and  Johnny  cake.  These  are  all 
mixtures  of  some  sort  of  grain  or  flour 
and  water,  either  cold  or  boiling,  kept  in  a 
batter  (like  stirabout,  which  mush  actually 
is),  or  cut  into  cakes  for  baking,  and  either 
seasoned  with  fruit  or  cooked  plain  ;  and 
except  to  point  out  that  Johnny  cake, 
hoe  cake,  and  corn-dodger,  are  all  names 
for  the  same  dish  (depending  upon  whether 
the  speaker  is  from  the  south  or  the  west), 
and  that  a  batter  of  two  parts  of  water  to 
one  of  corn-meal  is  required  for  them,  the 
same  being  spread  into  a  layer  about  an 
inch  high  and  baked,  it  would  be  tedious 
to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  differences 
between  them.  The  recipe  for  Hominy, 
however,  shall  be  given  entire,  for  the 
interest  of  it,  and  for  its  nationality. 

"  This  is  very  coarsely  cracked  com. 
Take  the  desired  quantity,  and  add  twice 
as  much  cold  water.  Stir  well,  and  skim 
off  the  hulls  as  they  rise,  or  separate  them 
by  stirring ;  and  then  pour  the  water 
through  a  sieve  into  a  pan.  Repeat  the 
process  till  free  from  hulls.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  hominy  run  off 
with  the  hulls.  Cook  in  the  same  water, 
with  a  few  dried  apples,  pears,  or  other 
fruit.    Boil  and  mould  as  cracked  wheat." 

"  If  you  please,"  put  in  Parisina,  at  this 
point,  in  the  very  wiliness  of  meekness, 
"  what  is  cracked  corn,  to  begin  with  ? 
How  do  our  cousins  boil  and  mould  cracked 
wheat?  And  what  are  the  hulls  that 
hominy  is  on  no  account  to  be  allowed  to 
run  off  with  ?  " 

A  rap  upon  Parisina's  knuckles  would 
have  been  excusable  expression  of  impa- 
tience ;  however,  the  explanation  she  asked 
for  was  vouchsafed.  Cracked  wheat 
is  wheat  grain,  so  coarsely  ground  in  a 
hand-mill  that  it  is  little  more  than  bruised ; 
it  is  boiled  for  six  hours  in  a  tin  pail 
placed  in  a  kettle — anglice  pot — of  water 
over  the  fire,  the  quantities  being  a  quart 
of  the  wheat  to  three  quarts  of  water  and 


half-a-pint  of  raisins,  with  stoned  dates 
or  any  kind  of  berries  dropped  into  it  just 
before  taking  up.  Cracked  corn  is  Indian 
corn  just  crushed  in  the  same  rough 
manner ;  and  the  hulls  are  of  course  the 
husks,  which  must  be  carefully  removed. 
It  shall  be  added,  also,  that  there  is  great 
hominy  as  well  as  small  hominy ;  another 
christening  of  the  great  variety  being 
hulled  corn,  a  christening  given  to  it  be- 
cause it  is  made  of  the  corn  unbruised, 
with  only  the  husks  rubbed  or  peeled  away. 
Pone,  Indian  pone,  is  a  baked  cake  made 
of  grain  properly  ground  to  meal.  Samps 
are  made  also  of  properly  ground  meal, 
but  go  back  to  the  pudding  class  again ; 
a  singularity  about  the  boiling  of  them 
being  that  the  bags  they  are  loosely  tied 
in  are  suspended  in  a  saucepan  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  touch  the  bottom 
or  the  sides. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Parisina,  appeased 
and  wondering.  "  There  are  cakes.  When 
we  said  Johnny-cake,  we  just  touched 
cake-kingdom,  but  we  were  handed  off  it 
again  ;  isn't  it  possible  for  us  to  know  all 
about  it  ?  " 

No ;  for  this  same  cake-kingdom  spreads 
so  wide  and  so  far,  so  high  and  so  low,  it 
would  have  taken  a  whole  cooking-lesson 
all  to  itself  to  explore  it.  Parisina  was 
told  so  ;  and  that  it  would  only  do  to  run 
over  a  few  titles  with  novelty  in  them, 
such  as  railroad  cake,  welcome  cake,  snow 
cake.  Whortleberry  journey  cake,  cup  cake, 
silver  cake,  orange  cake,  raised  nut-cake, 
cocoa-nut  cake,  festival  cake,  superseding 
the  grand  election  cake  of  the  New  England 
housewives ;  and  that  it  would  only  do 
to  say  that  American  cakes  and  cookies, 
and  pie-crusts,  and  toasts,  seem  to  be  made 
of  every  fruit  and  flour  possible,  and  of 
every  combination  of  them,  from  quinces 
and  cranberries,  down  to  corn-starch  and 
cream  and  cassia-buds. 

"But,"  said  Parisina,  pleadingly,  "let 
us  have  one  cake  !  I  only  ask  for  one  !  A 
solitary  one  !  " 

The  instant  the  one  cake  was  conceded, 
Parisina  was  in  a  very  whirl  of  transport. 

"  Here  it  is  !  "  she  cried.  "  And  it's 
wedding  cake !  And  you  shall  hear  every 
word  of  it !  '  Mix  one  pint  of  boiled 
cracked  wheat ' — think  of  it ! — *  one  cocoa- 
nut,  grated  ' — think  of  it  again  ! — '  half- 
pint  cocoa-nut  milk ;  half-pint  dried  cur- 
rants ;  one  quart  stewed  sweet  apples,  or 
figs  softened  with  hot  water ;  and  wheat 
meal  sufficient  to  make  a  moderately  stiff 
dough.     Bake,   in  loaves,  from  one  and 
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a-half  to  two  hours.'     And  isn't  it  grand, 
and  splendid,  and  super-excellent !  " 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  a  curb  on 
Parisina  any  longer,  and  she  took  the 
pace  that  suited  her. 

"  See  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Christmas 
pudding!  One  way  is  of  boiled  rice, 
and  sliced  apples  and  raisins  and  chopped 
dates  in  layers  till  the  nappy  is  full; 
another  way  is  of  pearl  barley  and  the 
fruits  with  lemon;  and  both  are  to  be 
baked !  Then,  with  oysters,  people  are 
told  to  serve  up  cranberry  sauce  !  And 
there  is  bird's-nest  pudding,  a  Graham- 
flour  batter,  mixed  with  grated  cocoa-nut, 
poured  over  cored  apples  with  the  cavities 
filled  up  with  currants  and  dates ;  and 
there  is  Brother  Jonathan,  a  kind  of  apple 
pie;  and  when  we  read  crust  coffee,  it 
means  toast-and-water ;  and  invalids  are 
fed  with  bran  tea — just  wheat  bran  and 
water  ! — and  blackberry  syrup,  and  elder- 
berry syrup,  and  pine-apple  syrup,  and 
currant- water,  and  tamarind-water ;  and 
grapes  are  made  into  pies — and  batter- pies  ! 
— and  spoons  are  ordered  to  be  levelful  or 
roundingful;  and  stewed  grapes  may  be 
thickened  with  oatmeal  and  broken  cin- 
namon ;  and  steamed  figs  make  a  '  delicate 
and  showy  dish  for  dessert ; '  and  we 
may  steam  squashes,  or  bake  them;  and 
we  may  bake  bananas  with  their  skins 
on,  and  make  them  into  pies  and  pud- 
dings;  and  tomatoes  are  mixed  with 
peaches;  and  pie- plant  means  rhubarb; 
and  succotash  is  Indian  corn  and  Lima 
beans,  mixed  with  cream  and  sugar;  and 
string  beans  should  be  whittled  longi- 
tudinally— a  way 'learned  of  an  English- 
woman who  had  cooked  for  the  gentry  in 
her  own  country  ; '  and  there  is  raisin  pie, 
and  pear  sauce,  and  onion  toast,  and  peas 
cake,  and  rusk  pudding,  and  potato  jelly, 
and  manioca,  as  well  as  tapioca,  and  scalded 
millet,  and  cranberry  dampling.  And  we 
are  to  use  the  Dover  Egg-Beater,  because  it 
is  a  perfect  sprite  of  a  machine,  and  whisks 
the  white  of  four  eggs  into  a  hanging  froth 
in  one  minute.  And  if  we  make  an  omelet 
as  Mrs.  T.  makes  it,  we  are  to  slip  our 
turner  into  the  egg,  and  shove  it  gently 
forward— Mrs.  T.  being  very  particular 
about  this  shoving." 

Parisina,  being  by  then  out  of  breath,  a 
sober  question  was  put  to  her.  "And  is 
all  American  cookery  to  be  treated  with 
this  kind  of  banter?  Is  there  nothing 
good  to  be  had  out  of  it  ?  " 

"Jtere  is  an  immensity,"  answered 
Parisina,  as  straightforward  and  as  sincere 


as  could  be  wished.  "  I  think  the  number 
of  foods  used  by  the  Americans  is  excellent. 
I  think  the  combinations  of  these  foods 
used  by  Americans  are  excellent.  I  think 
the  pains  taken  by  American  cooks  only 
to  be  pronounced  excellent  also.  And  I 
think  that  to  say  that  American  cooks 
know  nothing  of  ox-tails  for  soups  (as  was 
said  by  a  highly  notable  gentleman  lately, 
when  he  was  speaking,  of  course  on  that 
one  occasion  only,  about  something  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant),  is,  after 
all  that  these  cook-books  tell  us,  just  as 
perverse  a  piece  of  absurdity  as  could  ever 
be  devised. 

"  May  I  add  one  thing  ?  "  asked  Parisina, 
then,  by  way  of  vale,  and  with  a  true  Pari- 
sina-like  sparkle. 

She  might. 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  "one  cook-book 
refers  to  the  '  Sybarite  accustomed  to  have 
a  high-toned  coloured  man  at  his  elbow 
when  he  eats.'  That  puts  a  curious 
and  inconsistent  framing  to  this  picture, 
doesn'b  it  ?  " 

And,  for  once,  Parisina  was  met  with  a 
companion  smile  and  full  agreement. 


GEORGIE'S  WOOER. 

A    STORY   IN   THIRTEEN   CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER   X. 

What  can  be  pleasanter  things  in 
winter  time  than  a  cheery  fire  ;  crimson 
curtains  snugly  drawn  over  the  window  ; 
a  shaded  lamp  filling  the  room  with  soft 
yet  clear  light ;  and  a  well-ordered  dinner- 
table  sparkling  with  glass,  and  perfumed 
with  flowers,  where  all  things  appetising 
have  been  tastefully  served  up  ;  and  then  : 

Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine, 
two  people  left  to  enjoy  a  quiet,  cosy  chat  ? 

One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Ainsleigh,  and 
opposite  to  her  sat  Douglas,  her  son,  a  fine, 
manly,  soldierly  fellow,  whom  any  mother 
might  well  be  proud  of.  And  yet  I  hardly 
think  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  enjoyed  her  son's 
society  on  this  occasion  as  much  as  she 
was  wont  to  do. 

"Well,  mother,  have  you  got  over  my 
sudden  descent  upon  you  yet  ?  "  said 
Douglas,  his  keen  grey  eyes — that  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  and  his,  his  mother 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  meet — full  of  quiet 
merriment  and  enjoyment  of  the  situation. 

"Your  coming  home  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  joyful  surprise  to  me,  Douglas," 
she  answered,  carefully  peeling  the  brown 
husk  from  a  walnut  as  she  spoke. 
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"  I  know  that,  and  home's  always  home 
to  me,  you  know,"  said  her  son,  upon 
whom  the  very  fact  of  finding  himself 
within  easy  distance  of  Sheeling  had  had 
such  an  invigorating  effect,  that  not  a  trace 
of  the  languor  that  had  troubled  Cecil 
Graham  rem.ained.  "And  now,"  said 
Douglas,  "  that  we  are  left  alone  together, 
tell  me  what  you  know  I  am  longing  to 
hear — all  about  Miss  Hammond — and 
what  has  happened  since  I  left." 

And,  looking  in  her  son's  face,  Mrs. 
Ainsleigh  knew  that  his  love  for  Georgie 
Hammond  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  surface, 
but  a  current  deep  and  strong.  She  -told 
the  story  of  the  past  weeks,  and  he  listened 
— listened  with  his  hand  shading  his  eyes, 
a  quickly-drawn  breath  telling,  now  and 
again,  of  the  pain  it  cost  him  to  hear  of  his 
darling's  sorrow. 

"  I  wonder  what  a  man  would  do  who 
loved  a  woman  as  I  love  Georgie  " — how 
tenderly  his  voice  lingered  on  her  name — 
"  and  saw  her  in  sorrow  and  suffering, 
and  could  do  nothing  to  help  her  ? 
By  Jove  !  it  would  be  enough  to  drive  a 
fellow  mad  !  "  he  said,  revelling  in  the 
glory  of  being  able  to  charm  all  sorrow 
and  uncertainty  and  trouble  from  his 
love's  life. 

"  It's  no  news  to  you,  mother,  to  learn 
how  dear  she  is  to  me ;  though  I  hardly 
knew  it  myself  until  I  had  to  leave 
her.  A  music-mistress,  indeed !  You 
should  have  told-  her — no,  you  couldn't, 
though.  I'm  sure  you  did  all  you  could 
to  comfort  her,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  her 
own.  Things  will  all  come  right  now  I'm 
here,  if  she'll  give  me  the  right  to  help 
her,  and  I  think  she  will — little  darling  ! 
Those  lovely  eyes  are  sad  tell-tales,"  and 
he  looked  as  if  he  saw  some  picture  in  his 
fancy's  eye  that  was  fair  to  look  upon. 
*'  I'm  certain  that  Harper's  a  scoundrel, 
with  his  liabilities  and  his  shares.  We'll 
soon  let  the  daylight  into  him.  Yet  I 
suppose  you'll  pity  the  rascal  if  we  bring 
him  to  grief  !  I  believe  you'd  pity  your 
own  murderer;  never  was  a  woman  with 
such  a  large  heart  as  yoq,  mother  !  " 

Thus,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  content, 
Douglas  Ainsleigh  kept  up  the  conversa- 
tion very  much  by  himself,  and  never 
noticed  how  strangely  silent  his  companion 
was. 

"  Not  content  with  making  Cecil  Graham 
fall  in  love  with  you  to  such  an  extent 
when  I  brought  him  down  here  for  the 
shooting  that  I've  never  been  able  to  get 
him  to  look  at  a  woman  under  sixty  since, 


you  take  to  petting  and  making  much  of 
that  forlorn  little  creature,  Featherdew  !  I 
wonder  the  banker's  wife  hasn't  done  for 
him  long  since.  By-the-way,  I  couldn't 
imagine,  when  I  first  came  in  to-day,  who 
on  earth  was  sitting  there  in  the  dusk, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  crusty  to  him, 
he  fled  so  precipitately.  Travelling  makes 
me  all  pins  and  needles,  and  as  cross  as 
possible,  even  to  you,  mother,"  he  added, 
laughingly. 

"  You  are  never  cross  to  me,  Douglas, 
never,"  she  said,  earnestly,  and,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  saw  tears  shining  in  her 
eyes. 

"  A  nice  brute  I  should  be  if  I  were 
cross  to  you,  mother!"  ho  said.  "Why, 
I  can't  remember  a  single  thing  you  ever 
did " 

She  left  her  place  opposite,  and  took 
possession  of  an  empty  chair,  drawing 
close  beside  him,  and  slipping  her  soft 
hand  through  his  arm. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  laughing,  "if 
you  don't  like  to  hear  your  good  qualities 
enumerated,  I'll  forbear ;  but  please  satisfy 
my  curiosity  about  little  Featherdew,  and 
why  he  is  allowed  to  sit  beside  you  in 
the  dusk  and  confide  his  sorrows  to  your 
sympathising  breast ;  I'm  sure  he  was 
confiding  something,  he  looked  so  deucedly 
imbecile." 

"  I  think  he  is  naturally  rather  senti- 
mental," said  Mrs.  Ainsleigh,  trying  to 
speak  indifferently,  "  but  he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  sort  of  creature,  and " 

"  Eureka  !  "  cried  her  son,  "  I  have  it ! 
You  told  me  he  was  with  poor  Hammond 
when  he  died,  and  had  been  kind  to  them 
all  through  their-  troubles ;  and  so  my 
mother  has  taken  the  little  man  into  her 
affections  because  he  was  good  to  the 
girl  her  son  loves — it's  just  like  you,  madre 
carissima  !  " 

But  she  held  back  from  the  hand  that 
would  have  clasped  hers.  She  had  wavered 
in  her  faithfulness  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
her ;  but  she  was  already  bitterly  re- 
pentant, and  for  every  ungenerous  thought 
ever  harboured  iu  her  heart  there  was  a 
sharp  pang  now. 

"  Douglas,"  she  said  ;  "  my  son,  forgive 
me  !  I  have  not  been  faithful  to  you  in 
this  matter.  I  was  shocked  and  troubled 
at  the  state  of  things.  It  was  all  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  1  had  exp.^oted  for  you, 
dear.  It  all  seemed  so  unsjuitable  to  you, 
the  heir  of  Fern  Leigh ;  and  when  Mr. 
Featherdew  came  to  me  yesterday,  and 
told  mo  that  he  loved  this  girl,  Georgie 
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Hammond,  and  would  make  her  his  wife, 
and  give  a  home  to  these  two  little  ones, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  better  so,  and 
I  was  ready  to  promise  to  use  my  influence 
on  his  behalf  ;  but,  indeed,  indeed,  Douglas, 
I  did  not  know  you  loved  the  girl  so 
much !  " 

If  Douglas  would  only  have  spoken ! 
If  he  would  only  have  reproached  her,  or 
even  looked  at  her  ! 

"Mr.  Featherdew  thought  she  might 
come  to  me  for  advice,  being  so  much 
alone  in  the  world,  as  it  seems  she  is — and 
he  wanted  me  to  promise  him " 

"  And  did  you  promise  him  what  he 
wanted  ?  "  said  Douglas,  at  last. 

But  was  that  her  son — her  tender, 
loving  son,  speaking  in  the  hard,  cold 
voice  ? 

She  clung  to  his  arm  again,  and  he  felt 
her  tremble. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  in  great  distress,  "I 
did  not  promise  him  ;  but — oh,  Douglas, 
forgive  me,  my  dear  !  I  might  have  done 
if  you  had  not  come  in.  It  seemed  a  way 
out  of  my  doubts  and  difiiculties.  You 
are  not  going  to  leave  me  like  this  !  "  she 
cried,  as  he  rose  without  a  word,  and  went 
towards  the  door. 

"  Douglas !  "  But  he  never  turned  or 
spoke.  "  Douglas  !  "  The  door  had  opened 
and  closed,  and  he  had  left  her — left  her, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  anger  ! 
N'ever  had  she  shed  such  bitter  tears  as 
when  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  hall-door 
below,  and  knew  that  Douglas  had  gone 
from  her  with  anger  in  his  heart. 

And  what  was  Georgie  doing  all  this 
time  ?  Days  have  passed  since  we  saw 
her  last,  talking  by  the  fire-light  to  Mrs. 
Ainsleigh,  and  telling  of  all  the  responsi- 
bilities that  had  come  upon  her  and  the 
sore  troubles  that  now  beset  her  way. 

No  letter  had  come  from  Bedingfield 
Harper,  but  she  looked  for  it  daily ;  looked 
for  it  with  that  sickening  longing  we  all 
feel  for  something  that  we  know  must 
come,  and  that  will  hurt  us  horribly  when 
it  does,  but  that  yet  will  be  more  bearable 
than  the  suspense  of  waiting.  He  had 
promised  to  send  this  letter,  and  that  it 
should  contain  a  plain  statement  of  how 
matters  stood,  and  of  those  "  liabilities  " 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  of  which  the 
girl  thought  with  an  unspeakable  dread, 
as  of  a  claim,  which,  if  not  liquidated, 
would  in  some  way  stain  the  honour  of  her 
dead  father's  name,  that  name  which  she 
held  so  sacred  and  so  dear ! 


Meanwhile,  Georgie  was  not  one  to  sit 
down  with  folded  hands,  and  make  her 
passive  moan  over  the  hardness  of  her 
fate.  To  look  things  quietly  in  the  face, 
to  make  up  her  mind  what  was  right 
and  best  to  do,  and  to  do  it,  was  a 
part  of  her  character,  no  doubt  result- 
ing from  the  training  received  from 
the  straightforward  sailor,  who  had  been, 
from  force  of  circumstances,  her  only 
guide  and  mentor. 

She  held  long  consultations  with  Nurse 
Hughes,  who  treated  with  withering  scorn 
the  idea  of  leaving  "  Miss  Georgie  and  the 
children "  because  wages  might  possibly 
be  of  very  uncertain  nature.  Indeed,  that 
faithful  retainer  seemed  to  revel  in  the 
notion  of  forthwith  practising  the  most 
rigid  economy,  and  was  for  trying  to 
maintain  her  own  existence  on  the  smallest 
amount  of  food  calculated  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  The  doctor  and  his 
wife  gave  Georgie  all  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  their  power,  and  the  former  set 
about  advertising  and  enquiring  for  a 
tenant  to  take  Beach  House,  furniture  and 
all,  off  her  hands,  and  firmly  and  decidedly 
told  her,  that  anything  like  a  fee  could 
not  be  taken  by  him  for  whatever  service 
he  had  rendered  to  Captain  Hammond  in 
his  illness. 

The  sad  state  in  which  Captain  Ham- 
mond had  left  his  affairs  naturally  soon 
became  the  town's  talk  of  Sheeling. 
After  the  day's  work  was  done,  people 
gathered  in  groups  at  the  corners  of  the 
market-place  and  under  the  fishing-huts 
by  the  beach,  and  all  the  talk  was  of  the 
poor  gentleman  who  had  died,  and  left 
his  children  so  "  ill  off  ;  "  and  how  he  had 
been  "  taken  orfull  bad  "  out  on  the  shore, 
walking  with  the  young  squire  of  Fern 
Leigh;  and  how  "Jim  Benson's  Tummas" 
had  gone  for  a  fly  to  the  Salmontree  Arms, 
and  helped  to  lift  the  poor  creature  in  and 
take  him  home. 

One  of  the  first-fruits  of  this  talk  of 
the  town  was  that  Georgie  received  the 
following  curious  epistle  : 

"  Bank  House,  Wednesday  morning. 

"Mrs.  Willodghby  Robinson  presents 
compliments  to  Miss  Hammond,  and  I 
will  be  very  happy  for  you  to  give  Miss 
"W.  R.  lessons  in  music,  as  I  hear  you  are 
going  to  do  so. 

"  Mrs.  W.  R.  will  be  very  happy  if  .you 
will  call  and  see  me  at  any  time  of  a 
morning  that  may  be  convenient,  and 
settle  as  to  terms." 

It  takes  a  very  heavy  load   of  sorrow 
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to  crnsli  all  the  life  and  spirit  ont  of  a 
young  heart,  and  when  Georgia  read  this 
wonderful  letter,  she  broke  into  a  peal  of 
laughter  that  Nurse  Hughes  heard  in 
her  nnrsery. 

And   I    think   my   pretty   heroine   was 
right.     It  is  only  the  idle   and  the  rich 
who  can  weep  incessant  tears  over  their 
dead,  and  sit  down  to  mourn  by  the  way,  ! 
instead  of  dashing  the  hot  tears  from  their  \ 
eyes,  so  that  they  may  see  clearly  to  toil,  ! 
and    plan,    and   work,    as    the    poor    and 
struggling  must  do.     And  so  it  was  all 
very    well   for   Georgie   during   the   day, 
when  there  was  so  much  to  think  of,  and  | 
so  much  to   do,  that  the  hours   flew   by 
quickly  enough  ;  but  in  that  quiet  hour,  I 
"  when  the  children  are  asleep,"  the  sun  ! 
gone  down,  and  the  world  is  hushed  and  i 
still,  then  the  bitterness  of  her  loss  came  | 
upon  her.  ! 

There  stood  the  reading-lamp   on   the  ■ 
table,  and  the  easy-chair  beside  it  where  ' 
he  used  to  sit  with  the  light  falling  on  his  ' 
pale,  thoughtful  face ;  there,  on  the  stool,  j 
Georgie  used  to  sit,  busy  with  her  work 
or  her  book,  and  now  and  again  she  would 
feel  a  caressing  hand  upon  her  hair,  and 
look  up   to  see  him   smiling   down  upon 
her ! 

And  now  he  was  gone  ! 

Oh,  surely  the  silence  of  death  is  one  of 
our  bitterest  trials  when  God  stretches 
forth  his  hand,  and  takes  from  us  the 
"desire  of  our  eyes." 

How  the  feeling  grows,  and  grows 
upon  us  :  "  It  is  such  a  long  time  since 
I  have  spoken  to  him  !  such  a  long  time 
since  I  have  heard  him  speak  to  me  ! 
There  is  so  much  to  tell  him — so  much  | 
that  he  would  like  to  know !  "  and  then 
our  hearts  yearn  for  "  the  sound  of  the 
voice  that  is  still,"  and  only  silence, 
silence  utter  and  complete,  answers  all  our 
longings. 

That  long,  low  room  at  Beach  House, 
where,  on  windy  nights,  the  ivy  branches 
tapped  at  the  windows,  and  the  low 
"  sough  "  of  the  sea  could  be  heard  like  a 
distant  dirge,  might  have  told  some  sad 
tales  of  lonely  evening  hours,  when  Georgie 
wrestled  with  her  grief — when  she  took 
her  old  place  on  the  stool  by  the  vacant 
chair,  and  laying  her  head  on  the  broad 


arm  where  his  hand  had  been  wont  to 
rest,  shed  such  bitter  tears  as  those  who 
loved  her  could  ill  brook  to  have  seen 
shed. 

She  had  a  quaint,  loving  fashion  of 
paying  a  nightly  visit  to  the  room  where 
her  "dear"  had  died,  and,  kneeling  by 
the  pillow  where  his  head  had  lain,  offering 
up  her  evening  prayer.  She  felt  nearer  to 
him  thus,  and  as  if  he  knew,  and  liked  to 
know,  that  his  darling  thought  of  him, 
and  loved  his  memory,  and  dwelt  with  fond 
remembrance  on  the  old  happy  times  they 
used  to  have  together. 

One  night  as  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  blinded  her 
sad  eyes,  the  shimmer  of  moonlight  on  the 
water  drew  her  to  the  window. 

As  she  stood  and  watched  from  the 
dusky  room,  she  could  see  clearly  down 
the  road,  and  noticed  there  a  tall  figure 
pacing  slowly  along,  with  that  peculiar 
swinging  gait  that  we  all  associate  with 
a  soldier.  The  glowing  end  of  a  cigar 
looked  like  a  big  glowworm  in  the  gloom 
of  the  night,  as  this  figure  passed  by  the 
house,  and  so  down  the  winding  road  ont 
of  sight. 

"If  I  did  not  know,"  said  Georgie  to 
herself,  "  that  Captain  Ainpleigh  was  far 
away  from  S heeling,  I  should  think — I 
should  fancy " 

Here  her  thoughts  stopped  short ;  but 
whatever  the  possible  fancy  was,  it  made 
her  sigh,  and  set  her  heart  throbbing  like 
a  bird's  in  the  hand  of  its  captor. 
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CHAPTER   II.      IN   THE   MORNING    POST. 

In  the  stateliest  home  and  the  best  re- 
gulated household  there  will  be  an  unusual 
stir,  an  upsetting  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  on  the  morning  of  a  day  which 
is  to  witness  a  wedding  in  the  family.  If 
it  be  only  the  sympathetic  flutter  among 
the  female  portion  of  the  establishment, 
some  disturbance  of  the  order  usually  so 
exact  will  be  observable.  The  furnished 
house  in  Lowndes  Street  was  not  stately, 
and  the  Chumleigh  household  was  not 
remarkably  well  regulated — perhaps  be- 
cause Lady  Rosa  was  her  own  house- 
keeper. She  prided  herself  on  the  fact, 
and  gloried  in  the  conviction  that  those 
wretches  of  tradespeople  could  not  take 
her  in,  and  that  there  was  no  waste  in 
her  kitchen.  The  household,  including  the 
colonel  and  Laura,  had  had  a  good  deal  to 
suffer  in  the  preliminaries  for  the  wedding 
of  the  only  daughter  of  the  house,  and 
there  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  that  it 
would  be  a  mercy  when  it  was  over.  This 
sentiment  was  also  shared  by  the  colonel 
and  by  Laura;  indeed,  the  latter  had 
wished  many  times  that  the  good  old 
custom  of  a  honeymoon  with  a  third  for 
company  had  been  still  in  fashion,  and 
that  her  father  might  have  had  a  holiday 
on  the  occasion,  in  the  society  of  herself 
and  Mr.  Thornton.  To  be  sure  she  could 
not  find  a  precedent  in  any  of  the  memoirs 
or  novels  which  treated  of  those  bygone 
days  when  people  used  sedan-chairs,  and 
talked  of  "the  "  Bath.     It  was  always  the 
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bridesmaid  who  occupied  the  third  seat  in 
the  postchaise. 

The  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place 
at  a  fashionable  and  ugly  church  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  fixed  for  eleven  o'clock; 
and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  particular 
reason  why  all  the  Chumleigh  household 
should  be  astir  several  hours  before  the 
event.  No  reason,  however,  could  prac- 
tically be  more  particular  than  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh. 
The  note  of  preparation  was  therefore 
sounded  betimes,  and  Laura  was  aroused 
from  her  insufficient  slumber  by  her 
mother  in  person. 

Lady  Rosa  had  as  little  nonsense  about 
her  as  the  mother  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sparkler 
herself.  She  never  followed  the  move- 
ments, listened  to  the  words,  or  watched 
the  looks  of  her  beautiful  young  daughter 
with  that  silent,  almost  stealthy  delight 
which  is  one  of  the  deep  delights  of  mother- 
hood, enhanced  by  the  unconsciousness  of 
its  object.  She  had  never  stood  by  the 
fair  sleeper  in  the  quiet  night,  listening  to 
her  even  breathing,  gazing  at  her  restful 
face,  as  if  this  were  some  special  miracle 
of  nature  wrought  for  herself  alone  of  all 
the  women  in  the  world.  She  occasionally 
made  domiciliary  visits  to  Laura's  room 
indeed,  but  they  had  practical  purposes — 
at  night,  to  see  whether  she  had  really 
put  her  candles  out,  or  was  breaking 
the  domestic  law  by  reading  in  bed;  in 
the  daytime,  to  examine  into  the  tidiness 
or  untidiness  of  the  apartment. 

Lady  Rosa  opened  the  door  of  Laura's 
room  with  her  usual  uncompromising 
decision,  and  called  out,  as  she  pulled  up  a 
Venetian  windowblind  with  a  great  bang  : 

*'  Laura,  my  dear  !  Laura  !  Time  to  get 
up.    Isidore  comes  at  nine,  you  know." 
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Then,  Laura  having  sat  up  with  a  start, 
her  mother  looked  at  her  sharply.    . 

*'H — m,"  she  said,  "your  eyelids  are 
quite  red,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had  not 
had  half  enough  sleep." 

"  I'm  all  right,  mamma,  thank  you," 
said  Laura,  rubbing  the  telltale  eyelids. 

"  You  had  better  lie  still  till  you've  had 
some  tea,  if  there's  any  to  be  had."  Lady 
Rosa  pulled  the  bell-rope  at  the  head  of 
Laura's  bed  vehemently,  and  went  on  to 
suppose  they  would  be  an  hour  bringing 
the  tea,  and  to  declare  that  she  should  not 
be  surprised  if  there  were  nobody  up  in 
the  house  except  herself  and  Brydges. 
Laura  was  protesting  that  she  did  not 
want  tea,  and  would  be  ready  in  plenty 
of  time  for  the  ministrations  of  the  hair- 
dresser, when  her  mother's  attention, 
diverted  by  the  sight  of  The  Morning 
Post  which  lay  on  the  dressing  table,  was 
turned  off  into  a  fresh  channel  of  anger 
and  suspicion.  Laura  knew  perfectly  well 
that  she  never  allowed  newspapers  to  be 
removed  from  the  "library" — a  back 
parlour  of  the  furnished  house.  It  was 
very  extraordinary  that  she  never  could 
be  obeyed  in  anything. 

*'  I  believe  mamma  would  scold  me  about 
nothing,  if  I  were  going  to  be  hanged," 
thought  poor  Laura,  and  was  beginning 
to  offer  a  vague  excuse,  which  should  not 
compromise  the  colonel,  when  Lady  Rosa, 
who  had  taken  up  the  newspaper,  cut  her 
explanation  short  by  walking  out  of  the 
room.  Laura  looked  after  her  in  some 
surprise,  and  presently  heard  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  opened  and  shut. 

"  Much  ado  about  nothing,"  said  the  girl 
to  herself,  "  and  just  as  if  this  were  any 
ordinary  day  in  one's  life."  Here  her 
mother's  maid  entered  the  room,  and  the 
business  of  the  day  commenced. 

Laura  would  have  been  much  more  sur- 
prised if  she  could  have  witnessed  Lady 
Rosa's  proceedings  after  she  left  her 
daughter's  room,  and  seen  the  discom- 
posTvre  of  her  countenance  when  she  reached 
her  Dwn,  and  was  free  from  observation. 
She  sank  almost  with  a  gasp  into  the  first 
chair  that  came  in  her  way,  and  allowed 
the  hand  that  held  the  newspaper  to  hang 
by  her  side,  while  she  covered  her  eyes  for 
a  moment  with  the  other.  After  a  time  she 
recovered  herself,  and  looked  attentively 
at  a  certain  part  of  the  outer  sheet  of  the 
newspaper. 

"  No  doubt  at  all  about  it,"  she  said  to 
herself ;  "  there  it  is,  plain  enough  !  What 
an  unfortunate  coincidence ;  how  dread- 


fully unlucky  !  Has  she  seen  it  ?  I  think 
not;  I  hope  not.  She  could  not  be  so 
unconcerned ;  she  could  hardly  have  self- 
command  enough  to  put  on  such  unconcern. 
And  yet,  how  extraordinary  it  would  be  if 
she  has  not  seen  it,  before  her  face,  under 
her  eyes,  as  it  must  have  been!  What 
shall  I  do  ?  On  the  whole,  which  is  most 
probable :  that  she  has  seen  it,  but  has  pride 
and  cunning  enough  to  prevent  my  fiading 
that  out — her  eyelids  were  red  ;  I'm  almost 
sure  she  had  been  crying,  and  I'm  quite 
sure  she  had  been  lyiug  awake — or  that  the 
printed  lines  lay  under  her  eyes,  and  she 
did  not  see  them  ?  " 

Again  Lady  Rosa  read  those  printed 
lines,  and  now  she  rose  and  paced  the  room, 
still  holding  the  newspaper  in  her  hand. 
Her  face  was  plain  and  un  amiable,  with 
hard  lines  about  it,  narrow  eyes,  and  a  long 
upper  lip,  and  the  look  of  doubt'  and  dis- 
comfiture it  now  wore  was  not  beautifying. 

"  I  can't  do  anything,"  so  ran  her 
thoughts.  "Whether  she  knows  or  does 
not  know,  I  cannot  do  anything.  At 
least,  I  can  only  prevent  her  seeing  it,  if 
she  does  not  know  already.  And  if  she 
does,  it  cannot  be  helped.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, what  has  happened  is  all  for 
the  best,  and  I  have  nothing  to  regret. 
Robert  Thornton  is  worth  a  dozen  of 
him." 

Then  Lady  Rosa  put  away  The  Morning 
Post  of  the  previous  day  in  a  drawer  of 
her  writing-table,  which  she  locked,  and 
having  to  all  appearance  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  she  emerged  upon  the  scene  of 
activity,  where  the  bustle  and  excitement 
were  now  in  full  swing.  Laura  was  dressed 
before  her  mother  again  entered  her  room ; 
the  final  touches  only  were  wanting  to 
her  toilette,  and  she  was  looking  exceed- 
ingly lovely,  in  spite  of  the  red  eyelids  and 
the  white  gown.  Isidore  had  outdone 
himself ;  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art, 
and  he  seldom  had  such  a  "subject  "as 
Laura's  shapely  head.  Madame  Louise 
had  "  idealised  a  wedding-gown,  fit  for  an 
angel  like  Laura,"  according  to  Laura's 
cousin  and  bridesmaid,  Jalia  Carmichael, 
who  was  enthusiastic  rather  than  accurate 
of  speech ;  and  the  most  exquisite  of 
Alphonse  Karr's  bouquets  had  arrived 
from  Nice,  in  perfect  preservation. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  mamma," 
said  Laura  with  a  smile,  as  she  turned 
towards  her  mother  her  beautiful  head, 
"  to  settle  the  question  of  ornaments  or  no 
ornaments.  Julia  votes  for  the  pearls,  but 
I  do  not  like  them  in  the  morning." 
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"  Did  Mr.  Thornton  say  nothing  about 
his  wishing  you  to  wear  them  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word ;  but  I  am  sure  he  would 
agree  with  me ;  he  always  does,  you  know, 
and  he  has  sach  excellent  taste." 

"  Then  don't  wear  them,  my  dear.  Your 
gown  is  perfect,  and  now  I  must  go  and 
get  mine  on." 

"  She  did  not  stay  a  minute  in  the  room," 
whispered  Laura  to  Julia  Carmichael,  who 
was  reluctantly  putting  the  pearls  back 
into  '^their  case,  "  and  she  looked  some- 
how as  if  she  could  not.  I  really  do  think 
she  feels  about  my  going  away  at  last." 

"  She  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it," 
thought  Lady  Rosa ;  "  after  all,  it  is  always 
the  almost  impossible  thing  which  is  true. 
That  '  he  has  such  excellent  taste,'  was 
too  hearty  to  have  any  heartburnings 
under  it.  She  knows  nothing,  and  by  the 
time  she  finds  out  what  has  happened,  she 
won't  care  a  straw." 

It  really  seemed  as  if  Lady  Rosa  had 
put  on  a  brand  new  temper  with  her  ruby 
velvet  gown — for  of  that  colour  and  fabric 
was  the  costume  she  had  selected  to  be 
worn  on  a  blazing  day  in  the  beginning 
of  August — so  meek  and  mild  was  she 
under  the  influence  of  a  secret  sense  of 
relief. 

It  was  allowed  by  the  uninvited  spec- 
tators in  the  ugly  church,  by  the  crowd  of 
idlers  about  the  entrance,  and  also  by  the 
guests,  that  Miss  Chumleigii's  wedding  was 
a  very  pretty  one,  and  that  Miss  Chumleigh 
was  a  very  pretty  bride.  Nobody  could  see 
much  of  her,  to  be  sure ;  bat  her  veil  was 
splendid,  and  the  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes 
did  show  a  little  under  it ;  and  then  she 
carried  herself  so  well,  and  her  manner 
was  perfect.  As  on  most  occasions  of  the 
sort,  there  was  comparatively  little  men- 
tion made  of  the  bridegroom.  To  the 
external  crowd  he  was  an  accident  of 
the  occasion ;  and  those  inside  the  church 
noticed  only  that  he  was  rather  tall,  and 
that  his  clothes  were  well  cut.  A  bride- 
groom's natural  insignificance  attended 
Mr.  Thornton ;  the  usual  importance  with 
which  for  one  day  in  her  life  the  least 
beautiful,  equally  with  the  most  beautiful, 
of  girls  is  invested,  attached  to  Laura 
Chumleigh.  The  wedding  -  guests  were 
well  selected  among  the  most  eligible  of 
Lady  Rosa's  acquaintance,  and  everything 
was  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  general  impu- 
tation of  thorough  worldliness  to  a  large 
gathering  of  people  is  apt  ta  be  as  rash  as 
it  is  in  its  essence  uncharitable  ;  but  there 
certainly  were  not  many  of  the  persons 


present  at  Laura's  wedding  and  the  feast 
which  followed  it,  who  took  into  con- 
sideration what  manner  of  man  he  was  to 
whom  the  brilliant  girl  had  just  confided 
herself  for  life.  People  in  general  knew 
very  little  about  him,  except  the  notorious 
fact  of  his  wealth,  and  that  the  marriage 
had  been  arranged  after  a  short  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  Thornton  was  not,  that  any- 
body knew,  in  any  set,  and  was  a  nobody 
in  the  sense  of  the  cliques  and  coteries  of 
society.  With  his  fortune,  however,  and 
her  own  looks  and  good  connections  on  the 
mother's  side,  Mrs.  Thornton  might  do 
anything  she  pleased,  short  of  penetrating 
the  very  very  inner  circles ;  especially  as 
she  would,  of  course,  keep. as  clear  as  pos- 
sible of  that  dreadful  Lady  Rosa.  Laura's 
mother  had  been  useful  as  a  Ness;  as 
an  individual  she  could  only  hinder  her 
daughter's  success  in  the  novel  position  in 
which  she  might  take  a  line  of  her  own. 

A  man  who  does  not  belong  to  a  set, 
and  who  is  said  to  know  nobody  by  the 
persons  who  entertain  the  ingenuous  con- 
viction that  they  and  their  associates  com- 
pose the  everybody  to  know  whom  must 
naturally  be  the  ambition  of  all  well-con- 
stituted minds,  might  fairly  be  supposed 
to  feel  more  embarrassment  at  his  own 
wedding  than  even  the  traditional  bride- 
groom. There  was,  however,  not  the  least 
embarrassment  in  the  looks  or  the  de- 
meanour of  Mr.  Thornton,  He  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  man  with  whom  even  a 
casual  observer  would  instinctively  as- 
sociate the  ideas  of  self-possession  and 
self-respect — a  man  who  could  never  be, 
or  be  made  to  look,  ridiculous.  He  was 
well-built,  dark-haired,  grey-eyed,  thirty 
years  old,  with  a  remarkably  keen  and 
steady  way  of  looking  at  the  person 
whom  he  addressed  in  an  accent  which 
had  the  strength  and  character,  without 
the  roughness,  of  the  North  in  it ;  with  a 
certain  lissomness  and  strength  in  his 
movements,  and  the  ease  of  which  was 
entirely  unlike  the  ease  of  the  classes 
who  have  been  called  "clothes- wearing," 
in  default  of  a  more  accurate  definition 
of  the  "  grand  air,"  as  it  is  in  this  day  of 
travestie.  The  beautiful  little  figure  at 
his  side  did  not  look  at  all  out  of  place 
there ;  and  his  glance  fell  upon  Laura's 
sparkling  face  as  she  received  the  com- 
pliments of  the  company  with  an  expres- 
sion of  devotion  and  of  deep  content, 
which  made  his  face  almost  as  striking,  in 
its  way,  as  her  own. 

The    wedding-breakfast    was    like    all 
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wedding-breakfasts — a  bore  to  the  chief 
performers  in  the  social  drama.  Colonel 
Chumleigh  was  so  dismally  depressed  that 
not  even  the  significantly-bent  brows  of 
Lady  Rosa  acted  as  a  warning  to  him  to 
assnme  the  virtue  of  sociability,  which, 
on  that  occasion,  he  certainly  had  not. 
Lady  Rosa,  though  she  did  frown  at 
the  colonel,  waa  much  less  militant  and 
dictatorial  than  usual,  and  was  visited  by 
occasional  fits  of  absence  of  mind,  to  which 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitary  who  sat  beside 
her  submitted  with  resignation.  He  was, 
however,  a  little  shocked,  when  Lady  Rosa 
so  far  forgot  herself  and  him  as  to  in- 
terrupt him  in  a  lengthy  description  of  a 
visit  to  a  pretty  place  in  Suffolk,  from 
whence  he  had  returned  only  the  previous 
day. 

"  On  an  interesting  occasion  aJso,"  his 
lordship  proceeded  to  explain,  "  my  nephew 
was  the  happy  man,  Harry  Trevor.  I  think 
he  has  the  honour  of  being  known  to  you." 

"  Yes,"  asserted  Lady  Rosa,  "  I  saw  the 
marriage  in  The  Post.  I  hope  it  is  all  you 
can  wish." 

"  "Well,  well,"  said  the  bishop,  raising  a 
fat,  white  hand  in  deprecation  of  the  un- 
reasonableness of  such  a  hope :  "  not  quite 
all,  perhaps,  but  there  are  many  advantages, 
many  advantages,  and  all  we  can  wish  is 
not  to  be  had  here  below.  There  is  not 
much  fortune,  not  much  fortune ;  her 
father  is  rector  of  Bevis,  and  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  The  wedding  did  not  go  off 
with  all  the  delightful  smoothness  of  this 
occasion,"  here  the  bishop  smiled  and 
bowed  with  a  similar  delightful  smooth- 
ness, "  for  just  as  everybody  was  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  poor  Dr.  Davenant 
was  sent  for  in  all  haste  to  attend  a  death- 
bed." 

"Indeed,"  said  Lady  Rosa,  listlessly. 
**  Could  not  he  have  sent  a  curate  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  not  exactly,  not  exactly,  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  not  an  ordinary 
occasion  ;  not  an  everyday  summons.  The 
dying  person  was  the  principal  individual 
in  Davenant's  parish ;  in  fact,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Bevis " 

"  Wonderful  roses,  are  they  not,  so  late 
in  the  season  ?  "  said  Lady  Rosa,  drawing 
a  flower  vase  towards  her  with  a  jerk,  and 
disturbing  alike  the  symmetry  of  the  table, 
and  the  equanimity  of  the  bishop.  **  They 
come  from  Hertfordshire,  and  I  don't 
think  there  are  any  roses  like  them.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  get  the  old  cabbage-rose 
now  ?  It  has  become  so  rare,  that  one 
it  almost  surprised  it  has  not  come  into 


fashion ;   and,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  it." 

Lady  Rosa  ran  on  through  half-a-dozen 
more  sentences,  all  about  roses,  to  which 
lovely  products  of  nature  the  bishop  was 
as  indifferent  as  she  was,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  almost  vehement  interest  in  her 
theme  that  attracted  Laura's  attention. 
She  wondered  whether  Lady  Rosa  was 
scolding  the  bishop.  His  lordship  sniffed 
at  the  flower-stand  which  Lady  Rosa  had 
pulled  into  inconvenient  contact  with  his 
plate,  but  made  no  comment  upon  her 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  except  a  mental 
one. 

"I  have  been  told,"  said  his  lordship  to 
himself,  "  that  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  rudest  woman 
in  England  ;  and  now  I  perceive  that  she 
deserves  it." 

The  crowd  in  the  street,  which  had 
fluctuated  as  to  its  numbers  during  the 
festive  proceedings  inside  the  house,  re- 
ceived a  large  accession  to  its  strength, 
when  the  balcony,  which  had  been  turned 
into  a  tent  for  the  occasion,  began  to  fill 
with  the  wedding  guests,  and  a  rumour 
spread  that  the  happy  pair  were  coming 
out,  as  carriages  began  to  muster  in  the 
street. 

Laura  had  retired,  accompanied  only  by 
Julia  Carmichael,  "the  working  brides- 
maid," as  she  called  herself,  leaving  the 
other  three  ornamental  young  ladies  to 
amuse  themselves  in  the  balcony-tent,  and 
the  important  ceremony  of  changing  the 
wedding-dress  had  been  performed.  The 
bride  was  giving  some  final  directions  to 
Julia  about  one  of  the  little  packets  that 
had  come  in  so  conveniently  as  an  excuse 
on  the  previous  night,  when  Lady  Rosa 
made  her  appearance,  and  was  asked  by 
Laura  the  most  disconcerting  question  that 
could  have  been  put  to  her : 

"Mamma,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton,  "can 
you  tell  Julia  where  to  find  yesterday's 
Morning  Post  ?  " 

"  Yesterday's  Morning  Post,"  repeated 
Lady  Rosa,  with  a  frown ;  "  what  can  you 
want  with  it  just  now  ?  " 

"  Only  to  see  where  Florence  Daubeney 
has  gone  to.  Her  aunt  nnd  Sir  John 
have  left  town.  I  knew  she  was  going 
with  them,  and  Julia  saw  their  names 
among  the  departures  yesterday,  but  she 
did  not  notice  where  they  had  gone  to.  I 
thought  you  might  have  the  paper,  as  you 
took  it  out  of  this  room." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Never  mind ;  Julia  will  find  it  some- 
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■where  about  when  all  this  fuss  is  over." 
Then  she  added  with  a  sweet  smile :  "I 
want  you  to  tell  me  that  I  looked  nice  in 
the  white  gown,  after  all,  mamma.  Every- 
body else  said  so,  but  I  do  want  a  little  bit 
of  praise  from  you." 

"  You  looked  better  than  you  ever  looked 
in  your  life,"  said  Lady  Rosa,  with  a 
sudden  softening  of  her  voice  and  face, 
which  brought  tears  to  the  bride's  bright 
eyes.  It  had  been  a  most  unsentimental 
wedding. 

"  I  wonder  I  ever  dared  to  say  it," 
Laura  added,  when  she  told  her  husband 
how  she  had  extracted  a  compliment  from 
her  mother ;  "  I  suppose  it  was  the  new- 
born courage  of  my  emancipation,  and  I 
was  trying  my  wings." 

The  long  day  had  come  to  a  close,  and 
the  house  in  Lowndes  Street  had  been 
restored  to  something  like  its  ordinary 
air  of  dingy  orderliness.  The  colonel  was 
tired,  sad,  and  silent.  Lady  Rosa  was 
tired,  excited,  and  cross.  Julia  Carmichael 
■was  tired,  but  methodical  and  conscien- 
tious, as  it  was  her  wont  to  be.  Every 
commission  which  Laura  had  given  her, 
the  faithful  and  slightly  obstinate  cousin 
resolved  to  execute  before  she  would  con- 
sider her  day's  work  at  an  end.  One  of 
those  commissions  included  the  finding  of 
The  Morning  Post  of  the  previous  day,  and 
accordingly  Julia  set  about  looking  for  it 
in  a  methodical  way,  which  meant  not 
giving  in  until  she  had  found  it. 

After  a  vain  search  in  the  lower  rooms, 
and  some  infructuous  questioning  of  the 
servants,  Julia  bethought  herself  of  asking 
the  colonel  whether  he  knew  anything 
of  the  missing  newspaper.  With  this 
purpose  she  went  upstairs,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  his  dressing-room.  No 
answer  was  returned,  and  Julia,  thinking 
she  must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  her  uncle  was  there,  entered  the  room. 
It  was  unoccupied,  and  the  door  of  com- 
munication with  Lady  Rosa's  room  stood 
open,  a  screen  being  drawn  partly  across 
it.  Julia  could  see,  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  screen.  Colonel  Chumleigh  seated  at 
his  wife's  writing-table,  a  newspaper,  in 
which  her  quick  eye  recognised  The  Morn- 
ing Post,  spread  upon  the  table  before 
him,  while  at  the  far  side  of  it  stood  Lady 
Rosa,  bending  forward,  with  a  long,  spiky 
forefinger  planted  on  a  certain  line  in  the 
paper.  As  Julia  paused,  uncertain  whether 
to  advance  or  retreat.  Lady  Rosa  tapped 
the  paper  emphatically,  and  said  in  a  voice 
which  banished  her  hesitation : 


"  I  suppose  you  think  this  business  was 
not  hard  to  manage!  Do  you  imagine 
everything  would  have  gone  off  so  well,  if 
I  had  allowed  Laura  to  see  that  ?  " 


A  CRIME  IN  THE  WOODS. 

At  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Nicaragua 
dwells  a  small  population  of  gold-diggers, 
French  for  the  most  part.  Libertad  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  colony.  Hundreds  of 
miles  beyond  civilisation,  even  such  as 
rules  in  Nicaragua,  the  miners  dwell  about . 
this  spot,  in  thick  woods,  by  lonely  streams. 
From  time  to  time  they  rendezvous  in 
Libertad,  to  hold  a  week's  jollity.  Barba- 
chella*  was  the  recognised  chief  of  the  crew 
in  my  time.  He  travelled  with  us  a  good 
deal,  and,  on  leaving,  we  gave  him  a 
reckless  invitation  to  "come  and  stop,"  if 
ever  he  should  visit  England.  Striking  a 
lucky  vein  some  months  after,  he  allowed 
himself  a  trip  to  his  home  in  Alsace,  and 
called  on  us  in  passing.  Dwells  it  not 
in  the  legends  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Club  how  he  arrived  at  lunch-time,  and 
presented  to  the  porter  the  address  we  had 
given  him,  written  on  a  dirty  playing- 
card  ? — a  hirsute  monster,  clad  in  bottle- 
green  tunic,  with  unnecessary  button?  of 
unusual  magnificence,  knee-boots  that 
creaked,  and  Panama  hat  ?  Jack  and  I 
were  lunching  when  thus  invaded.  We 
were  young,  and  we  quailed  before  that 
apparition.  As  for  Jack,  he  fairly  disap- 
peared ;  whilst  I,  in  the  despair  of  fright, 
assumed  a  boisterous  tone,  spoke  of  game 
and  Indians,  and  loaded  my  convei'sation 
with  all  the  Spanish  I  could  dr<;g  in. 
The  poor  old  fellow  saw  his  mistake — or 
ours — talked  awhile  awkwardly,  his  honest 
face  all  red,  and  left  us,  not  without  dig- 
nity. He  never  penetrated  beyond  the  hall. 
I  returned  to  lunch,  conscience-stricken, 
but  sustained  by  a  sense  of  magnanimity 
superior,  at  least,  to  Jack's.  He  was 
ashamed,  and  said  so  nobly  ;  but  he  added, 
with  some  force,  that  I  would  not  have 
shown  this  moral  courage  in  my  own  club. 
The  repartee  was  crushing.  In  an  awful 
picture  I  saw  the  hall  of  my  own  sanctuary 
invaded  thus  ;  I  saw  De  Mogyns  gazing 
at  the  visitant  with  no  speculation  in  his 
B'ony  eyes;  I  heard  the  rougb  Alsatian 
patois,  which  our  hall-porter  superciliously 
pretends  to  misunderstand ;    I  heard  the 

*  All  the  Year  Rouxd,  New  Series,  Vol.  20, 
p.  41,  "  One  More  Native  Gentleman." 
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chaff  in  the  smokiag-room and  I  was 

silenced. 

Bat  later  years  have  tanght  me  that 
honesty  and  kindliness  are  not  so  common 
that  he  who  possesses  them  should  be 
lightly  held.  Therefore,  on  meeting  Bar- 
bachella  in  the  Strand  the  other  day,  I  re- 
joiced to  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
amends  for  boyish  rudeness.  I  welcomed 
him  as  he  deserves  to  be  welcomed,  and  took 
his  arm.  Let  it  not  be  counted  to  my  dis- 
paragement if  I  frankly  mention  that  he 
wore  clothes  this  time  remotely  like  the 
attire  favoured  by  Europe  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Barbachella's  famous  beard 
had  thinned — it  hung  to  his  waist  in  sandy 
grizzle — but  the  grave,  bony  face  could 
not  be  mistaken,  and  the  wrinkled  eyes 
of  German  blue  were  frank  and  responsive 
to  a  jest  as  ever.  Be  sure  I  took  the  good 
old  fellow  to  my  club  this  time,  and  made 
him  happy.  Amongst  many  things  droll, 
and  some  affecting,  which  composed  his 
budget  of  news  from  Libertad,  he  gave  me 
the  story  that  follows,  I  have  "  touched  " 
it,  of  course,  probably  without  adorning : 

"  You  remember  Barbier,  un  coquin,  va  ? 
Small  as  an  imp,  and  wicked  as  the  great 
devil — but  wicked,  we  thought,  like  a 
good  fellow.  "Was  it  while  you  stayed 
that  he  had  the  row  with  Monseigneur  le 
Nigger,  notre  cher  prefet?  When  sum- 
moned before  his  court,  Barbier  dressed 
his  horse  in  ribbons.  You  couldn't  see 
an  inch  of  the  beast's  skin  for  rosettes  and 
streamers.  He  rode  into  the  court-house 
like  that,  and  when  monseigneur,  faisant 
les  gros  yeux,  asked  what  he  meant,  it  was 
a  marvel  to  see  how  he  hinted  that  Madame 
la  Prefeteuse  had  rigged  him  out.  Well, 
Barbier's  vein  failed,  and  he  had  a  bad 
time.  We  all  told  him  it  was  no  use 
looking  for  lost  ore  in  Libertad,  where 
earthquakes,  and  volcanoes,  and  pronun- 
ciamientos  have  been  tumbling  the  gold 
about  for  ever  so  long.  He  went  on  all  the 
same  prospecting  round  his  place,  until 
we  got  tired  of  helping  him.  Faut  faire 
une  fin,  dites  ?  If  a  man  hasn't  courage 
to  start,  he  must  be  started  with  the  whip. 
So  at  last  Barbier  saw  he  might  travel  or 
starve.  As  soon  as  he  talked  of  some- 
thing sensible  we  were  ready  enough  to 
back  him,  of  course.  Amongst  us  we 
fitted  him  with  all  the  necessaire  and  some 
of  the  superflus ;  for  he  said  he  was  going 
a  long  way  into  the  woods. 

"Before  he  left  we  gave  our  comrade 
a  supper  at  Wolfe  and  De  Barnele's.  You 
remember  their  store  ?  " 


Most  certainly  I  had  not  forgotten  the 
tiny  store — an  elysium  for  these  poor 
diggers,  which  alone  seems  to  connect  them 
with  the  civilisation  they  have  deserted. 
At  the  mention  of  it,  I  saw  again  the  long, 
rolling  hills  of  Chontales,  intersected  by 
thin  lines  of  timber,  over  which  one  toils  to 
Libertad.  I  saw  the  little  row  of  huts ;  the 
mud-built  church,  like  a  magnified  pigsty  ; 
the  track,  always  ankle-deep  in  clay, 
through  which  big,  bearded  men  splash 
ponderously  on  their  road  to  Wolfe  and 
De  Barnele's.  That  oasis  in  savagery  con- 
sists of  a  toy-house  store,  in  which  one 
can  scarcely  turn,  so  blocked  is  it  with 
goods ;  while  at  the  back  lies  a  narrow, 
windy  chamber,  where  digging  visitors 
put  up  in  nooks  laboriously  excavated 
amongst  barrels,  and  bskgs,  and  rolls,  and 
hams,  and  ironmongery,  and  "miscel- 
laneous notions." 

Awake  betimes  in  the  morning — for  heat, 
and  flies,  and  restless  diggers  allow  no 
sleep  after  dawn — through  gaping  boards 
one  sees  a  grove  of  plantains  at  the  back. 
As  the  sun  touches  them,  their  great  silken 
leaves  unfurl  and  loosen.  Backing  that 
nntended  orchard  the  forest  rises,  golden 
in  the  early  light.  Each  leaf  is  picked 
out  In-illiantly,  and  along  the  wall  of  trees 
birds  glide  and  go  on  wings  of  prism. 
Big,  sailing  butterflies  hover  above  the 
grass.  Can  this  be  the  scene  one  had 
beheld  at  night  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
awe — where  moonbeams  vanished  as  they 
fell,  sucked  in  by  the  white  sea  of  mist ; 
when  the  sleeping  woods  thrilled  with 
mysterious  sound ;  and  the  plantains, 
floating  upwards  from  an  unseen  stem, 
sparkled  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  as 
touched  with  frost  ?  Rolling  to  the  other 
side  cautiously,  for  our  mattresses  are 
crankly  balanced  upon  casks  and  bales, 
through  a  similar  gap  we  behold  the  road. 
Indian  girls,  stunted  and  misshapen,  go 
past  by  twos  and  threes,  carrying  water- 
jars,  of  which  the  shape  has  never  changed 
since  days  of  paganry — big,  ugly  globes, 
red  and  black,  with  double  neck  and  spout, 
adorned  with  a  snake  of  rudest  fashion. 
Beyond  the  road  more  sunny  meadows  and 
more  radiant  woods,  swelling  up  to  the 
tableland  of  Chontales.  How  should  I 
have  forgotten  Wolfe  and  De  Barnele's  ? 

"  Wo  entertained  our  man  like  a 
prince,"  continued  Barbachella,  "  with 
tinned  oysters,  and  American  ham,  and 
cheese.  Then  he  made  a  speech,  and  said 
he  was  going  to  '  prospect '  in  Mosquito. 
We  didn't  like  that  newF,  be  sure,  for  once 
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already  some  of  us  had  brought  the  wild 
Indians  down,  and  you  know  very  well 
we  didn't  want  them  again. 

"  N'ext  day  Barbier  started,  with  two 
Mestizo  vauriens  and  Person — you  re- 
collect Person,  a  giant,  a  colosse,  from 
Auvergne,  who  used  to  writo  his  name  on 
the  ceiling  with  a  five-foot  crowbar  ?  They 
had  a  provision  of  charqui  and  maize;  the 
whites  carried  a  gun  each,  and  a  pistol. 
As  we  saw  them  cross  the  stream,  little 
Captain  Giraud  said  to  me :  '  Ces  f ar9eurs 
1^,  ils  reviendront  avec  toua  les  sauvages 
de  Mosquite  sur  leur  derriere  ! ' 

"  Nothing  was  heard  for  two  months  ; 
then,  just  after  the  rains  began,  a  peon 
came  into  Wolfe's  one  night,  and  said 
coolly,  betwixt  one  drink  and  another : 
*  There's  a  compadre  of  yours  across  the 
ford,  shouting  !  ' 

"  '  That's  Barbier,  for  an  ounce  !  '  cried 
Wolfe,  for,  mind  you,  nobody  else  could 
be  coming  from  that  side.  Three  or  four 
of  us  ran  out,  and  there  he  stood,  looking 
miserable  enough,  ma  foi !  in  the  dusk  and 
rain.  The  river  at  Libertad  is  no  more 
than  a  brook  by  rights,  but  it  was  run- 
ning, just  then,  like  a  sluice,  with  the  noise 
of  a  waterfall.  We  shouted  to  him  to  wait 
whilst  one  of  us  fetched  a  rope,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  understand.  Before  we 
guessed  what  the  fool  was  going  to  do,  he 
ran  into  the  water  ! 

"  That  was  rough !  We  couldn't  let 
him  drown,  but  a  fish  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  swim  that  brook.  Barbier  went 
before  it  like  a  leaf,  and  we  should  never 
have  so  much  as  seen  his  face  again,  if 
the  current  had  not  whirled  him  into  a 
bush  that  overhung.  He  had  just  enough 
sense  to  cling  in  it — and.  there  he  was  on 
one  side,  we  on  the  other,  staring.  Wolfe 
ran  back  to  fetch  a  rope  and  crowbar ;  we 
made  a  drag  as  well  as  we  could,  then  the 
strongest  of  us  whizzed  it  into  the  bush. 
After  a  throw  or  two  it  stuck,  then  a  fellow 
put  another  rope  round  his  body,  and 
hauled  along.  At  length  he  reached 
Barbier,  just  in  time,  for  the  mau  was 
silly  with  cold  and  fright,  and  in  another 
moment  he  would  have  gone  under.  The 
man  hitched  the  rope  round  him,  and 
worked  back.  Ouf  !  that  was  a  struggle ! 
The  water  beat  as  on  a  rock,  pounding 
above,  dragging  below,  and  Barbier  was 
swung  across  head  under,  like  a  drowned 
cayman.  But  there  wasn't  so  much  life 
to  pick  out  between  the  two,  when  the 
others  pulled  them  to  land. 

"We  carried    the   chap  to  Wolfe  and 


De  Barnele's,  and  after  rolling  him  about 
awhile,  he  came  to  and  asked  for  drink, 
and  we  gave  him  enough  to  make  grog  of 
all  Libertad  river.  And  presently  he  sat 
up.     *  Where's  Person  ?  '  asked  Wolfe. 

"  *  Assassine  par  les  Indiens  !  '  said  he, 
in  a  kind  of  shriek.  'Ainsi  que  vous 
serez  tous  ! '  " 

I  saw  how  this  memory  affected  my 
old  comrade.  His  weatherworn  face  glowed, 
his  big  lissom  hands  worked  clutchingly. 
"  That  frightened  you  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Frightened  ?  If  you'd  seen  the  man, 
his  face  green  and  white,  his  eyes  burning 
through  long  hair  all  wet,  you  would 
have  been  afraid,  as  one  is  afraid  of 
things  uncanny.  All  ran  for  their  arms, 
but  when  we  remembered  the  swollen 
river,  and  heard  the  noise  of  rain  outside, 
we  felt  easy  that  night.  '  Tell  us  the 
story ! '  we  said,  but  Barbier  was  too  fevered 
to  talk  plain. 

"  We  heard  it  next  day.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  the  stream  gone  down,  and  Barbier, 
dry  and  shaven,  was  all  right  again.  This 
is  what  he  told  us. 

"  '  Those  accursed  peons  who  went  with 
me  had  been  traders  in  Mosquito,  and 
spoke  both  Rama  and  Woolwa.  Person 
and  I  knew  nothing  of  them.  We  picked 
the  brigands  up  whilst  prospecting  in  the 
woods.  They  declared  they  could  guide  us 
to  workings  not  far  off  in  the  Indian  country, 
where  nuggets  lie  like  pebbles  on  a  sea  beach, 
and  Person  and  I  resolved  to  go  with  the 
fellows  at  any  risk.  I  spent  my  last  dollar 
in  buying  presents  which  they  said  were 
necessary,  and  we  set  out,  as  you  know. 
The  peons  led  us  straight  enough  for  six 
days,  talking  all  the  time  of  their  dis- 
covery, and  of  the  way  we'd  spend  our 
gold.  We  passed  several  Rama  villages, 
where  the  Indians  looked  askance  at  us, 
but  gave  no  trouble.  They  were  just  like 
those  we  see  here  sometimes,  except  that 
they  weren't  drunk — big-headed,  sleepy 
fellows,  who  watch  you  through  the  corner 
of  their  eyes,  as  long  as  they  can  keep 
awake,  without  saying  a  word. 

"  '  After  six  days  the  guides  brought  us 
to  a  path,  two  feet  in  breadth  I  daresay. 
On  striking  it,  the  rascals  showed  them- 
selves very  content,  and  chattered  in  some 
baragouinage  of  their  own  like  crows  at  a 
feast.  "  We  are  coming  to  the  place  !  "  they 
said,  and  presently  we  reached  a  village 
bigger  than  any  we  had  seen,  containing, 
perhaps,  two  thousand  inhabitants  and  a 
king.  Except  for  size  it  didn't  differ  from 
the  others.     His  Rama  majesty  lived  in  a 
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hut,  surroanded  by  pigsties  for  the  royal 
consorts.  He  was  not  effusive,  ma  foi ! 
took  our  presents- without  a  word,  but 
with  a  look  very  unsuccessful,  if  it  was 
meant  to  show  gratitude.  But  nobody 
interfered  with  us,  and,  so  far  as  the 
peons  chose  to  tell,  nobody  asked  what  we 
wanted.  They  let  us  rebuild  a  hut  that 
had  tumbled  to  ruin,  and  after  a  few  hours 
nobody  seemed  to  trouble  about  us.  The 
peons  said  we  ought  to  stop  a  day  or  two 
to  disarm  suspicion,  while  they  looked 
round.  If  we  had  hidden  in  the  woods, 
for  certain  the  Ramas  would  have  dis- 
covered and  murdered  us.  I  did  not  see 
clear,  but  they  appeared  to  know  what  they 
were  about,  and  our  lives  hung  on  a  thread. 

"  '  I  had  already  begun  to  think  that  the 
peons  were  not  acting  square.  They  talked 
too  much  in  their  barbarous  patois,  and 
disputed  warmly.  Our  friend  Person  was 
one  of  those  fellows  who  believe  that  six 
foot  of  fool's  flesh  will  carry  itself  through 
anything.  One  could  not  advise  with 
him. 

"  *  After  looking  innocent  a  day  or  two, 
we  took  our  guns  and  our  pannikins  early 
one  morning,  and  set  off  into  the  woods. 
The  peons  led  us  to  a  creek,  where,  with 
infinite  precaution,  they  washed  a  little 
mud.  Such  a  show  there  was  in  the  cap, 
that  Person  cried  :  "  You  brought  it  with 
you,  rascals  !  "  "  Come  and  try  for  your- 
selves !  "  said  they,  climbing  up  the  bank, 
and  so  we  did.  We  washed,  and  found 
more  than  they.  "Notre  fortune  est 
faite !  "  cried  we.  "  Let  us  talk  !  "  said 
one  of  the  peons. 

"  *  We  sat  on  the  bank,  all  four.  "  This 
is  nothing,"  began  the  eldest,  Mignele. 
"  Before  we  could  wash  out  fifty  ounces, 
the  Ramas  would  be  upon  us.  They  know 
that  so  well,  that  they  don't  trouble.  If 
we  escaped  this  king,  he'd  raise  the  country. 
It  wasn't  worth  while  to  come  so  far  to 
lose  our  heads,  and  we  two  could  have 
managed  that  without  your  aid." 

" '  I  was  furious  with  disappointment. 
Person  sat  staring  like  a  bull  before  a 
fence.     But  Miguele  had  not  done. 

"  * "  For  centuries,"  said  he,  "the  Indians 
have  been  picking  up  gold  here  and  in 
other  places  known  to  them.  They  think 
gold  sacred,  and  he  who  finds  a  nugget  is 
believed  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods. 
Listen  !  They  have  a  cart-load  stored  in 
their  temple.  That's  what  Salvador  and  I 
have  risked  our  lives  for  !  " 

" '  «  Will  they  fight  for  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

'• '  "  Certainly,  if  they  catch  us." 


"*"And  how  shall  we  get  away  with 
the  plunder '?  " 

" ' "  Salvador  and  I  have  thought  of 
that.     The  question  is,  are  you  with  us  ?  " 

"  'It  was  wholesale  murder  he  intended. 
I  saw  that  in  the  brigand's  face.  I  am 
not  more  particular  than  others,  but  the 
idea  did  not  present  itself  to  me  in  attrac- 
tive colours.  Besides,  it  was  a  terrible 
risk.  Enfin,  "  We  will  talk  of  this  again  ! " 
I  said, 

" ' "  That  can't  be  allowed,"  said  Salvador, 
a  brute  of  a  fellow,  who  counted  his 
murders,  I  should  think,  as  girls  count 
lovers.  "  We  hang  together  !  "  Then  I 
noticed  that  these  coquins  had  got  posses- 
sion of  our  arms  whilst  we  washed  in  the 
brook. 

"  '  Person  cried  out,  "  Did  you  say  there 
was  a  cart-load  of  gold  in  the  temple  ? 
Then  I'm  with  you,  to  live  like  a  prince, 
or  die  like  a  thief."  I  added,  "And  I  also  ! " 
for  when  Person  went  over,  it  was  stupid 
to  hesitate.  In  a  flash  of  intelligence  I 
saw  then  what  the  disputes  had  been 
about,  Salvador  wished  to  kill  me  on  the 
road. 

"  '  We  went  back  to  the  village,  our  late 
servants  carrying  the  firearms.  That 
night  they  told  us  the  plan.  Next  full 
moon  brought  with  it  the  great  Indian 
feast  of  the  year,  between  harvest  and 
seed-time.  Everybody  in  the  village  would 
be  drunk,  for  these  Ramas,  when  at 
home,  don't  allow  themselves  the  joy  of 
intoxication  more  than  once  a  quarter ; 
but  then  they  take  a  fit  of  it.  Only  a 
few  priests  would  be  left  on  guard  at  the 
temple,  which  stood  in  a  very  lonely  place 
some  miles  off.  There  was  a  reasonable 
chance  that  they  also  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  themselves.  No 
one  would  be  likely  to  visit  the  spot,  after 
the  first  ceremonies  over,  for  a  week  or 
more.  Even  if  one  of  the  attendants 
should  escape,  Miguele  declared  that  every- 
body in  the  village  would  be  too  drunk  to 
understand  his  tale,  except  the  boys  and 
women.  A  river  flowed  beneath  the 
temple,  by  which  one  could  escape  to 
Blnefields  with  the  gold,  and  there  was 
always  a  score  of  canoes  lying  on  the 
bank.  The  peons'  scheme  had  been 
carefully  thought  out,  and  it  promised 
success. 

" '  We  were  not  to  go  near  the  place  until 
the  time  arrived.  Meanwhile  we  hung 
about,  looking  innocent;  but  if  ever  a 
man  carried  his  conscience  in  his  face  I 
was  he.     Because,  mes  amis,   I   am   not 
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a  fool.  It  was  quite  plain  that  those 
ruffians  didn't  trust  me,  and  they  clung 
to  my  arms.  What  for  ?  That  was  the 
question  I  asked  myself. 

"'The  days  dragged  through  slowly 
enough,  but  they  passed  too  quick.  The 
women  were  busy  as  ants,  making  drink, 
laying  in  provisions,  looking  up  their 
husbands'  robes.  It  was  then  our  privilege 
to  see  Ramas  wide  awake,  but  they  did 
not  appear  to  greater  advantage.  When 
the  Indian  is  sleepy,  he  throws  things  at 
his  wife,  and  often  misses ;  but  when  roused 
to  the  sense  of  manhood  by  a  prospect  of 
drink,  he  stands  up  and  pounds  her  like 
clay.  They  are  brave,  these  Ramas,  but 
they  are  dead  to  the  feeling  of  chivalry. 
It  almost  reconciled  me  to  the  idea  of 
killing  a  few,  to  observe  what  brutes  they 
are. 

*' '  The  day  arrived  at  last.  At  midnight 
before,  the  king  and  all  his  warriors  left 
the  town.  Miguele  told  us  that  they  had 
gone  to  the  temple,  there  to  offer  up  a 
baby  or  two ;  I  felt  more  and  more  like  an 
executioner  handsomely  paid  for  doing  re- 
tributive justice.  At  dawn  they  returned, 
and  the  farce  began.  It  is  expected  as  a 
compliment  from  strangers  that  they  should 
go  into  the  street  and  admire  the  king's 
greatness ;  so  we  went.  First  marched  a 
score  of  priests  clad  in  mantles  made 
entirely  of  guetzal  feathers  ;  some  of 
which  were  so  old  and  moth-eaten  as  to 
show  generations  of  wear.  After  them 
came  a  lot  of  wild  Indians,  full-dressed  in 
a  leopard's  tail  apiece,  making  noises  on  a 
sort  of  flutC' — the  thigh-bone  of  an  enemy, 
Miguele  declared.  Three  or  four  hun- 
dred howling  youths  pressed  upon  them, 
brandishing  spears  and  machetes.  Then 
came  the  warriors,  painted  like  demons, 
coronets  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  cape 
and  waist-cloth  of  the  same,  and  long  strips 
of  gaudy  plumage  trailing  on  the  ground. 
They  danced  and  sang,  rattling  spears. 
Those  few  who  had  guns  fired  without  ceas- 
ing. Thej-  held  the  piece  at  arm's  length, 
tumbled  head  over  heels  with  the  recoil, 
and  sprang  up  again  to  load  like  men  of 
indiarubber.  The  royal  corisorts  marched 
next,  fifty  or  so,  dancing  before  the  monarch ; 
their  feather  headdress  and  mantles  worn 
like  angel's  wings  enfolding  a  devil.  A  few 
old  men  followed,  bent  with  wisdom,  and 
tottering  with  experience,  and  then  the 
king,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  crests 
of  humming-bird,  with  long  feathers  of 
the  guetzal  worked  in  here  and  there  like 
an  untidy  fringe.    After  him,  all  the  gamins 


of  the  village  passed  by,  yelling  as  hard  as 
they  could. 

"  '  They  all  bowed  as  the  king  went  by; 
but  he  paid  no  attention.  His  royal  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  all  the 
cares  of  the  world  sat  upon  his  brow.  We 
pushed  into  the  cavalcade  and  followed. 
There  Miguele  paid  some  compliments,  and 
suggested  that  we  should  lie  quiet  a  day 
or  two  in  the  palace.  As  the  fellow  had 
foreseen,  this  proposal  did  not  exactly  com- 
mend itself  to  a  nigger  sovereign  with 
half  a  hundred  wives.  We  were  refused. 
Then  said  Miguele :  "  Your  majesty  will 
allow  us  to  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood 
whilst  this  feast  lasts ;  for  these  caballeros 
are  Frenchmen,  and  the  consul  at  Blue- 
fields  will  make  a  palaver  if  any  harm 
befall  them  ! "  Our  little  chief  was  fright- 
ened, for  King  George  doesn't  stand  non- 
sense. "Go  where  you  will,"  said  he,  and 
the  royal  consorts  raised  a  simultaneous 
howl  of  disappointment.'  " 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  in  a  paren- 
thesis— seeing  that  the  politics  of  Mosquito 
are  not  things  generally  known — that 
King  George  is-  the  supreme  monarch  of 
these  Indians.  By-the-bye,  this  naked 
rascal  alone,  amongst  earthly  potentates, 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  quartering  our 
Union  Jack  upon  his  flag.  It  was  pre- 
sented him,  I  believe,  by  Charles  the 
Second,  when  the  Mosquito  savages  were 
vastly  useful  in  our  buccaneering  wars. 

"'So,'  continued  Barbier,  'then  we 
were  at  liberty  to  absent  ourselves  without 
suspicion  for  a  week.  Everything  had 
gone  just  as  the  infernal  cunning  of  our 
villains  wished.  We  strolled  back  to  our 
hut.  The  fun  had  begun  already,  and 
warriors  staggered  about  in  every  stage  of 
pious  intoxication.  One  might  have  sup- 
posed the  town  bombarded,  so  fast  and 
furious  was  the  discharge  of  guns.  A 
spear  whizzed  between  Salvador  and  my- 
self, and  stuck  in  a  wall,  quivering  and 
gyrating.  Person  had  his  beard  singed 
with  the  flame  of  a  musket.  It  was  time 
to  pack,  and  we  went.  The  live  stock  was 
running  in  fright  towards  the  jungle,  and 
we  caught  several  chickens  and  a  kid. 

"  '  The  forest  was  still  dripping  with  dew 
when  we  entered  it.  A  difficult  march  all 
round  the  village  lay  before  us;  for  we 
had  struck  the  woods  just  opposite  to  our 
proper  course.  Miguele  guided  us  without 
a  fault.  The  most  desperate  joviality  was 
reigning  in  the  village,  which  lay  close  on 
our  left  hand  all  day.  When  we  came 
upon    the    farm- grounds,   walking    grew 
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easier ;  but  the  afternoon  bad  far  advanced 
before  Migueie  lighted  upon  the  path  we 
sought.  "  Now,"  sa'd  he,  "  keep  a  look-out 
for  your  lives.  It's  a  hundred  chances 
nobody  comes  by ;  but  if  an  Indian  should 
appear,  do  you  fools  try  to  look  as  if  you 
were  taking  a  promenade.  I'll  account 
for  him !  "   He  still  kept  my  gun  and  pistol. 

*' '  We  met  no  one.  Dask  settled  on  the 
woods,  whilst  it  was  still  broad  daylight 
in  the  open.  We  camped  for  the  second 
time,  and  ate  our  stolen  kid.  When  the 
moon  rose,  Mignele  called  us.  I  had  taken 
an  opportunity  to  sound  Person  whilst  the 
peons  slept,  but  he  was  as  mad  for  the 
plunder  as  they. 

"  '  We  travelled  two  miles  in  forest  so 
high  and  so  thick  that  the  moonbeams  could 
hardly  reach  our  path.  A  spangle  of 
light  filtered  through  them,  scarce  bigger 
than  a  glowworm's  lamp  where  it  dropped. 
By  the  glimmer  reflected  from  above,  we 
followed  Salvador,  who  crept  cautiously 
along.  Migueie  came  last.  As  we  went 
duskily,  stealing  from  turn  to  turn  of  the 
path,  I  knew  what  it  is  to  be  a  robber  and 
an  assassin.  Camarades,  the  sensation  is 
not  agreeable. 

"  '  Suddenly  Salvador  came  to  a  halt. 
"  The  temple  is  there  !  "  muttered  Migueie 
behind  me,  and  we  crept  into  the  bush 
whilst  Salvador  reconnoitred.  He  re- 
turned presently,  and  took  Person  by  the 
arm  whispering — we  followed.  Before  us, 
hidden  amongst  trees  that  met  above  its 
roof,  stood  a  low  dark  building  of  logs  on 
a  mound.  I  could  see  little  of  its  size  and 
shape,  for  all  was  dim  ;  a  red  glow  shone 
betwixt  the  timbers,  as  of  a  mouldering 
fire  inside ;  a  sickly  smell  hung  on  the  air. 

"  '  We  stole  up,  mounted  the  steps  of 
turf,  and  peered  through  the  chinks.  A 
fire  on  the  ground  showed  partitions  of 
skin-hangings.  Between  the  shadows  they 
cast,  black  shapeless  things  glimmered 
under  the  walls.  Two  men  lay  asleep 
before  the  fire ;  their  bracelets  glistened. 
When  we  had  looked  long  and  carefully, 
Migueie  drew  us  apart  and  whispered.  We 
went  round,  two  on  each  side,  to  seek  other 
crevices.  I  thought  for  an  instant  of  slip- 
ping away  into  the  bush,  but  what  would 
be  the  good  of  that?  The  Indians  would 
catch  me,  or  I  should  starve. 

•' '  All  was  darif  round  the  temple,  and 
we  learned  nothing.  There  might  be  a 
score  of  priests  inside,  but  Migueie  thought 
it  unlikely  ;  in  any  case,  ho  was  deter- 
mined to  risk  it.  After  two  or  three  words 
of  counsel  we  crept  to  the  door  again,  and 


groped  long  for  the  fastening.  None  could 
be  found.  By  a  whisper  and  a  clasp  of 
the  hand,  Migueie  directed  us  to  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wood.  We  did  so.  "Now!" 
he  muttered,  and  with  a  crash  the  door 
gave  way. 

"  '  I  fell  back.  The  sleeping  men  sprang 
to  their  feet  with  a  howl.  Salvador  cut 
one  down,  but  the  Indian  gripped  him  by 
the  naked  heel  in  his  teeth ;  the  other  got 
Person  by  the  throat.  Migueie  ran  his 
machete  through  him,  but  he  held  on 
until  the  giant  flung  him  bodily  against 
the  wall,  toppling  the  idols  down  with  a 
rattle.  Then  the  others  turned  to  Salvador, 
who  was  yelling  with  pain  and  fear.  But 
suddenly  an  awful  boom  !  The  great 
drum  of  the  temple  rang  out,  seeming  to 
rock  the  solid  walls.  Migueie  leaped  to- 
wards the  sound ;  Salvador  and  Person, 
struggling  wjth  the  Indian,  dragged  him 
-across  the  fire,  which  threw  up  a  fountain 
of  sparks  as  the  red-hot  embers  scattered  ; 
a  reek  of  burning  skins  and  feathers  choked 
us,  but  all  was  still  now.  "  A  light !  "  cried 
Migueie,  hoarsely.  "  In  twenty  minutes 
the  Indians  will  be  here  !  " 

" '  Salvador  paused  with  the  match  in 
his  hand,  whispering,  "  Hush  !  "  A  faint 
humming  noise  reached  our  ears,  "  Quick, 
hombre !  "  cried  Migueie.  "  It  is  the  river." 
But  as  he  spoke  a  roar  and  a  yell  announced 
the  Indians.  They  had  followed  us !  I 
rushed  out  and  round  the  temple.  The 
path  was  full  of  them,  hurrying  and 
shouting.  Their  spear-points  glittered. 
Person,  I  think,  was  after  me,  but  a  huge 
warrior  pinned  him  in  the  dusk.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  building  the  path  opened. 
I  could  just  see  it.  I  ran  along,  leaving 
the  din  of  hell  behind.  Half-a-dozen 
pistol-shots  rang  above  the  Indians'  yelling, 
and  then  all  was  over  with  those  assassins. 

'"I  ran  fifty  yards,  and  came  to  a  river 
suddenly.  It  flowed  clear  and  white  as 
glass  in  the  moonbeams,  but  a  black  shadow 
of  the  forest  on  each  side  bounded  it. 
Half-a-dozen  canoes  lay  there,  with  paddles 
inside.  I  sprang  into  one,  cut  the  rattan 
fastening,  and  dropped  down  under  the 
bank.  But  what  man  or  what  crew  could 
escape  Mosquito  Indians  on  the  water  ? 
As  soon  as  they  got  a  light  they  would 
miss  me,  and  then  I  was  caught,  as  sure 
as  death.  I  pushed  across  the  moonlit 
water,  and  paddled  up.  There  was  a 
bend  just  above  the  boat-place,  and  I 
had  just  passed  it  when  the  Indians  came 
running  down.  I  caught  a  branch,  and 
lay  still.     Shouting  to   each   other,  they 
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leaped  into  canoes,  and  shot  down  the 
channel  like  a  flash.  No  one  thought  of 
searching  up-stream,  for  where  could  a 
man  fly  but  towards  BlueSelds  ?  A  loud 
and  angry  throng  remained  on  the  bank, 
and  I  could  see  how  drunk  they  all  were. 
Before  the  boats  had  passed  beyond  sight, 
some  began  to  stagger  back.  Presently 
the  big  drum  sounded  again,  and  the  rest 
followed.  It  was  life  or  death.  Palling 
cautiously  by  the  branches,  I  went  up. 
Long  before  I  got  out  of  hearing  a  horrid 
noise  proclaimed  that  the  Indian  women 
had  reached  the  spot.' 

"  That  was  Barbier's  story  !  "  continued 
the  old  digger.  "  He  had  a  fearful  time  in 
the  woods,  as  you  may  suppose,  seeing  an 
Indian  in  every  bush.  As  near  as  he  could 
calculate,  it  took  him  four  weeks  to  reach 
Libertad.  Fortunately,  he  was  carrying  the 
bag  of  charqui,  and  so  he  did  not  starve." 

"  Did  the  Ramas  come  after  him  to 
Libertad  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No.     We  heard  nothing  of  them." 

*'  Frankly,  now,  Barbachella,"  I  said 
after  a  long  pause,  "do  you  believe  the 
story  ?  Didn't  any  of  the  diggers  think  it 
strange  that  there  should  be  an  Indian 
village  within  six  days  of  Libertad,  where 
the  value  of  gold  is  not  known  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Bar- 
bachella meditatively.  "  A  responsible  man 
would  not  be  hasty  to  say  what  there 
is  or  there  isn't  in  the  forests  of  Mosquito. 
But  there  were  some  who  looked  askance 
at  Barbier  when  he  came  back  from  the 
woods  one  day  with  a  bag  of  dust — which 
don't  grow  on  trees  in  Chontales — and  paid 
his  debts,  and  said  he  was  going  home.  A 
washerwoman  swore  she'd  seen  him  cross- 
ing the  brook  with  a  heavy  load.  And  they 
talked,  after  he'd  gone,  how  his  saddle- 
bags were  heavier  than  a  mule  could  carry. 
It's  generally  thought  in  Libertad — I  may 
say  as  much  as  that — that  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  Barbier's  story,  he  didn't  tell  the 
whole  of  it,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged 
if  there  isn't.  Anyway,  he  had  better  not 
come  to  Libertad  again." 


OUR  INDIAN  ARMY. 

I, 
Said  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  justifying  the  calling  out  of 
the  Army  and  Militia  Reserves:  "It  is 
not  the  last  resource,  but  it  is  the  fii^t 
resource  under  our  system.  .  .  .  Her 
Majesty  will  be  able,  in  a  very  brief  space 
of  time,  to   possess  an  army  of   seventy 


thousand  men.  It  is  double  the  force 
Englishmen  that  Marlborough  orWellingv 
ton  ever  commanded ;  but  it  is  not  a  force 
sufficient  to  carry  on  a  great  war.  If 
England  is  involved  in  a  great  war,  our 
military  resources  are  much  more  con- 
siderable than  those  you  may  put  in  motion 
by  this  statute." 

The  present  employment  of  Indian 
troops,  thus  foreshadowed,  in  furtherance 
of  Imperial  war  policy,  is  no  novelty,  as 
we  shall  see.  The  idea  of  using  them, 
in  peace  time,  to  garrison  some  of  our 
colonies,  including  the  Mediterranean 
stations,  has  also  occurred  to  former 
Cabinets.  And  under  the  last  Derby- 
Disraeli  Administration  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  Commons,  in  1867-8,  reported 
favourably  on  its  feasibility ;  but  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  too  much  engaged  with  the 
problem  of  governing  the  country  with  a 
Conservative  minority  to  take  any  action 
on  the  report.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  systematic  employment  of 
Indian  troops  beyond  the  limits  laid  down 
in  the  old  Company's  charter  must,  sooner 
or  later,  have  engaged  the  practical  atten- 
tion of  the  Home  Government,  whether 
Conservative  or  Liberal ;  for  it  is  the 
logical  sequence  to  Honourable  John's 
extinction  and  the  amalgamation  of  his 
armies  with  that  of  the  Crown. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay  Native  Armies  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
just  half  of  what  it  was  in  the  Company's 
latter  days.  Of  these,  in  round  numbers, 
sixty-four  thousand  belong  to  the  first, 
thirty-four  thousand  to  the  second,  •  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  to  the  third.  But 
this  total  represents  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  available  belligerency  of  the  great 
Indian  Satrapy.  The  entire  population 
of  the  Peninsula  amounted  at  the  last 
calculation  to  a  trifle  under  two  hundred 
and  forty  million  souls,  of  whom,  according 
to  the  census  taken  in  the  years  1868  to 
1876,  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  millions  come  under  British  adminis- 
tration ;  the  remainder  being  the  estimate 
for  the  Native  States  and  the  French  and 
Portuguese  dependencies.  The  British- 
Indian  population,  spread  over  an  area  of 
nine  hundred  and  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  English  square 
miles,  gives  an  average  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  persons  to  each  mile.  These 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  millions  of 
people  may,  for  convenience,  be  dis- 
tributed   as    follows :    one  hundred   and 
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thirty-five  millions  to  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency, thirty-two  millions  to  Madras, 
and  sixteen  millions  to  Bombay ;  be- 
sides eight  millions  in  the  Bengal  and 
Madras  limits,  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Viceroy  in  Council  at  Calcutta.  The 
male  population  of  British  India  amounts 
to  ninety- eight  millions,  of  whom,  for  our 
purpose,  we  may  take  fifty  millions  as  of 
a  stock  sufl&ciently  martial  to  make  fair 
soldiers  of  one  kind  or  another.  Ex- 
empting five-sixths  of  these  fifty  millions 
from  service  on  account  of  age,  physical 
or  mental  defects,  the  requirements  of 
commerce,  industries,  and  agriculture,  re- 
ligious objections,  and  other  causes,  "we 
still  have  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  with  which  to 
create  a  force,  on  the  system  now  obtaining 
in  continental  Europe,  equal  to  the  com- 
bined armies — on  paper — of  the  Great 
Powers.  It  is  not  here  contended  that  it 
would  be  either  politic  or  desirable  for 
many  reasons  to  do  so,  but  the  object  at 
present  is  to  point  out  that  the  materials 
undeniably  exist  for  "  bloated  armaments." 
The  dominant  religion  of  this  vast 
population  is  the  Hindoo  or  Brahman, 
counting  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
votaries,  while  the  Muhammedans  only 
muster  a  little  under  forty-one  millions; 
the  Sikhs  a  little  over  one  million  one 
hundred  thousand;  Buddhists  and  Jains 
nearly  three  millions  ;  Christians,  exclu- 
sive of  Enropeans,  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand; other  denominations,  five  million 
five  hundred  thousand ;  and  unknown  re- 
ligionists, half  a  million.  The  bulk  of 
the  Indian  Army  is  composed  of  various 
Hindoo  tribes,  sects  and  castes  consti- 
tuting its  most  important  element,  whose 
creed  and  customs  have  insensibly  leavened 
more  or  less  most  of  the  foreign  religions 
imported  into  India.  The  most  numerous 
of  these  exotic  worshippers  are  the  Mu- 
hammedans, being  the  descendants  of 
Eastern  Turks,  Persians,  Afghans,  Arabs, 
converted  Hindoos,  or  crosses  between 
the  Hindoos  and  strangers,  divided  among 
themselves  into  nearly  a  dozen  sects. 
Besides  these  there  are  Aryans,  who  have 
adopted  Islam,  but  have  retained  not  only 
the  manners  but  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  Indian  ^Mussulmans  fancifully  divide 
themselves,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hindoos,  into  four  castes  or  classes — Syeds, 
Shekhs,  Moghuls,  and  Path&,ns.  All,  as 
befits  a  conquering  creed,  are  noble,  but 
the  first  two,  representing  the  tribe  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  direct  progeny  of  his 


son-in-law,  Ali,  are  pre-eminent.  The 
Muhammedans  prefer  the  cavalry  to  the 
infantry  branch  of  our  service;  but  of 
course  the  infantry  regiments  have,  not- 
withstanding, their  due  proportion  of 
Mussulmans  in  the  ranks.  The  native 
Christians  belong  to  the  Nestorian,  Syrian, 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  Churches,  sup- 
plying most  of  the  drummers  and  fifers 
to  the  infantry  corps.  The  Sikhs,  one  of 
the  most  warlike  components  of  the  native 
army,  in  proportion  to  their  total,  famish 
a  larger  contingent  to  it  than  any  of  the 
other  religions.  Of  the  Jews,  Jains,  Bud- 
dhists, and  followers  of  Confucius,  we 
need  take  no  note,  as  they  belong  to  the 
non-martial  races,  and  the  number  of  them 
in  military  service  is  inappreciable.  The 
Parsees  are  chiefly  traders  and  handi- 
craftsmen, seldom  cultivators  of  land,  and 
never  soldiers  or  sailors;  alleging,  as  an 
insuperable  objection  to  modern  warfare, 
the  use  of  firearms,  which  necessitates  not 
only  the  kindling  but  the  extinction  of 
fire — in  their  religion  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
The  more  solid  objection,  besides  a  con- 
stitutional dislike  to  villanous  saltpetre, 
consists,  probably,  in  the  superior  temporal 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  commerce 
and  industry.  The  recently  -  reported 
offer  to  raise  a  Parsee  Volunteer  Corps  in 
the  city  of  Bombay,  if  true,  would  argue, 
however,  that  the  aversion  to  gunpowder 
is  not  so  insuperabl  i  aft^r  all,  or  that  time 
works  wonders  in  eradicating  prejudices 
once  deemed  fundamental.  The  Parsees 
are  found  mostly  in  Bombay,  Broach,  and 
Surat,  but  their  aggregate  is  very  insig- 
nificant in  India.  These  disciples  of 
Zoroaster,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Christians,  and  the  Confucians,  are  the 
only  people  among  the  foregoing  reli- 
gionists that  have  not  been  materially 
"  Hindooised." 

The  Hindoos  formed,  and  still  form,  the 
great  mass  of  the  fighting  material  at  our 
disposal.  They  have,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
inoculated,  to  some  extent,  the  followers 
of  most  of  the  other  religions  alongside  of 
them  with  their  own  peculiar  religious 
observances  and  pretensions.  As  it  is 
with  these  we  have  mainly  to  reckon  in 
obtaining  our  native  soldiers — and  more 
particularly  when  the  question  of  service 
across  the  Kala  Panee,  or  Black  Water, 
arises — a  few  words  on  Hindooism  and  its 
bearing  on  foreign  service  are  pertinent 
to  our  subject. 

The  caste  difficulty  was  not  a  serious  or 
very  genuine  one  at  the  commencement, ' 
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and  it  need  never  have  assumed  the  dimen- 
sions that  it  did,  had  it  not  pleased  a  series 
of  Government  oflBcials  to  nurse  the  senti- 
ment, and  mature  a  Frankenstein  for  their 
own  torment.  In  the  institutes  of  Menu,  four 
primary  castes  are  laid  down,  created  by 
Brahma  :  the  Brahmans  from  his  mouth  ; 
the  Kshatryas,  Khuttrees,  or  Chuttrees, 
from  his  arm ;  the  Vaisyas,  from  his  thigh ; 
and  the  Sudras  from  his  foot.  The  office 
of  the  Brahmans,  or  priestly  caste,  is  to 
interpret  the  Vedas,  to  conduct  sacrifice,  to 
act  as  teachers,  lawyers,  and  statesmen.  If 
poor,  they  are  to  be  supported  by  alms, 
and  only  when  existence  is  impossible  by 
other  means,  are  they  to  descend  to  military 
service,  or  certain  defined  commercial 
pursuits.  They  are  invested  with  extra- 
ordinary sanctity,  and  even  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  kind  of  divinity.  The  Ksha- 
tryas, or  warrior  caste,  comprise  kings, 
nobles,  and  soldiers,  whose  duty  is  to 
defend  the  people.  The  Vaisyas  are  sup- 
posed to  engage  in  trade  and  agriculture. 
Between  all  these  and  the  Sudras  exists  a 
wide  gulf,  the  latter  being  enjoined  to 
serve  the  others,  and  any  injury  done  to 
them  is  considered  a  venial  offence.  There 
are,  besides,  a  great  number  of  mixed 
castes  sprung  from  intermarriages  of  the 
primary  ones.  To  each  certain  employ- 
ments and  handicrafts  are  assigned,  making 
altogether  a  very  complex  and  artificial 
system.  Let  us  note  that  the  institution 
of  caste  is  unknown  to  the  Vedas,  and  that 
the  modern  classification  of  Hindoo  society 
is  very  different  from  the  theory  above 
indicated.  Brahmans  excepted,  who  are 
still  to  be  found  everywhere,  the  pure 
castes  have  almost  disappeared,  and  are  to 
be  detected  only  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Gauges  and  the  Jumna,  most  probably  the 
Indian  seat  of  the  people  who  spoke  San- 
scrit, and  invented  the  Brahman  religion. 
In  some  parts  of  Southern  India,  the 
Kshatrya — or  soldier,  under  his  genuine 
Indian  name — has  given  place  to  a  local 
aristocracy.  There  also  the  original  ser- 
vile caste  takes  a  high  local  rank,  instead  of 
the  lowest,  as  elsewhere.  Innumerable  cross 
castes,  of  which  many  are  only  authorised 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  which,  more 
accurately,  are  only  guilds  or  trade-unions, 
have  arisen.  The  restriction  of  employ- 
ments, excepting  some  exclusive  Brah- 
manical  functions,  no  longer  exists.  Brah- 
mans serve  as  Sepoys  and  Sowars,  and  even 
as  cooks.  Most  of  the  princes  of  India,  as 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  for  well-known  ex- 
amples, are  of  low  caste,  while  there  is  no 


ordinary  occupation  that  is  not  open  to 
classes  alike.  Caste,  as  it  exists  now,  at. 
chiefly  in  restricting  indiscriminate  asso- 
ciation in  eating  and  drinking;  hence,  the 
assumed  difficulty  of  orthodox  separation 
in  the  confined  area  of  a  crowded  transport. 
Loss  of  caste  is  incurred,  not  for  moral 
turpitude,  but  for  some  ceremonial  im- 
purity, the  chief  sources  of  contamination 
being  improper  association,  or  improper 
food.  But  caste  can  always  be  recovered 
by  judicious  and  liberal  expenditure  of 
money  among  the  Brahmans  and  fellow 
caste  men.  The  restrictions  imposed  in 
the  Puranas  on  diet  and  manner  of  eating 
are  mostly  trivial  and  absurd,  and  seem  to 
be  set  as  so  many  traps  for  Brahmanical 
benefit.  Among  them  is  the  prohibition 
of  eating  in  a  boat,  freely  cited  in  former 
times  when  high  caste  Sepoys  demurred  to 
embark  on  foreign  service.  Similar  fan- 
tastic objections  have  been  perpetuated  and 
exaggerated  by  our  own  older  officers  in 
their  laudable  anxiety  to  respect  the  reli- 
gious scruples,  so  called,  of  the  native 
soldiers.  At  Hong  Kong,  when  the  trans- 
ports carrying  Probyn's  Horse  to  the  last 
China  War  were  taking  in  fresh  water  for 
the  Sowars,  Lord  Napier,  not  wishing  to 
break  faith  in  any  way  with  them,  told 
Sir  Dighton  Probyn  to  see  that  his  men 
had  the  same  facilities  for  superintending 
the  pumping  of  the  water  into  the  casks 
as  they  had  had  in  Calcutta.  All  the 
native  officers  to  whom  the  order  was 
given  replied  :  "  Anything  you  order,  we 
will  do,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary ; "  and 
the  senior  officer,  a  Brahman,  said  :  "  I  do 
not  care  who  pumps  the  water  into  the 
casks  I  have  to  drink  from.  If  you  order 
me  to  send  a  man  to  superintend  the  ope- 
ration, of  course  I  will  do  so,  but  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  making  any  trouble 
about  it ;  and  if  I  do  not  care,  why  should 
the  other  men  care  ? "  The  late  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes  was  of  opinion  that, 
generally  speaking,  "  all  the  races  of  India 
dislike  foreign  service  and  crossing  the 
sea,  but  most  of  them  will  go  for  a  con- 
sideration." He  heard  a  Madras  officer  of 
experience  relate  his  amusement  and  sur- 
prise at  catching  a  high  caste  Hindoostanee 
officer  buying  a  sheep's  head  and  trotters 
in  the  bazaar  in  China,  because  he  could 
no  longer  stand  the  climate  without  animal 
food.  When  laughed  at,  he  laughed  too, 
and  said :  "  When  I  get  back  to  Hindostan 
I  can  make  it  all  right  with  the  Brah- 
mans." Mr.  Caird,  speaking  of  the  Coolie 
exportation  to  the  Mauritius,  denied  that 
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high  caste  men  had  any  repugnance  to 
that  sort  of  service,  the  Brahmans  often 
concealing  their  string  in  their  waistcloths 
in  order  to  be  able  to  go.  The  Vedas,  as 
-we  have  said,  say  nothing  of  caste  and  its 
restrictions,  and  it  is  to  the  later  and  more 
corrupt  Puranas  that  we  are  scripturally 
indebted  for  constructive  prohibitions 
against  sea- voyages.  There  is  ample  tes- 
timony that  the  Vedic  Hindoos  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
not  averse  to  maritime  adventure.  Among 
the  natives  of  the  interior  and  of  the  north- 
west, the  repugnance  to  the  Kala  Panee 
sprang  probably  from  superstition,  or  that 
physical  dread  which  inland  peoples  have 
of  the  ocean.  The  Bombay  and  Madras 
soldiers,  even  those  of  them  recruited  from 
Bengal,  have  none  of  this  repugnance, 
owing,  most  likely,  among  other  causes,  to 
the  familiarity  with  the  sea  acquired  by 
service  on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar 
Coast  stations.  The  caste  bugbear  has  had 
a  more  pernicious  effect  on  the  Bengal 
than  on  the  Madras  and  Bombay  officers ; 
and  the  Sepoys,  observing  this,  have  made 
the  most  of  it.  The  Calcutta  G-overnment, 
in  its  nervous  deference  to  such  preten- 
sions, even  after  changing  the  Bengal 
terms  of  enlistment  from  limited  to  general 
service  in  1856,  rather  increased  than 
abated  the  nuisance  by  palpable  weak- 
nesses. The  Sepoys  of  all  the  three  Pre- 
sidencies have  repeatedly  served  out  of 
India,  and  whenever  there  has  been  any 
discontent  or  insubordination  at  the  order 
for  foreign  service,  it  has  nearly  always 
been  due  originally  to  some  injudicious 
and  ill-timed  parsimony  in  the  matter  of 
extra  batta  or  rations;  for  Jack  Sepoy, 
like  our  own  Tommy  Atkins,  has  a  very 
shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance.  He  will 
serve  abroad  "for  a  consideration,"  which 
is  seventeen  shillings,  extra  batta  included, 
per  mensem,  with  rations,  or  seven  shillings 
in  lieu  thereof.  After  all,  not  a  very 
extravagant  remuneration  for  expatriation 
and  the  chances  of  being  shot. 

To  depict  properly  the  many  interesting 
races  that  enlist  voluntarily  in  the  Imperial 
Armies  of  India  would  require  more  space 
than  can  be  here  afforded,  and  we  must  be 
contented  with  sketching  the  most  pro- 
minent among  them.  First,  from  their 
once  formidable  hostility  in  the  field  as  an 
independent  power,  and  their  subsequent 
substantial  aid  as  loyal  subjects  in  1857, 
come  the  Sikhs,  who  form  so  large  and 
valuable  a  section  of  the  Bengal  army. 
Protestors  against  Brahmanism  and  Islam 


alike,  under  their  first  Gooroo  or  teacher, 
Baba  Nanuk,  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
exalted  into  the  mystic  Kha'.sa,  or  chosen 
people,  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Govind,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth ;  they  might  be  styled  the  Puritan 
Dissenters  of  India  from  a  corrupt  and 
effete  Brahmanism,  did  they  not  retain  the 
veneration  for  the  cow,  with  other  Hindoo 
puerilities,  while  rejecting  caste  in  theory 
and  despising  the  pretensions  of  a  cunning 
and  lazy  priesthood.  As  Monotheists, 
Iconoclasts,  and  abhorrers  of  the  pig,  they 
might  assimilate  with  Islam,  did  they  not 
detest  the  Muhammedan  "Toorki,"  or 
Moghul,  in  whom  they  only  see  the  ruth- 
less conqueror  and  devastator  of  Hin- 
dostan.  In  this  impartial  hatred  of  Hindoo 
and  Muslim  lies  the  best  guarantee  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  British  Raj.  Of  undoubted 
courage,  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  free  from  most  of  the 
pedantic  and  deterrent  prejudices  of  Hin- 
dooism,  the  KhMsa  makes  an  excellent 
soldier,  as  he  proved  when,  after  being 
organised  and  trained  by  Avitabile  and 
Ventura,  the  Italian  generals  of  the  old 
"Lion  of  Lahore,"  he  may  honestly  be  said 
to  have  beaten  us  to  a  standstill  at 
Ferozeshuhur  and  Chillianwallah ;  or,  when 
enthusiastically  following  John  Nicholson, 
from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Jumna,  he  helped 
to  replace  the  British  standard  on  the 
walls  of  Delhi. 

Alongside  of  these  fierce  sectaries  in  the 
Punjaub  are  found  numerous  ethnological 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  nine  millions 
of  whom  are  followers  of  the  Prophet,  six 
million  Hindoos,  and  one  million  professing 
other  creeds.  These  are  known  under  the 
generic  name  of  Punjaubees,  who  furnish 
several  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
equal  the  Sikhs  in  courage  and  physique. 

The  Goorkhas,  who  have  excited  so  much 
interest  lately,  are  in  no  whit  inferior  to 
the  other  races  in  any  martial  qualities,  in 
some  of  which  they  are  much  superior, 
as  in  power  of  endurance  and — although 
nominally  Hindoos — in  the  absence  of 
religious  scruples  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  requirements  of  general  service. 
They  despatch  their  meals  in  half-an- 
hour,  merely  doffing  the  puggrie,  and 
washing  face  and  hands.  They  laugh 
at  the  orthodox  Hindoos  who  bathe  from 
head  to  foot  and  "  make  poojah,"  i.e.,  prayer 
and  offerings,  before  eating,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  do  half  naked  in  the  coldest 
weather.  The  Goorkha  soldier  is  willing 
to  carry  several  days'  provisions,  to  which 
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the  Hindoo  wotild  object  on  pretence  of 
losing  caste.  They  are  a  yellow,  ngly, 
squat,  sturdy,  and  active  set  of  men,  with 
great  energy  of  character  and  love  of 
enterprise ;  absolutely  fearless,  adroit  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  and  their  national 
weapon,  the  kookrie,  a  curved,  heavy- 
bladed,  truculent-looking  knife ;  and  when 
their  British  officers  have  once  won  their 
respect  and  regard,  evincing  a  dog-like 
yet  manly  fidelity  that  is  unique  in  its 
way.  They  cannot  accurately  be  classed 
as  British  subjects,  for  although  there  are 
Goorkhas  under  British  rule,  the  majority 
of  those  serving  in  our  ranks  are  recruited 
from  the  independent  mountain  kingdom 
of  Nepaul,  where  the  tribe — of  the  Bhot, 
or  Thibetan  breed — first  established  its 
supremacy  under  Prithi  Narayan  in  1765-8. 
These  hill  warriors  also  have  waged  war 
with  UB  on  equal  terms  in  1816,  and  were 
not  fiubdued  without  having  inflicted  more 
that  one  disaster,  as  at  Kalunga,  on  the 
British  arms.  Thirty  thousand  of  them, 
under  the  late  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor,  marched 
merrily  with  rifle,  kookrie  (and  umbrella !) 
to  our  aid  at  Lucknow  ;  and  the  old 
Sirmoor  and  Kemaon  Battalions,  now  the 
Second  and  Third  Goorkha  Infantry,  the 
former  at  present  in  Malta,  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  dash,  as  well  as  for  their 
stubborn  valour,  before  Delhi. 

The  Raja-pootra,  or  Rajpoots,  are  "  sons 
of  princes "  and  born  warriors.  Of  the 
true  Aryan  stock,  and  most  fastidious  of 
all  the  races  of  India  on  the  point  of  un- 
blemished descent,  some  of  their  clans, 
from  excessive  purity  of  blood,  cannot  in- 
termarry with  others  less  favoured.  Their 
two  great  divisions  are  the  Sooruj  Boonsi 
and  the  Chandra  Boonsi,  or  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  races,  some  of  whom  claim — as,  the 
Rajpoots  of  Oude — descent  from  Rama, 
the  demi-god,  and  "  glory  of  his  princely 
line,"  under  whom  they  marched  to  the 
conquest  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 
But  even  the  lustre  of  their  descent  pales 
before  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  four 
Agni  Koola,  or  Fire-born  tribes — foremost 
of  whom  are  the  Chohans — the  heaven-sent 
champions  of  Brahmanism  against  schis- 
matics and  foreign  foes. 

Under  Porus  the  Rajpoots  succumbed  to 
the  Macedonian  phalanxes  of  Alexander ; 
but,  in  return,  repeatedly  repulsed  the 
early  Muhammedan  invaders  of  their 
country,  earning  from  Muslim  chroniclers 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  chivalrous, 
intrepid,  and  heroic  of  enemies.  In  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  Rajpoots   are  tall, 


robust,  well-made,  and  handsome.  With 
the  Aryan  caste  of  countenance,  they  have 
clear  complexions,  and,  not  seldom,  grey 
eyes  and  brown  hair.  Averse  to  trade, 
unless  it  be  as  bankers  or  jewellers,  they 
enlist  freely  in  our  armies,  and  also  in 
those  of  the  native  princes.  Many  of  the 
tribes,  such  as  the  Rahtore,  will  only  take 
service  in  the  latter.  Generally  vegetarians, 
they  are  not  forbidden  mutton  or  wild 
hog ;  but  many  of  them  take  voluntary 
vows  against  meat. 

The  Jats  abound  in  the  Punjaub  and 
North-west  Provinces,  being  noted  as  good 
agriculturists  and  patient  tax-payers.  They 
are  quiet  and  peaceful,  unless  roused  by 
their  chiefs.  Although  tolerably  strict 
Hindoos,  many  of  them  scorn  the  Brah- 
mans,  and  eat  game,  wild  pig,  mutton,  and 
vegetables,  but  not  beef.  Personally,  they 
are  strong  and  active,  brave  and  intelligent, 
and  furnish  some  of  the  best  soldiers  under 
our  flag.  The  Fourteenth  Bengal  Cavalry 
(Lancers),  formerly  Murray's  Jat  Horse, 
raised  during  the  Mutiny,  is  composed  of 
them,  and  did  excellent  service  in  that 
troubled  epoch.  The  military  prowess  of 
the  Jats,  whom  Colonel  Tod  identifies  with 
the  Getas  of  Herodotus,  has  been  attested 
in  history.  They  wrested  large  districts 
from  the  Delhi  emperors,  and  established 
an  independent  state  at  Bhurtpore.  In 
1804  they  joined  Holkar  against  the  British 
power,  but  were  defeated  by  Lord  Lake, 
at  Deeg,  after  bravely  holding  the  fort  for 
a  month.  They  defended  Bhurtpore  against 
the  same  general  for  four  months,  an  un- 
exampled length  of  resistance  in  our  Indian 
wars,  and  then  made  peace,  after  repulsing 
four  assaults,  and  inflicting  a  loss  of  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  men  on  the  be- 
siegers. Lord  Combermere,  however,  took 
the  fortress  in  1825,  when  six  thousand  Jats 
fell  in  the  assault. 

The  Pathans,  or  Rohillas,  are  Mussul- 
mans, of  the  Soonee  sect  for  the  most 
part,  and  are  brave,  hardy,  and  warlike, 
iDut  difficult  to  control.  They  rarely  enter 
the  infantry,  but  largely  into  the  cavalry, 
and  are  great  breeders  of  and  dealers  in 
horseflesh. 

The  Hindoo  Mahrattas,  inhabiting  the 
Deccan,  first  rose  to  prominence  under 
their  famous  leader,  Sivaji,  who  founded 
a  great  empire  on  the  ruins  of  that 
of  the  Moghuls.  Their  great  strength, 
in  the  days  when  they  swept  over 
India,  lay  in  their  cavalry ;  and  it  is 
still  in  this  arm  that  they  prove  most 
efficient.     They  have  a  natural  love  of  the 
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horse,  and  their  breeds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Godavery  are  highly  valued  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

The  foregoing  sketch  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  distinctive  military  capabilities  of 
the  most  important  races  in  our  service. 
We  shall  see  what  they  have  done,  as  a 
homogeneous  army,  under  British  training 
and  leadership. 

The  first  native  levies  of  John  Company 
in  his  early  days  consisted  of  such  personal 
retainers  and  office  attendants  as  peons, 
burkuudazes  and  chaprassies,  dressed  in 
native  garb,  and  armed  with  sword  and 
shield  and  matchlock.  They  were  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  Sepoys,  a  corruption 
of  Sipahi  or  soldier.  To  the  French  is 
due  the  credit  of  first  drilling,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  natives  of  India  in 
European  fashion.  About  the  year  1744, 
when  it  was  found  that  whole  armies, 
organised  and  trained  in  the  Asiatic  mode, 
could  be  routed  by  one  battalion  of  Euro- 
pean-drilled Sepoys,  the  English  were  quick 
to  follow  the  example.  The  first  British 
native  regiments  were  raised  in  Madras, 
were  few  in  number,  and  held  mostly 
in  reserve  in  the  field  to  support  Europeans. 
They  were  commanded  by  native  officers, 
under  the  general  control  and  superin- 
tendence of  three,  or  at  the  most  five, 
picked  Englishmen.  In  the  year  when 
the  dismal  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole 
was  enacted,  there  were  no  trained  Sepoys 
in  Bengal,  but  Madras  had  fourteen  bat- 
talions of  them  with  an  aggregate  of  ten 
thousand  men.  Two  of  these  accompanied 
Clive  to  Calcutta,  and  fought  with  him 
at  Plassy  in  1757.  In  the  attack  on 
Madura,  the  native  troops  showed  remark- 
able steadiness  and  hardihood  in  danger ; 
and  in  the  defence  of  Arcot,  their  heroic 
endurance  and  self-abnegation  in  ofi'ering 
to  give  up  their  rations  of  rice  to  their 
European  comrades,  and  eke  out  a  sub- 
sistence with  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  has  not  been  excelled  in  Roman  or 
Spartan  annals.  At  Wandewash,  under 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  French  Regiment  of 
Lorraine  broke  a  battalion  of  British 
Sepoys,  who  received  the  charge  in  line, 
and  instantly  closing  round  the  flanks  of 
their  assailants,  by  a  few  discharges  routed 
them.  In  the  struggles  between^England 
and  France  for  supremacy  in  India,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
Sepoys  were  frequently  opposed  to  other 
French  regiments,  such  as  the  Royal 
Roussillon,  De  la  Mark,  and  Aquitaine. 
At  Cuddalore  they  actually  crossed  bayonets 


with  the  Regiment  of  Aquitaine,  in  which 
Bernadotte  was  a  sergeant  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  In  after  years,  when  King  of 
Sweden,  Bernadotte  bore  voluntary  testi- 
mony to  the  valour  of  the  Sepoys  on  that 
occasion,  and  said  it  was  "an  event  which 
the  Madras  Army  ought  never  to  forget." 
To  cite  all  the  instances  when  the  Sepoys  of 
the  three  Presidencies  under  their  British 
officers  distinguished  themselves  by  good 
service,  would  be  merely  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  giadual  growth  of  the  British 
Raj  for  a  hundred  years.  With  Sepoys 
mainly  we  broke  the  Mahratta  power,  and 
dispersed  the  Pindarries.  At  Laswarree, 
where  the  Mahratta  battalions,  trained  by 
De  Boigne,  Perron,  and  other  foreign  ad- 
venturers, were  routed,  there  was  only 
one  European  regiment  present.  InNepaul, 
where  the  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  Och- 
terlony's  column,  that  general  had  no  Euro- 
pean troops  whatever.  At  Meeanee  and 
Hyderabad,  where  Sir  Charles  Napier  anni- 
hilated the  power  of  the  Sind  Ameers,  there 
was  only  one  white  regiment  in  the  field. 

The  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal  Armies 
have  been  employed  beyond  seas  from  the 
earliest  time  almost  of  their  existence. 
The  Madrasees  have  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  Amboyna,  Ceylon,  Java,  Mauritius,  and 
the  Isle  of  France.  They  have  served  in 
the  two  Burmese  Wars,  and  in  the  first 
China  War ;  and  the  Madras  Sappers  and 
Miners,  under  their  distinguished  com- 
mander, Colonel  Prendergast,  were  in 
Abyssinia,  and  are  now  again  in  Malta. 
The  Bombay  troops  have  several  times 
been  sent  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  to  chastise  piratical  tribes,  and 
have  served  under  Outram  in  Persia, 
where  the  Third  Bombay  Cavalry  rode 
through  a  Persian  square  at  the  Battle 
of  Khooshab.  They  also  went  to  Abys- 
sinia with  Lord  Napier.  The  Bengal 
Army  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Java, 
Mauritius,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
the  two  Burmese  and  two  China  Wars, 
and  also  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign. 
But  of  all  the  expeditions  in  which  the 
Indian  troops  have  engaged  in  further- 
ance of  England's  aggrandisement,  the 
one  bearing  closest  analogy  to  their  pre- 
sent mission  in  Malta  is  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1801,  under  Sir  David  Baiid, 
"  to  assist  Sir  RalphAbercromby indriviug 
the  French  from  Egypt."  The  force,  con- 
sisting of  five  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
of  whom  two  thousand  six  hundred  were 
Sepoys,  from  all  three  Presidencies,  landed 
at  Kosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  June  6 ;  and, 
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marcliing  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
across  the  desert  to  Ken  eh,  on  the  Nile, 
dropped  down  that  river  in  boats,  to  join 
General  Hutchinson — Abercromby  having 
been  killed  in  action  in  March.  On  arrival, 
however,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the 
Indian  contingent  learned  to  its  chagrin 
that  it  was  too  late  for  any  fighting,  as  the 
French  general  had  surrendered.  In  May, 
1802,  the  expedition  returned  to  India. 
We  cannot  conclude  better  than  with  an 
extract  from  an  account  written  at  the 
time:  "Whilst  at  Rhoda " — about  two 
miles  from  Cairo — "the  Indian  army 
attracted  much  surprise  and  admiration. 
The  Turks  were  astonished  at  the  novel 
spectacle  of  men  of  colour  being  so  well 
disciplined  and  trained." 


SONGS   OF   TRADES  AND 
OCCUPATIONS. 

"  Men  of  genius  have  devoted  some  of 
their  hours,  and  even  governments  have 
occasionally  assisted,  to  render  the  people 
happier  by  song  and  dance.  The  Grecians 
had  songs  appropriated  to  the  various 
trades.  Songs  of  this  nature  would 
shorten  the  manufacturer's  tedious  task- 
work, and  solace  him  at  his  solitary  occu- 
pation. A  beam  of  gay  fancy  kindling  his 
mind,  a  playful  change  of  measure  delight- 
ing his  ear,  even  a  moralising  verse  to 
cherish  his  better  feelings — these,  inge- 
nioQsly  adapted  to  each  profession,  and 
some  to  the  display  of  patriotic  character 
and  national  wants,  would  contribute  some- 
thing to  public  happiness.  Such  chants  are 
worthy  of  a  patriotic  bard  ;  of  the  Southeys 
for  their  heart,  of  the  Moores  for  their 
verse." 

Thus  wrote  Isaac  D'Israeli,  father  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister. 

This  topic — trade  songs,  or  songs  of  the 
people — is  an  intei-esting  one.  It  denotes 
or  connotes  a  human  want,  a  yearning,  a 
desire  to  pour  forth  the  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings in  a  gush  of  song — not  very  poetical, 
perhaps,  but  sufficient  for  the  natures  to 
which  it  applies.  This  it  is  which  led 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  to  say:  "  If  a  man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  all  the  laws  of  a 
nation."  The  saying  has  been  worded  in 
other  forms,  and  attributed  to  other  persons, 
but  it  contains  a  sagacious  thought,  to 
whomsoever  it  may  have  been  originally  due. 

None  of  the  Greek  trade  songs  have 
been  handed  down  in  their  original  form  ; 
but  Athenteus  speaks  of  a  song  for  the 


corn- grinders ;  another  for  the  workers  in 
wood  ;  another  for  the  weavers  ;  the 
reapers,  the  ox-drivers,  the  kneaders  of 
bread,  the  bathers,  the  galley-rowers,  had 
in  like  manner  their  characteristic  songs. 
How  far  the  momentous  events  of  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  may  have  wrought  a 
change,  may  be  worthy  of  enquiry ;  but 
Isaac  D'Israeli  remarked :  "  The  gondoliers 
of  Venice  while  away  their  long  midnight 
hours  on  the  water  with  the  stanzas  of 
Tasso ;  fragments  of  Homer  are  sung  by 
the  Greek  sailors  of  the  Archipelago ;  the 
severe  labour  of  the  trackers  in  China  is 
accompanied  with  a  song,  which  encou- 
rages their  exertions  and  renders  these 
simultaneous.  Mr.  Ellis  mentions,  that  the 
sight  of  the  lofty  pagoda  of  Tong-Chow 
served  as  a  great  topic  of  incitement  in  the 
song  of  the  trackers,  toiling  against  the 
stream  to  their  place  of  rest.  The  canoe- 
men  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous passage  on  the  bank  of  a  high 
curling  wave,  paddling  with  all  their 
might,  sing,  or  rather  shout,  their  wild 
song.  Our  sailors  at  Newcastle,  in  heaving 
their  anchors,  have  their  '  Heave  and  ho, 
rum-below  !  '  The  Sicilian  mariners  must 
be  more  deeply  affected  by  their  beautiful 
hymn  to  the  Virgin.  A  society,  instituted 
in  Holland  for  general  good,  do  not  con- 
sider among  their  least  useful  projects 
that  of  having  printed  at  a  low  price  a 
volume  of  songs  for  sailors.  .  .  .  The 
Helvetic  Society  requested  Lavater  to  com- 
pose the  Schweitzerlieder — Swiss  Songs — 
which  are  now  sung  by  the  youths  in  many 
of  the  cantons ;  and  various  Swiss  poets 
have  successfully  composed  on  national 
subjects  associated  with  their  best  feelings. 
In  such  paternal  governments  as  was  that 
of  Florence  under  the  Medici,  we  find  that 
songs  and  dances  for  the  people  engaged 
the  muse  of  Lorenzo ;  who  condescended 
to  delight  them  with  pleasant  songs  com- 
posed in  popular  language.  The  example 
of  such  a  character  was  followed  by  the 
men  of  genius  of  the  age." 

Many  old  English  songs  are  now  lost. 
They  were  either  not  printed  at  all,  or  were 
printed  as  broadsheets,  pasted  or  posted 
on  cottage  walls,  and  there  left  to  decay. 
Some  in  the  time  of  the  later  Tudors  and 
early  Stuarts,  were  gradually  collected  in 
small  books  called  Garlands.  In  England, 
as  in  most  other  countries,  the  people 
had  popular  songs  before  they  had  books, 
songs  which  were  transmitted  orally  from 
one  generation  to  another  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  now  possess  comparatively 
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few  of  these,  often  fancifully  characteristic 
of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people. 
Very  curious  collections  of  county  ballads 
have  been  made,  such  as  those  belongiug 
to  Lancashire ;  and  when  the  county  was 
marked  by  any  peculiar  industry,  or  natural 
productions,  these  found  mention  in  many 
of  the  ballads. 

In  times  when  so  many  occupations  were 
carried  on  in  the  open  air,  and  when  people 
went  to  bed  at  an  hour  singularly  different 
from  that  which  we  now  adopt,  ballads  and 
choruses  were  much  in  favour  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  out-door  labours,  or  as 
depicting  some  of  the  joys  or  some  of  the 
dangers  incident  to  them.  Sailors'  songs 
are  veiy  numerous ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Dibdin  is  credited,  on  good 
grounds,  with  having  rendered  excellent 
service  by  his  compositions  of  this  class. 
The  roughness  and  occasional  indecorum 
of  sea  songs  in  earlier  times  are  apparent 
enough ;  but  Dibdin  had  the  merit  of 
retaining  the  sound  substratum  while  dis- 
carding the  objectionable  accessories.  The 
"  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,"  is 
believed  by  many  a  sailor,  since  Dibdin 
wrote,  to  keep  a  protective  eye  on  poor 
Jack.  The  lyrist  did  not  overstep  the 
boundary  of  fact,  when  he  said  :  "I  have 
learned  that  my  songs  have  been  considered 
an  object  of  national  consequence ;  that 
they  have  been  the  solace  of  sailors  and 
long  voyagers,  in  storms,  in  battle ;  that 
they  have  been  quoted  in  mutinies,  to  the 
restoration  of  order  and  discipline."  It  is 
known  that  the  Admiralty  some  years  ago 
sanctioned  a  revised  edition  of  Dibdin's  Sea 
Songs  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Sea-going  people  and  river-going  people, 
besides  actual  ocean-going  sailors,  have 
their  songs  likewise.  There  are  boatmen's 
songs  in  plenty  on  our  rivers  and  coasts, 
often  well-fitted  to  mark  the  rhythm  or 
time  of  the  rowers,  as  the  gondoliers  do  at 
Venice.  Fishermen  have,  in  like  manner, 
their  songs  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  there  are  songs 
which  dwell  on  some  of  the  incidents  of 
fisher  life — such  as  that  which  begins : 

The  boatie  rows,  tlie  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  fu*  weel ; 
And  muckle  luck  attend  the  boat, 

The  Merlin  and  the  creel ! 

As  to  the  goodly  company  of  anglers, 
who  can  fail  to  know  that  the  gentle 
craft  has  been  made  the  theme  of  lyrical 
illustration  ?  One  ballad  by  Walton  begins : 

I  in  these  flow'ry  meads  woold  be  ; 
These  crystal  streams  shoald  solace  me, 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 
I  with  my  angle  would  tejoice,  &c. 


It  is  said  that  the  fishing-tackle  makers 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
wrote  or  obtained  anglers'  songs  ;  copies  of 
which  they  supplied  to  their  clients,  to 
sing  at  the  riverside  and  lakeside  hostelries 
after  their  day's  recreation.  One  of  these 
effusions  of  whimsical  character  under- 
takes to  show  that  physicians,  lawyers, 
divines,  politicians,  manufacturers,  shop- 
keepers, and  courtiers,  are  all  anglers  in 
their  several  ways ;  if  they  do  not  catch 
fish,  they  strive  to  catch  something  else. 
The  charming  Italian  melody,  0  Pescator 
deir  Onda,  is  known  to  many  a  fisherman 
on  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  favourite  bargemen's  song  may  fre- 
quently be  heard  on  the  Calder  in  York- 
shire, and  sometimes  in  more  southern 
counties,  probably  valued  for  its  rhythm 
rather  than  its  words. 

Hunting  songs  are  abundant,  generally 
concluding  with  something  of  a  Tantivy 
or  Tally-ho  as  a  chorus.  Old  Towler  is  a 
well-known  specimen  of  this  class.  Another 
begins : 

There  were  three  jolly  huntsmen, 

And  they  would  hunt  the  fox. 
And  where  d'ye  think  they  found  him  ? 

Among  the  crags  and  rooks  ! 

The  songs  of  the  husbandman  or  labourer 
have  in  all  time  occupied  a  place  among 
ballad  compositions.  Dibdin,  though  not 
himself  belonging  to  that  class,  knew  how 
to  make  his  muse  speak  cheerfully  about 
field  labour,  as  he  did  about  sea  life.  His 
song  has  been  much  admired,  beginning  : 

The  ploughman  whistles  o'er  the  furrow, 
The  hedger  joins  the  vocal  strain ; 

The  woodman  sings  the  woodland  thorough, 
The  shepherd's  pipe  delights  the  plain. 

True  this  is  the  poetry  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer's  life ;  but  w:ithout  a  little 
poetry  what  is  song  ?  The  carter  or  car- 
man in  country  districts  is  a  famous  singer 
or  whistler.  The  Carman's  Whistle  was 
known  as  a  song  so  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Queen  Bess.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
Two  Drovers,  depicts  Harry  Wakefield 
singing  a  song : 

What  though  my  name  be  Roger, 
And  I  drive  the  plough  and  cart. 

Postboys  are  the  theme  of  many  a  song ; 
but  as  the  song  generally  relates  to  drinking, 
such  as  Three  Jolly  Postboys  drinking  at 
the  Dragon,  they  are  not  very  commend- 
able. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  maidens  sang  while 
employed  in  spinning,  milking,  knitting, 
lace-making,  and  other  feminine  occupa- 
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tions.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  plain 
old  songs  sung  by 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  threads  with 
bones ! 

The  knitters  in  Wensleydale  have  a  song 
BO  old  that  it  must  have  come  down  from 
the  Norse  or  Danish  days.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  process  of  counting  up  to 
twenty,  to  keep  time  with  the  knitting- 
needle;  but  the  words  are  almost  unin- 
telligible to  modern  readers.  The  lace- 
makers  of  the  south  midland  counties 
have  many  songs  among  them — rather, 
we  imagine,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
work  than  for  the  sake  of  the  words.  The 
dames'- schools,  at  which  children  are  taught 
lacework,  have  their  simple  songs — useful 
perhaps  in  keeping  the  little  folks  regular 
in  timing  their  work. 

As  to  May-day  songs,  who  can  count 
them  ?  They,  or  something  equivalent  to 
them,  have  been  in  favour  among  most 
nations,  and  throughout  long  ranges  of 
centuries.  They  either  usher  in  the  spring, 
or  celebrate  the  bursting  forth  of  vegetable 
life  under  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
sun's  genial  rays.  It  is  only  incidentally 
that  milkmaids  became  associated  espe- 
cially with  the  festival  in  England.  The 
children  in  many  country  villages  still  go 
about  with  their  garlands,  singing  some 
such  words  as 

Round  the  maypole,  trit,  trit,  trot ; 
See  what  a  maypole  we  have  got ! 

Smugglers  are  favourites  with  song- 
writers; indeed,  a  little  bit  of  illegality 
seems  to  give  a  romantic  touch  which  is 
rather  relished  than  otherwise.  Some  of 
the  Ramsgate  boatmen  are  said  still  to 
sing  a  song  about  a  sailor  smuggler  who 
attempted  to  run  a  keg  of  brandy  on  shore, 
and  was  shot  by  a  preventive- service  man 
while  so  doing ;  but  he  still  made  a  struggle 
for  life  : 

It  was  two  one  morning. 

As  I've  heard  many  say ; 
Like  a  lion  bold  he  took  his  oar, 

For  to  get  under  weigh. 
For  six  long  hours  he  labour' d, 

All  in  his  bleeding  gore  ; 
Till  at  eight  o'clock  this  man  did  faint, 
Alas !  he  was  no  more. 

We  need  not  ask  whether  a  lion  bold  ever 
took  the  oar  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  popular 
sympathy  was  all  with  the  smuggler  and 
against  the  defenders  of  the  customs' 
revenues. 

Beggars,  in  the  olden  time,  had  their 
characteristic  songs,  couched  in  cant  lan- 
guage very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the 


world.  Some  of  these  are  traceable  for 
three  or  four  centuries. 

Reapers'  songs  are  illustrated  by  what 
Dr.  Johnson  says  of  the  West  Highlanders : 
"  The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by 
the  modulation  of  the  harvest  song,  in 
which  all  their  voices  were  heard.  They 
accompany  every  action  which  can  be 
done  in  equal  time  (rhythm)  with  an 
appropriate  strain,  which  has,  they  say, 
not  much  meaning,  but  its  effects  are 
regularity  and  cheerfulness."  We  know 
very  little  about  vineyards  in  England, 
but  vine-dressers'  songs  are  numerous  in 
France.  Legrand  d'Assoux  says :  "  Men 
and  women,  baskets  on  arm,  assemble  at 
the  foot  of  a  slope.  They  stop,  arrange 
themselves  in  a  circle,  and  the  chief  or 
leader  tunes  up  a  joyous  song,  the  burthen 
of  which  is  sung  by  all  in  chorus.  They 
then  go  up  into  the  vineyard,  begin  their 
day's  work,  and  frequently  sing  couplets. 
At  nightfall  they  assemble  and  sing  again, 
at  the  close  of  their  labours."  There  is 
something  in  the  bright  cheeriness  of 
French  and  Italian  skies  that  invites  the 
jocund  song  as  an  accompaniment  of  out- 
door avocations. 

Mr.  Chappell,  in  his  excellent  volumes 
on  English  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  draws 
attention  to  the  fondness  of  working  men 
for  songs :  "  Tinkers,  carters,  blacksmiths, 
&c.,  are  so  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
by  so  many  writers,  as  singing  music  in 
parts,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  ability 
of  at  least  many  among  them  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  the  form  of  catch  or  round  was 
most  generally  in  favour,  because,  as  each 
would  sing  the  same  words,  there  would 
be  but  one  part  to  remember."  The 
roundelay  was  mostly  spoken  of  as 
"  merry,"  and  was  evidently  of  a  cheerful 
character.  Barbers,  smiths,  cloth  workers, 
cobblers,  tinkers,  tailors,  were  included 
among  these  rough-and-ready  minstrels. 

Ritson  the  antiquary  collected  many 
old  weavers'  songs.  The  Mercers'  Company 
of  the  City  of  London  used,  some  genera- 
tions ago,  to  sing  a  song  at  their  festive 
meetings  in  praise  of  their  own  guild, 
beginning : 

Of  all  that  are  in  London  free, 
The  mercer  is  the  foremost  man 
That  founded  a  society ; 
Of  all  the  trades  that  London  grace, 
We  are  the  first  in  time  and  place. 

We  may  well  doubt  whether  this  wealthy 
company,  which  boasts  nobility,  if  not 
royalty,  amongst   its   honorary  members, 
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wonld  condescend  to  sing  such  a  song  now. 
Similarly  it  is  said  that  the  Broderers  or 
Embroiderers'  Company  held  one  particular 
estate  on  condition  of  singing  a  particular 
song  after  dinner  on  court  days.  A  manu- 
script of  the  song  was  handed  to  the 
master,  who  sang  it,  all  the  other  members 
joining  in  chorus. 

The  Woolcombers,  whose  patron  saint  is 
St.  Blaize,  used  to  hold  a  festive  meeting 
on  their  saint's  natal  day  in  many  parts 
of  England  ;  bonfires  were  lighted  at  night 
on  the  hills.  Hone  describes  one  meeting 
which  took  place  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire. 
Figures  of  a  bishop,  his  chaplain,  shep- 
herds, shepherdesses,  &c.,  were  displayed, 
and  an  old  song  chanted.  Tinkers  used 
to  be  regarded  as  a  merry  set,  somewhat 
devil-may-care.  So  far  back  as  1594  a 
song  was  entered  at  the  hall  or  office  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  There  was  a 
Jolly  Tinker;  and  this  has  been  varied 
under  many  forms.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
in  regard  to  tailors  that,  whether  they 
have  any  characteristic  songs  among  them- 
selves or  not,  there  is  a  multitude  of  songs 
satirically  applied  to  them,  such  as  The 
Prancing  Tailor,  who  converts  needle, 
bodkin,  and  shears  into  very  different 
implements.  Cobblers' songs  are  numerous; 
one,  more  than  two  centuries  old,  begins : 

I  am  a  jovial  cobbler,  sir, 

Although  I  am  but  poor  ; 
And  always  to  relieve  my  friends, 

I  keep  a  groat  in  store. 

The  ballast-heavers  in  some  parts  of  Corn- 
wall sing  while  loading  vessels  with  ballast. 
The  words  are  of  not  much  consequence,  but 
the  rhythm  of  the  tune  is  said  to  enable 
them  to  keep  time,  and  to  prevent  anybody 
from  being  a  laggard  in  his  share  of  the 
labour.  There  is  a  paper-makers'  song 
extant  in  which  the  strange  names  given 
to  sheets  of  paper  of  different  sizes  are 
wrought  up  into  queer  doggrel.  The  bag- 
pipes were  very  popular  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  pipers 
were  employed  to  cheer  up  and  instil 
rhythmical  regularity  into  various  bodies 
of  labourers.  An  entry  in  the  Gateshead 
town  books,  under  date  1677,  tells  of  pay- 
ments •'  To  workmen  for  making  the  streets 
even  at  the  king's  coming,  eighteen  shillings 
and  fourpence ;  and  paid  the  piper  for 
playing  to  the  menders  of  the  highways 
for  five  days,  three  shillings  and  fourpence." 
The  king  here  adverted  to  must  have  been 
Charles  the  First,  before  the  sad  days 
when  his  troubles  commenced. 

If  we  were  to  include  children's  songs 


as  another  group,  where  should  we  end  ? 
To  be  a  child,  a  boy,  a  girl,  is  not  a 
trade  occupation  of  course  ;  but  it  is  much 
more,  in  regard  to  the  universality  of  many 
characteristics  of  juveniles.  Creeds,  poli- 
tics, social  position,  become  part  of  the 
mental  stock  of  ideas  by  degrees;  but 
before  this  period  of  life  has  commenced, 
or  when  it  has  only  advanced  a  short  way, 
children  act  very  much  alike  in  the  general 
features  of  their  character;  and  the  thorough 
joyousness  of  their  merry  little  songs  is 
something  delightful  to  see  and  hear.  How 
delightedly  they  dance  in  a  ring;  how 
their  bright  faces  beam  with  delight ;  how 
soon  they  learn  to  keep  time  and  tune  in 
the  simple  melodies,  and  rhythm  in  their 
intervals  !  As  to  the  words,  their  very 
simplicity  and  merry  nonsense  tell  in  their 
favour — a  touching  type  of  little  hearts 
which  know  no  guile.  What  matters  if 
Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry  Bush,  is 
sung  without  any  bush  at  all  ?  if  This  is 
the  way  we  Wash  our  Clothes,  is  a  bit  of 
acted  drama  ?  if  Five  times  Five  are  Twenty- 
five,  is  a  playful  attempt  to  make  a  portion 
of  the  dry  multiplication-table  easy  ?  if 
Hush-a-by  Baby  on  the  Tree-top,  is  sung 
minus  a  baby  ?  and  if  We'll  not  go  Home 
before  Morning,  is  given  as  a  version  from 
which  all  the  drinking  sentiments  of  the 
original  are  expelled?  All  is  innocent, 
all  merry.  And  the  best  of  it  is  that  these 
pleasant  bits  of  sing-song  never,  never 
die ;  there  is  a  vitality  about  them  which 
more  pretentious  compositions  never  pos- 
sess. Ask  the  publishers  of  cheap  children's 
books  whether  their  sale — and  a  very  large 
one  too — be  not  for  the  very  same  little 
songs  which  serve  one  generation  after 
another  ?  New  ventures  sometimes  make 
their  appearance,  but  their  composition 
requires  much  tact  and  much  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  children.  Yes, 
children's  songs  must  certainly  find  a  place 
in  the  subject  of  which  we  are  speaking. 


GEOR&IE'S  WOOER. 

A   STOBT   IN   THIBTEEN   CHAPTEES. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  weary  work  for  Georgie  Ham- 
mond answering  letters  about  the  house 
and  the  terms  of  taking  it ;  planning  this 
household  matter  and  that ;  setting  aside 
the  things  that  could  not  be  done  without 
in  the  projected  life  in  lodgings  at  CoUing- 
ford,  and  making  lists  aijd  inventories  of 
those  that  must  be  given  up. 
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Worst  of  all  trials  were  the  innocent 
questions  of  the  little  ones,  who  had  at 
last  begun  to  understand  that  papa  was 
gone  away,  "never  to  come  back  any 
naore,"  but  who  were  now  sorely  troubled 
to  find  that  all  the  household  gods  seemed 
likely  to  go  too.  Even  Shag,  that  patient, 
steady  little  beast,  with  a  back  so  broad  that 
he  hardly  needed  a  saddle  at  all,  even  he 
must  go,  and  they  would  have  no  more 
pleasant  outings,  "ride  and  tie,"  turn  and 
turn  about,  with  Dandy  barking  like  mad 
whenever  Shag  broke  into  a  canter,  and 
Nurse  Hughes  getting  sadly  out  of  breath 
in  trying  to  overtake  the  little  steed  and 
his  rider. 

One  whole  morning  Georgie  determined 
to  devote  to  putting  away  her  father's 
botanical  specimens  and  library ;  things 
that,  no  matter  what  their  marketable 
value  might  be,  she  determined  never, 
never  to  part  with. 

Ah  me  !  the  bitter  pain  of  turning  over 
the  records  of  the  active  mind  of  one 
whom  we  have  "loved,  and  lost  awhile  !  " 

The  notes  made  by  the  dear  hand  that 
now  lies  cold  and  still ;  the  half -finished 
essay  that  will  never  now  be  completed ; 
the  book-mark  that  tells  us  where  he 
last  left  off  reading ;  the  pencil-marks 
here  and  there  that  show  us  what  par- 
ticular passage  caught  his  fancy  or  aroused 
his  sympathies  !  These  things,  like  sweet, 
sad  echoes  from  a  dead  past,  seem  to  speak 
to  us  in  the  well  remembered  voice  that  we 
shall  hear  no  more  on  earth. 

In  the  midst  of  Georgie's  trying  task,  a 
task  during  which  the  hot  tears  often 
blinded  her,  and  had  to  be  dashed  aside 
that  she  might  presevere  in  her  work,  they 
came  to  say  that  someone  had  called  to 
see  her. 

"  It's  the  gentleman  as  keeps  the  bank," 
said  Nurse  Hughes,  "and  he's  in  the 
drawing-room. ' ' 

"  Something  about  the  house,  no  doubt," 
said  the  young  mistress. 

But  it  was  not  anything  about  the  house 
that  brought  Wiiloughby  Robinson  to  call 
upon  Miss  Hammond. 

Prom  the  first  moment  Georgie  entered 
the  room,  her  visitor  looked  uncomfortable 
and  ill  at  ease,  more  depressed  and  sub- 
dued than  even  was  his  meek  wont. 

He  had  an  air  of  restless  expectancy,  the 
fact  being  that  he  dreaded  of  all  things  to 
see  his  wife  sail  into  the  room,  and  hear 
her  address  him  by  that  awful  title 
"Robinson,"  as  pronounced  by  her  in 
moments  of  wrath;  indeed,  he  had  about 


him  such  a  general  air  of  guilt  that  a 
spectator  might  have  been  led  to  suppose 
he  was  contemplating  something  criminal. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  holding  Georgie's 
hand  in  one  of  his,  and  patting  it  gently 
with  the  other,  "I'm  very  sorry  to  hear 
you're  in  so  much  trouble.  My  girl  was 
telling  me  all  about  it,  and  I've  come  to 
say  that  I'll  take  the  little  pony  if  you'll 
let  me.  It  will  do  first-rate  for  an  open 
trap  for  Nettie,  and  I  thought,  as  the  little 
beast  had  been  a  pet,  you'd  like  to  know 
it  was  where  it  will  be  well  done  by. 
Besides,  my  bank's  not  broke  yet,  and  if 

I  can  be  of  any  help God  bless  my 

soul !  don't  do  that,  my  dear  girl,  what- 
ever you  do  !  " 

"  That "  was  first  raising  his  honest 
hand  to  her  lips,  and  then  sitting  down 
and  breaking  out  into  bitter  weeping.  I 
fear  Georgie's  nerves  had  been  unstrung 
by  her  sad  morning's  work ;  anyway,  the 
flood-gates  of  sorrow  were  opened  by  the 
sound  of  kindly  words. 

Here  was  a  situation  for  the  Sheeling 
banker  !  And  Mrs.  Robinson  might  appear 
at  any  moment ! 

If  the  generality  of  men  naturally  hate 
the  sight  of  a  woman's  tears,  what  was 
such  a  spectacle  likely  to  be  to  the  tender- 
hearted Mr.  Robinson,  whose  feelings  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  repression 
by  his  spouse,  and  therefore  the  more 
ready  to  burst  forth  when  a  safety-valve 
offered  itself  ? 

He  walked  to  the  glass  door,  and  looked 
with  apparently  critical  interest  at  the 
various  shrubs  and  trees  therein  contained, 
all  looking  their  very  worst  in  consequence 
of  a  thaw,  that  had  set  in  that  morn- 
ing. Here  he  stood  whistling  softly  to 
himself,  and  blinking  his  eyes  behind  his 
spectacles. 

In  leaving  the  girl  alone,  he  did  the 
wisest  thing  possible,  for  she  soon  re- 
covered herself,  and,  meaning  to  try  and 
put  into  words  the  gratitude  she  felt  for 
his  delicate  thoughtfulness,  got  up  and 
came  beside  him. 

But  Georgie  suddenly  stopped  in  a  half- 
uttered  word  of  thanks,  while  every  trace 
of  colour  forsook  her  cheek.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  it  now — no  thinking  it 
might,  or  it  might  not  be.  There,  at  the 
gate  leading  from  the  shore — the  gate  at 
which  he  had  once  met  her  with  such 
evil  tidings,  stood  Douglas  Ainsleigh  ! 

As  he  caught  sight  of  her,  he  flung  his 
cigar  into  the  dripping  laurel  bushes, 
doffed  his  hat,  like  one  in  presence  of  a 
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queen,  and  then,  still   bareheaded,  made 
his  way  to  the  hoase. 

In  this  critical  condition  of  affairs,  the 
banker  developed  an  amount  of  presence 
of  mind  for  which  afterwards  he  gave  him- 
self great  credit.  He  stepped  forward, 
opened  the  glass  doors,  admitted  the 
"  coming  guest,"  forbore  to  make  any 
remark  on  his  sudden  appearance  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  without  more  ado 
took  his  leave  of  Georgie  and  her  visitor. 

As  he  walked  across  to  the  bank,  Mr. 
Robinson  hummed — not  whistled — softly 
to  himself.  Now  with  him,  this  was  a 
sign  of  great  inward  satisfaction,  just  as 
purring  is  a  sign  of  Pussy's  content ;  yet 
never  a  word  did  he  say  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  or  even  to  N'ettie  herself,  of  Douglas 
Ainsleigh's  advent,  when  those  ladies  re- 
turned from  their  drive  in  the  "  vehicle." 

Thus  once  more,  Douglas  Ainsleigh 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  one  woman 
that  the  world  held  for  him.  He  clasped 
her  little  cold  hand  in  his,  and  forgot  to 
let  it  go,  while  his  eager,  loving  eyes — 
how  could  anyone  call  them  hard  and 
cold  ? — noted  every  detail  of  the  cruel 
work  that  sorrow  and  suffering  had 
wrought ;  the  pallid  cheek,  that  had  some- 
what lost  the  fair,  round  outline  of  youth; 
the  sad,  weary  eyes,  telling  of  sleepless 
nights,  and  many  tears. 

Georgie  strove  hard  for  calmness ;  but 
the  attempt  was  not  altogether  a  success. 
She  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  in  her  lap,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  hide  how  much  they  trembled, 
She*quite  forgot  to  express  any  surprise 
at  seeing  Captain  Ainsleigh  there,  and  he 
forgot  to  explain  his  own  appearance  on 
the  scene.  Both  at  first  were  preter- 
naturally  silent,  particularly  Georgie  ;  but 
in  the  clear  dark  ruirrors  of  her  eyes  he 
read  the  same  old  word  of  four  letters — 
"  Love,"  and  he  had  much  ado  to  refrain 
from  taking  her  in  his  arms  then  and 
there,  and  trying  to  kiss  some  colour  back 
into  the  lips  that  had  grown  like  faded 
rose-leaves  since  he  saw  them  last;  for 
love  that  is  pure,  and  true,  and  loyal  is 
not  at  its  fondest  when  a  woman's  beauty 
is  brightest,  but  in  the  day  of  her  sorrow 
and  her  pain,  when  it  longs  with  a  pas- 
sionate tenderness  to  comfort  and  sustain. 

Captain  Ainsleigh  stood  beside  Georgie, 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  with  fond  eyes 
looking  down  upon  her — eyes  whoso  gaze 
she  felt  as  we  feel  the  glow  of  sunshine.  His 
voice  held  a  thrill  of  passion  which  found 
an  echo  in  the  girl's  own  heart,  and  yet 
to  which  she  dared  not  or  would  not  yield. 


"  I  have  felt  for  you  so  deeply,  Mies 
Hammond  !  Georgie,  oh,  my  poor  child, 
how  you  must  have  suffered !  I  have 
thought  of  you  day  and  night  since  I  left, 
but  I  could  not  get  away  before.  Won't 
you  give  me  a  word  of  welcome  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  up,  "  I  am  glad 
you  are  come.  He  liked  you  so  much  that 
I  have  often  thought  of  you  in  this  sad 
time — he  spoke  of  you  many  times — since 
you  went  away.  Oh,  Captain  Ainsleigh, 
seeing  you  brings  it  all  back  to  me  !  "  she 
added,  with  a  pitiful  quiver  round  her 
mouth. 

"  Of  course  it  does — I  thought  of  that 
before  I  came ;  but  yet  I  had  hoped  you 
would  find  some  comfort  in  seeing  me — 
because  I  hoped  you  knew  how  dear  you 
were  to  me,  Georgie ;  and  that  it  was  only 
because  you  were  in  such  trouble  that  I 
did  not  tell  you  so.  Oh,  my  darling  !  it 
was  hard  work  going  without  a  word." 

Carried  away  by  the  strength  and  might 
of  his  tenderness,  he  ventured  to  lay  a 
soft,  caressing  touch  on  the  bowed  head 
with  its  crown  of  shining,  rippled  braids, 
as  he  said,  very  softly  : 

"My  wife  that  is  to  be — isn't  it  so, 
Georgie  ?  " 

Then  Georgie  looked  up  at  him,  and  the 
true  eyes  told  the  same  old  tale,  but  the 
mouth  trembled  like  that  of  a  troubled 
child.  So  Douglas  knelt  beside  her, 
and  pat  his  arm  about  her,  and  would 
have  kissed  that  sad  little  mouth,  and 
perhaps — who  knows  ? — brought  a  smile 
back  to  it  again.  But  she  put  him  gently 
from  her,  and  rose  from  her  chair,  so  that 
perforce  he  had  to  rise  too. 

Yet  how  like  a  tired  child,  weary  with 
wandering  in  a  desolate  way,  and  finding 
all  at  once  some  safe  place  of  rest  and 
refuge,  had  Georgie  felt  as  that  strong 
arm  clasped  her  close  !  She  could  have 
laid  her  head  down  upon  his  breast, 
and  felt  as  if  the  load  of  troubles,  and 
plans,  and  perplexities  that  made  it  ache 
so  often  were  laid  there  at  rest  too — as  if 
nothing  could  ever  hurt  her  as  long  as 
that  loving  arm  was  round  her,  to  hold 
and  shield  her  evermore  ! 

For  if  Georgie  had  doubted  whether 
she  loved  Douglas  Ainsleigh  well  enough 
to  be  his  wife,  she  knew  the  truth  in  that 
short  moment  when  ho  held  her  close 
against  his  breast ;  knew  that  every  fibre 
of  her  being  thrilled  a  sweet  echo  to  the 
passion  and  tenderness  of  his ;  that  hence- 
forth to  be  with  him  would  be  content 
and  rest  and  joy,  and,  even  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  the  best  and  surest  comfort ;  to  be 
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parted  from  him  the  only  sorrow  that 
could  sap  the  well-springs  of  joy  out  of 
her  life. 

But  the  old  training  came  to  Oeorgie's 
aid,  the  lines  by  which  the  father  had 
taught  his  girl  to  measure  life  in  all  its 
bearings. 

"Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que  ponriu ! " 

Come  what  might !  no  matter  the  pain, 
and  the  weary,  lonely  hours  that  may 
follow ;  no  matter  the  stumbling  of  tired 
feet,  the  stretching  forth  of  trembling 
hands,  the  eyes  blind  with  hot  tears,  so 
that  they  cannot  see  "  clear  shining  "  on 
the  tops  of  the  eternal  hills. 

"  Fais  ce  que  dois " 

And  Georgie  thought  she  saw  very 
plainly  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  essayed 
to  do  it ;  but  perhaps  her  courage  hardly 
answered  readily  to  the  call  made  upon  it, 
for  she  trembled  very  much  as  she  stood 
by  the  fireside,  and  rested  one  hand  on 
the  mantel-shelf,  and  her  voice,  when  she 
spoke,  was  low  and  full  of  effort. 

"  I  am  sure.  Captain  Ainsleigh,  you 
have  not  forgotten  how  happy  papa  and  I 
used  to  be  together  ?  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  speak  about  it  all  yet — it  has 
been  so  newly  taken  from  me ;  but  you 
know  what  it  was — what  he  was  to  me — 
and  I  to  him :" 

Her  listener  murmured  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy, but  there  was  something  in  the 
girl's  look  and  manner  that  held  him  back 
from  any  more  demonstrative  expression 
of  feeling. 

She,  as  she  spoke,  looked  dreamily 
out  into  the  dreary  day,  as  though  she 
watched  some  sad  phantasmagoria  of  days 
that  would  never  come  again.  He  gazed 
at  her,  and  a  new  trouble  came  into  his 
heart  as  he  caught  the  line  of  thought 
that  had  taken  her  back  to  the  fond  sym- 
pathy existing  in  the  past  between  her 
father  and  herself,  and  he  saw  whither  it 
would  lead. 

**  There  is  something  very  sacred  to  me. 
Captain  Ainsleigh,  in  the  thought  of  how 
happy  we  were,  he  and  I ;  it  is  so  sacred 
to  me  that  I  dare  not  be  the  means  of 
coming  between  others  equally  happy, 
equally  close  to  each  other — even  if  it 
seemed  to  be " 

She  stopped  short,  and  a  faint  colour 
stole  into  her  cheek. 

He  knew  only  too  well  what  she  meant ; 
and  he  read  her  well  enough  to  know  that 
what  in  another  woman  might  have  been 
mere  caprice,  or  done  for  effect,  and  of  no 
solid  power  of  resistance,  was  in  Georgie 
Hammond  a  reality,  a  something  against 


which  reasoning  and  fondness  would  be 
alike  powerless.  She  was  terribly  in 
earnest — this  slight,  pale  girl  with  the 
sad  eyes,  and  he  knew  that  to  lead  her  to 
see  and  feel  a  thing  to  be  right  was  the 
only  way  to  shake  any  resolve  which  was 
the  result  of  conscientious  thought. 

"But,  Georgie,"  said  Douglas,  ob- 
stinately using  the  informal  name,  and 
being  for  once  in  his  life  uncandid,  ignor- 
ing the  latter  part  of  what  she  had  been 
saying,  "I'm  sure  your  father  wouldn't 
have  been  afraid  to  give  you  to  me  if  he 
had  been  sure  you  loved  me  enough  ;  you 
said  yourself  he  liked  me,  Georgie " 

"  Yes ;  but.  Captain  Ainsleigh,  your 
mother  does  not  like  me.  She  would  not 
like  me  to  be " 

"  My  wife  ?  "  he  added,  as  she  hesitated. 

"  Yes,"  said  Georgie,  bravely,  strong  in 
the  firmness  of  the  ground  she  felt  herself 
standing  upon.  "  And  I  will  not — I  will 
not  come  between  you  two,  who  have 
always  been  so  happy  together,  just  as  I 
and  my  dear,  dear  father  once  were  !  You 
have  no  right  to  blame  Mrs.  Ainsleigh 
because  she  would  not  like 'such  a  thing  !" 
she  went  on  hurriedly,  seeing  the  bitter 
annoyance  in  his  face,  and  dreading  what 
he  might  be  about  to  say ;  "  It  is  very 
natural :  look  at  it  fairly,  and  you  will  see 
how  right  she  is  ;  think  of  how  I  stand  in 
the  world  just  now;  think  of  all  these 
troubles — these  debts — and  my  two  poor 
darlings,  with  no  one  else  but  me  to  look 
to — and  ask  yourself  if  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  is 
wrong  in  not — liking — me  ?  " 

The  energy  that  had  helped  Georgie 
through  this  speech  failed  a  little  at  the 
end,  and  her  voice  faltered. 

Douglas  longed  to  deny  the  truth  of 
what  she  said ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  it  is  very  hard  to  lie;  people  in 
whose  guileless  faces  you  cannot  look  and 
say,  or  even  try  to  say,  that  black  is  white ; 
and,  with  those  violet  eyes  on  his,  Douglas 
Ainsleigh  was  constrained  to  let  the  truth 
stand,  and  not  try  to  gloss  it  over. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  my  mother 
does  not  like  you,  and  that  if  you  were  to 
be  my  wife  you  would,  as  you  say,  come 
between  us  ? "  he  asked,  desperate  at 
having  to  recognise  the  truth  of  her  state- 
ment, yet  seeing  no  other  way. 

"She  came  to  see  me  not  long  after  I 
had  lost  my  dear  father,"  returned  the 
girl,  shrinking  from  going  over  the  old 
ground,  yet  seeing  no  way  of  escape. 
"She  was  very  kind  ;  but  when  I  told  her 
all  about  my  troubles,  and  the  plans  I  had 
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made,  and  asked  her  to  help  me,  there  was 
a  change  I  felt,  though  she  never  said  an 
unkind  word ;  and  I  knew,  though  I  can 
hardly  tell  you  how,  that  she  was  repulsed 
by  all  this.  Besides,  I  cannot  tell — she 
may  have  thought — she  may  have  fancied 
— when  you  were  here  before " 

He  enjoyed  her  confusion  for  a  few 
selfish  moments,  refusing  to  help  her  out 
of  a  difl&culty  she  had  imprudently  strayed 
into ;  then  he  shifted  his  ground  in  a 
twofold  sense,  drawing  a  step  nearer  to 
her,  and  looking  quite  capable  of  falling 
into  his  former  demonstrative  mode  of 
conduct. 

"She  may  have  fancied  her  son  loved 
you,  my  darling !  when  did  you  begin  to 
'  fancy '  he  did  so  ?  " 

But  she  would  not  be  lured  away  from 
the  safe  shore  of  hard,  dry  fact,  to  launch 
upon  the  troubled  sea  of  sentiment. 

It  would  not  do  to  let  that  loving  arm 
fold  about  her  again ;  to  risk  encountering 
a  second  time  that  enemy  within  the  citadel 
— her  own  traitor  heart. 

So,  thinking  that  "  silence  ia  golden," 
and  speech  often  dangerous  when  we  fear 
to  say  too  much,  Georgie  held  her  peace. 
Then  came  the  hardest  trial  of  all,  for  her 
companion  turned  away,  and  a  look  of 
wounded  pride  came  into  the  face  hitherto 
so  tender. 

"  Yon  are  being  very  hard  upon  me,  and 
upon  yourself.  Yes,  Georgie,  I  will  say 
it — upon  yourself  too.  You  will  not  listen 
to  the  voice  of  your  own  heart ;  for  it  was 
not  from  your  heart  you  were  speaking 
before ;  and  it  is  your  lips,  not  your  heart, 
that  are  silent  now." 

"  Does  she  know  you  are  here — and  why 
you  are  here  ?  "  interrupted  the  girl,  her 
colour  coming  hotly,  and  her  voice  firm 
with  the  fever-strength  passion  gives,  and 
which  yields  such  a  bitter  aftermath  of 
weakness  and  pain. 

He  flushed  at  her  words,  for  they  hit 
home,  reminding  him  of  the  chill  estrange- 
ment that  had  been  maintained  between  his 
mother  and  himself  since  the  previous 
night — the  silence  on  the  one  subject  that 
engrossed  both  their  thoughts,  a  silence 
she  dare  not,  and  he  would  not,  break. 

Captain  Ainsleigh  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  to  be  able  to  give  a  difierent 
reply  to  the  girl's  question ;  but  the  true 
eyes  again  dragged  the  truth  from  him. 

"  No,  Miss  Hajnmond,  my  mother  does 


not  know,  though  it  is  possible  she  may  ■ 
guess  that  I  am  here,  and  why.     I  am  not 
a  boy,  to  give  an  account  of  my  comings 
and  goings." 

"  I  know  !  I  know !  "  she  cried,  with  a 
sob  that  cut  to  his  heart  like  a  knife; 
"  but  you  were  always  at  one,  always  close 
together,  you  two.  You  were  like  my 
dear  and  I !  And,  oh  !  I  have  come  be- 
tween you  !  " 

*'  I  will  not  hear  this,"  he  said,  maddened 
by  the  sight  of  her  grief  and  the  sound  of 
her  weeping.  "  I  will  hear  nothing  about 
anybody  else  in  the  world  save  you  and 
me.  I  want  yon  to  answer  me  a  plain 
honest  question.  Georgie,  do  you  love  me 
well  enough  to  be  my  wife,  and  to  let  me 
take  all — mind,  dear — all  your  troubles 
and  difficulties  as  my  own  ?  " 

There  was  no  flaw  of  affectation  in  this 
girl's  nature,  no  prudery  that  could  lead  her 
to  try  and  enhance  her  own  value  by  giving 
grudgingly  back  the  candour  and  truth 
given  to  her.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
women  who  will  let  a  man  read  the  story 
he  longs  for,  in  eyes  and  voice,  in  greetings 
and  partings,  and  then  hesitate  and  take 
refuge  in  a  spurious  modesty,  when  speech 
is  called  upon  to  ratify  the  silent  promises 
already  given.  So  the  nature  that  was 
true  as  steel  asserted  itself. 

Georgie  raised  her  head,  which  had  been 
bowed  low  upon  her  hands,  and  looked  up 
into  the  face  so  full  of  yearning  tenderness 
that  bent  over  her 

*'  I  do  love  you,"  she  said  simply,  *'  but 
I  cannot  be  your  wife.  He  would  not 
have  thought  it  right — and  I  must  do 
what  I  know  he  would  have  wished,  even 
if  it  is  hard  to  do." 

And  from  this  fiat  Douglas  found  that 
there  was  no  appeal. 
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■  GBIFFITH  8  DOUBLE, 


CHAPTER   III.      JULIA   CARMICHAEL 


The  impression  in  most  cases  that  Julia 
Carmichael    made    upon    strangers    was, 
that    she    was    uninteresting;    and    that 
it  was  very  good  and  amiable  of  her  cousin, 
Laura  Chumleigh,  to  be  so  fond  of  her. 
Perhaps  this,  or,  at  least,  the  first  portion 
of    it,   was    not    so    superficial    as   most 
judgments   hastily  formed    and   thought- 
lessly expressed ;  for  Julia  was  not  striking, 
either    in    person   or   manner.     She   was  1 
Colonel  Chumleigh's  niece,  the  only  and 
orphan  child  of  his  only  sister,  and  both 
her  parents  had  been  dead  for  a  longer 
period  than  her  memory  extended  to.     She 
had  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  her 
uncle  at  five  years  old,  and  was  admitted 
by   Lady   Rosa   Chumleigh   to   her    own 
nursery  until  she  reached  the  age  of  seven. 
Then  she  was    sent,  fortunately  for  her, 
to  a  boarding-school,  which  was  not  too 
expensive  to  allow  of  the  charges  being 
paid    out    of    the    very   small    provision 
which   her  parents,   who   had  both   died 
in   India,   had    been   able    to    make    for 
their  only  child.     Lady  Rosa  would  not 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  sending 
Laura  to  a  boarding-school :  no  such  level- 
ling proceeding  could  have  been  tolerated 
in  the  case  of  a  Ness  :  but  little  Julia  Car- 
michael's  was  quite  another  case.     No  one 
could  say  how  things  might  go  with  her  in 
the  future,  and  she  must  not  be  brought 
up  with  any  ridiculous  notions  of  equality 
with  her   cousin.     She  certainly  did  not 
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entertain  any  such  notions,  though  it  was 
probably  only  in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Rosa 
Chumleigh  that  they  would  have  seemed 
ridiculous,  and  the  boarding-school  expe- 
riment was  successful.  Julia  Carmichael 
acquired  everything  that  was  taught  her, 
and  a  great  deal  that  was  not;  discern- 
ment of  character,  for  instance,  and  tact ;  a 
tolerably  just  estimate  of  the  difference 
between  reality  and  make  believe ;  and  a 
reasonably  correct  notion  of  what  might 
be  got  out  of  life  in  the  way  of  content- 
ment, and  of  what  it  was  totally  useless  to 
look  for  or  expect  as  a  product  or  accom- 
paniment of  life. 

The  boarding-school  selected  by  Lady 
Rosa  Chumleigh  as  a  safe  place  of  deposit 
for  her  husband's  niece,  was  a  very  old- 
established  one,  with  quite  a  county  repu- 
tation, and  situated  within  a  short  distance 
of  a  large  and  important  town  in  Suffolk. 
Julia  was  the  youngest  pupil  the  Misses 
Sandilands  had  ever  received,  and  she  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  favour  m  the  eyes 
of  the  younger  of  the  Jiighly-respected 
maiden  ladies  who  presided  over  Bury 
House.  Her  lot  was  in  reality  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  tde  cousin  Laura,  who  sup- 
plied the  f  mciful  element  which  could  not 
be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  the  girl's 
life,  and  of  whom  she  told  her  companions 
wondrous  tales  when  she  returned  from  the 
one  annual  visit  to  her  uncle's  house  in 
Hertfordshire  which  Lady  Rosa  allowed 
her.  She  was  far  better  informed,  better 
brought  up,  better  fitted  to  face  the  world 
than  her  beautiful  cousin,  and  she  bad  a 
much  truer  notion  of  that  world  which 
would  have  to  be  faced. 

Julia  was  little  more  than  a  child  when 
it  occurred  to  her,  during  one  of  her  visits 
to  her  only  relatives,  to  wonder  how  it  had 
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ever  come  about  that  her  uncle  and  Lady 
Rosa  had  become  man  and  wife. 

'*  Nobody  can  make  a  man  do  anything 
if  he  does  not  like,"  the  small  observer  had 
said  to  herself  on  this  occasion,  "  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  Uncle  Chumleigh  could 
not  have  liked  to  marry  Lady  Rosa  ;  she  is 
so  ugly,  and  she  does  scold  so.  At  all 
events,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not  like 
to  marry  her  now." 

She  continued  to  meditate  a  good  deal 
on  this  theme,  and  as  her  opportunities  for 
observing  how  the  institution  of  matri- 
mony worked,  were  very  limited,  she 
allowed  her  perception  of  it,  in  the  light  of 
a  failure  in  this  particular  instance,  to 
influence  her  general  views  to  an  extent 
which,  as  their  data  were  not  explained, 
considerably  astonished  her  companions. 
A  school-girl  who  had  no  ardent  desire  to 
leave  school,  and  was  inclined  to  think  one 
would  be  better  off  unmarried  than  married, 
was  a  phenomenon,  indeed,  and  Julia's 
heretical  notions  tended  to  render  her 
unpopular.  As  she  grew  older  she  began 
to  understand  the  respective  characters  of 
her  uncle  and  Lady  Rosa  better,  and  to 
suspect  that  if  there  did  exist  in  the  world 
a  man  who  could  be  made  to  do  what  he 
did  not  like,  her  uncle  was  that  man. 
From  this  new  light  on  the  subject,  to 
regarding  the  colonel  as  the  victim  of  Lady 
Rosa's  superior  strength  of  purpose  and 
determination,  to  making  up  her  mind  that 
Lady  Rosa  had  married  him,  was  not  a  long 
step  for  a  reasoner  like  Julia.  She  liked 
her  uncle  very  much,  but  she  always  won- 
dered why  he  had  chosen  "  the  service  " 
for  his  profession,  and  how  he  had  acquitted 
himself  in  a  position  of  command.  These 
were  points  on  which  Julia's  shrewdness 
and  c  nervation  availed  her  nothing ;  she 
had  no  side  lights  of  knowledge  by  which 
to  learn  that  Colonel  Chumleigh  was  an 
exceedingly  bravo  man,  and  had  been  a 
first-rate  commanding;-  officer.  He  did  not 
retire  from  the  service  i  ntil  some  years 
after  his  niece  had  been  confided  to  his 
guardianship,  but  of  those  years  Julia 
knew  nothing.  The  Chumleighs  were  in 
India  when  Captain  Carmichael  and  his 
wife  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
and  Lady  Rosa  brought  the  colonel's  ward 
to  England  with  her  own  little  girl,  who 
was  one  year  older  than  Julia. 

Lady  Rosa  did  not  rejoin  her  husband  ; 
and  when  he  brought  his  regiment  home, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term  of 
service,  in  such  good  condition  that  the 
colonel    was    highly  commended    in    the 


proper  and  honour- giving  quarters,  cir- 
cumstances had  arisen  which  decided  him 
to  retire.  A  childless  uncle  of  Lady  Rosa's, 
the  only  one  of  her  relatives  who  had  not 
regarded  her  love-match  with  disdain,  and 
did  not  hold  that  she,  for  her  folly  in 
marrying  a  nobody  with  next  to  nothing, 
and  the  colonel,  for  his  presumption  in 
marrying  a  ISTess,  would  be  properly 
punished  by  lifelong  poverty,  had  died 
while  Colonel  Chumleigh  was  on  his 
voyage  home,  and  left  a  small  estate  to 
Lady  Rosa. 

Colonel  Chumleigh  had  no  very  distinct 
notions  of  how  to  turn  himself  into  a 
country  gentleman ;  he  rather  thought  he 
should  dislike  land ;  he  was  quite  sure  he 
should  dislike  the  care  and  trouble  of  it. 
Lady  Rosa  did  not  mind  whether  he  liked 
or  did  not  like  the  place;  she  was  de- 
lighted. All  the  territorial  instincts  of  a 
Ness  awoke  within  her,  and  if  the  Scottish 
mountains,  moors,  lochs,  and  deer-forests, 
which  constituted  the  domains  of  that 
ancient  house,  had  come  into  her  pos- 
session, instead  of  the  trim,  pretty  little 
place  in  the  best- wooded  part  of  the  tame 
and  prosperous  English  county,  she  could 
hardly  have  been  prouder,  busier,  or  more 
dictatorial.  The  colonel  might  have  spared 
himself  all  misgivings  as  to  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  that  were  likely  to  ac- 
company the  proprietorship  of  Hunsford. 
Lady  Rosa  had  not  the  smallest  intention 
of  permitting  them  to  devolve  upon  him. 
She  had  never  in  her  life  hitherto  had 
enough  to  do,  and  though  she  had  in  her 
some  of  the  unwomanly  meanness  which 
would  distinguish  between  what  was  her 
own,  and  what  was  the  joint  property  of 
her  husband  and  herself,  this  motive  did 
not  count  for  nearly  so  much  in  her  pro- 
ceedings as  the  previously-repressed  activity 
and  the  self-sufficiency  of  her  disposition. 
She  had  hated  India  and  "the  service." 
The  methods  and  ways  of  the  one  had 
been  too  strong  for  her;  she  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  them ;  and  there  had 
been  no  room  for  her  energies  in  connection 
with  the  other.  Perhaps  the  only  affec- 
tation of  which  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh 
oyer  was  guilty,  was  that  of  making  in- 
tentional blunders  about  military  matters 
— misapplying  technical  terms,  and  quali- 
fying all  conversation  in  which  they  were 
correctly  used  as  "army  slang."  She 
would  have  hailed  with  delight  almost  any 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  would 
have  led  to  her  husband's  leaving  the 
service — but  such  a  turn  as  this'!  She  was 
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not  given  to  gratitude,  or  to  thinking  that 
her  merits  had  met  with  a  sufficient  re- 
cognition by  Providence ;  but  she  certainly 
did  bless  the  memory  of  the  donor  of 
Hunsford. 

Colonel  Chumleigh  retired,  and  entered 
upon  an  existence  of  chronic  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  himself.  He  had  never 
known  much  about  country  life  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  could  not  interest  himself 
sufficiently  in  the  subject  to  learn.  The 
garden,  and  the  shrubberies,  and  the  ferns, 
were  all  very  well ;  but  he  found  the 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  ferns  belonging 
to  other  people  of  about  as  much  or  as 
little  interest  to  him.  The  place  was  too 
small  for  sporting  purposes.  Indeed,  the 
colonel,  who  had  been  a  noted  "shikari," 
could  not  be  bothered  with  anything  but 
"  big  game."  He  liked  men's  dinner- 
parties, of  the  military  order,  where  they 
told  heavy  regimental  stories,  and  every- 
body remembered  the  respective  dates  of 
everybody  else's  "steps."  But  there  was 
not  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  be  had 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  fact  was  that  the 
colonel  had  not  a  talent  for  pottering,  and 
there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 
The  first-rate  potterer,  whose  lines  are  laid 
in  pleasant  places  where  no  pressing 
duties  contend  with  the  practice  of  his  art, 
is  a  happy  man;  the  third-rate,  or  per- 
functory, potterer  is  bored,  and  a  bore. 
Colonel  Chumleigh  never  rose  to  eminence, 
and  he  felt  his  deficiency  very  much,  until 
he  took  to  occupying  himself  pretty  con- 
stantly with  his  little  daughter,  Laura ; 
and  from  that  time  things  went  better 
with  him.  The  bright  little  girl  was  not 
an  only  child.  "  Providentially,"  Lady 
Rosa  would  say,  as  if  she  were  talking 
of  the  succession  to  Chats  worth,  "pro- 
videntially there  is  a  male  heir  to  Huns- 
ford." Lady  Rosa  had  been  much  dis- 
turbed during  the  first  years  of  her 
proprietorship  by  the  apprehension  that 
the  place  would  have  "  to  go  in  the  female 
line ;  "  but  the  birth  of  a  son,  when  Laura 
was  nearly  eight  years  old,  completed  her 
satisfaction. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Julia  Carmichael, 
on  one  of  her  annual  visits  at  Hunsford, 
should  have  asked  herself  how  it  was  that 
her  uncle  could  ever  have  married  Lady 
Rosa,  for  a  pair  less  fitly  framed  to  meet 
by  nature  it  is  rare  to  see.  And  yet  theirs 
had  been  a  love-match  ;  and  certainly  had 
been  distinguished  by  all  the  abdication  of 
judgment  in  favour  of  sentiment,  which  is 
commonly  so  called.     What  had  become 


of  the  love  ?  Aye,  there  was  the  rub,  from 
which  so  many  suffer  throughout  long 
lives.  Lady  Rosa  was  a  practical  person, 
and  not  troubled  with  niceties  of  feeling ; 
so,  when  the  time  came  at  which  it  was 
desirable  to  make  sure  that  there  should 
be  as  little  "  nonsense  "  about  her  daughter 
as  there  was  about  herself,  she  did  not 
scruple  to  use  her  own  case  for  the  illus- 
tration of  her  text,  and  the  enforcement 
of  her  doctrine. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  colonel 
when  Lady  Rosa  decidedly  took  to  Jalia 
Carmichael.  She  had  permitted  her  pre- 
sence, indeed,  at  stated  periods  since  they 
had  been  living  at  Hunsford,  but  she  had 
never  taken  much  notice  of  her.  Tolera- 
tion, as  Julia  had  at  an  early  period  the 
sense  to  recognise,  was  a  good  deal  to  get 
from  Lady  Rosa ;  and  she  was  so  happy 
with  her  cousin,  for  whom  she  entertained 
unbounded  admiration  and  affection,  and 
had  so  rightly  profited  by  the  discipline  o£ 
a  school  in  which,  though  she  was  con- 
tented, she  was  not  spoiled,  that  she  found 
no  difficulty  in  making  the  best  of  her 
position  with  her  uncle's  wife. 

With  the  prospect  of  Laura's  introduc- 
tion into  society,  a  new  era  of  activity  for 
Lady  Rosa — and  of  disturbance,  but  with 
certain  alleviations,  for  the  colonel — had 
set  in.  In  the  interests  of  "  the  heir  to 
Hunsford,"  who  was  to  be  sent  to  a  public 
school,  and  to  a  university,  and  to  have 
every  advantage,  and  who  was  the  only 
being  his  mother  really  loved,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  Laura  should  marry  well; 
while  in  her  own  it  was  indispensable.  A 
furnished  house  in  Lowndes  Street  was 
taken,  Laura  was  presented  at  Court, 
received  some  lukewarm  recognition  from 
sundry  branches  of  the  noble  house  of 
Ness,  was  much  admired  by  many  greater 
people,  went  the  customary  round  of  the 
season,  and  returned,  on  its  conclusion,  to 
Hunsford,  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  it  in 
point  of  bloom  and  spirits ;  and  with  no 
prospect  of  marrying  well,  for  that  year, 
at  all  events. 

The  colonel  had  found  pottering  easier 
work  in  town  than  in  the  country.  He 
was  not  of  much  greater  importance  in 
one  place  than  in  the  other,  but  he  found 
out  men  whom  he  knew  in  London ;  and 
then  there  were  the  clubs,  and  he  liked 
to  go  to  places  with  Laura,  and  see  her 
dance  and  enjoy  herself.  How  wonder- 
fully pretty  his  girl  had  become  !  A  little 
while  before  she  had  been  only  a  dark- 
eyed,  olive-skinned,  foreign-looking  little 
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creature,  full  of  pretty  coaxing  -n-ays  with 
him — ways  that  neither  her  mother  nor 
her  governess  knew  anything  about — and 
now  she  was  a  lovely,  brilliant  young 
woman,  holding  her  own  in  the  big  world, 
and  going  in  for  its  prizes ;  fluttering  in 
the  sunshine  like  the  bright  insect  by 
whose  name  her  father  called  her.  Before 
that  first  season  came  quite  to  a  close, 
however,  something  ailed  his  Firefly.  She 
did  not  seem  to  care  at  all  about  the  final 
festivities;  but  still  less  did  she  seem  to 
care  about  going  back  to  Hunsford.  The 
colonel,  taking  courage  where  Laura  was 
concerned,  inquired  of  her  mother  what 
was  the  matter.  Only  a  piece  of  folly, 
Lady  Rosa  answered  him ;  the  usual  non- 
sense that  all  girls  went  on  with,  she 
supposed,  once  in  their  lives ;  fancying 
themselves  in  love  with  men  whom  it  was 
impossible  they  could  marry,  unless  they 
were  permitted  to  make  themselves  and 
everyone  connected  with  them  miserable 
and  ridiculous.  The  whole  thing  had  been 
happily  discovered  and  disposed  of,  before 
it  was  too  late ;  and  she  must  really  beg 
that  the  colonel  would  not  meddle  in  the 
matter,  or  allow  Laura  to  perceive  that 
he  was  in  the  least  aware  of  her  nonsense. 

Colonel  Chumleigh  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  all  this  ;  he  had  secretly 
cherished  a  hope  that  his  daughter  might 
find  in  marriage  the  happiness  he  had 
missed,  but  which  he  had  not  ceased  to 
believe  in,  or  to  hold  to  be  inseparably 
dependent  upon  love.  He  could  not,  even 
yet,  imitate  Lady  Rosa's  matter-of-fact, 
and  calmly  dispose  of  love's  young  dream 
as  "nonsense."  Nevertheless,  when  he 
heard  such  of  the  particulars  of  his 
daughter's  "  nonsense "  as  Lady  Rosa 
thought  proper  to  impart  to  him,  he  had 
to  acknowledge  that  it  wouldn't  have 
•'  done  "  at  all.  There  was  not  even  as 
much  reason  in  this  case  as  there  had 
been  in  bis  own,  and  Lady  Rosa  herself 
could  hardly  feel  the  force  of  that  com- 
parison more  strongly  than  the  now 
middle-aged  hero  of  her  "  love's  young 
dream  "  felt  it. 

Julia  Carmichael  came  to  Hunsford 
upon  her  annual  visit  immediately  on  the 
return  of  the  family  from  London.  Laura 
had  been  peremptorily  ordered  by  her 
mother  to  refrain  from  any  confidences 
with  her  cousin  on  the  subject  of  the 
'*  nonsense  "  that  had  occurred  in  town, 
and  she  had  scrnpnlously  obeyed,  being, 
indeed,  disinclined  to  speak  of  the  matter 
herself ;  still,  the  companionship  did  her 


good,  and  Julia  became  an  element  of 
relief  and  harmony  in  the  household. 
When  the  visit  was  approaching  its  con- 
clusion, Lady  Rosa  informed  Julia  that 
she  had  changed  her  plans  concerning 
her.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
colonel's  niece — for  whom  no  formal 
introduction  into  the  world  would  be 
necessary,  and  who  would  be  useful  at 
Hunsford  when  Laura  should  have 
married  well — was  to  leave  school  at  the 
following  midsummer  term  ;  but  Lady 
Rosa  now  decreed  that  the  period  should  be 
abridged,  that  Julia  was  to  come  home  at 
Christmas. 

In  her  unusually  urbane  mood  towards 
the  girl — a  mood  which  was  much  assisted 
by  her  vexation  with  Laura — Lady  Rosa 
found  time  to  bestow  some  thought  upon 
her  future.  She  was  not  pretty,  and  she 
would  have  no  more  money  than  would 
barely  suffice  for  her  to  live  upon,  ac- 
cording to  the  properly  moderate  notions 
of  persons  of  that  class ;  it  was  not  there- 
fore probable  that  she  would  have  a 
chance  of  marriage,  unless  she  had  some- 
one to  manage  a  little  for  her.  If  she 
should  conduct  herself  to  Lady  Rosa's 
satisfaction,  it  was  just  possible  that  Lady 
Ro8a  might  do  the  necessary  management. 
She  did  not  pledge  herself,  to  herself,  to 
anything.  Time  would  show,  and  she 
should  see. 

Julia  Carmichael  came  to  Hunsford  for 
good  at  Christmas-time,  and  had  Lady 
Rosa  been  a  jealous  mother,  she  could 
not  have  entertained  any  fear  of  Julia's 
interfering  with  her  brilliant  cousin.  Miss 
Carmichael  was  tall  of  stature,  deliberate 
of  speech,  methodical  in  all  her  ways,  so 
self-possessed  that  not  even  Lady  Rosa 
could  disconcert  her;  and  though  there 
was  a  certain  attraction  about  her  face,  in 
the  intelligent  grey  eyes,  smooth,  almost 
colourless  complexion,  well-shaped  fore- 
head, and  sweet  expression,  that  attraction 
was  the  opposite  of  the  charm  that  Laura 
exercised. 

In  the  following  spring  the  same  house 
in  Lowndes  Street  was  again  secured  for 
the  Chumleighs,  and  Laura,  in  renovated 
health,  beauty,  and  spirits,  began  her 
second  season.  Of  the  gaieties  of  this 
year  Julia  had  her  share,  according  to 
Lady  Rosa's  notions  of  what  was  the  right 
thing  for  her;  and  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied.  She  gave  no  trouble,  she  made 
no  fas",  she  really  was  an  admirable  girl, 
and  she  should  have  Lady  Rosa's  best 
assistance  in   disposing  of  herself   when 
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Laura  was  settled  !  The  second  season 
came  to  an  end ;  the  family  returned  to 
Hunsford  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Julia 
Carmichael  went  on  a  long  visit  to  her  old 
friends  at  Bury  House. 

When  Julia  returned  to  Hunsford,  she 
was  received  with  the  usual  warmth  of 
welcome  by  Laura  and  her  uncle,  and  with 
more  than  usual  civility  by  Lady  Rosa. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  said  her 
ladyship,  "if  it  were  only  that  you  can  say 
more  than  '  yes  '  and  *  no  '  when  you  are 
spoken  to."  The  conference  between  the 
cousins  that  evening  was  a  long  one,  for 
Julia  had  an  important  piece  of  news  to 
confide  to  Laura.  Lady  Rosa's  well-meant 
provisions  for  the  future  were  unneces- 
sary ;  Julia  had  disposed  of  herself  with- 
out anybody's  assistance. 

"  Engaged !  You  don't  really  mean  it, 
Julia  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  do  mean  it.  Actually  and 
seriously  engaged." 

"  And  papa  and  mamma  not  to  know 
about  it !  And  that  with  Miss  Sandilands' 
sanction  ?     Does  it  seem  all  right  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  and  so  will  you  when  I  have 
explained.  It  is  to  be  what  your  mother 
hates  and  despises — a  love-match." 

"Ah,  poor  mamma  !  "  said  Laura  with 
a  sigh. 

The  story  Julia  had  to  tell  was  briefly 
this.  The  Misses  Sandilands  had  a  younger 
brother,  a  clever  and  energetic  young  man, 
and  this  John  Sandilands  was  the  hero  of 
Julia's  romance. 

"He  is  as  well-born  as  I  am,"  said 
Julia,  "  and  he  has  very  little  money,  but 
plenty  of  ability  and  courage,  and  he  is 
willing  to  work  as  hard  as  he  can,  and  to 
wait  for  me  as  long  as  he  must.  His 
sisters  were  rather  shocked  at  first  when 
he  told  them,  and  that  was  before  he  told 
me,  because  I  was  under  their  protection 
— so  right  and  honourable  of  him,  was  it 
not  ? — but  they  came  all  right  afterwards, 
and  were  so  nice ;  and  they  both  said  they 
were  sure  there  could  be  no  happiness  in 
the  world  like  a  real  love-match,  though 
neither  of  themselves  had  ever  had  time 
to  be  in  love  with  anyone.  That  did  sound 
melancholy,  and  when  we  talked  about  it 
afterwards — he  and  I,  I  mean — he  said  it 
made  him  ashamed  of  himself,  for  a  great 
deal  of  what  they  had  earned  had  been 
expended  on  him — not  that  he  was  in  fault 
for  that.  And  then  everything  was  settled 
between  us.  John  has  got  a  very  good 
ofFer  to  go  out  to  Ceylon  to  manage  a 
coffee -plantation,  which   has   been  let  to 


go  almost  to  ruin,  for  a  friend  of  his, 
Sir  Wilfred  Esdaile  —  do  you  know 
him  ? "  Laura  had  looked  up,  with  a 
slight  start  at  the  mention  of  the  name, 
but  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  Julia 
went  on. 

"  He's  to  have  a  certain  salary  for  the 
first  year,  and  then  it  is  to  be  raised  ac- 
cording to  *  results,'  he  called  it ;  and  when 
it  reaches  one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he 
is  to  write  home  and  tell  my  uncle,  and  I 
am  to  go  out  to  Ceylon,  and  we  are  to  be 
married,  and  live  in  a  bungalow." 

"  And  you  have  promised  him  that  you 
will  wait,  you  do  not  know  how  long  ?  " 

"  And  I  have  promised  him  that  I  will 
wait,  Ido  not  knowhow  long.  You  see,  dear 
Laura,  he  and  I  both  know  our  own  minds 
perfectly ;  nothing  can  ever  change  them ; 
and  if  there  were  any  opposition  here  it 
would  only  make  things  uncomfortable — 
it  is  not  as  if  I  were  their  daughter,  you 
know — but  nothing  that  the  colonel  or 
Lady  Rosa  could  say  would  have  the  least 
effect  on  me.  It  ought  not,  you  know, 
for  he  and  I  love  and  trust  each  other, 
and  the  only  reasons  that  could  be  urged 
against  us  would  be  worldly  reasons,  and 
they  have  all  been  weighed  and  put  aside. 
I  shall  be  all  I  can  to  my  uncle  and  Lady 
Rosa,  and  when  the  time  comes  they  will 
see  that  I  have  done  right,  holding  to  my 
troth,  but  not  troubling  their  house  with 
useless  discussions." 

"Nothing — no  waiting — could  make  you 
give  him  up  ?  "  Laura  asked  anxiously, 
and  with  a  look  of  pain  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Not  for  all  the  world — and  yet,  what 
a  silly  measure  that  is  to  mete  my  assurance 
by  ! — for  what  would  all  the  world  be  to 
me  without  him  ?  " 

"  It's  a  strange  secret  to  have  to  keep," 
said  Laura,  after  a  pause,  and  thoughtfully, 
"  and  yet  I'm  very  glad  you  have  told 
me." 

"  I  could  not  have  helped  that ;  in  the 
first  place,  because  we  are  too  near  and 
too  much  to  each  other  for  reserves ;  and 
then  again,  because  I  must  talk  of  him  to 
you.  Think  how  far  away  he  is,  and  for 
how  long !  " 

The  cousins  talked  much  over  this 
wonderful  subject,  and  it  was  afterwards 
constantly  renewed  between  them.  John 
Sandilands  was  hard-working  and  pros- 
perous, and  by  the  time  in  the  following 
year  that  Laura  realised  her  mother's 
wishes,  and  married  "  well,"  he  was 
beginning  to  see  a  term  to  his  long 
engagement. 
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The  Indian  mail  went  out  two  days 
after  the  nian\age  of  Mr.  Thornton  and 
Miss  Chumleigh ;  one  of  the  letters  it 
carried  contained  a  minute  description  of 
the  wedding,  written  by  Julia  Carmichael 
to  John  Sandilands.  > 


A  VALID  DEFENCE. 


The  great  case  of  Jones  versus  Bull 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial.  There 
is  just  a  possibility  that  it  may  never 
reach  that  practical  stage.  Such  things 
have  been  known  as  the  issuing  of  writs, 
and  getting  up  of  cases,  and  general  making 
of  preparations  with  a  demonstrativeness 
calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  most  obstinate  defendant,  and  all 
with  the  simple  design  of  frightening  that 
possibly  gullible  individual  into  abandon- 
ing his  case  without  going  into  court. 
It  does,  of  course,  sometimes  happen  that 
the  defendant  proves  less  amenable  to  this 
treatment  than  has  been  fondly  anticipated ; 
nay,  is  even  pig-headed  enough  to  see  in 
the  very  eclat  of  the  preparations  against 
him  pretty  clear  proof  that  nothing  serious 
is  intended,  and  is  encouraged  in  his 
resistance  accordingly.  It  would  perhaps 
be  indiscreet  to  enquire  too  curiously  into 
the  precise  state  of  Mr.  Bull's  feeling  in 
this  respect.  But  as  the  case  is  one  in 
which  all  that  worthy  old  gentleman's 
friends — and  he  has  some  friends  still, 
even  among  his  own  family — must  needs 
take  considerablo  interest,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  he  has  not  been  backward  in 
getting  up  his  defence. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  case  is,  or  claims  to 
be,  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  Mr.  Paul 
Jones,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Bull  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  litigation  of  a  rather 
lively  description  some  century  or  so  ago. 
Mr.  Jones's  great  reliance  at  that  time 
was  upon  the  writ  of  "  fiery  facias,"  and 
no  doubt  but  that  he  succeeded  on  several 
occasions  in  "making  it  unpleasantly 
warm "  for  those  of  Mr.  Bull's  family 
who  happened  to  reside  in  at  all  combus- 
tible habitations,  on  nnprotected  portions 
of  the  sea-coast.  Mr.  Bull  himself,  on 
the  other  hand,  put  his  trust,  as  he  is  apt 
to  put  it,_  in  the  Habeas  Corpus.  And 
beyond  all  question,*  could  he  only  have 
succeeded  in  putting  it  into  execution,  the 
corpus  of  Mr.  Jones  would  have  been 
promptly  subjected  to  a  similar  operation, 
and  "  this  plaintiff  here,  the  olTonder," 
would  have  offended    no  more.      There 


have  been  some  changes  since  that  day 
both  in  law  and  procedure.  The  former 
have  certainly  not  been  in  Mr,  Jones's 
favour.  His  present  backers  seem  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  the  latter  have, 
which  is  the  point  at  issue. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  sort  of  defeJMce  Mr.  Bull  is  prepared 
to  make,  should. :Jftie  case  really  ever  be 
brought  to  an  iss.ue;  so,  as  experienced 
persons  seem  to  think  that,  in  such  an  event, 
the  venue  might  not  improbably  be  laid  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gravesend,  I  deter- 
mine to  proceed  thither  and  examine 
matters  a  little  for  myself. 

"  Looking  for  the  C.  R.  E.,  sir  ?  "  en- 
quires a  fresh  young  voice  at  my  elbow, 
as  I  pick  my  way  gingerly  through  the 
quaint  and  not  too  clean  compromise 
between  a  bankrupt  bazaar  and  the  saloon 
of  a  dismantled  steamer,  which  does  duty 
for  a  pier  at  the  port  of  Gravesend. 

I  look  down  questioningly,  in  my  turn. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  have  never  even 
heard  of  the  C.  R.  E.,  whatever  it,  or  he, 
may  be,  and  am  certainly  not  looking  for 
it — or  him.  Nor  are  my  views  much  clari- 
fied when  my  young  questioner,  promptly 
replying  to  my  uplifted  eyebrow,  goes  on 
to  suggest  that  I  "  have  got  a  card,  haven't 
I,  from  the  I.  G,  F.  ?  "  I  begin  to  have  a 
dim  suspicion  that  this  young  gentleman 
in  the  monkey-jacket  and  knickerbockers, 
who  all  the  way  from  Blackwall  has  been 
making  the  captain's  life  a  burden  to  him, 
and  dangerously  distracting  that  officer's 
mind  from  the  intricacies  of  pilotage,  by 
the  way  in  which  he  has  persisted  in 
thrusting  his  active  young  person  into 
every  conceivable  danger  a  steamer  affords, 
is  indemnifying  himself  for  the  comparative 
barrenness  of  life  on  shore  by  a  little  of 
what  he  himself  would  no  doubt  term 
"  chaff."  So  I  reply,  guardedly,  that  I 
have  no  alphabetical  requirements  what- 
ever. Whereat  my  young  rascal  grins; 
informs  me  that  he  had  thought,  "  from 
my  umbrella,"  I  was  a  "W,  0,  man;" 
introduces  himself,  not  without  a  touch  of 
professional  pride,  as  son  of  the  "  B.  M.  at 

; "   and  offers   his   guidance  to   the 

office  of  the  mysterious  C.  R.  E,,  whom, 
in  consideration  of  my  civilian  ignorance, 
he  now  explains  to  be  the  "  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer," 

"  You'll  never  find  your  way  by  your- 
self, you  know,"  he  says  confidently  ;  and 
though  less  impressed  than  he  evidently  is 
with    the  necessary   connection    between 
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inability  to  converse  in  the  alphabetic 
shorthand  of  "  the  department,"  and 
general  helplessness  and  imbecility  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  might  perhaps  haye  a  less  amusing 
guide,  and  close  with  his  offer  accordingly. 
And  a  crooked  and  dingy,  not  to  say  un- 
savoury path  is  that  by  which  he  guides  me. 
Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  waterside  ways 
always  seem  to  display  this  curious  tendency 
to  mouldy  complication  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  damp  of  a  river's  bank  that  under- 
mines the  constitution  of  its  streets,  and 
makes  them  limp  and  frowsy,  and  given  to 
break  out  abnormally  in  unexpected  places? 
I  have  been  told  to  turn  to  the  left  and  keep 
straight  on.  But  I  have  not  travelled  fifty 
yards  before  I  find  that  straight  on  leads 
me  into  an  ancient  and  most  fishlike  cul- 
de-sac,  whilst  the  way  in  which  I  should 
go  shoots  uphill  to  the  right,  as  though 
suddenly  inspired  with  a  moment's  vigorous 
determination  to  attain  to  a  higher  and 
wholesomer  elevation.  A  dozen  paces 
farther  on  its  courage  fails  it.  The  upward 
shoot  continues  like  the  young  sprout  of  a 
thistle  branching  boldly  upwards  from 
its  creeping  underground  root.  But  the 
waterside  road  itself  slinks  away  again 
along  the  bank,  to  make  another  upward 
turn  a  little  farther  on,  and  in  turn 
abandons  that  just  as  it  is  growing  into  a 
busy,  shop-filled  street,  and  sneaks  away 
once  more  in  its  mouldy,  unsavoury  back- 
lane  fashion  to  the  last.  However,  my 
younor  guide  threads  his  way  with  the 
calm  decision  of  a  native;  and  as  we  go 
he  confides  to  me  a  somewhat  blood- 
thirstily-sounding  hope  that  "  the  war 
may  last  at  least  half-a-dozen  years."  I 
suggest  mildly  that  there  is  no  war  ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  to  be  a  Congress, 
— it  was  before  the  time  of  the  Grand  Com- 
promise— wherein  all  things  are  to  be 
settled  amicably  and  without  further  flash 
of  steel  or  smoke  of  cannon.  "  Oh,  bother 
your  congresses,"  says  my  irreverent  and 
pugnacious  young  friend.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  old  Dizzy  won't  fight  ?  " 
And  with  that  we  are  at  the  picturesque 
quarters  of  the  C.  H.  E.,  where  a  soldier- 
servant,  looking  in  his  loose  civilian 
costume  as  though  he  had  entered  the 
Service  with  the  breech-loaders  and  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  swallowing,  not 
merely  the  one  traditional  ramrod,  but  the 
whole  discarded  stock,  shows  me  into  the 
pleasant,  bow-windowed  drawing-room, 
and  carries  off  my  card  for  his  master's 
inspection. 


My  young  guide  does  not  accompany 
me.  His  youthful  bump  of  veneration  is 
not,  I  fear,  very  highly  developed;  but 
there  are  some  dignities  which  command 
even  his  respect,  and  foremost  amongst 
these  appears  to  be  that  of  a  C.  R.  E.  So 
he  remains  without,  and  devotes  his  super- 
fluous energies  to  the  chevying  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous civilian  cat,  "whose  devotion  to 
some  too  fascinating  Thomas  of  the  gar- 
rison has  tempted  her  in  a  fatal  hour  from 
the  safe  seclusion  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
And  indeed,  except  perhaps  from  puss's 
point  of  view,  that  irrepressible  young 
gentleman  is  just  as  well  where  he  is.  He 
would  be  terribly  out  of  place  in  the 
peaceful  little  country-parsonage-looking 
drawing-room,  with  its  verandahed  window 
looking  out  upon  the  secluded  little  garden, 
shady  with  trees  and  odorous  with  blossom, 
which  must  surely  have,  in  some  sheltered 
corner,  a  grey-green  gate  leading  through 
the  quiet  God's-acre  to  the  oak-seated  porch 
of  the  grey  old  church.  It  really  comes 
with  something  of  a  shock  when,  through 
a  gap  in  the  leafy  screen,  your  eye  is 
caught  by  a  huge  dark  mass,  which,  on 
examination,  turns  out  to  be  not  tower  or 
chancel,  but  a  huge  black  monster  of  a  gun, 
a  veritableWool  wich  Infant,  perched  uo  his:.: 
upon  the  parapet  which  lies  beyona  tne  lea.v 
screen,  and  which,  under  the  very  unromanti-:". 
name  of  the  Old  Tavern  t  ort,  forms  part  of 
those  river  defences  of  the  Thames,  which 
are  the  objects  of  my  present  journey.  In 
five  minutes  more  I  am  on  the  parapet 
alongside  it,  and  my  young  friend  in  the 
knickerbockers — who  has  long  ago,  as  he 
informs  me,  chevied  his  quarry  down  the 
lane  and  up  a  court  and  right  over  a  wall 
ten  feet  high  if  it  was  an  inch,  and  very 
nearly  into  a  big  tank,  only  the  beggar 
jumped  like  a  flea,  you.  know,  and  went 
right  in  at  a  first-floor  window  without 
smashing  anything,  except  just  a  couple 
of  stupid  little  pots  of  geraniums — has 
clambered  up  upon  the  carriage,  regard- 
less even  of  the  terrible  C.  R.  E.,  whose 
windows  command  him  fi'om  the  rear,  and 
is  standing  on  tiptoe  to  "  squint "  along 
the  huge  black  tube,  and  is  calling  to  me  to 
see  how  splendidly  it  covers  that  big 
Indiaman  just  being  towed  up  the  river  on 
her  way  to  Blackwall,  and  how  surely  you 
could  plump  a  shell  into  her  as  she  passes. 

But  law  bless  you  ! — opines  the  young 
marksman,  as  he  jumps  to  earth  again 
after  a  supposititious  but  highly  energetic 
performance  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
sponging,  reloading,  ramming,  and  so  forth, 
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the  weapon  with  which  he  has  just  bowled 
over  his  imaginary  Panl  Jones — no  Russian 
ship  will  ever  get  within  fire  of  the  guns 
of  the  Old  Tavern  Fort.  Why  Shorne 
and  Coalhouse,  out  there  as  far  as  I  can 
see  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  would  blow 
any  ironclad  afloat  into  an  admiral's 
cocked  hat,  without  saying  anything  of 
torpedoes.  Don't  know  Shorne  or  Coal- 
house,  don't  I  ?  Well  then,  I  ought  to 
go  and  see  them,  now  directly,  instead  of 
wasting  time  over  a  stupid  old  rattletrap 
like  the  Old  Tavern.  Oh,  yes  !  the  guns 
were  good  enough,  Woolwich  Infants,  and 
all  that,  you  know.  Not  hnndred-tonners, 
of  course.  It  don't  run  to  hundred- 
tonners  for  a  little  one-horse  place  like 
this,  but  quite  as  big  as  ever  they'll  want 
here.  And  ready  ?  Oh,  yes.  I  am  not 
to  make  any  mistake  about  that.  If  I 
have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  have 
only  just  to  send  a  telegram  to  Woolwich, 
to  say  that  Mr.  P.  Jones  is  at  that  moment 
passing  the  Nore,  and — by  Jove  !  though, 
it  would  be  a  lark  ! 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
military  authorities,  even  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  how  quickly  the  guns  of  the  Old 
Tavern  Fort  can  be  manned.  Indeed,  I 
should  be  sorry,  quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  Mr.  P.  Jones  and  his  predatory 
propensities,  to  have  the  cahn  which  now 
envelopes  that  most  Arcadian  of  strong- 
holds in  any  way  disturbed.  I  have  seen 
plenty  of  fortifications  in  my  day.  I  have 
seen  them  in  peace  time,  with  the  trim 
sentry  pacing  briskly  up  and  down  the 
banquette,  and  Lubin  and  Phillis  making 
love  under  the  tall  trees  that  fringe  the 
glacis.  I  have  seen  them  before  the  battle, 
with  the  murderous  piles  of  shot  and  shell, 
and  the  doubled  sentries,  and  the  massed 
blue  or  green  or  grey  waiting  the  signal  to 
hurl  them  at  the  foe  ;  when  the  trees,  that 
had  waved  so  gallantly  over  the  green  slopes 
of  the  trimly-kept  graps,have  been  cut  ruth- 
lessly down  to  grim  pointed  stumps, 
and  hacked  and  hewn  into  stockades  and 
palisades  and  spiteful  spiky  abattis ;  and 
when  Lubin  has  exchanged  his  billhook  for 
a  rifle,  and  Phillis  stands  a  little  pale,  but 
smart  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  to 
snatch  a  last  glimpse  of  him  as  ho  marches 
away.  And  I  have  seen  them  just  after 
the  battle,  when  in  truth  there  has  not 
been  much  left  to  sec ;  when  scarp  and 
counterscarp  have  been  pounded  into  a 
common  ruin,  and  the  great  guns  lie  silent 
here  aud    there  among    their    shattered 


carriages ;  and  Phillis,  whiter  than  ever 
now,  but  with  neither  smile  nor  tear, 
wanders  vaguely  over  bastion  and  ravelin, 
ditch  and  rampart,  searching  vainly  for 
the  spot  where  poor  dead  Lubin  told  her 
of  his  love,  ah,  how  many  weary  years  ago  ! 
But  there  is  something  about  the  aspect  of 
this  Old  Tavern  Fort  that  is  altogether  new 
to  me — a  delicious  incongruity,  as  novel  as 
it  is  piquant.  It  is  not  merely  that  fort  and 
garden  are  mixed  together,  in  a  happy-go- 
lucky,  sharply-contrasting  way,  as  though 
thecarpenters  had  struckworkinthemiddle 
of  changing  the  scene,  and  left  the  garden 
half  set  and  the  fort  half  struck  ;  but  both 
the  one  and  the  other  appear  to  be  wrapped 
in  a  sort  of  enchanted  slumber.  The  walks 
are  trim,  the  parterres  neatly  weeded  and 
full  of  bloom,  the  big  guns  have  every 
morsel  of  brass- work  as  brilliantly  polished, 
every  scrap  of  iron  as  smooth  and  shining, 
as  though  the  guard  were  already  turning 
out  to  salute  the  I.  G.  P.  himself  on 
some  long- announced  visit  of  inspection. 
But  not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen 
save  our  two  selves  and  one  sleek  old  tabby, 
who  is  taking  his  leisurely  way  along  the 
very  crest  of  the  rampart,  jumping  one 
by  one  the  narrow  mouths  of  the  embrasures, 
and  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  peer 
down  the  silent  throat  of  some  big  gun, 
as  if  to  see  if  it  is  loaded.  As  for  the 
guard  turning  out,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  guard,  or  even  a  sentry, 
anywhere.  I  came  in  through  a  private 
entrance  from  the  Commanding  Royal 
Engineer's  office ;  but  I  march  out  by 
the  great  gates  into  the  open  street,  and 
not  a  glimpse  have  I  yet  seen  of  her 
Majesty's  uniform,  red  or  blue.  And  so 
we  go  on  our  way,  and  leave  the  quaint 
little  fort  basking  peacefully  in  the  June 
sunshine,  waiting  till  that  terrible  scene- 
shifter.  War,  shall  come  to  complete  his 
work.  Let  us  hope  that  that  may  not 
be  in  our  time  ! 

My  young  companion's  aspirations  are 
of  a  totally  different  character.  His  great 
fear  is  lest  the  war  should  come  and  go 
before  he  shall  have  worked  his  way 
through  the  "  Shop  " — by  which,  as  I  pre- 
sently learn,  he  means  Woolwich  Academy ; 
whither,  as  he  tells  me,  he  is  to  go  the 
very  first  day  he  is  old  enough.  So  deeply 
has  this  position  of  affairs  impressed  him 
with  the  importance  of  time,  that  he  is 
quite  vexed  at  my  persistence  in  wasting 
half  an  hour  over  an  inspection  of  Tilbury 
Fort;  which  he  disrespectfully  designates 
"  a  mouldy  old  shop."  And  certainly  it  is  a 
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quaint  old  place  enough,  as,  after  crossing 
the  river  in  the  Tilbury  ferry,  ^ve  make 
our  way  along  the  narrow  grass-grown 
road,  and  past  the  apple-sided  old  craft 
that  five-and-twenty  years  ago  was  one  of 
our  smartest  man-o*-war  brigs,  and  now 
lies  quietly  in  her  little  muddy  creek,  as 
perfectly  bygone  a  specimen  of  naval 
architecture  as  would  be  the  Great  Harry 
herself.  She  has  done  her  work,  though, 
in  her  day ;  and,  indeed,  is  doing  it  still, 
though  after  a  rather  different  pattern, 
being  told  off  now  altogether  to  pensioner's 
duty,  as  barracks  for  the  little  corps  of 
coastguards  who  watch  this  side  of  H.M.'s 
port  of  Gravesend.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
her  crew  who  support  the  rickety  old 
public-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  bearing  the  appropriate  sign  of  The 
World's  End.  From  its  appearance  it 
should  rather  be  the  haunt  of  the  bold 
smuggler,  and  it  does  not  require  any 
very  difficult  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
fill  its  time -blackened  old  parlour  even 
now  with  a  roaring  crew  of  Drake's  or 
Frobisher's  men,  having  a  parting  carouse 
before  starting  on  some  wild  piratical 
cruise  to  the  Spanish  Main.  The  idea 
rather  gains  upon  you  as  you  leave  The 
World's  End  behind,  and,  passing  along 
the  rear  of  the  little  saluting  battery — 
from  which,  no  doubt,  were  fired  those 
two  morning  guns  whose  duplicity  so 
sorely  troubled  the  sense  of  propriety  of 
Mr.  Puff — draw  near  the  quaint  old  gate, 
in  whose  upper  story,  according  to  the 
legend.  Good  Queen  Bess  "  lay "  on  her 
famous  visit  to  the  fort.  I  almost  expect 
to  be  challenged  by  the  mysterious  beef- 
eater, and  am  quite  prepared  to  respond 
to  his  challenge  in  blank  verse.  It  is 
quite  a  shock  when  I  am  confronted  at  the 
gate  by  an  unmistakably  nineteenth  cen- 
tury artilleryman,  in  smart  blue  tunic  of 
the  very  latest  cut,  and  bright  new  firelock 
of  the  very  latest  pattern. 

However,  the  disillusionment  does  not 
last  long,  though  the  illusion,  when  it  does 
return,  has  changed  its  character.  I  follow 
the  road  pointed  out  by  the  sentry,  pass 
through  the  tall,  old,  storied  gateway,  and 
find  myself  in  Tilbury  Forb  certainly; 
but  surely  no  longer  in  England,  either  of 
the  nineteenth  century  or  the  sixteenth  ? 
Unless  my  eyes  deceive  me,  I  have  stepped 
suddenly  into  Holland,  and  this  prim  little 
turf-laid  square,  with  its  primmer  little 
rows  of  trees,  and  primmest  little  houses, 
all  ready  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
back  again  into  their  box,  should  be  called, 


not  Tilbury,  but  Tilburydam.  There  is 
the  great  dyke,  serving,  as  usual,  instead 
of  the  horizon,  with  which  Nature  seems 
always  to  have  forgotten  to  furnish  a 
Dutch  landscape ;  and  there,  up  above  us, 
or  so  it  seems,  runs  the  broad  stream, 
along  which  the  stately  ships  sail  on,  their 
tall  masts  towering  high  above  our  heads, 
to  a  haven  that  will  certainly  not  be  under 
any  hill,  and  which,  but  for  that  massive 
and  carefully-tended  structure,  would  save 
all  trouble  of  putting  the  little  green,  or 
trees,  or  houses  back  into  their  box  again, 
by  the  simple  process  of  burying  them 
fall-fathom-five  under  its  savoury  waters. 
It  gives  one  quite  an  unpleasant  sensation 
of  coming  back  to  work  after  a  holiday 
to  follow  my  energetic  young  friend  on  to 
the  banquette,  and  to  recognise  through  an 
embrasure  the  old  familiar  pier  of  Rosher- 
ville. 

It  is  a  glorious  view  though  that  we  get 
a  little  farther  on,  as  we  emerge  on  the 
salient  angle  of  one  of  the  old  bastions, 
and  look  out  over  the  long  wide  Gravesend 
Reach  to  where  the  dim  white  masses  of 
Shorne  and  Coalhouse  Forts  close  in  the 
vista,  almost  beyond  range  even  of  the 
mighty  Infants  that  are  keeping  their 
"  Wacht  am  Thames  "  all  around  us.  Close 
up  in  the  foreground  lies  a  huge  Govern- 
ment transport,  so  lightly  modelled  that 
you  do  not  recognise  her  size  till  the  big 
Indiaman,  that  is  coming  slowly  up  the 
Reach  against  the  tide  under  convoy  of 
two  sturdy  tugs,  ranges  up  alongside  her, 
and  dwarfs  suddenly  from  a  frigate  to  a 
yacht.  Astern  of  her  comes  a  rakish  little 
fruit-schooner,  thrashing  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  wide  Reach,  with 
every  stitch  of  canvas  set  and  every  sheet 
jammed  hard  aft,  and  making  no  mean 
progress  against  tide,  and  wind  to  boot, 
without  any  aid  from  steam.  Right  across 
her  course  comes  alumberingNorth-country 
brig,  yards  squared,  topgallant  sails  set, 
bowling  along  with  a  five-knot  stream, 
as  saucily  as  though  she  too  were  a  racer, 
and  hadn't  been  within  an  ace  of  turning 
turtle,  before  she  could  manage  to  let  fly 
tacks,  sheets,  and  halliards  in  that  sharp 
squall  half  an  hour  ago,  or  wasn't  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  drift  bodily  on  to  the  Essex 
bank,  when  the  next  turn  of  the  river 
brings  the  breeze  upon  her  beam.  That 
great  junk-built  barge  yonder,  on  whose 
huge  tan-sail  the  westering  sun  glows  as 
if  it  were  red-hot,  has  a  more  modest  sense 
of  his  own  weatherly  qualities,  and  is 
creeping    steadily   towards    the    opposite 
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shore,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  sea  or  rather 
river- room,  ■when  he  has  to  haul  his  wind. 
The  big,  foreign- going  steamer,  on  the  other 
hand,  sticks  closely  to  mid-channel,  know- 
ing well  that  the  ebb  is  more  than  half 
run  out,  and  not  caring  to  trust  his  deeply- 
laden  keel  too  near  the  bottom.  As  he 
nears  us  he  fires  up,  smothering  his  fur- 
naces with  the  dusty  scrapings  of  his 
exhausted  bunkers,  and  pouring  out  of  his 
vast  red  funnels  two  solid  streams  of  smoke, 
that  for  the  moment  blot  out  from  view 
the  whole  wide  waterscape.  Then  gra- 
dually he  forges  past,  the  brisk  breeze 
sweeps  away  the  sooty  cloud,  and  the  sun 
gleams  brightly  out  once  more  upon  the 
snowy  sails  of  half-a-dozen  tiny  yachts, 
upon  the  bright  red  tan  of  the  barge's  great 
spritsail,  now  mellowing  fast  in  the  dis- 
tance; upon  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  lofty 
spars  and  rigging  of  a  big,  black  clipper, 
dropping  down  Australia  wards  with  all  her 
canvas  snugly  furled;  upon  the  flashing 
waves  that  here  and  there  show  glancing 
teeth  as  white  as  those  of  the  sea  itself, 
and  the  broad  grey-green  expanse  of  marsh 
that  stretches  far  away  beyond  Coalhouse 
and  Shorne,  and  the  scarce  discernible  site 
of  mud-devoured  CliSe  right  down  to  the 
Nore  and  the  open  sea. 

And  so  we  make  the  round  of  the  old 
fort,  and  note  the  thickness  of  the  earthen 
ramparts,  and  peer  over  into  the  broad 
deep  ditch,  hardly  to  be  crossed  without 
pontoons,  and  take  stock  of  the  alterations 
that  have  been  made  to  adapt  tha  old 
works  to  the  big  modern  guns.  And  pre- 
sently we  come  upon  the  landward  side, 
and  the  master  gunner,  who  is  conducting 
us  over  his  domain,  rebukes  somewhat 
indignantly  the  disrespectful  tone  in  which 
my  young  friend  speaks  of  the  time- 
honoured  old  howitzers  which  still  do  duty 
along  this  front.  Whereon,  my  young 
friend,  as  he  himself  phrases  it,  "shuts 
up,"  indemnifying  himself  for  that  act  of 
self-restraint  by  sundry  winks,  thrustings 
of  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and  other 
pantomimic  demonstration  of  an  entire 
lack  of  faith  in  the  worthy  official's  intel- 
lectual capacity.  He  is  in  a  fever  till  this 
part  of  the  day's  work  shall  be  over,  only 
relieving  his  mind  by  conionual  scramblings 
into  dangerous  or  forbidden  places,  from 
which  he  has  to  bo  as  continually  recalled 
by  the  master  gunner,  whoso  otherwise 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  descrip- 
tion of  the  serious  points  of  technical  in- 
terest becomes  in  consequence  a  little 
mixed. 


At  last  all  has  been  seen,  except  the 
room  in  the  old  gateway,  in  which,  as 
tradition  hath  it,  the  virgin  queen  set  up 
her  maiden  couch.  And  here,  my  young 
friend  fairly  kicks.  He  has  seen  the  fusty 
old  mousetrap  of  a  place  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  will  wait  for  me  down  below. 
It  strikes  me,  as  he  speaks,  that  he  is  not 
perhaps  altogether  sorry  of  an  excuse  for 
getting  for  a  few  minutes  from  under  the 
eye  of  the  master  gunner,  and  sure  enough, 
as  I  return  from  the  royal  chamber — a  not 
very  regal  apartment,  some  twelve  feet 
square,  with  a  rough  boarded  floor,  two 
tiny  windows,  one  looking  out  over  the 
Essex  flats,  the  other  along  the  Reach,  with 
a  chimney-piece  two  or  thi-ee  sizes  too  large 
for  the  room  ;  and  with  a  great  crown  and 
rose  carved  clumsily  upon  it — the  young 
gentleman'  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The 
master  gunner  shakes  his  head,  opines 
that,  wherever  he  may  be,  he  is,  at  all 
events,  pretty  sure  to  be  in  mischief,  and 
is  not  in  the  least  surprised  when,  as  we 
thread  our  way  along  the  edge  of  the  river- 
barik  towards  the  little  saluting  battery,  he 
suddenly  emerges,  apparently  from  a  drain, 
with  considerable  more  Thames  mud  on 
boots  and  knickerbockers  than,  not  being 
thereto  licensed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
he  has  any  legal  right  to  convey  away. 
This,  however,  troubles  him  but  very  little, 
as  indeed  would  anything  else,  now  we  are 
once  fairly  on  our  way  towards  his  pet 
Coalhouse  Fort,  some  three  or  four  miles 
off  along  the  marshy  river-bank.  His 
whole  discourse  as  we  go  is  of  casemates 
and  magazines,  traverses  and  mantlets, 
scarps  and  counterscarps,  ditches  and 
revetments ;  till  at  last,  as  we  actually 
reach  the  fort,  and  make  our  way  slowly 
from  point  to  point  of  its  grim  enceinte,  a 
silence  comes  upon  him,  and  he  follows  our 
new  guide  without  a  word,  his  hands  thrust 
deeply  into  his  knickerbocker  pockets,  now 
and  then  nodding  his  head  as  some  special 
feature  of  interest  is  pointed  out  with  which 
he  is  personally  familiar,  bat  for  the  most 
part  whistling  softly  to  himself,  as  though 
fully  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  and 
speculations. 

He  was  quite  right  though,  as  to  this 
being  the  place  to  see  for  anyone  interested 
in  the  defence  of  old  Father  Thames. 
There  is  nothing  either  quaint  or  old 
world  at  Coalhouse  ;  nothing  foreign,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  we  are  happily  accustomed 
to  associate  all  ideas  of  military  show  in  its 
sterner  aspects  with  any  country  rather 
than  our  own.    Assuredly  there  is  nothing 
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in  the  smallest  degree  picturesque  or  pas- 
toral ;  though  of  that  especial  beauty, 
which  art- critics  tell  us  springs  necessarily 
from  any  thorough  adaptation  of  means  to 
an  end,  there  is  enough  and  to  spare.  Grim- 
visaged  war  has  here  put  on  his  most 
business-like  front,  and  if  Mr.  Paul  Jones, 
or  his  modern  representative,  who  is  himself, 
I  fancy,  of  a  considerably  more  business- 
like disposition  than  his  roving  predecessor 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  still  cherishes  any 
idea  of  troubling  our  peerless  Pool  with  any 
weaker  force  than,  let  us  say,  a  squadron 
of  heavily-armed  ironclads,  he  assuredly 
cannot  do  better  than  present  his  compli- 
ments in  due  form  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  request  permission  to  follow  in  our 
steps.  If  he  will  only  state  the  object  of 
his  visit,  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  readily 
granted. 

My  young  friend,  still  very  silently 
disposed,  gives  approval  of  this  suggestion 
as  I  throw  it  out  casually  on  our  way 
home,  and  opines  that  he  would  like  to 
have  the  escorting  of  Mr.  P.  Jones  on  that 
occasion.  Then  the  conversation  flags 
again,  becoming,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
a  slightly  spasmodic  monologue,  as  I 
try  subject  after  subject  in  vain  hope 
of  setting  the  young  tongue  off  again 
on  its  pleasant  career.  At  last  I  happen 
to  make  some  mention  of  a  new  description 
of  mantlet,  or  strong  rope-curtain  for 
shielding  the  gunners  from  splinters  of 
stonework  from  the  embrasures,  to  which 
our  attention  was  attracted  in  the  course 
of  our**  visit.  And  then  my  young  friend 
lays  his  hand  for  a  moment  confidentially 
on  my  sleeve,  stops  dead  short  in  the 
middle  of  the  path,  thrusts  his  fists  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  knickerbocker  pockets, 
and  nodding  his  head,  oracularly  observes  : 

"  When  I  am  I.  G.  F.  I  don't  mean  to 
have  any  embrasures." 

I  enquire  if  at  that  no  doubt  imminent 
period  he  means  to  have  all  the  guns  of 
the  country  mounted  on  the  Moncrieff 
system.  Whereon  he  shakes  his  head  more 
oracularly  still,  allowiug  that  Moncrieff 
was  very  well  in  its  way.  Happy  thought, 
you  know ;  but  not  good  enough. 

I  remonstrated  :,"  You  wouldn't  mount 
them  en  barbette  !  " 

"  Barbette  !  "  The  embryo  Inspector 
General  of  Fortifications  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  add  another  word  upon  that 
futile  suggestion  ;  replying,  instead,  to 
my  neat  question  how  he  does  mean  to 
mount  his  guns,  by  the  still  more  striking 
announcement : 


*'  Don't  mean  to  have  any  guns  either." 

And  then  with  an  air  of  quiet  conviction, 
in  odd  contrast  with  the  somewhat  figu- 
rative, not  to  say  slangy  style  of  language  in 
which  the  communication  is  couched,  he 
confides  to  me  his  plan  for  riverside  fortifi- 
cations. He  would  have  no  masonry  of 
any  kind,  "  except  revetments  under  cover, 
you  know,  just  to  keep  the  blessed  earth  in 
its  place,"  no  guns,  no  embrasures,  no  case- 
mate, no  vestige  of  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  the  presentsystem — he  didn't  call  it  para- 
phernalia, but  the  idea  was  the  saHie — 
except  just  a  huge  parapet,  just  as  thick  as 
ever  you  pleased.  Then  right  down  below 
the  water  level,  he  would  have  a  lot  of 
pipes,  like  drains  you  know,  only  they 
shouldn't  be  let  fill  up  with  beastly  stuff 
out  of  the  river,  like  that  stupid  thing  at 
Tilbury,  and  through  them  he'd  blaze  away 
at  the  enemy  with  Whitehead  torpedoes, 
and  if  that  didn't  settle  the  beggars — 
Phew !  Language  failed  to  convey  the 
incredibility  of  such  a  supposition. 

And  as  I  hied  my  way  homewards  by 
the  Fenchurch  Street  train  from  Tilbury- 
dam,  I  speculated  somewhat  curiously  in 
my  own  unprofessional  mind  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  scheme.  There  is 
something  about  it  which  seems,  perhaps, 
to  smack  a  little  of  M.  Jules  Verne  and 
the  Voyage  to  the  Moon.  And  yet  there 
is  a  fascination  about  it.  Perhaps  if  there 
really  be  anything  in  the  notion,  some 
enterprising  military  authority  will  give 
it  a  trial  without  waiting  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  my  ingenious  young  friend  as 
"I.G.F." 

Of  one  thing,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to 
feel  that  this  little  tour  of  inspection  has 
made  me  tolerably  confident,  even  should 
Master  Knickerbocker  change  his  view, 
before  arriving  at  that  dignity,  and  guns 
and  parapets,  casemates  and  embrasures, 
remain  un  superseded  by  under- water  drains 
and  invisible  torpedoes  to  the  end  of  time. 
Let  the  great  case  of  Jones  v.  Bull,  come 
to  trial  when  it  may,  if  the  venue  be  laid 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coal- 
house,  or  Shome,  Tilburydam,  or  The  Old 
Tavern,  I,  at  all  events,  shall  **  go  my 
pile  "  on  the  case  for  the  defence. 


THE  CLOUD. 

The  cloud  lay  low  in  the  heavens, 

Such  a  little  cloud  it  seemed ; 

Just  lightly  touching  the  sea's  broad  breast, 

Where  the  rose-light  lingered  across  the  west, 

Soft  and  grey  as  in  innocent  rest, 

While  the  gold  athwart  it  gleamed. 
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It  looked  sucli  a  harmless  cloudlet, 
Seea  over  llie  sleeping  wave. 
Yet  the  keen-eyed  maziner  shook  his  head, 
As  slowly  it  crept  o'er  the  dusky  rod. 
"  See  the  rocket-liaes  are  clear,"  he  said, 
And  his  lips  set  stern  and  grave. 

And  or  over  the  eve  was  midnight, 

That  cloud  was  lowering  black. 

Dimming  the  light  of  the  stars  away, 

Dimming  the  flash  of  the  furious  epray, 

As  the  breakers  crashed  in  the  northern  bay  ; 

Winds  howling  on  their  track. 

So,  in  life's  radiant  morning, 

May  a  tiny  care  or  cross 

Just  trouble  the  peaceful  course  of  love. 

As  if  the  strength  of  its  sway  to  prove. 

As  if  to  whisper.     Aly  surface  may  move. 

But  my  roots  can  laugh  at  loss. 

It  mny  soem  such  a  little  jarring, 

Only  Experience  sighs. 

For  with  time's  sad  learning  to  sharpen  the  glance, 

He  sees  the  "  ritt  in  the  lute"  advance. 

Knows  how  fate  may  seize  upon  circumstance 

To  sever  the  closest  ties. 

Ah  me,  in  the  fiercest  tempest 

The  life-boat  its  work  may  do ; 

But  what  can  courage  or  skill  avail, 

When  the  heart  lies  wrecked  by  Passions  gale. 

When  change  or  death  have  furled  the  sail, 

When  treason  has  bribed  the  crew  ? 

Then  watch,  oh  hope  and  gladness. 
Watch  for  the  ritiog  cloud. 
Sun  it  away,  frank  warmth  of  youth, 
Blow  it  away,  bright  breeze  of  truth. 
For  oh,  there  is  neither  mercy  or  ruth, 
Should  it  once  your  heaven  enshroud. 


AMONG   THE   DUKERIES. 


Why  do  they  always  call  it  something 
else  ?  When  1  eay  they,  I  mean  the  privi- 
leged persons  who,  in  the  slang  of  the  day, 
are  "  in  it."  Persons  who  pass  an  unwept, 
tinhonoured,  and  unsung  existence  outside 
of  the  mystic  and  very  queerly-defined  bar- 
rier, call  persons  and  places  by  such  names 
as  the  spelling  thereof  indicates  ;  but  those 
"  in  it  "  scorn  such  plebeian  plain-sailing. 
For  instance,  1  am  writing  these  lines  in  a 
cosy  sitting-room  in  that  most  comfortable 

of   inns   or   hotels,    The   Lion,  at but 

there  is  the  rub— or  rather,  would  be 
if  I  were  speaking  instead  of  writing. 
Maps  of  England,  of  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, and  of  the  so-called  *'  Dukeries  ;  " 
geographies,  and  gazetteers ;  the  unap- 
proachable Bradshaw,  who  errethnot;  the 
railway  clerk  at  King's  Cross ;  and  mine 
host  of  The  Lion,  all  agree  that  the  place 
wherein  I  am  now  "located,"  rather 
than  domiciled,  is  Worksop,  Work- sop, 
W-o-r-k-s-o-p  ;  but  the  testimony  of 
all  these  is  but  a  small  matter,  for  a 
young  friend  of  mine  who  ia  "in  it" 
assurea  me  that  the  original  local  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  only  one  sanctioned 
by  society  is  "  Wussup ;  "  io  wander  from 


which,  into  the  vulgarity  of  following  the 
spelling,  is  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  un- 
considered millions  who  are  not  "  in  it."  I 
am  sure  my  young  friend  must  be  right, 
for  it  is  ever  thus  with  proper  names  in 
this  great  and  free  country,  where  it  is 
well  known  that  a  coronet  lurks  at  the 
bottom  of  every  board-schoolboy's  satchel. 
I  know,  although  hardly  a  rose  myself,  but 
from  long  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  noble  flower,  that  there  are  many 
names  which,  like  "  Wussup,"  act  as  shib- 
boleths in  county  and  general  society.  I 
would  not  for  a  "  silver  groat,"  whatever 
the  precise  purchasing  power  of  that 
coin  may  have  been,  pronounce  Althorp 
in  the  hearing  of  old  Lady  Stagmore, 
whose  belongings  are  in  Northampton- 
shire, otherwise  than  as  OUtrop ;  any 
more  than  in  Mrs.  MacTreacle's  draw- 
ing-room I  would  speak  the  honoured  name 
of  Dalziel,  or  Dalyell,  other  than  as  DL. 
I  am  aware,  too,  that  Ker,  with  only  one 
"  r  "  at  the  end,  spells  Karr,  and  that  it  is 
death  to  speak  of  an  eminent  Conservative 
peer  by  any  name  but  Aberghenny.  These 
instances,  like  the  better-known  Majori- 
banks,  St.  John,  and  Cholmondeley,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  pitfalls  spread  for  in- 
truders from  the  outer  world — if  it  can  be 
called  a  world  at  all — into  that  charmed 
region,  not  knowing  which  is  to  argue 
oneself  unknown. 

Having,  as  my  friend.  General  !Melchi- 
zedek  S.  Slocum,  of  Kansas  City,  would 
say,  "  gotten  through  "  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Worksop,  it  remains  for  toe  to 
descant  upon  the  many  glories  of  that 
pleasant  town,  famous  like  Newark-upon- 
Trent  for  its  malt.  The  price  of  barley, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather  as  affecting 
that  crop,  are  the  chief  topics  of  in- 
terest at  Worksop  with  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, save  and  except  that  most  learned 
and  amiable  of  bibliophiles  and  anti- 
quaries, Mr.  Robert  White,  whose  library 
is  hard-by  that  quaintest  and  oldest 
of  houses.  The  Old  Ship,  a  veritable  inn  of 
the  olden  time,  with  its  gables  and  low- 
browed room,  with  lofty  wooden  screen 
to  keep  the  draught  of  air  from  thoso 
bent  on  refreshing  the  inner  man  by 
sitting  on  long  benches,  and  silently  quaff- 
ing the  good  ale  of  Nottinghamshire. 
To  those  accustomed  to  crown  the  wine- 
cup,  metaphorically  at  least,  with  roses, 
and  to  consume  silky  claret  and  odorous 
hock  -with  the  accompaniment  of  merry 
and  witty,  if  not  particularly  wise,  con- 
versation,  the   pleasure  of  sitting  down 
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and  stolidly  drinking  ale  may  not  appear 
of  a  particularly  enthralling  kind  ;  but  to 
maltsters  and  others  engaged  all  day  at 
hard  work  it  appears  to  suflBce  passing 
well.  They  are  not  clamorous  over  their 
tankards,  these  good  fellows ;  they  are  tired, 
mayhap,  and  find  infinite  solace  in  the 
consumption  of  malt  liquor  and  tobacco, 
enlivened  by  a  chance  word  now  and  then 
concerning  the  falling  off  of  things  since 
the  great  house  at  Clumber  was  closed. 
Worksop  may  be  called  the  capital  of 
the  dukeries,  if  such  aristocratic  domains 
would  consent  to  own  a  capital,  for  it 
is  situate  almost  in  their  midst,  and  The 
Lion  is  much  sought  by  travellers  from  the 
United  States,  who  hold  these  hunting 
grounds  of  the  English  aristocracy  in 
special  affection,  perhaps  because  there  is 
nothing  like  the  dukeries  in  the  United 
States,  where  a  park  is  held  to  mean  any- 
thing between  the  green  enclosure  in 
Union  Square,  New  York,  and  a  reserva- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  square  miles  in  the 
Far  West.  The  great  parks  and  estates 
known  as  the  Nottinghamshire  Dukeries, 
owe  their  origin  in  great  part  to  that  enter- 
prising woman,  Bess  of  Hardwick,  whose 
capacity  for  acquiring  property  was  only 
equalled  by  her  tenacity  in  holding  on  to 
it  when  acquired.  This  dame  and  her 
descendants  succeeded  in  cutting  and 
carving  up  among  them  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  ancient  forest  known  as 
"  Merrie  Sherwood."  Tough  old  Bess  of 
Hard  wick's  progeny  showed  equal  acquisi- 
tive power  to  that  of  their  great  ancestress  ; 
but  in  tenacity  the  grim,  pale-faced  old 
woman  with  the  sharp  profile,  who  now 
looks  out  of  the  canvas  at  Hardwick  Hall 
with  the  eager  glance  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
was  far  superior  to  them.  They  had  the 
will  and  the  power  to  clutch,  but  many  of 
them  have  shown  a  curious  alacrity  in 
letting  go  again.  Thus  it  falls  out  that 
the  dukery  district  of  North  Nottingham- 
shire is  less  infested  with  dukes  than  of 
oW.  Kiveton  Hall,  the  original  seat  of 
the  Osbornes,  afterwards  Godolphin- 
Osbornes  and  Dukes  of  Leeds,  has 
vanished  altogether,  and,  according  to  a 
legend  of  the  country-side,  in  a  curious 
manner.  The  Osbornes'  family  history  is 
full  of  romance.  Everybody — I  mean,  of 
course,  everybody  who  reads  the  works  of 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  with  the  attention 
which  their  sublime  subject  merits — is 
aware  of  the  story  of  the  younger  son  of 
a  Kentish  squire,  who,  apprenticed  to  a 
London  merchant,  made  his  fortune  by  a 


lucky  plunge  into  the  Thames  after  his 
master's  daughter,  who  very  properly  fell 
in  love  with  and  married  the  future  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  This  fortunate  Osborne 
was  the  founder  of  a  race,  from  which 
sprang  that  clever  baronet  who  grew,  in 
the  troubled  times  of  the  revolution,  succes- 
sively into  Baron  Osborne  of  Kiveton, 
Viscount  Latimer  of  Danby,  Earl  of  Danby, 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  Duke  of  Leeds, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  As  the  early 
steps  of  preferment  were  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  final 
glory  of  strawberry-leaves,  stars,  and 
garters  under  William,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  "  Danby "  who  figures 
largely  in  the  history  of  the  time,  must 
have  been  an  astute  politician,  who  would 
have  shuddered  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
ultimate  fate  of  his  rooftree.  Kiveton — 
according  to  the  story  told  in  ingle-nooks 
over  potent  ale — was  pulled  down  years 
and  years  agone  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  a  disastrous  wager,  according  to  which  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  annually 
to  the  winner  "as  long  as  Kiveton  Hall 
stood."  The  unfortunate  holder  of  that  pro- 
perty, seeing  that  he  had  no  choice  between 
beggary  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  house, 
made  up  his  mind  and  pulled  the  old  place 
down,  so  that  not  one  stone  remained  upon 
another.  Kiveton  has  therefore  slipped 
out  of  its  place  among  the  dukeries,  among 
which  were  originally  included  ClCimber, 
Thoresby,  Welbeck,  and  Worksop  Manor ; 
but  of  those  four  only  one  is  actually  in- 
habited by  a  duke — to  wit,  Welbeck. 

The  great  ring  of  the  dukeries  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  Worksop  Manor, 
once  the  property  of  the  Fnrnivals,  Lords 
of  Worksop,  and  then  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  until  purchased  in  1840  by  the 
"  old  "  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  possessed 
of  Clumber,  was  desirous  of  increasing 
his  already  broad  acres  in  Nottingham- 
shire. This  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
who  had  scant  reason  to  love  the  towns- 
folk of  Nottinghara  itself.  In  the  stormy 
days  just  before  the  first  Reform  Bill  was 
passed,  and  Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  and  West 
Looe  disfranchised,  this  "  old  "  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  boldly  stated  his  opinion 
as  concerning  rotten  boroughs  and  other 
things,  that  a  man,  and  more  especially  a 
nobleman,  had  a  right  "to  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  own."  This  careless 
utterance  brought  about  the  destruction 
of  Nottingham  Castle,  the  account  for 
which  was  duly  brought  against  the  county 
by  the  duke  himself,  in  memory  whereof 
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the  model  of   the  castle  in  its   damaged 
condition  may  yet  be  seen. 

Worksop  Manor  is  but  just  outside  of 
the  town,  in  the  most  delightful  of  sylvan 
situations.  It  is  agreeable  to  stroll  of  an 
early  summer's  morning  past  the  cornfields 
lying  on  the  fringe  of  the  park,  to  the 
gateway  which  admits  all  and  every  to 
the  leafy  screen  of  the  greenest  of  groves. 
Sherwood  Forest  may  well  be  called 
Birdland,  for  every  bush  is  musical. 
In  the  cool  morning  hours,  too,  the 
so-called  "  merry  brown  hares "  are  dis- 
porting themselves  among  the  green 
com,  and  sit  up,  looking  inquisitively 
at  the  intruder.  Doubtless,  the  hares 
enjoy  their  food,  but  I — sceptic  as  I 
am — am  not  disinclined  to  doubt  that 
wild,  and,  in  one  month,  insane  hilarity 
with  which  they  are  credited.  So  far  as 
my  personal  observation  in  the  eastern, 
western,  southern,  and  midland  counties 
of  England  is  concerned,  the  hare  is  not 
a  festive  animal,  nor  does  he  become  a 
mad  wag  in  March.  I  am  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  think  that  the  curiously-built 
creature,  variously  known  as  "  Puss " 
and  "Poor  Wat,"  is  a  serious  beast, 
taking  the  responsibilities  of  life  much 
more  gravely  than  the  rabbit.  The  latter 
joyous  quadruped,  either  from  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  burrow,  or  from  some  other 
cause — perhaps  because  his  sentinels 
are  properly  posted — always  appears  far 
happier  than  the  hare,  who  has  nothing 
to  confide  in  but  his  fleetness,  and,  living 
in  the  open,  is  perpetually  liable  to  attack. 
Hence  that  restless  vigilance,  which  con- 
veys to  me  a  precisely  opposite  idea  to 
that  of  merriment.  Rabbits  and  hares 
are  abundant  in  the  dukeries,  and  the 
latter  are  curiously  frequent  at  Worksop 
and  the  Sherwood  region  generally,  the 
enormously  tall  bracken  afFording  splendid 
cover.  Where  rabbits  are  there  will  be 
foxes,  and  strange  stories  are  told  of 
the  numerical  strengtli  of  Reynard  in 
the  forest.  One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
assures  me  that  he  has  at  one  time  seen 
as  many  as  six  great  dog-foxes  spring  out 
of  a  covert,  and  make  off  with  that  beauti- 
ful loping  gait  peculiar  to  the  craftiest  and 
handsomest  of  our  carnivora.  Badgers, 
too,  Inrk  in  the  deep  dells ;  otters  haunt 
the  Maun  and  other  streamlets;  and  the 
great  wealth  of  furred  and  feathered  game 
attracts  the  prowling  weasel,  stoat,  and 
polecat.  Few  animals,  to  the  unprejudiced 
observer,  are  prettier  than  these  congeners 


of  the  precious  sable.  Their  movements 
are  inexpressibly  lithe  and  graceful,  and 
their  bright,  cruel*  eyes  have  a  peculiar 
lustre.  As  I  saunter  along  the  Druid's 
Temple  or  the  Lover's  Walk — I  don't  quite 
know  which  it  is,  but  a  lovely  dell,  rich 
with  underwood,  and  so  screened  aloft 
that  only  rare  patches  of  sky  are  to  be 
seen — some  half-dozen  of  those  beautiful 
little  beasts,  which  are  proverbially  never 
caught  asleep,  turn  round  to  look  upon 
me,  showing  their  white  throats  and  twist- 
ing their  bodies  with  serpent-like  ease.  As 
I  have  no  hen-roosts  of  my  own  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Worksop,  I  am  vastly 
interested  in  these  weasels,  and  I  reverence 
also  the  stoat,  as  the  happy  animal  privi- 
leged to  supply  the  ermine  and  miniver  of 
ineffable  personages.  Nearer  dwellers  to 
Sherwood,  however,  look  upon  the  lesser 
carnivora  much  as  a  border  settler  does 
upon  a  Red  Indian.  They  can  see  no 
beauty  in  the  truculent  little  animals,  ever 
on  the  watch  for  a  stray  chick  or  duckling, 
and  more  diflBcult  to  guard  against  than 
the  crafty  fox,  whose  greater  size  keeps 
him  out  of  a  certain  kind  of  mischief. 

Through  Worksop  Manor,  now  let  to 
Mr.  Cookson,  the  path  is  of  exceeding 
beauty,  albeit  the  house,  like  that  of  every 
dukery,  has  little  historic  interest.  Old 
Worksop  Manor  House,  said  to  have  con- 
tained five  hundred  rooms,  was  commenced 
before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
by  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  puis- 
sant Talbot,  who  after  long  and  valiant 
service  in  the  French  wars,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Patay,  it  is  said  by  the  army 
commanded  by  the  now  somewhat  dim  if 
not  mythical  Maid  of  Orleans.  This 
gallant  soldier  acquired  Worksop  by 
marriage,  he  having  espoused  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Nevil,  Lord  Furnival.  The 
edifice  commenced  by  *'  Shakespeare's 
Talbot "  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  the  poet  himself,  when  Bess  of  Hard- 
wick,  having  married  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  as  her  fourth  husband,  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  house  at  Work- 
sop before  she  buried  him.  In  1761  this 
grand  structure  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
with  a  magnificent  collection  of  books, 
pictures,  and  statues,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  mansion  so  nobly  planned  that  when 
one  quarter  of  it  was  completed  the  pro- 
prietor judged  it  sufficiently  large  for  all 
purposes  of  use  or  splendour.  No  sooner 
had  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  bought  it  than 
he  began  to  pull  it  down.  Subsequently 
it  was  repaired  and  used  as  a  dwelling  by 
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Lord  Foley,  but  has  no  valae  of  an  archi- 
tectural or  arcbasolngical  kind.  As  I  pass 
down  the  shaded  pathway  and  emerge  into 
the  roadway  which  divides  Worksop  Manor 
from  Wei  beck,  I  become  aware  of  the 
opening  of  the  Welbeck  tunnel,  a  remark- 
able strncture  made  at  enormous  cost  by 
the  present  Duke  of  Portland,  presumably 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  plebeian 
figure  from  offending  ducal  eyes  by  walk- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ducal  domain. 
There  is  a  right  of  way  crossing  Worksop 
Manor  and  passing  through  Welbeck  to 
Holbeck  and  Whitwell,  and  as  this  right 
could  not  be  contested,  the  droll  idea  was 
hit  upon  of  covering  up  the  accursed  path. 
As  I  enter  the  tunnel,  and  recognise  its 
admirable  workmanship  and  costly  appara- 
tus for  lighting,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  ought  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 
At  first  wonder  and  amusement  prevail, 
and  I  examine  the  costly  result  of  a  childish 
whim  with  curiosity ;  but  as  the  damp 
strikes  chilly  on  limbs  heated  by  a  long 
walk,  I  mutter  anything  but  blessings  on 
its  builder.  For  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  this  detestable  tunnel  —  gravelike 
within,  but  without,  as  I  happen  to  know, 
emerald  green  with  turf  and  purple  with 
rhododendr6ns.  As  I  stride  vengefully 
on  I  wonder  how  far  any  peer — "Highland 
or  Lowland,  far  or  near" — is  entitled  to 
inter,  as  it  were,  a  right  of  way  across  his 
property,  and  to  consign  me  to  a  catacomb, 
when  the  law  gives  me  the  privilege  of 
walking  across  a  park,  enjoying  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  the  sweet  summer  breeze  ! 
Would  the  tutelary  genius  of  Sherwood, 
Robin  Hood,  have  tamely  endured  this 
indignity,  and  why  do  his  degenerate  des- 
cendants pass  it  by  with  a  smile  ?  May- 
hap, the  liberally- distributed  venison  of 
Welbeck  soothes  the  stomach  of  village 
Hampdens,  and  the  vast  sums  of  money 
lavished  on  the  buildings  at  the  Abbey  are 
accepted  in  condonation  of  a  contemptuous 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  country- 
side. 

Chilled  in  body,  but  heated  in  temper, 
I  emerge  once  more  into  the  sunshine  at 
the  far  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  past  smiling 
meadows  and  waving  cornfields,  make  for 
that  part  of  merrie  Sherwood  which  yet 
remains  untouched  by  the  woodman's  axe, 
an  oasis,  as  it  were,  of  the  forest  primeval 
in  the  very  heart  of  busy  England,  Under 
the  names  of  Birklands  and  Bilhagh,  here 
is  a  delicious  wilderness  of  oak  and  ash, 
beech  and  birch,  with  rich  undergrowth  of 
bracken,  wild  rappberry,  and  dog-rose,  with 


patches  of  fragrant  gorse,  graceful  broom, 
white  and  purple  heather  in  the  more  open 
spaces.  Squirrels  run  nimbly  up  the  tree 
trunks,  and  turn  their  pretty  heads  to  gaze 
upon  the  intruder;  countless  finches  flit 
from  bough  to  bough  ;  and  a  mighty  army 
of  jackdaws — or  "  jacks,"  as  they  are  called 
here — keep  up  a  solemn  cawing.  The 
hollow  limbs  of  the  ancient  oaks  are 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  jackdaw — a 
sociable  bird  withal,  only  taking  up  with 
lonely  church  steeples  in  default  of  com- 
fortable hollow  trees  and  the  company  of 
his  kind.  As  the  smaller  carnivora  abound 
on  terra  firma,  so  do  lordly  falcons  and 
the  shorter-winged  hawks  scour  the  air 
in  quest  of  prey,  and  the  brilliant  king- 
fisher haunt  the  streams.  Birklands  is  a 
genuine  bit  of  old  England,  dear  to  the 
zoologist  and  ornithologist,  and  a  mine 
to  the  entomologist.  It  is  a  paradise  of 
forest  and  forest  life,  full  of  unspeakable 
charm  to  the  eye  sated  with  trim  gardens 
and  lordly  avenues.  Nowhere,  within  easy 
reach  of  great  towns,  is  such  wealth  of 
oaks  with  their  beautiful  light- green  foliage, 
and  limbs  strangely  gnarled  and  twisted 
by  the  tempest.  Here  is  the  magnificent 
Major  oak  and  the  so-called  Shambles  oak, 
on  which  stolen  forest  mutton  was  hung 
to  be  dressed.  Near  these  venerable  patri- 
archs of  the  forest  are  groups  of  graceful 
birches,  like  wood-nymphs  robed  in  silver- 
gauze,  treading  a  measure  while  their 
seniors  look  quietly  on.  Their  carpet  is 
deep  and  soft,  formed  of  the  debris  of 
thousands  of  generations  of  ferns;  their 
music  abundant,  for  the  air  is  full  of 
melody. 

On  the  southern  margin  of  this  beautiful 
forest  is  the  village  of  Edwinstowe — the 
ideal  of  a  woodland  village,  with  church 
spire  springing  high  above  an  ocean  of 
leafage.  Greatly  helped  by  the  refreshment 
at  the  village  inn — which  may  or  may 
not  mark  the  spot  where  Edwin,  King  of 
Northumbria,  fell  in  battle  twelve  centuries 
and  a  half  ago — I  make  for  Thoresby, 
driving  pleasantly  along  through  Bilhagh 
towards  that  most  beautiful  of  parks. 
Thoresby,  like  Worksop,  may  be  styled  a 
disfranchised  dukery,  for  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Earl  Manvers — a  Pierrepont, 
but  not  a  descendant  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  whose  name  made  some  noise 
in  the  world  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Old  Thoresby — the  house  in 
which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was 
born — was  burnt  in  1745,  and  the  sump- 
tuous, but  hideous  mansion,  built  in  its 
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place  by  the  late  Duke  of  KingstoD,  has 
recently  been  taken  down  to  naake  way 
for  the  handsome  house  which  looks  on 
one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  park  scenery  in 
the  world.  The  dwelling  last  abolished 
sheltered  in  its  time  two  notable  persons, 
one  of  whom  was  a  friend,  and  the  other 
something  more,  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston 
just  mentioned. 

The  celebrated  Corsican  patriot,  Pascal 
Paoli — Bosworth's  Paoli — found  a  home 
at  Thoreaby ;  as  did,  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  supposed  husband,  "the  Chudleigh," 
really  Countess  of  Bristol,  and  the  most 
audacious  bigamist  that  ever  wore  the 
coronet  of  a  peeress.  All  the  strange 
story  of  this  most  extraordinary  of  maids 
of  honour,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  her  private  marriage  with  Captain 
Hervey — who  afterwards  became  Earl  of 
Bristol  —  married  Evelyn  Pierrepont, 
Duke  of  Kingston,  her  husband  being 
alive  at  the  time,  may  be  traced  in  the 
letters  of  Walpole,  who  hated  her,  and 
rarely  wrote  of  her  save  as  "the  Chud- 
leigh." So  far  as  can  be  learned  from 
Walpole  and  others,  she  married  her  first 
husband  out  of  downright  rage  and  dis- 
appointment at  missing  so  great  a  match 
as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  insisted  on 
the  marriage  being  kept  a  profound 
secret,  and  retained  her  post  as  maid  of 
honour,  scandalising  meanwhile  the  not 
very  squeamish  courtiers  of  the  period  by 
openly  encouraging  the  attentions  of  the 
Duke  of  Kingston,  and  by  appearing  at  a 
masquerade  in  such  a  costume  as  the  most 
intrepid  of  modem  ballet-girls  would 
shudder  at.  There  is  yet  extant  a  droll 
pamphlet,  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
Mies  Chudleigh  in  the  airy  costume  re- 
ferred to.  The  letter-press  was,  or  pur- 
ports to  have  been,  written  by  the  valet 
of  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  gives  rise 
to  some  curious  thoughts  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  posthumous 
renown  of  heroes  and  heroines  if  their  lives 
were  written  by  their  valets  de  chambre. 
There  is  another  work  of  this  kind  written 
by  the  femme  de  chambre  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  strange  enough  in  its  revela- 
tions of  the  inner  palace  life  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  writer  was 
a  species  of  impecunious  gentlewoman, 
and  did  not  hate  her  mistress,  it  is  less 
remarkable  for  brutal  candour  than  the 
pamphlet  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Kingston's  valet,  after  his  dismissal  from 
his  master's  service  at  the  instance  of  his 
mistress.     In  every  line  the  spite  of  the 


author  peeps  out,  especially  when  he 
hints  at  her  grace's  nnholy  and  im- 
moderate love  for  Madeira.  So  far  as  can 
be  gathered,  she  led  the  unhappy  duke  a 
terrible  life  until  he,  seeing  nothing  better 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  died, 
and  was  buried  out  of  the  way,  after  four 
years  of  married  life.  The  trial  of  his 
relict  for  bigamy  was  a  cause  celebre, 
which  afforded  infinite  scope  to  the  scandal- 
mongers of  the  period ;  but  although  her 
marriage  was  declared  illegal,  she  escaped 
punishment  for  bigamy  by  pleading  her 
"  privilege  as  a  peeress,"  a  claim  which 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  was  allowed, 
and  she  died  a  few  years  afterwards 
abroad,  almost  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Actually  next  door  to  Thoresby  is  mag- 
nificent Clumber,  a  park  superbly  wooded 
and  abounding  in  varied  foliage.  As  I 
drive  past  thickets  of  rhododendrons  and 
shrubs  of  every  kind,  past  plantations  of 
beech  and  Spanish  chestnut,  the  rabbits 
Bcutter  away  in  all  directions  towards  the 
holes  with  which  the  sandy  soil  is  honey- 
combed. Clumber,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes 
of  Newcastle,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  and  has  a  look  of  faded  grandeur 
despite  the  wealth  of  art  hidden  within  its 
not  very  symmetrical  walls.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  a  dukery  in  abeyance,  but  the 
splendid  collection  of  pictures  is  yet  to  be 
seen,  and  the  library  is  open  to  scholars. 
The  oddest  thing  about  Clumber  and  the 
dukeries  generally,  saving  Thoresby,  is 
the  hideousness  of  the  houses  externally. 
During  the  last  century,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present,  a  degenerate 
classical  style  influenced  the  minds  of 
architects,  and  deformed  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  England  with 
ghastly  edifices.  Probably  the  generation 
which  built  Regent  Street  thought  them 
beautiful  enough,  and  imagined  a  vile 
imitation  of  an  Italian  palazzo  well  placed 
among  English  woodland  scenery.  Worse 
than  this,  it  was  considered  tasteful  to 
drop  down  a  stone  or  stucco  temple  here 
and  there  in  the  grounds,  in  a  meaning- 
less kind  of  way.  Nothing  is  more 
depressing  than  to  come  plump  upon  one 
of  these  edifices,  with  its  pale  distraught 
look,  as  if  it  wondered  how  it  got  there, 
and  was  anxious  to  find  its  way  back  to 
its  native  land.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
— bating  his  objectionable  tunnel — the 
works  completed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
are  free  from  the  reproach  of  bad  taste ; 
the  lodges  and  other  buildings  being  well 
designed  and  magnificently  executed.  Per- 
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haps  Welbeck  Abbey  is  hopeless,  beyond 
reform  and  restoration,  bat  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  render  it  handsome ; 
and  if  not  picturesque,  it  is  at  least 
luxurious,  and  curious  with  its  strange 
underground  passages  and  apartments ; 
but  Clumber  is  awful  in  its  dull  heaviness 
and  want  of  outline.  It  is,  after  all, 
nature  that  is  to  be  sought  among  the 
dukeries;  the  splendour  of  varied  foliage ; 
the  truly  English  verdure  and  freshness  of 
every  scene ;  the  feathery  splendour  of 
gigantic  ferns ;  the  sweet  perfume  of 
heather  and  gorse ;  the  play  of  sunlight 
on  the  open  glades,  across  which  the  stately 
hart,  the  lusty  fallow-buck,  and  the  dainty 
roe  flash  like  a  dream  of  grace  and  beauty; 
the  soft  murmur  of  the  streamlet,  and  the 
placid  repose  of  the  lake,  the  merry 
scamper  of  the  rabbit,  the  sharp  cry  of  the 
fox,  and  the  full  choir  of  multitudinous  birds. 


SOME   NEW   USES   OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

If  you  have  a  chance  of  learning  pho- 
tography, do.  Not  that  you  may  swell 
the  number  of  those  amateurs  who  fill 
their  friends'  albums  with  hideous  groups 
— your  amateur  is  seldom  content  with  a 
single  face  ;  it  takes  him  so  much  trouble 
to  arrange  his  apparatus,  and  make  his 
chemicals  work  properly,  that  he  thinks 
nothing  less  than  a  group  can  repay 
him — but  that  you  may  be  able  to  help 
yourself  and  the  public  in  whatever 
business  or  profession  you  may  have 
chosen.  For  there  is  scarcely  a  trade, 
except  that  of  public  speaking,  which 
is  not  directly  or  indirectly  helped  by 
photography.  Doctors,  astronomers,  en- 
gravers, architects,  map -drawers,  sur- 
veyors, are  all  indebted  to  this  art. 

Not  only  does  photography  reproduce, 
with  absolute  perfection,  details  which  the 
most  scrupulous  eye-work  could  not  trace 
without  errors,  but  it  actually  sees  what 
is  invisible ;  the  sensitive  plate  receives 
impressions  which  altogether  escape  the 
human  eye.  Thus,  a  French  ambassador 
in  Greece,  Baron  Gros,  who  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  photography,  took  one  day  a 
view  of  the  Acropolis.  He  never  looked 
at  it  again  till  he  was  back  in  Paris  ;  and 
then,  examining  it  with  the  microscope,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  on  a  stone  in  the 
foreground  the  figure  of  a  lion,  devouring 
a  serpent,  in  the  very  earliest  style  of  Greek 
art.  Here  was  something  which  none  of 
the  antiquarians,  who  have  counted  every 


stone  in  the  old  temple  of  Pallas  Athene, 
had  ever  noticed ;  the  sun  had  found  it 
out,  and  the  Frenchman's  photograph  had 
made  it  evident  to  the  eyes  of  men.  It  is 
the  same  with  MSS.  The  parts  that  have 
through  age  and  damp  become  illegible, 
stand  out  in  the  photographic  copy  as 
strongly  marked  as  the  rest.  Ink  gets 
yellow  with  time;  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  gives  it  its  colouring,  is  gradually 
oxidised  until  even  a  magnifying-glass  can 
trace  nothing  on  the  parchment ;  but  the 
chemical  effect  remains ;  the  ink,  which 
has  become  invisible,  still  has  power  to 
diminish  the  susceptibility  to  light  of 
those  parts  on  which  it  was  laid  ;  and 
so  the  writing,  which  had  long  since 
disappeared,  comes  out  black  and  legible 
by  the  aid  of  the  camera. 

This  use  of  photography  is  very  valuable 
to  the  classical  scholar.  It  gives  him  a 
chance  of  recovering  the  MSS.  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  whose  works  were 
supposed  to  have  perished.  Besides  the 
burning  of  libraries  like  that  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  natural  decay  when  rolls  of  parch- 
ments were  stored  for  safety  in  damp 
cellars,  there  was,  all  through  the  dark 
ages,  a  cruel  custom  of  taking  classical 
MSS.  and  using  the  parchment  up  again, 
after  rubbing  off  the  ink  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  pumice-stone.  Thus,  if  a  new 
account-book  was  wanted,  and  the  monas- 
tery funds  were  low,  instead  of  buying  a 
few  new  skins,  brother  Paulus,  sub-prior 
and  bursar,  thought  he  was  doing  a  very 
clever  thing  by  diving  into  the  library  and 
picking  out  a  volume  containing,  perhaps, 
the  now  lost  books  of  Livy ;  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  Greek  plays  —  anything, 
except,  of  course,  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  and  those  of  Aristotle,  whom, 
somehow,  the  mediaeval  schoolmen  had 
come  to  look  upon  with  as  much  reverence 
as  if  he  had  been  a  father  of  the  Church. 
The  said  volume  was  handed  over  to  a 
serving-brother,  who  washed  it,  pumiced 
it,  and  got  rid  as  wholly  as  he  could  of  the 
ungodly  writing  which  it  was  a  pious  work 
to  render  illegible.  This  sort  of  thing  went 
on  most  vigorously  just  before  the  dis- 
covery or  introduction  from  the  East  of 
paper-making ;  for,  of  course,  as  civilisa- 
tion advanced,  the  uses  of  parchment  and 
vellum  multiplied  much  more  rapidly  than 
sheep  and  calves  did.  So  it  comes  to  pass 
that  in  almost  every  monastery  there  are 
some  of  these  palimpsests,  i.e.  rescraped 
parchments,  on  which  bills  and  expenses, 
or  monastic  and  theological  rubbish,  covers 
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Bomething  for  wliicli  scholars  have  perhaps 
long  been  vainly  searching.  Such  palimp- 
sests have  hitherto  been  treated  v?ith  acids 
of  various  kinds  to  get  rid  of  the  new  ink, 
and  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tannin  to 
bring  out,  if  possible,  the  old  writing.  All 
this  washing,  however,  too  often  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  whole  hopelessly 
illegible  ;  whereas  photography  does  away 
with  the  need  of  it.  In  the  sun  picture  the 
effaced  original  comes  out  often  as  clearly 
as  that  which  was  written  afterwards  ;  and 
then,  of  course,  it  is  no  very  difificult  task 
to  read  between  the  lines.  But  this  appli- 
cation of  photography  is  useful,  not  to  the 
scholar  only,  but  to  the  statesman,  or  mer- 
chant, or  special  correspondent,  or  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  send  letters  that  nobody 
else  can  read.  If  you  write  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  paper  will 
look  like  a  blank  sheet  over  which  a  fly 
has  traced  a  few  very  faint  marks;  you 
may  safely  send  it  even  by  way  of  the 
Russian  headquarters,  unless  indeed  there 
is  a  photographer  there  who  knows  the 
secret.  In  that  case  he  has  only  to  take 
a  sun  copy  of  your  seemingly  blank  sheet, 
and  what  you  wrote  becomes  as  legible  as 
the  old  "  sympathetic  ink  "  of  our  grand- 
mothers used  to  when  held  before  the  fire. 
Bankers,  too,  may  sometimes  find  it  con- 
venient to  have  doubtful  cheques  photo- 
graphed. However  carefully  the  original 
amount  may  have  been  washed  out,  the 
sun  will  bring  it  up  again  to  the  confusion 
of  the  forger.  As  for  doctors,  it  may  be 
worth  their  while  now  and  then  to  photo- 
graph their  patients  when  they  suspect 
there  is  any  eruptive  disease  not  yet  visible. 
Mr.  H.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  cites  the  case  of 
a  lady  who  had  always  (as  the  phrase  is) 
"  taken  well."  She  "  came  out  "  one  day 
all  over  little  black  spots.  The  photo- 
grapher was  blamed — his  chemicais  must 
have  been  bad,  or  the  plate  could  not  cave 
been  pronerjy  cleaned.  Two  days  later, 
however,  it  became  clear  that  the  lady  had 
small-pox;  in  fact,  she  died  of  it  soon  after. 
Yellow,  as  everyone  knows,  comes  out 
black  in  the  sun-picture,  so  her  face  must 
have  been  covered  with  very  faint  yellow 
spots  before  any  eye  could  trace  the  least 
mark  upon  the  skin. 

But,  besides  bringing  out  the  invisible, 
photography  helps  doctors  to  study  at 
their  ease  that  which  is  with  difficulty 
visible.  Everyone  who  has  been  to  a  "  spe- 
cialist " — a  doctor  who  has  made  one  organ 
his  study — knows  that  there  are  instru- 
ments for  looking  into  certain   parts  of 


the  human  body.  Thus  there  is  an 
ophthalmoscope  for  inspecting  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  a  laryngoscope  for 
looking  into  the  throat,  an  otoscope  for 
examining  the  ear,  and  many  others. 
For  the  individual  case,  the  eye  of  the 
operator  is  of  course  enough;  he  needs 
only  to  look  and  act,  just  as  your  dentist 
looks  into  a  little  mirror,  awkwardly  forced 
into  your  mouth,  when  he  is  preparing  to 
stop  a  tooth.  But  the  peculiarities  of  one 
case,  faithfully  reproduced,  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  dealing  with  other  like 
cases,  as  well  as  in  training  young  doctors. 
Hence  it  is  suggested  that  a  dark  chamber 
should  be  added  to  these  various  "  scopes," 
so  as  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  what  they 
give  an  insight  into. 

How  this  may  quite  readily  be  done  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  explain,  but  if  anyone 
will  go  to  Kew  or  to  Greenwich,  and  look 
at  the  barographs,  thermographs,  magneto- 
graphs,  and  other  like  instruments  for 
registering  by  photography  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, and  the  continual  variations  of 
the  magnet,  he  will  see  how  it  may  be 
managed.  In  all  these  there  is  an 
apparatus  with  a  system  of  lenses  for 
catching  a  ray  of  light  from  the  top  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  or  from  the  point  of 
the  magnet,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  there 
is  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  which,  un- 
rolled by  clockwork,  is  passed  under  the 
influence  of  the  luminous  point.  The 
sensitive  paper  is,  of  course,  kept  in  a 
dark  chamber,  through  a  narrow  chink  in 
which  the  ray  caught  from  the  mercury  or 
the  magnet  is  brought  to  bear  on  it, 
leaving  its  mark  in  a  wavy  line,  tne  curves 
of  which  show  the  variations  wmcli  it  is 
desired  to  put  on  record,  ior  this  inven- 
tion Sir  Francis  Eonalds  and  !Mr.  BrooKe 
got  the  Government  prize  of  five  hundred 
pounds  for  "  the  best  plan  to  save  labour 
m  taking  long  series  of  observations." 
What  that  labour  is  may  be  judged  even 
by  those  who  have  tried  such  a  simple 
thing  as  keeping  a  rain-guage.  Wome» 
can  do  it  better  than  men,  sajs  Professor 
Piazzi  Smith,  whose  wife  took  the  careful 
sets  of  observations  for  determining  the 
moisture,  dew  point,  &c.,  at  various  points 
up  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  ;  you  see  it  is 
something  like  work  in  a  sick  room,  going 
to  look  at  your  instrument  every  half- 
hour  exactly,  just  as  sometimes  it  is 
needful  to  give  a  patient  a  spoonful  of 
drink  at  the  like  interval.  But  oven 
women's   patience  has  a  limit;    and  the 
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photographic  registers  record  not  the 
variations  of  each  quarter  or  half  hour, 
but  the  changes  as  they  go  on  con- 
tinuously. The  laryngoscope  has  been 
provided  with  a  photographic  register  by 
its  inventor,  the  late  Dr.  Czermak,  of 
Leipsic ;  and  M.  Marcy,  a  French  doctor, 
has  applied  the  same  kind  of  arrangement 
to  the  sphygmograph,  or  instrument  for 
measuring  the  beatings  of  the  pulse.  The 
ordinary  sphygmograph  registers  the  pulsa- 
tion by  means  of  a  pencil  adjusted  to  the 
longer  arm  of  a  lever,  of  which  the 
shorter  arm  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the 
pulse  itself.  The  variations  are  thus  mag- 
nified, and  BO  made  more  visible  to  the 
eye.  Put  instead  of  the  pencil  a  black 
screen  pierced  with  a  minute  hole,  and  let 
the  light  through  this  hole  be  caught  on  a 
moving  band  of  sensitive  paper,  and  you 
will  get  a  photograph  of  the  movements 
of  the  pulse.  In  the  same  way  the  play 
of  the  muscles,  the  variations  in  tem- 
perature of  the  blood,  may  all  be  described 
in  a  series  of  curves  like  those  weather- 
curves  that  we  now  see  hung  up  in  almost 
every  public  room.  To  the  onlooker  all 
this  may  seem  merely  ingenious  trifling; 
but  scientific  men  know  better.  One 
instance  in  which  such  investigations 
have  already  borne  fruit  is  the  muscular 
mechanism  which  is  set  going  by  the 
different  passions.  Dr.  Duchenne,  of 
Boulogne,  got  up  artificial  changes  in 
expression  by  galvanising  the  various 
small  muscles  which  lie  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  face.  He  had  the  expressions 
corresponding  to  each  galvanic  shock 
photographed,  and  thereby  found  out 
what  set  of  muscles  is  at  the  service  of 
each  several  passion.  It  was  the  sight  of 
his  photographs  which  led  Mr.  Darwin 
into  the  line  of  thought,  which  resulted  in 
his  book  on  The  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals. 

One  of  the  great  uses  of  photography 
is  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  con- 
formation of  mountain  districts.  Those 
raised  maps  of  Switzerland  could  never 
be  much  more  than  guess-work  as  to 
everything  except  the  broadest  features, 
had  not  every  corner  of  the  Alps  been 
photographed  with  the  special  view  of 
learning  all  about  the  physical  o-eogrrar-nv 
of  the  country.  The  patient  photographer 
gets  his  baggage  (lightened  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  waxed  paper  for  collodion 
plates)  taken  to  a  peak  from  two  thousand 
five  nundred,  to  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred yards  high;    that  is  found  the  best 


height  for  showing  the  direction  of  the 
valleys.  He  begins  at  seven  a.m.,  and 
sets  his  apparatus  to  the  north ;  then  he 
goes  to  the  west,  and  so  on.  By  midday 
he  has  reached  the  east,  which  quarter  of 
the  horizon  is  then  lighted  in  the  least 
unfavourable  manner. 

The  dry  process,  by-the-way,  dispensing 
with  the  tent,  the  bath,  &c.,  and  sub- 
stituting for  collodioned  glass  paper  pre- 
pared with  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver, 
is  invaluable  for  the  traveller.  Under  the 
old  system,  if  he  was  separated  from  his 
tent,  he  was  helpless.  A  Frenchman,  sent 
out  expressly  to  take  photographs  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  lost  his  tent  in  Soudan,  and 
was  therefore  unable  to  take  a  single  view 
all  the  way  down  to  Khartoum. 

Map-making  by  photography  has  in 
France  been  substituted  several  times  for 
the  ordinary  methods  of  survey.  Of  course 
such  maps  are  absolutely  perfect,  sup- 
posing the  necessary  calculations  required 
in  piecing  together  the  different  views  are 
correctly  made.  This  is  a  troublesome 
affair  ;  a  map  of  the  environs  of  Grenoble, 
embracing  about  twelve  square  miles,  re- 
quired twenty-nine  views  taken  from 
eighteen  stations. 

M.  Chevalier  has,  however,  invented  a 
much  more  rapid  method,  whereby  two 
views — panoramic — one  supplementing  the 
other,  are  sufl&cient.  They  are  taken  by 
means  of  a  cylindrical  "  dark  chamber," 
with  a  very  narrow  vertical  slit  in  it.  The 
cylinder  revolves  slowly  round  a  vertical 
axis,  and  by  means  of  a  reflecting  prism 
the  image  of  the  landscape  is  thrown  on  a 
circular  sensitive  plate  at  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  The  French  hope  for  great 
results  from  this  method  applied  to  mili- 
tary map-drawing.  They  certainly  have  a 
good  deal  to  learn  in  that  direction,  unless 
they  have  vastly  improved  since  the  late 
war,  in  which  the  Prussians  knew  France 
perfectly,  while  there  was  scarcely  a  French 
general  who  did  not  blunder  grievously, 
owing  to  total  ignorance  of  the  geography 
of  his  own  country.  One  can  readily 
imagine  how  the  labour  of  copying  and 
reducing  to  scale  is  lessened  by  photo- 
graphy. In  this  way  a  rare  map  may  be 
copied  in  a  couple  of  hours.  No  wonder 
most  of  the  European  war- offices  have 
I  heir  pnotographic  department.  Its  use- 
fulness is  not  confined  to  map-drawing ; 
they  can  even  take  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  the  trajectories  or  curves  de- 
scribed by  shells  and  cannon-balls. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  photo- 
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graphic  weather- registers,  which,  as  it  were, 
write  down  in  shorthand  all  changes  of 
climate  from  moment  to  moment.  Curves  of 
this  kind,  appealing  to  the  eye,  are  much 
more  easily  understood  than  tahles  of 
figures.  Besides, they speakalanguage com- 
mon to  all  the  world  ;  while,  unfortunately, 
some  civilised  nations  reckon  in  inches  and 
lines, others  in  millimetres;  somemarktheir 
instruments  on  Fahrenheit's  system,  others 
according  to  Reaumur,  others  on  the  cen- 
tigrade plan.  A  celebrated  physicist 
becomes  quite  enthusiastic  when  speaking 
of  the  value  of  these  registers  as  compared 
with  the  most  zealous  and  unwearied 
human  observers.  "  You  can't  tire  them 
out,"  says  he.  "Monotony  is  their  ele- 
ment, regularity  the  condition  of  their 
existence.  Just  wind  up  your  observer 
and  set  him  going,  and  there  he  remains 
at  his  post,  night  and  day,  heat  or  cold  ; 
his  eye  is  always  clear,  his  hand  firm.  He 
never  dozes,  nor  goes  off  into  a  brown 
study.  He  never  thinks,  as  some  uncon- 
scientious observers  do,  of  fabricating 
imaginary  observations  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
which  were  made  while  he  was  snoozing." 
In  this  way  not  only  the  temperature,  but 
the  electrical  condition,  the  moisture,  &c., 
of  the  atmosphere,  may  be  registered,  and 
are  registered  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  One 
of  the  strangest  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  that  whereby  Dr.  Neumeyer,  head 
of  the  hydrographic  department  at  Berlin, 
has  been  able  to  photograph  both  the 
course  of  submarine  currents  and  also  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  different  depths. 
A  thermometer  and  a  compass  shut  up  in  a 
brass  box  are  sunk  with  the  sounding- 
lead.  There  is  the  usual  revolving  roll 
of  sensitive  paper,  and  the  light  thrown 
on  it  is  violet  (caused  by  passing  a  series 
of  electrical  sparks  through  rarefied 
nitrogen),  and  travels  down  a  Geissler's 
tube.  A  sort  of  rudder  attached  to  the 
box  keeps  the  compass  in  the  line  of  the 
current. 

A  very  simple  application  of  photo- 
graphy has  lately  enabled  Dr.  Forel  to 
determine  from  day  to  day  the  clearness 
of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
lake,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  turbid  in 
summer,  very  clear  in  winter ;  and  the 
change  comes  on  sometimes  in  a  single 
day.  You  only  have  to  sink  sensitive 
paper  to  a  certain  depth,  and  then  com- 
pare the  different  shades,  deeper  or  lighter, 
according  as  the  water  is  clearer  or  less 
transparent.  In  February  you  must  go  to 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  to  get  the  same 


effect  which  in  July  is  produced  at  fifty 
yards. 

Even  spectrum  analysis  is  helped  by 
photography — dark  lines,  wholly  inappre- 
ciable by  the  eye,  are  thereby  discovered 
in  the  violet  rays.  Some  of  us  have  seen 
a  gas-jet  vibrating  in  unison  with  a  musical 
note,  and  have  been  shown  how,  by  catching 
it  in  a  revolving  mirror,  the  jet  may  be 
turned  into  a  scalloped  ribbon  of  flame. 
This  ribbon  has  been  photographed — 
cyanogen,  which  gives  a  violet  light,  being 
substituted  for  common  gas.  In  some- 
what the  same  way  the  vibration  of  musical 
strings  may  be  recorded  photographically. 

One  word  about  the  autotypes  now  so 
common  in  illustrated  books.  All  these 
depend  on  the  fact  that  gelatine  mixed 
with  bichromate  of  potassium  becomes  as 
it  were  tanned  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays.  It  is  no  longer  soluble,  does  not 
swell  in  cold  water,  and  takes  printer's 
ink.  But  where  it  has  been  kept  from 
the  action  of  light  it  swells  in  water,  and 
will  not  take  printer's  ink.  Hence  a  ready 
mode  of  procedure.  Mix  your  bichromatised 
gelatine  with  any  colouring  matter — 
powdered  charcoal,  for  instance — and  the 
parts  on  which  the  light  acts  will  retain 
their  colour,  while  all  trace  of  it  may  be 
washed  out  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
mixture.  A  sheet  of  paper  covered  with 
gelatine  and  charcoal-powder  is  first  ren- 
dered sensitive  by  a  bath  of  bichromate  of 
potassium.  The  negative  is  then  fastened 
on  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  in  the  camera. 
To  develope  the  picture,  the  sheet  must  be 
steeped  in  warm  water.  All  the  gelatine 
will  be  washed  out  of  those  parts  which 
the  shadows  of  the  negative  have  protected 
against  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  which 
correspond  to  the  light  parts  of  the  real 
object.  In  this  way  a  positive  is  obtained, 
the  raised  parts  of  which  are  hard  enough 
to  make  an  impression  on  lead  or  on 
printers'  metal ;  so  that  moulds  may  be 
taken  by  simple  pressure,  if  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  take  them  by  the  usual  electro- 
type process.  In  this  way  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  a  photograph  is  combined  with 
the  durability  of  stereotype.  These  pho- 
tographic processes  are  due  to  our  country- 
man Mr.  Goodbury.  There  are  also  pro- 
cesses called  photolithography,  whereby 
the  impression  is  worked  off  more  directly 
from  the  photograph  itself;  but  these 
have  not  yet  been  brought  to  perfection. 
The  grease  of  printers'  ink  makes  it  diflSoult 
to  print  directly  from  the  photographic 
plate,    as    anyone    can    understand    who 
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remembers  that  the  surest  way  to  spoil  a 
photograph  is  to  touch  it  with  greasy 
fingers. 

The  camera  is  also  a  wonderful  help  to 
the  microscope.  It  saves  the  eyes.  And 
nothing  is  more  fatiguing  than  to  use 
the  microscope  for  any  length  of  time ; 
especially  when  one  has  to  draw  figures  of 
what  it  discloses.  Moreover,  two  stereo- 
scopic views  make  it  possible  to  present 
the  magnified  object  in  its  natural  form, 
whereas  with  the  unassisted  eye  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  anything  but  a  flattened 
picture  of  it.  Lastly,  when  the  micro- 
scopic photographs  are  reproduced  in  a 
magnified  form,  details  come  out  which 
had  wholly  escaped  the  observer.  As 
we  found  in  other  cases,  the  sensitive 
plate  sees  things  which  the  eye  cannot 
see,  even  when  helped  by  the  microscope. 
Of  course  photography  may  be,  and  is, 
applied  to  diminish  as  well  as  to  magnify. 
You  may  photograph  a  folio  so  that  it 
may  be  put  in  a  nutshell ;  nay,  if  there 
were  any  advantage  in  it,  all  the  books  in 
the  British  Museum  might  be  so  repro- 
duced as  to  be  packed  in  a  chest  of 
drawers. 

One  thing  still  bafiles  the  photographer  : 
the  permanent  reproduction  of  the  colours 
of  the  object  photographed.  We  say  per- 
manent, for  Mr.  Becquerel  has  reproduced 
them  on  an  iodised  plate,  treated  with 
salts  of  silver;  but  neither  he,  nor  the 
others  who  are  working  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, have  as  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the 
coloured  image.  You  can  easily  get  nega- 
tives which  will  give  red,  blue,  or  yellow 
impressions  by  interposing  respectively  a 
green,  orange,  or  violet  screen  —  those 
colours  stopping  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
rays — but  this  is  not  of  very  much  use ; 
so  we  end  as  we  began :  "  Learn  photo- 
graphy if  you  have  the  chance.  Who 
knows  but  you  may  hit  upon  the  mode  of 
fixing  the  colours  of  things  as  we  see 
them?" 

GEORGIE'S  WOOER. 

A   STORY   IN   THIRTEEN    CHAPIEES. 
CHAPTER   XII. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  feat  called  "  breaking 
down  "  is  at  all  times  a  vast  mistake,  and 
one  to  be  of  all  things  avoided  if  possible. 

To  break  down  in  health,  in  spirits,  in 
purae,  or  in  an  undertaking,  is  generally  a 
calamity  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
those   about  us   also,  since   no   one  ever 


broke  down  in  any  way  whatsoever  without 
entailing  an  immense  amount  of  discomfort 
upon  some  other  person  or  persons,  who 
thereupon  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
mourn  over  so-and-so  having  so  little 
"determination,"  or  so  little  "self-control," 
or  so  little  "  pluck,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thus,  on  the  afternoon  subsequent  to 
Captain  Ainsleigh's  visit  to  Beach  House, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
Georgie  broke  down  most  lamentably,  and 
the  love-birds  held  that  they  had  two 
serious  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
state  of  things  in  general. 

First  and  foremost,  they  had  in  some 
way  or  other  picked  up  the  information 
that  Shag  was  to  become  the  property  of 
"the  little  old  gentlepin  with  windows  in 
his  eyes "  (by  which  description  the 
S heeling  banker  would  certainly  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  recognising  him- 
self) ;  and,  secondly.  Sister  was  ill,  so 
said  Nurse  Hughes,  and  couldn't  go  out 
with  them,  or  tell  them  stories,  or  be  at 
their  beck  and  call  as  was  her  gentle  wont. 

She  was  in  her  own  room,  lying  on  the 
sofa  by  the  fire,  and  nurse  had  pulled  the 
blind  down,  and  made  the  room  quite 
dark ;  and  when  Tricksy  put  her  head  in 
at  the  door,  nurse  said  "  Hush,"  and  "  Go 
away  ;  "  two  admonitions  Tricksy 's  very 
soul  detested. 

Prostrate  with  that  sort  of  headache 
that  only  comes  from  overwrought  nerves 
and  too-sorely  tried  powers  of  endurance, 
Georgie  longed  but  for  two  things — dark- 
ness and  silence.  We  all  long  for  these 
when  light  and  life  have  beaten  too 
strongly  on  us,  and  we  need  rest  and 
solitary  quietude  to  "commune  with  our 
own  hearts  and  be  still."  What  a  relief 
it  would  have  been  to  the  girl  not  to  have 
thought  at  all  !  But  alas  !  who  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  putting  aside  thought  because 
thought  is  pain  ? 

Rather  did  it  seem  as  though  the  very 
violence  of  the  throbbing  in  her  temples, 
the  pain  that  almost  blinded  her,  and 
made  her  cold  as  any  stone  in  spite  of  the 
piled-up  fire  and  the  big  shawl,  rendered 
thought  more  vividly  acute,  more  active* 
and  alive.  If  she  dropped  into  an  uneasy 
doze,  some  dream- voice  murmured  in  her 
ear,  "  Georgie — my  darling  !  "  and  she 
started  up  to  the  sense  of  some  beautiful 
thing  being  offered  her  that  she  must  not 
take — some  hand  holding  forth  a  perfuoaed 
flower  that  duty  bade  her  trample  under- 
foot— some  soft,  unutterably  sweet  melody 
falling  on  her  ear  that  duty  forbade  he^ 
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to  listen  to,  urging  her  to  push  forward 
into  a  desolate  country  where  such  melody 
was  not.  And  so  the  day  wore  on — the 
short  winter  day  that  had  been  such  an 
eventful  one,  that,  if  it  were  measured  by 
the  intensity  with  which  life  had  been 
lived  in  it,  would  have  far  outrun  any  mid- 
summer's day  that  ever  dawned. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  all  right  again,"  said 
the  young  mistress  to  Nurse  Hughes,  as 
that  faithful  handmaid  brought  a  cup  of 
tea  hot  and  strong,  and  assured  her  that 
it  was  a  panacea  for  every  ill  flesh  is  heir 
to ;  but  even  the  effort  of  lifting  the  cup 
to  her  lips  turned  her  sick  and  faint  with 
fresh  stabs  of  pain,  and  nurse  shook  her 
head  as  she  carried  the  empty  cup  down- 
stairs. 

*'  I  reckon,"  she  said  in  confidence  to 
the  housemaid,  "  the  young  gentleman  as 
were  here  this  morning  has  something  to 
do  with  all  this  ;  he  was  like  any  cops 
as  I  let  him  out ;  and  Miss  Greorgie,  why, 
she  was  like  another,  for  all  the  world — 
she  stood  like  an  image  in  a  china  shop 
beside  the  table ;  and  '  Nurse,'  says  she, 
'  I'm  not  very  well ;  give  the  children  their 
dinner  without  me ; '  and  out  she  walked, 
and  up  the  stairs  like  any  ghost,  and  never 
a  morsel  of  food  has  crossed  her  lips  this 
day.  I  wish  the  master  was  back  again, 
Mary  Anne,  so  I  do,  though  that  can't 
never  be." 

Outside  the  daylight  faded,  and  the 
sea  moaned  and  sobbed  upon  the  shore; 
the  wind  rose  rough  and  high.  Inside  all 
was  light  and  warmth,  and  the  cheery  fire- 
light cast  quaint  shadows  on  the  walls,  and 
flickered  on  the  pale  face  lying  back  upon 
the  pillow,  still  fair  to  look  upon,  though 
the  dark  circles  round  the  eyes  took  much 
of  its  youth  and  brightness  away.  Georgie 
had  fallen  into  an  uneasy  doze,  when  a 
light  tap  at  the  door  startled  her  into  con- 
sciousness. 

"  I  hope  nurse  hasn't  been  so  foolish  as 
to  send  for  Dr.  Babbiecomb,"  she  thought 
to  herself,  as  she  said  "  Come  in." 

Then  the  door  opened  very  softly,  and 
someone  came  in. 

-    But  it  was  not  Dr.  Babbiecomb.     It  was 
Mrs.  Ainsleigh. 

Perhaps  that  lady  was  a  shade  paler  than 
usual — as  if  she  had  passed  through  some 
sharp  mental  conflict  in  the  last  twenty- 
fonr  hours,  and  it  had  left  its  mark. 

Now,  I  almost  fear  Georgie  will  lose  her 
right  to  be  'considered  a  heroine,  when  it 
is  stated  that  she  sat  up  quickly,  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  together  after  her  usual 


fashion  when  troubled,  and  had  not  a  word 
to  say  ! 

You  see,  there  are  shades  and  gradations 
of  feeling ;  there  is  the  feeling  that  finds 
vent  in  words  or  tears,  and  there  is  the 
feeling  that  is  too  deep  for  either.  Thus, 
we  can  bid  "  God-speed,"  and  say  farewell 
to  a  friend  we  love  ;  we  can  wave  a  hand 
in  adieu  as  he  passes  from  our  sight ;  for 
though  tears  arise,  they  do  not  blind  us. 
But  when  the  "  desire  of  our  eyes  "  is  torn 
from  us,  the  lips  are  silent  because  the 
heart  feels  so  much,  and  we  cannot  watch, 
but  only  fall  upon  our  knees  and  pray. 

Had  Georgie  felt  less  keenly  at  the  sight 
of  her  unlooked-for  visitor,  she  might 
have  had  more  to  say;  as  it  was  she  had 
nothing.  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  was  shocked  at 
the  change  in  the  girl  since  she  had  last 
seen  her,  and  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes — 
tears  not  wholly  free  from  the  bitter  ingre- 
dient of  remorse — as  she  seated  herself  on 
the  sofa  by  her  side. 

"  You  must  forgive  me  for  coming  up 
here ;  but  the  servant  told  me  you  were 
ill,  and  I  was  afraid  you  might  try  to  come 
down.  Lay  your  head  back  as  it  was 
before,  and  don't  try  to  make  a  stranger  of 
me,  Georgie,  or  I  shall  have  to  leave  yoa." 

"  I  am  better  now,  thank  you,  a  good 
deal,  and  shall  soon  be  all  right  again.  It 
is  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me," 
said  Georgie,  finding  her  voice. 

"  No,  it  is  not  very  good  of  me,"  re- 
turned her  visitor,  "  because  I  wanted  so 
very  much  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me  ? "  repeated  the  girl,  all 
sorts  of  ideas  thronging  into  her  mind  as 
she  sat  up  in  spite  of  the  orders  she  had 
received,  and  grew,  if  that  were  possible, 
paler  than  before. 

Doubtless  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  had  come  to 
ask  her  to  give  some  promise — perhaps  a 
promise  never  to  see  Douglas  again.  Well, 
she  would  give  it ;  she  would  shrink  from 
nothing  that  could  bring  peace  again 
between  those  two.  She  would  do  just 
what  her  "dear"  would  have  wished,  if 
he  could  speak  and  tell  her. 

*'  Georgie,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  do 
something  for  me."  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ains- 
leigh took  one  cold  hand  in  both  hers,  and 
looked  intently  in  the  girl's  face. 

"  Whatever  you  want  me  to  do — I  will 
do,"  said  Georgie,  trembling. 

"I  have  no  daughter;  child — will  you 
be  one  to  me  ?  " 

Who  could  be  so  loving,  so  sweet,  so 
winning,  as  Douglas  Ainsleigh's  mother, 
when  she  willed  ? 
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She  read  first  wonder,  then  joy,  like  a 
rosy  day-dawn,  in  the  girl's  face,  and  drew 
the  poor  little  aching  head  gently  down 
upon  her  bosom. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  long  old-fashioned 
drawing-room  Douglas  waited,  with  what 
amount  of  patience  he  could  muster,  the 
result  of  his  mother's  mission — her  "ex- 
piation," she  called  it. 

He  had  arrived  some  ten  minutes  after 
her,  and  been  admitted  by  the  delighted 
housemaid,  who  informed  him  that  the 
young  mistress  was  ill  upstairs,  and  "  the 
lady  "  with  her.  This  piece  of  information 
did  not  tend  to  put  him  in  an  equable 
frame  of  mind,  and  he  passed  the  time 
chiefly  in  walking  to  and  fro,  from  the 
door  at  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  door  at 
the  other,  occasionally  varying  the  pro- 
ceeding by  standing  on  the  hearthrug, 
and  beating  the  devil's  tattoo  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened  very 
cautiously,  and  a  golden  curly  head 
appeared — only  a  head — nothing  more. 
After  taking  a  moment's  observation,  this 
head  disappeared,  and  another  was  sub- 
stituted. Then  the  door  opened  fully,  and 
admitted  the  love-birds.  Jack  carried 
Dandy  uncomfortably  hitched  up  under 
his  arm.  A  profound  melancholy  was  in 
the  poor  animal's  countenance,  and  his 
body  now  and  then  gave  a  wriggle  by 
way  of  protest,  but  other  signs  made  he 
none. 

Though  Jack  did  the  heavy  work,  and 
carried  Dandy,  Tricksy,  as  became  her  sex, 
was  the  one  to  speak.  She  came  close  to 
Captain  Ainsleigh,  and  looked  boldly  up 
at  him. 

"  We  yearly  can't  have  Dandy  selled," 
said  she,  getting  very  red  in  the 
face  and  developing  a  strong  tendency 
to  tears  as  she  cast  a  rueful  glance  at  the 
uncomfortable  Dandy.  "  The  other  man 
has  buyed  Sag,  but  we  yearly  can't  give 
'oo  Dandy !  " 

So  it  dawned  upon  their  listener  that 
the  children  were  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  "hard  times"  with  them,  and 
that  a  pressing  necessity  existed  for  them 
to  stick  to  the  few  earthly  possessions  left 
them,  and  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
probable  claimant  for  the  only  living 
creature  they  now  owned.  He  caaght 
Tricksy  up  in  his  strong  arms,  and  tossed 
her  aloft,  so  that  her  long  hair  floated  out 
like  an  aureole  round  her  head. 

"I'm  going  to  buy  you  all!"  he  said, 
laughing  —  "sister,  and   you,  and   Jack, 


and  Shag,  and  Dandy,  and  everybody — I 
shan't  let  the  other  man  have  Shag,  never 
fear ! " 

"  0 — h  !  "  said  Jack,  radiant  at  the  idea 
that  they  would,  at  all  events,  all  go  to- 
gether, and  pursing  up  his  rose-bud  of  a 
mouth  into  a  little  round  red  button. 
Dandy  took  advantage  of  the  general  ex- 
citement to  slip  from  Jack's  hold,  and 
retire  hastily  under  the  sofa,  where  he 
wagged  his  tail  against  the  floor  till  it 
sounded  like  an  aggravated  spiritual 
seance. 

"  'Oo  was  playing  at  being  a  bease,  and 
yunning  up  and  down  in  a  den,  when  we 
corned  in:  play  it  agen  and  let  us  play 
too,"  suggested  Tricksy,  ready  to  make  the 
most  of  her  opportanifcies.  Bat  Tricksy 's 
day  was  over,  for  a  soft  rustling  on  the 
stairs  told  of  Mrs.  Ainsleigh's  approach  ; 
and  there  was  another  step  too — a  step 
that  made  Douglas  Ainsleigh's  heart  beat 
thick  and  fast. 

"  You  must  not  keep  her,  Douglas ;  I 
have  only  let  her  come  down  for  a 
moment,"  said  his  mother,  already  speak- 
ing of  Georgie  as  something  precious  that 
belonged  to  those  two,  mother  and  son. 

Now  I  think  Jack's  description  of  what 
followed  is  more  graphic  than  any  other 
could  possibly  be. 

"The  big  man  with  the  brush  on  his 
face  kissed  Sissy,  so  him  did  !  " 

"  He  kissed  me  too,"  added  Tricksy, 
evidently  thinking  this  by  far  the  more 
important  fact  of  the  two. 

"  And  we's  all  to  go  to  his  house  to- 
mollow  to  have  us  tea  !  " 

"  And  the  other  man's  not  to  get  Sag !  " 

Thus  in  friendly  competition  the  love- 
birds tried  who  should  astonish  Nurse 
Hughes  most,  and  nurse  first  smiled,  and 
then  sat  down  and  laughed  outright  at  all 
this  information,  so  the  children  thought 
they  must  have  been  saying  very  clever 
things  to  amuse  her  so  much,  till  Tricksy 
saw  tears  in  nursey's  eyes,  and  wondering 
why  grown-up  people  cried  when  they 
were  laughing,  climbed  upon  her  knee, 
and  put  two  soft  little  arms  about  her 
neck  by  way  of  comfort ;  Dandy,  after  his 
usual  fashion  in  any  domestic  agitation, 
barking  madly  all  the  while,  and  looking 
at  everybody  as  if  he  wished  to  be  instantly 
taken  into  the  family  confidence. 

And  they  did  go  to  Fern  Leigh  "to- 
mollow,"  and  had  a  "real  good  time,"  and 
though  "  sister  "  was  very  quiet,  I  am  of 
opinion  she  was  the  happiest  of  the  party. 
"  You  shall  play  the  Blue  Danube  for  me 
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to-night,"  said  Douglas,  "  and  I  shall  turn 
over  the  leaves  !  " 

•'  Bat  I  don't  play  from  notes,"  answered 
Georgie,  with  an  air  of  coquetry  that  be- 
came her  marvellously  well,  and  brought 
a  bewitching  dimple  to  view. 

*'Very  well;  then  I  shall  sit  by  and 
count,"  said  Douglas.  And  he  did.  At 
least  he  sat  by ;  how  the  time  of  the  music 
fared  is  doubtful.  Indeed,  I  fear  the  whole 
performance  would  be  best  described  as — 
intermittent ! 

Mrs.  Ainsleigh  meanwhile  read  the 
Water-Babies  to  Jack  and  Tricksy,  who 
listened  with  round  eyes,  entranced,  and 
forgot  to  search  out  what  sister  was  doing 
in  the  inner  drawing-room. 

There  is  more  sweetness  than  sadness 
in  the  flowing  melody  to-night,  for  vibra- 
ting through  the  girl's  heart  is  a  loving, 
tender  joy,  as  she  feels  her  lover  near. 

"  But,  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Ainsleigh,  as 
she  kissed  her  new  daughter,  "  it  was  I 
who  was  Georgie's  Wooer  !  " 

"Never  mind,  mother,  who  was  the 
wooer,"  replied  her  son,  laughing,  "  so 
long  as  Georgie  is  won !  " 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

When  Captain  Ainsleigh's  solicitor  wrote 
to  Bedingfield  Harper  for  a  statement  of 
the  late  Captain  Hammond's  affairs,  those 
liabilities  that  had  been  such  a  terrible 
dread  and  burden  to  his  daughter  were 
found  to  have  disappeared :  a  fate  which 
necessity  also  forced  upon  the  genial 
stock-broker  himself  shortly  afterward ; 
for  having  "  cut  it  rather  too  fine,"  as  a 
friend  of  his  graphically  observed,  in  one 
particular  case,  he  had  to  repeat  the  first 
part  of  this  process  in  his  own  person 
with  despatch. 

Douglas  Ainsleigh  never  forget  the 
banker's  generous  kindness  to  Georgie  in 
her  hour  of  need  ;  and  at  last  Mrs. 
Willoughby  Robinson  realised  the  grand 
aim  and  object  of  her  life — she  dined  at 
Fern  Leigh  Manor,  proceeding  to  that 
hospitable  mansion  in  the  "  vehicle."  But 
then,  and  always,  the  banker's  wife  was 
comparatively  subdued  and  silent  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  the  younger ; 
and  the  power  that  so  compressed  her 
natural  assertive  impudence,  was  the  sure 


and  certain  knowledge  that  Georgie  had 
dealt  generously  by  her,  and  never  told 
Captain  Ainsleigh  of  that  unfortunate 
letter,  which  a  sudden  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel  had  rendered  an  unpardonable 
social  blunder,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
writer  herself. 

Mr.  Featherdew  looked  pinker  about  the 
eyes,  and  longer  about  the  face,  for  some 
time  after  Miss  Hammond's  engagement 
was  announced  to  astonished  Sheeling ; 
but  he  never  reproached  Mrs.  Ainsleigh 
for  a  want  of  candour  on  the  occasion  of 
their  memorable  interview — no,  not  even  in 
his  secret  heart. 

"She  could  hardly  tell  me  her  son 
loved  Miss  Georgie  when  nothing  was 
settled  about  the  matter,  though  I  dare- 
say she  knew  it,  and  that  was  what  made  her 
so  agitated  and  unlike  herself.  I  daresay 
she  felt  ready  to  order  me  out  of  the 
house  all  the  time  I  was  speaking  ;  and  I 
daresay  it  was  only  her  sweet  gracious- 
ness  of  heart  that  prevents  her  showing 
any  resentment  toward  me  by  her  manner 
now." 

Thus  pondered  the  Reverend  Anthony, 
and  he  was  strengthened  in  this  view  of 
the  case  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ainsleigh 
was  especially  sweet  and  gracious,  nay, 
almost  winning,  in  her  manner  to  him  ever 
after  that  momentous  visit. 

"  How  she  feels  for  my  disappoint- 
ment !  "  he  thought  to  himself. 

Since  a  special  blessing  is  pronounced 
to  that  Christian  virtue  that  "  thinketh  no 
evil,"  be  sure  the  simple,  honest-minded 
parish  priest  of  Sheeling  will  have  such  a 
blessing  on  his  life  and  work ! 
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DE.    OAEEICK. 

BY  M.  E.  BRADDON. 


CHAPTER   I.      THE    DOCTOR. 

Dr.  Carrick  was  a  man  of  genius  whose 
life  had  been  a  failure.  On  his  five-and- 
fortieth  birthday  he  looked  back,  with  a 
gloomy  gaze,  upon  a  career  that  had  not 
been  brightened  by  one  solitary  success. 
Most  men  have  their  intervals  of  good 
luck,  but  in  the  desert  of  this  man's  life 
there  had  been  no  green  spot.  People 
spoke  well  of  him,  lauded  him  for  his  high 
principles  and  rugged  honesty,  but  they 
began  to  call  him  poor  Carrick.  That  was 
bitter. 

He  had  practised  as  a  physician  in 
many  places.  First  in  a  quiet  country 
town,  where  he  kept  his  gig,  and  pinched 
himself  in  order  to  feed  his  horse,  and 
where  he  simulated  success  by  the  respect- 
ability of  his  appearance  and  surround- 
ings. But  the  cost  of  his  house  and 
servants,  his  horse  and  gig,  sleek  broad- 
cloth and  fine  linen,  crushed  him.  He 
succumbed  under  the  severe  proprieties 
of  provincial  life,  and  went  to  London, 
thinking  to  find  there  a  wider  field  for 
his  abilities. 

He  found  the  field  wide  enough,  so  wide 
indeed  that  nobody  seemed  aware  of  his 
existence.  If  he  had  been  a  clever  quack 
who  made  bread  pills,  he  might  have 
advertised  his  way  to  fortune ;  but  he  was 
only  a  man  who  had  adopted  a  difficult 
profession  from  sheer  love  of  science,  and 


who  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  be 
able  to  live  by  his  talent,  and  to  go  on 
extending  his  experience  and  adding  to 
his  knowledge. 

Dr.  Carrick  tried  London,  from  the 
western  suburbs  to  the  heights  of  Penton- 
ville,  from  Bloomsbury  to  Blackfriars, 
from  Lambeth  to  Bow,  and  he  left  it,  after 
fifteen  weary  years,  as  poor  a  man  as  when 
he  entered  that  stony  wilderness,  save  for 
a  legacy  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  from  an  octogenarian  great-aunt, 
whose  very  existence  he  had  forgotten  till 
this  godsend  dropped  into  his  lap. 

His  professional  labours  in  the  metro- 
polis had  given  him  just  a  bare  livelihood. 
He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  temperance 
and  self-denial,  and  could  live  upon  a 
pittance  which,  for  a  less  Spartan  mind, 
would  have  meant  starvation.  He  left 
London  without  a  debt,  and  with  a  decent 
coat  on  his  back ;  and  perhaps  the  monster 
city,  beneath  whose  feet  many  a  pearl  is 
flung  to  be  trampled  into  the  mire,  has 
seldom  cast  out  of  its  bosom,  unknovm 
and  unvalued,  a  cleverer  man  than  Theodore 
Carrick. 

That  legacy — the  first  boon  which  for- 
tune had  ever  bestowed  upon  him— was  a 
turning-point  in  Dr.  Carrick's  life.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  him 
richer,  for,  with  the  three  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  his  great-aunt  had  left  him 
something  else — a  distant  cousin  of  two- 
and-twenty,  a  gentle,  patient,  willing  girl, 
with  a  pale  placid  face,  dark  hazel  eyes, 
and  dark  brown  hair,  that  had  a  tinge  of 
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ruddy  gold  in  the  sunshine.  This  fourth 
or  fifth  cousin  of  the  doctor's  was  one  of 
those  waifs,  which  the  sea  of  life  is  always 
throwing  up  an  the  loleak  shores  of  adver- 
sity, No  shipwrecked  princess  in  sweet 
Shakespearian  story,  was  ever  more  helpless 
and  alone  than  Hester  Rushton  at  the 
beginning  of  life.  Old  Mrs.  Hedger, 
hearing  of  the  untimely  end  of  the  girl's 
parents,  had  taken  her  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
as  companion,  protegee,  drudge,  and  victim. 
As  a  child,  Hester  had.  endured  the  old 
lady's  tempers  with  unvarying  patience ; 
as  a  girl  she  had  waited  upon  her,  and 
nursed  her  with  unfailing  care.  But  she 
never  learned  to  flatter  or  to  fawn,  so 
Mrs.  Hedger  left  her  old  servant  Betty 
a  thousand,  pounds,  and  Hester  only  a 
hundred. 

When  Dr.  Carrick  went  down  to  the 
little  Hertfordshire  village  to  attend  his 
aunt's  funeral,  in  the  character  of  a  grate- 
ful legatee,  he  found  Hester  Rushton 
among  the  other  goods  and  chattels  in 
the  house  of  death,  and  with  very  little 
more  idea  as  to  her  future  destiny 
than  the  chairs  and  tables,  which  were  to 
be  sojd  by  the  auctioneer  on  the  following 
Monday. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do.  Miss 
Rushton  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Carrick,  when  the 
funeral  was  over. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Hester  simply. 

And  then  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  her  loneliness.  The  old 
lady  had  never  been  particularly  kind  to 
her,  but  she  had  given  her  lodging,  and 
food,  and  raiment;  and  life,  though  joyless, 
had  been  sheltered  from  the  bleak  winds 
of  misfortune. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  go  and  Kve — some- 
where," said  Hester  vaguely.  "  I  can  get 
a  room  in  the  village  for  four  shillings 
a  week,  and  perhaps  I  might  get  some 
children  to  teach — ^very  little  children,  who 
would  not  want  to  learn  much." 

"  I  think  you  had  much  better  come  and 
live  with  me,"  said  Dr.  Carrick.  "  I  am 
going  to  buy  a  country  practice,  some- 
where in  the  West  of  England,  where 
living  is  cheap;  you  can  come  and  keep 
house  for  me." 

Hester  accepted  the  offer  as  frankly  as 
it  was  made. 

"Do  you  really  think  I  could  be  useful 
to  you  ? "  she  asked.  "  I  used  to  look 
after  the  house,  and  indeed  do  a  good  deal 
of  the  house- work  for  aunt  Hedger,  but, 
I  shouldn't  like  to  be  a  burden  to  you," 
concluded  Hester,   very  seriously.      She 


was  a  conscientious  little  thing,  and  had 
never  had  a  selfish  thought  in  her  life. 

The  idea  that  it  might  not  be  strictly 
correct,  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
society,  that  a  young  lady  of  two-and- 
twenty  should  keep  house  for  a  gentleman 
of  five-and-forty,  never  entered  her  mind. 
Her  only  anxiety  was  not  to  impose  upon 
her  cousin  Carrick's  goodness. 

"  You  will  not  be  a  burden  to  me," 
answered  Dr.  Carrick.  "  Poor  as  I  am,  I 
have  always  been  cheated  by  my  servants. 
Yes,  even  when  I  have  been  so  low  in  the 
world  as  to  have  nobody  but  a  charwoman, 
that  charwoman  has  stolen  my  coals,  and 
taken  toll  of  my  tea  and  sugar.  You  will 
save  me  more  than  you  will  cost  me." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Dr.  Carrick  gave 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a  practice 
in  a  Cornish  village,  within  half-a-dozen 
miles  of  Penzance,  and  set  up  house- 
keeping in  a  roomy  old  house,  on  a  hill 
above  the  broad  Atlantic ;  a  house  whose 
windows  looked  down  upon  a  wild  rock- 
bound  shore,  where  the  wide- winged  cor- 
morants perched  upon  the  craggy  pinnacles 
of  serpentine,  and  where  the  sea  in  sunny 
weather  wore  the  changeful  colours  of  a 
dolphin's  back. 

CHAPTEE  II.      HIS   PATIENT, 

For  the  first  three  years.  Dr.  Carrick's 
life  at  the  village  of  St.  Hildred  was,  like 
all  that  had  gone  before  it,  a  hard  struggle 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  existence.  Pro- 
visions were  cheap  at  St.  HUdred,andit  was 
the  fashion  to  live  simply,  or  else  in  those 
first  years  the  doctor  could  hardly  have 
lived  at  all.  He  soon  won  for  himself  a 
reputation  for  skill  in  his  profession,  and 
people  believed  in  that  grave  earnest 
manner  of  his,  the  dark  deep-set  eyes,  pale 
passionless  face,  and  high  bald  brow.  He 
was  more  respected  than  liked  by  the 
lower  orders,  while  he  was  too  grave  and 
wise  for  the  fox-hunting  squires  and  their 
homely  wives  ;  but,  happily,  all  agreed  in 
believing  him  clever,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
those  probationary  years,  he  had  acquired 
a  practice  which  just  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain his  small  household  decently,  keep  his 
horse,  and  indulge  himself  with  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  once  a  year. 

This  was  not  much  to  have  gained  at 
the  end  of  eight-and-twenty  years  of  toil 
and  study,  and  anyone  who  looked  in  the 
doctor's  face,  could  see  there  the  stamp  of 
a  disappointed  life.  His  spirits  had  sunk 
into  a  settled  melancholy,  from  which  he 
rarely  took  the  trouble  to  rouse  himself. 
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In  his  professional  work  his  manner  was 
quick,  decisive,  trenchant ;  at  home  he 
gave  himself  np  to  thought  and  study. 

Hester — or  Hettie  as  she  was  more 
familiarly  called — had  proved  a  domestic 
treasure.  She  kept  the  big,  rambling  old 
house  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  with  only  the 
aid  of  a  ruddy-cheeked  buxom  Cornish 
girl,  whose  wages  were  five  pounds  a  year. 
She  had  brightened  up  the  old  furniture — 
left  by  the  doctor's  predecessor,  and  bought 
cheap  by  the  doctor — in  such  a  marvellous 
way,  that  the  clumsy  old  chairs  and  tables 
looked  almost  handsome.  The  bedrooms, 
with  their  low  ceilings,  wide  fireplaces, 
huge  four-post  bedsteads,  and  dark  damask 
draperies,  had  a  gloom  which  even  her  art 
could  not  dispel ;  and  there  were  abiding 
shadows  on  the  darksome  old  staircase, 
and  in  the  long  narrow  corridors,  that 
suggested  ghostly  visitors.  Indeed,  it 
was  because  the  house  had  long  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  that  the 
doctor  had  taken  it.  The  Cornish  mind 
was  averse  from  ghosts,  so  the  rent  of 
St.  Hildred  House  was  almost  ridiculously 
small. 

One  bleak  March  evening,  Dr.  Carrick 
was  summoned  to  a  patient  at  a  distance. 
The  night  was  wild  and  rough  for  a 
long  ride  upon  a  lonely  road,  and  the 
doctor  was  tired  after  his  day's  work ; 
but  the  words  Tregonnell  Manor,  pro- 
nounced by  the  rosy-faced  maid-of-all- 
work,  acted  like  a  charm.  He  started 
np  from  his  comfortable  armchair,  flung 
his  book  aside,  and  went  out  into  the 
dimly-lighted  hall.  The  door  was  open, 
and  a  man  on  horseback  was  waiting  in 
front  of  it. 

"  Has  Mr,  Tregonnell  come  back  to  the 
manor  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"Yes,  sir.  Master  came  home  this 
morning.  He's  not  been  well  for  some 
time — a  nasty  low  fever  hanging  about 
him — but  he  kept  out  with  his  yacht  as 
long  as  he  could,  coasting  about  Spain  and 
the  south  of  France.  Yesterday  we  put 
in  at  Plymouth,  and  came  home  early  this 
morning  by  the  night  coach.  He's  looking 
right-down  bad,  and  he  sent  me  to  ask 
you  to  ride  over." 

"  I'll  come  directly.  Is  there  a  medicine- 
chest  at  Tregonnell  ?  " 

*'  There  be  a  chest,  I  know ;  but  I  can't 
say  as  there's  anything  in  it." 

"  I'd  better  bring  what  I'm  likely  to 
want.     I'll  go  and  saddle  my  horse." 

Throughout  his  residence  at  St.  Hildred, 
the  doctor  had  groomed  his  horse.     There 


was  no  horse  better  groomed  or  better  fed 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tregonnell  Manor  was  the  most  im- 
portant place  between  the  Land's  End 
and  the  Lizard ;  a  good  old  house  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  with  a  fine  estate 
attached  to  it.  The  Tregounells,  once  a 
large  family,  had  dwindled  down  to  a 
single  descendant,  a  bachelor  of  three- 
and-thirty,  who  was  rumoured  to  have 
lived  a  wild  life  in  London  and  other  great 
cities,  to  have  made  shipwreck  of  a  fine 
constitution,  and  to  be  not  altogether  right 
in  his  mind.  His  appearances  at  Tregon- 
nell Manor  were  fitful  and  unexpected. 
He  never  stayed  there  long,  and  he  never 
seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  life 
when  he  was  there.  He  avoided  aU 
society,  and  his  only  pleasure  appeared  to 
be  in  yachting.  He  was  an  excellent 
sailor,  commanded  his  own  yacht,  and 
went  everywhere,  from  the  Start  Point 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

Dr.  Carrick  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
this  Squire  Tregonnell — the  last  of  the 
good  old  Tregonnell  race — men  who  had 
worn  sword  and  gown,  and  had  played 
their  part  in  every  great  struggle,  from 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.  He  knew  that  Eustace  Tregonnell 
was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  A  valuable  patient  for  a 
struggling  physician,  assuredly. 

The  stable  clock  at  Tregonnell  Manor 
was  striking  ten,  as  the  doctor  and  the 
groom  rode  in  at  the  open  gate  between 
tall  stone  pillars  crowned  with  the  Tregon- 
nell escutcheon.  By  the  half  light  of  a 
waning  moon,  drifting  in  a  sea  of  clouds, 
the  grounds  of  the  manor-house  looked 
gloomy  and  unbeautiful,  the  house  itseU 
sombre  and  uninviting.  Within,  all  had 
the  same  air  of  abiding  gloom.  The  dark 
oak  walls  and  old  pictures,  the  rusty 
armour,  the  low  ceilings,  and  deep-set 
doors  were  unbrightened  by  any  of  the 
signs  of  occupation  or  family  life.  Tregon- 
nell Manor  looked  what  it  was,  the  house 
of  a  man  who  had  never  found,  or  hoped 
to  find,  happiness  in  his  home.  An  old 
servant  opened  a  door  and  ushered  the 
doctor  into  a  large  room,  lined  with  books. 
Mr.  Tregonnell  sat  by  the  wide  hearth, 
where  the  neglected  logs  were  dropping 
into  gray  ash,  a  small  table  with  a  reading- 
lamp  by  his  side.  This  lamp  was  the  only 
light  in  the  room.  It  illuminated  the 
table  and  a  narrow  circle  round  it,  and 
left  all  else  in  deep  shadow. 

"  Good  evening,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Tre- 
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gonnell,  pleasantly  enough,  shutting  his 
book,  and  motioning  the  doctor  to  a  chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth. 

The  face  which  he  tui'ned  to  Dr.  Car- 
rick  "was  a  remarkable  and  an  interesting 
one.  Ruins  are  always  interesting ;  and 
this  face  was  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  hand- 
somest faces  Dr.  Carrick  had  ever  seen.  A 
face  pale  as  marble,  eyes  of  that  dark  gray 
which  looks  black,  a  broad  brow,  whose 
whiteness  was  made  more  striking  by  the 
blackness  of  the  thick  short  hair  that 
framed  it,  features  well  and  firmly  carved, 
and  about  all  an  expression  of  intense 
melancholy — that  ntter  weariness  of  life, 
which  is  more  difficult  to  cure  than  any 
other  form  of  depression.  Premature  lines 
marked  the  broad  brow,  the  cheeks  were 
hollow,  the  eyes  wan  and  haggard.  If 
this  man  were  indeed  the  last  and  sole 
representative  of  the  Tregonnell  race,  that 
race  seemed  in  sore  danger  of  extinction. 

Dr.  Carrick  felt  his  new  patient's  pulse, 
and  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  for  a 
minute  or  so,  in  the  vivid  light  of  the 
reading-lamp. 

He  made  none  of  the  stereotyped  en- 
quiries. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  he 
asked  bluntly.  *'  You  know  much  better 
than  I  can  tell  you." 

*'  A  restlessness  that  impels  me  to  be 
continually  shifting  the  scene  of  my  life  ; 
an  indescribable  disgust  at  everything,  and 
a  hatred  of  all  places ;  a  feeling  that  I 
have  lived  too  long,  and  yet  that  I  don't 
quite  want  to  die." 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake  common  to 
young  men  who  have  fine  constitutions 
and  fine  fortunes.  You  have  fancied  both 
inexhaustible." 

"I  have  been  extravagant,  but  I  have 
hardly  spent  my  income,"  answered  Mr. 
Tregonnell  frankly  ;  "  but  I  daresay  I  have 
used  my  constitution  rather  badly.  1  had  a 
disappointment  early  in  life — I  daresay  you 
have  heard  the  story.  I  wanted  to  marry 
a  woman  whom  my  father  was  pleased 
to  call  my  inferior,  though  she  was  as 
much  my  superior  then  as  a  woman,  as 
she  is  now  as  a  sinless  soul  in  paradise. 
He  gave  me  a  yacht,  for  which  I  had  been 
longing,  and  sent  me  abroad  to  cure 
myself  of  my  fancy.  I  was  happy  enough 
in  the  bustle  and  variety  of  my  life,»think- 
ing  that  things  would  work  round  in  time, 
and  that  I  should  come  home  and  find  my 
darling  true  to  me,  and  my  father  more 
indulgent.  I  wrote  to  her  from  every 
port,  and  in  every  letter  told  her  the  same 


story.  We  had  only  to  be  true  to  each 
other,  and  to  wait  for  happier  days.  I 
should  wait,  if  need  were,  till  my  hair  grew 
gray.  I  was  away  a  year,  and  my  life 
during  all  that  time  was  such  a  wandering 
one,  that  it  was  no  surprise  to  me  to  find  my 
letters  unanswered.  When  I  came  back, 
I  found  a  grave,  and  discovered  later,  that 
my  sweet  girl  had  been  sent  to  drudge  as 
an  articled  pupil  in  a  school  at  Exeter. 
Not  one  of  my  letters  had  been  given  to 
her.  They  would  only  have  unsettled  her, 
her  wicked  old  hag  of  a  grandmother  told 
me.  I  knew  afterwards,  that  my  father 
had  bought  her  people  over  to  his  interests. 
She  had  no  mother.  Her  father  was  a 
weak-minded  sot ;  her  grandmother  a 
greedy  time-serving  old  harridan.  Be- 
tween them  they  kUled  her,  and  broke  my 
heart.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
wild  career.  Dr.  Carrick.  Not  a  very 
cheerful  one,  was  it  ?  " 

"  A  common  story,  I  fear." 

"Yes;  wrecked  and  ruined  lives  are 
common  enough,  I  daresay.  They  fill 
the  Haymarket,  and  keep  gambling-houses 
going,  and  swell  the  excise.  I  went  to 
London  after  my  father's  death,  and  from 
London  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Vienna. 
There  is  very  little  wildness  or  wickedness 
in  those  three  cities,  that  I  could  not 
enlighten  you  about.  A  man  cannot  touch 
pitch  without  defilement.  I  didn't  steep 
myself  to  the  lips  in  pitch,  or  wallow  in  it, 
and  enjoy  it  as  some  men  do  ;  but  I  touched 
it,  and  the  taint  cleaves  to  me.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  world  that  men  call  plea- 
sure, which  has  the  faintest  charm  for  me. 
My  nights  are  restless,  and  troubled  with 
feverish  dreams.  And  sometimes — some- 
times— I  start  up  with  a  sudden  thrill  of 
horror  going  through  me  like  an  arrow, 
and  feel  as  if  the  hair  of  my  head  were 
lifted  up,  like  Job's,  at  a  vision  of  hideous 
fear." 

"  What  is  it  you  fear  ?  " 

"  Madness,"  answered  Eustace  Tregon- 
nell, in  a  half -whisper.  "  It  has  appeared 
more  than  once  in  my  family.  My  grand- 
father died  mad.  Sometimes  I  fancy  that 
I  can  feel  it  coming.  It  has  seemed  near 
at  hand,  even.  I  have  looked  in  the  glass, 
started  at  my  haggard  face,  hardly  recog- 
nising myself,  and  have  cried  out  involun- 
tarily :  '  That  is  the  face  of  a  madman  ! '  " 

"  A  not  unnatural  result  of  sleepless  and 
troubled  nights,"  answered  the  doctor 
quietly.  "  Do  you  know  that  a  week's 
insomnia — one  little  week  absolutely  with- 
out sleep — has  been  known  to  result  in 
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temporary  lunacy  ?  That  was  an  extreme 
case,  of  course  ;  but  the  man  who  can't 
sleep  comfortably  is  always  in  a  bad  way. 
You  must  have  refreshing  sleep,  Mr.  Tre- 
gonnell,  or  your  fears  may  be  realised." 

"  Where  are  the  drugs  that  will  give  it 
me  ?  I  have  tried  them  all.  The  sole 
effect  of  opiates  is  to  send  me  into  a  fever, 
and  to  make  me  twice  as  wakeful  as  I  am 
without  them." 

"  I  should  not  recommend  opiates  in  your 
case." 

"  What  would  you  recommend  then  ?  " 

"Mesmerism." 

Mr.  Tregonnell  smiled,  a  smile  at  once 
contemptuous  and  impatient. 

*'  I  sent  for  a  physician,  whose  sagacity 
I  have  heard  highly  lauded.  I  did  not 
expect  to  meet " 

"A  quack,"  said  Dr.  Carrick.  "Yes,  I 
know  that  mesmerism  ranks  with  table-turn- 
ing and  other  juggleries.  A  striking  proof 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  popular  mind  upon 
all  scientific  questions  outside  the  narrow 
range  of  old-established  orthodoxy." 

And  then  Dr.  Carrick  went  on  to  dis- 
course eloquently  upon  mesmerism  as  a 
curative  agent.  He  told  Mr.  Tregonnell 
about  Dr.  Esdaile's  experiments  in  the 
native  hospital  in  Calcutta;  he  argued 
warmly  in  favour  of  an  influence  which 
was  evidently  with  him  a  favourite  subject 
of  study. 

"Have  you  tried  this  wonderful  agent 
upon  any  of  your  Cornish  patients  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Tregonnell. 

"  I  am  not  such  a  fool.  A  century  ago 
they  would  have  punished  mesmerism 
under  the  head  of  witchcraft,  to-day  they 
would  scout  it  as  quackery.  I  talk  freely 
to  you,  because  I  take  you  for  a  reasonable 
and  enlightened  being." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  subject  for 
mesmerism  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  are,  and  an  excellent  one." 

"  Mesmerise  me,  then,"  said  Mr.  Tre- 
gonnell quietly,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  fixing  his  dark  haggard 
eyes  upon  the  doctor. 

"  In  this  house  ?  Impossible  !  I  should 
throw  you  into  a  sleep  which  would  last 
for  hours  ;  a  sleep  of  deepest  unconscious- 
ness, from  which  the  loudest  noises  would 
not  awaken  you ;  a  sleep  in  which  you 
would  be  even  insensible  to  pain.  Your 
servants  would  take  alarm.  My  coming 
and  going  might  seem  strange ;  and,  in 
short,  if  I  am  to  cure  you  by  means  of 
mesmerism,  as  I  know  I  can — yes,  tame 
that  wild  fever  of  your  blood,  reduce  that 


unhealthy  restlessness  to  placid  repose, 
banish  fears  which  are  not  wholly  ground- 
less ;  in  a  word,  give  you  that  which  ancient 
philosophy  counted  as  the  highest  good,  a 
sane  mind  in  a  sound  body — if  I  am  to  do 
all  this,  Mr.  Tregonnell,  I  must  have  the 
case  in  my  own  hands.  I  must  have  you 
under  my  care  by  day  and  night.  My 
house  is  large  and  commodious.  You  must 
come  and  live  with  me." 

"  Humph  !  "  muttered  Mr.  Tregonnell. 
"  Is  not  that  rather  like  going  into  a  private 
lunatic  asylum  ?  " 

"My  house  is  not  registered  as  an 
asylum,  and  I  never  had  a  lunatic  in  my 
care.  No,  Mr.  Tregonnell;  you  will  be 
farther  from  lunacy  under  my  roof  than 
you  are  here,  eating  your  heart  out  by 
this  dismal  fireside." 

"  Yes,  it  is  dismal ;  the  sort  of  house 
that  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  large  family. 
Well,  I  am  half  inclined  to  come  to  you.  I 
shall  be  a  free  agent  in  your  house,  I  con- 
clude ;  able  to  roam  about  as  I  like  by  day, 
provided  I  keep  decent  hours  at  night. 
You  will  put  no  restraint  upou  my  move- 
ments ?  " 

"None." 

"  Can  you  find  room  for  my  horse  and 
for  my  servant  ?  " 

"  For  both." 

"  Then  I  will  come.  Mind,  I  do  not 
promise  to  stay  with  you  for  any  given 
time.  I  must  be  free  as  the  wind.  If  you 
can  give  me  sound  and  peaceful  sleep  with 
your  mesmeric  passes,  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  you — and  mesmerism.  But  can  you  not 
give  me  a  taste  of  your  quality  at  once, 
here?" 

"  No ;  I  am  expected  home.  If  I  mes- 
merised you  to-night,  I  should  want  to  stay 
with  you  to  see  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ment. Come  to  me  for  a  week.  If  by  the 
end  of  that  time  your  spirits  are  not  tran- 
quillised,  and  your  general  health  is  not 
improved,  call  me  a  charlatan,  and  have 
done  with  me." 

"  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  in 
you,"  said  Mr.  Tregonnell,  gazing  steadily 
at  the  doctor.  "  You  look  as  if  you  were 
in  earnest." 

"I  have  been  in  earnest  all  my  life," 
answered  Dr.  Carrick.  And  then  inwardly 
he  added:  "ButI  never  had  an  object  worth 
being  in  earnest  about  until  to-night." 

CHAPTER   III.      HESTER   FINDS   A   FRIEND. 

The  best  rooms  in  St.  Hildred  House 
were  swept  and  garnished  for  Squire 
Tregonnell.      Hester    Rushton,  who  had 
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a  natural  womanly  love  of  household 
duties,  was  in  her  element  -while  she 
bustled  about,  polishing,  dusting,  and 
arranging  things  for  the  reception  of  an 
honoured  inmate.  She  caught  herself  sing- 
ing at  her  work  that  busy  morning,  with 
a  sense  of  pleasant  expectation  that  was 
new  and  sweet.  It  was  a  relief  to  think 
of  a  stranger  coming  to  live  in  that  big 
empty  house.  Dr.  Carrick  was  of  so  re- 
served a  temper,  that  Hester  seemed  no 
more  intimate  with  him  now,  after  three 
years'  domestic  companionship,  than  on 
the  day  of  her  aunt's  funeral.  She  could 
complain  of  no  unkindness.  He  never 
spoke  harshly  to  her,  even  when  most 
troubled  in  mind.  He  thanked  her  cour- 
teously for  all  her  attentions  ;  praised  her 
economies  and  clever  management  of  his 
house ;  but  he  gave  her  none  of  his  con- 
fidence. She  felt  that  she  knew  no  more 
of  bis  heart  and  mind  than  if  he  had  been 
a  man  of  stone. 

About  his  new  patient,  Dr.  Oarrick  had 
told  his  cousin  only  that  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  position ;  that  he  was  to  have 
the  best  rooms  in  the  house ;  and  that 
his  valet  was  to  be  made  comfortable  in 
the  servants'  offices.  Hester  was  more 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  the  valet  than 
at  the  grandeur  of  the  master. 

Happily,  Mr.  Tregonnell's  body-servant 
was  not  a  pampered  cockney,  corrupted  by 
the  luxurious  idleness  of  chambers  in 
the  Albany,  but  a  clever  handy  fellow, 
used  to  roughing  it  on  board  his  master's 
yacht,  and  with  a  genius  for  every  art  that 
can  make  the  wheels  of  daily  life  work 
smoothly.  He  was  a  first-rate  cook,  and 
an  accomplished  butler;  and  took  upon 
himself  all  those  delicate  labours  which 
were  beyond  the  power  of  Dr.  Carrick's 
maid-  of -all- work. 

Mr.  Tregonnell  stayed  out  the  week,  and 
looked  considerably  better  and  brighter  at 
the  end  of  it.  He  spent  his  mornings  in 
roaming  about  the  cliffs,  or  riding  in  the 
Cornish  lanes ;  his  afternoons  in  reading ; 
his  evenings  in  the  society  of  Dr.  Carrick 
and  Miss  Bushton.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  seen  men  and  cities,  and  read  much. 
His  conversation,  therefore,  was  full  of 
interest;  and  Hester,  to  whom  all  intel- 
lectual conversation  was  new,  listened  with 
unvarying  delight.  It  was  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  he  never  talked  of  himself. 
The  week  ended,  and  Mr,  Tregonnell 
had  no  with  to  return  to  the  manor.  He 
now  firmly  believed  in  the  power  of  animal 
magnetism.     Nightly,   in  the   silence  of 


his  bedchamber,  the  doctor  exercised  his 
potent,  but  seeming  simple  art.  A  steady 
pressure  of  his  hands  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  patient,  a  series  of  mystic  passes 
before  the  dreamy  eyes,  and  the  charm 
worked.  First  a  new  sense  of  warmth, 
comfort,  and  lightness  stole  through  the 
frame ;  then  the  heavy  eyelids  drooped 
involuntarily,  the  will  lost  its  waking 
power;  then  came  deep,  prolonged,  and 
restful  sleep,  bringing  healing  and  regene- 
ration to  mind  and  body. 

This  treatment  was  known  to  none  save 
the  patient  and  the  physician.  David 
Skelter,  the  valet,  had  never  been  in  very 
close  attendance  upon  his  master,  who  was 
a  man  of  independent  habite.  His  bed- 
room was  on  an  upper  floor,  remote  from 
Mr,  Tregonnell's  apartment,  and  the  valet 
saw  nothing  of  his  master  after  he  had 
arranged  his  room  for  the  night. 

Hester  Rushton's  ideas  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  were  of  the  vaguest. 
Dr.  Carrick  had  told  her  only  that  Mr. 
Tregonnell  required  rest  and  retirement. 

So  the  days  went  on,  and  Hester's  life 
took  a  new  colour  from  the  presence  of 
a  man  of  intellect  and  refinement,  who 
treated  her  as  a  being  of  equal  intelligence, 
and  opened  his  mind  to  her  freely  on  aU 
subjects  that  were  not  personal.  Of  his 
opinions  she  knew  much,  of  himself  very 
little. 

Spring  advanced.  The  blusterous  March 
winds  softened  into  the  gentle  breezes  of 
April,  St,  Hildred  House  had  a  good 
old-fashioned  garden — a  garden  where  de- 
parted generations  had  planted  homely 
flowers,  which  blossomed  year  after  year, 
unaided  by  the  gardener's  art.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  had  been  sorely 
neglected  till  Hester  came,  but  this  garden 
was  her  chief  delight.  Her  household 
duties  occupied  her  all  the  morning,  but 
she  spent  every  fine  afternoon  in  the 
garden — her  bright  young  head  bared  to 
the  spring  breeze,  her  clever  little  hands 
encased  in  thick  gardening -gloves  — 
digging,  transplanting,  weeding,  clipping, 
pruning,  with  skill  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  professed  gardener.  Labour 
was  cheap  at  St,  Hildred,  and  for  sixpence 
a  day  she  could  get  a  boy  to  mow  the 
grass  and  roll  the  gravel-walks  once  a 
week  or  so;  an  extravagance  which  the 
doctor  hardly  approved, 

Mr.  Tregonnell's  sitting-room  looked 
into  the  garden.  One  warm  afternoon, 
towards  the  close  of  May,  he  threw  aside 
his   book,   and   went  downstairs  to    join 
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Hester,  who  was  budding  a  rose  on  the 
lawn. 

"How  fond  you  seem  to  be  of  this 
garden  of  yours,  Miss  Rushton,"  he  said 
at  her  elbow. 

His  footfall  had  been  noiseless  on  the 
thick  soft  grass,  and  his  speech  startled  her. 
The  cheek — turned  a  little  from  him,  but 
not  so  far  but  that  he  could  see  its  change 
of  colour — flushed  crimson,  and  the  scissors 
shook  in  her  hand. 

"  How  you  startled  me !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  don't  know  what  a  critical  business 
budding  is." 

"It  looks  rather  like  a  surgical  operation. 
Did  Dr.  Carrick  teach  you  ?  " 

"Dr.  Carrick!"  laughed  Hester.  "I 
don't  think  he  knows  a  rose  from  a  dande- 
lion, except  when  he  uses  them  in  medicine. 
No;  it  was  a  dear,  deaf  old  gardener  in 
Hertfordshire  who  taught  me,  years  and 
years  ago." 

"  Tears  and  years  ago,"  echoed  Mr. 
Tregonnell.  "What  an  eternity  of  time 
you  seem  to  express  by  that  phrase.  Pray 
how  many  centuries  old  may  you  be,  Miss 
Rushton  ?  " 

"  In  actual  years  I  believe  I  am  twenty- 
five,"  answered  Hester,  smiling ;  "  but  I 
feel  dreadfully  old.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  sorrow.  I 
don't  mean  to  complain.  Indeed,  I  should 
be  very  wicked  if  I  did;  for  my  aunt 
Hedger  and  my  cousin  Carrick  have 
both  been  very  good  to  me  ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  lose  those  one  fondly  loves  in  the 
morning  of  life." 

"It  is,"  assented  Mr.  Tregonnell 
earnestly.  "  I  have  known  that  loss,  Miss 
Rushton,  and  it  has  made  me  what  you 
see — a  man  without  aim  or  purpose  in  life 
— a  mere  waif  to  drift  about  in  a  yacht, 
buffeted  by  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
caring  very  little  what  port  I  put  into, 
or  whether  I  go  down  some  stormy 
night  in  mid-ocean,  unlamented  and 
unknown.  And  you,  too,  have  drawn  a 
mournful  lot  out  of  the  urn,  have  you, 
little  one  ?  " 

"I  lost  my  father  and  mother  when  I 
was  fourteen.  They  both  died  in  the  same 
week.  Dear,  dear  papa  was  a  curate  in 
a  Bedfordshire  village.  A  fever  broke 
out,  and  he  took  it,  and  then  mamma.  It 
was  all  like  a  dreadful  dream.  In  a  week 
they  were  gone,  and  I  was  alone  with  two 
coffins.  Then  aunt  Hedger  sent  for  me, 
and  I  lived  with  her.  She  was  old  and 
ailing  when  I  went  to  her.  Her  life 
seemed  like  one  long  illness,  and  then  the 


end  came,  and  I  was  alone  again.  I  haven't 
the  least  idea  what  would  have  become  of 
me  if  cousin  Carrick  had  not  asked  me  to 
come  and  take  care  of  his  house." 

"You  are  very  much  attached  to  Dr. 
Carrick,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Tregonnell, 
looking  at  her  searchingly. 

He  was  wondering  whether  any  hidden 
evil  lurked  beneath  this  outward  simplicity ; 
whether  the  relations  between  the  doctor 
and  his  cousin  were  pure  and  free  from 
guile. 

"  He  has  been  very  good  to  me," 
answered  Hester  innocently. 

"And  you  like  him  very  much,  no 
doubt." 

"  I  like  him  as  much  as  he  will  let  me. 
He  is  my  benefactor.  I  should  be  base 
and  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  honour  him. 
I  do,  for  his  kindness  to  me,  and  for  his 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession. I  see  how  much  good  he  does. 
But  he  is  as  much  a  stranger  to  me  now 
as  when  first  I  crossed  the  threshold  of 
his  house.    It  is  his  nature  to  live  alone." 

This     speech     made     Mr.     Tregonnell 

thoughtful.      He  remembered   a  line  of 

Schiller's : 

Fear   all   things   in   which   there  is  an  unknown 
depth. 

Yet  what  had  he  to  fear  from  Dr.  Carrick  ? 

All  the  doctor  could  possibly  desire  from 
him  was  liberal  payment  for  service  ren- 
dered, and  to  have  his  praises  sounded  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  a  grateful  patient. 
Mr.  Tregonnell  had  already  pressed  a 
cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds  upon  the 
doctor's  acceptance,  and  had  found  it 
difficult  to  persuade  him  to  receive  so 
large  a  fee.  There  was  to  all  appearance 
no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  his  natural 
recklessness. 

Henceforward  it  became  quite  a  usual 
thing  for  Mr.  Tregonnell  to  loiter  in  the 
garden,  while  Hester  worked  with  her 
pruning-scissora  or  trowel.  He  even 
volunteered  his  assistance,  but  Hester 
laughed  at  his  offer,  and  declined  such 
clumsy  help.  They  became  very  confiden- 
tial during  those  sunny  afternoons  ;  Hester 
telling  the  doctor's  patient  all  about  her 
happy  childhood,  and  sad  girlhood,  freely 
confessing  her  want  of  education,  and  her 
ardent  desire  to  learn.  Mr.  Tregonnell 
rode  over  to  the  manor  one  morning  to 
select  a  heap  of  volumes  for  her  instruc- 
tion, and  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to 
St.  HUdred  House  the  same  day.  He 
took  as  much  pains  to  choose  books  that 
would  at  once  arouse  her  interest,  as  if  he 
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had  been  a  father  catering  for  a  favourite 
child. 

Sometimes,  when  the  fair  May  afternoons 
were  especially  tempting,  he  insisted  upon 
Hester's  going  down  to  the  beach  with 
him ;  and  they  idled  together  upon  the 
rugged  strand,  picking  up  masses  of  many- 
coloured  seaweed,  watching  the  black 
cormorants  perching  on  the  rocky  pin- 
nacles, and  listening  to  the  great  strong 
voice  of  the  sea.  It  was  altogether  a  new 
life  for  simple  Hester  Rushton,  but  the 
firm  fresh  young  mind  was  in  no  wise 
injured  by  the  association.  The  clever 
little  housekeeper  performed  her  daily 
tasks  just  as  diligently  as  of  old.  The 
eager  young  student,  to  whom  all  the  world 
of  intellect  was  new,  only  applied  herself 
to  her  books  when  her  domestic  duties 
were  done. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ME.  TEEGONNELL  MAKES 
niS  WILL. 


While  the  acquaintance  between  Mr. 
Tregonnell  and  Hester  Rushton  thus  ripened 
gradually  into  a  very  close  friendship.  Dr. 
Carrick  was  too  busily  occupied  by  his 
daily  round  of  professional  work  to  be 
aware  of  the  change.  He  was  away  from 
home  all  day.  When  he  saw  his  cousin 
and  his  patient  in  the  evening,  he  perceived 
no  more  than  that  they  got  on  very  well 
together.  This  was  as  it  should  be.  He 
wished  his  patient  to  be  comfortable  in  his 
house.  Mr.  Tregonnell  had  now  been  with 
him  three  months,  and  had  pressed  a 
second  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds  upon 
his  acceptance.  This  was  very  well,  and 
Dr.  Carrick  felt  that  if  it  could  go  on  for 
ever  his  fortune  would  be  made.  But  how 
could  he  hope  that  the  thing  would  last  ? 
Eustace  Tregonnell's  fitful  temper  was 
proverbial.  Some  morning  he  would  feel 
the  old  longing  for  the  wide  salt  sea,  and 
be  oS  and  away  in  his  yacht,  leaving  the 
doctor  as  desolate  as  Dido.  Dr.  Carrick's 
only  wonder  was  that  his  patient  had 
stayed  so  long.  It  never  entered  into  his 
mind  that  Hester  Rushton's  hazel  eyes  and 
gentle  child-like  ways  could  have  any 
influence  upon  Mr.  Tregonnell.  Even  the 
valet  noticed  the  change  which  his  new 
mode  of  life  had  wrought  in  hia  master. 
He  talked  of  it  in  the  village,  and  lauded 
Dr.  Carrick's  skill. 

"He's  the  first  doctor  that  ever  did 
Mr.  Tregonnell  any  good,"  he  said,  lean- 
ing over  the  counter  of  the  chief  shop- 
keeper in  St.  Hildred — grocer,  chemist, 
stationer,    and    postmaster — for    a    com- 


fortable gossip.  "  I  never  saw  anybody  so 
tamed  down  and  quieted  as  master.  He 
used  to  be  all  fits  and  starts,  and  as  restless 
as  if  life  was  a  burden  to  him.  Now  he 
seems  to  find  pleasure  in  the  simplest 
things." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  **  he's  been 
a  wild  one,  I  reckon.  The  Tregonnells 
always  were  wUd.  It's  in  the  blood.  But 
he  hasn't  been  taking  any  more  chloroform, 
I  hope.     That's  a  dangerous  habit." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  David. 

"  Why,  he's  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
chloroform  for  pains  in  his  head.  You 
must  know  that,  surely.  Dr.  Carrick 
warned  me  not  to  sell  him  any,  if  he  should 
come  here  for  it." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  taking 
chloroform,"  said  David.  "I  know  he's 
taken  all  sorts  of  things  on  board  his  yacht, 
to  make  him  sleep  ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
his  taking  chloroform  in  particular.  He's 
got  a  little  bottle  in  his  medicine-chest, 
but  I  don't  believe  he's  ever  taken  the 
stopper  out." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  village  trader,  "  that's 
all  you  know  about  it.  Dr.  Carrick 
warned  me  against  letting  him  have  chlo- 
roform, and  there  was  that  in  the  doctor's 
manner  which  made  me  think  it  was  a 
serious  matter." 

David  Skelter  ruminated  upon  this  dis- 
closure of  the  shopman's.  His  sturdy 
English  self-respect  was  offended  at  the 
idea  of  Dr.  Carrick's  interference  with  his 
master's  liberty.  That  any  man  should  go 
behind  Mr.  Tregonnell's  back,  and  warn  a 
shopkeeper  against  treating  him  as  a 
reasonable  being,  roused  the  faithful 
David's  indignation.  It  was  treating  the 
master  of  Tregonnell  Manor  like  a  lunatic. 

That  evening,  after  he  had  arranged  his 
master's  room  for  the  night,  David  looked 
at  the  medicine-chest,  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  manor  with  Mr.  Tregon- 
nell's effects,  and  stood  on  the  dressing- 
table,  unlocked. 

There  was  the  little  bottle  of  chloroform, 
three-parts  full.  David  remembered  his 
master  sending  him  to  get  it  at  a  chemist's 
in  Genoa,  three  years  ago,  when  he  was 
suffering  from  spasmodic  pains  in  the 
head.     The  bottle  was  carefully  stoppered. 

"  I  don't  believe  master  has  ever  opened 
it  since  wo  left  Genoa,"  David  said  to 
himself. 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Tregonnell 
began  to  talk  of  his  yacht,  ominously  for 
Dr.  Carrick.  It  was  just  the  weather  for 
a  cruise,  neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot. 
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"I  shan't  go  far  afield,"  said  Mr. 
Tregonnell ;  "  but  I  feel  that  a  breath  of 
the  sea  would  do  me  good.  I  shall  go  and 
cruise  about  the  Scillj  Isles,  for  a  week  or 
so,  or  perhaps  sail  as  far  as  Madeira,  and 
then  come  back  and  settle  down  again." 

David,  who  was  of  a  roving  temper,  was 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  getting  to  sea 
again.  His  master  sent  him  to  Falmouth 
next  day,  to  buy  certain  things  that  were 
wanted  on  board  the  Water  Fay. 

Mr.  Tregonnell  went  to  his  room  a  little 
earlier  than  usual  upon  the  evening  after 
David's  departure.  He  had  ridden  a  long 
way  that  day,  and  his  horse  had  been 
restive  and  troublesome.  He  had  come 
home  late  in  the  afternoon,  much  fatigued. 

"Oh,  by-the-way,  Hester,"  said  Dr. 
Carrick,  after  his  cousin  had  wished  him 
good-night,  "  I  must  ask  you  not  to  go  to 
bed  just  yet,  and  you  can  tell  Betsy  to  wait 
up  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  shall  want  you 
both  in  Mr.  Tregonnell's  room  for  a  minute 
or  two,  to  witness  a  deed  he  is  going  to 
execute." 

Hester  looked  puzzled. 

"  Mr.  Tregonnell  did  not  say  anything 
,"  she  began. 

"  No ;  he  forgot  that  the  deed  would 
require  to  be  witnessed.  He  is  not  very 
business-like  in  his  habits.  The  fact  is, 
Hester — it  would  be  a  foolish  delicacy  to 
withhold  the  truth  from  you — Mr.  Tregon- 
nell has  taken  a  very  noble  view  of  the 
professional  services  I  have  rendered  him. 
He  is  going  to  make  his  will  before  he 
goes  to  sea,  and  he  intends  to  put  me  in 
for  a  handsome  legacy.  Of  course,  taking 
into  consideration  the  difference  in  our 
ages,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  I  shall  live  to  profit  by  his  generous 
intention,  but  I  am  not  the  less  grateful." 

"It  is  very  good  of  him,"  said  Hester 
thoughtfully  ;  "  but  I  wonder  that  he,  who 
is  so  careless  about  all  business  matters, 
and  so  indifferent  to  money,  should  think 
of  making  his  will." 

"  It  is  a  thing  that  every  man  ought  to 
do,  and  which  a  man  must  be  an  idiot  if 
he  neglects  to  do.  Especially  a  man  in 
Mr.  Tregonnell's  position,  whose  property 
would  go  to  some  remote  heir-at-law,  or 
possibly  to  the  Crown.  Remember  he  is 
the  last  of  his  race  !  " 

"  How  sad  that  seems ! "  sighed  Hester. 

She,  too,  had  every  reason  to  believe 
herself  the  last  frail  sprig  upon  a  withered 
tree.  She  knew  of  no  kinsman  living,  save 
this  distant  cousin,  who  had  sheltered  her. 

An  hour  later,  Dr.  Carrick  summoned 


Hester  and  the  servant  Betsy  to  Mr. 
Tregonnell's  sitting-room.  Eustace  Tre- 
gonnell was  seated  in  front  of  the  table  at 
which  he  usually  read  and  wrote.  The 
shaded  reading-lamp  threw  its  light  on  the 
papers  lying  on  the  table,  and  left  all 
things  else  in  shadow. 

Dr.  Carrick  stood  beside  his  patient. 

"Now  sign,"  he  said,  with  his  fingers 
laid  lightly  on  Mr.  Tregonnell's  wrist. 

Mr.  Tregonnell  signed  the  paper  before 
him. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Tregonnell's  will,"  said 
Dr.  Carrick  to  the  two  girls,  "  written 
entirely  in  his  own  hand,  upon  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  You,  Hester  Rushton,  and 
you,  Betsy  Thomas,  are  now  to  sign  as 
witnesses." 

He  showed  them  where  they  were  to 
put  their  names,  still  standing  by  his 
patient's  chair.  Hester  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Tregonnell's  face  since  she  entered  the 
room. 

She  signed  her  name  as  the  doctor 
directed,  and  Betsy  signed  after  her. 

"You  acknowledge  this  as  your  will," 
said  the  doctor  to  Mr.  Tregonnell. 

"I  acknowledge  this  as  my  will,"  re- 
peated the  patient. 

"  That  is  all.  Good-night,  Hester ;  good- 
night, Betsy.  Remember  you  are  neither 
of  you  to  mention  this  business  of  to-night 
to  anybody.  Mr.  Tregonnell  doesn't  want 
it  talked  about." 

CHAPTER   V.      MYSTERY. 

That  night- scene  in  Mr.  Tregonnell's 
room  made  a  curious  impression  npon 
Hester.  She  was  angry  with  herself  for 
dwelling  upon  it  so  continually,  angry  at 
the  weakness  of  mind  which  made  her  look 
back  upon  the  occurrence  with  a  kind  of 
superstitious  horror.  What  was  more 
natural  than  that  a  man  should  make  his 
will  ?  What  more  praiseworthy  than  that 
a  grateful  patient  should  reward  his  phy- 
sician with  a  legacy  ?  Could  she  blame 
Dr.  Carrick  for  accepting  such  a  boon  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Yet  the  memory  of  her 
kinsman's  conduct  that  night  troubled  her. 
lb  seemed  to  her  as  if  Mr.  Tregonnell, 
though  to  all  appearance  a  free  agent,  had 
been  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  doctor. 

She  felt  that  to  doubt  Dr.  Carrick's 
honour  was  to  be  guilty  of  base  in- 
gratitude, and  hated  herself  for  her  form- 
less suspicions. 

"  What  would  have  become  of  me  with- 
out his  help  ?  "  she  asked  herself.  "  I 
might  have  starved." 
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Eustace  Tregonnell  said  not  a  word 
about;  the  "will,  and  this  puzzled  her ;  for, 
as  their  friendship  ripened,  he  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  confiding  all  his  thoughts 
to  her  attentive  ear.  He  had  told  her 
much  about  himself  of  late.  She  had 
listened  tearfully  to  his  story  of  that 
early  blight  which  had  ruined  his  life — his 
first  and  only  love. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that 
I  could  never  love  again,"  he  said  to  her 
one  day ;  "  but  God  is  good,  Hester,  and 
now  I  begin  to  hope  that  even  for  me 
there  may  be  some  deep  unspeakable  joy 
waiting  in  the  future.  I  would  not  hasten, 
or  anticipate  the  hour  of  its  coming.  I 
would  not  rush  impetuously  to  meet  my 
fate.  I  would  rather  let  my  happiness 
come  gently,  by  degrees,  like  the  morning 
light.  And  those  are  the  brightest  days, 
yon  know,  on  which  the  dawn  creeps  over 
the  hill-tops  gradually,  with  no  sudden 
burst  of  treacherous  sunshine." 

One  afternoon  the  conversation  turned 
unawares  upon  Dr.  Carrick. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  be  half 
grateful  enough  to  him,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tregonnell ;  "he  has  made  a  new  man 
of  me." 

"  There  are  few  patients  so  grateful  as 
you,"  said  Hester. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  you  forget  the  will  you  made  the 
other  night  ?  " 

"  What  will  ?  I  make  a  will  ?  Why, 
Hester,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my 
life — I  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
though  I  ought  to  think  of  it.  If  I  were 
to  die  unmarried,  my  estate  would  go  to 
some  remote  next-of-kin ;  some  Mr.  Snooks, 
perhaps,  who  would  call  himself  Snooks 
Tregonnell,  and  come  and  lord  it  over  my 
Cornish  tenantry.  The  idea  is  hateful. 
I'll  go  up  to  Plymouth  next  week,  see  my 
lawyer,  and  make  a  will  that  shall,  at  any 
rate,  shut  out  all  possible  Snookses." 

Hester  turned  her  face  towards  the 
rose-bush  she  was  clipping,  to  hide  her 
sudden  pallor.  All  her  doubts,  all  her 
fears,  all  her  vague  horror  of  that  unfor- 
gotten  scene  in  Mr.  Tregonnell's  room, 
came  back  upon  her  with  new  force.  In 
this  quiet  nature  of  hers  there  were  latent 
powers  which  had  never  been  exercised. 
This  gentle  creature  was  a  woman  of  strong 
will.  She  determined  to  question  Dr.  Car- 
rick, and  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  myste- 
rious business,  at  any  risk  of  ofEending  her 
benefactor. 

Next  morning,  when  she  was  pouring  out 


the  tea  at  Dr.  Carrick's  early  breakfast, 
she  attacked  the  subject  boldly. 

"  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Tregonnell 
denies  that  he  ever  made  a  will"?  "  she  said. 
"I  happened  to  speak  to  him  about  it 
yesterday,  by  accident." 

"You  had  no  right  to  speak  to  him 
about  it,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  white  with 
anger — Hester  had  never  seen  such  a  look 
in  his  face  before.  "  I  told  you  that  the 
subject  was  not  to  be  mentioned." 

"  Not  to  other  people,  but  my  speaking 
of  it  to  him  could  not  matter." 

"  It  does  matter  a  great  deal.  Men  are 
sensitive  about  such  things.  He  chose  to 
make  his  will,  but  he  may  not  choose  to  be 
reminded  of  it." 

"  He  most  distinctly  denied  having  made 
a  will." 

"  He  chose  to  deny  it." 

"What,  he  chose  to  tell  a  deliberate 
lie?  No,  Dr.  Carrick;  I  would  neyer 
believe  that  of  Eustace  Tregonnell." 

"Tou  would  not  believe,  indeed;  and 
pray  what  do  you  know  of  Eustace  Tre- 
gonnell, or  of  psychology  ?  What  do  you 
know  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  human 
intellect  ?  Mr.  Tregonnell  is  extremely 
eccentric.  There  are  people  who  call  him 
mad." 

Hester  was  pale  as  death.  Mad !  That 
awful  word  froze  her  young  blood.  Might 
not  that  be  indeed  the  clue  to  the  mystery  ? 
She  had  heard  Eustace  Tregonnell  acknow- 
ledge that  will  with  the  same  lips  which 
afterwards  denied  having  made  it.  There 
could  be  no  cheat,  no  juggle  there.  Hia 
own  voice  had  declared  the  fact. 

"  If  he  is  mad,  the  will  is  useless,"  she, 
said. 

"  You  are  a  clever  lawyer,  no  doubt, 
young  lady.  I  suppose  you  have  never 
heard  of  testamentary  capacity,  which  may 
exist  in  a  patient  subject  to  intervals  of 
mania.  A  holograph  will,  executed  by  a 
madder  man  than  Eustace  Tregonnell, 
would  stand  against  stronger  opposition 
than  is  likely  to  be  offered  to  any  will  of 
his." 

"He  is  not  mad,"  protested  Hester. 
"  His  brain  is  as  clear  as  mine." 

"  Very  likely.  He  merely  reproves  your 
impertinence  in  speaking  of  a  forbidden 
subject,  by  denying  that  he  ever  made  a 
will." 

Hester  was  more  unhappy,  after  that 
conversation  with  Dr.  Carrick,  than  sho 
had  been  before.  She  had  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  Mr.  Tregonnell's  character. 
The  idea  that  he  could  tell  a  deliberate 
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falsehood  was  horrible  to  her.  Yet  it 
was  almost  worse  to  think  of  him.  as  a 
madman.  And  who  but  a  madman  would 
have  looked  her  calmlj  in  the  face,  and 
denied  a  fact  which  she  had  seen  with  her 
eyes,  and  attested  with  her  signature  ? 

"  If  he  is  mad,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  my  poor  woman's  wit  must  keep  watch 
for  him." 

And  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  secret  that 
had  lain  hidden  in  her  heart  for  many  days 
past  came  boldly  forth  into  the  light,  and 
looked  Hester  Rushton  in  the  face.  She 
loved  him — she,  the  obscure  orphan,  the 
dependant  on  a  poor  man's  charity,  blest 
with  neither  beauty  nor  accomplishments, 
a  humble  household  drudge — she  loved 
Eustace  TregonnelJ,  the  proudest  and 
richest  landowner  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  She  blushed  rosy-red,  and  hid  her 
face  from  the  bold  glad  sunlight,  abashed 
and  stricken  by  the  discovery.  How  could 
she  dare  to  lift  her  eyes  to  that  perfect 
face,  to  think  of  Eustace  Tregonnell  as  a 
being  on  the  same  level  with  her  insigni- 
ficant self  ? 

"  But  I  don't  think  of  him  as  my  equal," 
she  said  to  herself ;  "  not  for  worlds  would 
I  have  him  come  down  to  my  level.  He 
is  my  bright  particular  star.  I  only  want 
to  look  up  to  him,  and  worship  him  all  the 
days  of  my  life." 

The  idea  of  some  evil  mystery  in  that 
scene  of  the  will  haunted  her  perpetually. 
She  began  to  have  a  horror  of  the  house 
that  sheltered  her — that  strange  old  house, 
with  its  long  narrow  passages,  winding 
stairs,  queer  little  closets,  many  doors,  and 
ghostly  reputation.  She  began  to  have  a 
horror  of  her  benefactor,  Dr.  Carrick.  Dear 
as  Eustace  Tregonnell's  society  was  to  her, 
she  longed  for  him  to  depart  upon  his 
yachting  expedition. 

June  began  with  stormy  winds  and 
driving  rains,  and  the  yachting  expedition 
was  put  off.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tyegonnell  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  St.  Hildred  House. 
He  appeared  perfectly  happy,  idling  in  the 
garden  while  Hester  weeded  her  flower- 
beds, or  reading  to  her  while  she  worked 
in  her  favourite  seat  by  a  window  that 
looked  seaward. 

^  One  evening,  however,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  running  up  to  Plymouth 
at  the  end  of  that  week. 

"I  want  to  see  my  lawyer.  Can  you 
guess  what  I  am  going  to  do,  Dr.  Carrick  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  answered  the 
doctor,  sipping  his  tea. 

Hester  and  the  doctor  were  seated  at 


the  lamplit  tea-table.  Mr.  Tregonnell  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  empty  fire- 
place, looking  down  at  them. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  my  will.  It's  a 
disagreeable  operation,  and  reminds  one 
unpleasantly  of  one's  mortality.  But  I 
suppose  every  man  ought  to  go  through  it. 
I  shan't  forget  you,  doctor;  nor  you,  Hester. 
Let  me  see :  a  mourning  ring,  I  suppose, 
will  be  an  appropriate  mark  of  my  grati- 
tude to  you,  doctor ;  and  a  silver  thimble 
will  form  a  pleasing  memento  of  my 
friendship  for  you,  Miss  Rushton." 

Dr.  Carrick  joined  in  Mr.  Tregonnell's 
cheery  laughter,  but  he  cast  a  furtive 
glance  at  Hester,  who  sat  looking  down- 
ward, very  pale  in  the  lamplight. 

CHAPTER   VI.       FOR   LOVE   AND    LIFE. 

St.  Hildred  House  was  said  to  be 
haunted.  There  was  hardly  an  inhabitant 
of  the  village  who  would  not  have  vouched 
for  the  fact.  Noises  had  been  heard  ; 
ghosts  had  been  seen,  at  intervals,  and  by 
divers  persons,  ever  since  the  oldest  in- 
habitant's childhood.  The  exact  form  of 
the  apparition,  or  the  precise  nature  of  the 
noises,  was  not  easy  to  determine,  since 
everyone  gave  a  different  description,  and 
almost  everyone's  knowledge  was  derived 
from  hearsay.  Till  very  lately,  Hester 
Rushton  had  laughed  at  these  rumours, 
and  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  feel 
a  thrill  of  fear  in  the  musty  old  passages, 
or  to  shudder  as  the  gathering  twilight 
peopled  the  corners  of  the  pannelled 
rooms  with  shadows.  Now  all  was 
changed,  she  was  nervous  and  apprehen- 
sive. She  started  at  a  shadow,  and  fancied 
she  heard  a  human  voice  mixed  with  the 
night  winds  that  sobbed  in  the  wide  old 
chimneys.  One  night  she  was  disturbed 
by  sounds  that  seemed  distinctly  human  : 
heavy  breathing,  footsteps  moving  close  to 
the  head  of  her  bed. 

She  started  up,  and  lighted  her  candle, 
convinced  that  there  was  someone  in  the 
room.  Yet  she  had  bolted  her  door  before 
going  to  bed. 

The  room  was  empty,  but  again  she 
heard  footsteps  moving  stealthily  close  at 
hand. 

"  The  cupboard,"  she  thought.  "  There 
is  someone  in  that  cupboard." 

It  was  a  long  narrow  cupboard,  a  kind 
of  enclosed  passage  between  her  room  and 
Mr.  Tregonnell's.  There  was  a  third  door 
in  this  cupboard,  opening  on  to  a  corkscrew 
staircase,  that  led  down  to  the  servants' 
offices.    But  this  staircase  was  rarely  used, 
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the  door  leading  into  Mr,  Tregonnell's 
room  wa3  never  opened,  and  the  cupboard 
was  only  a  receptacle  for  disused  and  for- 
gotten lumber. 

Hester  unlocked  the  cupboard,  and 
looked  in.  A  man  was  in  the  act  of 
escaping  by  the  door  that  opened  on  the 
staircase.  She  pursued  him,  candle  in 
hand,  her  heart  beating  violently. 

Something  told  her  that  this  was  Dr. 
Carrick,  who  had  been  paying  a  stealthy 
visit  to  his  patient's  room ;  but,  to  her  sur- 
prise, on  the  first  step  of  the  stairs  David 
Skelter  turned  and  faced  her,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lip,  and  a  look  that  implored 
her  forbearance. 

"  Oh,  please,  miss,  don't  say  anything. 
I'm  not  doing  any  harm." 

"  But  why  are  you  here — hiding  in  this 
cupboard — in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  the  middle  of  the  night,  miss. 
I  was  uneasy  about  master." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  "Well,  miss,  to  be  candid,  I  don't  like 
the  doctor's  goings  on.  I've  had  my  sus- 
picions of  him  for  a  long  time.  It's  too 
much  like  witchcraft,  the  power  he's  got 
over  my  master.  It  isn't  natural  you 
know,  miss,  and  I  happened  to  find  out 
that  he'd  been  putting  it  into  people's 
heads  that  my  master  wasn't  to  be  treated 
like  a  rational  being,  and  that  turned  me 
against  him,  and  made  me  think  that  there 
was  something  wrong  going  on." 

"  But  what  wrong  can  13r.  Carrick  do 
your  master,  David  ?  "  a^ked  Hester,  with 
her  earnest  eyes  searching  the  young  man's 
face. 

"  Oh  miss,  can  I  trust  you  ?  Are  you 
a  friend  or  a  foe  ?  " 

"I  am  a  friend  to  Mr.  Tregonnell, 
David  ;  a  sincere  one." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it,  miss  ;  I've  seen  that, 
and  I  know  something  more.  I  know  that 
he's  a  friend  to  you — more  than  a  friend, 
nearer  and  dearer.  He's  been  happier  and 
better  since  he's  known  you.  But  I  can't 
make  the  doctor  out.  He's  too  dark  for 
me.  Do  you  see  that  cupboard-door  ?  " 
pointing  to  the  door  opening  into  Mr. 
Tregonnell's  room.  "  The  other  morning, 
when  I  was  putting  away  my  master's 
things,  it  struck  me  that  we  might  as  well 
have  the  use  of  this  cupboard.  I  tried  the 
door,  and  found  it  locked  inside.  I  could 
see  the  nozzle  of  the  key  in  it.  Then  it 
struck  me  that  this  cupboard-door  must 
communicate  with  some  other  room  or 
passage,  and  then  I  remembered  the  door 
at  the   head    of    these  stairs,   which  I'd 


never  seen  open.  I  came  round  by  the 
stairs,  and  examined  the  cupboard,  and 
I  found  a  little  shutter  or  flap  opening 
in  that  door — it  had  been  made  for  ven- 
tilation, I  suppose — through  which  I 
could  look  into  my  master's  room.  And 
that  very  night,  feeling  uneasy  about  him 
in  my  mind,  after  I'd  gone  up  to  bed,  I 
crept  down  again,  and  looked  through  the 
little  shutter  to  see  if  he  was  all  right. 
And  there  I  saw " 

"  What,  David  ?  It  was  very  wrong  to 
play  the  spy  upon  your  master." 

"  I  saw  the  doctor  conjuring  him— 
hocussing  him,  miss." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  So,  miss — like  this." 

And  David  made  solemn  passes  with  his 
hands  before  Hester's  face. 

"  He  did  that,  miss,  and  sent  master  to 
sleep  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Now,  I  don't  like 
to  think  that  any  man  should  have  the 
power  of  sending  my  master  to  sleep." 

Hester  heard  him  in  silence,  deadly 
pale,  breathless.  She  had  the  clue  to  the 
mystery  now.  It  was  mesmeric  influence 
that  composed  the  patient's  restless  mind 
to  sleep  ;  it  was  under  mesmeric  influence 
that  Eustace  Tregonnell  had  written  and 
signed  the  will,  of  which  in  his  waking 
state  he  knew  nothing.  Among  the  books 
which  Mr.  Tregonnell  had  brought  her,  and 
one  which  she  had  read  with  deepest  in- 
terest, was  Lord  Lytton's  "  Strange  Story." 
She  had  read  also  that  thrilling  story,  by 
the  same  author,  "  The  House  and  the 
Brain,"  and  the  doctrines  of  magnetic 
influence  were  not  unknown  to  her. 
Dr.  Carrick  was  just  the  kind  of  man — 
studious,  passionless,  self-contained — to 
exert  such  influence,  to  be  familiar  with 
that  unholy  art.  He  had  used  his  power 
to  get  a  will  executed — a  will  which  doubt- 
less bestowed  more  upon  him  than  the 
legacy  he  had  spoken  of  to  Hester.  But 
that  will  would  give  him  nothing  so  long 
as  Eustace  Tregonnell  lived,  and  Eustace 
Tregonnell  was  at  least  eighteen  years  his 
junior.  How  remote  must  be  the  benefit 
which  Dr.  Carrick  could  hope  for  from  that 
will.  Again,  it  would  bo  cancelled,  mere 
waste-paper,  the  moment  Mr.  Tregonnell 
made  another  will,  and  he  talked  of  doing 
so  at  the  end  of  the  week.  All  through  the 
night  Hester  lay  broad  awake,  thinking  of 
Dr.  Carrick,  and  trying  to  fathom  his 
motive  for  a  deed,  which  was,  to  her  mind, 
as  dark  a  crime  as  the  worst  forgery  that 
had  ever  been  perpetrated. 

"  The  will  is  made,  and  he  will  be  eager 
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to  profit  by  it,"  she  thought,  with  an  icy 
thrill  of  horrar  creeping  through  her  veins. 
"  He  is  no  longer  interested  in  prolonging 
his  patient's  life.  He  innst  wish  for  his 
death,  for  he  would  not  have  committed 
this  crime  if  he  were  not  greedy  of  money. 
He  will  want  to  prevent  Mr.  Tregonnell's 
making  a  second  will,  and  how  is  he  to  do 
that  ?  " 

How,  save  by  the  worst  and  last  of 
crimes — secret  murder  ? 

A  wild  terror  seized  upon  Hester,  as  she 
saw  herself  face  to  face  with  this  hideous 
thought.  The  idea,  having  once  taken 
hold  of  her,  was  not  to  be  thrust  out  of 
her  mind.  How  else,  but  by  Eustace 
Tregonnell's  speedy  death,  could  the  doctor 
profit  by  his  crime  ?  His  profession  gave 
him  a  fatal  power.  He  had  the  keys  of  life 
and  death  in  his  hand,  and  Eustace  trusted 
him  with  blind  unquestioning  faith. 

**  I  will  not  leave  him  in  a  secret  enemy's 
hand,"  she  thought ;  "  I  will  tell  him  every- 
thing to-morrow.  I  owed  gratitude  and 
affection  to  my  cousin,  while  I  believed 
him  a  good  and  honourable  man.  I  owe 
nothing  to  a  traitor." 

She  rose  at  her  usual  early  hour,  with  a 
torturing  headache,  and  hands  burning 
with  fever.  She  was  startled  when  she 
saw  her  altered  face  in  the  glass. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  be  ill,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  just  when  I  want  the 
utmost  strength  and  clearness  of  mind." 

It  was  an  effort  to  dress,  an  effort  to 
crawl  downstairs,  and  take  her  place  at 
the  breakfast-table.  She  was  obliged  to 
omit  those  small  duties  which  had  been 
her  daily  task — the  finishing  touches  to 
the  dusting  and  polishing  of  the  furniture, 
the  arrangement  of  a  bowl  of  freshly-cut 
flowers  for  the  table. 

The  day  was  hopelessly  wet,  a  dull  gray 
sky,  a  straight  downpour,  that  shut  out 
everything  except  the  sullen  waste  of 
leaden  sea,  crested  with  long  lines  of  livid 
whiteness.  There  was  no  chance  of  Mr. 
Tregonnell  going  to  Plymouth  on  such  a 
day  as  this. 

Dr.  Carrick  looked  curiously  at  his 
cousin's  pale  face,  but  said  not  a  word. 
Mr.  Tregonnell,  who  rarely  appeared  so 
early,  joined  them  before  the  doctor  had 
finished  his  first  cup  of  tea. 

He  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  Hester. 

"  Good  heavens.  Miss  Rushton,  how  ill 
you  are  looking  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  do  not  feel  very  well.  I  had  a  wake- 
ful night." 


"  Why,  what  should  keep  you  awake  ?  " 
asked  Dr.  Carrick,  looking  sharply  up  at 
her. 

"  I  hardly  know.  My  mind  was  full  of 
queer  fancies.  That  awful  story  haunted 
me,  the  story  you  read  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  Mr.  Tregonnell." 

"  "Well,  it  is  rather  uncanny,"  answered 
Eustace ;  "  I  am  so  sorry  I  read  it  to  you. 
I  ought  to  have  considered  that  your 
nerves  would  be  more  sensitive  than  mine. 
I  read  it  to  you  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  a 
masterpiece  of  graphic  style." 

*'  I  was  very  foolish  to  think  of  it  as  a 
reality,"  said  Hester. 

Dr.  Carrick  laid  his  fingers  on  her  wrist. 

"Tou  had  better  go  to  bed,  and  stay 
there,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  seriously 
ill,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  in  a  high  fever,  as 
it  is." 

*'  Impossible,"  answered  Hester,  "  I  have 
all  sorts  of  things  to  do." 

"  Of  course.  A  woman  always  fancies 
the  earth  will  stop,  if  she  takes  her  hand 
off  the  machinery  that  makes  it  go  round. 
I  am  sure  you  can  have  nothing  to  do  to- 
day, that  can't  be  as  well  done  to-morrow. 
If  it's  a  question  of  dinner,  that  clever 
fellow,  Skelter,  will  cook  for  you.  If  it's 
any  fiddle-faddle  about  the  house,  a  muslin 
curtain  to  be  ironed,  or  a  chintz  chair- 
cover  to  be  mended,  let  it  stand  over  till 
you  are  well.  I  shall  be  at  home  all  day, 
if  I'm  wanted.  I've  no  urgent  cases,  and 
it  would  be  too  cruel  to  take  a  horse  out 
of  his  stable  unnecessarily  on  such  a  day 
as  this." 

Hester  remembered  many  such  days  on 
which  Dr.  Carrick  had  spared  neither  him- 
self nor  his  horse.  She  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  his  orders,  and  go  back  to  bed, 
for  she  was  really  too  ill  to  resist  him.  She 
laid  herself  down  dressed  upon  the  outside 
of  the  counterpane,  with  her  thick  winter 
shawl  wrapped  round  her;  for  although 
her  head  and  hands  were  burning,  a  feel- 
ing of  deathlike  cold  crept  over  her  at 
intervals. 

It  seemed  the  longest  day  she  had  ever 
lived  through.  The  ceaseless  drip  of  the 
rain  upon  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 
whose  spreading  branches  obscured  half 
her  window,  the  unchanging  gray  of  the 
sky,  the  sullen  murmur  of  the  sea — 
all  added  to  her  gloom  of  mind.  She 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  seen 
Eustace  Tregonnell  alone,  to  have  told  him 
all  she  had  discovered,  all  she  feared ;  but 
she  felt  powerless  to  rise  from  her  bed, 
and,  even  if  she  could  muster  strength  and 
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coTKPage  to  go  downstairs  in  quest  of  !Mr. 
Tregonnell,  she  knew  that  Dr.  Carrick  was 
on  guard  below,  and  would  do  his  utter- 
most to  prevent  her  being  alone  with  his 
patient.  There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  lie  there  with  aching  head  and 
anxious  mind,  waiting  for  night. 

The  good-natured  maid-of- all- work  came 
to  her  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  bringing  her  broth  which  she  could 
not  touch,  and  divers  cups  of  tea,  which 
were  welcome  to  her  parched  lips.  She 
eat  nothing  all  day,  but  drank  deep 
draughts  of  cold  water.  Night  came  at 
last.  She  heard  the  doors  shutting  below, 
and  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs.  How 
well  she  knew  each  footfall !  The  doctor's 
soft  deliberate  step ;  David  Skelter's  tread, 
quick  yet  heavy;  Mr.  Tregonnell's  firm 
light  step  ;  the  maid- of- all- work's  slip-shod 
ascent.  And  then  all  was  quiet.  The 
church  clock  struck  ten.  The  rain  was 
still  falling.  There  was  not  a  star  in  the 
sky. 

Hester  lifted  her  head  with  an  effort 
from  the  pillow  where  it  had  lain  so  heavily 
all  day  long.  She  crawled  to  her  door,  and 
noiselessly  set  it  ajar,  so  slightly,  that  any- 
one passing  would  hardly  notice  that  it 
was  not  shut.  Then  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  closet.  The  light  in  Mr.  Tregonnell's 
room  shone  brightly  through  the  crevices 
in  the  sliding  shutter.  Then  she  crept 
back  to  the  room-door  and  listened  with 
all  her  might. 

After  about  ten  minutes  she  heard  the 
doctor's  step  coming  along  the  passage 
from  his  own  room.  He  knocked  softly 
at  Mr.  Tregonnell's  door,  was  told  to  enter, 
and  entered.  Before  the  door  closed, 
Hester  heard  the  patient  say  : 

"  Upon  my  word,  doctor,  I  don't  believe 
I  need  your  ministrations  to-night.  I  feel 
honestly  sleepy." 

Here  the  door  was  firmly  shut,  and  on 
this  side  Hester  could  hear  no  more. 

She  went  quietly  back  to  the  closet,  and 
drew  near  the  sliding  shutter.  At  the 
same  moment  the  door  leading  to  the 
servant's  staircase  was  cautiously  opened, 
and  David  Skelter  crept  in. 

All  was  dark  in  the  closet.  It  was  by 
intuition  only  that  Hester  knew  the  in- 
truder. One  rash  exclamation  from  him 
and  she  was  betrayed.  She  put  one  hand 
over  his  mouth,  grasping  his  wrist  firmly 
with  the  other,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  Not  a  word !  not  a  movement !  I  am 
going  to  watch  with  you  to-night."  And 
then,  with  infinite  caution,  she  slid'  back 


the  shutter  for  about  an  inch,  and  looked 
into  the  room. 

Eustace  Tregonnell  was  lying  outside 
the  bed,  wrapped  in  his  long  velvet  dress- 
ing gown,  in  an  attitude  of  supreme  repose. 
Dr.  Carrick  was  seated  beside  the  bed,  hia 
hands  moving  slowly  in  mesmerical  passes 
before  the  patient's  dreamy  eyes.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mr.  Tregonnell 
had  sunk  into  a  mesmeric  sleep,  profound, 
peaceful,  deathlike. 

So  far  there  was  no  wrong  done.  The 
patient  was  consentient ;  mesmerism  had 
exerted  a  healing  influence  over  mind  and 
body ;  mesmerism  had  been  Dr.  Carrick's 
only  treatment. 

"That's  all,  miss,"  whispered  David. 
"  He'll  go  away  now,  and  leave  master  to 
sleep  it  out.  It's  against  nature  that  one 
man  should  be  able  to  send  another  to  sleep, 
and  I  don't  like  it." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  it,  David,"  replied 
Hester. 

But  the  doctor  did  not  leave  hia  patient. 
He  withdrew  from  the  bed,  and  stood,  with 
his  back  to  the  mantelpiece,  intently  watch- 
ful of  the  sleeper.  This  lasted  for  more 
than  five  minutes ;  Hester  still  watching 
from  the  shutter,  David  close  at  her  side. 

And  now  Dr.  Carrick  crept  stealthily 
across  the  room  to  the  dressing-table, 
opened  the  medicine-chest,  and  took  out  a 
bottle. 

"  It's  the  chloroform,  miss,"  whispered 
David.     "  I  know  the  bottle." 

This  word  chloroform  awakened  a  vague 
fear  in  Hester's  mind.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  on  the  threshold  of  some  hideous 
discovery. 

"  David,"  she  whispered,  close  in  the 
valet's  ear,  "  run  down  softly,  as  fast  as 
you  can  go,  open  the  street-door,  and  ring 
the  bell.     Quick,  quick  !  " 

The  man  obeyed  without  understanding 
her.  His  shoeless  feet  ran  swiftly  down 
the  stairs. 

Dr.  Carrick  went  back  to  the  bed,  took 
the  stopper  out  of  the  bottle,  and  delibe- 
rately poured  the  whole  of  the  contents  on 
Eustace  Tregonnell's  pillow.  The  patient 
lay  on  his  side  with  his  face  towards  the 
fireplace.  The  doctor  sprinkled  the  chlo- 
roform exactly  under  his  nostrils.  Then 
with  a  delicate  hand,  as  carefully  as  if  he 
had  been  covering  the  face  of  a  sick  child, 
for  whom  sleep  was  the  sole  chance  of 
cure,  he  drew  the  light  coverlet  over 
Eustace  Tregonnell's  head,  and  stood 
looking  down  at  the  shrouded  figure  with 
an  evil  smile  on  his  face. 
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In  the  next  instant  the  street-door  bell 
was  ringing  violently. 

"  Great  Heaven  !  who  can  it  be  at  such 
a  time  ?  "  cried  the  doctor,  hurrying  from 
the  room,  with  a  backward  uneasy  glance 
at  the  bed. 

Hester  unlocked  the  closet-door,  and 
rushed  into  Mr.  Tregonnell's  room  as  the 
doctor  disappeared.  She  threw  back  the 
coverlet  from  the  sleeper's  face,  snatched 
the  pillow  from  under  his  head,  dashed 
cold  water  over  head  and  face,  flung  open 
the  window  to  the  cool,  moist,  night  air,  all 
without  loss  of  an  instant.  She,  who  all 
day  had  been  powerless  to  lift  her  head 
from  the  pillow,  seemed  in  those  terrible 
moments  endowed  with  unnatural  strength. 

Eustace  stirred,  faintly  at  first ;  then,  as 
Hester  dashed  more  water  into  his  face,  his 
eyes  slowly  opened,  he  gave  a  struggling 
sigh,  and  at  last  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  her,  with  eyes  that  expressed  only  vague 
wonder. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ? "  he  asked. 
«*  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  saved  your  life,"  she 
said  quietly  ;  and  then,  her  brain  suddenly 
reeling,  she  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor 
beside  his  bed,  not  unconscious,  only  giddy 
and  helpless. 

Dr.  Carrick  came  back,  saw  his  intended 
victim  sitting  up  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
his  cousin  on  the  ground  by  the  bed.  A 
glance  told  him  that  the  game  was  lost. 
He  did  not  understand  how  it  had  hap- 
pened— how  Hester  came  there — but  he 
knew  that  his  scheme  was  a  failure. 

"  What  the  devil  have  you  been  doing 
to  me.  Dr.  Carrick  ?  "  asked  Eustace,  not 
in  the  most  amiable  mood  after  awakening 
from  deepest  unconsciousness  to  find  him- 
self in  a  pool  of  water.  "  Have  you  been 
experimenting  in  hydropathy  ?  And,  good 
Heavens !  what  an  odour  of  chloroform ! 
My  shirt  must  have  been  drenched  with  it." 

"You  were  restless,  and  I  sprinkled  a 
few  drops  on  your  pillow.  In  the  name 
of  decency,  Hester,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  " 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet,  steadied  herself 
with  a  great  efiort,  and  looked  her  kins- 
man full  in  the  face.  David  Skelter  had 
followed  the  doctor  upstairs,  and  stood  on 
the  threshold,  ready  to  rush  to  his  master's 
aid  the  moment  he  was  wanted. 

*'  I  know  all  that  has  happened  to-night," 
said  Hester,  with  those  steady  eyes  on  the 
doctor's  face.  "  I  saw  all — David  and  I — 
we  were  both  watching  you  through  the 
little   shutter  in  that   closet-door.      Tou 


forgot  that  shutter,  did  you  not  ?  I  saw 
you  empty  the  bottle  of  chloroform  on  the 
pillow,  and  draw  the  coverlet  over  your 
patient's  head.  You  were  trying  to  suffo- 
cate him.  I  suppose  suffocation  of  that 
kind  leaves  no  trace.  You  have  got  your 
patient's  will — the  will  that  leaves  you 
everything,  no  doubt ;  and  all  you  wanted 
was  to  get  rid  of  your  patient.  You  have 
failed  this  time.  David,  take  care  of  your 
master — neither  his  property  nor  his  life 
are  safe  in  this  house." 

"  Devil ! "  cried  the  doctor,  beside  himself. 
**  Liar  !  Dirt  that  I  picked  up  out  of  the 
gutter — a  pauper  who  must  have  begged 
or  starved  but  for  my  help  !  A  pretty  story 
to  hatch  against  me,  forsooth  !  Mr.  Tre- 
gonnell,  David,  I  call  you  both  to  witness 
that  this  woman  is  either  a  lunatic  or  the 
most  outrageous  liar  that  ever  drew  the 
breath  of  life." 

"  This  woman  is  my  future  wife,"  said 
Eustace  Tregonnell,  rising  from  the  bed, 
and  supporting  Hester's  tottering  figure 
with  his  arm.  "  Yes,  Hester,  you  will  let 
it  be  so,  will  you  not?  I  offer  you  the 
life  you  have  saved.  It  is  no  new  thought, 
love ;  it  has  been  my  pleasant  day-dream 
for  a  month  past.  David,  you  scoundrel, 
pack  my  portmanteau  this  instant.  Dr. 
Carrick,  I  shall  have  the  felicity  of  leaving 
your  hospitable  abode  early  to-morrow, 
but  I  shall  take  Miss  Rushton  with  me, 
and  find  a  more  desirable  residence  for 
her  with  our  good  old  vicar  and  his  family, 
until  the  church  can  make  her  mistress  of 
Tregonnell  Manor.  Now,  Hester,  my  dear, 
go  back  to  your  room,  and  lock  your  door. 
I  don't  think  Dr.  Carrick  will  try  his 
chloroform  treatment  on  you;  he  knows 
that  David  and  I  understand  him." 

The  bafiled  villain  stood,  pale,  silent, 
scarcely  breathing — an  image  of  humanity 
frozen  into  marble.  Then  he  roused  him- 
self slowly,  gave  a  profound  sigh,  and 
walked  to  the  door. 

On  the  threshold  he  turned,  and  looked 
steadily  at  his  patient. 

•'The  night  I  first  saw  you  I  was  in- 
clined to  think  you  a  madman,  Mr. 
Tregonnell,"  he  said  deliberately;  "now 
I  know  that  you  are  one.  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous inmate.  My  house  is  not  certified 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics ;  and  if  your 
habits  were  known,  I  should  get  into 
trouble.  Take  care  of  your  master, 
David.  He'll  want  a  strait-waistcoat  be- 
fore you  have  been  much  longer  in  his 
service." 
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"  That's  a  lie,  and  you  know  it,"  David 
retorted  bluntly. 

]\Ir.  Tregonnell  took  Hester  to  the 
vicarage  early  next  morning.  He  told  the. 
vicar  everything,  and  confided  the  young 
lady  to  his  friendly  care,  pending  her 
marriage.  The  vicar  had  a  comfortable 
wife,  and  grown-up  daughters ;  and  Hester 
spent  a  month  among  these  new  friends — 
a  month  that  was  like  one  long  dream  of 
delight,  for  did  not  Eustace  Tregonnell 
dedicate  all  his  days  to  her  society  ? 

St.  Hildred  House  was  left  empty 
within  a  few  hours  of  Mr.  Tregonnell's 
departure.  The  maid-of-all-work  was  paid 
and  dismissed  without  warning.  Dr. 
Carrick  told  her  that  he  had  a  letter  from 
London  which  obliged  him  to  leave  St. 
Hildred  without  an  hour's  delay.  A  rich 
relative  was  dying,  a  relative  likely  to 
leave  Dr.  Carrick  a  handsome  fortune. 

This  fiction  decently  covered  the  doctor's 
retreat.  He  was  soon  lost  in  the  labyrinth 
he  knew  so  well.  Despair  had  fastened  its 
grip  upon  his  soul.  He  had  tried  honesty ; 
he  had  tried  fraud. and  crime.  Both  had 
failed. 

"I  am  one  of  those  unlucky  mortals 
born  to  fail,"  he  told  himself.  "  Neither 
God  nor  the  devil  will  help  me." 

Dr.  Carrick  made  another  appeal  to  the 
devil.  He  started  in  a  disreputable  neigh- 
bourhood as  a  practitioner  of  the  lowest 
order — a  practitioner  who  stuck  at  nothing. 
For  a  time  things  went  well  with  him,  and 
he  made  money.  Then  came  a  scandal, 
imprisonment,  disgrace ;  and  Dr.  Carrick 
went  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
social  gulf,  never  to  rise  again. 

For  Hester  and  her  lover  life  holds 
nothing  but  happiness.  They  spend  six 
months  of  every  year  cruising  in  the 
brightest  waters,  anchoring  by  the  fairest 
shores,  and  the  rest  of  their  days  at 
Tregonnell  Manor,  where,  being  wealthy 
and  generous,  they  are  universally  beloved. 


OUR  SENSATION  AT  UNTER- 

BADELI. 

BY  FEANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

We  were  a  very  select  society.  At 
least,  that  was  what  we  called  ourselves — 
"  select ;  "  though  I  don't  know  by  what 
rule  we  were  selected,  nor  who  selected 
us.  But  never  mind !  We  were  recognised 
as  being  a  very  select  society,  and  we 
were  justly  proud  of  the  distinction. 


We  were  rather  too  few  for  some 
people's  taste.  Mrs.  Ruddiman,  for  in- 
stance, the  stout  widow,  was  heard  to 
declare  that  the  dreary  stretch  of  white 
cloth  and  empty  chairs  at  our  table-d'hote, 
with  a  handful  of  guests  huddled  together 
at  one  end,  made  her  so  low-spirited, 
that  she  used  to  go  to  her  own  room 
every  day  after  dinner,  aud  cry  over  a 
photograph  of  the  late  Mr.  Ruddiman, 
which  she  wore  in  a  brooch.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  true ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  Mrs.  Ruddiman  removed  her- 
self very  shortly  to  the  Hotel  du  Riifcli, 
up  the  street,  where  we  could  see  the 
lights  flaring  until  quite  late  at  night — 
to  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  very  often  ! 
— and  could  hear  such  a  gabble  of  voices, 
and  the  jingling  old  piano,  and  sometimes 
a  fiddle — for  they  danced  at  the  Riitli  in  a 
promiscuous  unceremonious  kind  of  way. 
We  thought  the  Riitli  very  low,  to  tell 
the  truth  ;  and  many  of  us  wondered  how 
Mrs.  Ruddiman  could  bear  to  leave  the 
select  society  of  the  Hotel  et  Pension  des 
Alpes  for  that.  But  Miss  Hawk  said 
that  Mr.  Ruddiman  had  been  a  meat- 
salesman,  and  what  could  you  expect  ? 

Miss  Hawk  came  of  a  very  good  family — 
she  frequently  said  so  herself — and  her 
manners  were  very  commanding.  So  was 
her  figure.  She  measured  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  her  stockings :  that  was  the 
phrase  she  always  used.  I  think  I  never 
saw  so  upright  a  figure  as  Miss  Hawk's. 
It  was  not  a  plump  figure.  You  could 
not  conscientiously  call  it  so.  At  the 
same  time  we  thought  it  coarse  in  Mrs. 
Ruddiman  to  express  herself  as  she  did 
about  it :  "A  back-board  stuck  flat  against 
a  broomstick."  But  of  course  if  it  was 
true  that  Mr.  Ruddiman  had  been  a  meat- 
salesman,  why ! 

I  think  that  on  the  whole  we  considered 
Miss  Hawk  to  be  the  leader  of  our  society. 
And  I  am  almost  sure  that  she  considered 
herself  to  be  so.  It  was  not  only  amongst 
us  English  that  Miss  Hawk  was  looked 
up  to.  There  were  several  Swiss  in  the 
Hotel  des  Alpes,  who  paid  her  great 
attention.  They  were  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— at  least  a  gentleman — from  Lau- 
sanne, and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  ;  and  they  were  naturally 
attracted  to  Miss  Hawk  by  her  proficiency 
in  the  French  language,  which  she  spoke 
with  remarkable  fluency.  I  did  notice 
occasionally  that  they  did  not  appear  to 
understand  what  she  said,  all  at  once. 
And  certainly  her   French  sounded  very 
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different  from  theirs.  But  she  often  observed 
that  the  Swiss  never  speak  with  a  really 
pure  accent,  although  they  may  know  the 
language  well  enough  in  theory.  And  I 
suppose  Miss  Hawk's  accent  was  a  little 
too  pure  for  them  sometimes. 

Possibly  you  have  never  been  at  Unter- 
Badeli,  Lower  Littlebath,  as  we  used 
jocosely  to  call  it  amongst  ourselves  ?  It 
is  not  very  much  frequented  by  foreigners, 
but  its  waters  are  excellent.  Every  one  of 
the  doctors  living  in  the  place  agrees  with 
his  colleagues  about  that.  And  as  one  hears 
it  said,  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree  ? "  I  suppose  one  ought  to  be 
quite  convinced  they  are  right  when  they 
do  agree.  Nevertheless,  Unter-Biideli  is 
not  much  frequented  by  foreigners.  The 
guests  are  chiefly  Swiss.  There  are  a  few 
Germans,  fewer  French,  and  just  a  small 
number  of  English  who  reside  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  know  all  the  "ins  and  outs" 
of  life  there,  as  Miss  Hawk  used  to  say. 
Miss  Hawk  herself  lived  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  a  pension  in 
Geneva.  Her  means  were  rather  limited. 
The  means  of  most  of  us  were  rather  limited. 
Rich  people,  somehow,  scarcely  ever  come 
to  Unter-Biideli.  There  were,  I  believe, 
plenty  of  well-to-do  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers at  the  Riitli — people  who  spent 
enormous  sums  on  their  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  drove  fat  horses  in  rough  country 
chaises.  But  with  these  persons  we,  at 
the  Hotel  des  Alpes,  had  nothing  to  do. 
Our  house  was  the  genteelest — indeed  the 
only  genteel — inn  in  the  place.  Mrs. 
Ruddiman  used  to  complain  of  the  cooking, 
and  say  she  was  starved.  But  surely,  as 
!Miss  Hawk  put  it  in  her  lofty  way,  it  was 
better  to  partake  of  a  temperate  meal  in  a 
proper  salle-a-manger,  served  by  a  waiter 
in  a  tail-coat,  although  it  might  be  a  little 
rusty,  than  to  revel  in  coarse  profusion  at 
the  Riitli,  where  you  were  waited  on  by 
young  women  in  peasant  costume,  and 
where  the  dining-room  was  little  better 
than  a  big  kitchen  with  a  sanded  floor  ! 

One  afternoon  we  ladies  were  sitting  in 
the  salon  after  dinner — we  dined  at  one 
o'clock — when  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
our  society  came  into  the  room,  telling  us 
that  there  was  news.  When  I  say  "  one 
of  the  gentlemen,"  I  mean  f/ie  gentle- 
man ;  for  at  that  time  there  was  bat  one 
staying  at  the  Alpes,  an  elderly  gentleman 
named  Puits-de-fond.  I  believe  he  would 
have  been  a  count,  if  Switzerland  hadn't 
happened  to  be  a  republic.  He  suffered 
from,  rheumatic  gout,    and  was   slightly 


humpbacked,  but  extremely  polished. 
Well,  Monsieur  Puits-de-fond  came  into 
the  salon  and  announced  that  he  had 
some  news.  Of  course  we  were  all  much 
interested ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  there  was 
rather  a  lack  of  excitement  at  Unter- 
Badeli,  and  the  time  hung  a  little  heavy 
when  once  you  had  had  your  bath,  and 
your  douche,  and  your  dinner.  The  news 
was  the  arrival  of  two  new  inmates  at  the 
hotel.  They  were  a  young  married  couple 
from  Bale,  The  husband  was  in  business 
there,  and  the  wife  was  a  German  from 
Nuremberg. 

"  In  business  ?  "  said  Miss  Hawk 
doubtfully.  "  Do  you  mean  that  he  keeps 
a  shop,  Monsieur  Paits-de-fond  ?  "  But 
Monsieur  Puits-de-fond  said  that  the  new- 
comer did  not  keep  a  shop,  but  was  a 
manufacturer  of  silk  ribbon  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was  very  rich.  We  all  agreed  that 
to  be  a  manufacturer  of  silk  ribbon  on  a 
large  scale  was  a  very  different  matter  from 
selling  it  on  a  small  one ;  and  we  intimated, 
or  at  least,  Miss  Hawk  intimated  for  us, 
that  we  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  our 
countenance  to  these  Bale  people.  Mon- 
sieur Paits-de-fond  knew  a  great  many 
more  particulars  about  them  —  as,  for 
instance,  that  they  had  only  been  married 
last  year;  that  they  had  a  very  smart 
villa  and  gardens  just  outside  Bale  ;  that 
they  kept  three  horses  ;  that  Madame 
Krafft — that  was  their  name — had  not 
had  a  penny  when  she  married,  and  was 
very  pretty,  and  a  little  extravagant  in 
her  dress.  It  was  astonishing  how  Mon- 
sieur Puits-de-fond  picked  up  all  the 
gossip  he  knew  about  everybody  !  I  said 
something  of  the  kind  to  Miss  Hawk 
afterwards ;  but  she  objected  to  the  word 
"gossip"  as  applied  to  him.  Monsieur 
Puits-de-fond,  she  remarked,  had  a  great 
fund  of  light  and  amusing  conversation, 
and  knew  how  to  speak  trifles  with  a 
well-bred  air.  It  was  a  gift  which  had 
distinguished  many  Frenchmen  of  rank  in 
the  good  old  times.  And  only  persons  of 
good  blood  could  do  it  really  well.  Mon- 
sieur Paits-de-fond's  blood  must  have 
been  very  good  indeed  ;  but  unfortunately 
that  special  manifestation  of  it  was  not 
always  appreciated.  Mrs.  Ruddiman  once 
called  him — I  really  don't  like  to  write 
down  the  words — a  wry-necked,  malicious 
old  magpie  !  We  were  terribly  shocked. 
But  we  reflected — at  least  Miss  Hawk 
reflected  for  us — on  the  poor  woman's 
unfortunate  antecedents,  and  overlooked 
the  expression. 
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Herr  Krafft  and  liis  "wife  walked  into 
the  salon  whilst  we  were  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  discussion  about  them,  and  we 
all  bent  over  onr  work — Monsieur  Puits- 
de-fond  seized  a  newspaper  upside  down — 
in  a  great  hurry.  Herr  Krafft  was  a  big, 
broad-shouldered,  light-haired  Swiss,  of 
some  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  old. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him 
in  any  way,  unless,  perhaps,  an  air  of 
remarkable  good-hujnour.  Madame  Krafft 
was  certainly  very  pretty.  She  had  dark 
wavy  hair,  and  sparkling  brown  eyes,  and 
cheeks  like  a  rose-leaf,  and  red  lips  and 
white  teeth,  and  a  love  of  a  travelling  cos- 
tame  ! 

"  Paris  made  !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Devaux, 
behind  her  hand,  to  Miss  Hawk ;  and  Miss 
Hawk  nodded.  Mrs.  Devaux  was  an 
authority  on  subjects  of  dress.  She  was 
a  great  traveller;  had  been  in  the  East, 
and  spoke  all  modern  languages.  That 
sounds  like  an  exaggeration,  I  am  aware. 
And  perhaps  she  may  have  forgotten  one 
or  two  when  she  said  she  knew  them 
"  all."  But  if  she  knew  them  nearly  all, 
I  think  that's  quite  wonderful  enough. 

Herr  Krafft  seemed  a  little  shy,  and 
talked  to  his  wife  in  an  undertone,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  a  great  deal, 
although  there  was  really  nothing  to  see 
there.  But  madame  was  not  a  bit  shy. 
She  had  very  pretty,  coaxing,  little 
manners,  and  went  over  to  Miss  Hawk 
and  admired  her  wool-work,  and  alto- 
gether behaved  so  becomingly,  that  we 
were  enchanted  with  her.  She  spoke 
French  pretty  well ;  but  her  husband,  we 
found,  spoke  it  very  well  indeed,  and 
English  also.  And  when  he  did  begin  to 
talk,  we  found  him  a  pleasant  well- 
informed  young  man.  I  believe  every  one 
of  us  felt  somehow  freshened  up  and 
exhilarated  by  the  arrival  of  these  two 
young  people. 

Herr  Krafft  went  away  from  Unter- 
Biideli  the  next  morning.  He  could  not 
afford  to  be  absent  froni  his  business  long 
at  a  time,  he  said.  But  his  pretty  wife 
remained.  She  had  come  to  Unter-Btideli 
for  the  waters  ;  though  I'm  sure  she  might 
have  sat  for  a  picture  of  the  goddess  of 
health.  Monsieur  Puits-de-fond  seemed 
to  think  that  she  had  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  at  all,  and  that  she  had  only  come 
to  the  baths  to  get  a  little  change  and 
liberty,  and  to  escape  from  the  troubles 
of  housekeeping  for  awhile.  But  Miss 
Hawk  almost  quarrelled  with  him  about 
it.     I  remember  we  all  sat  in  breathless 


silence,  when  they  began  to  speak  sharply 
to  one  another.  "What  did  Monsieur 
Puits-de-fond  mean  ?  "  she  asked  severely. 
Madame  Krafft  was  sweetness  and  in- 
genuousness itself,  and  quite  incapable  of 
pretending  anything.  If  she  said  she 
needed  the  waters,  of  course  she  did  need 
them.  And  as  to  her  wanting  liberty 
— it  was  quite  evident  that  Herr  Krafft 
idolised  his  wife,  and  indulged  her  in  every 
possible  way,  so  that  was  nonsense ! 
Monsieur  Puits-de-fond  took  a  long  and 
loud  pinch  of  snuff,  and  devoted  himself 
to  Mrs.  Devaux  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
But  it  blew  over,  and  he  and  Miss  Hawk 
were  perfectly  civil  to  each  other.  Only 
I  don't  think  they  ever  regained  their  old 
"  entente  cordiale,"  as  Mrs.  Devaux  called 
it.  Mrs.  Devaux  insinuated  that  Monsieur 
Puits-de-fond  was  jealous  of  the  attention 
bestowed  on  little  Madame  Krafft.  He  used 
to  be  the  principal  object  of  attention  in  our 
our  circle,  after  Miss  Hawk ;  being  the  only 
gentleman,  you  see,  he  may  have  been  a 
little  spoiled  among  us.  But  now  the  new- 
comer ecHpsed  him.  As  to  Miss  Hawk, 
she  was  quite  bewitched  by  Madame  Krafft. 
Three  days  had  not  elapsed  before  she  called 
her  by  her  christian-name,  Melanie — a 
mark  of  familiarity  she  had  never  bestowed 
on  any  of  us  !  When  I  hinted  as  much  to 
her,  she  replied :  "  My  dear,  you  are  all 
women  of  about  my  own  age  " — we  were 
not ;  at  all  events,  I  was  several  years 
Miss  Hawk's  junior ;  not  that  it  matters, 
but  I  like  to  be  accurate — *'  whereas, 
Melanie  is  a  mere  girl,  young  enough  to 
be  my — niece." 

By  the  end  of  a  week,  Madame  Krafft 
had  worked  quite  a  revolution  in  our 
society.  She  was  very  fond  of  gaiety,  and 
somehow  or  other  she  contrived  to  find 
some  even  in  Unter-Biideli.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  concert  of  Tyrolese  singers 
one  evening  at  the  Riitli,  and  what  did  she 
do  but  persuade  us  all  to  go  to  it !  She 
had  an  answer  to  every  objection.  Miss 
Hawk  shook  her  head  about  the  "  mixed 
company "  at  the  Riitli ;  but  Madame 
Krafft  answered  that  we  could  keep  to 
our  own  little  coterie,  and  be  even  more 
distinguished  in  that  way  from  the  vulgar 
than  if  we  stayed  away  altogether.  Then 
Mrs.  Devaux  observed  that  smoking  was 
permitted  in  the  salle-a-manger  of  the 
Riitli ;  and  Madame  Melanie  immediately 
replied,  with  her  coaxing  little  smile :  "  Oh, 
surely,  dear  Madame  Devaux,  you  are  too 
much  of  a  cosmopolite  to  mind  that !  A 
woman  of  the  world,  as  you  are ;  one  who 
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has  travelled  so  far !  In  short,  one  way 
or  another,  she  brought  us  all  round,  and 
we  went  to  the  concert. 

Mrs.  Ruddiman  stared  as  if  she  had  seen 
a  procession  of  ghosts,  when  we  all 
inarched  into  the  big  dining-room  at  the 
Riitli.  But  presently  she  jumped  up,  and 
came  and  shook  hands  with  everyone  of 
us,  laughing  and  talking  in  her  loud  voice, 
until  every  head  in  the  room  was  turned 
towards  us.  "  Lord,  I'm  glad  you've 
plucked  up  a  bit  of  spirit,  and  come  to 
hear  the  music,"  said  she.  "  I'm  sure  it's 
deadly  dull  for  you  over  yonder,  poor 
things  !  "  jerking  her  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hotel  et  Pension  des  Alpes.  She 
meant  well,  I'm  sure.  And  indeed,  to  say 
the  truth,  she  had  a  hearty  way  with  her, 
which  I  couldn't  help  liking. 

Well,  the  Tyrolese  music  was  very 
pretty.  It  went  up  and  down  a  good  deal 
— I  believe  they  call  it  jodeling — in  a  way 
that  reminded  me  of  a  very  high  swing  we 
had  at  home  when  I  was  a  girl ;  but  it  was 
very  pretty.  And  the  costumes  were 
pretty,  and  made  a  nice  change  to  look  at. 
And  really  all  the  people  at  the  Riitli  were 
very  civil.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that, 
after  all,  good-nature  and  kindness  go  a 
long  way  towards  making  polite  manners. 
As  to  Miss  Hawk,  will  you  believe  it, 
when  the  fat  smiling  landlady,  in  her 
black  velvet  bodice  and  silver  chains,  as 
they  wear  them  at  Lucerne,  came  round 
to  take  the  guests'  orders,  Miss  Hawk 
actually  ordered  a  glass  of  Bavarian  beer ; 
and,  what  is  more,  she  actually  drank  it! 
Madame  Krafit  laughed  like  a  child — she 
was  very  childlike  in  some  things — when 
they  set  down  a  good-sized  glass  of  beer 
before  her.  But  she  eaid :  "  Oh,  I  must 
drink  it  all,  if  I  die  for  it,  to  do  honour  to 
my  country,  you  know  !  "  And  she  did 
drink  it  all.  And  so  far  from  dying,  I 
couldn't  see  that  it  had  any  disagreeable 
effect  on  her  whatever.  In  short,  we  all 
enjoyed  our  evening — "our little  escapade," 
Mrs.  Devaux  called  it — and  became  quite 
jolly.  That  is  to  say,  we  all  enjoyed  it,  ex- 
cept Monsieur  Puits-de-f  ond,  who  couldn't 
quite  get  over  the  vulgarity  of  the  com- 
pany. He  kept  making  biting  remarks 
about  everything  and  everybody.  How- 
ever, nobody  minded  him  a  bit.  And 
as  to  Madame  Krafft,  she  only  laughed  at 
him,  in  her  frank  playful  way,  until  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  But — and  now 
I  am  coming  to  the  beginning  of  an  adven- 
ture, which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time 
in    Unter-Biideli — the   next    morning    at 


breakfast,  Mousieur  Puits-de-fond  began 
talking  in  a  different  strain.  He  pureed 
up  his  mouth,  and  looked  very  serious, 
and  dropped  his  voice  mysteriously,  when 
he  asked  Miss  Hawk  if  she  had  observed 
a  certain  person  sitting  at  a  corner  table  in 
the  big  room  at  the  Riitli.  And  when  she 
said  yes,  she  had  noticed  a  man  in  the 
place  mentioned,  and  had  thought  him  a 
hulking  ill-looking  fellow.  Monsieur  Puits- 
de-fond  further  enquired  whether  she  had 
noticed  the  looks  and  manner  of  that  in- 
dividual towards — and  here  he  dropped 
his  voice  still  lower,  and  wrinkled  up  his 
nose  quite  viciously — towards  a  certain 
member  of  our  party. 

I  immediately  thought  of  Madame 
Krafft,  and  I  believe  everyone  of  us  did 
so  too.  She  was  not  present ;  for  she 
said  getting  up  early  did  not  agree  with 
her  health,  and  she  usually  had  her  break- 
fast in  bed.  There  was  a  short  silence, 
and  then  Mrs.  Devaux  said  that  the  man 
had  certainly  stared  persistently  at  Madame 
Krafft ;  but  that  as  Madame  Kjafft  didn't 
seem  to  mind  it,  she  thought  no  one  else 
need  do  so  either. 

"  Madame  Krafft  is  pretty  well  used  to 
his  stares  bythis  time,"  said  Monsieur  Puits- 
de-fond  ;  **  for  to  my  certain  knowledge  he 
has  followed  her  about,  and  haunted  every 
walk  and  every  place  she  has  frequented, 
during  the  last  five  days." 

Then  everybody  seemed  to  speak  to- 
gether. There  was  a  great  noise  and 
confusion.  Never  had  I  witnessed  such 
excitement  in  the  salon  of  the  Hotel  des 
Alpes  !  Miss  Hawk  indignantly  repudiated 
any  insinuations  against  her  "  sweet 
Melanie."  Mrs.  Devaux  was  anxious  to 
declare  that  she  had  known  all,  and 
observed  all,  and  understood  all,  from  the 
very  beginning.  One  or  two  of  the  other 
lady-boarders  were  shocked,  and  almost 
frightened.  In  short,  we  had  a  "scene." 
If  we  had  formerly  pined  for  a  little 
excitement  at  the  Hotel  des  Alpes,  we 
now  had  rather  more  than  was  pleasant. 
At  length  Miss  Hawk  majestically  de- 
manded silence,  as  she  wished  to  make  a 
statement.  Everyone  was  quiet  directly  ; 
perhaps  from  curiosity,  perhaps  awed  by 
Miss  Hawk's  commanding  manners.  It 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pen  and  ink  and  paper  to  give  Miss 
Hawk's  statement  in  her  own  words, 
for  she  made  quite  a  long  speech.  And 
indeed  I  cannot  pretend  to  remember  it 
accurately.  But  the  gist  of  it  was  this  : 
that  Madame  Krafft  had  confided  to  her 
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that  she  was  followed  and  persecuted  by 
the  attentions  of  the  person  in  question, 
whose  very  name  was  unknown  to  her ; 
that  for  her  own  part  she — Melanie — could 
treat  such   conduct  with  calm  contempt, 
and     not    trouble    her    head    about     it. 
("  Well,  she  didn't  seem  to  mind,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Devaux,  very  sweetly.)  But  that,  un- 
fortunately, Karl — that  was  her  husband's 
name — with  a  thousand  excellent  qualities 
possessed  one  defect,  namely,  a  tendency 
to  jealousy.    Now,  this  being  the  case,  she 
was  of  course  most  anxious  to  remove  any 
shadow  of  uneasiness  from  his  mind,  by 
shunning,  even  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  the 
slightest  appearance  of  coquetry  or  vanity 
in  her  own  behaviour.     ("Oh,  she  hasn't 
made    herself    at    all  ridiculous   in   that 
direction !  "  put  in  Mrs.  Devaux  again.) 
And,  finally,  she  besought  Miss  Hawk  to 
remain  with  her  in  her  walks  and  drives,  at 
the  concerts  of  the  band,  and  during  the 
morning   when   the   company  sipped   the 
waters  in  the  Kurhaus,  and  to  give  her 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  her  countenance 
and  advice.     "  And  I  have  done  so,"  said 
Miss  Hawk,  in  conclusion.     *'  I  should  not 
have  revealed  Melanie's  confidence  under 
any  other  circumstances.     But  when  mis- 
conception— to   use    no    harsher    word — 
spreads    its    baleful  influence    around,   I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  dispel  the  cloud  at 
once  and  forever,  by  declaring  the  truth 
upon  my  own  personal  responsibility." 

Miss  Hawk's  revelation  created  a  great 
sensation.  We  were  all  impressed  by 
it,  and  interested — immensely  interested. 
It  was  like  a  bit  out  of  a  play  or  a 
story;  and  I  am  sure  we  all  watched 
Madame  Krafft  afterwards,  in  the  sort  of 
admiring  sympathising  way  in  which  one 
regards  the  heroine  of  a  novel.  Only,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Devaux  did  not 
come  out  quite  nicely  on  this  occasion. 
She  had  for  some  time  past  shown  symp- 
toms of  wavering  in  her  allegiance  to 
Miss  Hawk.  And  now  she  and  Monsieur 
Pnits-de-fond  made  common  cause,  and 
turned  into  almost  open  enemies  of  the 
rest  of  us.  They  sneered  at  Madame 
Krafft,  and  even  spied  upon  her  in  a 
downright  mean  way.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  it ;  for  Mrs.  Devaux  was  a  very 
accomplished  woman,  and,  besides  know- 
ing so  many  languages,  she  could  amuse 
us  by  the  hour  with  anecdotes  of  the 
great  people  she  had  known  in  her  travels, 
and  was  altogether  an  acquisition  to  our 
society. 

Well,   matters  went  on  much   in    the 


same  way  for  three  or  four  days  more. 
Madame  Krafft  had  a  short  visit  from  her 
husband,  who  came  over  from  Bale  for 
a  few  hours  just  to  see  her.  He  was 
obliged  to  return  the  same  evening  be- 
cause a  large  order  was  in  course  of 
execution  at  his  factory,  and  he  super- 
intended everything  himself.  It  was  a 
most  agreeable  sight  to  see  him  and  his 
pretty  wife  walking  arm-in-arm  up  and 
down  the  long  avenue  of  lime-trees  in 
front  of  the  Kurhaus.  They  looked  so 
healthy  and  happy,  and  so  fond  of  each 
other !  And  really,  after  the  number  of 
sickly,  wrinkled,  not  too- good-humoured 
faces  which  we  beheld  daily,  the  sight  of 
this  young  couple  was,  as  I  said,  refresh- 
ing. As  for  the  "  person,"  the  persecutor, 
as  we  called  him,  he  slunk  into  the  back- 
ground altogether,  and  during  those  few 
hours  of  Herr  Krafft's  visit  I  believe  we 
none  of  us  set  eyes  on  him.  We  despised 
and  detested  him,  and  observed  to  each 
other  that  his  whole  bearing  and  ap- 
pearance were  low — I  am  not  sure  that 
some  of  us  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
rufiianly.  Miss  Hawk  acted  as  the  most 
faithful  of  guardians,  and  Melanie  was 
the  most  interesting  and  engaging  of 
youthful  matrons  ;  an  innocent  frisky 
lamb,  frolicking  confidingly  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  wolf. 

CHAPTEE   II. 

One  day — the  second  or  third,  I  think, 
after  Herr  Krafft's  visit — a  surprising  item 
of  news  began  to  circulate  in  Unter- 
Badeli.  We  had  no  lack  of  news  and 
excitement  now,  certainly.  Mrs.  Devaux 
declared  we  were  becoming  sensational 
enough  to  come  out  in  penny  numbers.  I 
don't  like  that  style  of  expression;  but 
such  were  her  words,  and  there  really  was 
some  truth  in  them.  It  turned  out  that 
the  persecutor  was  a  prince  in  disguise  ! 
No ;  I  really  am  not  joking.  I  know  it 
sounds  incredible,  but  he  was  a  prince, 
a  real  prince,  and  staying  at  Unter-Biidcli 
under  a  false  name  !  Monsieur  Piiits-dc- 
fond  knew  all  about  him.  The  persecutor 
called  himself  Herr  Tiefenthal;  but  his 
true   style  and  title  was   Prince  August 

of I  will  not  write  the  real  name ;  let 

us  say  X.  He  had  a  brother  an  am- 
bassador, and  an  uncle  a  cardinal,  and  was 
connected  with  serene  highnesses  more 
than  I  could  tell  you,  unless  I  had  an 
Almanach  de  Gotha  at  hand.  But  he  was 
a  black  sheep — a  regular  mauvais  sujet, 
said   Monsieur    Pnits-de-fond.      He    had 
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made  a  mesalliance  with  an  opera-dancer, 
and  his  family  had  forgiven  him.  He 
had  made  huge  debtg,  and.  his  family  had 
paid  them.  He  had.  been  accused  of  foul 
play  at  a  gambling- table,  and  his  family 
had  got  him  out  of  even  that  scrape. 
But  after  that  they  exiled  him  ;  sent  him 
into  a  genteel  sort  of  banishment,  and 
made  him  an  allowance,  on  condition  of 
his  causing  no  further  scandal  to  their 
name.  He  was  a  terrible  person,  was 
Prince  August  of  X.  But,  nevertheless, 
prince  he  was,  born  and  bred,  and.  nothing 
could  un-prince  him. 

Well  to  be  sure,  here  was  an  incident  to 
happen  in  our  small  quiet  Lower  Little- 
bath  !  What  was  peculiarly  awkward  was, 
that  we  had  declared  the  man  to  be  in- 
delibly stamped  with  the  marks  of  low 
breeding  and  coarse  vulgarity.  Even  Miss 
Hawk's  penetration  had  been  deceived — 
she  who  was  wont  to  declare  that  she  could 
recognise  good  blood  at  once,  by  virtue  of 
its  aflB.nity  with  her  own.  It  was  very 
awkward  ;  and  I  know  we  all  felt  it  to  be 
so,  by  our  so  pertinaciously  holding  our 
tongues  on  the  subject  of  the  man's 
vulgarity.  As  to  not  talking  about  him 
at  all,  that  was  impossible. 

Miss  Hawk  called  me  up  to  her  own 
room  that  first  morning  that  we  heard,  the 
news.  She  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
think  she  liked  me  the  better  for  showing 
no  jealousy  at  her  preference  of  Melanie, 
as  Monsieur  Puits-de-fond  and  Mrs.  De- 
vaux  had  done.  Any  way,  she  now  called 
me  into  her  room,  and  began  to  consult  me 
confidentially  as  to  what  she  had  best  do 
under  these  new  circumstances. 

"  Do  ?  "  said  I.  "  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand. What  can  be  done?  And  why 
should  you  be  expected  to  do  anything  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  mean  as  to  Melanie. 
I  must  break  it  to  her,  you  know.  She 
will  be  terribly  startled.  With  all  her 
gaiety  and  high  spirits,  she  is  very  timid." 

As  Miss  Hawk  paused  and  looke'd  at 
me,  I  felt  obliged  to  say  something,  so  I 
observed  that  it  was  a  comfort  we  were 
not  now  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  that 
even  princes  had  to  pay  some  respect  to 
the  police  nowadays. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Miss  Hawk ;  "  I  don't 
suppose  the  man  would  attempt  to  carry 
her  off,  if  you  mean  that.  But,  the  truth 
is,  I  think  the  best  thing  she  could  do 
would  be  to  take  her  railway- ticket  for 
Bale  and  go  back  to  Herr  Krafft.  A  pretty 
young  creature  like  that  ought  to  have  her 
husband's  companionship  and  protection. 


You  see,  as  long  as  this — this  individual 
was  a  mere  nobody,  the  matter  was  trivial. 
And,  out  of  our  own  set,  I  daresay  not 
three  people  in  the  place  noticed  his  per- 
secution of  Melanie.  But  now  that  it  is 
known  who  he  really  is,  he  will  be  the 
mark  for  inquisitive  eyes.  And  Madame 
Krafft  might — might  become  the  subject 
of  disagreeable  remarks  and  observation. 
Would  you  mind  staying,  whilst  I  tell 
Melanie,  and  helping  me  to  persuade  her 
to  go  home  ?  " 

I  did  rather  mind  ;  but  I  wished  to 
please  Miss  Hawk,  so  I  stayed ;  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  her  need  any  sort 
of  support  from  me.  But  she  was  fluttered 
and  upset,  and  a  little  mortified  withal.  I 
suppose  it  was  natural  that  a  person  of 
her  commanding  manners  should  be  more 
cast  down  at  making  a  mistake  than  an 
ordinary  woman  would  be. 

Well,  Madame  Melanie  was  called  into 
the  stuffy  little  bedroom,  and  the  great 
news  was  broken  to  her.  She  was  very 
much  surprised;  very  much  so,  indeed. 
Mrs.  Devaux  and  Monsieur  Puits-de-fond 
tried  to  make  out  that  she  had  known  it 
all  along ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  from  my 
own  observation,  that  it  was  not  so.  Be- 
sides, from  what  happened  afterwards,  any- 
one might  see  that  she  had  had  no  idea 
at  first  who  Herr  Tiefenthal  really  was. 
But  I  had  better  go  straight  on  with  my 
story.  Tes,  Madame  Melanie  was  very 
much  surprised  at  our  news.  If  you  ask 
me  on  my  word  of  honour,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  think  she  was  as  much  startled  as 
Miss  Hawk  expected;  nor  that  Miss  Hawk's 
account  of  the  "  individual's  "  iniquitous 
career  appeared  to  shock  her  to  any  painful 
extent.  But  surprised  the  little  woman 
was,  thoroughly.  She  kept  repeating  over 
and  over  again,  "  Prinz  August !  Prinz 
August !     Why,   his    sister    married   the 

reigning  duke  of !     I  saw  her  once  in 

Munich,  where  she  was  visiting  at  our 
court.  She  was  in  an  open  carriage  with 
the  queen.     Prinz  August !  " 

As  soon  as  Miss  Hawk  could  get  in  a 
word,  she  broached  the  suggestion  that 
Madame  Krafft  should  forthwith  return  to 
her  faithful  Karl.  But  Madame  Melanie 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  flying 
from  the  enemy.  Go  home  !  Why  should 
she  go  home  ?  She  must  go  through  the 
"cure."  The  cure  lasted  three  weeks, 
whereas  she  had  only  been  in  Unter-Biideli 
a  fortnight.  It  would  be  very  silly  to 
rush  off  to  Bale  just  now.  And  besides — 
with  a   queer    awe-stricken   dropping  of 
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her  voice,  like  the  tone  of  a  well-trained 
servant  in  his  master's  presence — besides, 
Prinz  August  might  take  it  amiss,  if  he 
fancied  she  went  away  to  avoid  him. 

'*  Take  it  amiss !  "  echoed  Miss  Hawk. 
And  I  must  say  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
so  majestic  as  she  did  at  that  moment,  nor 
so  tall.  "  Let  him  take  ib  amis3  !  Of  all 
ways  in  which  he  could  take  it,  that  is 
certainly  the  most  desirable." 

Madame  Krafft  looked  at  her  with  a 
singular  expression. 

"  His  brother  is  the  reigning  prince," 
said  she,  in  an  anxious  explanatory 
manner. 

A  dark  red  flush  ran  all  over  Miss 
Hawk's  face — it  was  a  pale  grayish-tinted 
face  in  general — and  she  turned  her  head 
away  abruptly.  After  a  few  seconds  she 
turned  it  back  again,  and  slightly  stroked 
Madame  Krafft's  wavy  dark  hair  as  she 
said: 

"  What  a  child  you  are,  Melanie !  You 
really  need  someone  of  experience  and 
savoir  vivre  at  your  side.  Well,  as  I 
know  you,  I  am  only  beginning  to  find  out 
what  a  baby  you  are ! " 

If  Madame  Krafft  were  a  baby  she  was 
a  very  obstinate  sort  of  baby.  She  took 
her  own  way  with  true  German  tenacity 
and  stolidity.  She  had  apparently  none 
of  the  sort  of  imagination  which  torments 
sensitive  people,  by  vividly  presenting  to 
them  possibilities  of  their  being  wrong,  or 
at  least  of  seeming  wrong  to  the  eyes  of 
others.  If  you  differed  from  Melanie 
Kjrafffc  on  any  point  which  interested  her, 
you  were  wrong.  That  was  all.  She 
believed  it  with  a  firm — I  had  almost 
written  stupid — kind  of  faith.  There  was 
no  other  alternative  conceivable  by  her 
mind.  Miss  Hawk  watched  her  and 
followed  her  about  all  that  day  with  un- 
flagging fidelity.  She  reminded  me — I 
hope  it  does  not  sound  disrespectful,  I  did 
not  feel  so  at  all — of  a  hen  that  has 
hatched  a  duckling.  Towards  evening,  it 
being  fine  and  warm  and  balmy.  Miss 
Hawk  proposed  a  stroll  under  the  lime- 
trees  to  the  whole  company.  I  assented 
willingly ;  so  did  Monsieur  Puits-de-fond ; 
so  did  two  or  three  other  boarders.  Only 
Mrs.  Devaux  and  Madame  Krafft  said 
nothing.  I  suppose,  however,  that  we  all 
took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  coming, 
for  when  we  assembled  to  set  off  in  a 
stately  and  genteel  progress  through  the 
one  narrow  street  of  Unter-Badeli  towards 
the  shady  alley  by  the  Kurhaus,  there  was  a 
general  surprised  enquiry  after  the  missing 


ones.  But  they  did  not  appear,  and  poor 
Miss  Hawk  was  in  a  fidgety  nervous 
state  about  Melanie's  absence. 

"  Mrs.  Devaux  is  with  her,"  said  I,  re- 
assuringly. "She  is  all  right,  depend 
on  it." 

"  Of  course  she  is  all  right,"  replied 
Miss  Hawk,  loftily  rebuking  my  want  of 
tact.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
Only — only  one  misses  her.  She  is  so  gay 
and  amusing." 

"Her  friendship  with  Mrs.  Devaux  is 
rather  sudden,  isn't  it?"  sneered  Mon- 
sieur Puits-de-fond.  "  I  don't  know  that 
Madame  Melanie  has  chosen  the  most 
judicious  adviser  for  her  inexperienced 
innocence,  eh  ?  Mrs.  Devaux  is  a  charming 
woman,  though,  despite  her  lack  of  judg- 
ment. Very  charming!  So  free  from 
prejudices!"  And  here  Monsieur  Puits- 
de-fond  took  a  very  noisy  pinch  of  snuff, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and — I  hope 
you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
confessing  it,  but  Mrs.  Ruddiman's  rude 
description  of  him  as  a  "  wry-necked 
malicious  old  magpie,"  did  recur  to  my 
mind.  Just  then,  who  should  appear  in 
the  alley  but  Mrs.  Ruddiman  herself. 
She  looked  very  hot  and  fat  and  good- 
humoured,  and  greeted  us  all  from  a  long 
way  off,  at  the  full  pitch  of  her  voice. 

'*  Well,  I  declare !  Here  you  all  are  I " 
cried  she.  "  All  but  two  of  you,  that  is. 
Deserters,  I  call  'em ;  and  I  told  'era  as 
much.  We  shall  have  'em  over  at  the 
Riitli  for  good  and  all  before  long.  It 
suits  me,  to  be  sure.  But  then  I'm 
different.  I  like  good  victuals;  and  at 
my  time  of  life  I  needn't  mind  saying  so." 

We  stared  at  each  other  blankly.  I 
believe  Miss  Hawk  would  have  given 
much  to  bow  and  pass  on,  without  asking 
any  questions  at  that  moment ;  but  Mon- 
sieur Puits-de-fond  would  not  give  her 
the  chance.  He  pounced — he  really  did — 
on  Mrs.  Ruddiman,  and  had  the  whole 
story  out  of  her  then  and  there,  in  her 
loudest  voice  and  most  outrageously  bad 
French.  Mrs.  Devaux  and  Madame  Krafft 
were  supping  in  the  little  beer-garden 
behind  the  Riitli  in  company  with  Herr 
Tiefenthal ! 

I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  which 
followed.  But  this  one  word  I  must 
say :  Monsieur  Puitsde-fond  displayed  the 
triumph  of  a  fiend.  Poor  Miss  Hawk ! 
I  was  so  sorry  for  her  that  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes ;  but  I  tried  to  hide  them, 
for  fear  of  mortifying  her  the  more. 

Well,  we  didn't  walk  long  in  the  pleasant 
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summer  evening  after  that.  When  -we  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  Miss  Hawk  asked  me  to 
go  upstairs  with  her,  and  we  had  a  long 
talk  in  her  room ;  and  she  actually  cried, 
poor  soul !  But  through  it  all  she  was 
stanch  to  Melanie.  She  was  vexed  with 
her,  and  disapproved  her  conduct ;  but 
she  was  convinced,  she  said,  that  the  young 
woman  meant  no  evil,  and  was  only  foolish, 
and  inexperienced  and  ill-advised.  For 
Mrs.  Devaux,  Miss  Hawk  had  no  such 
excuses  to  make.  And,  indeed,  she  said 
such  severe  things  of  her,  in  her  most 
majestic  manner,  as  made  me  quiver  with 
nervousness.  And  I  may  as  well  say  first 
as  last,  that  I  quite  agree  with  Miss  Hawk 
about  Melanie.  I  don't  believe  that  she 
ever  had  it  in  her  mind  to  do  any 
harm,  but  she  was  pigheaded — there,  it's 
out! — and  foolish,  and — and  couldn't 
understand  the  sentiment  of  "Britons 
never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves." 

We  waited  until  she  came  home,  which 
was  as  late  as  nine  o'clock,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  Mrs.  Devaux  went  swishing  up  the 
stairs  past  Miss  Hawk's  door  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  didn't  stop,  or  look,  or  turn 
her  head.  I  saw  her  through  the  partly- 
open  door,  and  she  had  her  best  black  silk 
on,  and  a  pink  bonnet.  But  *Madame 
Krafft  came  boldly  up,  humming  a  waltz- 
tune,  and  as  she  passed  the  door  she  looked 
in  and  said :  "  Bon  soir,  chere  Miss  Hawk," 
quite  gaily.  She  did  look  very  pretty,  in 
a  bright  blue  muslin  gown,  and  a  white 
straw  hat  trimmed  with  forget-me-nots, 
and  her  gloves  fitting  like  her  skin.  That 
I  must  say.  Well,  Miss  Hawk  stopped 
her,  and  made  her  come  in,  and  spoke  to 
her — oh,  so  beautifully !  I  wish  I  could 
remember  her  words,  so  high-principled, 
so  ladylike,  so  full  of  the  most  refined 
propriety.  But  as  for  Melanie,  I  assure 
you  she. did  not  appreciate  them  one  bit. 
All  she  could  say  was :  "But  what  harm 
could  there  be  in  it  ?  Madame  Devaux 
was  with  us.  And  Madame  Devaux  was 
delighted  with  the  prince.  Of  course  she 
was  gratified  by  his  notice.  His  brother 
is  the  reigning  prince,  you  know."  Just 
as  if  that  made  everything  right,  instead 
of  making  everything  more  wrong  than 
before.  And  when  Miss  Hawk,  at  her 
wits'-end  to  make  her  see  the  matter  in 
its  true  light,  said:  "But,  Melanie,  re- 
member, you  were  so  annoyed  by  his 
staring  and  following  you,  and  you  thought 
him  such  a  hulking,  ill-looking,  low  sort 
of  fellow,"  she  only  answered,  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  and  smiling  as  if  she  thought 


it  was  Miss  Hawk  who  was  stupid  :  "But 
I  didn't  know  who  he  was  then.  We 
none  of  us  knew." 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  with  more 
pleasure  than  apprehension  that  we  heard 
two  or  three  days  later  that  Herr  Krafft 
was  to  arrive  on  Saturday,  remain  in 
Unter-Biideli  during  the  Sunday,  and  go 
away,  taking  his  pretty  wife  with  him,  on 
the  following  Monday  morning.  When  I 
say  "  we,"  I  mean  Miss  Hawk  and  myself. 
Mrs.  Devaux  was  certainly  not  pleased  at 
the  news ;  and  Monsieur  Puits-de-fond, 
whether  pleased  or  not,  certainly  felt  no 
apprehension  on  the  subject.  Herr  KrafEt 
had  written  to  his  wife  to  say  that  he 
should  arrive  by  the  last  train  on  Saturday 
evening — that  is  to  say  about  nine  o'clock. 
Miss  Hawk  heard  this  from  Monsieur 
Puits-de-fond,  for  Melanie  never  confided 
in  her  now.  Not  that  the  little  woman 
seemed  to  draw  off  from  Miss  Hawk,  or 
to  bear  her  any  grudge ;  but  Miss  Hawk 
herself  withdrew  from  the  intimacy,  and 
left  the  field  open  to  Mrs.  Devaux,  who 
was  constantly  supping  and  jaunting  about 
with  Madame  Krafft  and  Herr  Tiefenthal, 
and  at  the  latter's  expense,  Melanie,  in- 
deed, never  could  apparently  understand 
Miss  Hawk's  feeling  on  the  subject.  "  It 
isn't  wrong,"  she  said  to  me  once ;  "  but 
even  if  it  were,  what  harm  could  it  do 
Miss  Hawk  ?  The  prince  don't  invite  her 
to  supper."  Well,  to  answer  that,  you 
see,  one  would  have  had  to  begin  such  a 
long  way  back,  and  to  teach  Madame 
Melanie  one's  own  views  on  the  subject  of 
right  and  wrong  from  the  very  foundation. 
For  my  part  I  couldn't  attempt  such  a 
task.     Could  you  ? 

Thursday  passed,  Friday  passed,  Satur- 
day morning  came.  Miss  Hawk  drew  a 
breath  of  relief.  "  That  foolish  child  will 
be  safe  under  her  husband's  care  before 
this  day  is  over,"  said  she.  But  we  little 
guessed  what  was  to  happen  first. 

About  six  o'clock  Miss  Hawk,  being  in 
the  drawing-room  where  we  all  were, 
walked  up  to  Madame  Krafft  and  said: 
"  Melanie,  my  dear,  we  haven't  had  a  stroll 
together  for  a  long  time.  Will  you  take 
a  little  walk  with  me  and  Miss  Griggs  " — 
I  am  Miss  Griggs — "and  hear  the  band, 
and  then  sup  with  me  as  my  guest  at  the 
Riitli,  where  there  is  to  be  an  Italian 
mandoline-player,  who  plays  beautifully. 
Monsieur  Puits-de-fond  says — will  you, 
my  dear,  for  this  last  evening  ?  " 

Now  I  did  think  it  very  sweet  and 
good  and  kind-hearted  of  Miss  Hawk  to 
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make  this  proposal  after  all  that  had 
happened ;  for  I  knew  that  she  did  it  in 
order  that  Melanie's.  husband  might  find 
her  in  company  he  conld  approve  of  when 
he  should  arrive,  and  not  be  told  that  his 
wife  was  supping  with  that — that  brute 
of  a  Herr  Tiefenthal,  as  he  chose  to  call 
himself.  Madame  Krafft  looked  at  her 
with  the  pretty  innocent-looking  smile 
which  I  had  really  begun  to  hate,  knowing 
how  much  stupid  obstinacy  there  was 
behind  it,  and  how  little  gratitude  or 
feeling,  and  said  she :  "  Oh,  very  well.  I 
will  go  to  the  band  with  you  if  you  like ; 
but  I  can't  sup.  I  am  engaged  to — to 
Mrs.  Devaux." 

This  was  too  much  for  us  all ;  too  much 
even  for  Miss  Hawk,  who  turned  away 
with  a  stately  bow,  and  said  aloud  to  me  : 
"  On  second  thoughts,  my  dear  Miss  Griggs, 
we  had  better  not  sup  at  the  Riitli.  If 
you  don't  mind  giving  up  the  mandoline- 
player,  we  will  eat  our  supper  at  least  in 
respectability  here." 

Of  course  I  agreed.  But  before  seven 
o'clock,  which  was  the  usual  supper-hour 
in  Unter-Badeli,  Miss  Hawk  had  changed 
her  mind.  She  was  really  uneasy  and 
unhappy  about  that  little  unfeeling  woman, 
and  she  and  I  walked  into  the  great  room 
at  the  Riitli,  and  sat  down  at  a  little  table 
by  ourselves,  and  ordered  coffee.  "If  I 
can  but  persuade  her  to  go  home,  and  be 
at  home  in  good  time  for  her  husband's 
arrival ! "  said  poor  Miss  Hawk.  And 
her  feeling  was  so  clearly  right  that  it 
made  me  ashamed  of  th«  angry  words 
against  Melanie  that  rose  to  the  tip  of  my 
tongue,  and  I  swallowed  them  down  again. 

Well,  there  we  sat  and  sipped  our  coffee 
for  nearly  half  an  hour;  and  finally  in 
marched  Mrs.  Devaux,  leaning  on  Herr 
Tiefenthal's  arm,  and  looking  as  proud  of 
it  as  a  peacock ;  and  close  behind  them 
Madame  Melanie,  with  a  huge  bouquet  in 
her  hand,  smiling  and  bridling,  and  showing 
her  white  teeth,  and  flashing  her  bright 
brown  eyes,  in  a  most  provokingly  cheerful 
and  unconcerned  way.  At  first  they  didn't 
see  us  in  our  comer;  but  after  awhile 
Melanie  caught  sight  of  us,  and  smiled 
and  nodded,  and  Mrs.  Devaux  actually 
had  the  impudence  to  smile  and  nod  too, 
although  Miss  Hawk  hadn't  spoken  to  her 
for  a  week.  She  received  a  bow  in  return 
that  would  have  chilled  me  to  the  marrow ; 
but  she  only  tossed  her  head  and  said 
something  to  that — that  wretch  of  a  prince ; 
and  they  both  laughed  in  the  coarsest 
way.      Presently    the    landlady    brought 


them  their  supper,  and  they  began  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  to  talk  louder  and  louder. 
Melanie  looked  at  her  watch,  and  Mrs. 
Devaux  said,  quite  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  room:  "Don't  worry 
yourself,  my  dear.  The  train  cannot 
arrive  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  yet, 
and  it  takes  twenty  minutes  more  to  drive 
from  the  station."  She  had  hardly  got 
the  words  out  of  her  mouth  when  she 
gave  a  queer  muffled  sort  of  scream,  like 
a  person  violently  startled.  We  looked 
round — everyone  in  the  room  looked  round 
— and  there  stood  Herr  Krafft  behind  his 
wife's  chair,  facing  the  prince,  and  looking 
at  him  with  as  thorough  disgust  and  con- 
tempt as  I  ever  saw  expressed  in  an  honest 
face. 

"  Karl ! "  cried  Melanie,  and  she  flushed 
very  red  ;  but  upon  my  word  I  do  believe 
it  waa  from  surprise,  and  not  from  a  guilty 
conscience,  whatever  Monsieur  Pnits-de- 
fond  might  say  or  insinuate.  Then  she 
threw  her  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him 
on  both  cheeks  before  us  all,  in  her  German 
fashion.  *'  Come  home,  my  dear,"  said  he. 
"  You  have  fallen  into  very  unfitting  com- 
pany. I  wonder  there  was  no  one  kind 
enough  to  advise  you  better.  That  man 
is  not  a  proper  associate  for  an  honest 
burgher's  wife."  He  spoke  very  quietly, 
but  quite  distinctly,  and  "  Herr  Tiefenthal" 
must  have  heard  every  word  he  said. 
Melanie  looked  shocked  at  her  husband's 
bluntness.  But  she  thought  to  set  matters 
right  by  whispering  to  him  in  a  hurried 
eager  manner  the  magic  words,  "  Prinz 
August  of  X."  I  saw  her  lips  frame  the 
syllables.  Herr  Krafft,  however,  was  in 
a  white  heat  of  indignation,  and  not  one 
whit  moved  by  this  grand  announcement. 
"Whether  this  person  is  skulking  about 
under  a  false  name  or  not,  I  neither  know 
nor  care,"  said  he,  just  a  thought  louder 
than  he  had  spoken  before ;  "  but  I,  who 
know  the  world,  tell  you,  who  don't  know 
it,  that  he  is  not  worthy  to  sit  at  table  in 
my  wife's  company.     Come,  Melanie  !  " 

By  this  time  there  was  a  breathless 
silence  in  the  room ;  every  eye,  every  ear, 
was  intent  on  the  little  group  at  that 
table.  And  on  nearly  every  face  was 
expressed  sympathy  with  and  approval  of 
Herr  Krafft.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sense  of 
this  general  hostility  which  spirited  up 
"  Herr  Tiefenthal "  to  make  an  effort  of 
self-assertion.  At  first  he  had  sat  slouching 
and  blinking  in  his  usual  "  hangdog " 
manner.  The  phrase  is  Mrs.  Ruddiman's, 
but  so  appropriate  that  I  couldn't  refrain 
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from  using  it.  But  now,  just  as  Madame 
Melanie  was  being  marched  off  uncere- 
moniously, with  her  hand  tucked  under 
her  husband's  arm,  he  leant  forward  and 
thrust  the  big  bouquet — his  gift,  of  course 
— upon  her  with  a  jesting  word  or  two  in 
French,  and  as  he  did  so  he  touchedher  arm. 
In  one  instant — it  was  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen  amongst  us — there  was  a  thud 
and  a  crash,  and  Herr  Tiefenthal  was  lying 
prone  on  his  back  on  a  sanded  floor,  with 
Karl  KrafFt  standing  over  him,  looking 
quite  terrible.  He  had  knocked  him  down 
with  one  strong  well-directed  blow. 

After  a  second  or  two,  one  or  two  of  the 
men  in  the  room  came  forward  and  hoisted 
up  the  prince,  who  looked  rather  dazed,  and 
very  wicked  and  vicious,  as  he  growled  out 
a  string  of  oaths  and  threats  in  guttural 
German,  "You're  a  low  rascal,  beneath 
my. notice,"  said  he,  with  his  head  turned 
towards  Krafft,  but  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 
"  I'll  have  you  beaten  by  my  grooms." 

"  Pooh  !  ■"  cried  the  other.  "  You  had 
better  hold  your  tongue  and  be  quiet.  We 
are  free  men  here.  You've  had  a  lesson — 
profit  by  it.  And  understand,  that  if  I 
catch  you  presuming  to  address  this  lady 
again,  or  even  to  lift  your  eyes  to  her,  I 
will  flog  you  soundly,  like  an  ill-behaved 
dog.  I  wish  this  honourable  company 
good-night !  "  And  with  that  out  he 
stalked,  taking  his  wife  with  him. 

There  was  dead,  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  Mrs.  Ruddiman  stood 
upright  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
pulling  out  her  handkerchief  and  waving 
it,  called  out  "  Hooray  !  "  with  such  hearty 
loudness,  you  might  have  heard  her  a  mile 
off.  Well,  then  there  was  a  regular  roar 
of  laughter.  Everybody  laughed  until  the 
tears  ran  down  their  faces,  and  Mrs.  Ruddi- 
man laughed  too,  and  insisted  on  treating 
ih.:)  company  to  wine,  and  went  about 
shaking  hands  right  and  left.  And  said 
she,  in  her  wonderful  French  :  "  That  has 
done  me  good  !  That's  better  than  cham- 
pagne !  Lord,  I  should  like  to  hug  that 
young  man  !  "  The  last  s^tence  she  said 
in  English,  which  I  was  rather  glad  of. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  agreeable  for 
Mr.  Prince  ;  who,  indeed,  slunk  ofE  in  the 
confusion  and.  noise  and  laughter,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  And  so  ended  our  great 
sensational  adventure  in  Unter-Biideli. 

That  is  to  say,  there  it  ended  for  aught 
the  world  knew ;  but  of  course  it  had  con- 
sequences, as  all  conduct,  good  or  bad,  has. 
And  I  do  believe  that  this  event,  which 
might  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  all 


the  rest  of  Melanie's  married  life,  really 
produced  a  beneficial  result,  on  the  con- 
trary. For  the  fact  is — at  least,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  but  I  never  was  a  clever 
woman,  and  I  may  be  wrong — that  Me- 
lanie  conceived  a  much  higher  respect  and 
admiration  for  her  husband  after  seeing 
him  knock  down  a  prince,  than  sbe  ever 
had  before  !  Fond  of  him  in  her  way  she 
had  always  been,  no  doubt.  But  now,  she 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  reverence  which 
was  very  wholesome  for  her.  And  he  wa8 
very  good  to  her  ;  very  gentle  and  tender 
and  manly.  He  harboured  no  evil  sus- 
picions of  his  young  wife ;  and  I,  for  one, 
am  very  certain  he  was  right  there.  What 
she  had  done  was,  however,  wrong  enough 
and  foolish  enough,  and  he  pointed  it  out 
to  her  very  plainly.  Indeed,  with  Melanie 
Krafft,  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  too  delicate 
and  considerate.  She  was  dull  of  appre- 
hension in  some  things — very.  One  thing 
I  liked  Herr  Krafft  for,  and  always  shall 
— he  appreciated  Miss  Hawk,  and  did  her 
justice.  She  never  said  a  word  about  her 
having  warned  and  counselled  Melanie. 
But  somehow  Herr  Krafft  found  it  out, 
and  spoke  to  her.  And  she,  instead  of 
making  much  of  what  she  had  done,  made 
little ;  and  gave  all  the  testimony  she 
could  in  Melanie's  favour.  Miss  Hawt, 
indeed,  behaved  nobly,  and  Mrs.  Ruddi- 
man made  it  her  business  to  call  on  Herr 
Krafft,  and  sing  Miss  Hawk's  praises,  so 
that  she  became  quite  a  heroine.  "And," 
said  Mrs,  Ruddiman,  "if  her  manners  were 
rather  high,  so  were  her  principles  !  But 
heightin  manners,  and  lowness  in  behaviour, 
like  that  Mrs.  Devaux,  is  enough  to  turn 
your  stomach.  And  as  to  figure — wel?, 
some  of  us  are  too  stout,  and  some  too 
lean  ;  but  the  great  thing  is  to  have  your 
heart  in  the  right  place.  And,  would  you 
believe  it,  that  Tiffytal's  gone  off,  leaving 
a  score  behind  him  as  long  as  my  arm  &t 
the  Riitli,  for  beer  and  tobacco  !  *' 


OLD     SIR    PIERCE. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 

It  professed  to  be  a  Photographic  Saloon 
and  Fine  Art  Gallery — and  that  account 
of  it  was  inscribed  in  large  and  small  letters 
here  and  there  about  the  building  over  and 
over  again,  as  though  facts  could  be  con- 
tradicted and  totally  routed  by  force  of 
simple  iteration  and  reiteration ;  for,  in 
truth,  it  was  a  humble  affair  enough.    The 
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small  front-garden  of  a  stinted  suburban 
bouse,  tbe  centre  of  a  row  of  like  lowly 
and  unpretending  tenements,  bad  been 
boarded  over  and  covered  in  after  a  rude 
impromptu  fasbion,  so  as  to  form  some- 
tbing  between  a  bootb  and  a  sbed.  Little 
attempt  at  decoration  bad  been  made  ;  but 
about  tbe  entrance  were  suspended  nume- 
rous specimens  of  inexpensive  pbotograpby 
— ^tbe  kind  commonly  known  as  "  collo- 
dion on  glass."  Among  these  were  to  be 
found,  presumably  as  a  means  of  bringing 
borne  to  tbe  public  the  skill  and  success  of 
tbe  operator,  portraits  of  various  persons 
easily  recognisable  in  the  district,  such  as 
the  milkman,  the  policeman,  tbe  crossing- 
sweeper,  and  a  certain  omnibus-driver  of 
eccentric  aspect.  But,  of  course,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  portraits  represented  very 
undistinguished  people ;  the  artist's  chief 
patrons  were,  as  it  seemed,  homely  of 
feature,  as  of  occupation.  Many  domestic 
servants  had  sat  to  him ;  nurses,  or  young 
mothers,  with  babies  on  their  laps  ;  trades- 
men's boys  in  tbe  habits  of  their  trade ; 
with  a  sprinkling  of  private  soldiers  in  un- 
dress uniform,  armed  with  penny  canes ; 
nearly  all  somewhat  blank  of  look  and 
distressed  of  expression :  the  victims  of 
photographic  art  in  its  rudest  and  most 
ruthless  form. 

-  The  neighbourhood  fringed  London 
on  the  north.  What  had  once  been  a 
country  road,  was  gradually  undergoing 
conversion  into  a  town  street ;  private 
bouses  were  one  after  another  being 
changed  into  shops.  Here  and  there  some 
resolute  occupant  bad  refused  to  yield  up 
his  garden  to  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and 
however  elbowed  and  frowned  upon  by  the 
adjoining  structures,  maintained  his  little 
sooty,  shady  enclosure,  rich  in  vegetation 
of  a  dark-brown  hue,  as  the  courtyard 
of  a  private  residence.  The  taverns,  and 
there  were  many  of  them,  still  preserved 
something  of  a  rural  look,  as  though  stiU 
pretending  to  be  country  inns ;  boasting 
old-fashioned  signboards,  swinging  and 
creaking  in  mid-air,  and  rough-hewn  horse- 
troughs  straddling  before  the  doors.  A 
fondness  for  signs  and  signboards,  indeed, 
characterised  the  locality.  On  al  1  sides  might 
be  seen  those  trade  emblems  which  are  dis- 
carded as  barbaric  in  the  more  central  parts 
of  the  town ;  gilded  hams  and  flitches ; 
red  and  blue  and  yellow  sugar-loaves  ;  life- 
size  Scotchmen,  with  very  curly  whiskers, 
severely  taking  snufE  out  of  rams'-borns ; 
goldbeaters'  arms  and  mallets ;  barbers' 
poles  spirally- streaked  with  colour;  and 


scarlet  teapots  of  enormous  dimensions. 
There  was  busy  traflic  in  the  roadway  ;  up 
and  down  the  middle  glided  unceasingly 
the  tram-cars,  to  the  music  of  clattering 
hoofs  and  jingling  bells. 

The  wooden  edifice,  with  its  many  in- 
scriptions, in  the  small  front-garden,  was 
but  a  sort  of  photographic  show-room  ;  the 
studio  was  above,  on  the  roof  of  the  house, 
an  apartment  screened  and  covered  in  with 
glass  and  canvas  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. A  tortuous,  unsteady  staircase, 
that  creaked  and  crackled  at  every  step, 
was  the  means  of  approach  to  this  chamber. 
The  light  was  dim,  the  shadows  perplexing, 
the  atmosphere  somewhat  moist,  heavy, 
and  unpleasant ;  a  smell  as  of  poverty, 
and  uncleanness,  and  want  of  repair  per- 
vading the  premises.  After  the  gloom 
of  the  staircase,  the  glare  of  the  studio 
was  rather  overpowering.  In  such  wise, 
perhaps,  was  explained  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  photographs  represented 
persons  afflicted  with  bleared,  weak,  and 
watery  eyes. 

This  upper  chamber  commanded  a  pano- 
ramic range  of  chimneys,  and  a  view  of 
the  hills  that  border  and  shelter  London 
on  the  north.  A  bright  sun  had  been 
shining,  and  it  was  very  hot  in  the  studio  ; 
but  it  was  one  of  those  bright  suns  that 
are  always  attended  by  sharp,  strong  east 
winds.  Every  now  and  then  came  a 
whistling  noise  about  the  little  room  on 
the  roof,  like  a  burglarious  signal  for  an 
attempt  to  break  the  panes  of  glass  and 
burst  into  the  premises;  and  at  intervals 
there  was  much  roaring  and  rushing  round 
the  stacks  of  chimneys,  as  though  efforts 
were  being  made  to  hurl  them  bodily  into 
the  street. 

The  photographer — his  hands,  stained 
and  soiled  with  nitrate  of  silver,  black  as 
though  he  had  been  picking  walnuts  or 
polishing  grates,  proclaimed  him  the  pho- 
tographer— sat  alone  in  his  studio,  smoking 
a  short  pipe ;  tbe  odour  of  tobacco  com- 
bining curiously  with  the  chemical  smells 
inseparable  from  his  pursuit.  He  was  a 
shabby- looking  man,  with  dusty  hair  and 
rusty  beard,  lean  and  angular  of  form, 
middle-aged,  wearing  a  faded  flnunel-shirt 
of  a  brickdust  colour.  He  was  dipping 
small  squares  of  glass  in  a  pail  of  water, 
wiping  them  dry  with  a  clotb,  and  then 
polishing  them  upon  a  ragged  scrap  of 
di  rty  washlcather.  S  uddcnly  lie  suspended 
his  labours. 

*'  Was  that  a  footstep  ?  "  ho  asked  him- 
self.   He  paused  for  a  few  seconds  and 
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listened.  "No,  only  the  wind  shaking  the 
back-door.  A  fine  day  like  this,  and.  not  a 
soul  comes  near  the  place  !  I  suppose 
they'd  come  in  shoals  if  the  weather  were 
dark,  and  foggy,  and  drizzly.  But  no, 
they  wouldn't.  It's  plain  to  me  they 
won't  come  at  any  price.  What  more  can 
people  want,  I  wonder?  Only  sixpence, 
with  gold  frame  included."  He  held  out 
one  of  the  squares  of  glass,  breathed  upon 
it,  and  polished  it  with  his  leather.  "  Why, 
it's  dirt  cheap.  It's  too  cheap,  indeed,  to 
get  one's  living  by.  But  then,"  he  added 
grimly,  "I  don't  live  by  it;  I  only  starve 
by  it."  Angrily  he  threw  from  him  the 
little  square  of  glass  he  had  been  polishing. 
It  was  shivered,  as  it  dashed  upon  the 
floor.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he 
contemplated  the  fragments. 

"Not  that  it's  any  good,  smashing  the 
stock-in-trade,"  he  said.  He  puffed  at  his 
pipe  to  keep  it  alight.  But  he  put  it  from 
him  again,  and  went  to  the  door  to  listen. 

"I'm  right  this  time.  There's  really 
someone  coming  upstairs." 

He  put  on  his  coat,  hurriedly  arranged 
an  untidy  necktie,  and  ran  his  fingers 
comb- wise  through  his  hair.  This  was  a 
sort  of  rapid  toilet,  accomplished  by  way 
of  homage  to  the  approaching  visitor. 

"  That's  a  wretchedly  crooked  staircase," 
he  said,  as  he  listened.  "  It's  no  wonder 
that  people  blunder  and  stumble  as  they  do. 
I'm  always  expecting  those  banisters  to 
give  way  altogether.  This  way,  sir.  Mind 
the  step,  please.     You're  all  right  now," 

But  an  expression  of  disappointment 
crossed  his  face.  His  visitor  looked 
miserably  poor.  A  man,  whose  shabby 
slouched  hat  half  concealed  a  very  woe- 
begone face,  pale,  and  pinched,  and  worn, 
stood  in  the  doorway,  wrapped  in  a  thread- 
bare cloak,  beneath  which  he  carried  a 
bundle,  as  it  seemed ;  round  which  a  long, 
claw-like  hand  gtithered,  for  its  better 
protection,  the  folds  of  thin  frayed  cloth. 
He  was  panting — was  evidently  fatigued 
by  the  ascent  of  the  creaking  stairs. 
Presently  a  fit  of  coughing  seized  him, 
shaking  him  cruelly.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  he  could  speak.  Meantime  the 
photographer  surveyed  him  with  a  puzzled 
air,  which  had  yet  something  of  commi- 
seration about  it. 

"You  take  photographs;  and  cheaply, 
very  cheaply  ?  "  asked  the  man  hoarsely. 

"  Very  cheaply  indeed." 

"I  want  a  photograph  taken,  but " 

"  Stay.  I  think  there's  something  you 
need  still  more." 


The  photographer  hastened  to  produce  a 
bottle  and  a  remnant  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

"You're  not  strong,  you  know.  One 
can  see  that  with  half  an  eye.  And  you're 
a  trifle  faint.  You  can't  stand  much  exer- 
tion ;  and  those  stairs  are  trying.  They've 
proved  a  little  too  much  for  you.  And 
you  need  food.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  you." 

"  It's  not  that,"  the  visitor  said,  waving 
his  hand  rather  wildly.  "  I  mean — you're 
very  kind — you  mean  to  be  kind,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you.  But  don't  speak, 
please,  only  listen.  Don't  think  me  rude 
— only  let  me  say  what  I've  got  to  say  and 
have  done  with  it." 

"Mad,"  muttered  the  photographer, 
resuming  his  seat  and  his  pipe. 

"You  photograph  the  living — can  you 
photograph  the  dead  ?  " 

"Mad,  without  doubt,"  the  photographer 
again  muttered.  In  another  moment  he 
started  to  his  feet.  His  visitor  had  tossed 
away  his  cloak.  He  was  carrying  in  his 
arms  a  child  of  some  two  years,  simply 
robed  in  white — or  rather,  it  should  be 
said,  the  body  of  a  child. 

"Asleep?"  asked  the  photographer, 
with  yet  a  look  upon  his  face  that  showed 
he  knew  what  the  answer  must  be. 

"  Dead — stone  dead  !"  Tears  streamed 
down  his  face  as  he  said  the  words ;  his 
voice  broke.  "  My  poor  little  boy  !  My 
own  little  Hugh  !  He  was  taken  from  me 
this  morning — only  this  morning.  But  I 
knew  the  blow  was  coming.  I've  known 
it  a  long  while.  Ho  died  without  a  moan 
— quite  painlessly ;  even  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips,  as  you  see  him  now.  That  was  his 
good-bye  to  me — for  he  uttered  no  sound. 
He  died  with  his  hand  in  min^.  I  only 
knew  he  was  dead  by  the  little  hand 
growing  so  cold,  so  icy  cold,  so  dead  cold." 
He  turned  away,  trying  to  hide  a  grief  that 
indeed  could  not  be  hidden. 

"  One  would  think  to  look  upon  him, 
that  the  poor  little  thing  was  still  asleep," 
said  the  photographer  softly. 

"  If  I  could  think  that !  But  then  I  know 
— I  know.     He's  dead,  dead,  stone  dead." 

"  Your  only  child  ?  " 

"  My  only  child.  Thank  God!"  Then 
he  added,  after  a  pause :  "  Should  I  not 
thank  God  ?  Could  I  wish  for  other 
children,  to  sufEer  as  this  poor  little  one 
has  suffered  ?  to  die  before  my  eyes  as  this 
little  one  has  died  ?  to  own  for  their  father 
one  so  fallen,  and  wretched,  and  degraded 
as  I  am  ?  No.  Will  you  photograph  the 
poor  little  boy  ?  " 
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"  If  you  will  have  it  so — yes." 

*'  The  light  will  serve  ?  " 

"  The  light  will  serve  well  enough." 

"  I  wish  to  send  the  photograph  home." 
He  broke  into  a  strange  laugh.  "  I  call  it 
home — though  it's  no  home  of  mine  now 
— though  it  can  never  more  be  home  to 
me.  But  I  mean  my  father's  house.  We 
quarrelled — years  since.  We're  not  likely 
to  be  friends  again — or  to  speak  to  each 
other — or  to  meet  face  to  face  again  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  He  would  have  it 
so,  and  it  has  been  so,  and  will  be  so  now, 
until  the  end.  I  don't  know  why  I  tell 
you  these  things.  They're  nothing  to  you 
— they  can  be  nothing  to  you.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  sometimes  trouble  acts 
upon  men — upon  far  stronger  men  than 
me — like  drink ;  and  makes  them  giddy, 
and  weak,  and  garrulous,  and  mad,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  just  as  I  feel  now. 

"  I  want  the  photograph  to  send  home," 
he  resumed,  after  a  pause;  "one  of  the 
photographs,  I  should  say,  for  I  must  have 
another  to  keep  myself.  It  will  be  little 
enough,  but  it  will  be  something,  to  hug 
to  my  heart  and  to  cover  with  kisses,  when 
my  poor  little  man  is  hidden  away  in  his 
grave.  You  see,  my  father  wanted  posses- 
sion of  the  child.  He  wanted  to  make 
terms  with  me — he  would  have  given 
much  if  he  could  only  have  got  the  child 
away  from  me.  I  was  cast  off ;  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  me.  But  it  was 
different  with  the  child ;  he  would  have 
petted  and  made  mnch  of  him  —  have 
humoured  and  indulged  him  in  every  way, 
have  made  him  his  heir.  Tes,  and  he 
would  have  taught  him  to  hate  his  father. 
He  would  have  parted  us,  you  see;  that 
was  his  object.  But  I  could  not  have  that. 
He  was  my  own  child.  It  would  have 
been  like  selling  him  for  gold.  For  it 
came  to  that.  An  allowance  was  to  be 
paid  to  me,  so  long  as  I  kept  away  from 
my  child,  so  long  as  I  helped  to  hide  from 
him  the  fact  of  my  existence.  It  could 
not  be,  you  know.  It  was  better  for  us 
to  cling  together,  even  though  we  suffered 
together,  and  starved  together,  and  it  has 
been  something  very  like  starving  together 
in  these  latter  days.  Are  you  ready?  Tell 
me  how  to  place  the  poor  child.  Let  the 
light  fall  on  his  face.  You  never  saw 
prettier  gold-coloured  hair  than  that  ? 
There's  no  hint  of  death  there,  is  there  ? 
But  I've  heard  or  read  somewhere  that 
hair  lives  and  grows  on  even  after  death. 
On  this  pillow,  with  this  drapery  beneath 
and  above?     Yes,  that  will  do.     Touch 


him  gently,  please.  But  I'm  sure  you 
haven't  the  heart  to  deal  roughly  with 
the  poor  little  one." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  " 

"  For  he  was  always  used  to  gentle 
treatment,  poor  and  miserable  as  I've  been  ; 
and  he  heard  only  words  of  kindness,  poor 
child;  and  he  never  knew,  perhaps,  the 
struggle  I  had  sometimes  to  get  bread  for 
him.  He  did  not  feel,  perhaps,  how  hard, 
how  very  hard,  our  life  was.  I  tried  to 
keep  that  from  him.  I  tried  so,  for  his 
sake,  to  make  out  that  things  were  much 
better  than  they  really  were  ;  to  persuade 
him  to  think  so,  at  any  rate." 

"  His  mother.     Does  she  know  ?  " 

"  His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth." 

"  Poor  child  !  poor  child  !  "  said  the 
photographer,  very  sadly,  as  he  brushed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  They  are  both  in  heaven  now.  Is 
there  need  to  pity  them  ?  How  happy 
she  will  be  to  clasp  her  baby  to  her  heart, 
for  the  first  time !  She  died,  you  see, 
before  she  had  time  even  to  look  upon  her 
little  one.  Poor  little  mother  !  Poor  tiny 
child.  Well,  well,  they  are  together  now, 
never  to  be  parted  again." 

The  photographer  adjusted  his  camera. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said. 

Bat  he  was  absent  some  minutes. 
Meantime  the  father  sat  beside  the  body 
of  his  child,  tenderly  laid  npon  a  pillow, 
with  its  white  draperies  neatly  folded  about 
it.  The  face  seemed  wasted  somewhat, 
but  wore  no  look  of  suffering  ;  there  was 
even  a  smile  upon  the  pallid  lips,  that  were 
as  dead  rose-leaves.  The  long,  dark  silken 
lashes  cast  soft  shadows  upon  the  colour- 
less cheeks.  A  delicately-featured  child, 
with  a  complexion  of  exquisite  purity  and 
transparency,  it  seemed  not  dead,  but 
rather  a  waxen  image  of  sleep. 

The  father  sat  motionless,  his  arms 
resting  npon  his  knees,  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  a  tangled  growth  of  hair  falling 
over  his  forehead.  The  photographer 
returned  presently,  bringing  with  him  a 
handful  of  flowers.  These  he  proceeded  to 
strew  gently  about  the  body  of  the  child. 

"  God  bless  you  ! "  said  the  father,  with  a 
sob.  "  You're  a  good  man.  Your  name's 
Osborne,  isn't  it?  I  saw  it  written  up 
below.  I  shan't  forget  it.  I  knew  an 
Osborne  once.  Jack  Osborne,  his  name 
was,  down  in  Devonshire." 

"  You  knew  him  ?  " 

"Yes.  I'm  speaking  of  years  ago. 
Jack  Osborne,  the  vicar's  son,  at  Stoke 
Deverill,  Devonshire." 
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The  photograplier  remained  silent  for  a 
minute ;  then  approaching  his  visitor,  ho 
said :  "  I  am  that  Jack  Osborne,  and  you 
— yes,  it  must  be  so.  Bat  how  you're 
altered  !  You're  Hugh  Challoner  !  "  For 
some  moments  they  stood  still,  earnestly 
gazing  at  each  other. 

"  To  think  of  our  meeting  like  this  !  It 
was  mere  chance  brought  me  here.  You 
were  the  nearest  photographer.  I  had  no 
other  reason.  Strange !  If  anything's 
■strange ;  and  I  begin  to  doubt  it.  I've 
gone  through  so  much  that  nothing  can 
seem  very  strange  to  me,  except,  perhaps, 
good  fortune.  I've  known  so  very  little 
of  that."  They  shook  hands  with  a  sort 
of  sad  cordiality. 

"  I'm  glad  we've  met  again,  Hugh, 
though  certainly  we  might  have  met  under 
happier  circumstances.  It's  long  since 
we've  seen  or  heard  anything  of  each 
other.  Yet  we've  been  travelling  the  same 
road,  it  seems,  all  the  while — the  road  to 
ruin,  I  mean  ;  an  easy  journey,  downhill 
all  the  way." 

"  Somehow,  I  felt  from  the  first  that  I 
was  talking  to  a  friend.  I  read  as  much 
in  your  eyes,  I  think.  I  am  sorry  you've 
had  ill  luck,  too,  Jack.  Yet  it  can't  have 
been  so  bad  as  mine.  You've  no  dead  wife 
or  child  to  mourn  ?  " 

"No,  Hugh,  it's  not  been  so  bad  as  that 
with  me.  But  it's  been  bad  enough — 
thanks  to  myself,  chiefly.  I  confess  it. 
Mine  is  an  old,  old  story  of  folly  and 
error,  wastefulness  and  wickedness.  I've 
led  a  miserable,  shifty,  vagabond,  worth- 
less life.  No  one  knows  that  better 
than  I  do.  Of  late  I've  been  trying  this 
trade.  I  used  to  think  I  was  rather  clever 
as  an  operator.  But  time  and  trouble 
certainly  knock  the  conceit  out  of  a  man." 

"I'm  very  glad  it's  fallen  to  you  to 
photograph thepoorchild,  Jack,"  saidHugh 
Challoner.  His  great  sorrow  had  made 
him  selfish ;  he  could  scarcely  give  attention 
to  his  friend's  narrative.  "  You'd  have 
loved  the  little  one  if  only  you  could  have 
seen  him  alive.  Jack.  He  was  the  brightest, 
cheeriest,  prettiest  little  man,  eyes  ever 
looked  upon.  Even  now  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  little  beauty  he  was." 

Jack  Osborne  nodded  his  head  sig- 
nificantly. Hugh  Challoner  stooped  down 
to  kiss,  once  more,  the  cold  lips  of  his 
dead  child.  Jack  Osborne  busied  himself 
again  with  preparations  for  the  photograph. 

"  I  must  tell  you  my  story  some  other 
time,  Jack,"  said  Hugh  Challoner,  sighing 
deeply.     "It  doesn't  differ  so  very  much 


from  your  own.     At  least,  misfortune  has 
been  the  burthen  of  it  all  through." 

"Is  there  no  chance  of  your  making 
peace  with  your  father  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  chance.  You've  forgotten 
what  Sir  Pierce  was  like,  or  you  would 
not  ask  such  a  question.  Age  has  not 
changed  him  much — has  not  softened  his 
heart  in  the  slightest  degree." 

"  And  your  sister  ?  "  The  photographer 
averted  his  face  somewhat  as  he  asked  this 
question.  "  Can  she  do  nothing,  Hugh  ? 
She  was  your  firm  friend  in  the  old  time.** 

"  Poor  Nelly  !  She  is  my  firm  friend 
still,  for  that  matter.  But  what  can  sho 
do  ?  What  can  I  ask  or  expect  her  to  do  ? 
Nothing." 

"  She  is  unmarried  ?  "  asked  Osborne, 
still  with  his  face  turned  from  his  inter- 
locutor. 

"  She  is  unmarried.  Jack.  Yet  changed, 
I  fancy,  from  what  she  was  as  you  knew 
her,  Jack.  She  is  the  old  man's  slave — 
bound  hand  and  foot.  She  moves  and 
thinks  but  as  he  bids  her.  She  has  no 
will  of  her  own.  She  lives  only  to  obey 
him,  and  tend  him,  and  wait  upon  him.'* 

"  She  loves  her  father,"  said  Osborne. 
"  She  always  loved  him." 

"  Yes — if  that  can  be  called  love  wbicb 
is  so  much  made  up  of  fear." 

"  Don't  blame  her,  Hugh,  for  loving  beif 
father." 

"  I  don't  blame  her.  Who  am  I — what 
am  I — that  I  should  blame  anyone  ?  '* 

The  photographer  held  up  his  hand  by 
way  of  signal.  There  was  perfect  silence 
in  the  studio. 

"I  think  I've  been  successful,"  said 
Osborne  presently.  He  was  speaking  of 
the  photograph — his  voice  issued  from 
the  recesses  of  a  dark  cupboard.  He  re- 
appeared, drying  his  hands  with  a  ragged 
towel. 

"  You  must  tell  me  where  you  are  to  be 
found,  Hugh." 

"  I  live  in  a  very  poor  way,  in  a  very 
poor  place,"  Hugh  said,  with  troubled  look?. 

"Let  us  hope  for  better  times,  Hugh, 
And — let  me  help  you  if  I  can.  I'm  poor 
enough  myself.  Heaven  knows  !  yet  I  may 
do  something.  And  you'll  want  money 
now,  you  know." 

"  To  pay  for  the  little  one's  coffin  ? 
Yes  ;  I've  been  thinking  of  that.  I'tb 
been  reckoning  over  what  I  could  turn  into 
money.  But  there's  little  left  me,  very 
little,  that's  of  any  sort  of  value.  I've  » 
room  at  No.  12,  Purfon's  Rents ;  it's  » 
wretched  place,  but  there  was  no  help  iov 
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it.  Beggars  can't  be  choosers,  you  know. 
You  know  the  place  ?  You  go  over  the 
canal-bridge,  and  turn  down  by  the  gas- 
works. Anyone  thereabout  will  point  out 
Purton's  Rents;  it  isn't  really  a  stone's- 
throw  from  here,  though  it's  hard  to  find 
— hidden  away  as  though  people  were 
ashamed  of  it ;  and  certainly  it  isn't  a  place 
to  be  proud  of." 

So  they  parted. 

"  Poor  Hugh — and  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
I  thought  my  own  luck  as  bad  as  it  could 
well  be.  Yet  his  is  worse.  Not  that  I 
find  the  fact  so  very  consoling.  What  a 
change  a  few  years  makes  !  Why,  it  seems 
only  yesterday  that  we  were  all  so  happy 
together  down  in  Devonshire.  What  fools 
we  are  when  we're  young;  and  yet  how 
happy  we  are.  I  don't  know  that  we  grow 
so  much  wiser  as  we  grow  older,  but 
certainly  we  grow  sadder.  Then  came 
the  storm  that  separated  us  and  sent  us  all 
adrift.  I  loved  Nelly  Challoner,  and  she 
— but  what  does  it  matter  now  whether  or 
not  she  loved  me  back  again  ?  It  was  a 
mad  dream.  I  was  not  her  equal — I  was 
unworthy  of  her  in  every  way.  And  old  Sir 
Pierce  was  furious.  So  ended  that  romance. 
And  Hugh  ?  I  remember  hearing  some- 
thing about  it ;  but  it  happened  long  after- 
wards. He  fell  in  love  with  his  sister's 
governess.  I  forget  her  name;  but  it 
doesn't  matter.  Yes ;  his  sister's  gover- 
ness— that  was  the  story,  I  think.  And 
he  was  sent  away  from  home.  If,  after- 
wards, he  defied  his  father  and  married  her, 
and  this  child  is  their  child,  that  would 
account  for  much.  But  it's  terrible  to 
think  of.  Can  it  really  be  that  Sir  Pierce 
is  so  unforgiving,  so  ruthless  with  his 
only  son  ?  Poor  Hugh  !  How  little  did 
I  think,  when  I  first  took  up  with  this 
miserable  trade  of  mine,  that  I  should 
ever  be  called  upon  to  photograph  Hugh 
ChaUoner's  dead  child ! " 

Enquiring  for  Hugh  Challoner  in  Pur- 
ton's Rents,  Jack  Omborno  could  at  first 
learn  no  tidings  of  him.  People  shook 
their  heads — they  didn't  know  the  name. 
Didn't  know  as  they  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a  name.  Did  he  mean  the  gentleman 
on  the  two-pair  back  ? — the  gentleman 
whose  little  boy  was  dead  ?  Ah  !  Yes  ! 
He  was  in.  He  didn't  go  out  much.  And 
"wstsn't  likely  to  go  out  much,  worse  Inok. 

It  was  a  wretched  room,  with  a  sloping 
roof.  The  ceiling  was  stained  with  the 
damp,  and  broken  in  places,  exposing  the 
bare  rafters,  and  freely  admitting  the  rain. 


Many  window-panes  were  patched  with 
paper,  or  their  places  supplied  with  rags. 
The  floor  was  carpetless,  and  of  furniture 
there  was  very  little.  On  a  crazy-looking 
chair  rested  a  child's  coflin,  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  sort. 

Hugh  lay  stretched  upon  a  ragged 
paillasse ;  the  straw  was  forcing  its  way 
out  at  every  aperture  of  the  soiled  cover. 

"  Is  it  you,  Jack  ?  "  he  asked  faintly. 
"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  come." 

"  How  goes  it  with  you,  old  man  ?  See, 
I  brought  a  bottle  of  wine;  and  here's 
food — bread  and  meat." 

"You're  very  kind,  Jack.  I  want  to 
get  up  my  strength  if  I  can ;  but  I  feel 
dreadfully  knocked  over,  just  now.  The 
east  wind  plays  the  deuce  with  me — 
pierces  through  me,  and  seems  to  chill  and 
pinch  my  very  bones.  But  you  see  I  must 
make  haste  and  be  well,  to  attend  the  little 
one's  funeral.  You've  brought  the  photo- 
graph ?     I'll  send  it — home." 

"  You'll  tell  them  in  what  straits  you're 
in,  Hugh  ?  You'll  tell  them  where  they 
may  find  yon,  and  render  you  help  and 
comfort  ?  " 

"  I'll  send  my  father  the  picture  of  his 
dead  grandchild.  He  shall  see  and  know 
what  he  has  done.  He  has  sought  to 
punish  me ;  he  shall  judge  whether  I  am 
punished  enough.  He  may  find,  perhaps, 
that  the  blow  fallen  upon  me  has  not  left 
him  unharmed.  He  has  made  me  suffer. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  he  may  suffer  too." 

"Hush,  Hugh!" 

"  How  can  I  hold  my  peace  ?  Or  if  I 
keep  back  my  words,  do  you  think  I  can 
check  my  thoughts  ?  Jack,  that  poor 
child's  death  lies  at  his  grandfather's  door. 
I  say  that  he  is  verily  guilty  in  this  matter, 
in  that  he  saw  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
when  I  besought  him,  and  he  would  not 
hear !  For  I  did  beseech  him  for  bread 
to  give  the  child.  Its  death  was  hastened 
by  sheer  want.  Jack.  Can  you  think  of  a 
poor  little  starving  child.  Jack,  and  keep 
thei  tears  back  from  your  eyes  ?  He 
could,  Jack — the  child's  grandfather.  Can 
I  hope  that  he  should  not  suffer  ?  " 

A  carriage,  containing  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman,  had  stopped  in  front  of  the 
Photographic  Saloon  and  Fine  Art  Gallery. 
So  unusual  a  spectacle  occasioned  some 
stir.  For  it  was  a  carriage  of  a  highly- 
fashionable  description,  with  crests  upon 
its  burnished  panels  and  tasselled  hammer- 
cloths,  with  powder  whitening  the  poma- 
tumed locks  of  its  coachman  and  footman. 
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"  Here's  a  old  genfc  going  to  be  took," 
observed  a  street  boy  to  a  friend  of  his  own 
age  and  position,  as  the  gentleman  with 
some  effort  descended  from  the  carriage, 
and,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  lady, 
approached  the  Photographic  Saloon. 

"  You're  sure  you're  right,  Eleanor  ? 
You're  quite  sure  ?  What  a  place  !  What 
a  neighbourhood  !  " 

The  lady  consulted  a  card  she  carried  in 
her  hand.  On  one  side  of  the  card  ap- 
peared the  photograph  of  Hugh  Challoner's 
dead  son  ;  on  the  other,  was  inscribed  the 
address  of  the  photographer. 

"  Yes  ;  this  must  be  the  place,"  she  said. 
And  they  entered  the  Photographic  Saloon 
and  Pine  Art  Gallery,  and  were  presently 
mounting  the  stairs  to  the  studio. 

"  Sir  Pierce  and  his  daughter,"  muttered 
Jack  Osborne  with  a  start.  An  expression 
of  embarrassment  flitted  across  his  face, 
and  for  a  moment  his  cheeks  flushed. 

*'  Your  name  is  Osborne,  I  think,"  Sir 
Pierce  began,  in  rather  pompous  and 
artificial  tones.  "I  have  called  concern- 
ing a  photograph  which  has  been  lately 
sent  to  me — a  photograph  of  a  child." 
As  he  spoke  he  took  the  card  from  his 
daughter's  hand,  and  exhibited  it  to  the 
artist , 

"  How  he's  changed ! "  mused  Jack 
Osborne,  as  he  affected  to  examine  the 
portrait.  "  How  old  he  looks,  how  feeble, 
and  shattered  altogether  !  And  he  doesn't 
recognise  me  in  the  least.  Nor  does  Nelly 
either.     Perhaps  she  will  not." 

Sir  Pierce  looked,  in  truth,  very  old,  in 
spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  look  young.  His  tall 
lean  figure  drooped,  and  he  leant  heavily 
upon  his  cane  as  ho  walked,  or  rather 
tottered  along.  He  was  fashionably  dressed, 
wore  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  tight 
lavender- coloured  gloves,  and  a  very  glossy 
hat.  The  pallor  of  his  hollow  wrinkled 
face  was  intensified  by  the  dark  dye  of  his 
moustache,  the  jet  black  curls  of  his  wig. 
His  eyes  were  dim  and  glazed  with  age ; 
his  movements  were  tremulous  and  un- 
certain ;  there  was  a  suspicion  of  paralysis 
in  the  dragging  method  of  his  gait.  The 
muscles  of  his  face  twitched  curiously  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  limbs  jerked  abruptly, 
imitative,  or  emulous,  perhaps,  of  the 
jaunty  restlessness  of  youth. 

Eleanor  Ohalloner  was  a  faded,  care- 
worn woman,  nervous,  and  always  painfully 
anxious,  as  it  seemed,-  concerning  her  father. 
Her  sad  eyes  watched  him  unceasingly ;  her 
hand  was  constantly  extended  towards  him. 


in  case  he  should  have  need  of  her  feeble 
assistance. 

*'  You — ah — you  know  this  portrait  ?  " 
asked  Sir  Pierce  of  Jack  Osborne. 

"  I  do.  It  is  the  photograph  of  a  dead 
child." 

"  There  is  no  trick " 

"  Father  !  "  interposed  Eleanor. 

"Pardon  me,  Eleanor.  This — ah — -this 
gentleman,"  he  surveyed  the  photographer, 
as  though  doubting  the  perfect  correctness 
of  this  description  of  him.  "  This  gentle- 
man," he  repeated,  "will  understand  me. 
Imposture  is  so  rife  in  the  world,  we  may 
be  excused  for  being  incredulous — ah — a 
trifle  incredulous  on  almost  every  occasion. 
It  seemed  to  me  not  impossible — I  will 
even  say  not  improbable — that  this — ah 
— this  photograph  was  designed  to  be  a 
means  of  extorting  money — ah — ^under 
false  pretences." 

"  Father !  "  Miss  Ohalloner  again  inter- 
posed. 

"  Pardon  me,  Eleanor,"  Sir  Pierce  re- 
peated ;  "  it  is  necessary — ah — very  neces- 
sary to  be  explicit.  You  say  this  is  the 
photograph  of  a  dead  child  ?  " 

"  Without  doubt." 

"  Bat  you  are  not  aware  whose  child  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  said  that.  The  child  is  the 
child  of  Hugh  Ohalloner." 

Sir  Pierce  started  back,  he  was  unpre- 
pared for  so  sudden  a  statement.  Miss 
Ohalloner  hastened  to  proffer  him  support ; 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  signified  that 
he  did  not  need  assistance. 

"You  have  been  told  that  this  is  the 
child  of  Hugh  Ohalloner  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  this  is  the  child  of  Hugh 
Ohalloner." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  your  authority  ?  " 

*'  My  authority  is  Hugh  Ohalloner  him- 
self." 

"  Ah  !     You  have  seen  him  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  brought  the  dead  child  here 
in  his  arms.  It  rested  upon  that  pillow. 
Those  draperies  were  arranged  about  it." 

The  eyes  of  Sir  Pierce  and  his  daughter 
fell,  with  a  sort  of  sad  interest,  upon  the 
objects  pointed  out  by  the  photographer. 

"Hugh  Ohalloner  is  my  son,  my  only 
son,"  the  old  man  said  at  last,  in  a  faint 
tone.  He  made  strenuous  efforts  to  appear 
calm  and  at  ease,  but  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  painfully  agitated.  "  The  dead  child 
was  my  grandson.  I  wished  to  be  sure 
that  there  was  no  misapprehension,  or — ah 
— fraud  in  the  matter ;  for  fraud  is  always 
possible,  you  know,  and  we  are  all  liable 
to  misapprehension.     I  am  sorry — ah — if 
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I  have  seemed  too  peremptory,  or — ah — 
too  particular  in  my  enquiries." 

His  affected  manner  of  speech  had 
become  perhaps  too  fixed  a  habit  to  be 
readily  altered;  otherwise  a  change  had 
come  over  him.  He  had  relaxed  his 
efforts  to  appear  young ;  his  sprightly 
airs  had  vanished ;  he  seemed  to  confess 
himself  a  very  old  man,  broken  and 
decrepid. 

"Eleanor,"  he  said,  "give  this — this — 
ah — gentleman  one  of  my  cards,  and — ah 
— one  of  your  own.  I  wish  him  to  know 
who  I  am.  I  wish  him  to  know  that  we 
were  not  brought  here  by  mere  curiosity — 
ah — mere  idle  curiosity.  I  am  Sir  Pierce 
Challoner,  sir,  of  Stoke  Deverill,  Devon- 
shire, and  of  Portman  Square.  I  sat  in 
Parliament  many  years,  sir,  as  Member 
for  Stoke  Deverill,  until  it  was  disfran- 
chised— ah — by  one  of  their  infernal  reform 
bills.  This  is  my  daughter,  sir — Eleanor — 
my  sole  surviving  daughter.  I  hope,  I'm 
sure — ah — that  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you — down  in  Devonshire — 
down  in  Devonshire."  He  appeared  to 
have  lost  the  subject  of  his  speech,  gazed 
about  rather  vacantly,  and  then  turned 
helplessly  to  his  daughter.  "  What  was  I 
saying,  my  dear  ?  What  did  I  come  here 
to  say  ?  " 

"  It  was  about  Hugh,  father  dear,"  she 
said  softly. 

"Ah,  yes — true  ;  about  Hugh.  My  son 
Hugh.  He  was  a  promising  boy,  sir;  a 
very  fine  young  man.  But — ah — the  fact 
is — yes,  I  remember — we've  not  met  for 
some  years,  not  for  many  years.  I — ah — 
found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  him  the  house, 
and,  in  fact,  to  disown  him.  He  has  been 
punished,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe.  And 
he  deserved  to  be  punished.  He  had  dis- 
obeyed me.  I  warned  him  of  the  result 
of  his  folly;  but  he  took  upon  himself  to 
dispute  my  authority  and  to  defy  me.  He 
married  beneath  him — his  sister's  governess 
— a  young  woman " 

"  She  is  dead,  father,"  interposed 
Eleanor. 

"As  you  observe,  my  dear,  she  is  dead. 
I  will  only  say  of  her,  therefore,  that  she 
was  not  my  son's  equal.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  never  give  my  sanction  to  such 
an  union.  I  told  Hugh  in  the  plainest 
terms  that,  if  he  married  that  woman,  he 
should  never  darken  my  door  again ;  that 
he  should  never  more  be  regarded  or 
treated  by  me  as  my  son ;  that  all  would 
be  over  between  us;  that,  in  fact,  I  would 
disown   and  cast  him  off   forever.     As  I 


said  before,  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  I 
have  kept  my  word. 

"  He  has  led  a  miserable  life,"  Sir  Pierce 
resumed,  after  a  pause ;  "  a  miserable  life, 
as  I  happen  to  know.  He  endeavouri.d  to 
support  himself  by  his  pen.  I  have  heard 
of  him,  accidentally,  from  time  to  time. 
Now  he  was  a  teacher  of  languages,  now 
he  was  seeking  employment  as  a  clerk, 
and  so  on;  a  wretched  life.  He  wrote 
to  me  from  time  to  time.  I  seldom  read 
his  letters ;  I  usually  destroyed  them 
without  opening  them.  Then  I  learnt — I 
scarcely  know  how  now — that  his  wife 
was  dead,  and  that  he  was  in  great  want. 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  I  could  not  see 
him ;  but  I  offered  to  help  him  thus  far — 
I  would  adopt  the  child  that  had  been 
born  to  him.  Hugh  is  my  only  son,  as  I 
said.  My  estates  are  not  entailed.  I 
offered  to  adopt  my  grandchild,  and  to 
appoint  him  my  heir.  I  would  have  be- 
queathed him  my  whole  property.  I  would 
even  have  departed,  in  a  measure,  from 
my  original  purpose,  and  settled  upon 
Hugh  some  small  allowance  that  would 
have  saved  him  from  absolute  want. 
Would  you  believe  it?  He  was  so  mad 
as  to  refuse  my  offer.  He  avowed  that  he 
was  so  fond  of  his  boy  he  could  not  be 
parted  from  him.     It  was  monstrous  !  " 

"  Some  fathers  are  like  that,"  said  the 
photographer  calmly. 

"  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  child 
is  dead."  He  stoi-jjed  abruptly,  as  though 
overcome  with  grief,  or  because  mental 
infirmity  had  deprived  him  of  power  to 
express  himself  further.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing more  I  had  to  say,  Eleanor  ?  "  ho 
enquired,  after  a  pause,  turning  with  some 
effort  to  his  daughter. 

She  whispered  in  his  ear, 

"  I  can't  hear  you,"  he  said  impatiently. 
"  What  ?  Ah  !  yes— true  !  The  body  of 
the  child.  I  should  wish,"  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  Jack  Osborne,  "  the 
remains  of  my  unfortunate  grandchild  to 
be  interred  in  the  family- vault  of  the 
Challoners,  in  the  abbey  church  of  Stoke 
Deverill.  I  desire  to  pay  every  honour  to 
his  memory.     I  deeply  lament  his  loss." 

"As  to  that,  I  apprehend  you  must 
address  yourself  to  the  child's  father.  Ho 
is  very  poor,  as  you  know.  He  had  de- 
signed to  bury  his  poor  little  one  after 
a  simple  fashion — aa  cheaply  as  possible 
in  the  nearest  churchyard." 

"That  must  not  be." 

"  Pardon  me ;  that  will  be  for  him  to 
decide,  1  think.     He  is  the  father  in  this 
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case,  you  see.     It  is  his  child  that  is  in 
qaestion.   If  it  be  his  pleasure  that  his  son 

shall  lie  in  a  pauper's  grave " 

"  A  pauper's  grave  !  My  grandson  ! 
How  dare  you,  sir.  Where  is  this  man, 
my  son,  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  He  lives  but  a  little  way  from  here." 

"  Let  us  go  to  him,  fathei',  at  once," 
urged  Miss  Challoner. 

"  I  will  not  see  him,  Eleanor.  I  will  not 
speak  to  him.  I  have  sworn  I  would  not, 
and  I  will  not.     I  am  a  man  of  my  word." 

Sir  Pierce  climbed  back  into  his  carriage, 
receiving  considerable  assistance  from  the 
powdered  footman.  Jack  Osborne  led 
the  way  on  foot — the  carriage  following 
slowly — over  the  canal-bridge  and  down 
by  the  gasworks. 

"  What  a  neighbourhood  !  "  murmured 
Sir  Pierce.  "  Can  it  be  that  people  really 
live  in  such  places  ?  " 

It  seemed  the  custom  in  Parton's  Rents 
to  leave  the  doors  open  both  day  and 
night,  for  whoever  listed  to  enter  without 
loss  of  time  in  plying  bell  or  knocker. 
Certainly  there  was  little  there  to  tempt 
the  dishonest,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
honest  either.  Only  imperative  necessity 
could  have  driven  anyone  towards  a 
place  so  squalid,  and  miserable,  and 
woebegone. 

"  You  will  not  expect  me  to  see  him, 
Eleanor  ?  " 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  dear,"  she 
said.     "Only " 

"  You're  not  frightened,  Eleanor  ?  " 

«' A  little  frightened." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear,  my  dear. 
But  certainly  it's  a  horrible  place." 

"  Poor  Hugh  !  " 

"I'll  not  see  him,  Eleanor;  remember 
that." 

They  were  following  Jack  Osborne  up 
a  shattered  staircase,  to  the  room  on  the 
second  floor.  Osbqrne  entered  alone.  All 
was  very  still. 

"  What  a  place  !  "  Sir  Pierce  murmured 
again.  He  stood  on  the  landing,  waving  a 
scented  handkerchief  to  and  fro — dabbing 
his  white  lips  with  it. 

Osborne  reappeared.  His  manner  had 
changed ;  there  was  a  scared  look  upon  his 
face,  and  he  spoke  in  a  whispering  tone. 

"  Come,"  he  said  to  Miss  Challoner, 

"  I  may  go  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  to  Sir 
Pierce. 

"Yes.  Let  it  be  so.  I  will  wait  for  you 
here.     I'll  not  see  him." 

She  entered  the  room,  Jack  Osborne 
leading  her;  for  it  was  very  dark.     Her 


hand  rested  on  his  arm.     He  fe.lt  that  she 
was  trembling  violently. 

"Hugh,"  she  said  softly.  "Hugh— 
my  brother.  It  is  I — Nelly.  Where  is  he  ?  " 

Hugh  Challoner  was  seen  to  be  lying 
upon  his  ragged  pallet.  He  was  only  par- 
tially clad  ;  it  was  as  though  he  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  act  of  undressing  for  the 
night.  He  was  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  and 
his  feet  were  bare.  He  lay  sideways, 
turned  away  from  the  light,  his  arm 
curled  beneath  his  head.  His  pillow  was 
the  coffin  of  his  child. 

"He  sleeps  very  soundly,"  said  Miss 
Challoner,  with  a  throb  of  fear  in  her 
voice. 

"  Very  soundly."  Presently  Jack 
Osborne  asked :  "  Is  it  possible  that  you 
do  not  understand  ?  Hugh  Challoner  will 
never  waken  more  in  this  world.  He  has 
gone  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  his  child.  Ho 
has  been  dead  many  hours." 

"  Dead  !  "  she  gasped. 

"  Dead,"  he  repeated.  "  He  has  nothing 
further  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  his  oif  ended 
relations,  or  the  cruelty  of  the  world." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Eleanor  ?  "  de- 
manded Sir  Pierce,  querulously,  from  his 
post  outside  the  door.  "What  has  hap- 
pened ?  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me  ? 
Why  am  I  kept  waiting  like  this  ?  " 

"  We  have  come  too  late ;  that  is  the 
matter,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice.  But 
for  Osborne's  support  she  would  have 
fallen,     "  Hugh  is  dead." 

"  Really  dead  ?  And  in  such  a  place  as 
this  ?  I  may  see  him  now,  I  think.  It  will 
not  be  considered  that  I  have  broken  my 
word."  He  was  led  to  the  body  of  his  son. 

"And  the  little  one  lies  in  that  coffin  ? 
Is  it  possible.  So  wretched  a  coffin,  too. 
What  was  Hugh  thinking  about  ?  How 
poor  he  must  have  been  !  What  they 
must  have  suffered !  You  will  under- 
stand— ah — Mr.  —  I  forget  your  name 
for  the  moment — that  I  never  contem- 
plated things  coming  to  such  a  pass  as 
this.  I  am  very  soriy  indeed  that  things 
have  happened  in  this  way.  But,  you  see, 
my  son  disobeyed  and  defied  me.  And — 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  However,  all's 
over  now."  He  staggered  as  he  spoke, 
and  leant  for  support  against  the  grimy 
greasy  wall.  "  I  grow  faint  in  this  dreadful 
place.  Let  us  go  home,  Eleanor,  We 
can  do  nothing  here." 

With  an  effort  he  seemed  to  regain 
control  of  himself.  He  perceived,  possibly, 
his  daughter's  weak  and  fainting  state, 
and  her  need  of  his  assistance. 
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"  Everything  that  is  proper  and  be- 
coming shall  be  done.  Hugh  and  his  son 
shall  lie  in  the  abbey  church.  I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry,"  he  repeated,  "that  things 
should  have  happened  in  this  way.  You 
believe  that  I  am  sorrv,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Courage,  my  dear." 

They  re-entered  the  carriage,  and  were 
driven  quickly  from  Pnrton's  Rents.  Eor 
some  time  lieither  spoke. 

"There's  one  thing  I — ah — forgot," 
said  Sir  Pierce,  presently.  "  I  forgot  to 
thank  that  man  for  his  attention  and 
civility.  He  was  of  real  service  to  us.  I 
forget  his  name.  He  was  not  a  gentleman, 
of  course  ;  but  he  was  certainly  obliging, 
and,  for  his  station,  his  manners  were  really 
superior.  I  fully  meant  to  have  offered 
him  some  small  reward  for  his — ah — his 
assistance  and  sympathy.  Somehow  his 
face  reminded  me  of  someone  I  had  seen 
or  known  before,  a  long  time  ago.  Did 
you  notice  him,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  noticed  him.  I  should  not 
know  him  again.  There  were  other  things 
to  think  of." 

"True,  true,"  said  Sir  Pierce.  "Yon 
mean  poor  Hugh  and  his  child.  Yes,  of 
course.  But — Osborne — that  was  the 
name,  my  dear — Osborne.  Surely  we  nsed 
to  know  once  some  people  of  the  name  of 
Osborne." 

Again  they  were  silent.  Suddenly  a 
strange  hoarse  cry  broke  from  Sir  Pierce. 
There  was  a  drawn  distorted  look  upon 
his  yellow- white  face;  a  deadly  glazed 
sightlessness  about  his  eyes ;  his  hands 
twitched  and  wrestled  convulsively.  He 
rolled  or  slipped  from  his  seat  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  carriage,  crushing  his  glossy 
hat  ruinously  in  his  fall. 

"  She  did  not  know  me,  had  completely 
forgotten  me,  that's  the  simple  truth. 
And  how  she's  changed  !  And  how  lovely 
she  was  once  !  Well,  we've  arrived  at  the 
very  last  chapter  of  that  romance.  Let  us 
close  the  book,  and  fling  it  away  from  us 
for  good  and  all." 

The  photographer  was  sitting  in  his 
studio,  smoking  his  black  short  pipe.  He 
took  up  a  newspaper. 

"What's  this?"  he  cried.  And  he 
read  :  "  On  the  12th  inst.,  of  paralysis, 
Sir  Pierce  Christian  Dalrymple  Chal- 
loner,  Bart.,  of  Portman  Square,  and  Stoke 
Deverill,  Devonshire,  in  theseventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age."  In  another  column  was 
to   be  found  a  brief    biography  of    the 


lamented  gentleman,  setting  forth  the 
facts  of  his  life  and  his  claims  to  distinc- 
tion. It  was  stated  further  that  the 
baronetcy  was  believed  to  be  extinct. 

"  I  wish  I  had  taken  his  photograph," 
mused  Jack  Osborne.  "  After  all,  he  was 
somebody.  A  swell  in  his  way,  and  pro- 
digiously obstinate.  Moreover,  he  was 
poor  Hugh's  father ;  and  the  last  bai'onet. 
Curious  people,  those  Challoners  !" 


TINA. 
BY  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 

I  WAS  up  in  my  own  little  chamber 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  bit  of 
carving,  which  was  my  work.  It  was 
rather  late  for  improvements  ;  the  cnrving 
was  the  frame  of  a  hand-mirror,  and  already 
the  mirror  was  in  its  place  among  the 
sculptured  birds  and  flowers ;  but  I  touched 
and  re-touched,  and  was  hard  to  please, 
for  was  it  not  my  wedding-gift  to  Donato's 
bride  ? 

I  leaned  from  my  small  window  the 
better  to  view  my  handicraft.  Around 
me  were  the  village  fruit-trees  laden  for 
harvest,  the  brazen  campanile  glittering 
in  the  declining  sun ;  above  me,  girdles  of 
olive  and  purple  pines ;  still  higher,  the 
green  Alps  backed  by  keen  ice-peaks,  harsh 
yet  beautiful,  like  fierce  white  teeth  biting 
at  the  blue  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  mirror  I  saw  my  own  face,  small 
and  pale,  with  large  dark  eyes,  and  feverish 
parted  lips,  the  vine-leaves  of  my  window 
trembling  round  it  joyously.  An  unloved, 
wild,  longing  little  face,  it  looked  to  me, 
but  able  to  keep  its  sorrow  out  of  sight. 
I  passed  my  hand  pityingly  over  my  cheeks, 
and  shifted  the  mirror  so  that  it  caught 
only  the  blue  of  heaven,  and  then  I  saw 
in  it  quite  another  countenance,  fair  and 
large,  with  crisp  glowing  hair,  more  like 
rust  than  gold,  and  eyes  full  of  the  colour 
of  the  mist  behind  the  pines.  It  was  the 
face  of  Elisabetta,  of  her  for  whom  the 
mirror  had  been  designed. 

The  sunlight  flashed  itself  away  behind 
the  pines,  burnt  a  minute  on  the  ice-peaks, 
and  vanished.  The  deep  twilight  de- 
scended upon  me,  the  stars  came  out  in 
the  purple  sky,  and  I  heard  a  voice  calling 
up  to  my  window  : 

"  Little  Tina,  come  down  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  sing  to  me.  I  have  mended  your 
zither,  and  you  have  no  longer  an  excuse." 

It  was  Donato  calling ;  I  put  away  the 
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mirror,  and  went  down  the  little  wooden 
staircase.  In  the  kitchen  his  mother  was 
sitting  knitting,  with  the  supper  spread 
on  the  table  near  her ;  and  outside,  Donato 
was  leaning  against  the  vine-posts,  with 
my  zither  in  his  hands. 

"  What  shall  I  sing  ?  "  I  asked,  taking 
it  from  him  and  touching  it. 

"  Something  about  love,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing his  bright  bronze  face  to  me  with  a 
happy  glow  upon  it. 

I  turned  away,  and  looked  down  the 
purple  gorge  beneath  us,  then  up  to  the 
white  peaksj  to  the  stars.  My  heart  shook 
and  sank,  then  rose  to  its  task  as  a  melody 
came  to  me.  Touching  the  strings,  I 
uttered  a  few  soft  notes,  chanted  a  restless 
recitative,  and  then  broke  into  a  wild, 
strange,  joyous  song,  which  sank  suddenly 
into  a  broken  minor,  and  ended  abruptly. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
looking  at  me  keenly. 

"  The  gipsies  sang  something  like  it  when 
they  were  here  last  week.  It  has  been 
ringing  through  my  head  ever  since.  I  have 
only  a  few  scraps  of  the  words,  you  see." 

"  Why  did  you  sob  upon  the  last  note, 
cara  ?  "  he  asked  kindly.  "  Was  that,  too, 
a  part  of  the  gipsy's  song  ?  " 

"  Her  baby  had  died  the  week  before, 
and  still  she  was  obliged  to  sing.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  make  one  sob  ?  " 

He  looked  a  little  surprised,  then  took 
the  zither  and  began  to  strum.  I  loved 
to  hear  Donato  strumming.  He  turned 
his  warm  bright  face  to  the  stars,  and 
hummed  and  strummed.  Everyone  loved 
Donato.  He  was  so  tall  and  sh-ong,  so 
merry  and  sweet-tempered,  so  good  to 
animals  and  little  children.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  his  goodliness,  but 
anybody  would  have  loved  Donato. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Elisabett?.,"  he  said 
presently.  "  Go  in  to  your  supper,  little 
Tina,  and  tell  the  mother  that  I  shall  sup 
with  my  bride." 

After  supp,er  I  sat  with  my  cheek  in 
my  hand  looking  out  of  the  doorway. 
"  Mother,"  I  said,  "  I  am  thinking  of  going 
down  into  the  world  to  seek  my  fortune." 

Donato's  mother  dropped  her  knitting. 
She  had  cherished  me  in  her  home  ever 
since,  at  the  death  of  my  parents,  I  had 
been  left  forlorn  to  the  care  of  the  village. 
I  called  her  "  mother "  as  Donato  did  ; 
but  now  I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  seek  a 
way  of  my  own. 

"  Tina  ! "  she  cried.  "  A  little  young 
thing  like  you !  Ah,  I  fear  you  no  longer 
love  ua ! " 


"All  my  heart  will  be  left  behind  with 
you,"  I  cried  vehemently.  "  I  am  not  un- 
grateful— I  should  die  of  it  if  I  were.  But 
Elisabetta  is  coming,  you  know,  mother ; 
and  the  house  is  more  roomy  for  three 
than  for  four." 

"  Go  to  bed,"  said  the  dear  old  woman  ; 
"  but  first  ask  Heaven's  pardon  for  having 
vexed  me.  How  do  I  know  what  Elisa- 
betta will  be  to  me  ?  " 

I  wept  myself  to  sleep,  but  awoke  to 
see  one  large  bright  star  shining  in  my 
little  mirror,  which  was  hanging  by  the 
window.  It  looked  to  me  like  Elisabetfca's 
beautiful  face,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
turned  to  the  wall.  Sxiddenly  I  became 
aware,  by  an  unaccouniable  feeling,  that 
Donato  was  not  in  the  house  :  and  drei^siug, 
I  went  down,  and  found  his  door  lying 
open.  I  knew  by  the  stars  that  it  Ym& 
morning,  and  I  went  out  to  attend  to  my 
goats.  The  way  between  our  house  and 
Elisabetta's  was  slippery  and  steep,  and  my 
heart  welled  up  with  misgiving.  A  man 
came  past,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  mo. 

"  What  is  Donato  about  ?  He  was  to 
have  met  me  half-an-hour  ago,  to  set  out 
for  the  chamois-hunting." 

"  He  has  not  been  home,"  I  said,  "  not 
since  last  night." 

"  I  left  him  a  piece  on  the  way  home," 
said  the  man  ;  and  his  face  changed. 

I  put  up  my  hands  to  my  head. 

"  'Now,  you  little  Tina,  don't  scream  out 
and  alarm  his  mother,"  said  Tomaso, 
eagerly.  "  I'll  get  to  work  with  some 
other  fellows  at  once.  There's  an  ugly 
slip — but,  Madonna  !  is  he  not  a  chamois- 
hunter  ?  " 

My  face  became  cold,  and  all  the  water- 
falls seemed  to  overfl.ow  and  hisa  in  my 
ears.  Tomaso  vanished,  and  I  fell  on  the 
ground.  Donato,  Donato,  Donato  !  Lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  mangled  and 
dead,  like  our  dove  that  a  kite  let  fall  the 
other  morning  ! 

The  next  hours  I  spent  holding  the 
mother  in  my  arms,  and  whispering  hope 
that  was  no  hope  to  myself.  About  noon 
all  the  men  in  the  village  had  gone  to  look 
for  Donato,  when  suddenly  we  heard  a 
cheer.  We  knew  it  was  for  good  news, 
and  the  mother  fainted  away. 

They  brought  him  in,  broken  and 
bruised,  white  and  bandaged ;  a  leg  and 
arm  were  fractured,  and  there  was  an  ugly 
wound  upon  his  handsome  face.  They  set 
his  bones — awkwardly,  as  it  proved — and 
a  tedious  fever  seized  upon  him.  Elisabetta 
arrived  in  gay  attire,  with  more  annoyance 
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tiian  sorrow  on  her  exquisite  face ;  wept 
and  sighed  a  little  when  she  saw  that  he 
did  not  recognise  her,  and  afterwards,  up 
in  my  little  chamber,  bemoaned  the  nn- 
foneliness  of  the  accident. 

*'  Only  think,"  she  said;  "  our  prepara- 
tions all  made  for  the  wedding  !  Was 
anything  ever  so  unlucky  ?  " 

*'  It  will  cost  you  another  feast,"  I  said. 

**  That  it  will ! "  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders. "And,  oh  Caterina,  do  yon  think 
he  will  be  maimed  or  scarred  ?  " 

"No  one  can  tell,"  I  said  sadly;  "but, 
whether  or  no,  he  will  still  be  the  Donate 
that  you  love." 

"  I  will  not  say  that ;  I  did  not  promise 
to  marry  a  cripple."  And  then  her  eye 
caught  sight  of  my  mirror,  which  she 
knew  I  had  been  preparing  for  herself. 
"  You  good  little  creature  !  I  may  as 
well  take  it  with  me  ;"  and,  slinging  it  to 
her  waist,  she  took  her  leave. 

Donato  slowly  grew  better  ;  but  there 
was  a  scar  on  His  face,  and  he  was  terribly 
lame.  Limping  on  a  crutch,  he  would  go 
as  far  as  he  could  to  meet  Elisabetta  when 
she  came  to  see  him ;  but  these  occasions 
grew  scarcer  day  by  day,  for  the  beauty 
did  not  care  for  an  unsightly  lover.  He 
was  pale  and  thin,  and  disfigured  by  a  scar, 
and  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  dis- 
gust at  the  change.  She  sulked,  and  was 
silent  when  they  met ;  and  evening  after 
evening  Donato  would  sit  brooding  on  the 
bench  under  our  vines,  never  saying  a 
word  about  the  zither  or  a  song. 

**  Tina ! "  he  called  to  me  one  evening. 
He  knew  I  was  near,  though  I  was  not  in 
sight.  I  was  knitting  and  weeping  in  the 
shadows  against  the  gable.  "Tina,"  he 
said,  "you  are  a  wise  little  thing.  Do  you 
think  the  love  of  a  woman  is  likely  to 
change  ?  " 

*'  Of  some,  Donato.  But  there  are 
women  and  women ;  though  men  will  talk 
as  if  all  were  the  same." 

**0f  the  best,  then?" 

*'The  love  of  a  true  woman  will  never 
change,"  I  said  eagerly,  "  until  she  changes 
herself — into  the  dust." 

**  Good  little  comforter  !  Elisabetta  is 
of  the  best,  and  I  am  an  idiot  to  fear  she 
is  ceasing  to  care  for  mo.  No  wonder  she 
should  be  shocked  at  my  appearance.  A 
cripple  on  a  crutch,  instead  of  her  daring 
chamois-hunter  !  But  I  will  never  ask  to 
wed  her  till  Heaven  restores  my  strength. 
If  I  could  only  see  a  physician,  I  should 
get  well." 

I    knew    Elisabetta    was    encouraging 


another  lover,  but  I  feared  to  tell  him, 
lest  the  news  should  break  his  heart. 

I  thought  a  great  deal  of  what  he  had 
said  about  a  physician,  and  his  mother 
spoke  to  me  of  it  weeping. 

"  How  can  we,  up  in  the  mountains,  ever 
see  such  a  man?"  she  said.  "If  I  were 
younger,  I  would  go  down  with  him  to  the 
towns ;  but  I  am  old  and  useless,  and  my 
boy  has  no  one  else." 

"  Mother  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not  old, 
I  will  take  him  down  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  we  will  look  for  the  physicians." 

"You,  child  !  "  she  said,  and  shook  her 
head.  "  You  are  too  young ;  and,  besides, 
you  are  not  his  mother  or  his  sister." 

"I  swear  that  I  am  his  sister,"  I  cried 
vehemently.  "  Have  I  not  always  been  his 
sister  ?   Do  I  not  always  call  you  mother  ?  " 

Donato  refused  to  listen  to  my  proposal 
at  first,  but  the  idea  made  him  wistful,  and 
little  by  little  he  came  to  look  on  our 
journey  as  a  thing  that  might  be  accom- 
plished. We  could  ride  when  we  got  a 
chance,  and  stop  at  a  wayside  village  when 
we  needed  to  rest.  The  hope  took  root  in 
his  mind,  and  would  not  be  cast  out.  I 
silently  made  my  preparations,  and  said  to 
him  brightly  one  day : 

"Well  then,  Donato,  let  us  set  out  to- 
morrow morning  !  " 

"  You  are  an  angel,  little  Tina,"  he  said 
radiantly,  and  the  mother  followed  us  with 
her  blessings  all  down  the  winding  road. 
We  called  at  Elisabetta's  house,  but  the 
beauty  was  away  at  some  merry-making; 
"  with  a  newer  sweetheart,"  whispered  her 
sister  to  me.  And  so  we  went  on  our 
way  without  his  having  bade  her  good-bye. 

"No  matter,"  said  Donato,  recovering 
from  his  disappointment.  "  When  she 
sees  mo  again  she  will  be  proud  of  me." 

We  got  along  but  slowly.  Donate  was 
weak,  and  he  limped  sadly,  and  yet  he 
would  not  lean  on  me,  only  laying  his 
hand  at  times  on  my  shoulder  to  make  me 
fancy  that  I  helped  him.  All  that  morning 
I  chattered  to  him  merrily  ;  my  heart  rose 
and  danced  in  my  breast,  for  was  I  not 
going  to  make  him  well — I,  little  Tina,  who 
owed  him  everything  in  the  world  ?  As  I 
looked  back  on  the  heights  we  were  leaving, 
I  felt  it  good  to  have  got  him  away  into 
my  own  hands,  out  of  reach  of  all  pain 
from  Elisabetta.  I  knew  the  time  would 
come  when  I  should  have  to  lead  him  back 
to  her,  but  of  that  I  did  not  allow  myself 
to  think.  At  present  he  was  my  child,  my 
nnrdling,  depending  on  me  for  every  pre- 
sent good  and  every  future  hope.     Let  the 
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time  to  come  take  care  of  itself ;  I  only  had 
to  take  care  of  Donato, 

About  midday  we  arrived  at  a  little 
wayside  house.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  we 
were  dusty  and  thirsty. 

"My brother  is  weak,"  I  said,  "and  we 
are  travelliDg  to  find  the  doctors.  Will 
you  allow  him  to  rest  on  a  bed  for  a  few 
hours  ?  I  will  play  for  the  children,  and 
they  shall  dance." 

I  began  to  play,  and  the  little  black- eyed 
elves  pointed  their  toes  and  lifted  their 
skirts.  I  played  a  fast  whirling  dance, 
snapping  my  fingers,  and  singing  a  few 
notes  to  give  zest  and  variety  to  the  per- 
formance. At  parts  of  the  dance  we  all 
laughed  wildly  in  chorus.  The  children 
were  crazy  with  glee,  the  elders  clapped 
hands  and  urged  on  the  fun.  Donato, 
having  rested,  limped  into  the  midst 
of  it. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  seen  you 
so  merry  for  a  long  time,  little  Tina !  But. 
I  hope  you  have  also  had  a  rest." 

"  I  was  not  so  tired  as  you,"  I  said 
gaily,  and  the  children  danced  on  while 
the  mother  placed  the  supper-table  under 
a  chestnut  tree,  and  Donato  and  I  were 
invited  to  eat. 

"  You  have  earned  your  supper,"  said 
the  woman  kindly ;  and,  as  we  ate,  the  sun 
began  to  set,  and  a  great  fringe  of  gold 
swept  the  dark  pines  upon  the  nearest 
height.  Behind  the  pines  and  under  the 
gold  veil,  I  knew  Donato  saw  the  face  of 
Elisabetta,  for  he  gazed  upward  with  that 
strange  look,  part  pain,  part  anger,  and 
part  gladness,  which  always  troubled  his 
face  when  he  thought  of  her.  Also  he 
asked  me  for  a  song ;  and  I  knew  what 
that  meant  too. 

A  lump  rose  in  my  throat ;  a  great  wild 
unhappiness  came  over  me  ;  I  had  brought 
him  so  far,  and  I  had  been  glad  ;  but  his 
heart  had  gone  back  to  Elisabetta. 

"I  will  give  you  a  subject,"  paid  our 
hostess,  quickly.  "  One  of  our  neighbours 
has  jilted  her  faithful  lover." 

I  touched  the  zither,  and  turned  away 
my  face  from  Donato,  for  I  did  not  want 
to  wound  him  by  showing  through  my 
eyes  that  I  sang  my  song  of  anyone  we 
knew.  I  began  in  a  low  voice  trembling 
with  indignation,  but  what  I  sang  I  do  not 
now  remember.  I  know  that  my  face 
burned,  and  I  quivered  all  over  as  I 
poured  out  my  scorn  for  the  woman  who 
had  falsified  her  troth.  The  glow  went 
out  of  the  sky  while  I  sang ;  as  I  finished 
the  twilight  fell ;  and  we  sat  in  a  world  of 


purple  stillness,  overhung  by  ghostly 
heights,  and  roofed  with  stars. 

Our  hosts  applauded,  and  we  were 
pressed  to  stay  longer,  but  I  slung  my 
zither  on  my  shoulder,  and  bade  them 
good-bye,  with  a  lip  that  still  trembled. 

"  The  moon  is  rising,"  I  said,  "  the  night 
is  short  and  refreshing.  It  is  better  for 
him  to  rest  in  the  heats,  and  travel  in  the 
coolness.  The  way  is  not  bad,  and  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  light." 

We  walked  along  in  silence ;  the  moon 
shone  big  and  bright ;  the  Alps  were 
veiled  in  silver  gossamers ;  the  gigantic 
shadows  below  stretched  long  wild  arms 
upward  ;  the  tall  magnificence  of  the  pines 
had  become  black  and  awful.  I  knew 
well  that  Donato  was  angry  with  me, 
Elisabetta's  golden  head  and  melting  eyes 
had  shone  out  of  my  song  and  betrayed 
me.  In  the  passion  of  the  moment  I  had 
denounced  her. 

"  Why  do  you  judge  her  so  harshly  ?  " 
he  asked. 

A  storm  arose  within  me  as  I  thought 
of  her  merry-making  with  her  lovers, 
while  this  pale  sad  face  would  keep  look- 
ing back  at  her  forever  over  the  shoulder. 
He  had  so  far  to  travel,  so  many  miles  yet 
to  remove  himself  away  from  her,  so  much 
to  suffer  before  he  could  return  to  her  with 
hope.  And  she,  I  knew,  never  thought  of 
him  at  all.  Should  he  return  as  he  went, 
how  she  would  scorn  his  faithful  heart;  if, 
indeed,  we  did  not  find  her  already  a  wife. 

But  I  could  not  bear  to  grieve  him,  who 
was  here  beside  me  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
trouble,  and  who,  after  all,  had  nobody  but 
me. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  judge  her,"  I  said 
gently.  "You  know  well  that  I  wish  her 
to  be  true." 

And  so  we  journeyed  on ;  and  he  laughed 
at  me,  as  we  rounded  a  corner  of  the  road 
and  I  shrank  in  fright  from  the  glittering 
apparition  of  a  torrent,  looking  like  the 
genius  of  our  mountains,  gliding  by  night, 
and  shrouded  in  a  silver  veil.  When  I 
heard  him  laugh,  my  heart  rose,  and  I 
held  by  his  hand  as  we  went  deeper  into 
the  mysterious  shadows  at  our  feet.  And 
we  quarrelled  no  more,  till  one  bright 
morning  found  us  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  in  the  sunrise,  looking  down 
into  the  gardens  of  Italy. 

Step  by  step  we  descended  through  the 
bloom,  while  our  mountains  rose  higher 
and  higher  in  blue  walls  around  us,  at  last 
falling  back,  and  leaving  us  among  the 
flowers  in  a  fruit-scented  plain.     Neither 
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of  ns  had  ever  been  down  in  the  plains 
before,  and  so  it  was  all  enchantment  to 
US;  though  our  feet  were  blistered,  and 
we  could  hardly  take  a  step  without 
pain. 

Little  bjr  little  we  left  the  blue  ramparts 
behind  us,  and  crept  along  the  roads ; 
resting  at  all  the  villages,  and  sometimes 
breakfasting  or  supping  delightfully  in  a 
wayside  garden,  or  bathing  our  feet  in  the 
stream  of  some  shaded  grove.  We  were 
welcomed  everywhere,  for  all  the  people 
pitied  and  admired  Donate,  and  were  glad 
of  a  song  from  his  little  sister.  Besides, 
we  said  our  prayers  at  every  shrine; 
and  so  l;he  angels  took  care  of  us,  of 
course. 

At  dawn  one  morning  we  entered  the 
city  for  which  we  were  bound,  and  made 
our  way  straight  to  the  Duomo.  Sitting 
on  some  steps,  we  wondered  at  the  glory  of 
the  great  coloured  windows,  and  felt  as  if 
we  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven  unawares. 
As  soon  as  possible  I  found  a  lodging  for 
Donate,  and,  having  left  him  to  rest,  went 
to  see  about  the  doctors  at  once. 

"It  will  be  a  troublesome  affair,"  said 
our  landlady,  pityingly.  "Doctors  make 
long  bills,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  showed  her  all  the  money  we  pos- 
sessed, but  she  said  it  would  not  nearly  be 
enough.  I  went  out  and  made  enquiries ; 
and  I  had  to  weep  out  my  heart  in  a 
corner  of  the  Duomo  before  I  ventured 
home  again  to  Donate. 

I  set  about  trying  to  earn  some  money. 
In  the  evenings  I  sang  on  the  Corso,  and  in 
the  great  arcades  where  ladies  and  gentle- 
men ate  ices  after  their  drive ;  I  but  only 
made  enough  to  help  with  the  expenses  of 
our  living  in  the  town.  It  seemed  to  grow 
more  and  more  impossible  that  I  could  ever 
obtain  the  fees  for  Donato's  cure. 

There  was  a  pretty  trinket  shop  in  one 
of  the  arcades,  right  before  the  spot  where 
I  usually  sang.  All  sorts  of  beautiful 
things  sparkled  in  the  window  under  the 
lamps,  and  a  tall  man  used  always  to  come 
out  of  the  doorway  to  listen  to  my  song. 
On  one  occasion  he  stepped  out  suddenly, 
and,  going  round  the  company  with  a 
little  shiny  saucer,  he  emptied  a  heap  of 
coins  into  my  apron.  The  next  night  he 
brought  me  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  which 
I  was  very  nearly  swallowing,  when  I 
remembered  to  control  myself. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  them  home 
to  Donate  ?  "  I  said. 

"Who  is  Donate?"  he  asked,  with  a 
BmUe. 


"  My  brother,"  I  said,  "  who  is  ill  and 
lamed." 

He  came  with  me  himself  and  presented 
the  sweetmeats  to  Donato,  who  was  glad 
to  see  a  friend  in  his  little  room.  Pietro 
was  a  tall  dark  man — darker  than  our 
mountain  people,  and  looking  a  little  hard, 
although  he  was  so  kind.  Every  evening 
after  that  he  came  to  visit  us,  and  always 
brought  some  nice  little  treat  for  Donato  ; 
for  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  with  a  whole 
shopful  of  beautiful  things. 

One  evening  he  asked  me  to  step  into 
his  shop,  and  offered  to  clasp  a  necklace 
round  my  throat. 

"I  cannot  take  it,"  I  said,  shrinking 
back.  "You  already  do  too  much  for  my 
brother,  my  friend;  but  I  would  rather 
keep  your  kindness  for  him." 

"Never  was  a  sister  so  devoted  to  a 
brother,"  he  said ;  but  he  put  the  uecklace 
back  into  its  case.  When  I  told  Donato 
of  all  this  he  frowned. 

"And  you  do  not  wish  to  wear  the 
fellow's  baubles,  little  one  ? "  he  asked, 
looking  at  me  anxiously. 

"No,"  I  replied  readily,  laughing  for 
joy  because  Donato  had  cared. 

The  following  night  Pietro  came  out  of 
his  shop  with  a  bunch  of  roses. 

"Oh,"  I  cried,  "for  Donato!"  and 
stretched  out  my  hands  for  them  eagerly. 

"  Donato,  Donato  !  "  he  said,  "  always 
Donato !  Do  come  for  a  walk  with  'me, 
and  let  your  brother  wait  for  once." 

I  could  not  refuse,  having  already  almost 
hurt  him  about  the  necklace,  and  away  we 
walked  into  the  moonlight  out  of  the  noise 
and  glare  of  the  arcades.  E  felt  strange 
and  uncomfortable  walking  side  by  side 
with  that  black  Pietro,  but  this  mattered 
little  as  Donato  had  found  him  so  kind. 

"Tina,"  he  began  suddenly,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  startled  me  at  once. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  good  little  girl,"  ho 
went  on,  "innocent  and  true,  like  the  people 
of  your  mountains.  I  have  always  wished 
for  such  a  girl  for  my  wife.  When  your 
brother  goes  home,  I  want  you  to  stay 
here  with  me." 

"  Oh  no,"  I  said  breathlessly.  "  At  least, 
you  are  very  good,  but  I  could  not  think 
of  deserting  my  brother." 

"  Sisters  do  not  stick  to  their  brothers 
forever,"  he  said  laughing;  "and  your 
brother  will  not  need  you  when  he  gets 
well  and  goes  home." 

"  How  can  he  get  well  ?  "  I  cried  sadly. 
"  We  came  to  look  for  the  doctors,  but  wo 
did  not  know  the  money  they  would  cost. 
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I  fear  poor  Donato  must  limp  back  as  he 
came." 

Pietro  Hid  not  answer,  and  -we  walked 
on  in  silence  for  some  minutes, 

"  Come,  little  Tina,  he  said  presently, 
in  a  tone  of  determination,  *'  let  us  make  a 
bargain  on  the  spot.  I  will  give  you  the 
money  for  the  doctors,  and  when  Donato 
is  cured,  you  will  become  my  wife." 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  "  I  exclaimed  wildly ;  and 
the  world  reeled  round  me  as  I  saw  what 
a  temptation  had  opened  at  my  feet. 
Donato  could  be  cured.  I  could  do  it. 
And  yet  here  I  was  refusing,  as  if  I  had 
been  his  enemy.  My  hands  went  up  to 
my  throat,  for  I  felt  like  to  choke. 

"  Take  time  to  think  of  it,"  said  Pietro. 
"  I  do  not  wonder  you  are  astonished.  I 
am  a  rich  man,  and  you  are  a  poor  girl ; 
but  I  am  not  proud,  and  I  would  rather 
have  you  than  any  other  I  know  with  a 
fortune." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  I  gasped. 

"  I  will  be  very  good  to  you,"  he  said 
eagerly;  "you  shall  have  trinkets  and 
pretty  dresses,  and  a  servant  to  wait  upon 
you.  And  when  your  brother  is  quite 
strong,  ho  can  sometimes  come  to  see 
us." 

I  grew  every  moment  weaker  and  more 
bewildered.  We  found  ourselves  at  the 
steps  of  the  Daomo,  and  I  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  my  escape. 

"  It  is  late,"  I  said,  "  and  I  want  to  say 
my  prayers.  Ask  me  no  more  at  present. 
Good-night !  " 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow  even- 
ing," he  said,  and  squeezed  my  hands  and 
went  away. 

I  lifted  the  heavy  curtain  and  went  into 
the  Duomo,  and  stood  among  the  vast 
marble  pillars  like  a  blade  of  grass  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  A  golden  gleam 
touched  the  lilies  and  fruit  upon  the 
pillars  above  my  head  ;  away  in  the  dis- 
tance I  saw  crimson  and  purple,  and  pale 
lamps  that  glowed  like  moons.  I  slid 
down  till  I  lay  with  my  face  upon  the  pave- 
ment, forlorn,  miserable,  and  rebellious, 
fighting  with  my  heart  till  there  was 
no  strength  left  in  me,  body  or  soul. 
Through  all  my  struggling,  I  knew  what 
it  was  that  was  coming  upon  me.  With 
all  my  might  I  declared  that  Donato  must 
be  cured.  Had  I  not  walked  from  the 
mountains  for  him  with  aching  limbs  and 
blistered  feet ;  would  I  not  cheerfully  have 
died  to  put  him  safely  into  the  doctor's 
hands ;  and  now  was  I  going  to  fail  him, 
because  something  was  required   of  me 


more  difficult  than  travel  or  death  ?  I 
knew  that  in  the  end  I  would  not  fail ;  and 
yet  I  struggled  still,  and  had  to  go  on  with 
my  arguments. 

Had  I  not  already  resolved  to  return  to 
the  city  as  soon  as  Donato  and  Elisabetta 
were  married,  and  what  did  it  matter  to 
anyone,  whether  I  married  or  lived  single, 
starved  in  a  garret,  or  wore  trinkets  in 
Pietro 's  shop  ? 

"But,"  said  my  heart,  "Donato  might 
not  marry  Elisabetta  after  all;  she  being 
far  more  likely  to  have  married  before  his 
return.  And  in  that  case,  might  I  not 
have  lived  a  little  longer  with  him  and 
with  his  mother  as  before  ?  " 

I  walked  home  with  these  thoughts 
buzzing  in  my  head.  Donato  noticed  my 
pale  face  and  strange  eyes.  I  said  I  was 
tired,  and  crept  away  to  the  little  attic 
where  I  had  my  bed ;  and  as  I  lay  there, 
staring  at  the  stars,  I  saw  clearly  again 
that  Donato  must  be  cured.  With  his 
future  I  could  have  nothing  to  do,  further 
than  sending  him  to  meet  it,  whole  of 
limb,  and  sound  in  health.  This  much  the 
angels  had  appointed  for  me ;  and,  after- 
wards, I  would  give  him  over  into  their 
hands. 

Next  evening,  I  was  singing  on  the 
Corso,  when  through  the  dusk  I  saw  Pietro 
coming  towards  me,  with  his  hands  full  of 
flowers.  My  song  died  on  my  lips,  and 
the  people  moved  away  thinking  I  was  ill 
or  out  of  humour.  I  bent  over  my  zither 
shivering  ;  and  yet  I  did  not  dislike  Pietro, 
whom  I  felt  to  be  kind.  Only  it  seemed 
that  every  step  he  made  towards  me  was 
opening  a  gulf  between  me  and  my  moun- 
tains and  Donato. 

"  Well,  little  Tina,"  he  said  triumphantly, 
filling  my  hands  with  crimson  blossoms. 
"  You  see  I  have  come  for  my  answer." 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  said,"  I  replied,  hurry- 
ing to  say  the  words,  lest  afterwards  they 
should  refuse  to  come.  "  But  first,  you 
must  let  me  take  Donato  home.  I  shall 
want  to  say  good-bye  to  my  mother." 

Pietro's  face  darkened,  and  he  looked 
displeased. 

"  How  could  I  be  sure  that  you  would 
ever  come  back  to  me  ?  "  he  grumbled. 

"  I  never  break  my  word,"  I  answered 
sadly. 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  have  your  way, "  he 
said,  after  some  reflection.  "  And  perhaps, 
who  knows,  I  may  take  holiday  and  fetch 
you." 

"  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  insist 
upon,"  I  said.    "  You  must  not  tell  a  word 
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of  all  this  to  my  brother.  "When  we  get 
back  to  the  mountains  I  will  let  him  know 
it  all." 

"  You  think  he  would  not  agree ;  you 
believe  him  to  be  a  fool !  "  cried  Pietro, 
with  indignation. 

"  I  do  not  say  that,"  I  said  wistfully  ; 
"  but  I  have  a  notion  that,  if  he  knew  it,  he 
might  spoil  our  plans." 

And  Pietro  consented  to  be  silent  on  our 
compact. 

The  following  day  Donato's  cure  began. 
The  doctors  understood  his  case,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  him  well ;  and  Pietro  paid 
their  fees.  Donato  accepted  the  money  as 
a  loan,  and  was  full  of  astonishment  at  the 
stranger's  generous  kindness. 

Day  after  day,  as  I  sat  by  his  side,  he 
talked  to  me  of  the  efforts  he  would  make 
to  pay  off  the  debt.  Sometimes  the 
thought  of  it  overcast  his  cheerfulness, 
and  then  I  found  it  hard  not  to  tell  him 
the  truth ;  but  I  felt  instinctively  that  he 
would  be  still  more  troubled  at  knowing  I 
bad  been  put  in  such  a  strait.  For  how 
could  I  pretend  to  him  that  Pietro  was  the 
husband  of  my  choice  ? 

Weeks  passed;  the  doctors  did  their 
work,  and  I  sang  on  the  Corso  every 
evening.  I  worked  at  wood- carving  in  the 
daytime,  and  altogether  earned  enough 
money  for  our  support;  accepting  nothing 
from  Pietro  but  the  fees,  which  had  been 
the  matter  of  our  agreement.  Donato, 
feeling  himself  grow  daily  stronger,  began 
to  talk  joyfully  of  our  return.  Sometimes 
he  mentioned  Elisabetta,  but  not  so  often 
as  he  used  to  do ;  and  always  with  a  look 
of  anxiety  on  his  face. 

"  He  begins  to  fear  that  she  has  already 
deserted  him,"  I  thought ;  and  now  that 
he  was  looking  like  our  Donato  of  old, 
I  felt  less  sure  that  there  was  cause  for  his 
fears. 

"  Have  courage,  my  brother !  "  I  said, 
looking  up  brightly  from  my  carving. 
"  Your  body  is  getting  well ;  do  not  let 
your  heart  now  get  sick  !  " 

He  gave  me  a  long  grave  look,  which 
made  me  tremble  all  over,  fearing  he  had 
guessed  my  secret ;  but  he  only  said  : 

"  I  wonder  did  any  woman  ever  do  more 
for  any  man,  than  you  have  done  for  me, 
my  Tina  !  You  have  wasted  your  strength, 
your  beauty " 

"  My  beauty  !  "  I  cried  aghast.  Never 
had  I  beard  such  a  thing  mentioned  before. 

"  Yes,"  he  persisted,  "  your  beauty. 
However,  it  is  not  gone  yet,  carina.  Your 
eyes  are  too  large,  and  your  cheeks  are  too 


white  ;  but  the  mountain  air  will  bring 
back  your  roses." 

I  smiled;  while  nevertheless  a  great 
stroke  of  sorrow  clove  my  heart.  I 
thought  of  our  last  days  together  jour- 
neying back,  and  of  my  return  in  my 
loneliness  with  Pietro.  A  little  while 
longer,  and  my  way  would  lie  no  more 
among  the  heights. 

More  weeks  flew,  Donato  walked  with- 
out crutches,  and  the  ruddy  bronze  had 
returned  to  his  face.  The  weather  was 
deliciously  cool,  though  winter  had  not  yet 
set  in ;  and  we  began  to  talk  freely  of  our 
return  to  the  mountains. 

At  last,  one  morning  we  set  out,  and 
Pietro  walked  a  good  part  of  the  way  with 
us.  He  had  brought  me,  as  usual,  some 
roses,  and  looked  pained  and  saddened 
when  we  bade  him  farewell. 

"  Remember  your  promise,  little  Tina," 
he  said,  at  parting. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  your  promise  ?  " 
asked  Donato,  as  we  walked  along,  he 
holding  me  by  the  hand,  like  a  child  that 
had  tired  itself  more  than  enough,  and  had 
now  to  be  led  tenderly  home. 

"  I  promised  to  be  glad  to  see  him,"  I 
said,  "  when  he  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  our 
mountains." 

Donato  flushed  and  frowned  ;  and  I  was 
vexed  at  not  having  hit  on  something 
better  to  say.  I  feared  he  might  think 
Pietro  was  uneasy  about  his  money. 

"  He  is  not  at  all  anxious  about  the  debt, 
however,"  I  added.  "  He  knows  well  that 
that  will  be  paid." 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  said  Donato, 
"  and  I  was  not  thinking  about  the  debt. 
Tina,  you  are  not  thinking  of  marrying 
him  ?  " 

"  Why  should  he  wish  me  to  marry 
him  ?  "  I  said  sadly.  And  though  this  was 
an  evasion,  it  was  also  a  question  I  was 
weary  of  asking  myself.  "  Don't  you 
see  that  I  am  coming  back  to  the  moun- 
tains ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  are  coming  back,"  he  said, 
holding  my  hand  more  tightly. 

As  we  went  along  I  was  no  longer  gay 
and  angry  by  turns,  as  formerly,  only 
spiritless  and  tired.  Donato  was  now  so 
strong  and  well,  that  he  did  not  need  my 
cheering ;  and  when  my  songs  died  in  my 
throat,  he  would  play  on  the  zither  in 
his  old  merry  fashion,  shouting  out  his 
roundelays  to  the  rocks  and  pines.  He 
tenderly  cared  for  me,  as  a  nurse  cares  for 
a  child,  carrying  me  over  the  rough  places, 
and  seeking  a  draught  of  milk  for  me  at 
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every  opportunity.  Higher  and  Ligher  we 
rose  into  our  sweet,  blue  native  air,  and  the 
city  with  its  crowds,  and  Pietro  with  his 
roses,  all  faded  away,  as  if  only  known  in 
a  dream.  Yet  I  never  forgot  what  was 
before  me,  and  that  I  was  living  my  last 
moments  by  Donato's  side. 

As  we  came  nearer  to  our  home,  Elisa- 
betta's  golden  head  began  to  glimmer 
among  the  sunbeams,  and  her  eyes  began 
to  peer  at  me  through  the  branches  of  the 
pines.  But  I  was  no  longer  jealous  of  her 
as  I  had  used  to  be  ;  only  anxious  to  find 
that  she  was  true.  I  felt  that,  when  I  must 
descend  the  mountains  into  sorrow  with 
Pietro,  it  would  comfort  me  to  know  that 
Donato  was  happy  in  his  home. 

We  ascended  the  last  steep  in  the  purple 
dusk,  and  smelt  the  burning  wood,  and 
saw  the  fires  of  our  village  shining  red 
through  the  doorways.  Donato  almost 
carried  ma  in  to  his  mother,  and  laid  me 
in  her  arms.  ISTever  shall  I  forget  her 
scream  of  joy  when  she  saw  him  standing 
straight  and  strong  before  her. 

As  we  sat  together  after  supper,  all  our 
stories  told,  each  of  us  thought  of  the 
same  person,  but  nobody  spoke. 

"How  is  Elisabetta?"  asked  Donato 
gravely,  at  last. 

The  mother's  face  changed.  "  She  is 
well,"  she  answered,  "  and  she  is  not 
married.  She  expects  you  to  go  to  visit 
her  at  once." 

And  after  that  I  saw  that  Donato  be- 
came restless. 

All  the  next  day  I  lay  prostrate  on  my 
bed ;  but  in  the  evening  I  crept  down  into 
the  kitchen,  and  sat  in  quiet  near  the 
doorway,  looking  out  upon  the  glaciers 
and  the  pines.  The  mother  was  gone  to 
talk  over  her  joyous  news  with  a  neighbour, 
and  I  was  all  alone,  when  Donato  suddenly 
came  in.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  knew  that 
he  had  gone  to  Elisabetta. 

He  knelt  down  beside  me  and  took  both 
my  hands  in  his. 

"  My  love,  my  Tina,"  he  said ;  *'  I  can 
love  nobody  but  you  !  " 

"Donato!"  I  cried,  frightened  out  of 
my  wits. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  half  laughing  and  half 
sobbing,  "  I  have  seen  Elisabetta,  and  she 
is  a  fool  and  a  coquette.  .  Her  golden  hair 
is  brass,  and  her  eyes  are  beads.  But  you 
are  beautiful,  my  Tina,  for  the  angels  have 
lent  you  your  face  !  " 

"  Donato,"  I  cried,  "  you  must  have  gone 
mad  1  Have  you  quarrelled  with  Elisabetta, 
and  has  she  refused  you  ?  " 


"  She  has  not  quarrelled  with  me,  and 
it  is  I  who  refuse  her.  She  has  been  en- 
gaged and  jilted  since  I  left  her,  yet 
she  would  marry  me  to-morrow  if  I  will. 
But  I  will  not,  my  Tina,  for  I  love  another 
woman  ! " 

I  felt  that  I  had  got  a  blow,  and  my 
mind  grew  dark ;  but  in  a  few  moments 
all  became  clear  again. 

"You  are  engaged  to  her,"  I  said,  "and 
I — I  am  engaged  to  Pietro." 

Donato  gave  a  cry,  and  flung  my  hands 
away  from  him.  "You,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you — you  love  that  Pietro  !  " 

"I  do  not  love  him,"  I  said  wearily  ; 
"  but  he  is  coming — he  is  coming — and  he 
will  not  take  your  money,  Donato." 

"  Yon  mean  to  say  that  you  sold  your- 
self to  make  me  well !  " 

I  could  not  say  anything.  I  only  hung 
my  head. 

Elisabetta  insisted  on  claiming  her  lover, 
and  I,  sobbing  on  Donato's  breast,  had 
repeated  to  him  all  that  I  had  promised 
to  Pietro.  Pale,  wild,  and  sad,  we  two 
each  went  our  ways,  and  scarcely  dared 
to  speak  to  one  another.  The  mother 
only  smiled,  and  predicted  that  all  would 
be  well. 

She  went  about,  making  it  known  to 
the  neighbours  how  a  wealthy  merchant 
was  coming  up  from  the  cities  to  marry- 
little  Tina.  He  was  a  dealer  in  jewels,  and 
his  wife  would  be  like' a  queen.  The  girls 
listened  eagerly,  and  Pietro's  arrival  was 
looked  for  with  anxiety.  Elisabetta  ques- 
tioned me  closely  as  to  his  means,  his  age, 
his  appearance,  and  especially  about  the 
trinkets  in  his  shop  ;  and  her  manner  to 
Donato  again  became  scornful.  Then  I 
began  to  get  a  glimmer  of  what  the  wise 
old  mother  meant.  , 

Elisabetta  was  fond  of  walking  on  the 
road  with  her  friends  in  the  evenings, 
when  the  sun  shone  on  her  burnished  hair, 
and  her  beauty  cast  her  companions  into 
the  shade.  So  it  happened  that  she  was 
the  first  to  meet  Pietro  as  he  wended  up 
the  steep,  and  in  her  mother's  house  he 
first  broke  our  village  bread. 

Need  I  tell  how  his  fancy  for  me  dis- 
appeared before  her  smiles;  or  how  she 
gained  the  double  triumph  of  robbing  little 
Tina  of  her  lover,  and  wedding  a  husband 
who  could  cover  her  with  trinkets  ? 

Pietro  came  up  to  me  one  day,  looking 
so  penitent  and  ashamed,  that  my  heart 
began  to  reel  for  joy.  Elisabetta  had  be- 
witched him,  and  he  begged  to  ba  set  free. 
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He  wished  k)  remit  the  debt,  but  I  assured 
him  it  would  have  to  be  paid. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  climbed  to  the 
overhanging  rocks  to  meet  Donate  coming 
home  from  the  hunting  ;  and  he  heard  my 
joyful  singing,  before  he  caught  sight  of 
me  running  along  the  level  to  be  folded  in 
his  arms. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  REALITY. 
BY  C.  WAREEN  ADAMS. 

"You  don't  really  mean,  Captain  Sherley, 
that  your  Government  refuses  to  allow 
medicine  to  pass  their  lines  !  " 

The  speaker  was  the  white-haired  old 
colonel  of  H.M.'s  — th  Regiment,  quar- 
tered in  that  summer  of  186 —  at  Bermuda, 
and  host,  at  this  present  speaking,  of 
Lieutenant  Jonas  P.  Sherley,  commanding 
U.S.  gunboat  Mohawk,  one  of  the  squadron 
engaged  in  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate 
ports.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  private  feelings,  not  only  of  the 
gallant  colonel  himself,  but  of  the  two 
dozen  or  so  of  officers  who  shared  with 
him  the  honour  of  entertaining  at  the 
regimental  mess-table  the  captain  and 
officers  of  the  foreign  cruiser,  were  by  no 
means  in  such  entire  harmony  with  their 
positions  as  might  perhaps  have  been 
desired.  It  was  not  merely  that  that 
English  tendency  to  take  part  with  the 
weaker,  altogether  irrespectively  of  any 
merit  of  the  quarrel,  had  ranged  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  gallant  — th  strongly  on 
the  Southern  side.  The  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  Captain  Sherley  himself  were  by 
no  means  calculated  to  create  any  counter 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  North.  How 
such  fellows  everk  managed  to  get  com- 
missions was  a  question  which  had  been 
already  mooted  with  some  freedom,  and  to 
which  that  worthy  and  highly  popular 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Slithers,  sworn  ally  of  every  good  fellow 
in  the  Islands,  could  only  reply  with  the 
readily-accepted  assurance,  there  were  not 
many  of  them,  and  with  sundry  enigmatic 
allusions  to  "wire-pulling,"  "log-rolling," 
and  other  electioneering  mysteries,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  professed  to 
understand  them,  seemed  clearly  more 
than  capable  of  accounting  for  anything. 

Captain  Jonas  P.  Sherley  had  put  into 
the  Islands  in  an  exceedingly  crippled 
state,  and  would  already  have  made 
for    New    York     to    refit,    had    it     not 


been  for  the  almost  simultaneous  arrival 
of  a  most  unmistakable  blockade-runner, 
figuring  on  the  Custom  House  books 
as  the  Mocking  Bird  of  Liverpool,  and 
bound  from  that  port  to  the  Havannah 
with  a  general  cargo.  Now,  it  had  already 
leaked  out  that  the  most  valuable,  if  not 
the  bulkiest  part  of  this  general  cargo, 
was  a  consignment  of  quinine;  and  a 
romantic  story  was  afloat  to  the  effect  that 
the  Mocking  Bird  herself  had  been  char- 
tered chiefly  with  the  view  of  conveying 
this  sorely  needed  supply  to  a  certain  spot 
on  the  Southern  coast,  and  that  the  char- 
terer was  no  less  a  person  than  beautiful 
Miss  Helen  Sinclair,  only  daughter  of 
the  wealthy  Confederate  Colonel  Sinclair, 
whose  visit  to  the  Islands  in  his  magnifi- 
cent  steam-yacht  Ariel  is  still  a  pleasant 
and  festive  memory.  To  be  told  that  the 
hospitable  old  Southern  gentleman  and 
his  family  were  "  down"  with  fever,  that 
thehandsome  and  high-spirited  girl,  toasted 
among  them  under  the  title  of  "  Queen 
Helen,"  was  herself  risking  all  the  perils  of 
the  blockade  to  carry  succour  to  them,  and 
that  this  Yankee  was  bent  on  intercepting 
the  supply,  and  carrying  off  Queen  Helen 
to  a  Northern  prison,  was  a  sore  trial  to  the 
feelings  of  H.M.'s  gallant  — th. 

"  You  don't  really  mean,"  says  Colonel 
Murray,  "  that  your  Government  forbids 
medicine  to  pass  their  lines  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir !  "  replies  the  other,  leaning 
back  in  his  seat  with  an  argumentative 
air.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  in 
your  overcrowded  old  country,  but  we  find 
we've  got  quite  varmin  enough  without 
preservin'  on  'em." 

"We  don't  call  Miss  Sinclair  and  her 
father  vermin,"  strikes  in  a  young  ensign, 
rather  hotly,  and  a  murmur  nins  round 
the  table,  where  general  conversation  has 
for  the  moment  come  rather  to  a  stand. 
For  the  moment  it  almost  seems  as 
though  the  little  controversy,  of  which  the 
American  captain  is  the  centre,  were  about 
to  assume  unpleasant  proportions. 

Fortunately,  the  president's  chair  is 
occupied  by  a  man  who  has  not  only  more 
control  over  himself,  but  more  personal 
influence  over  his  juniors  than  any  other 
officer  in  the  regiment.  Perhaps,  if  truth 
were  known,  Major  Hamilton's  feelings  are 
at  least  as  hotly  interested  in  the  contro- 
versy as  those  of  anyone  present.  Cer- 
tainly, he  has  for  some  time  past  been 
fingering  the  stem  of  his  wineglass  in  a 
fashion  that  might  readily  be  interpreted  as 
indicative  of  a  rather  strong  desire  to  fling 
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it  at  the  Yankee's  head.  But,  if  sncli  be 
the  temptation  before  him,  he  resists  it 
manfully ;  and  just  as  the  instant  or  two 
of  silence  -which  follows  upon  Captain 
Sherley's  outburst  is  about  to  be  broken  by 
some  still  warmer  rejoinder,  casts  instead 
the  much  needed  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  discussion. 

"  I  think  we  have  had  almost  enough  of 
this,  gentlemen,"  he  says.  "  Let  us  change 
the  subject.  Have  you  thought  any  more 
of  our  ball  for  next  month,  Colonel  ?  " 

So  the  subject  is  changed,  and  the 
evening  comes  to  an  end  peaceably,  and 
without  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
And  -when  it  is  over  one  of  the  young 
subs  rushes  hither  and  thither  in  anxious 
search  for  that  universal  referee  and 
arbiter,  Charlie  Hamilton.  But  Charlie 
Hamilton  is  not  to  be  found.  Not  to 
be  found,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  ante- 
room, or  in  his  quarters,  or  any  other 
ordinary  "draw."  If  the  anxious  sub 
had  bethought  him  of  the  quay,  off 
•which  the  Mocking  Bird  was  moored,  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  he  might 
have  found  him  there. 

In  truth,  Charlie  Hamilton's  interest  in 
Helen  Sinclair  and  her  doings,  were  both  of 
a  warmer  and  tenderer  kind  than  his  com- 
rades knew.  That  famous  visit  of  the  Ariel 
was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  they 
had  met.  There  had  been  a  happy,  eventful, 
fatal,  miserable  month  at  Biarritz,  during 
Charlie's  last  long  leave,  wherein  handsome 
young  aspirants  to  Queen  Helen's  favour 
— American,  French,  Spanish,  and  half-a- 
score  others — learned  to  hate  with  a  deadly 
hatred  the  quiet,  "  ugly "  Englishman, 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  and  audaciously 
carried  off  the  prize.  And  then  had  come 
catastrophe  and  chaos.  Among  Helen 
Sinclair's  numerous  accomplishments,  by 
no  means  the  least  striking  was  her  per- 
formance in  the  water.  Such  a  swimmer 
was  scarcely  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Biarritz.  Unfortunately,  the  costume  there 
held  sacred  to  this  healthful  exercise  was 
far  from  recommending  itself  to  Major 
Hamilton's  fastidious  English  taste,  and 
in  an  evil  hour  he  broached  his  objection  ; 
perhaps  a  little  too  authoritatively.  Queen 
Helen's  southern  pride  flamed  out  on  the 
spot,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  word 
had  been  exchanged  between  them.  Now 
he  leaned  upon  a  capstan-head,  and  looked 
out  in  the  moonliglit  upon  the  long  low 
steainer  in  which  Helen — his  Helen — was 
about  to  risk  death,  or,  if  not  death,  then 
what   was   in   truth   but   little   more   in- 


viting, captivity  in  the  power  of  Captain 
Sherley,  U.S.N. ,  and  was  not  long  in 
making  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  It  was 
impossible  to  sue  for  his  own  forgiveness 
or  press  his  own  suit  now ;  but  he  could 
be  at  hand  to  watch  over  her.  Whether 
such  watching  would  be  likely  to  have 
much  practical  result  was  a  question  into 
which  he  hardly  felt  called  upon  to  enter. 

So  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning 
Charlie  had  already  made  his  bargain  with 
the  worthy  Scotch  skipper  of  the  blockade- 
running  craft,  now,  as  he  found,  likely  to 
be  still  further  detained,  not  only  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Mohawk,  but  by  an  untoward 
accident  to  her  engineer,  who  had  managed 
to  get  knocked  on  the  head  in  a  pothouse 
quarrel,  and  was  lying  in  the  hospital  with 
small  hope  of  recovery.  The  major  had 
time,  not  only  to  get  his  leave  and  pack  up 
his  traps,  but  to  devote  a  couple  of  days 
to  the  energetic  dissemination  of  strictly 
confidential  statements,  to  the  effect  that 
the  original  plan  of  the  Mocking  Bird  had 
been  abandoned,  and  that  he  was  going  in 
her  to  Charleston. 

On  the  third  morning  came  a  sudden 
summons.  Not  only  had  the  Mohawk 
disappeared  from  her  awkward  cruising- 
ground,  but  a  substitute  for  the  disabled 
engineer  had  suddenly  turned  up  in  the 
person  of  one  Josiah  Pickering,  native, 
according  to  his  own  account,  of  Maryland, 
and  undoubted  deserter  from  the  Mohawk, 
who,  before  sailing,  had  had  parties  ashore 
seeking  him  angrily  in  all  directions.  He 
was  not  a  very  prepossessing  individual, 
but,  as  Captain  McDonald  justly  observed, 
"a  ragged  bush  is  better  than  nae  bield," 
and  "a'  arena'  thieves  that  dogs  bark  at." 
So  Mr.  Josiah  Pickering  was  duly  engaged, 
and  that  night  the  Mocking  Bird  sailed. 

All  went  well.  No  sign  of  the  dreaded 
stars  and  stripes  appeared  anywhere ;  no 
trail  of  smoke  blurred  for  a  moment  the 
clear  sharp  circle  of  the  horizon.  The 
Mohawk  had  evidently  gone  off  upon  the 
wrong  scent,  so  carefully  laid  for  her 
edification,  and  was,  no  doubt,  at  this 
moment,  lying  in  wait  for  the  Mocking 
Bird  on  the  well-frequented  track  which 
led  to  Charleston.  It  was  strange,  cer- 
tainly, that  her  commander,  who  knew  so 
well  the  point  to  which  all  Helen  Sinclair's 
thoughts  must  needs  be  tending,  should 
not  have  divined  the  little  vessel's  true 
destination ;  or,  at  all  events,  have  so  far 
suspected  it  as  to  induce  him  at  least  to 
lie-to  awhile  in  the  offing,  just  to  make 
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sure.  Bat  they  were  already  many  a  long 
mile  beyond  the  point  at  which  any  such 
manoeuvre  on  his  part  must  necessarily 
have  declared  itself,  and  there  was  the 
Mocking  Bird,  well  out  of  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary blockade-running  tracks,  and  already 
cutting  her  way  merrily  through  the 
masses  of  galf-weed,  which  every  now  and 
then  came  drifting  across  her  path,  and 
running  up  her  westing  at  a  rate  which 
promised,  if  all  went  to  the  end  as  well  as 
it  had  begun,  to  bring  her  to  the  mouth  of 
Helen's  dearly-loved  stream  in  time  to  get 
across  the  bar  before  the  sun  went  down. 

But  absolutely  uninterrapted  good  for- 
tune is  too  much  to  look  for  in  this  work- 
aday world.  Again  and  again  the  panting 
engines  had  to  be  slowed  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
fouling  the  screw  among  the  dense  masses 
of  weed.  Twice  the  ship  had  to  be  hove- to 
altogether,  and  the  boat  lowered  down,  to 
clear  away  the  soft  clinging  tendrils  that 
choked  up  blade  and  shaft  in  their  slimy 
yellow  embrace.  The  second  time,  the 
new  engineer,  who  had  come  on  deck  for 
a  moment's  breath  and  comparatively  cool 
air,  suggested  that  it  would  save  time  if  she 
were  left  in  the  water.  The  captain,  who 
himself  was  growing  a  trifle  aggravated  at 
these  repeated  contretemps,  assented  with 
a  silent  nod ;  and,  without  waiting  for 
further  orders,  the  man  turned  on  his  heel, 
swung  himself  down  the  engine-room 
hatch  by  the  stanchions,  without  seeming 
to  set  foot  on  the  ladder,  and  had  the  ship 
underway  again,  at  full  speed,  almost  before 
the  two  men  in  the  boat  had  time  to  make 
fast  her  painter,  and  bundle  themselves  on 
board  again  over  the  taffrail. 

So  much  time  had  been  lost  among 
those  troublesome  masses  of  weed,  that 
the  two  low  hummocks,  which  marked 
the  entrance  of  the  Catawba  river,  were 
still  but  dimly  outlined  on  the  horizon, 
when  the  great  red  sun  sank  down  behind 
them,  and  the  scorching  tropic  day  was 
at  an  end.  Even  then,  indeed,  had  the 
Catawba  only  been,  as  the  Scotch  skipper 
grimly  remarked,  "  in  ony  decent  latitude," 
there  wonld  have  been  ample  time  for  the 
little  Mocking  Bird,  tearing  along  over  the 
long  oily  swell  at  the  rate  of  at  least  fifteen 
knots  sn  hour,  to  find  her  way  over  the  bar 
with  daylight  enough  and  to  spare.  But 
she  had  hardly  covered  three  out  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  which  still  separated  her 
from  the  desired  haven,  ere  the  brief  tropic 
twilight  was  at  an  end,  and  the  darkness 
of  a  moonless  night  had  settled  fairly  down. 

Helen  was  in  a  fever.     To  be  so  near 


the  fruition  of  all  her  hopes,  and  now  at 
the  very  last  moment  to  meet  with  such  a 
check  as  this,  was  really  too  much  for 
human  endurance.  She  even  tried  to  per- 
suade the  captain  to  risk  the  passage  of 
the  bar  by  the  light  of  the  stars.  Failing 
this,  she  begged  hard  for  at  least  the  loan 
of  a  boat.  But  the  old  skipper  pointed  to 
the  long  rolling  swell,  which  had  con- 
siderably increased  within  the  last  few 
hours,  and  declined. 

Whereon  my  lady  set  her  lips  and  in- 
timated her  purpose  of  swimming  ashore 
by  herself.  To  which  determination  the 
skipper  offered  no  opposition;  merely 
remarking  that  "  Nae  doot  but  a'  the 
Almighty's  creatures  were  made  for  some 
wise  purpose  ;  but  that  for  himseV  he  had 
never  heard  that  shairks'  lives  were  ac- 
coonted  sae  valyable  in  these  pairts,  that  it 
was  worth  a  body's  while  to  cocker  them 
up  with  quinine."  And  then,  while  Helen 
was  still  divided  between  the  irresistible 
feeling  of  vexation  at  being  thus  baffled 
at  all  points,  and  an  equally  irresistible 
inclination  to  laugh  at  her  own  discomfiture, 
the  leadsman  proclaimed  that  the  limit  of 
safe  approach  to  the  shore  was  reached,  tl  e 
throbbing  of  the  engine  ceased,  the  chain 
rattled  hoarsely  through  the  hawse-hole, 
and  the  Mocking  Bird  swung  slowly  round 
to  the  stream,  to  await  the  return  of  day. 
"  Shall  we  draw  the  fires,  Captain 
McDonald  ?  "  asked  the  engineer. 

The  captain  looked  for  a  moment  at  tl  e 
speaker,  then  slowly  passed  the  knuckles 
of  his  bony  hand  across  the  point  of  his 
long  keen  nose,  and  gave  vent  to  the  low 
chuckle  which  was  the  only  approach  he 
seemed  capable  of  making  to  a  laugh,  as  ' 
he  answered  quietly : 

•'  Eh  !  mon.  'Tis  easy  to  see  ye're  no 
had  muckle  exparience  of  this  kind  of 
wark.  Ye'd  be  for  histing  a  ridin'  light  I 
reckon,  and  firing  a  gun  for  a  pilot.  Na, 
na,  mon.  It's  ill  clipping  the  chuckits' 
wings  whan  the  tod's  abroad.  Just  dis- 
conneck  yere  screw  and  let  her  run,  and 
keep  as  full  a  heid  of  steam  as  ere  ye 
can,  wi'out  blawing-off  like  a  grampus 
in  his  flurry.  Hout !  "  he  continued,  as 
the  engineer  turned  silently,  and  as  it 
seemed,  a  little  sullenly,  to  obey  the  order. 
"  Dinna  be  fashed.  Ye're  no  the  first  wha's 
fund  himsel  young  at  ae  trade  whan  he's 
grawn  auld  in  anither." 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  fellow. 
Captain  McDonald,"  observed  Hamilton, 
as  Pickering  disappeared  bolow. 

The  captain  shook  his  head  meditatively. 
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"Deed,  sir,"  lie  replied,  "I'm  o'  the 
same  mind  mysel." 

And  with  that  Captain  McDonald  in  hig 
turn  betook  himself  below,  to  see  with 
his  own  careful  eyes  that  all  was  in  due 
order ;  all  lights  extinguished  or  carefully 
masked,  engines  in  good  trim,  cable  all 
ready  to  slip  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  so 
forth.  Then  the  anchor-watch  was  duly 
stationed,  the  helm  lashed  hard  over,  so  as 
to  give  the  ship's  head  something  of  a 
cant  to  seaward,  and  the  word  passed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  to  turn  in  "  all 
standing,"  ready  for  action  at  an  instant's 
warning,  and  except  for  the  dull  throbbing 
in  the  engine-room  below,  all  was  quiet. 

The  night  was  very  dark.  The  stars 
shone,  indeed,  but  not  with  the  usual 
brilliancy  of  the  tropics.  It  seemed  as 
though  some  sort  of  vapour  had  risen  from 
the  land,  now  little  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles  distant,  and  without  amounting  to 
an  actual  mist,  had  sufficed  to  veil  to  some 
extent  the  ordinary  glory  of  the  southern 
sky.  As  though,  however,  to  make  amends, 
what  the  sky  had  lost  in  brilliancy,  appeared 
to  have  been  more  than  gained  by  the  sea. 
No  breath  of  wind  ruffled  its  glossy  surface, 
but  as  the  ship  rose  and  fell  upon  the  long 
smooth  roll,  now  dipping  her  low  side 
almost  to  the  gunwale,  now  raising  it 
high  out  of  the  water,  with  a  thousand 
tiny  cascades  streaming  down  it,  every 
drop  as  it  fell  became  a  momentary 
diamond,  flashing  and  sparkling  with  its 
own  self-emitted  lustre.  Aft,  where  the 
current  swirled  away  from  the  opposing 
breadth  of  the  rudder,  and  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  motionless  screw,  a  long 
milky- way  of  soft  white  vaporous  fire 
streamed  into  the  distant  darkness,  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  a  hundred  wandering 
moons,  weaving  their  mystic  dance  in  ever 
widening  curves,  till  they  glided  finally 
out  of  sight.  Far  down  below  the  surface, 
great  globes  of  silvery  flame  moved  hither 
and  thither,  or  slowly  rose  until  from 
within  gleamed  the  wavering  outline  of 
some  ghostly  fish.  Once  a  huge  shark, 
sheathed  from  snout  to  tail  in  sheeny 
armour,  that  would  have  more  fitly  become 
some  dazzling  prince  of  Fairyland,  came 
gliding  up  to  the  very  side  of  the  silent 
ship,  the  tiny  pilot-fish  darting  playfully 
about  round  his  hideous  head,  like  little 
flashes  of  summer  lightning.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  bigger  wave  than  usual  slipped 
from  under  her  on  its  shoreward  p:ith. 
The  ship  rolled  heavily  over  with  a  splash 
that  for  the  moment  churned  her  whole 


length  into  a  blaze,  and  the  startled 
monster,  springing  half  out  of  the  water 
in  his  fright,  sped  away,  like  some  huge 
sea  comet,  his  little  satellites  streaming 
like  tiny  shooting  stars  in  his  wake. 

"  Bad  luck  to  you  for  a  cowardly  brute  ! " 
muttered  honest  Dan  Rorke,  leaning  with 
folded  arms  upon  the  bulwark  on  his  soli- 
tary watch.  "  'Tis  small  chance  ye'd  be 
giving  a  poor  divil  that  comed  acrost  ye 
widout  so  much  as  a  bit  of  a  shtick  in  his 
fist  to  defind  himself,  and  look  at  ye  now 

wid Holy   Vargin  !    what's   that  ?  " 

and  Dan  wheeled  round  almost  as  promptly 
as  the  shark  himself,  as  a  noiseless  step 
stole  up  beside  him  through  the  darkness, 
and  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Take  it  easy,  lad,"  was  the  answer,  in 
the  voice  of  the  new  engineer.  "  No  need 
to  rouse  out  the  whole  ship's  company  to 
let  'em  know  what  a  bright  look-out  you're 
keeping." 

"  Look-out,  is  it,"  grumbled  Dan.  "  Let 
me  tell  you,  Borr,  'tis  a  mighty  foolish 
thrick  a  stalin'  up  in  the  dark,  widout  wid 
yer  lave  or  by  yer  lave  ;  and  me  on  sintry 
and  wid  lashius  of  beautiful  belayin'-pins 
all  handy-like.  'Tig  gettin'  yer  brains 
blown  out  ye'll  be  some  fine  mornin',  and 
then  ye'll  bo  sorry  for  it." 

The  engineer  chuckled. 

"  Can  you  spell '  knife  *  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
a  low  laugh,  as  he  drew  from  a  side  pocket 
something  which  in  the  uncertain  light 
seemed  to  him  to  gleam  in  sinister  fashion. 
In  a  moment  one  of  the  '  handy '  belaying- 
pins  had  been  snatched  from  its  place,  and 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  suspected  weapon. 
The  engineer  drew  quickly  back,  just  in 
time.  "  Hold  hard,  you  eternal  idiot  !  " 
he  whispered  eagerly.  "  Creation  and 
skittles,  man !  Don't  ye  know  a  rib- 
tickler  from  a  rum  bottle  ?  " 

Dan  stood  aghast. 

"  Begorrah ! '  said  he,  scratching  his  shock 
head  with  the  hand  that  still  held  the 
belaying-pin.  "  Good  liquor's  chape  where 
you  come  from." 

The  engineer  lowered  the  bottle  after 
taking — or  seeming  to  take — a  long  drink, 
and  drew  theback  of  his  hand  across  his  lips. 

"  Wal,"  he  said  reflectively,  "  that's  as 
may  be.  A  dollar  a  bottle,  and  rank 
Demerara  at  that." 

Dan  stole  back  the  belaying-pin  to  its 
place,  and  grinned  insinuatingly. 

"  Yer  honour  '11  be  right,  no  doubt,"  he 
said,  licking  his  lips  suggestively.  "Shure 
it  isn't  ayquil  I'd  be  myself  to  giving  an 
opinion — widout  tasting  av  it." 
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There  was  no  doubt  at  all  events  about 
tlie  reality  of  the  pull  that  honest  Dan 
took,  when  once  the  bottle  found  its  way 
into  his  horny  fist,  nor  of  the  heartiness  of 
his  assurance  that  "  though  it  has  a  bit  of 
a  twang  in  it,  sure  enough,  bedad  he's 
drunk  worse,  and  hopes  to  again." 

Nor  was  there  any  doubt,  after  the  bottle 
had  made  two  or  three  more  journeys  to 
Dan's  mouth,  that  the  liquor,  good  or  bad, 
was  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  any  belaying- 
pin.  Then,  as  Pickering  turned  to  go 
below  again : 

"  "What's  that  ?  "  he  whispered  eagerly. 
*'  Yonder — in  white — on  the  starboard 
side." 

"  'Tis  the  young  misthress,  divil  a  less. 
She  do  be  standing  there  iver  since  I  come 
on  deck,  poor  thing,  alookin'  and  alookin' 
at  the  bit  of  a  light  over  on  the  shore 
yonder.  Musha  !  'tis  the  soft  heart  the 
wimin  have !  " 

"  Wal !  I  guess  I'll  not  disturb  her — ef 
it  am't  by  snoring.  Good-night,  Dan. 
I'll  take  a  bit  of  a  caulk  till  eight  bells." 

*'  Good-night,  yer  honour,  and  pleasant 
dhrames.  Bedad !  'Tis  sleepy  I'm  getting 
myself  intirely." 

So  sleepy,  indeed,  that  after  a  very  few 
minutes  of  ineffectual  struggle  honest 
Dan  fairly  succumbed,  and  settled  down 
in  a  heap  upon  the  deck,  with  his  head 
comfortably  pillowed  on  an  iron  ringbolt. 
When  Pickering  stole  on  deck  again  ten 
minutes  later,  Dan  was  sleeping  soundly. 
The  engineer  stooped  and  shook  him  by 
the  shoulder,  first  gently,  then  sharply.  A 
low  grunt  was  the  only  answer,  and  with  a 
satisfied  chuckle  he  glided  softly  aft  along 
the  opposite  side  of  the  deck  to  that  where 
Helen  Sinclair  still  kept  her  loving  watch, 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Another  half-hour  passed,  and  then 
Helen's  reverie  was  broken  by  the  sound 
of  her  own  name,  spoken  softly  in  a  well- 
known  voice,  and  turning,  she  saw  that 
Charlie  Hamilton  stood  at  her  side. 

They  had  not  been  alone  together  since 
that  memorable  day  on  the  Biarritz  sands. 
All  through  the  short  voyage  from 
Bermuda  she  had  studiously  avoided  all 
opportunities  of  private  intercourse;  and 
her  intention  had  been  so  unmistakable, 
that  Charlie  had  not  ventured  to  avail 
himself  even  of  those  which,  with  all  her 
care,  the  close  companionship  of  shipboard 
could  not  but  now  and  then  throw  in  his 
way.  Her  manner,  indeed,  had  not  been 
unfriendly  —  poor  Charlie  would  almost 
have  preferred  that  it  should  have  been, 


for  that  would  at  least  have  afforded  an 
opening  for  remonstrance.  But  it  had 
been  perfectly  cool  and  queenly,  with  no 
more  hint  of  the  relations  of  two  years 
ago,  than  if  Biarritz  itself  had  never  been 
marked  upon  a  map. 

There  was  something  decidedly  cool  now 
in  the  tone  in  which,  after  a  moment's 
panse,  during  which  Charlie  could  have 
sworn  he  saw  her  dash  her  hand  hurriedly 
across  her  eyes,  she  turned  slowly  upon 
him  with  the  encouraging  remark  : 

"  You  are  early  on  deck  this  morning, 
Major  Hamilton." 

The  major  winced,  but  his  mind  was 
made  up.  He  would  "  have  it  out  "  before 
landing,  at  all  events.  And  yet,  somehow, 
it  was  terribly  difficult  work  to  begin. 

"  I  don't  think  we  have  either  of  us 
slept  much  to-night.  Miss  Sinclair,"  he 
said  at  length ;  pausing  as  he  did  so  in  the 
hope  of  at  least  some  sort  of  reply,  that 
might,  perhaps,  give  him  something  of  a 
"  lead  "  across  this  awfully  stiff  fence  at 
which  he  found  himself  "  craning "  so 
unusually.  But  no  response  came,  and 
the  only  thing  was  to  ride  straight  and 
trust  in  Providence  for  what  might  be  on 
the  other  side.  So  he  went  on,  in  common- 
place phrase  enough.  "I  can  answer 
for  myself,  I  know ;  and  I  don't  think  I 
have  heard  your  step  upon  the  cabin-stairs 
since  you  went  on  deck  last  night." 

He  meant  that  he  had  lain  awake  all 
night,  thinking  of  and  watching  for  her. 
And  Helen  knew  what  he  meant  as  well 
as  he ;  and  flushed  and  frowned  in  the 
darkness,  and  gave  a  little  tap  with  her 
foot  upon  the  deck  that  was  almost  a 
stamp.  But  all  she  said,  and  in  the  quietest 
and  driest  of  tones,  was  just — 

"  No  ?  " 

There  was  little  enough  sign  of  any  lead 
here,  and  the  major  went  on  doggedly : 

"  And  so  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind — 
to " 

"  To  get  up.     Yes  ?  " 

*'  To  see  if  you  were  really  stiU  on  deck, 
and " 

"  And  remind  me  how  imprudent  I  was. 
Thank  yon.  Major  Hamilton.  It  was 
really  too  thoughtful  of  you.  I  will  go 
down  at  once.     Good-night." 

*'  Not  just  for  one  moment  more.  Miss 
Sinclair.  I  have  been  trying  for  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  yon,   of   asking 

if" "if  I  might  hope  to  be  forgiven," 

he  was  going  to  say,  but  at  the  last 
moment  his  courage  failed.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  detain  her  he  had  laid  his  hand 
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ligbtly  upon  her  wrist,  which  had  been 
drawn  away,  not  hurriedly,  but  with  a 
coldness  .  and  decision  that  seemed  to 
freeze  up  the  words  on  his  very  lips,  and 
he  ended  lamely  with — "  if  I  might  ven- 
ture to  call  at  Heathcliff.  That  is  your 
father's  place,  is  it  not  ?  "  And  then,  in 
feeble  apology,  poor  Charlie  adds,  blunder- 
ingly :  "  He  was  very  kind  to  me  last 
year,  you  know." 

"  Last  year  ?  Indeed  ?  "  was  the  reply. 
"Really,  Major  Hamilton,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  Colonel  Sinclair's — every 
Southern  gentleman's  house  is  always 
open.  I  fear,  however,  just  now  you  may 
find  but  a  poor  welcome.  This  is  hardly 
a  time  for  visits  of  mere  courtesy." 

"  Mine  would  not  be  a  visit  of  mere 
courtesy.  Miss  Sinclair.     I " 

"You  aro  coming  to  join  us — to  fight 
for  the  Confederation  ?  " 

It  was  Hamilton's  turn  to  colour  now  ; 
and  the  almost  insolent  dryness  of  the 
speaker's  tone  did  not  by  any  means 
diminish  that  tendency. 

"I  did  not  quite  mean  that,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  am  hardly  a 
free  man,  you  know,  in  that  way.  But  if 
you  think " 

"  I  have  no  thought  for  anything  nov/, 
Major  Hamilton,  but  for  my  country  and 
her  trouble ;  and  with  that,  of  course,  I 
cannot  expect  strangers  to  sympathise. 
Good-night." 

And  before  poor  Charlie  Hamilton  could 
get  out  more  than  a  stammering  word  or 
two  of  eager  protest  against  being  counted 
among  strangers,  the  girl  had  turned 
decisively  away,  and  was  gone. 

The  slender  stately  figure  gleamed 
whitely  through  the  darkness,  and  Charlie 
watched  it  with  hungry  eyes  as  it  glided 
slowly  along  the  deck,  and  began  to  dis- 
appear down  the  companion-ladder.  Sud- 
denly it  stopped,  turned,  and  with  a  low 
startled  cry,  sprang  swiftly  to  the  opposite 
bulwark  to  that  against  which  the  major 
was  leaning. 

"  Hush !  "  she  whispered,  holding  up  a 
warning  hand  as  he  sprang  towards  her ; 
but  not  for  a  moment  relaxing  her  straining 
gaze  into  the  night.     "  Listen  !  " 

Hamilton  listened  almost  as  eagerly  as 
herself.  For  some  momenta  he  heard 
nothing.  Then  through,  the  heavy  air 
came  a  faint,  far-off  "  thud — thud — thud," 
that  swelled  for  an  instant,  then  sank, 
then  died  away  again.  So  faint  was  it, 
that  at  first  he  was  more  than  half  inclined 
to  think  it  must  be  mere  fancy.     But  in 


less  than  a  minute  it  came  again — rising, 
sinking,  dying  away  once  more  into  silence. 
And  then  both  knew  that  the  sound  they 
heard  was  the  lashing  of  some  strange 
steamer's  screw,  as  she  lifted  it  for  a  moment 
half  out  of  water  under  the  influence  of 
the  long  rolling  swell. 

"  The  Mohawk  !  "  cried  Helen,  under  her 
breath.  And  before  her  companion  could 
reply  she  had  vanished,  and  was  already 
knocking  eagerly  at  the  captain's  cabin-  door. 

It  took  but  very  few  seconds  to  bring 
the  old  sailor  on  deck,  and  still  fewer  to 
satisfy  his  practised  ear  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  ominous  sound. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  muttered.  "  'Tis  she, 
sure  eneuch.  But  she's  no  seen  us  yet, 
and  gin  we  but  lie  snug,  its  unco  sma' 
chance  she'll  hae  o'  setting  een  upo  us  afore 
the  morn.  We'll  hae  to  rin  the  chance  o' 
a  lang  shot  or  twa,  lassie ;  but  gin  ye'r  een 
an  ye'r  mim'ry  sairve  ye  but  half  as  weel 
as  ye'r  lugs  hae  dune  the  nicht,  we'll  win 
through  ;  never  fear.  But,  body  o'  me  ! 
hoo  comes  it — ' —     Look-out,  there  !  " 

But  no  look-out  answered  to  the  sum- 
mons. Only  the  mate,  sleeping  dog- 
fashion,  with  both  ears  open,  caught  the 
muffled  sounds  of  the  captain's  voice,  and 
promptly  joined  the  little  group  on  deck. 
He  too  was  soon  satisfied  as  to  the  presence, 
not  many  miles  off,  of  some  strange 
steamer — and  only  one  steamer  was  likely 
to  be  prowling  along  this  unfrequented 
part  of  the  coast. 

Both  captain  and  mate,  however,  were 
clear  that,  as  yet,  their  actual  position  was 
undiscovered.  "  She's  going  dead  slow, 
sir,  and  heading  off-shore  too,"  said  the 
latter,  carefully  counting  the  distant  beats, 
which  indeed  seemed  now  to  come  from  yet 
farther  away  on  their  seaward  bow.  And 
as  he  spoke,  both  oSicers  looked  carefully 
round  once  raore,  to  make  quite  sure  that 
no  betraying  ray  of  light  stole  out  in- 
cautiously from  hatchway  or  skylight. 
All  was  safe  there,  however,  and  so  long 
as  th3  darkness  lasted,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  the  position  of  the  little 
Mocking  Bird  should  be  discovered. 

"  I'll  just  look  up  that  lazy  scoundrel 
of  a  look-out,  captain,"  said  the  mate, 
"  and  give  him  something  to  keep  his  eyes 
skinned  for  the  next  hour  or  two,  and  then 
I  think  we  shall  be  all  right." 

But  he  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes 
on  his  search  after  the  delinquent,  before 
his  voice  was  heard  calling  anxiously  to  the 
captain  to  come  for'ard  quickly.  The  look- 
out man  was  found,  and  sleeping  soundly, 
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sure  enough.  Bat  it  was  not  any  careless 
watchman's  ordinary  sleep.  The  emphatic 
kick  with  which  his  angry  officer  en- 
deavoured to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
delinquency,  instead  of  bringing  him  to 
his  feet,  produced  only  a  grunt  and  a 
snore,  nor  could  any  amount  of  shaking 
or  pommelling  arouse  him  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  his  lethargy. 

"  The  man  has  been  drugged,"  whispered 
Hamilton  anxiously. 

"  Ay,  that  lias  he,  lad,"  answered  the 
captain,  through  his  set  teeth.  "  There's 
treachery  amang  us  somewhere."  Then 
with  a  bound  he  sprang  from  his  kneeling 
attitude  by  the  unconscious  man's  side, 
and  laying  one  hand  on  Hamilton's 
shoulder,  pointed  eagerly  with  the  other 
into  the  darkness,  where,  broad  away  upon 
the  Mocking  Bird's  beam,  a  dull  red  glare 
showed  up  fitfully  against  the  sky,  and  the 
one  bright  planet  that  has  even  now  but 
just  shown  above  the  horizon,  is  blotted 
out  by  the  thick  rolling  smoke. 

"  She's  spotted  us,  sir,"  cried  the  mate, 
and  even  as  he  speaks  came  the  dis- 
tant "  thud — thud — thud — thud,"  with  a 
quickened  beat  that  told  its  own  tale.  The 
mate  needed  no  instructions.  "  Tumble 
up,  there  !  tumble  up  !  "  he  cried,  in  a  loud 
hoarse  whisper,  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
every  cranny  and  corner  of  the  little  vessel, 
and  soon  brought  her  crew  upon  the  deck. 
"  See  all  clear  with  the  cable  there.  Stand 
by  to  connect  the  screw.  Mr.  Pickering  ! 
Where  the  devil  is  that  engineer  ?  Rouse 
him  out,  some  of  you.  Shall  we  slip  and 
run  for  it,  sir,  or  try  our  chance  over  the 
bar?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Even  now 
Captain  McDonald  could  hardly  believe  that 
their  position  had  really  been  discovered, 
and  hesitated  before  giving  any  order  that 
might  perhaps  unnecessarily  betray  their 
whereabouts.  And  even  as  he  hesitated, 
came  news  which,  while  removing  all 
doubt  as  to  the  question  of  their  discovery, 
told  him  that  all  power  of  decision  is  out 
of  his  hands. 

"  Sir !  sir !  "  came  a  startled  voice  from 
the  engineer's  cabin,  to  which  one  of  the 
ship's  boys  had  been  despatched  to  arouse 
the  supposed  sluggard.  "Muster  Picke- 
ring's not  here,  and " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the 
hurried  rush  below,  and,  once  there,  the 
whole  mystery  was  revealed  with  sufficient 
clearness.  The  traitor  had  fled,  indeed ; 
and  the  quick  intuition  of  the  old  skipper — 
only  too  promptly  confirmed  by  the  report 


of  the  seaman  despatched  in  search  of  the 
boat  that  had  been  left  floating  astern,  in 
readiness,  if  required,  for  reconnoitring 
purposes  in  the  morning — speedily  solved 
the,  at  firet  sight,  difficult  problem  of  his 
escape.  But  his  own  desertion,  and  the 
drugging  of  the  sentry,  had  not  been  the 
only  tricks  he  had  played  them.  His  cabin 
was  empty;  but  there,  lashed  securely 
in  the  very  scuttle,  hung  a  large  bull's- 
eye  lantern — carefully  shielded  to  throw 
no  gleam  of  light  either  upwards,  so 
as  to  catch  the  eye  of  anyone  leaning 
over  the  bulwark,  or  downwards,  so  as 
to  run  any  risk  of  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  the  water;  but  throwing  to 
seaward  a  straight  steady  ray,  towards 
which  the  Yankee  cruiser  was  even  now 
steering  at  full  speed. 

"  The  scoon'rill !  "  muttered  the  skipper 
between  his  teeth,  as,  with  one  mighty 
wrench,  Hamilton  tore  the  treacherous 
signal  from  its  fastenings,  and  dashed  it 
into  a  dozen  fragments  on  the  deck.  "  It's 
a'  ower  wi'  us,  lassie,  I  fear." 

"Not  yet,  captain,"  said  Helen  firmly. 
"We  can,  at  least,  try  the  bar," 

The  old  seaman  shook  his  head. 

"  We  hae  gien  the  wolf  the  wedders  to 
keep,"  he  answered;  "and  we'll  no  find 
muckle  'oo  for  t'  shearin'.  Hoo  is't  wi' 
t'  engines,  McFarlane  ?  Eh,  laddie  !  I  e'en 
thocht  sae,"  he  continued,  as  the  second 
engineer  held  out  to  him,  with  a  silence 
more  significant  than  words,  what  seemed 
a  handful  of  broken  and  twisted  nuts  and 
screws.  "  We're  clean  cripplet,  Miss  Helen. 
And  whether  yon  chap  wait  till  the  morn's 
light,  or  comes  alongside,  as  he  maist  pro- 
bably will,  in  a  quarter  o'  an  hoor's  time, 
matters  unco*  little  noo." 

Helen's  eyes  flashed. 

"  Then  I  will  go  myself,"  she  said.  "  Yon 
will  not  refuse  mo  a  boat  now,  Captain 
McDonald  ? '.' 

"Na,  na,  Miss  Helen.  The  men's  lives 
are  their  ain,  and  gin  any  o'  them  chnso 
to  volunteer,  I'll  no  gainsay  them.  Bat 
'tis  a  desperate  venture,  and  there's  mair 
'an  me  'ill  be  sair  tholed  to  lose  ye,  my 
bairn.     Dinna  forget  that." 

The  girl  turned  to  him  with  a  softened 
expression,  and,  taking  the  old  seaman's 
hand  in  hers,  pressed  it  heartily. 

"  I  am  fearing  to  lose  them,"  she  said 
simply.  Then  raising  her  voice:  "Which  of 
you  men  will  volunteer  to  row  me  ashore  ? 
I  will  give  fifty  pounds — a  hundred " 

But  no  immediate  reply  came.  Crossing 
a  dangerous  and  unknown  bar,  on  a  pitch- 
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dark  night,  in  an  open  boat,  and  a  heavy 
swell,  was  a  prospect  that  offered  very 
moderate  temptation,  even  to  the  most 
adventurous.  The  pause  of  hesitation  had 
lasted  long  enough  to  bring  the  indignant 
flush  to  Helen  Sinclair's  cheek,  but  not  to 
afford  time  for  any  further  offer,  when 
a  voice,  at  the  girl's  elbow,  answered 
quietly : 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  seaman,  Miss 
Sinclair,  but  I  can  pull  a  pretty  fair  oar. 
I  am  at  your  service,  for  want  of  a  better." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  free 
for  such  a  service,  Major  Hamilton  ?  "  was 
the  not  very  grateful  reply. 

"  Quite,"  he  answered,  with  a  low 
laugh.  "  There  is  nothing  in  her  Majesty's 
commission  against  my  getting  drowned 
in  any  way  I  please." 

Helen  frowned,  and  bit  her  lip.  Poor 
Charlie's  light  tone  jarred  upon  her  high- 
strung  nerves;  and  assuredly  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  ship  whose  assistance 
she  would  not  gladly  at  that  moment  have 
accepted  in  preference  to  his.  If  there 
was  one  thing  in  the  world  to  which  she 
had  more  fully  made  up  her  mind  than 
any  other,  it  was  that  never,  at  any  time 
or  under  any  circumstances,  would  she 
forgive  this  presumptuous  Englishman. 
And  now  she  was  asked  to  accept  at  his 
hands   the   very   greatest   service  a   man 

could   render.      And    then,   perhaps 

But  no ;  that  was  folly.  There  was  little 
real  danger  to  a  man  who  could  swim,  and 
who  was  daring  and  cool.  And  the  English 
major  was  cool  enough,  at  all  events,  and 
— and  daring  enough  too. 

It  was  her  only  chance.  They  were 
alone  now.  The  sailors  had  gone  forward. 
The  captain  had  turned  away  to  give 
whispered  orders  for  the  lowering  of  a 
boat.  She  must  accept  this  offer,  pala- 
table or  unpalatable,  or  give  up  all  hope 
of  helping  those  dear  ones  who  were 
even  now  almost  within  reach  of  her 
hand.  And  then,  "thud,  thud,  thud," 
came  the  sound  of  the  approaching  screw  ; 
slower  now  again,  since  she  had  lost 
her  guiding  light,  but  terribly  nearer 
even  during  those  very  few  minutes  that 
had  elapsed  since  they  had  first  been 
heard.  She  swallowed  her  pride  with  a 
great  gulp. 

"  Come  !  "  she  said  abruptly,  and  almost 
brusquely.     "We  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  I  am  ready,"  was  the  simple  reply ; 
and,  following  her  down  the  companion, 
Hamilton  hastily  seized  a  sheet  of  paper, 
dashed    off    half-a-dozen  lines,   and   had 


just  handed  the  envelope,  with  a  few 
whispered  words  of  direction,  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  had  come  below  to  announce 
that  the  boat  was  in  readiness,  when  Helen 
entered  once  more. 

Charlie  Hamilton  started  slightly,  and 
the  white  cap-mark  on  his  forehead — 
which  was  the  only  part  where  the  thick 
bronze  would  allow  of  any  change  of  tint 
— flushed  as  hotly  as  the  girl's  own  cheeks, 
as  she  stood  for  a  moment,  returning  his 
gaze  with  a  flash  of  something  very  like 
defiance.  The  long  white  robe,  in  which 
she  had  looked  so  spirit-like  on  deck  but  a 
minute  since,  had  been  laid  aside.  The 
shining  hair  was  knotted  up  in  a  tight  coil ; 
the  rounded  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder; 
the  tall  lithe  figure  set  off  to  the  utmost 
by  the  jaunty  little  serge  jacket  and 
knickerbockers.  It  was  the  identical  swim- 
ming-dress which  had  been  the  original 
occasion  of  their  quarrel. 

The  pause  was  but  momentary ;  cer- 
tainly not  long  enough  on  Charlie's  part 
to  justify  the  sharp  question  : 

"  Have  you  repented  of  your  offer, 
Major  Hamilton  ?  " 

"N'ot  in  the  least.  Miss  Sinclair.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  glad  to  see " 

She  cut  him  short  with  a  frown.  Poor 
Charlie !  He  had  better  have  held  his 
tongue.  Helen  felt  that  at  that  moment 
she  would  have  given  half  her  fortune  to 
be  able  to  annihilate  on  the  spot  this  saucy 
Englishman,  who  thus  presumed,  not  only 
to  blame,  but  even  to  excuse  her.  She  had 
to  grip  fast  hold  of  the  packet  of  dearly- 
purchased  medicine,  slung  in  its  water- 
proof wrapping  round  her  neck,  to  keep 
herself  from  repudiating  any  service  on 
his  part  then  and  there. 

"  God  be  wi'  ye,"  whispered  the  old 
skipper,  as  they  passed  over  the  side. 
"  Dinna  pu'  ower  hard,  major.  There's 
an  unco'  glint  i'  the  water  the  nicht,  and 
thae  Yankee  scoonrills  hae  gude  een.  Ance 
ye're  ayont  the  shelter  o'  the  ship,  ye  maun 
just  let  her  drift  till  we're  awa'." 

The  advice  was  too  evidently  sound  to 
be  rejected,  even  by  Helen's  impatience. 
Charlie  gave  a  few  score  of  vigorous 
strokes,  driving  the  heavy  boat  swiftly 
shorewards,  and  leaving  a  glittering  trail, 
which  sufficiently  enforced  the  old  sea- 
man's caution.  Then  slackening  speed, 
he  contented  himself  with  just  dipping  his 
oars  carefully  into  the  water  with  a  long 
slow  stroke,  that  did  little  more  than  keep 
her  head  in  the  direction  whence  came  the 
distant  thunder  of  the  bar. 
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And  so  they  drifted  for  what,  to  Helen's 
excited  imagination,  seemed  hours,  Neither 
spoke.  It  was  not  likely  that  Helen  should 
be  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  and 
though,  half  an  hour  ago,  Charlie  Hamilton 
would  have  given  the  price  of  his  com- 
mission for  such  an  opportunity,  there 
was  a  consciousness  in  his  mind  now,  that 
seemed  to  make  speech  ungenerous. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  distant  exchange 
of  hails,  and  the  sudden  roar  of  escaping 
steam,  as  the  Mohawk's  engines  were 
brought  to  a  stand,  showed  that  the 
Yankee  cruiser  had  fairly  pounced  upon 
her  prey.  Helen's  heart  beat  fast.  So 
fast  that  for  the  moment  it  lost  all  memory 
of  its  quarrel,  and  turned  instinctively  to 
seek  the  once  familiar  sympathy.  The 
night  had  brightened  somewhat,  and  in 
the  clear  light  of  the  tropical  stars  the 
bronzed  features  that  had  once  been  the 
girl's  ideal  of  all  that  was  strong,  and 
true,  and  trustworthy  in  man,  stood  out 
almost  as  plainly  as  at  noonday.  For  the 
first  time  since  that  unfortunate  hour, 
their  eyes  met  without  any  interposing 
veil  of  anger  or  reserve. 

There  was  a  look  in  his  that,  even  in  the 
full  tumult  of  excitement  and  anticipation, 
struck  her  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness, 
almost  of  awe.  It  was  not  the  anxious 
deprecating  look  she  had  seen  so  often  of 
late,  only  nursing  her  resentment  the 
more  assiduously  each  time  she  saw  it. 
Still  less  had  it  anything  of  the  satisfaction, 
or  even  triumph,  that  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  in  the  face  of  the  obligations 
under  which  she  had  perforce  allowed  her- 
self to  be  placed.  Only  a  wistful  yearning 
look,  that  even  in  its  tenderness  seemed 
to  have  something  of  the  solemnity  of  a 
long  farewell. 

"We  are  friends?"  he  said  quietly, 
holding  out  his  hand.  What  could  she  do 
but  place  hers  in  it?  And  the  strong 
brown  fingers  closed  upon  it,  with  the 
gentle  firmness  that  had  so  often  sent  a 
thriU  through  her  slender  white  ones  in 
those  pleasant  days. 

Yet  still  that  strange  look  did  not  leave 
his  eyes,  and  even  as  she  withdrew  her 
hand  again,  half  angry  with  herself  for  the 
momentary  concession,  all  unavoidable  as 
under  the  circumstances  it  surely  was, 
something  of  an  answering  feeling  seemed 
to  rise  in  her  heart.  Not  exactly  pain, 
certainly  not  pleasure ;  more  like  the 
shooting  of  a  sudden  anxious  fear. 

Surely  the  man  was  not  afraid  ?  No. 
The  full  calm  pulse  was  beating  too  steadily 


for  any  thought   of   that.      And  yet 

Another  moment,  and  she  would  have 
spoken ;  but  even  as  she  opened  her  lips, 
came  the  muffled  sound  of  a  sudden  move- 
ment on  board  the  Mocking  Bird,  and 
then,  across  the  half-mile  or  so  of  slowly 
heaving  water  which  separated  them,  came 
the  clear  tones  of  the  skipper's  voice  : 

*'  Boat  there !  Pu'  awa',  man  !  Pu'  for 
ye'r  life ! " 

The  major's  oars  wei-e  already  in  the 
water,  and  the  little  craft  shot  forward  at 
a  pace  which  promised  at  least  to  give  the 
pursuers  some  trouble  if  they  were  to 
overtake  her  before  reaching  the  bar,  now 
less  than  two  miles  distant. 

"  Look  to  your  steering.  Miss  Sinclair," 
he  said  quietly,  as  the  girl  involuntarily 
turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy ;  "  we  c^n't  aSord  to  give  them  an 
inch." 

Helen  bit  her  lip,  vexed  at  having  given 
way  to  a  momentary  weakness.  For  a  few 
moments  they  sped  on  silently.  Then 
suddenly  came  a  flash,  followed  by  a 
rattle,  a  boom,  a  curious  hurtling  in  the 
air  all  around  her;  and  before  she  had 
time  to  realise  what  had  happened,  a  strong 
arm  had  plucked  her  from  her  seat,  and 
laid  her  gently  but  swiftly  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  Another  rattling  volley, 
another  boom — boom — from  the  Mohawk's 
heavy  guns,  and  again  the  curious  hui'tling 
filled  the  air,  and  the  phosphorescent  water 
flashed  as  the  bullets  dashed  it  over  them. 
Then  silence  once  more.  The  boat  was  at 
a  stand  now,  and  the  treacherous  glitter  of 
oar  and  keel  no  longer  betrayed  her  where- 
abouts. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  quick 
hoarse  whisper,  very  unlike  his  usual  calm 
tones,  as  he  raised  her  to  her  seat  again. 

"  Not  a  scratch,"  she  answered  laughing, 
half  gaily,  half  nervously  ;  for  it  was  her 
first  experience  under  fire,  and  she  had  a 
curious  shaken  feeling  not  quite  de- 
scribable.    "  And  you  ?  " 

"We  are,"  he  replied  gravely,  and 
pointed  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  where 
the  water  was  already  beginning  to  rise 
visibly  above  the  flooring-boards.  The 
boat  was  old  and  not  over  strong.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  only  a  bullet  that  had  struck 
her  ;  but  it  had  struck  in  a  tender  place, 
and  she  was  leaking  rapidly. 
Helen  laughed  again. 
"  Then  we  must  swim  for  it,"  she  said, 
gaily.  "  Come,  major."  And  as  she  spoke 
she  slipped  off  her  shoes,  and  stood  up  for 
the  plunge,  her  bare  feet  shining  whitely 
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through  the  fast  deepening  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  major  rose  too;  but  to  her  astonish- 
ment instead  of  himself  preparing  for  the 
swim  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her  with  a 
quiet,  "Heaven  speed  you,  Miss  Sinclair. 
Good-bye ! " 

"  Good-bye  !  "  she  echoed,  wonderingly. 
And  then  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still, 
and  a  strange  sick  feeling  swept  over  her 
as  she  asked  with  whitening  lipB :  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  can't  swim,"  he  answered  simply. 
Then,  as  in  the  starlight  he  saw  the  delicate 
lips  tremble,  and  the  tears  brim  up  into  the 
great  eyes :  "It  does  not  matter.  Their 
boat  will  be  up  in  ten  minutes,  and  this 
will  keep  afloat  till  then." 

He  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  drawing  her 
attention  to  the  distant  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching oars,  which  gave  plain  warning 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  She  only  set 
the  trembling  lips  more  firmly  together  as 
the  big  tears  came  rolling  slowly  down. 
Then,  with  a  low  cry,  she  flung  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

"Charlie!  Charlie!  forgive  me!  kiss 
me.     Oh,  if  ever " 

A  great  sob  choked  her,  and  she  buried 
her  face  on  his  shoulder.  I^or  one  moment 
she  lay  in  his  arms  as  he  strained  her 
yielding  form  to  his  heart ;  then,  with  one 
more  long  clinging  embrace,  she  glided 
gently  from  his  clasp,  and  was  gone. 

"  Wal,  Mr.  Philp,  have  you  got  the  gal  ?  " 

The  Mohawk  had  followed  cautiously, 
bat  pretty  closely  upon  her  boat,  sounding 
as  she  went.  It  was  within  a  very  short 
time  of  their  parting  when  Charlie  Hamil- 
ton found  himself  standing  on  the  Yankee's 
deck. 

"I've  got  him,  cap'n,"  answered  the 
lieutenant;  "the  girl  had  gone  under." 

"  Gone  under  !  "  screamed  his  superior, 
with  a  volley  of  furious  oaths.  "  Didn't 
I  tell  you  she  could  swim  like  a  tarnation 
alligator  ?  "    Then,  snatching  up  his  night 

glasses,  "Ay,  by ,"  he    cries,   "and 

there  she  goes.  Fire  on  her,  marines  ! 
Ready  with  that  gun  there !  "  Then, 
before  his  eager  orders  could  be  obeyed, 
"before  even  the  indignant  remonstrance 
could  pass  Charlie  Hamilton's  lips  :  "  Hold 
hard  !  "  he  shouted  again,  "  not  a  shot,  any 
one  of  ye  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  thought  better  of 
it.  Captain  Sherley,"  said  the  English 
major,  in  a  tone  which  pretty  plainly  spoke 
his  disgust. 


The  Yankee  pointed  to  a  bright  gleam 
in  the  water  scarce  a  hundred  fathoms 
from  their  bow,  shooting  swiftly  shore- 
ward, straight  for  the  little  glimmer  of 
phosphorescence  that,  as  it  rose  on  each 
succeeding  wave,  just  showed  where  the 
girl  was  pressing  gallantly  on  towards  the 
bar. 

"  Wal !  "  he  answered  with  a  chuckle, 
"  I  don't  care  to  waste  my  powder.  And 
they're  skeery  critturs,  is  sharks." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
before,  with  a  crashing  blow,  Charlie  had 
levelled  him  with  the.  deck.  Another 
moment  and  he  had  sprang  upon  a 
marine,  wrested  his  firelock  from  him,  and 
fired  one  desperate  shot  in  the  direction  of 
the  shark.  But  even  as  he  drew  the 
trigger  a  dozen  hands  were  on  him,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  more  he  was  lying 
heavily  ironed  on  the  lower  deck. 

Meanwhile  Helen  had  pressed  on  steadily 
towards  the  shore.  Those  were  anxious 
moments,  during  which  the  sound  of  the 
Yankee  oars  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
she  dared  only  swim  below  the  surface, 
coming  up  every  now  and  then  to  rest 
and  breathe.  Bat  presently  came  the 
sound  of  voices — of  one  voice  especially, 
which  sent  the  girl's  blood  coursing 
through  her  veins  with  a  warmer  glow 
than  it  had  gained  from  the  familiar 
exercise.  He  was  safe,  at  all  events. 
And  then  the  oars  turned  seaward  again, 
and  she  struck  out  gaily  for  the  bar. 
Presently,  as  she  rose  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  great  rolling  waves,  she  could  see  lights 
twinkling  upon  the  shofe,  showing  that  the 
recent  firing  had  aroused  the  inhabitants. 
Each  moment  the  roar  of  the  surf  seemed 
to  grow  louder.  In  another  hour  she 
would  be  there,  her  mission  accomplished, 
her  dear  father  saved.  Then  suddenly 
came  the  sound  of  that  single  rifle-shot 
from  the  Mohawk,  and  she  dived  swiftly 
expecting  a  volley.  When  she  came  again 
to  the  surface  she  was  in  the  trough 
between  two  of  the  great  rollers ;  but,  as 
she  rose  to  the  crest  of  the  succeeding 
wave  she  turned  to  look  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  pursuit — and  saw  her  doom. 

The  girl's  heart  stood  still.  She  was  no 
stranger  to  those  tropic  seas,  and  knew  in 
a  moment  the  meaning  of  that  glancing 
streak  of  light  shooting  so  swiftly  in  her 
rear.  All  was  lost  now.  Not  merely  her 
own  life,  though  it  was  hard  to  part  with 
that  now,  just  when  it  had  become  so  much 
more  dear,  but  all  the  fruits  of  her  gallant 
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struggle,  the  snccour  she  was  bringing 
the  lives  of  father,  brothers — all.  As  for 
escaping  by  any  exertions  of  her  own,  she 
knew  the  monster's  speed  too  well  to  dream 
of  that.  Already  to  her  excited  imagina- 
tion the  hideous  jaws  seemed  closing  upon 
her,  and  with  a  loud  cry  she  struck  out 
wildly,  lashing  the  sparkling  water  with 
hands  and  feet  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
even  yet  scaring  him  from  his  prey. 

Boom  !  the  loud  report  of  a  cannon- 
shot  came  pealing  across  the  water,  not 
from  the  Mohawk  this  time,  but  from  the 
shore,  and  the  great  shell  flew  screaming 
over  her,  and  splashed  heavily  into  the 
lifting  swell  behind  her.  When  the  ad- 
vancing wave  lifted  her  in  her  turn,  the 
menacing  streak  of  light  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen. 

The  girl's  heart  gave  a  bound,  then 
stood  still  again,  as  the  horrible  dread 
came  back  with  tenfold  force. 

The  monster  had  not  been  struck  by 
that  fortunate  shot,  or  his  dying  "  flurry  " 
would  have  lashed  the  water  into  flame 
for  yards  around.  He  was  only  frightened 
for  the  moment  by  the  heavy  plunge  so 
near  him,  and  would  soon  return  to  the 
chase.  Perhaps  he  was  even  now  close 
upon  her  in  seme  other  quarter.  Perhaps 
he  was  at  this  moment  actually  beneath 
her,  turning  his  huge  jaws  upward  to  seize 
Ms  prey.  The  whole  sea  seemed  to 
become  full  of  sharks.  It  was  only  by  a 
strong  mental  effort  that  she  could  compel 
herself  to  continue  swimming,  so  paralys- 
ing was  the  nervous  terror  that  each 
movement  might  bring  hand  or  foot  into 
contact  with  the  dreaded  form. 

Was  it  for  minutes,  or  hours,  or  years, 
that  she  struggled  madly  on,  not  knowing, 
in  what  direction  she  was  swimming; 
conscious  of  nothing  but  her  own  madden- 
ing fears  ?  When  at  last  the  swift  tropic 
dawn  came  upon  her,  and  the  great  sun 
leaped  with  a  bound  from  the  sparkling 
waves,  it  seemed  to  Helen  as  though  the 
time  had  never  been  in  which  she  had 
done  ought  but  battle  wildly  against  a 
hideous  death. 

And  then,  just  as,  after  the  momentary 
ray  of  comfort  brought  by  the  returning 
sunlight,  the  nervous  terror  came  rushing 
back  more  vividly  than  before  at  the 
thought  that  now  even  the  brief  warning 
of  coming  danger  afforded  by  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  water  was  taken  away, 
came  a  sight  at  which  every  pulse  began  to 
throb  with  a  wild  revulsion  of  excitement. 
Had  terror  driven  her  mad,  or  was  that 


indeed  her  own  dear  old  yacht,  her,  graceful 
Ariel,  already  far  across  the  bar,  as  if  on 
its  way  to  meet  her?  Strangely  trans- 
mogrified truly,  with  all  the  delicate  lines 
of  her  hull  blurred  and  marred  by  great 
loops  of  heavy  chain  and  huge  clumsy 
masses  of  iron,  but  still  with  something 
of  the  old  beauty,  something  she  could 
not  fail  to  recognise,  unless,  indeed,  the 
whole  vessel  were  but  the  creation  of  her 
fevered  fancy. 

She  flung  herself  half  out  of  the  water, 
with  a  wild  cry. 

"Father!  Father!" 

And  then  she  knew  no  more  till  the 
roaring  of  the  great  guns  aroused  her  from 
her  swoon  in  the  cot  of  her  own  dear  cabin. 

It  was  not  for  some  days  after  that  she 
learned  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  instead  of 
putting  back  at  once  with  her  precious 
freight,  the  extemporised  little  ironclad 
stood  on  so  boldly  in  chase  of  Uncle 
Sam's  cruiser  Mohawk ;  how  she  had  clung 
about  her  father's  neck,  and  told  in  inco- 
herent words  how  "He"  was  there — a 
prisoner — and  vowed  if  they  put  back  on 
her  account  she  would  fling  herself  again 
into  the  water  ;  refusing  to  be  pacified  till 
she  had  not  only  wrung  from  him  a  reluc- 
tant promise,  but  heard  the  order  actually 
given,  and  then  slipping  quietly  from  his 
arms  in  a  dead  faint.  And  it  was  upon 
Charlie's  shoulder  that  she  hid  her  face  as 
she  laughingly  protested  that  she  didn't 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  that  if  it  were 
so,  there  was  no  very  great  heroism  in  the 
chase,  for  the  poor  crippled  Mohawk  had 
never  had  a  chance  even  of  getting  in  a  shot. 

Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  then, 
but  she  and  Colonel  Hamilton  have  had 
no  fresh  quarrel — not  even  over  the  deli- 
cate question  whether  Baby  Helen  shoold 
learn  to  swim. 


PROCTOR'S  CASE. 

BY    MKS.    CASHEL    HOEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Talk  of  the  romance  of  love,  indeed ! 
There  is  twice  as  much  romance  in  money, 
to  my  mind ;  even  money  by  itself,  to  say 
nothing  of  it  in  combination  with  love. 
Am  I  serious  ?  I  never  was  more  serious 
in  my  life ;  and  as  I've  been  for  forty  odd 
years  clerk  to  Messrs.  Nimmo,  first  father 
and  son,  and  then  son,  successor  to  father, 
in  this   town   of  Ipswicb,  I'm   likely  to 
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know  what  seriousness  means.  Lawyers 
everywhere,  and  their  clerks  too,  get  a 
pretty  correct  view  of  human  lives ;  but 
especially  in  quiet-going  country  towns, 
because  you  go  on  with  people's  history 
in  places  of  this  kind.  You  don't  get 
it  in  fits  and  starts,  seeing  people  in 
moments  of  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  all 
as  they  are  with  no  make-believe  about 
them,  and  then  losing  sight  of  them, 
never  knowing  what  has  come  of  them  or 
their  troubles,  any  more.  You  know  all 
about  them,  their  fathers  and  mothers 
before  them,  their  wives  with  them,  and 
their  children  after  them;  their  small 
beginnings  sometimes,  and  the  bits  of  money 
they  put  by  from  time  to  time ;  how  no- 
bodies grow  to  be  somebodies,  and  some- 
bodies die  out ;  how  new  places  spring  up, 
and  old  places  change  hands.  It's  all 
unstable,  it's  all  dissolving  views  every- 
where; but  the  sands  are  not  quite  so 
shifting,  the  canvas  is  not  rolled  ofiE  quite 
so  quickly  in  country  places  as  in  your 
big  city. 

We  knew  a  great  deal  about  people's 
histories  at  Nimmo's,  and  most  of  the 
traditions  of  the  respectable  old  firm  were 
lodged  in  my  head.  How  much  surprised 
some  of  the  people,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  every  day  for  years,  would  have 
been,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  all  that  I 
knew  about  them  ;  and  what  a  very  little 
way  their  airs  of  consequence  and  their 
little  fibs  went  with  me.  These  airs  and  fibs 
are  as  plenty  in  country  towns  as  in  big 
cities,  but  they  get  found  out  more  readily, 
because  one  has  time  to  notice  them.  And 
I  give  you  my  word,  going  back  to  my 
point,  that  I  have  known  no  family  secrets 
or  troubles  in  which  love  played  nearly  so 
large  or  so  romantic  a  part  as  money. 
Could  I  state  a  case  off-hand  ?  I  could  ; 
there's  the  story  of  the  Proctors — it's  only 
one  out  of  scores,  but  it  comes  the  readiest. 

When  I  first  saw  Bernard  Proctor  and 
his  handsome  young  wife  I  was  a  youngster, 
newly  promoted  to  a  high  stool  in  Mr. 
Nimmo's  office.  Yery  proud  of  myself  I 
was  in  those  days,  and  you  could  not 
easily  have  persuaded  me  that  a  greater 
man  than  Lawyer  Nimmo  was  to  be  found 
nearer  to  the  market-cross  than  Windsor 
Castle,  or  that  King  William  himself 
would  not  have  been  the  better  of  his 
advice.  Bernard  Proctor  first  came  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Nimmo  about  a  purchase,  and  his 
pretty  wife  came  with  hini.  Mr.  Nimmo 
was  busy  in  the  back-parlour,  and  as  his 
guest  was  Sir  Henry  Hartletop  himself,  he 


could  not  even  be  told  that  Mr.  Proctor 
was  waiting,  so  that  the  new-comers  had 
to  sit  down  in  the  office  ;  and  so  they  did, 
very  cosy,  and  very  near  one  another  on 
the  horse-hair  bench,  and  I  had  a  good 
look  at  Mrs.  Proctor  while  I  pretended  to 
be  writing.  She  was  as  blithe  and  bonny 
as  she  could  be,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  fine 
fresh  complexion,  and  a  happy  look  that 
did  one  good  to  see.  Bernard  Proctor 
was  a  good  deal  older  than  his  wife,  and 
had  a  hard  look  about  him,  as  well  he 
might  have,  for  he  had  been  money- 
gathering  all  his  life,  and  I  know  nothing, 
except  money- spending  in  evil  pleasure  all 
his  life,  that  hardens  a  man's  face  like 
that.  Mr.  Nimmo  went  to  the  door  with 
Sir  Henry  Hartletop  when  his  business 
was  settled,  and  then  he  looked  into  the 
office.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proctor  both  stood 
up,  and  I,  who,  even  then,  knew  all  the 
tones  in  Mr.  Nimmo's  voice  perfectly, 
was  well  aware  when  he  spoke  that  these 
were  not  such  clients  as  he  put  on  his 
very  best  manners  for. 

"  Come  after  that  house,  I  suppose," 
said  Mr.  Nimmo,  as  he  opened  the  door 
leading  into  his  room,  and  Mrs.  Proctor 
passed  on.  "  Rather  odd.  Sir  Henry 
Hartletop  has  just  been  here  about  it." 

Then  he  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and 
that  was  all  I  saw  of  the  Proctors  on  that 
occasion  ;  which  I  should  not  have  remem- 
bered at  all,  had  it  not  been  associated 
with  a  rumour  that  reached  us  in  the 
office  that  very  day,  that  things  were  going 
very  wrong  at  Hartletop.  Things  don't 
often  go  wrong  with  a  fine  old  family 
estate  without  some  member  or  other  of 
the  fine  old  family  being  to  blame  in  the 
matter  ;  and  in  this  case  the  helping  hand 
was  lent  by  Sir  Henry's  only  son,  Mr. 
Frederick,  who  would  have  broken  the 
Bank  of  England  if  he  had  had  a  chance, 
and  lived  long  enough.  As  it  was,  he 
broke  all  he  could,  including  his  mother's 
heart ;  and  we  began  to  hear  that  Sir  Henry 
was  parting  with  property  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  the  fine  timber  in  the  park  was 
being  thinned  at  a  great  rate,  and  that  the 
Hall  would  shortly  be  shut  up.  At  our 
office  we  had  reason  to  know  that  a  por- 
tion of  these  rumours  was  true,  for  Sir 
Henry  Hartletop  owned  several  houses  in 
the  town  of  Ipswich,  and  in  the  outlying 
country  immediately  adjacent ;  and  he 
employed  Mr.  Nimmo  to  sell  them,  first 
singly,  then  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Finally 
they  were  all  sold,  and  the  Hartletop  pro- 
prietorship in  everything  outside  the  gates 
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^  of  tte  Hall  came  to  an  end.  A  good  deal 
of  copying  of  tlie  documents  relative  to 
those  sales  fell  to  my  share,  and  thus  I 
came  to  know  that  Bernard  Proctor  was 
buying  most  of  the  house  property  that 
Sir  Henry  Hartletop  was  selling,  and  in  a 
quiet  unpretending  way  he  was  taking  root 
in  the  place.  I  never  knew  exactly  what 
his  origin  was  ;  and  it  does  not  matter. 
He  had  been  a  workman  in  some  trade, 
his  pretty  wife  had  brought  him  a  little 
money,  and  a  lucky  invention  had  pro- 
cured him  a  share  in  a  factory,  in  which 
he  had  done  very  well.  Nobody  knew 
how  well,  until  long  afterwards.  He  was 
the  luckiest  man  in  money-making  I  ever 
knew,  and  perhaps  the  most  distrustful  of 
all  others  who  had  made  money.  He 
and  his  wife  occupied  a  substantial  house 
about  half-a-mile  out  of  the  town,  and 
though  the  gentry  did  not  recognise  them, 
they  were  taken  up  by  many  of  the  leading 
townspeople,  and  they  were  bidding  fair 
to  be  reckoned  among  those  somebodies 
whom  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my 
life  developed  from  nobodies.  All  this 
did  not  happen  very  quickly ;  it  might 
have  been  five  years  or  thereabouts  from 
the  time  I  first  saw  the  Proctors  until  the 
manner  of  Mr,  Nimmo  had  entirely  changed 
towards  his  house-purchasing  client.  To  do 
him  justice,  it  never  changed  towards  his 
house-selling  one ;  he  conducted  Sir  Henry 
Hartletop  as  deferentially  to  the  street- 
door  on  the  last  day  Sir  Henry  was  ever 
seen  at  our  office  as  on  the  first,  and  I 
never  saw  him  look  more  sad  than  he 
looked  when  the  broken  and  feeble 
gentleman  rode  away.  Only  a  few 
weeks  later.  Sir  Henry  Hartletop  was 
dead,  and  Sir  Frederick  had  left  the 
country.  It  will  not  take  me  long  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  next  ten  years.  First, 
the  Hall  was  let  to  a  rich  manufacturer, 
with  the  park  and  gardens,  all  complete, 
for  two  years  ;  and  then,  when  he  and  his 
family  left  the  place,  the  house  was  shut 
up,  the  gardens  were  neglected,  and  the 
park  was  all  let  for  grazing,  up  to  the 
very  windows.  We  did  not  hear  much 
of  Sir  Frederick,  and  the  little  we  did 
hear  was  no  good.  I  had  been  for  some 
time  chief  clerk  at  Mr.  Nimmo's,  when  we 
received  directions  from  Sir  Frederick  to 
have  *'  a  corner  of  the  house  "  made  ready 
for  the  reception  of  Lady  Hartletop  and 
her  daughter.  Nobody  knew  anything 
about  them,  beyond  the  facts  that  Sir 
Frederick  had  married  a  foreigner,  and 
had  only  one  child,  a  daughter — a  circum- 


stance which  was  generally  regarded  as 
serving  him  right,  for  Ipswich  people  did 
not  like  foreigners.  The  mother  and 
daughter  arrived,  and  were  installed  at 
the  Hall,  literally  in  a  corner  of  the  great 
house,  with  two  servants,  one  a  foreign 
woman,  whom  they  had  brought  with  them 
to  wait  upon  them  there.  The  mother 
was  a  tall,  pale,  black-eyed,  slender,  silent 
lady,  who  looked  as  if  she  and  sorrow  had 
long  been  so  familiar  that  indifference 
had  come  of  it;  the  daughter  was  a 
lovely  child  of  six  or  seven,  a  fair  little 
darling,  who  would,  it  was  easy  to  see, 
grow  up  the  image  of  Sir  Frederick's 
mother.  The  two  lived  as  quiet  as  mice 
in  the  great  house,  on  a  very  small  allow- 
ance, that  was  paid  to  Lady  Hartletop 
through  our  office,  and  very  often  ad- 
vanced, to  my  knowledge,  out  of  Mr. 
Nimmo's  own  pocket,  when  the  remit- 
tances were  in  arrear.  All  this  time  things 
were  prospering  with  the  Proctors,  and 
the  more  the  Hall  dwindled  and  waned  in 
importance,  the  more  Mr.  Proctor  of  The 
Mount,  as  he  called  his  big  house,  which 
stood  on  ground  as  flat  as  a  table,  seemed 
to  grow  in  substance  and  position.  Mrs. 
Proctor  was  rather  more  than  blithe  and 
bonny  by  this  time ;  she  was  downright 
fat,  and  had  a  double  chin.  Her  two  fine 
boys,  Bernard  and  Richard,  were  the  pride 
of  her  life,  and  I  don't  suppose  she  had  a 
trouble  in  the  world  then,  or  for  some 
years  after,  except  it  was  that  Bernard,  as 
hft  grew  out  of  childhood,  bade  fair  to  be 
remarkably  like  his  father.  An  odd  source 
of  trouble  to  a  loving  wife  !  Yes,  that 
seems  true,  but  it  is  readily  explained  too. 
Proctor  had  made  his  money,  and,  in  the 
beginning,  at  least,  had  worked  very  hard 
for  it ;  it  was  no  wonder  he  should  love  it, 
and  keep  a  close  grip  on  it,  and  have  it 
constantly  in  his  thoughts.  But  it  was 
another  thing  that  Bernard  should  love 
money  as  he  did,  from  the  time  when  his 
nature  could  be  read  with  any  certainty, 
with  a  thirst  and  a  concentration  that 
could  not  be  hidden  or  ignored.  The  boys 
were  sent  to  an  excellent  school,  and  well- 
taught  in  all  the  schooling  which  their 
father  had  not,  and  there  the  ruling  passion 
of  Bernard  came  out  strongly.  His  father 
laughed  at  it  when  the  boy  was  a  child, 
and  used  to  hoard  his  halfpence,  and  sell 
his  tops  and  marbles  ;  he  rather  admired 
it  when  the  child  became  a  boy,  but 
his  mother  disliked  and  feared  it.  She 
had  not  found  it  impossible  to  lovo  a 
money-loving  man  ;  but  then  her  husband 
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did  not  love  only  money  ;  whereas,  it  really 
seemed  that  her  son.  had  no  power  of 
loving  anything  else.  We  knew  a  good 
deal  aboat  the  Proctors  at  our  ofl&ce ; 
Mr.  JSTimmo — it  was  Nimmo  successor 
before  the  two  boys  left  school — did  all 
Bernard  Proctor's  business  for  him.  It 
was  of  a  simple  kind,  because  he  stuck  to 
house-property  as  his  invariable  invest- 
ment, being  an  uneducated  man,  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  every  speculation  was 
a  swindle,  and  a  rooted  distrust  of  securi- 
ties, whether  Government  or  otherwise. 

By  degrees  the  Hartletop  and  the 
Nimmo  business  came  to  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  my  affair — I  had  always  known 
more  about  them  than  Mr,  Charles — and, 
in  particular,  I  always  called  on  Lady 
Hartletop  to  take  her  any  papers  which 
she  had  to  see,  and  occasionally  to  make 
to  her  certain  communications  which  Sir 
Frederick  sent  through  our  office.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  no  direct  corre- 
spondence ever  took  place  between  them 
from  the  date  of  Lady  Hartletop's  arrival 
at  the  Hall.  I  felt  a  great  interest  in  Lady 
Hartletop,  and  was  sorry  that  she  perse- 
vered in  the  extreme  seclusion  which  she 
had  from  the  first  adopted.  Her  manner 
to  me  was  always  gracious,  ladylike,  and 
reserved ;  she  would  hardly  ever  make  a 
comment  upon  any  communication  which 
it  was  my  duty  to  make  to  her,  but,  when 
she  had  received  it,  would  put  the  matter 
aside,  and  converse  with  me  for  awhile,  in 
her  pretty  foreign  English.  Miss  Sybilla 
was  generally  present,  and  she  would  talk 
to  me  too,  and  sometimes  question  me 
about  the  little  world  outside  the  park- 
gates,  of  which  she  knew  so  little.  I 
suppose  Lady  Hartletop's  rigid  avoidance 
of  her  neighbours  of  every  degree  came 
from  her  being  too  poor  to  associate  with 
her  equals  on  equal  terms,  and  too  proud 
to  associate  with  her  inferiors  on  any. 
She  never  omitted  to  inquire  for  my  wife, 
but  she  had  never  seen  her ;  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  knew  even  the 
names  of  the  families  who  resided  close  to 
the  park-gates.  Miss  Sybilla  was  educated 
entirely  by  her  mother,  and,  as  I  after- 
wards came  to  know,  very  well  educated. 
S  he  was  a  cheerful,  bright,  pretty  creature, 
and  her  young  glad-heartedness  seemed  to 
be  proof  against  the  influences  of  solitude, 
and  that  very  trying  form  of  poverty, 
which  combines  external  grandeur  with  the 
lack  of  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  or 
pleasant. 

Miss  Sybilla  and  her  foreign  attendant 


were  frequently  seen  in  the  suburbs, 
and  even  in  Ipswich  itself,  though  Lady 
Hartletop  never  passed  the  park-gates, 

"And  a  sweet  pretty  creature  she  is, 
Mr.  Forrest,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor  to  me  one 
day;  when  Sybilla  Hartletop  was,  as  near 
as  r could  judge,  "  sweet  seventeen,"  and 
the  very  picture  of  health  and  sprightly 
English  loveliness  ;  "  for  all  she  never  has 
a  silk  frock,  and  scarcely  a  new  bonnet  to 
speak  of,  and  cooped  up  with  a  foreigner, 
too." 

"The  foreigner  is  her  mother,"  I  ob- 
jected ;  "  and  Miss  Hartletop  has  never 
had  any  other  companions,  so  I  suppose 
she  does  not  miss  them." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  it 
won't  last.  Take  my  word  for  it;  Mr. 
Forrest,  though  I  have  no  daughters 
myself,  it  won't  last." 

Mrs.  Proctor  was  right.  It  did  not  last, 
and  it  came  to  an  end  very  shortly  after 
Mrs.  Proctor  had  thus  given  her  opiuion, 

A  little  before  this  time  wo  had  received 
at  our  office  a  communication  from  Sir 
Frederick  Hartletop  of  an  unusual  cha- 
racter. This  time  he  instructed  us  that, 
owing  to  the  death  of  a  relative,  Lady 
Hartletop  had  become  possessed  of  a, 
legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
papers  concerning  the  bequest  were  for- 
warded to  us.  When  I  waited  on  her  to 
convey  this  good  news,  she  displayed,  ior 
the  first  time  in  my  presence,  signs  of 
emotion,  but  she  speedily  put  them  down, 
and  proceeded  to  ask  me  anxiously  whether 
Sir  Frederick  had  said  anything  about  re- 
ducing her  income  in  consequence  of  this 
bequest,  or  had  dictated  any  special  form 
of  investment  for  it.  I  answered  both 
questions  in  the  negative,  and  she  seemed 
much  relieved.  At  the  moment  Sybilla 
came  into  the  room,  and  her  mother,  with 
an  unreserve  quite  new  to  me,  told  her 
what  had  happened, 

"Oh  mamma  mia!"  she  exclaimed, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  child,  "  may  I  not 
have  a  pony  now,  a  little  cheap  pony  ? 
You  know  you  said  I  could,  if  only  we  had 
the  least  little  money  over  and  above." 

The  mother  looked  at  the  girl  with  the 
fondest  smile,  and  said  to  me : 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Forrest,  we  may  risk  the 
pony." 

Miss  Sybilla  had  her  pony,  and  she  used 
to  ride  sedately  about  the  park  and  along 
the  quietest  of  the  roads  close  by.  I 
remember  her  well,  with  her  long  skirt 
and  her  broad-leaved  hat  and  feather  ;  and 
I  chanced  to  meet  her  one  day  when  I  was 
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going  to  the  Hall,  looking  so  bright  and 
pretty  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her 
what  my  errand  was,  but  let  her  go  her 
pleasant  way  with  only  a  word  or  two 
about  the  pony. 

"  You  manage  him  nicely,  Miss  Sybilla. 
He  is  very  quiet." 

"  Very  ;  only  when  there's  a  sudden 
noise.     He  hates  that." 

I  went  on,  thinking  that  Lady  Hartletop 
would  be  sure  to  prefer  being  alone  when 
she  must  hear  my  tidings.  If  they  were 
not  grievous  to  her,  Sybilla  had  better  not 
see  that  it  was  so ;  if  they  were  grievous 
nobody  could  help  her. 

I  had  come  to  tell  her  that  Sir  Frederick 
Hartletop  had  died  suddenly,  and  that, 
when  the  new  baronet  should  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Hall,  as  we  presumed  he 
would  immediately,  she  must  provide  her- 
self with  another  dwelling,  without  any 
increase  of  her  means.  Beyond  the  capital 
of  the  small  income  which  was  secured  to 
her.  Sir  Frederick  Hartletop  left  nothing. 
A  fine  estate,  an  honourable  name,  the 
peace  of  many  lives,  the  traditions  of  a  long 
line  of  worthies,  had  all  been  sacrificed  to 
his  selfish  vices. 

I  told  Lady  Hartletop  the  truth  as  gently 
and  considerately  as  I  could  ;  and  I  knew 
that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  restraint 
she  put  upon  herself,  it  was  grievous  to 
her,  and  she  would  be  better  alone  for 
awhile.  So  I  merely  urged  upon  her  that 
she  must  come  to  a  speedy  decision  as  to 
what  she  would  do,  rather  as  a  means  of 
occupying  her,  than  because  there  was  any 
real  reason  to  fear  her  being  incommoded, 
and  was  about  to  leave  her  when  she  said  : 

"  Are  you  to  continue  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  Hall  ?  " 

"  We  have  no  instructions  as  yet  from 
Sir  William  Hartletop.  He  is,  we  under- 
stand, an  elderly  unmarried  man  ;  and  the 
entail  stops  with  him." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so.  He  could, 
therefore,  sell  the  Hall,  which  Sir  Frederick 
would  gladly  have  done  if  he  could." 

"  I  should  think  he  would  do  so  ;  he  has 

never  seen  the  place ;  the but  what  is 

this  ?  "  I  rose  and  hurried  to  the  window, 
with  her  back  to  which  Lady  Hartletop 
was  sitting  ;  I  had  caught  sight  of  a  man 
leading  Miss  Sybilla's  pony,  followed  by 
another  man  carrying  something  in  his 
arms.  Lady  Hartletop  started  up ;  I  in 
vain  tried  to  restrain  her ;  she  rushed  to- 
wards the  great  empty  echoing  hall,  the 
wide  doors  lay  open,  and  in  the  act  of 
carrying   his   burden  up   the   steps   was 


Richard  Proctor.  In  his  arms  lay  Sybilla, 
insensible  and  with  a  broken  arm. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam,"  said 
Richard,  "  she  has  only  fainted  within  the 
last  minute  or  two,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  her  without  hurting  her 
arm.  Let  me  lay  her  down,  and  then  I 
will  fetch  a  doctor  at  once." 

When  Sybilla  had  been  laid  down  on  a 
sofa,  and  her  horrified  mother  was  loosen- 
ing her  dress,  I  looked  out  for  the  other 
man,  whom  I  had  not  recognised,  and  saw 
him  walking  off  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  having  tied  the  guilty  pony  to 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  porch.  The  man 
was  Bernard  Proctor's  eldest  son. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Miss  Sybilla  Hartletop  was  not  long 
laid  up  with  her  broken  arm,  but  the 
accident  was,  nevertheless,  productive  of 
certain  consequences ;  among  which  was 
the  relaxation  of  Lady  Hartletop's  rigid 
rule  of  seclusion,  in  favour  first  of  Richard 
Proctor  and  afterwards  of  his  mother. 
Events  followed  each  other  at  the  Hall 
just  then  with  rapidity,  in  proportion  to 
the  long  stagnation  that  had  existed  there. 
Instructions  were  received  at  our  office 
from  Sir  William  Hartletop,  to  the  effect 
that  he  wished  the  business  of  the  estate 
to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Nimmo  until  such 
time  as  he  could  advantageously  effect  a 
sale  of  it,  as  he  had  no  intention  of  re- 
siding upon  it.  But  he  made  no  allusion 
to  the  widow  and  daughter  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  when  I  proposed  to  Lady 
Hartletop  that  we  should  apply  to  Sir 
William  for  permission  for  them  to 
continue  to  reside  at  the  Hall,  as  the 
place  was  not  to  be  let,  she  refused  to 
allow  me  to  do  so.  A  small  house  in 
the  vicinity  was  taken  for  her,  and  on 
Miss  Sybilla's  recovery  the  flitting  took 
place.  The  house  belonged  to  Bernard 
Proctor,  and  was,  indeed,  the  very  one  of 
which  there  had  been  a  question  so  many 
years  previously,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
my  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proctor. 

It  would  not  have  required  the  pene- 
tration of  a  sage,  or  the  prophetic  power 
of  a  magician,  to  foresee  and  foretell  the 
effect,  upon  the  persons  chiefly  concerned, 
of  the  occurrence  that  had  introduced 
Richard  Proctor  and  Sybilla  Hartletop  to 
each  other.  The  terror  of  Lady  Hartletop, 
and  her  helplessness  in  the  presence  of 
her  child's  injury  and  suffering,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  stoical  re- 
serve   of    her    usual    demeanour    so   far 
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as  I  was  acquainted  with  it.  The  readi- 
ness, the  genuine  kindness,  the  courteous 
helpfulness  of  the  handsome  young  man 
who  had,  as  she  persisted  in  believing, 
saved  Miss  Sybilla'slife — though  the  pony's 
misdemeanours  had  hardly  involved  so 
serious  an  issue  as  that — seemed  to  con- 
stitute a  new  revelation  to  the  woman  who 
had  juat  received  two  such  shocks  as  had 
come  to  Lady  Hartletop  within  the  same 
hour.  Richard  Proctor  had  always  been 
a  favourite  of  mine,  and  if  I  thought 
Lady  Hartletop  made  a  little  too  much  of 
what  he  had  done,  I  was  careful  to  keep 
that  opinion  strictly  to  myself.  It  was 
two  or  three  days  after  the  accident  that,  on 
going  to  enquire  for  Miss  Sybilla,  I  found 
Mrs.  Proctor  at  the  Hall,  and  heard  that 
Richard  had  proposed  to  bring  his  mother 
there,  on  finding  that  nobody  in  the  house 
knew  anything  about  broken  bones,  and 
that  Lady  Hartletop's  nerves  were  entirely 
unequal  to  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Proctor 
was  the  motherliest  of  women,  and  the 
curiosity  she  had  long  felt  about  the 
recluse  lady  and  her  daughter  gave  way 
to  genuine  interest — not  a  little  assisted 
by  the  fact,  that  she  and  her  son  formed 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule  which 
excluded  visitors  from  the  Hall.  When 
the  new  arrangements  had  been  made,  I 
felt  almost  as  if  I  had  got  the  mother  and 
daughter  off  my  mind  ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards my  wife  and  I  went  away  for  a 
month,  on  one  of  the  holiday  trips  which 
were  of  rare  occurrence  in  our  lives.  The 
first  piece  of  local  intelligence  I  heard 
on  my  return  was,  that  Mr.  Proctor  had 
had  a  severe  illness,  and  was  recovering 
from  it  but  slowly.  The  second  was 
that  it  was  said  that  he  intended  to  pur- 
chase Hartletop  Hall.  The  latter  item 
of  news  was  not,  generally  well  received. 
There  was  a  rather  extensively-spread 
feeling  that  self-made  men  were  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  and  of  course  it  was 
very  commendable  to  raise  one's-self  in 
the  world,  and  to  make  as  largo  a  fortune 
as  possible ;  but  that  sort  of  thing  ought 
to  stop  short  of  buying  up  old  places 
with  which  none  but  aristocratic  tra- 
ditions were  associated — transactions  of 
the  kind  savouring  of  bumptiousness  and 
bad  taste.  As  no  intimation  of  any  such 
intention  on  his  part  had  reached  our 
office,  I  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  the 
rumour. 

"  The  young  man  has  been  here  several 
times,"  Mr.  Nimmo  said  to  me,  "  and  he 
seems  very  discontented  and  ill-conditioned. 


Proctor  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  letting 
those  boys  of  his  idle  about." 

"A  very  common  mistake  for  men  to 
make,  who  have  worked  hard  in  their 
own  time.  Of  course  you  refer  to  young 
Bernard  ?  " 

"  Yes — I  know  no  harm  of  the  other ; 
unless  philandering  with  Miss  Hartletop  is 
to  be  counted  as  harm,  and  I  suppose  his 
father  doesn't  think  so,  or  he  would  have 
put  a  stop  to  it." 

"Indeed,"  said  I.  "Has  it  come  to 
that  ?  I  should  have  said  Proctor  would 
not  have  liked  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
that  Lady  Hartletop  would  have  liked  it 
still  less.  Besides,  Richard  is  not  much 
more  than  a  boy." 

"  I  suspect  you  and  I  thought  ourselves 
a  good  deal  more  than  boys  at  his  age. 
He's  twenty-four,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
and  a  right  good  fellow ;  not  in  the  least 
like  his  brother.  That  is  a  young  man  I 
don't  quite  make  out.  He  showed  a  good 
deal  more  curiosity  about  his  father's 
business  matters,  while  Proctor  was  ill, 
than  I  approved  of.  His  affectionate 
anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  all  his 
'  temporal  affairs  '  were  settled,  so  that  he 
might  not  have  any  'mental  disquietude,' 
struck  me  unpleasantly  ;  in  fact,  I  believe 
him.  to  have  been  simply  fishing  to  find  out 
whether  his  father  had  made  a  will.  Of 
course  I  did  not  understand  him.  He  wa3 
anxious  to  know  when  you  would  return  ; 
and  no  doubt  he  will  ask  you  the  question 
point-blank." 

"  If  he  does,  I  shall  give  him  a  very 
unpleasing  answer." 

The  next  day  I  happened  to  see  both  the 
brothers.  I  have  not  said  much  about 
them,  and  may  as  well  sketch  them  here. 
Bernard  was  remarkably  like  his  father  in 
face ;  not  ill-looking,  but  sullen  in  ex- 
pression, and  lacking  the  openness  and 
gaiety  that  rendered  his  younger  brother 
attractive.  He  had  never  taken  to  any- 
thing more  arduous  in  the  way  of  work, 
than  was  implied  in  his  having  joined  a 
militia  regiment ;  and  he  lived  at  home  for 
the  most  part,  and,  as  was  pretty  freely 
said  of  him,  waiting  for  a  dead  man's 
shoes.  Richard  also  lived  at  home,  but  he 
had  early  developed  a  taste  for  art,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  father,  to  whom  all 
the  arts  were  alike  incomprehensible,  and 
to  the  delight  of  his  mother,  who  chiefly 
understood  them  as  sure  safe  occupations, 
which  need  not  necessarily  part  mothers 
from  their  sons.  After  a  prolonged  tour 
in  Italy,  he  had  returned  to  the  old  town, 
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wtuch.  Las  always  had  a  peculiar  charm 
and  inspiration  for  painters.  Between  the 
brothers  there  was  but  little  intimacy,  as 
there  was  no  resemblance ;  each  went  his 
separate  way. 

The  elder  brother  called  at  our  office,  and 
very  soon  let  me  see  that  Mr.  Nimmo  had 
been  correct  in  his  surmise. 

*'  My  father  has  had  a  bad  illness,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  don't  believe  he  is  so  much 
better  as  he  and  my  mother  think.  By  no 
means  out  of  the  wood  yet ;  and  of  course 
it  -would  be  well  that  his  affairs  should  be 
all  in  order." 

"I  never  knew  a  time  when  your 
father's  affairs  were  not  in  order,"  was  my 
curt  reply  to  this  speech,  and  it  disconcerted 
him  for  the  moment.  He  rallied  quickly, 
however,  and  asked  me  the  point-blank 
question  I  expected. 

"  That  is  satisfactory,"  he  said,  "  and  no 
doubt  it  includes  future  arrangements.  I 
conclude  you  have  drawn  up  my  father's 
will?" 

"Excuse me,  Mr.  Bernai-d,"!  answered, 
"  if  I  decline  to  inform  you  on  that  point. 
You  are  of  course  not  aware  of  it,  but  it 
is  the  custom  among  lawyers  never  to 
answer  questions  of  the  kind." 

"  Indeed  !  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  Have 
you  had  a  pleasant  trip  ? "  And  the 
object  of  Mr.  Bernard's  call  was  not  again 
referred  to.  "We  spoke  of  Richard,  and 
the  grudging  nature  of  the  elder  brother 
came  out  strongly  then. 

"  He  is  constantly  at  Lady  Hartletop's," 
said  Mr.  Bernard,  "  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self about  the  girl ;  as  he  has  done  ever 
since  the  day  he  picked  her  up,  and  I 
caught  her  pony ;  which,  by-the-bye,  was 
much  the  more  difficult  feat  of  the  two. 
It's  no  business  of  mine,  if  they  all  think 
it  all  right,  as  I  suppose  they  do,  or  Lady 
Hartletop  would  not  have  him  there. 
Richard  is  the  only  man  who  visits  at  her 
house,  and  my  father  and  mother  are  as 
much  in  love  with  Miss  Hartletop,  to  all 
appearance,  as  he  is.  Everyone  to  his 
taste ;  it  is  a  queer  one,  to  my  mind." 

"  Don't  you  admire  the  young  lady  ?  " 

"  No,  not  particularly.  She's  well 
enough,  but  she  is  a  mere  child,  has  no 
manners,  and  no  money.  Besides,  the 
daughter  of  a  disreputable  bankrupt, 
though  he  was  a  baronet,  and  a  foreign 
woman,  whom  nobody  knows  anything 
about,  is  not  the  sort  of  person  I  should 
have  thought  my  father  would  have  hked 
even  his  younger  son  to  marry." 

He  gave  me  a  quick  but  searching  glance 


here ;  I  was,  however,  prepared  for  and  I 
baffled  it. 

"I  cannot  defend  Sir  Frederick's  me- 
mory, but  Lady  Hartletop  is  one  of  the  most 
estimable  w^oYnen  I  ever  knew,  and  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  on  a  single  point,  except 
that  there's  no  money  on  the  lady's  side ; 
and,  do  you  know,  I  am  rather  surprised 
Lady  Hartletop  should  like  it — if  it  is 
really  to  be — because  she  was  always  so 
proud  in  all  her  poverty,  and  so  pxelusive  ; 
and  you  know  it  is  your  father's  boast  that 
he  is  a  self-made  man,  and  has  no  notion 
who  his  grandfather  was." 

"  Yes,  he  talks  like  that,  and  I  am 
very  much  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
Ancestry  is  rubbish,  but  respectability, 
just  one  generation  back,  is  not.  Richard 
has  that  advantage  over  Miss  Hartletop  at 
all  events,  though  her  ladyship  would  not 
see  it  in  that  light.  You  have  hit  her 
off  pretty  correctly,  but  not  quite.  If  I, 
instead  of  Richard,  had  been  in  question, 
she  would  have  been  in  a  fine  fluster  on 
the  problematical-grandfather  head ;  but 
she  believes  in  art,  and  its  'aristocracy,' 
and  is  quite  satisfied,  because  Richard 
daubs  canvas,  and  sees  more  than  bricks 
and  mortar  in  an  old  house,  and  more 
than  so  much  timber  in  an  old  tree.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing of  it  by-and-by.  It  has  only  cost 
money  up  to  the  present ;  but,  of  course, 
my  father  grudges  nothing  to  Richard." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  he  grudged 
anything  to  you." 

I  could  not  help  saying  this  ;  there  was 
such  ill-will  in  the  young  man's  tone,  and 
such  greed  in  his  cold  eyes. 

"  I  never  said  he  did,"  was  the  sullen 
reply  ;  "  but  there's  a  difference  when  one 
is  an  eldest  son."  Very  little  more  was 
said,  and  after  office  hours  I  went  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Lady  Hartletop.  At  her 
house,  I  found  Richard  Proctor  studying, 
in  Miss  Sybilla's  company,  the  effects  of 
the  sunset.  The  young  people  looked 
very  handsome  and  very  happy,  and  Lady 
Hartletop  seemed  to  have  wakened  up  to 
a  new  interest  in  life.  Richard  Proctor 
and  I  always  liked  each  other's  society, 
though  wo  were  on  different  levels  in 
life,  and  wo  walked  away  from  the  house 
together.  He  gave  me  some  details  of  his 
father's  illness,  and  added  that  he  was 
very  glad  I  had  returned,  as  his  father 
had  repeatedly  said  ho  wanted  to  see  me. 

"I  believe,"  said  Richard  smiling,  "he 
thinks  Mr.  Charles,  as  he  always  calls 
him,  knows  nothing  about  business,  and 
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tbat  you  are  tlie  real,  original,  and  only 
genuine  N"immo." 

"  He  is  so  accustomed  to  me,"  I  replied, 
"  he  associates  me  with  his  business  matters 
since  long  before  they  were  the  important 
affairs  they  are  now.  But,  have  you  not  a 
little  business  of  your  own  to  talk  to  me 
about  ?     I  think  you  have." 

"Ah,"  said  Richard,  with  a  pleasant 
enabarrassment,  which  became  his  hand- 
some manly  face  right  well,  "  someone 
has  been  talking  to  you  already.  There's 
nothing  settled,  you  know,  only  we — we 
understand  each  other.  It's  wonderful, 
isn't  it,  that  Lady  Hartletop  should  be 
satisfied  with  a  nobody  like  me,  and  that 
such  a  girl  should  like  me  ?  " 

I  did  not  think  either  circumstance 
very  extraordinary,  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  the  real  humility  of  true  love  in  the 
young  man,  and  I  did  not  contradict  him. 
They  had  not  said  anything  to  his  father, 
yet,  it  appeared,  on  account  of  his  illness, 
but  his  mother  knew  all  about  it. 

"  And  she,  God  bless  her !  "  continued 
Richard,  "has  no  doubt  it  will  all  come 
right,  though  he  will  not  take  it  quite  as 
she  does.  When  he  is  all  perfectly  well 
again,  she  is  going  to  speak  to  him 
herself." 

The  further  plans  of  the  joyful  young 
lover  were  as  vague  as  such  plans  usually 
are.  They  included  nothing  positive  ex- 
cept perfect  happiness,  and  the  resolution 
to  achieve  an  independence. 

Among  the  business  communications  of 
the  following  morning,  was  a  request  from 
Mr.  Proctor  that  I  would  call  on  him  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  I  did  so,  and 
found  him  so  much  changed  in  appearance 
since  I  had  last  seen  him,  that  I  felt  any- 
thing but  certain  that  his  convalescence 
was  so  far  advanced  as  his  family  believed 
it  to  be.  He  was  thin,  shrunken,  and 
many  years  older  in  appearance,  and  the 
hard  concentration  of  his  expression  had 
given  place  to  a  peevish  feebleness.  He 
received  me  in  the  small  room  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  spacious  and  handsome 
house,  in  which  the  Proctors  had  now 
resided  for  many  years ;  a  dingy,  but  com- 
fortable apartment,  which  had  been  ex- 
empted from  the  "  new-fangling  "  that  he 
freely  permitted  in  every  other  part  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Proctor  occupied  his  invariable 
well -stuffed  red -morocco -covered  arm- 
chair, but  he  could  no  longer  be  said  to  fill 
it.  He  scanned  my  countenance  with  that 
curious  and  always  ominous  eagerness  of  a 
sick  man,  to   detect  the  real   impression 


made  by  his  appearance,  and  said,  as  he 
sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh : 

"  You  did  not  expect  to  find  me  so  cut  up, 
did  you,  Forrest  ?  "    Then  he  added  testily  : 

"  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  waste  your 
time  in  discussing  my  looks  however; 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  again.  And  now  we'll 
get  to  business." 

We  did  get  to  business,  of  the  kind  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  transact  with  him 
for  years,  but  I  felt  all  the  time  that  this 
was  not  the  real  purpose  for  which  he  had 
summoned  me — that  there  was  more  be- 
hind. When  the  ostensible  matters  were 
disposed  of,  I  said  something  about  leaving 
Mr.  Proctor,  but  he  begged  me  to  remain, 
and  then,  with  a  manifest  effort,  said  : 

*'  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  had  done, 
some  time  ago,  what  you  advised,  though 
I  have  never  liked  to  talk  about  it.  I 
made  my  will  last  winter." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  That  is 
a  precaution  a  wise  man  never  neglects." 

"  I  can't  say  I  liked  doing  it.  You  may 
call  it  an  ignorant  prejudice  if  you  like, 
but  I  can't  get  over  it.  However,  it  is 
done,  and  now  I  want  you  to  look  over 
it  for  me,  and  see  that  it  is  all  right.  I 
should  have  asked  you  to  draw  it  up  for 
me,  only  that  I  could  not  bear  to  talk 
about  it,  and  so  I  drew  it  up  myself." 

He  opened  a  drawer  in  the  writing-table 
at  his  elbow — the  key  was  attached  to  his 
watch-chain — and  took  out  the  document. 
Its  contents  were  very  brief,  and  it  was 
duly  attested.  As  I  read  the  lines,  which 
only  covered  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, Mr.  Proctor  observed  me  with  the 
closest  attention  ;  so  much  so  as  to  deprive 
me  to  some  extent  of  my  usual  self- 
possession.  I  could  not  help  glancing  off 
the  paper  and  up  at  him  ;  and  in  doing  so 
I  saw  something  which  made  me  start. 
Mr.  Proctor's  armchair  and  writing-table 
were  divided  from  the  back  of  the  room 
by  a  large  screen ;  just  beyond  it,  a  few 
feet  from  the  fireplace,  there  was  a  door, 
opening  from  a  passage,  by  which  the 
room  could  be  approached  from  the  base- 
ment storey ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall, 
exactly  on  a  line  with  the  doorway,  hung 
an  old-fashioned  convex  mirror.  The  top 
of  the  screen  was  about  two  inches  less 
than  the  height  of  the  door,  which  opened 
away  from  it,  and  was  of  solid  mahogany, 
very  close  fitting  and  well  hung.  As  my 
eyes  were  raised  to  Mr.  Proctor's  face,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  faintest  possible  move- 
ment of  this  door,  seen  above  the  screen 
top,  and,   at   the   same   moment,   of  the 
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diminutive  reflection  of  a  figure  in  tlie 
mirror  on  my  right,  "which  was  out  of 
Mr.  Proctor's  line  of  sight.  The  whole 
thing  passed  in  an  instant,  so  quickly  that 
it  might  have  been  a  fancy,  but  that, 
keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  I 
observed  a  second  slight  movement  as  it 
noiselessly  closed. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I'll  just  see  that 
the  door  on  that  side  is  shut,"  I  said,  and 
going  towards  it  very  quickly,  threw  it 
open.  The  passage,  which  was  a  long  one, 
and  lighted  by  a  large  glass- door  giving  on 
a  flower  garden  at  the  end,  was  empty, 
and  the  garden- door  appeared  to  be  shut. 
A  little  sprig  of  stephanotis,  lying  on  the 
crimson  cloth  covering  of  the  passage,  half- 
way down,  was  the  only  object  to  be  seen. 
I  returned  to  my  place,  and  resumed  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Proctor's  will. 

"  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  all  right  ?  "  he  asked 
impatiently. 

"It  is  in  perfectly  legal  form,"  I  answered 
slowly,  "  nothing  could  be  more  clear  or 
explicit ;  but,  I  confess  its  provisions  sur- 
prise me.  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  been  sure  to  make  an  eldest 
son,  as  it  is  called,  of  Mr.  Bernard.  But 
that  is  no  business  of  mine.  This  " — I 
handed  it  to  him  as  I  spoke — "is  a  per- 
fectly valid  will." 

"  Had  I  not  better  let  you  have  a  copy 
of  it  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like.  There  is  no  occasion, 
but  it  is  easily  done.  Shall  I  take  it  with 
me?" 

^l^^  document  was  in  his  hand,  and  he 
had  half  eiif'^^^d  it  towards  me,  when 
he  drew  it  back,  aud  replaced  it  in  the 
drawer. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  not  now.  I  will  think 
over  it,  and  take  it  to  you  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  I'm  going  out  if  it's  fine  ;  I 
am  tired  of  being  cooped  up  here." 

Then,  seeing  that  I  intended  to  go  away 
without  any  further  comment,  he  added 
Tineasily : 

"You  do  not  approve  of  what  I  have 
done.  There's  no  injustice,  however ;  a 
man  has  a  right'to  do  as  he  likes  with  his 
own." 

"Within  bounds,  yes.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  I  don't  approve,  as  that  I 
don't  understand  the  motive  of  your  will. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  that  is  not  my 
business." 

"  Come,  come,  Forrest,  you  and  I  have 
been  friends  for  too  many  years  for  you  to 
come  the  mere  lawyer  over  me  now.  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  have  made  a  will  so 


unlike  what  you  expected.  It  is  because 
I  have  found  out,  too  late,  that  there  are 
better  things  in  the  world  than  money, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  worse  than  the 
inordinate  love  of  it,  such  love  of  it  as 
Bernard's  for  instance,  that  makes  him 
grudge  me  the  few  years  I  have  to  live, 
and  hate  his  brother  because  he  is  to  have 
a  share  of  the  money  I  made  by  industry, 
which  he  is  incapable  of.  A  share  !  yes, 
such  a  share  as  Bernard  little  thinks  of 
shall  Richard  have,  my  fine-hearted  boy ! 
I've  worked  hard  in  my  time  for  what 
my  son  grudges  me  now  ;  and  if  it  could 
not  buy  me  rank  and  position,  that  did  not 
matter  to  me  ;  I  did  not  want  them.  At 
all  events,  I  am  not  bound  as  men  are  who 
have  those  things,  and  I  can  do,  as  I  said 
before,  as  I  like  with  my  own." 

His  face  was  quite  strange  to  me  while 
he  spoke  thus  ;  the  passion  in  him  routed 
the  commonplace,  even  in  his  appearance. 

"Have  you  considered  that  this  disposi- 
tion of  your  property  will  put  ill-will 
between  your  sons  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  exists  already — that  is 
to  say,  on  Bernard's  side ;  there's  none  on 
Richard's,  and  never  will  be.  I  know 
the  boy  well.  I  have  been  studying  him 
closely  when  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  I  can  trust  him.  His  brother  grudges 
him  all  I  give  him  already.  Am  I  to  make 
no  dilference  between  the  son  who  is  the 
pride  of  my  life,  and  the  son  who  is  its 
great  disappointment  ?  " 

This  was  a  strong  argument,  and  I  had 
none  ready  to  oppose  to  it,  even  if  I  had 
felt  more  strongly  than  I  did  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  saw  that  Mr.  Proctor  was  growing 
excited,  and  I  took  leave  of  him.  In 
the  hall  I  met  Mrs.  Proctor  and  her  son 
Richard;  and  while  I  was  saying  a  few 
words  to  them,  Bernard  came  in  by  the 
front  entrance,  the  door  being  open. 

"Here  are  the  flowers  you  wanted,"  he 
said,  addressing  his  mother;  "the  con- 
servatory is  almost  bare  ;"  aud  ho  handed 
to  Mrs.  Proctor  a  bouquet,  in  which  some 
sprigs  of  stephanotis  were  conspicuous. 
Bernard  hardly  noticed  my  presence,  but 
turned  abruptly  into  the  dining-room,  and 
presently  Mrs.  Proctor  and  Richard  drove 
away  in  a  little  pony-carriago,  and  I  also 
left  the  house.  I  was  very  busy  for  two 
or  three  days  after  this,  and  I  hardly 
thought  of  Mr.  Proctor  and  his  will ;  but 
in  a  subsequent  leisure  moment  I  recurred 
to  it,  and  was  disposed  to  believe  that,  as 
I  had  heard  no  more  of  the  document, 
he  had  changed  his  mind.     Its  provisions 
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were  very  simple  ;  they  merely  constittited 
Richard  Proctor  the  sole  heir  to  all  the 
property  of  every  kind,  of  which  the  tes- 
tator should  be  in  possession  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  charged  him  with  the 
payment  to  his  brother  of  an  annuity  of 
four  hundred  pounds.  A  similar  sum  had 
been  previously  secured  to  Mrs.  Proctor 
by  settlement ;  and  beyond  a  strong,  but, 
as  the  testator  expressed  it,  "unnecessary" 
recommendation  of  her  to  the  care  of 
her  son  Richard,  there  was  no  mention 
of  her.  The  testator  added  that  in 
case  an  opportunity  for  the  purchase 
of  Hartletop  Hall  should  arise,  he 
wished  his  son*  Richard  to  buy  the 
place.  There  was  not  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  man,  though  strangely  ignorant 
in  many  ways,  was  shrewd,  and  he  wrote 
nothing  that  could  lead  to  his  will  being 
impugned  as  a  malicious  act. 

"  Forrest,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo,  as  he  en- 
tered my  room,  with  precipitation  very 
unusual  to  him,  "here's  bad  news  from 
the  Proctors.  Mr.  Proctor  has  had  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  is  dying." 

He  died  that  same  afternoon,  without 
having  recovered  consciousness.  The  first 
intimation  I  received  of  the  event,  in 
my  business  capacity,  was  a  formal  letter 
from  Bernard  Proctor,  in  which  he  in- 
quired whether  our  office  was  in  possession 
of  any  will  or  other  document,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consult  in  reference 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  To 
this  we  replied  that  no  such  document  was 
in  our  custody.  I,  of  course,  knew  that 
the  will  which  I  had  read  did  not  contain 
any  instructions  of  the  kind.  I  heard  that 
Mrs.  Proctor  was  in  great  grief,  and  that 
Lady  Hartletop  and  her  daughter  remained 
almost  entirely  with  her.  Knowing  what 
good  news  there  was  in  store  for  pretty 
Miss  Sybilla  and  her  lover,  and  also  for 
her  mother,  I  was  glad  to  know  that  they 
were  all  meriting  it  by  their  sympathy 
with  the  poor  widow,  and  their  gentle 
tendance  of  her.  Next  came  an  invitation 
to  Mr.  Proctor's  funeral,  and  an  intimation 
that  my  presence,  and  that  of  Mr.  Nimmo, 
were  requested  after  the  interment,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  pressing  business 
connected  with  the  late  event.  During  the 
week  I  did  not  see  either  of  the  young  men, 
but  I  caught  sight  of  Miss  Sybilla  Hartle- 
top, looking  properly  serious,  although 
very  pretty,  as  she  was  executing  some 
commissions  in  the  town. 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  and  the 
funeral   took    place.      Without    being    a 


popular  man,  Mr.  Proctor  had  gained  the 
respect  of  the  community,  and  his  funeral 
was  largely  attended.  I  saw  Bernard 
Proctor  for  the  first  time  since  his  father's 
death,  standing  beside  the  grave  ;  and  he 
saw  me.  I  traced  in  his  aspect  something 
which  was  not  sorrow,  nor  the  affectation 
of  sorrow,  but  an  intense  pre-occupation. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  service 
he  stood  quite  still,  apparently  unconscious 
that  it  had  terminated,  until  his  brother 
touched  him  on  the  arm,  when  he  started 
and  walked  away  without  looking  at 
Richard. 

Two  hours  later,  Mr.  Nimmo  and  I 
were  ushered  into  the  room  in  which  I  had 
last  seen  Mr.  Proctor.  It  had  the  pain- 
fully orderly  look  with  which  we  are  all 
acquainted  on  similar  occasions ;  the  screen 
was  folded  and  placed  in  a  corner,  the  arm- 
chair and  writing-table  were  in  their 
accustomed  places,  but  there  were  no 
papers,  books,  or  signs  of  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life  in  the  place  that 
should  know  its  former  owner  no  more. 
The  early  autumnal  afternoon  was  chilly, 
a  fire  burned  in  the  grate  ;  the  servant  set 
chairs  for  us  near  to  the  fireplace  and 
withdrew.  After  a  few  moments,  Bernard 
Proctor  entered  the  room  by  the  second 
door,  which  I  have  before  described  as 
opposite  to  the  convex  mirror  upon  the 
wall,  and  almost  simultaneously  Richard 
came  in  by  the  other.  After  a  few  words 
of  course,  Bernard  Proctor  seated  himself 
in  his  father's  armchair,  in  exactly  the 
same  place  that  Mr.  Proctor  had  occupied 
during  my  last  interview  with  him,  and 
Richard  stood  by  the  fire  with  his  hand  on 
the  back  of  my  chair. 

"We  have  sent  for  you,  gentlemen," 
said  Bernard  Proctor,  abruptly,  and  not 
directing  his  glance  towards  either  of  us, 
"  to  inform  you  that,  unless  there  be  some 
mistake,  and  a  will  exists  among  the  papers 
of  our  late  father  which  are  in  your  keep- 
ing, he  has  died  intestate.  There  is  no 
will  here." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Richard  ;  "  every 
part  of  the  house  has  been  searched,  and 
there  is  not  anything  of  the  kind.  My 
mother,  too,  is  confident  that  my  poor 
father  never  made  a  will." 

Though  he  was  careful  not  to  look  near 
me,  I  detected  an  irrepressible  gleam  of 
triumph  in  the  face  of  Bernard  Proctor. 

"As  we  know  nothing  about  law," 
Richard  went  on,  "  and  my  father,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Forrest " — he  touched  me  lightly 
on  the  shoulder — "kept  all  his  business 
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matters  strictly  between  himself  and  your- 
self, and  not  even  my  mother  knows  any- 
thing about  them,  we  thought  it  better  to 
have  this  matter  cleared  up  at  once." 

"  Is  it  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  no 
will  among  the  papers  in  your  keeping  ?  " 

It  was  Bernard  who  asked  the  question, 
and  he  addressed  it  to  Mr.  Nimtno,  who, 
evidently  annoyed  by  his  tone,  replied 
shortly : 

"It  is  quite  certain,  sir." 

"  No  will  can  be  found  in  this  house.  It 
is  therefore  plain  that  my  father  never 
made  one ;  and  my  brother  and  I  wish  to 
ascertain  the  exact  legal  position  in  which 
we  stand.  My  mother  is  provided  for  by 
settlement." 

A  certain  pomposity  came  into  his 
manner  towards  the  close  of  this  speech, 
which  increased  my  distaste  towards  the 
young  man. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  forestalling 
Mr.  Nimmo,  who  was  about  to  speak, 
"but  you  go  too  fast.  Mr.  Proctor  did 
make  a  will,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  its 
contents  ;  for  I  read  the  document  in  this 
room,  at  his  request,  ten  days  ago.  It  was 
duly  signed  and  attested  by  two  witnesses, 
who  are  no  doubt  forthcoming,  and  was 
dated  less  than  a  year  ago." 

I  looked  straight  at  Bernard  Proctor 
while  I  spoke  those  words,  and  saw  him 
turn  pale  in  spite  of  a  strong  effort. 

"  Indeed  !  "  he  said  quickly,  "  a  very 
strange  statement,  Mr.  Forrest ;  but  if  you 
really  saw  the  will,  there's  nothing  for  it 
but  to  accept  the  fact,  and  to  conclude 
that  my  father  afterwards  destroyed  it." 

"  Who  were  the  witnesses  ?  "  The 
question  was  Richard's. 

"  John  Jenkins  and  Bartholomew 
Jenkins." 

"  The  gardener  and  his  son,  who  went 
to  America  in  the  spring !  "  exclaimed 
Richard  ;  "great  favourites  with  my  poor 
father  they  were.  The  very  two  he  would 
have  selected  if  he  did  not  want  a  thing 
talked  about." 

"  He  had  an  objection  to  making  a 
will,"  said  I,  "  and  it  cost  him  a  great 
effort.  If  he  destroyed  the  one  which  I 
read,  some  very  powerful  motive,  produced 
by  some  extraordinary  circumstance,  must 
have  induced  him  to  do  so.  May  I  ask 
whether  anything  unusual  occurred  just 
before  his  seizure — within  the  three  pre- 
ceding days,  I  mean  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  all,"  answered  Richard, 
"on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  more  cheerful 
than  usual." 


"  Excuse  me,  if  I  ask  a  question  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  justified  ;  but  this  is  a 
serious  matter.  Was  any  communication 
made  to  him  which  could  have  changed 
his  feelings  towards  you,  or  even  made 
him  feel  temporary  annoyance  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  Richard 
answered  promptly,  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness ;  "  and  you  are  quite  right  to  ask  the 
question.  We  had  said  nothing  to  him 
respecting  my  hope  of  becoming  Miss 
Hartletop's  husband,  but  my  mother,  find- 
ing him  so  well  and  so  cheerful,  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  speak  to  him  about  it  on 
the  very  day  of  his  seizure." 

"Then  it  is  very  di^cult  to  conceive 
what  can  have  induced  him  to  destroy  his 
will.  He  had  made  it,  to  my  knowledge, 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  and 
was  even  unwilling  to  reperuse  it,  when  I 
suggested  that  he  should  do  so  before 
sending  it  to  our  ofl&ce  to  be  copied.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  it  must  be  accepted,  Mr. 
Bernard,  as  you  say  so,  that  the  will  has 
been  destroyed." 

Again  I  spoke  very  slowly,  and  looked 
full  at  him. 

"  It  must  be  accepted  that  a  will  was 
in  existence,"  he  replied,  with  unbridled 
insolence,  "  as  you  say  so,  Mr.  Forrest." 

"  Precisely  so  ;  but  I  think  I  can  jog 
your  memory  sufficiently  to  induce  it  to 
recall  something  corroborative  of  my  dis- 
tinct recollection  in  this  matter." 

"  My  memory — I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.     I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  you  do — I  think  you 
do.  I  was  reading  your  father's  will,  he 
sat  opposite  to  me,  where  you  are  sitting 
now,  and  in  the  same  chair,  when  you 
opened  that  door  yonder — it's  capitally 
hung,  and  it  makes  no  noise — and  pushed 
it  just  sufficiently  open  to  hear  our  voices, 
and  to  see,  in  the  mirror  there  "■ — I  pointed 
to  it — "  what  we  were  doing.  I  could 
see  your  face  for  a  moment  before  you 
withdrew,  very  discreetly,  not  to  disturb 
a  business  interview  in  which  you  had  not 
been  asked  to  ta,ke  part,"  He  was  more 
than  pale  now ;  he  was  livid,  and  he 
gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  savage 
force.  But  he  did  not  speak ;  I  think  he 
could  not. 

"  I  looked  after  you,  but  you  had  with- 
drawn so  quickly  in  your  great  discretion, 
that  you  were  out  of  sight ;  there  was  no 
trace  of  you  but  this  sprig  of  stephanotis 
lying  on  the  carpet.  I  idly  picked  it  up 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket-book,  as  a  little 
bit  of  circumstantial — shall  I  say  evidence. 
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or  detail  ?  Tour  brother  will  probably 
remember  that,  when  I  joined  him  and 
your  mother  in  the  hall,  you  were  just 
coming  in  with  a  nosegay  from  the  hot- 
house, chiefly  of  stephanotis." 

"In  heaven's  name,  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?  "  asked  Richard,  looking  from  me 
to  his  brother  in  amazement. 

"  Mean,  my  dear  Mr.  Richard !  It 
merely  means  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  for- 
gotten the  little  incident,  which  might  have 
cleared  up  all  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  will,  but  which,  of  course, 
does  not  aid  us  in  the  least  in  arriving  at 
a  conclusion  as  to  what  has  become  of  the 
document." 

Richard  made  no  reply  ;  he  turned  his 
back  on  his  brother,  laid  his  arm  on  the 
chimneypiece,"leaned  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  kept  silence  daring  the  remainder  of 
the  scene. 

Bernard  Proctor  literally  gasped  with 
rage,  as  I  turned  the  withered  twig  about 
in  my  fingers,  and  affected  to  look  closely 
at  it.  Mr.  Nimmo  looked  at  us  both  in 
bewilderment. 

"  Go  on,  sir,  go  on  !  "  Bernard  stam- 
mered ;  "  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
driving  at,  but  go  on.  If  you  know  so 
much  about  this  will,  you  know  what  it 
contained." 

"  Perfectly,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  is  no 
part  of  my  duty  to  tell  what  I  know  on 
that  point.  The  knowledge  was  imparted 
to  me  in  confidence ;  the  document  has 
been  destroyed,  presumably  by  the  framer 
of  it.  His  desires  and  intentions  can  there- 
fore no  longer  be  in  question,  the  communi- 
cation of  them  to  me  remains  a  confidential 
one,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  violate  that 
trust." 

"  Enough  of  this,  sii',"  said  Bernard, 
violently  ;  he  had  rallied  from  his  brief 
panic.  *'  We  do  not  require  to  know  any 
of  your  Bcruples,  we  demand  from  Mr. 
Nimmo  his  professional  opinion  upon  our 
legal  position  under  the  circumstances  of 
my  father's  having  died  intestate." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Nimmo,  with  firmness,  "  to  be  present 
on  so  painful  an  occasion.  I  should  prefer 
to  have  a  little  time  to  think  over  the 
matter ;  I  could  not  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion offhand." 

He  rose  while  speaking,  with  an  air 
of  decided  leave-taking.  Still,  Richard 
Proctor  did  not  turn  his  head  or  make  a 
sign. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  for  an 
experienced  lawyer,"  said  Bernard,  "  and 


it  is  very  unpleasant   for  us   that  there 
should  be  any  delay." 

"  There  need  not  be  a  moment's,"  said 
I,  "if  Mr.  Nimmo  will  permit  me  to 
answer  your  question  for  him."  Mr. 
Nimmo  made  a  gesture  of  assent ;  Bernard 
Proctor  rose,  and  took  one  step  nearer  to 
me  ;  only  Richard  made  no  sign. 

"Your  position  is  a  very  painful  and 
unfortunate  one,  Mr.  Bernard  Proctor," 
I  continued,  "you  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  your  brother,  being  entitled 
to  no  share  whatever  in  your  father's 
property,  he  having  died  intestate." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed 
Bernard,  with  an  oath.  Richard  raised 
his  head  and  listened,  still  standing  with 
his  back  to  us. 

"Precisely  what  I  say.  Tour  father's 
will  made  such  a  division  of  his  property 
as  he  thought  right ;  that  will  has  been 
destroyed ;  and,  as  he  never  would  invest 
his  money  in  securities,  it  is  all  in  what  is 
technically  termed  real  property.  He  was 
not  aware,  and  doubtless  you  are  not 
aware,  that  the  custom  of  borough-English 
prevails  in  Ipswich,  as  it  does  in  many 
other  towns  in  England.  The  meaning  of 
that  custom  is  that,  on  the  death  of  an 
intestate,  the  real  property  goes  to  the 
youngest  son.  You  are  much  to  be 
pitied,  Mr.  Bernard  Proctor ;  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  your  father's  will  was 
destroyed." 

"  It's  false  !  "  he  gasped,  almost  inarti- 
culate with  rage ;  "  it's  fake  !  There's  no 
such  infamous  law,  or  if  there  is  I'll  fight 
it  in  every  court  in  the  kingdom !  It's 
a  vile  plot  between  you  and  my  brother  ; 
you  were  always  confederates." 

For  all  reply  I  made  him  a  bow,  and 
accompanied  it  by  a  slow  and  deliberate 
shrug  of  my  shoulders.  My  feeling  at  the 
moment  was,  that  anything  which  might 
befall  him  would  be  a  great  deal  too  good 
for  Bernard  Proctor. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Nimmo,  I  am  at  your 
service." 

So  saying,  and  without  any  reference  to 
Richard,  I  was  about  to  follow  Mr,  Nimmo, 
who  had  gained  the  door  by  which  we  had 
entered,  when  Bernard  Proctor,  pushing 
away  the  armchair  so  that  it  spun  round 
upon  its   castors,  rushed  out  of  the  room 
by  the  other  door,  thus  leaving  me  alone 
with  Richard.     The  young  man  turned  to 
me  with  a  very  pale  and  wobegone  face. 
"  Did  he  destroy  the  will  ?  " 
"  I  fear  he  did." 
"  Is  all  that  you  say  true  ?  " 
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"  Quite  true.  All  that  your  father  died 
possessed  of  is  yours  by  law." 

"  But  by  right  ?     By  his  wish  ?  " 

"Come  to  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
talk  to  you  about  that,  I  will  not  stay 
longer  now." 

Mr.  Nimmo  and  I  walked  a  good  way  in 
silence.     At  length  he  broke  it  by  saying : 

"  That's  a  bad  fellow." 

"A  thoroughly  bad  fellow;  and  his 
father  knew  it.  He  has  defeated  himself 
effectually,  however." 

"  Evidently  ;  though  I  cannot  judge  of. 
that  as  well  as  you,  not  knowing  the  par- 
ticulars. Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  borough-Euglish  in  action 
within  my  own  experience,  and  I  must  say 
I  consider  this  an  example  of  its  whole- 
Bomeness." 

Bernard  Proctor  left  Ipswich  that  same 
night,  and  was  never  again  seen  in  the 
town.  He  did  try  to  fight  the  case  as  he 
had  threatened,  but  he  had  an  honester 
man  for  his  adviser  than  the  adviser  had 
for  his  client,  and  the  suit  never  saw  the 
dubious  daylight  of  a  court  of  law.  When 
Richard  pressed  me  for  my  advice  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do  for  his  brother,  in 
spite  of  his  ill  conduct,  I  told  him  what 
had  been  the  provision  made  for  Bernard 
by  his  father  before  this  latest  development 
of  his  character,  and  Richard  decided  that 
he  would  carry  out  that  intention.  The 
first  shock  of  the  occurrence  to  Mrs. 
Proctor  was  great ;  but  I  believe  she  was 
secretly  relieved  by  Bernard's  absence,  and 
had  suffered  much  from  the  tyrannous 
greed  of  her  eldest  son. 

We  do  not  speak  of  him  to  the 
family  who  live  at  Hartletop  Hall,  where 
Lady  Hartletop  has  her  former  rooms — 
very  different  now,  and  echoing  to  the 
patter  of  little  feet  and  the  sound  of 
childish  laughter,  for  her  ladyship's  grand- 
children are  numerous  and  noisy — but  we 
hear  of  him  at  Ipswich  from  time  to  time. 
He  is  a  very  prosperous  man ;  having 
induced  Richard,  five  years  after  their 
father's  death,  to  give  him  a  large  lamp 
sum  in  lieu  of  his  annuity,  and  forthwith 
departed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
engaged  in  trade  and  married  the  richest 
and  ugliest  heiress  in  the  region.  He  is 
much  more  wealthy  than  Richard  Proctor, 
and,  as  he  is  childless,  he  has  taken  testa- 
mentary precaution  against  the  possibility 
of  his  brother's  coming  in  for  any  portion 
of  his  property ;  a  proceeding  which 
exactly  meets  Richard's  views  also.     So 


there  is  some  sort  of  harmony  between  the 
estranged  brothers;  and  I  think  I  have 
proved  that  there  was  more  romance  about 
money  than  about  love,  in  one  case  within 
my  knowledge,  at  all  events. 


WHITEHOOF. 
BY    R.   E.   FRANCILLON. 


I  HAVE  dined  well  in  my  time — perhaps 
as  often  as  most  men ;  but  I  never,  in  all 
my  life,  dined  better  than  at  The  Braccia- 
letto  d'Oro.  Judged  by  an  artistic 
standard,  the  food  was  bad,  the  cookery 
was  worse,  and  the  wine  of  worseness 
double  distilled.  But  I  had  brought  with 
me  a  plentiful  supply  of  hunger-sauce, 
and  I  had  mixed  the  bad  wine  with  the 
best  spirits  in  the  world. 

Is  love  quite  so  incompatible  with 
appetite  as  is  conventionally  assumed  ? 
If  so,  I  was  not  in  love  ;  which  is  absurd. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  Lucy  Nugent 
without  being  in  love ;  as  impossible  as  to 
have  ridden  all  the  way  from  Foggia  to 
The  Golden  Bracelet  without  being  hungry, 
even  though  I  had  not  seen  Lucy  for  four 
whole  years. 

Yes :  it  was  all  that  long  while  since  she 
had  gone  off  to  her  brother  at  Madrapore. 
Sometimes  it  felt  like  forty  whole  long 
years,  sometimes  like  only  yesterday,  since 
we  had  said  good-bye  to  one  another  down 
at  Greenham,  and  had  meant — well,  a  great 
deal  more.  Dick  Nugent  and  I  had  been 
college  friends,  and  it  was  at  breakfast  in 
his  rooms  in  Trinity  that  I  first  met  Lucy. 
Of  course,  it  was  in  the  May  term,  the 
season  of  boats  and  bonnets,  when — but 
it  made  me  old  to  think  of  it.  In  two 
years  from  that  breakfast-party  we  had 
agreed  that  we  might  never  marry,  but 
that,  if  we  ever  did,  I,  George  Vining, 
would  have  no  wife  but  Lucy  Nugent, 
Lucy  Nugent  would  have  no  husband  but 
George  Vining. 

But  why  should  we  ever  have  contem- 
plated, in  the  face  of  such  an  agreement, 
the  bare  chance  of  our  never  being  married 
at  all  ?  We  had  not  contemplated  it  six 
months  before.  It  might  be  some  years 
before  we  could  afford  a  house  of  our 
own,  for  Lucy's  father  was  but  vicar  of 
Greenham — which  was  no  prizo — and  I 
had  just  enough  wherewith  to  live  in 
chambers  and  go  circuit,  and  not  a  penny 
more.  Still,  that  does  not  mean  hopeless- 
ness— Love  conquers  all.     But  all  at  once, 
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and  -without  warning,  came  clouds,  and 
out  of  the  clouds  came  storms.  Lucy's 
father  died,  without  leaving  a  penny  be- 
hind him.  And,  as  fortune  would  have  it, 
within  one  month  of  his  death  a  political 
panic,  for  which  I  was  in  no  wise  answer- 
able, reduced  my  own  means  to  about 
a  quarter  of  what  was  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  live  at  all.  Then  Dick  Nugent 
wrote  to  his  sister  to  come  out  to  him  at 
Madrapore.  And  there  was  no  help  for  it 
— she  had  to  go. 

There  was  one  comfort,  only  one.  Madra- 
pore is  a  very  lonely  station,  and  Lucy  was 
not  likely  to  console  herself  with  a  pundit 
or  a  rajah.  Her  brother,  I  knew,  was 
the  only  Englishman,  civil  or  military, 
within  a  district  as  large  as  Yorkshire. 
But  her  brother  was  not  likely  to  spend 
all  his  days  at  Madrapore ;  he  would  be 
promoted  or  transferred ;  and  the  fullest 
trust  did  not  prevent  its  being  an  article 
of  faith  with  me  that,  wherever  Lucy  was, 
were  it  in  Juan  Fernandez,  there  would 
the  eagles  be  gathered  to  wrest  from  me 
my  beautiful  quarry.  No,  the  comfort 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  departure  to 
the  farthest  and  remotest  corner  of  Hindo- 
stan  of  the  girl  one  loves  is  small  indeed. 
And  what  grain  of  hope  remained  ?  None  ! 

Fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  been  a 
reading  man  !  A  fellowship  would  have 
pulled  me  through — if  Lucy  could  have 
waited  some  dozen  years.  With  a  sore 
heart,  and  after  a  hard  fight — I  may  take 
credit  for  that — I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  wool&ack  was  not  for  me.  I  need  not 
recall  the  anxious  days  and  nights  I  spent 
in  making  up  my  mind.  It  is  enough  that 
I  decided  as  many  have  done  before  me. 
There  is  wool  in  the  world  besides  that 
which  stuffs  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. I  realised  my  capital,  and  took 
passage  for  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  I 
had  seen  sheep  at  Greenham,  so  their  look 
on  the  Murray  -River  would  not  be  alto- 
gether strange. 

I  was  to  leave  Europe  at  Brindisi :  and 
that  is  how  I  came  to  be  riding  south-east 
from  Foggia  through  the  Basilicata.  And 
I  think  that,  however  hungry  a  man  may 
be,  he  can  hardly  take  his  last  ride  in 
Europe  without  thinking  of  her  whom  he 
loved  best  at  home  in  England,  and  still 
loves  best  in  all  the  world. 

And  so  I  dined  infamously  well  at  The 
Golden  Bracelet,  and  called  for  my  horse 
and  my  bill. 

"  Instantly,  eccellenza,"  said  the  girl 
who  had  waited  upon  me,  and  who  had 


hitherto  represented  to  me  the  entire  staff 
of  The  Golden  Bracelet.  She  was  unques- 
tionably handsome,  after  the  style  of  the  Ba- 
silicata; tall,  broad-shouldered,  with  arms 
that  looked  strong  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down,  and  eyes  black  and  bright  enough 
to  kill  him.  Her  complexion  was  brown, 
her  hair  coal-black,  and  her  name  Tessa. 

At  least  I  had  always  understood'  that 
"subito,"  in  Italian,  means  "instantly." 
But  I  presently  found  reason  to  change 
my  opinion.  Or,  if  it  meant  "instantly" 
through  Italy  in  general,  it  bore  another 
meaning  in  the  Basilicata ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
at  The  Golden  Bracelet  and  with  Tessa. 

I  had  been  dining  in  a  rude  kind  of 
verandah  covered  with  vine-leaves.  As  I 
emptied  the  bottle,  I  looked  out  across  the 
country,  and  saw  that  the  sun  was  lower 
than  he  ought  to  be,  if  I  wished  to  reach 
Melfi  by  light  of  day.  I  rang  with  my 
knife  on  the  rim  of  my  glass. 

"  Tessa !  " 

"Subito,  eccellenza  —  subito!"  came 
from  somewhere.  And  then  I  waited  about 
twice  as  long  as  before. 

I  was  about  to  tinkle  on  the  glass  with 
double  energy,  when, 

"  Eccellenza  !  "  said  another  voice,  just 
behind  my  left  shoulder. 

It  was  not  Tessa's  :  hers  was  deep  for  a 
woman,  but  this  was  deep  for  a  man. 
And  it  had  a  peculiar  quality  of  its  own — 
smooth,  yet  harsh,  like  the  polished  cour- 
tesy of  a  rough  nature.  I  started,  and 
looked  round.  The  voice  belonged  to  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  peasant  of  the 
Southern  Apennines — tall  and  broad,  as 
strong  as  a  bull,  and  as  lithe  as  a  deer, 
with  a  face  that  might  have  been  justly 
immortalised  in  marble  for  its  classical 
beauty.  Tessa's  black  eyes  were  but  a 
poor  imitation  of  this  man's,  which,  even 
in  their  present  repose,  seemed  to  flash  and 
burn  out  of  depths  beyond  all  northern 
knowledge.  He  was  dressed  roughly,  and 
not  above  his  apparent  station,  but  yet 
with  an  air  that  would  have  done  him 
credit  if  he  had  been  a  prince  instead  of  a 
peasant  of  the  Basilicata.  He  was  bare- 
headed, and  held  a  flask  in  his  hand — one 
of  those  delightful  Italian  wine-flasks,  in 
which  I  could  see  the  richest  amber  wine 
through  the  rushes. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  eccellenza.  I 
am — I  am  the  host  of  The  Braccialetto 
d'Oro." 

He  drew  himself  up  as  he  spoke ;  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  specimen 
of  a  landlord  in  all  my  days,  and  never 
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would  again.  There  "was  nothing  of  the 
landlord  about  the  handsome  Hercules  who 
sold  bad  wine  at  The  Bracelet  of  Gold. 

"And  I  crave  ten  thousand  pardons, 
eccellenza,  because  I  have,  until  half  an 
hour  ago,  been  away  from  home.  I  learn 
from  Tessa,  who  is  a  fool,  that  your  excel- 
lency has  dined  ;  and  I  know  but  too  well 
that  he  who  depends  upon  Tessa  dines  ill. 
I  cannot,  even  for  the  credit  of  The  Golden 
Bracelet,  invite  your  excellency  to  dine  a 
second  time — though  there  is  some  fish, 
and  a  lamb,  that  I  have  brought  in  with 
me,  and  that  would  tempt  San  Gennaro 
to  make  the  Carnival  longer  by  a  day. 
But  your  excellency  shall  not  at  least 
have  dined  without  wine.  Ecco — Lacrima 
Cristi — and  the  best  of  it !  "  and,  with 
a  dexterous  twist,  he  had  tossed  out 
the  thimbleful  of  oil  that  did  duty  for 
a  cork,  and  had  filled  a  glass  before  I  could 
eay  yes  or  no. 

I  did  not  say  no,  for,  not  to  speak  of 
manners,  the  wine  was  indeed  of  the  very 
finest  sort  of  the  very  finest  kind. 

I  poured  out  a  glass  for  my  host,  and  a 
second  for  myself. 

"  It  is  sublime,"  I  said.     "  And  now  let 
me  have  my  horse  " — I  could  not  say  "  my 
bill  "  to  such  a  prince  among  hosts — "and 
Bubito,  subito,  if  you  please." 
"  Your  excellency's  horse  ?  " 
"  If  you  please." 
"  Impossible,  eccellenza ! " 
"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?   .  Is  any- 
thing wrong  ?  " 

"  Only  that  in  two  hours  it  will  be  sun- 
set, eccellenza." 

"What,  in  two  hours?  Then  I  must 
be  oiS  indeed.  I  must  be  in  Melfi  before 
nightfall." 

"Your  excellency  cannot  be  in  Melfi 
before  nightfall." 

"But  I  must  be.     Why?" 
"  Because,  eccellenza,  no  man  can  be  in 
two  places  at  once  ;  so  it  is  clear  you  will 
not  be  in  Melfi  if  you  sleep  at  The  Golden 
Bracelet." 

"But  if  I  do  not  sleep  at  The  Golden 
Bracelet?" 

"  Then,  eccellenza,  you  will  sleep — in 
the  grave." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  nonsense,  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  nonsense,  eccellenza.  You  are 
an  Englishman." 

"  True.  But  Englishmen  are  nO^t  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  bed  in  graves,  until  they 
die." 

"  But  you  will  die.    Drink,  eccellenza." 


And  he  poured  me  out  another  glass  of  the 
Lacrima  Cristi. 

I  threw  inyself  back  in  my  chair.  "  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  And 
you  had  better  help  me  with  the  flask 
while  you  do.  I  am  pressed  for  time,  and 
your  wine  is  too  good  to  drink  alone." 

"  Thank  you,  eccellenza.  If  you  stay  at 
The  Golden  Bracelet,  I  can  find  you  better 
still.  Surely  your  excellency  has  heard  of 
Piedebianco  ?  " 

"  Never.     But  if  you  are  going  to  tell 
me  it  is  better  than  Lacrima  Cristi,  I  tell 
you  beforehand  that  I  will  not  believe." 
"  Piedebianco  is  not  a  wine,  eccellenza." 
"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 
"  A  brigand." 

"  Oh  !  "  And  I  hummed  the  first  bars 
of  "  Agnese  la  Zitella." 

I  suppose  there  was  something  a  little 
contemptuous  in  my  manner,  for  he 
frowned. 

"  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  keep  for 
ransom.  His  rule  is  :  A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales." 

"  Indeed !  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  bri- 
gands ;  I  have  read  of  them  in  the  news- 
papers, and  seen  them  at  the  opera.  But, 
somehow,  I  don't  think  I  am  likely  to 
meet  them  on  the  road  to  Melfi." 

"  One  always  meets  Piedebianco  when 
it  is  not  likely ;  that  is  his  way." 

"  You  seem  to  know  his  ways  very 
well." 

"  He  takes  care  of  that,  eccellenza. 
Ask  in  Foggia,  ask  in  Ascoli,  ask  in 
Naples  itself,  what  are  the  ways  of  Piede- 
bianco. San  Gennaro !  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  riding  alone,  after  sunset,  between 
Ascoli  and  Melfi,  as  I  would — as  I  would 
of  drinking  that  vinegar,  eccellenza.  No, 
you  may  not  meet  with  Piedebianco  ;  but 
then  you  may  meet  with  La  Santissima, 
and  that  would  be  worse  still." 
"  And  who  is  La  Santissima  ?  " 
"His  wife,  eccellenza.  He  rides  a 
brown  horse  with  one  white  fetlock;  that 
is  why  they  call  him  Piedebianco.  He  has 
a  wife,  who  is  a  devil ;  that  is  why  they 
call  her  La  Santissima.  They  go  mostly 
together ;  but  sometimes  one  meets  one  of 
them  alone.  And  I  would  rather  meet 
La  Santissima  than  Piedebianco,  and 
Piedebianco  rather  than  la  Santissima. 
And  I  would  sooner  meet  them  alone  than 
together,  and  together  than  alone." 

"  Many  thanks.  It  is  all  very  interesting 
indeed.  And  now  I  will  have  my  horse, 
if  you  please."     I  suggested  the  bill  by 
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taking  out  my  purse — which,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  was  well  filled. 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  host  of  The  Golden 
Bracelet.  "I  will  not  be  answerable, 
eccellenza." 

"You  will  not  bring  my  horse — have  it 
brought,  I  mean  ?  " 

"Ten  thousand  pardons.  No,  eccellenza." 

*'  Then  I  must  get  him  myself ;  that  is 
all.  And  pay  yourself,  please,"  I  said, 
throwing  down  a  piece  of  gold  on  the 
table,  with  all  the  improridence  of  a  man 
who  carries  his  whole  capital  with  him. 
"  I  have  lost  too  much  time  already,  and, 
Piedebianco  or  no  Piedebianco,  I  must 
be  at  Melfi  to-night,  and  at  Brindisi  to- 
morrow. The  P.  and  0.  won't  wait  for 
Piedebianco,  nor  even  for  La  Santissima." 

Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that 
even  those  extra  glasses  of  Laorima  Cristi 
were  not  reason  enough  for  going  on  with 
my  journey  so  late  in  the  afternoon,  after 
all  I  had  heard ;  but  I  had  good  reasons, 
nevertheless — or,  at  least,  what  seemed  to 
myself  to  be  good  reasons  at  the  time. 
First  and  foremost,  I  did  not  believe  in 
Whitehoof,  as  I  mentally  translated  Piede- 
bianco. Brigands  at  large  in  the  Basili- 
cata  !  They  lingered  still  in  Sicily,  I  knew ; 
but  I  also  knew  that  II  Re  Galantuomo 
had  rooted  them  out  from  the  mainland 
long  ago,  for  good  and  all.  Nor  even  at 
Foggia,  not  so  far  away,  had  I  heard  one 
word  of  gossip  about  either  Whitehoof  or 
about  his  wife.  It  was  plain,  I  thought, 
how  the  land  lay.  It  was  not  every  day 
that  a  little  country  locanda,  like  The 
Golden  Bracelet,  got  the  benefit  of  an 
English  traveller ;  who,  of  course,  was  a 
milord,  with  a  million  pounds  sterling  in 
his  pocket.  All  is  fair  in  love,  war,  and 
trade,  and  a  little  brigand-romance  would 
not  be  a  lie  if  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  a 
guest  a  second  day,  or  even  one  night 
more.  And,  above  all,  it  was  necessary, 
if  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  my  passage, 
to  reach  Melfi  that  night,  in  order  that 
I  might  sail  from  Brindisi  the  next  day 
but  one.  And,  lastly,  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  man  so  strong-minded,  at  six-and- 
twenty,  as  to  say :  "  Very  well ;  I  will 
not  go  on  because  I  am  afraid."  And, 
honestly,  I  did  not  believe  in  brigands, 
and  therefore  had  no  reason  to  be 
afraid. 

I  put  down  the  gold  piece  so  quickly 
because  I  thought,  I  hardly  know  why, 
that  my  host,  if  he  had  the  wish  to  detain 
me,  might,  unless  I  hurried,  play  some 
trick  with  the  horse  I  had  hired  at  Foggia. 


I  certainly  had  no  help  in  getting  off> 
either  from  him  or  from  Tessa. 

As  I  led  my  horse  past  the  verandah,  my 
host  was  looking  out  across  the  country, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  Addio !  "  I  said,  as  I  mounted.  "  And 
if  any  friend  of  mine  wants  to  know  what 
Lacrima  Cristi  means,  I  shall  send  him  to 
The  Braccialetto  d'Oro." 

"  A  rivederci,  eccellenza.  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  your  excellency  again  in  two 
hours." 

"What — you  still  think  I  shall  not 
reach  Melfi  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  eccellenza." 

"And  that  I  shall  spend  the  night 
here?" 

"Yes.     Unless " 

"  Unless  ?  " 

"  Unless  you  spend  it  with  Piedebianco." 

"  If  his  wine  is  half  as  good  as  yours  I 
shall  not  complaim.     Addio  !  " 

"A  rivederci,  eccellenza;  if  Piede- 
bianco—— " 

I  was  getting  sick  of  the  name ;  and  so 
I  left  the  shelter  of  The  Golden  Bracelet, 
with  Piedebianco  in  my  ears. 

Though  a  little  late  for  starting,  it  was 
still  a  clear  and  cloudless  afternoon  when 
I  renewed  the  pleasure  of  feeling  myself 
again  a  free  horseman  on  an  unknown  road. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  Italy. 
And  though  I — we — had  once  dreamed  of 
an  Italian  tour  in  another  fashion,  still, 
perhaps  at  least  one  man  in  every  hundred 
will  agree  with  me  that  mine  was  the  best 
and  pleasantest  way  of  seeing  a  new 
country,  and  of  letting  at  any  rate  one's 
heart  take  a  holiday.  By  the  time  I  had 
left  The  Golden  Bracelethalf  a  mile  behind, 
I  had  forgotten  the  very  name  of  White- 
hoof, much  more  that  of  La  Santissima. 
I  was  reckoning  whether  the  Thames  or 
the  Murray  is  the  nearer  to  Madrapore; 
not  that  it  mattered,  when  both  alike  were 
removed  by  a  life  to  come  from  where 
Lucy  was,  unless  indeed  she  had  found 
her  way  to  Calcutta  by  now.  Every  step 
my  horse  made  led  me  nearer  to  her  in 
distance,  farther  away  in  time. 

Such  rides  as  this  pass  always  through 
the  heart  of  Dreamland.  They  are  romances 
in  themselves,  even  when  the  horseman 
does  not  carry  his  own  dreams  behind 
him.  Mj  horse,  for  an  Italian  hack,  went 
well,  but  I  let  him — who  would  not? — 
drop  into  little  better  than  a  walk  as  I 
looked  and  lingered  along  the  road.  To 
north,  south,  and  west  were  the  mountains 
in  the  half- distance  that  form  the  spine  of 
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Italy;  in  front,  the  fairly  good  road  led 
over  a  broad  undulating  plain,  on  its  way 
to  the  sea.  The  sun  was  moving  towards 
the  mountains,  and  already  made  my 
mounted  shadow  long  before  me.  All 
was  so  wide,  and  bright,  and  open,  that 
my  spirits  rose  in  spite  of  myself,  and  the 
wish  almost  turned  into  a  thought  that  I 
was  in  truth  a  knight-errant,  who  might 
hope  to  win  his  heart's  desire  with  his 
own  good  sword,  in  days  when  brigands 
might  really  be  met  with,  and  assistant- 
commissioners  were  wholly  unknown. 
V  Somehow  the  road  from  The  Golden 
Bracelet  to  Melfi  grew  longer  than  I  had 
expected.  No  doubt  I  had  been  going 
slower  than  I  supposed.  I  gave  another 
look  at  the  receding  Apennines  before 
reminding  my  horse  that  I  had  hired 
him  to  trot  and  not  to  crawl.  And  a 
glorious  sight  they  gave  me.  No  cooped- 
up  traveller  knows  the  mysterious  grays 
and  the  royal  purple  in  which  I  saw 
them  bathed  as  their  points  and  ridges 
drew  nearer  to  the  sun.  For  some  minutes 
I  could  not  go  on :  I  could  only  look  and 
wonder.  I  doubt  if  such  a  glory  of  colour- 
ing is  often  seen,  even  there,  where  such  a 
splendour  happens  not  once  in  a  lifetime, 
but  every  day,  and  is  wasted  upon  the  eyes 
of  people  like  Tessa  and  her  master.  I, 
who  had  eyes  to  see,  could  not  tear  myself 
away  or  set  my  horse's  head  fairly  towards 
Melfi.  The  gray  whitened,  the  parple 
deepened,  when — what  was  this  ?  As  if 
in  an  instant  it  had  grown  night,  and  the 
sun  was  gone. 

I  had  forgotten  the  Southern  suddenness 
of  night,  especially  where  mountains  lie 
to  westward.  Happily  for  me,  the  road 
was  plain  enough  and  straight  enough 
before  me,  or  the  host's  prophecy  about 
not  reaching  Melfi  before  next  morning 
would  have  run  a  very  fair  chance  of  being 
fulfilled.  Nevertheless  it  was  awkward, 
even  as  things  were.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
ride  after  dark,  on  a  hired  horse,  on  an 
unfamiliar  road,  which  might  not  chance 
to  run  straight  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 
I  had  lost  every  sort  of  reckoning  as  to 
how  far  I  was  from  Melfi — it  might  be 
ten,  or  even  fifteen  miles  more,  for  aught 
I  knew.  Who  could  have  guessed  that 
night  would  have  come  on  so  soon  ?  I 
had  counted  on  a  long  twilight,  at  least, 
and  there  had  been  none.  For  a  whole 
minute  I  wished  that  I  had  staj'cd  at  The 
Golden  Bracelet ;  for  nearly  half  a  minute 
I  seriously  thought  of  turning  back.  At 
any   rate,   I   and   my   horse   between  us 


would  be  able  to  retrace  the  road  we  had 
come.  But  even  the  half -minute's  half- 
thought  was  unworthy  a  candidate  for  the 
bush.     I  pushed  on. 

Not  since  I  left  The  Golden  Bracelet  had 
I  met  a  human  being.  That  was  not 
strange ;  but  I  now  wished  for  the  unlikely 
good  luck  of  asking  how  far  it  was  to 
Melfi,  and  if  I  was  for  certain  in  the 
right  road.  Perhaps  I  might,  after  all, 
fall  upon  some  farm  or  locanda,  where  I 
could  make  sure  of  my  distance  and  my 
way. 

Was  it  the  night,  or  the  road  itself,  that 
grew  darker  ?  I  began,  after  awhile,  to 
fancy  the  latter,  but  I  could  not  tell. 
What  made  me  fancy  it  the  road  was 
that  the  gloom  appeared  doubly  opaque  to 
left  and  right,  as  if  I  were  passing  between 
trees — or  more  likely  rocks,  since  my  horse's 
hoofs  gave  an  echo.  As  I  went  on,  listen- 
ing to  these  double  footfalls,  and  noticing 
how  they  seemed  to  come  sometimes  from 
before,  sometimes  from  behind,  I  perceived 
another  phenomenon  about  the  echo — the 
farther  on  I  rode,  the  nearer  it  seemed  to 
come.  Presently  it  gave  up  all  pretence 
of  coming  from  in  front,  and  took  to  follow- 
ing only — harder,  faster,  nearer.  It  was  easy 
to  imagine  that  I  was  being  pursued  by 
a,jother  horseman,  or  by  more  than  one. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  having  nerves, 
because  I  am  not  ashamed  of  being  a  man. 
It  is  nervous  work,  at  best,  to  hear  such 
echoes  and  not  to  see  them.  After  a  little 
I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  the 
echo  was  not  only  an  echo.  I  reined  up — 
and  it  was  not  only  an  echo.  The  hoofs 
that  followed  me  still  came  on,  and  at  a 
quicker  trot  than  mine  had  been. 

Well — and  what  then  ?  I  had  just  been 
in  need  of  a  guide,  and  I  needed  one  still. 
It  was  a  public  road,  and  all  the  horses  in 
Italy  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  mine. 
Other  people  than  I  might  have  occasion 
to  go  to  Melfi  ;  and  why  should  I  let  a 
nonsensical  tale,  that  I  did  not  believe, 
trouble  my  nerves  ?  So  I  waited,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  a  real  horse  was  beside 
mine,  and  a  rough  voice  said,  in  some 
execrable  South  Italian  patois : 

"  Good  evening.  Are  you  going  to 
Melfi  ?  " 

My  own  Italian,  such  as  it  is,  is  Tuscan, 
or  rather  Dantesque,  and  the  Basilicata 
dialect  of  my  host  of  The  Bracelet  had 
puzzled  me  a  little,  though  compared  with 
this  it  had  been  pure.  Still,  I  understood, 
and  answered  "  Yes  "  only ;  there  was  a 
brusqueness   and  air   of  rough  command 
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about  the  voice  and  the  question,  which 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  patois  of  a 
contadino. 

"  It  is  a  dark  night." 

"  Very  dark  indeed.   Is  it  far  to  Melfi  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  a  stranger  here.  I  left  The 
Golden  Bracelet  about  two  hours  ago." 

"  Ah ! " 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  wished  I  had 
kept  to  my  Yes,  that  I  had  not  said  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  that  I  had  said  nothing 
about  The  Golden  Bracelet.  My  com- 
panion fell  into  silence,  and  so  did  I ;  but 
he  made  his  horse  keep  pace  with  mine. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Melfi  ?"  I  asked  at 
last,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

Before  he  answered,  my  ears,  now  be- 
ginning to  grow  quicker,  caught  yet 
another  sound — the  selfsame  echo  I  had 
heard  from  before,  and  unmistakably  fol- 
lowing us  from  behind. 

"  And  are  you  riding  alone  ?  "  I  asked 
again. 

"Yes" — shortly  and  brusquely.  "Are 
you?" 

"  Quite  alone." 

"  Ah  !  Two  are  better  than  one.  Not 
that  I  believe  what  they  say.  But  still, 
after  dark,  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

"What  do  they  say?" 

"That  there  are  more  brigands  than 
ever,  since  they  were  put  down." 

"  You  mean — Piedebianco  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Piedebianco." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  La  Santissima  ?  " 

"  May  be.  You  seem  to  know  their 
names  very  well.  Do  you  believe  all  these 
tales  ?  Or  half  of  them  ?  But  no — or 
you  would  not  be  riding  here — alone." 

"  Then,  for  the  same  reason  you  don't 
believe  them  either,"  said  I. 

"  The  people  are  cowards.  I  don't 
mean  you,  because  you  are  alone ;  unless 
you  have  nothing  to  lose  ?  " 

But  that  was  just  it — I  had  everything 
to  lose ;  all  I  had  in  the  world.  Why  should 
this  strange  specimen  of  a  contadino  ask  if 
I  had  anything  to  lose  ?  He  did  not  believe 
in  Piedebianco.  But  then  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  only  man  who  did  not 
believe  in  Cartouche  was — Cartouche  in 
person.  And  still  that  distinct  echo 
followed  from  behind.  Was  it  likely  that 
there  would  be  a  third  solitary  and  be- 
nighted horseman  on  the  road  to  Melfi  ? 

"  That  is  true,"  said  I.  I  have  nothing 
to  lose — except  my  way.     Have  you ?" ■ 


Just  then  happened  the  loveliest  sight 
of  all — lovelier  even  than  the  mountain 
sunset  which  had  beguiled  me  into  this 
delay.  The  whitest  of  moons  sailed  out 
from  behind  the  darkest  of  clouds,  which 
she  left  edged  with  silver.  She  made  the 
road  as  it  led  through  the  plain  like  a  path 
in  Fairyland.  I  saw  then  that  at  least  half 
the  darkness  had  been  caused  by  a  long 
and  thick  avenue  of  pines,  which  now 
stood  out  from  the  phantom  night-mist  at 
their  feet  like  a  forest  of  masts  with  black 
shrouds  and  green  sails.  A  wind  was 
rising,  and  curled  the  mist  about  into  th^ 
likeness  of  a  noiseless  sea — utterly  noise- 
less, but  for  the  beat  of  our  own  horse- 
hoofs  and  for  that  goblin  echo  behind. 

I  looked  at  my  companion ;  and  did  not 
like  what  I  saw. 

He  was  a  very  tall  man  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  wrapped  from  neck  to  ankle 
in  a  large  black  cloak  with  a  hood.  But 
I  could  tell  that  he  was  singularly  broad 
of  shoulder  and  long  of  limb.  I  should 
say — so  far  as  the  folds  of  his  cloak  did 
not  hide  all  they  covered — that,  though 
inferior  in  symmetry  to  the  host  of  The 
Golden  Bracelet,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  would  get  the  better  if  it  came  to  a 
struggle  between  them.  But  there  the  like- 
ness came  to  an  end.  Under  a  nondescript 
kind  of  hat,  with  a  broad  brim  and  a  high 
crown,  I  saw  a  face,  browned  and  tanned 
with  wind  and  sun,  which  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  gratified  a  sculptor — 
especially  if  that  sculptor  had  met  it 
after  dark  on  a  lonely  road.  It  was  harsh- 
featured,  with  an  expression  half  fierce, 
half  sullen,  or  rather  all  fierce  and  all 
sullen  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
expression  could  not  be  called  precisely 
stupid,  if  only  for  the  look  of  habitual 
power  which  always  comes  into  the  faces 
of  those  who  command  their  fellow 
creatures.  There  was  no  mental  force  in 
this  ill-looking  contadino's  heavy  mouth 
and  dull  uncertain- coloured  eyes.  Over 
his  upper  lip  was  a  short  bristly  moustache ; 
his  jaws  and  chin  were  covered  by  a  thick 
and  coarse  brown  beard,  and  his  hair  was 
cropped  short — by  the  prison  barber,  I 
should  have  said,  had  he  been  an  English- 
man. And,  from  above  one  eye  and  right 
through  one  cheek-bone,  was  a  long, 
villanous,  scarlet  scar.  The  man  belonged 
to  the  voice,  and  the  voice  to  the  man. 

Our  eyes  met  in  the  moonlight,  and, 
while  we  looked,  I  saw  his  right  hand — he 
was  on  my  near  side — drop  under  his  long 
cloak,   he   keeping   his   left  hand  on  the 
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bridle,  and  never  moving  Ms  dull  eyes 
from  mine.  I  thought  I  heard  a  click,  like 
only  one  thing  on  earth — but  I  vsras  not 
sure.  And  still  the  hoofs  of  the  unseen 
horse  beat  cfti,  nearer  and  nearer,  from 
behind. 

I  did  not  let  my  look  fall ;  but  I  saw 
something  else  without  looking.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  great  brown  horse,  with  one 
white  fetlock. 

I  saw  it  all — fool  that  I  had  been  !  So 
much  for  my  wisdom  at  The  Bracelet  of 
Gold.  I  had  taken  it  for  but  a  knavish 
Jiostelry ;  it  was  a  house  of  call  for  high- 
waymen. It  was  doubtless  there  that  the 
brigand  had  heard  how  an  English  milord, 
with  a  purse  filled  with  notes  and  gold, 
was  on  the  way  to  Melfi — alone.  The 
host  had  done  his  duty  to  the  law  by 
warning  me,  and  had  doubtless,  to  follow, 
done  his  duty  to  his  patrons  by  warning 
them  ;  and  I  had,  with  my  own  lips,  iden- 
tified myself  with  him  who  was  riding 
alone  to  ]Melfi,  and  had  been  dining  at  The 
Bracelet  of  Gold  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
Lacrima  Cristi  had  been  brought  out,  not 
to  detain  me  for  the  paltry  price  of  a  bed, 
but  to  give  me  Dutch  courage  to  reject  it 
and  to  go  on. 

Yes,  the  trap  was  complete.  According 
to  the  laws  of  sentiment,  I  should  have 
been  willing  to  die,  since  life  with  Lucy 
was  not  to  be.  According  to  the  laws 
which  rule  real  men,  I  drew  out  the 
revolver  I  had  bought  for  the  bush,  and, 
before  the  brigand's  right  arm  came  out 
from  the  cloak — 

"  Piedebianco  !  "  I  said  instinctively, 
and  fired,  and  fired  again. 

Over  went  horse  and  man  together.  I 
heard  a  cry  behind  me,  and  the  clattering 
of  hoofs,  which  told  me  that  the  brigand 
was  not  alone.  I  made  my  hack  from 
Foggia  go  as  he  had  never  gone  before, 
keeping  my  remaining  shots  for  the  close 
quarters  at  odds  that  were  likely  enough 
to  come.  My  hack  from  Foggia  must  have 
gone  like  the  wind  ;  the  pursuit  ceased, 
and,  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  had 
ridden  into  the  midst  of  a  company  of 
Bersaglieri. 

At  first  they  took  me  for  a  madman,  but 
when  they  found  I  was  only  an  English- 
man they  were  reassured. 

The  next  day  I  was  the  hero  of  Melfi. 

But  who  would  be  a  hero  ?  I  have  tried 
it,  and  I  say,  with  all  my  heart,  not  I.  I 
had  killed  Piedebianco,  and  all  had  been 
well  that  ended  well,  bad  that  been  all — if 


the  Southern  Cross  were  not  to  sail  from 
Brindisi  next  day. 

I  never  studied  Italian  law ;  I  can  give 
no  coherent  account  of  visits  to  and  from 
the  sotto-prefetto,  and  the  sindaco,  and  the 
rest ;  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  whether  I 
was  myself  in  custody  or  no.  I  only  know 
that  every  inhabitant  of  Melfi  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  I  was 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  town.  So  I  had 
to  put  up  at  the  hotel,  by  no  means  at  free 
quarters,  and  submit  to  be  lionised,  as  the 
English  milord  who  had  shot  Piedebianco. 

On  the  second  day  I  rose  at  daybreak, 
and  reflected  that  the  Southern  Cross  was 
due  to  sail  in  two  hours.  Well,  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  she  must  sail,  and  I  must 
make  the  best  bargain  I  could  with  the 
company.  The  English  milord  who  had 
shot  Piedebianco  managed  to  get  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  then,  while  waiting  for  his  next 
interview  with  the  sotto-sotto-sindaco, 
went  into  the  courtyard  of  the  inn. 

Nothing  was  doing  there ;  but  suddenly 
I  found  myself  face-to-face  with — Piede- 
bianco !  whom  I  had  left  dead  or  dying  on 
the  road  to  Foggia. 

I  believed  in  brigands  now  only  too  well. 
Bat  this  was  the  ghost  of  one,  unless  all 
the  stories  of  impudent  brigandage  I  had 
ever  read  of  in  romances,  or  even  in  news- 
papers, were  beggared  by  the  impudence 
of  Piedebianco,  or  Whitehoof,  who  walked 
into  this  very  inn  at  Melfi  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  N"ot  for  one  moment  was  there  any 
chance  of  mistaking  the  scoundrel;  that 
villanous  scarlet  scar  was  alone  enough 
to  identify  him  at  the  antipodes,  where  I 
was  not  to  go  ;  and — sublimity  of  impu- 
dence— he  was  walking  with  the  sindaco. 

But — I  must  do  him  jastice — he  started 
when  he  saw  me. 

"  There,"  he  said  suddenly  to  the 
sindaco,  "  that  is  the  man  ! " 

The  sindaco  rubbed  his  spectacles,  and 
then  his  eyes,  and  then  his  spectacles  again. 

"  Impossible,  signor  !  That  is  the  milord 
who  shot  Piedebianco.  It  is  in  the  proces 
verbal,  so  ik  can't  be  otherwise."  And  he 
nodded  at  me  as  at  an  old  acquaintance,  of 
whom  he  was  proud. 

"  Impossible  or  not,"  said  "Whitehoof,  in 
his  horrible  patois,  "that  is  the  man.  I 
saw  him  as  close  as  I  see  you  now;  the 
moon  was  as  bright  as  day.  I  bade  him 
good  evening,  and  asked  if  he  was  going 
to  Melfi  ;  for  I  thought,  if  he  was,  that  a 
companion,  where  there  was  a  chance  of 
brigands " 

"  There  is  no  chance "  began  the 
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sindaco,  but  stopped  suddenly.  Was  there 
not  before  him  the  man  who  had  killed 
Piedebianco,  though  now  too  bewildered 
by  Piedebianco's  impudence  to  say  a  word  ? 

" Where  there  was  a  chance  of  bri- 
gands would  be  as  well.  He  evaded  my 
question,  and  told  me  he  was  a  stranger." 

"  You  are  not  upon  oath,  signor." 

*'  What — do  you  say  one  thing  in  Melfi 
when  you  don't  swear  and  another  when 
you  do  ?  Then  he  asked  if  I  was  riding 
alone.  I  chose  to  say  Yes  for  reasons  of 
my  own.  Then  he  began  to  talk  about 
brigands  by  name,  and  I  began  to  be  glad 
I  had  been  prudent  enough  to  say  I  was 
alone.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  in 
them,  nor  did  I,  then.  I  fancied  your  law 
had  been  strong  enough  to  sweep  them 
away,  since  your  king  went  to  Rome. 
Then  he  asked  if  I  had  anything  to  lose. 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  lose ;  and  when  a 
rufl&anly- looking  fellow  like  that  asked  me 
in  vile  patois  if  I  had  anything  to  lose,  I 
thought  I  had  best  cock  my  revolver. 
Then,  before  I  knew  what  he  was  about,  the 
fellow  fired  two  shots  at  me,  killed  the 
horse,  and  left  me  lying  on  the  road.  He 
didn't  stay  to  rob  me — those  fellows  are 
bound  to  be  cowards ;  and  I  suppose  the 
lady's  galloping  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
shot  frightened  him  away.  What  he  is 
doing  here  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  call 
on  you  to  arrest  that  man." 

I  a  ruffianly-looking  fellow — I  speaking 
vile  patois— I  murdering  a  traveller  and 
running  away  from  a  woman,  though  that 
woman  was  La  Santissima  !  Had  I  also  a 
scarlet  scar  ?  Did  I  also  ride  a  brown  horse 
with  a  white  fetlock  ?  Or  was  I  in  a  dream  ? 

The  sindaco  rabbed  his  eyes  twice,  and 
his  spectacles  three  times. 

"  If  what  you  say  is  true,  signor " 

"  It  is  true,  every  word." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  sindaco,  with 
dignity.  *'  One  is  entitled  to  assume  any- 
thing— in  law.  If  what  you  say  is  true, 
then  the  proces  verbal  must  be  untrue." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Whitehoof. 

"And,  in  that  case,  we  must  commence 
proceedings  de  novo." 

"  Good  Heaven !  When  the  man  is 
Piedebianco  himself  !  "  said  I. 

"  Piedebianco  !  When  you  shot  him," 
asked  the  sindaco  calmly,  "  with  your 
own  hand  ?  If  what  you  say  is  true, 
signor,  then  once  more  the  proces  verbal 
must  be  untrue.  And,  in  that  case,  we 
must  commence  proceedings  de  novo  once 
more  ;  indeed,  de  novissimo." 

"  Signor     Sindaco,"     said    Whitehoof, 


with  impatient  submission,  "  I  am  a  gentle- 
man I  hope  and  believe,  and  it  is  clear 
enough  this  fellow  is  none.  But  I  know 
it  is  the  custom  in  some  places  to  take  the 
word  of  a  native  against  that  of  a  stranger 
as  a  matter  of  course,  whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be.  But  I  know  of  no 
place  on  earth,  none,  where  magistrates, 
who,  like  you,  Signor  Sindaco,  are  gentle- 
men, take  the  word  of  any  man  before 
that  of  a  lady.  If  you  will  kindly  let  me 
bring  the  signorina,  who  was  with  me, 
she  will  say  whether  this  is  the  man  or  no. 
She  saw  him  when  he  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  fired  as  well  as  I." 

La  Santissima ! 

"  Signor  Sindaco,"  said  I,  in  my  turn, 
"  that  I  fired  at  this — gentleman,  I  own, 
because  I  fired  at  Piedebianco.  I  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  being  identified  by  La 

Santis by  the  signorina.     But  I  must 

ask  you  to  send  a  gendarme  for  her." 

"I  can  recall  no  precedent,"  said  the 
sindaco.  "  But,"  he  said,  at  last,  as  if 
struck  by  a  happy  thought,  "  I  will  make 
one.     Let  the  signorina  be  summoned." 

But  it  was  some  time  before  a  gendarme 
could  be  summoned  to  summon  La  San- 
tissima; and  meanwhile  the  three  of  us 
remained  in  the  courtyard.  As  for  the 
Southern  Cross,  she  had  sailed.  There  was 
nothing  to  gain  by  thinking  of  her  any  more. 

At  last,  however,  the  gendarme  ap- 
peared, disappeared,  and  returned  again. 
I  was  beginning  to  take  no  further  in- 
terest in  Whitehoof,  except  to  see  how  far 
impudence  would  carry  a  man.  That  I  could 
be  seriously  detained  on  the  charge  of  try- 
ing to  murder  a  fellow-traveller,  never 
entered  my  brain,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
British  minister  lit  Rome.  No  doubt  the 
authorities  were  bent  on  smothering  the 
affair,  and,  after  all,  I  had  saved  my  life  and 
my  purse,  though  I  had  not  shot  Piede- 
bianco. So  I  hardly  looked  at  the  gendarme 
when  he  returned  with  La  Santissima. 

La  Santissima  ?  Heart  of  hearts !  This 
was  no  virago  from  the  Basilicata,  this 
fair  girl  with  those  eyes — with  Lucy 
Kugent's  eyes,  with  Lucy's  lips,  and  hair, 
and  smile !  If  she  herself  were  not  at 
Madrapore 

"  What  is  it  all  about,  Dick  ?  "  she  said 
to  Whitehoof  in  English,  and  with  the 
sweetest  voice  in  the  world. 

"  Look  at  that  fellow,"  said  Whitehoof, 
in  his  Italian.  "Did  you  ever  see  him 
before  ?  " 

La  Santissima  looked  at  me  a  moment — 
strangely,  almost  wildly. 
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"  Yes !  "  she  whispered,  so  that  I  could 
hardly  hear.  "  Four  years  ago — at  Green- 
ham  !     Oh  Dick,  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  " 

But  by  that  time  Lucy  Nugent's  hand 
was  in  mine. 

And  there  it  has  been  ever  since ;  and 
there  it  is  now. 

But  it  was  not  all  at  once  that  Dick 
Nugent  and  I  could  convince  one  another 
that  we  were  we.  For  example,  there  was 
that  terrible  proces  verbal. 

"  *  Harsh  featured,  with  an  expression 
half  fierce,  half  sullen,'  "  read  Dick  Nugent 
from  the  document,  for  a  copy  of  which  he 
had  paid.  "We  were  drinking  Lacrima 
Cristi — not  so  good  as  at  The  Golden 
Bracelet,  but  fair.  "  *  Eyes  deep  set,  dull, 
of  doubtful  colour,  and  stupid-looking. 
Complexion,  brown  and  tanned.  Nose, 
long.  Moustache,  short  and  bristly.  Hair, 
cropped  short.  Jaws  and  chin  covered 
with  a  thick,  coarse,  brown  beard.  Voice, 
harsh ;  manner,  rude  and  abrupt ;  speaks 
very  bad  Italian,  or  rather,  some  sort  of 
patois.*  So,  George,  that  is  what  I  am 
like,  according  to  you  ?  I'll  forgive  your 
trying  to  murder  me — but — et  tu.  Brute  !  " 

*'  And  you  forget  the  scar,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Never  mind  the  scar.  Do  you  know, 
George ?  " 

"But  I  will  mind  the  scar,"  said  Lucy. 
"  I'm  prouder  of  that  scar  than  of  any- 
thing— most  things  — in  the  world .  George, 
that  was  given  him  by  a  sepoy;  and 
some  day  I'll  tell  you  how." 

Dick  coloured  as  scarlet  as  his  scar. 
Madrapore  might  have  tanned  his  skin 
and  roughened  hia  manners,  but,  somehow, 
in  spite  of  his  ugliness,  I  could  see  in  his 
eyes  that  he  was  Lucy's  own  brother,  after 
all. 

"  And  I  am  *  an  ugly-looking  fellow,  and 
no  gentleman ! '  But,  oh  Dick,  I  could 
forgive  you  that  if  you  had  not  accused 
me  of  speaking  vile  patois."  Not  a  word 
was  said  of  the  shot,  just  then,  that  might 
have  made  me  the  murderer  of  Lucy's 
brother,  and  of  as  good  and  gallant  a 
gentleman  as  I  had  ever  known.  Not 
even  Lucy  knew   as  yet  how  nearly  we 


had  skirted  the  edge  of  tragedy.  But  we 
knew ;  and  we  had  shaken  hands  without 
a  word.  And  when  Lucy  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  before  I  had  had  time  to  realise  that  we 
had  met  thus  only  to  part  to-morrow,  or 
to  think  over  aU  that  this  would  mean  to 
me — 

"  Old  fellow,"  said  Dick,  "  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  go  out  to  shear  sheep  in 
Australia.  It's  not  your  line.  You'd  be 
mistaking  your  own  shepherd  for  a  bush- 
ranger, some  moonlight  night;  and  next 
time  you  might  miss  the  horse  and  hit  the 
man.  Go  to  India,  and  practise  there — 
before  me,  I  hope,  before  very  long.  We 
shall  be  out  again,  I  and  Lucy,  in  six 
months'  time." 

"But " 

"Of  course  I  know  what  that  sheep- 
farming  notion  means.  But  if  our  great- 
uncle,  Lucy's  and  mine,  hadn't  left  us — 
never  mind  how  much — we  shouldn't  have 
been  riding  homeward,  via  Brindisi  :  and 
if  you  hadn't  taken  that  pot-shot  at  me,  I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  lend  you  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  give  you  a  start.  No  non- 
sense, old  fellow;  you'd  do  the  same  by 
me.  Only  on  one  condition — that  you'll 
never  betray  my  personal  appearance  to  a 
soul." 

"  But "  and  I  held  out  my  hand.     I 

could  not,  if  I  would,  say  more. 

"  There's  no  need  for  that '  but,'  any  way. 
Lucy's  no  more  engaged  than  you  are.  I 
was  going  to  say  than  I  am,  but  that 
wouldn't  be  true.     Holloa  !  " 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  street — a  noise, 
even  in  Melfi. 

"  Piedebianco  !  The  Bersaglieri  have 
taken  La  Santissima  and  Piedebianco !  " 
everybody  in  the  inn  was  saying,  as  Melfi 
turned  itself  out  at  doors  and  windows  to 
see.     Out  we  went,  and  looked  too. 

There,  in  the  middle  of  a  company  of 
Bersaglieri  with  loaded  rifles,  dragged  a 
cart ;  and  in  the  cart  was  an  iron  cage ; 
and  in  the  cage  stood,  bolt  upright,  and 
with  the  pride  of  fifty  murders  in  their 
flashing  eyes,  Tessa,  and  the  landlord  of 
The  Bracelet  of  Gold. 

Alas !  I  was  no  longer  a  hero,  not  even 
in  Melfi. 
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CHAPTER   IV.      "it   FELL  UPON  A  DAY." 

Robert  Thornton  was  not  in  his  own 
person  a  member  of  the  "  self-made  "  class 
who,   however   estimable   and  admirable, 
are    not,    as    a    rale,   agreeable,   but    he 
was  only  once  removed  from   that   con- 
dition.    The    inevitable    half-crown    had 
founded  the  fortunes  of  his  father,  into 
whose  origin  he  had  never  enquired,  but 
of  whose  character  and  career  he  was  justly 
proud  ;  while  he  could  not  recall  any  epoch 
in  his  own  life  at  which  money  and  all  it 
procures  had  not  been  at  his  command. 
The  self-making  man  had  fallen  upon  lucky 
days  for  his  beginnings,  upon  the  piping 
times   of    sound   speculations,   and   large 
undertakings    reasonably   guaranteed    by 
political  and   social   stability  in  Europe  ; 
and  things  had  prospered  with  him  from 
his   first  lucky  hit,  throughout   a  career 
which  had  been  as  honourable  as  it  was 
successful.     But  the  self-making  process 
took  time ;  and  the  eminent  contractor  and 
mine- owner  did  not  consider  himself  well 
enough  off  to  marry,  until  he  was  a  more 
than  middle-aged  man.     Then  he  married 
a  pretty  and  good  girl,  who  was  nobody  in 
particular,  and  who  lived   just  one  year 
after  their  marriage.     The  self-made  man 
had  the  usual  ambition  to  found  a  family, 
and  to  leave  an  entailed  estate  ;  and  now 
I  he  was  a  widower  with  an  only  child.     He 
i  survived  the  pretty  and  simple  young  wife, 
whom    he    loved   much  better  than    his 
success  or  his  ambition,  and  to  whom  he 


never  gave   a   successor,   ten  years ;  and 
during  them  he  added  land  to  land  with 
great  perseverance,  buying  all  he  could  get 
in   the   neighbourhood   of    his   first  pur- 
chase— in  a  dull  district  of  Damfriesshire 
— but  never  residing  on  his  estate.     He 
could    not  have    resided   on    it,   indeed, 
for  there  was  no  house ;  and  though  he  was 
always  intending  to  build  one,  and  had 
plans  for  the  projected  mansion,  numerous 
enough  to  have  formed  a  department  of 
an  art-exhibition  all  to  themselves,  they 
never  got  beyond  being  framed  and  glazed, 
and  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  "  office" 
in    the    old-fashioned   house   in   Bedford 
Square,  in  which  the  self-made  man  had 
lived  through  all  his  best  years,  and  in 
which  he  died.     His  will  was  a  simple, 
though   a   stringent   document.      Besides 
his   son,    he   had    one   relative,    a   sister, 
twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  who 
had  come  to  live  in  his  house  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  had  been  charged 
with  the  bringing  up  of  the  child.     To  her 
he  bequeathed  the  house  in  Bedford  Square 
and  all  that  it  contained,  with  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  render  her  independent 
for  her  life ;  and  to  his  son  all  his  other  pos- 
sessions.   The  landed  estate  was  tied  up  by 
an  entail,  and  the  proviso  was  added  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  will,  that  should  there 
unfortunately  be  a  failure  of  heirs  male, 
the  husband  of  the  female  on  whom,  in 
that  case,  The  Mains  would  devolve,  must 
bear  the  name  of  Thornton.     This  was  the 
one  harmless  vanity  of  the  self-made  man. 
All  the  fitting  and  proper  provisions  as  to 
trustees   were   duly   made,   and  the   will 
included  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
testator's    only   child    to    the    gratefully 
acknowledged    care    of    his   sister,   upon 
whom,  in  the  untoward  event  of  Robert's 
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dying  without  heirs,  the  whole  property 
would  devolve. 

The  loneliness  of  Robert  Thornton  in 
the  world  which  held  but  one  human 
being  bound  to  him  by  any  tie  of  blood, 
was  the  drawback  to  his  otherwise  pros- 
perous lot ;  and  the  boy  felt  that  loneliness, 
not  only  in  his  boyhood,  but  when  the 
fair  future  of  early  manhood  lay  before 
him.  A  great  deal  of  the  simplicity  of 
a  social  stratum  far  below  his  present 
place  in  life,  existed  in  Robert  Thornton's 
disposition,  tastes,  and  notions ;  he  felt 
himself  at  fault  among  persons  who  had 
lots  of  people  belonging  to  them,  and 
complex  lives  and  interests  to  occupy 
them.  It  was  not  that  he  could  not 
amuse  himself  like  other  people,  that  he 
had  any  touch  of  eccentricity  about  him, 
or  did  not  know  that,  in  many  respects,  he 
was  exceedingly  fortunate ;  but  he  was  natu- 
rally sensitive  and  imaginative,  and  he  was 
devoid  of  the  cynical  selfishness  which  can 
find  a  compensation  for  isolation  in  inde- 
pendence. It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  any  young  man  of  one-and-twenty  to 
be  more  completely  his  own  master  than 
was  Robert  Thornton  when  he  attained  his 
majority,  and  he  had  plenty  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  let  him  see  how  very 
much  to  be  envied  they  considered  him. 
The  trustees  had  done  their  duty  by  his 
estate  ;  and  though  his  fortune  was  not  so 
large  as  it  was  said  to  be — there  had  been 
vicissitudes  in  the  value  of  certain  of  its 
components — it  was  large  for  a  man  with- 
out the  obligations  of  rank,  and  who  had 
literally  no  claims  upon  him.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  carried  out  on  the  plan 
which  his  father  would  have  approved,  in 
80  far  as  that  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the 
great  public  schools,  but  he  declined  to 
follow  up  that  phase  of  education  by  uni- 
versity life,  and  adopted  travel  instead.  It 
was  not  orthodox,  but  it  was  effective ;  he 
saw  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  learned 
much  of  its  history,  made  some  mistakes, 
but  committed  no  base  actions ;  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  misplaced  confidence,  but 
did  not  clothe  himself  with  cynicism  and 
selfishness  as  with  armour  of  proof,  because 
the  world  did  not  turn  out  to  be  all  he  had 
expected ;  distinguished  himself  among  his 
fellows  as  a  climber  of  mountains,  never 
showed  a  trace  of  the  faculty  for  money- 
making,  or  of  the  interest  in  the  process 
which  had  distinguished  his  father,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  comparatively  small 
section  of  society  by  whom  he  was  dis- 
cussed as  "  not  a  marrying  man." 


Robert  Thornton  was  not  so  popular 
with  women  as  many  men  without  either 
his  passably  good  looks,  his  pleasant 
manners,  or  his  fortune.  He  was  very 
courteous  to  them,  and  never  talked 
lightly  of  them  or  believed  the  stories  of 
the  men  who  did  so ;  but  he  did  not  flatter 
them,  and  he  never  seemed  to  experience 
the  least  reluctance  or  difficulty  about 
absenting  himself  from  their  society.  He 
would  be  seen  at  places  where  the  world 
did  congregate  for  a  few  weeks,  would 
then  disappear,  and  be  next  heard  of 
from  some  mountain  peak,  or  hardly  known 
"interior."  This  was  not  satisfactory,  not 
all  that  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
man,  who  though  he  was  in  some  senses 
"  nobody,"  might  have  created  an  interest 
in  that  negative  circumstance  itself,  and 
who  at  least  possessed  two  of  the  instru- 
ments by  which  he  could  have  hoisted 
himself  from  being  nobody  into  being 
somebody — wealth  and  independence.  He 
might  have  been  interesting — if  indeed  he 
could  have  escaped  being  ridiculous — had 
it  ever  been  suspected  that  he  was  romantic. 
Exploded  as  romance  is  as  an  admitted 
element  of  modern  life,  a  secret  hankering 
after  it,  a  feeling  that  one  would  like  to 
be  romantic  if  one  only  could,  is  not  so 
uncommon  as  might  be  thought,  and  when 
Mr.  Trollope  depicts  the  mercenary  and 
mendacious  Lizzie  Eustace  indulging  in 
visions  of  a  possible  Corsair,  and  hoping 
he  may  turn  up  among  her  acquaintance, 
he  puts  a  "  pli  "  of  our  complex  social  life 
with  his  usual  pithy  realism.  Robert 
Thornton,  however,  never  was  suspected 
of  being  romantic ;  he  kept  his  secret  so 
well  until  the  hour  came  for  its  disclosure, 
that  the  general  opinion  concerning  him 
was  that,  in  addition  to  his  not  being  a 
marrying  man,  if  he  should  ever  change 
his  mind  on  that  subject,  he  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  do  anything  foolish.  Doing 
something  foolish,  according  to  the  people 
who  discussed  Robert  Thornton,  would 
mean  his  marrying  for  any  other  than  the 
solid  motive  of  interest.  He  was  one  of 
the  rootless  ones ;  he  would  try  for  great 
connections,  and  a  bride  with  family  in- 
fluence, no  doubt. 

It  was  probably  this  very  fact  of  his 
rootlessness  which  kept  up,  as  it  had  origi- 
nated, the  romance  in  Robert  Thornton's 
nature.  He  was  strangely  alone  in  the 
world  ;  but  somewhere  in  the  same  world 
there  existed  the  woman  who  was  to  be 
his  fellow  soul,  and  before  the  light  and 
warmth  and  sufficingness  of  whose  presence 
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the  isolatioa  of  his  life  should  disappear. 
Whea  they  two  shoald  meet  and  recogaise 
each  other,  then  the  music  of  life  would 
begiato  sound,  and  its  sweet  waters  to  flow  ; 
then  its  meaning  would  be  made  plain,  and 
its  worth  proved  ;  then,  all  the  questioning, 
and  the  vagueness,  and  the  irresistible 
strange  sadness,  which  even  hard  travel,  and 
commerce  of  men,  and  determined  plunges 
into  the  interests,  and  the  business,  and 
the  pleasures  of  life,  were  not  able  to  banish 
completely,  would  vanish  away.  Into  all 
these  things  Robert  Thornton  did  plunge 
betimes ;  but  he  would  emerge  from  them, 
and  find  himself  on  the  dim  shore  again, 
with  the  old  lonely  sense  of  insufficiency 
stealing  over  him,  and  the  consciousness 
that,  in  the  transient  energy  with  which  he 
went  at  these  things,  there  was  only  well- 
done  make-believe  after  all. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
season  of  Colonel  Chumleigh's  occupation 
of  the  house  in  Lowndes  Street,  that  Robert 
Thornton  met  Laura  Ohnmleigh  at  a  garden 
party,  and  that  the  make-believe  of  his  life 
came  to  an  end  for  evermore.  He  was  the 
last  man  of  whom  the  men  and  women  who 
knew  him  would  have  predicted  that  he 
should  fall  in  love  at  first  sight ;  but  anyone 
who  had  found  out  the  secret  of  his  romantic 
disposition  would  have  felt  pretty  sure 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  fall  in  love, 
and  that  penetrating  person  would  probably 
have  added,  "  and  with  the  wrong  woman." 
He  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  at  a 
much  later  date  in  his  life  than  would  have 
seemed  likely ;  whether  Laura  was  the 
wrong  woman  remains  to  be  seen. 

Robert  Thornton  fell  in  love  with  Laura 
after  a  fashion  of  which  we  say  that  it  is 
very  rare  in  these  days,  but  perhaps  the 
truth  is,  that  it  was  never  otherwise  than 
very  rare  ;  just  as  true  poets,  great  artists, 
perfectly  beautiful  women,  men  supremely 
noble,  and  souls  altogether  saintly,  are 
very  rare.  It  was  a  fashion  that  caused 
every  lighter  emotion  or  fantasy  of  so- 
called  love  that  he  had  ever  felt  to  flutter 
back  to  his  remembrance,  to  be  regarded 
for  an  instant  with  a  glance  of  incredulous 
contempt,  and  to  be  dismissed  for  ever  to 
the  realm  of  nothingness  ;  it  was  a  fashion 
which,  while  it  might  have  found  some  relief 
in  the  loftiest  and  most  ecstatic,  in  the 
humblest  and  most  homage-full,  of  all  the 
strains  of  all  the  poets  who  have  sung  of 
the  conqueror  of  gods  and  men,  had  its 
own  language,  all  impossible  of  utterance, 
and  was  incommunicable,  like  the  sense 
and  certainty  of  life  itself  and  of  its  endless 


duration.  It  was  not  only  that  from  the 
moment  he  had  learned  by  heart  through 
his  eyes  the  loveliness  of  her  face  and  the 
grace  of  her  form,  Laura  was  beautiful  to 
him  ;  she  was  beauty  itself,  all  beauty,  all 
delight,  all  excellence.  He  had  found  her 
at  last;  here,  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
shallow  piece  of  ornamental  water,  in  a 
highly  artificial  garden  not  an  hour's  drive 
from  the  heart  of  fashionable  London, 
glancing  at  him  over  a  bunch  of  dusky 
crimson  roses  which  set  off  the  colouring 
of  her  radiant  face,  and  talking  the 
nothings  proper  to  the  occasion  with  the 
peculiar  vividness  that  belonged  to  her. 
Laura  Chumleigh  was  to  this  man  the 
realisation  of  an  ideal,  the  fulfilment  of  a 
dream ;  and  it  changed,  he  could  not  have 
told  how,  or  how  soon,  into  a  hope.  It 
seemed  to  the  trustful  nature  of  Robert 
Thornton  that  he  could  not  be  quite  mis- 
led by  his  fate,  and  altogether  doomed  to 
emptiness  of  life  and  the  walking  in  a 
vain  shadow  ;  and  that  as  it  would  be  so 
with  him,  if  this  meeting  were  to  have  no 
meaning  for  the  beautiful  girl  who  was  a 
new  revelation  to  him,  other  than  the 
addition  of  an  insignificant  item  to  her 
list  of  acquaintances,  it  must  have  a 
further  significance.  He  was  not  a  vain 
man — this  was  not  a  suggestion  of  conceit 
— but  the  essential  loneliness  of  his  life  had 
inclined  him  to  fatalism,  though  he  did  not 
so  define  it  to  himself,  and  there  was  so 
strange  a  fulfilment  of  his  ideal  in  this 
meeting,  that  he  accepted  the  good  omen 
with  a  superstitious  joy. 

The  story  of  a  courtship  cannot  be 
made  interesting  to  those  who  have 
assisted  at  the  wedding  of  the  lovers, 
but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Laura  Chum- 
leigh to  let  it  be  supposed  that  she  gave 
nothing  but  dross  in  return  for  the  pure 
gold  of  such  a  love  as  it  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  woman  to  win.  She  certainly 
did  not  fall  in  love  with  Robert  Thornton, 
either  at  first  sight  or  on  further  acquaint- 
ance. They  met  as  frequently,  during  the 
brief  remainder  of  the  season,  and  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  as  Mr.  Thornton's 
ingenuity,  seconded  by  Lady  Rosa  Chum- 
leigh's good  will,  could  contrive  that  they 
should  meet,  and  Laura  liked  him  very 
much  indeed.  A  man  more  versed  in  the 
ways  of  women  of  Laura's  world  would 
have  seen,  in  that  frank  liking,  the  senti- 
ment least  answering  to  the  romantic  and 
absorbing  passion  which  filled  Robert 
Thornton's  heart ;  but  love  in  his  case  did 
not  lack  the  "humbleness  "  which  is  not 
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often  a  modern  attribute  of  it,  and  he  was 
the  least  presumptuous  of  wooers.  It 
would  have  sounded  to  him  sorry  foolish- 
ness had  anyone  suggested  that  he,  Robert 
Thornton,  was  an  entirely  eligible  parti 
for  Miss  Chumleigh,  and  that  the  young 
lady's  parents  were  of  that  opinion.  He 
was  most  unfashionably  slow  about  de- 
claring himself,  although  he  had  been 
allowed  to  perceive  from  the  first  that 
there  was  no  rival  for  him  to  fear ; 
and  when  at  length  he  did  so,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  avoid  the  knowledge 
that  the  occasion  was  not  to  Laura  all  it 
was  to  him.  She  accepted  him  very 
prettily,  very  graciously,  and  told  him  she 
did  not  mean  to  be  known  as  an  engaged 
girl  so  early  in  the  season,  so  easily  and 
frankly,  that  he  was  completely  discon- 
certed and  unequal  to  any  protest. 

Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh  behaved  very 
well  on  the  occasion ;  she  was  a  little 
afraid  that  Laura  might  not  prove  tract- 
able, though  she  had  acknowledged  that 
she  liked  Robert  Thornton  sufficiently 
to  get  on  very  well  with  him,  and 
though  it  was  an  understood  thing  that 
her  one  chance  of  marrying  for  love  had 
been  lost,  and  the  matter  put  entirely 
out  of  consideration.  Still,  Lady  Rosa 
expected  Laura  to  recoil  from  the  step  she 
was  prepared  to  take  when  the  time  should 
come,  and  Laura  did  recoil.  She  meant 
to  marry  Robert  Thornton,  but  she  would 
not  marry  him  immediately  ;  she  liked  him 
ever  so  much  better  as  a  friend  than  as 
a  declared  lover.  She  must  have  the  rest 
of  the  season  "  to  get  over  it." 

Deep  and  dire  was  the  vexation  of 
Lady  Rosa,  but  she  did  not  always  allow 
her  temper  to  conquer  her  prudence,  and 
she  gave  the  victory  on  this  occasion  to 
the  latter. 

"  And  then,  mamma,"  said  Laura,  taking 
courage  on  perceiving  this,  with  the 
quick  observation  of  an  oppressor  by  the 
oppressed,  "there's  another  thing.  Mr, 
Thornton  is  very  good  to  me,  much 
better  than  I  deserve ;  and  he  is  very  fond 
of  me  " — there  was  not  the  slightest  bash- 
fulness  in  the  girl's  tone ;  there  was 
perhaps  a  little  sorrowfulness  in  it;  but 
she  was  as  unembarrassed  as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  of  someone  else's  lover — "  dread- 
fully fond  of  me,  I  am  afraid,  if  deep 
feelings  make  people  unhappy,  and  he  is 
the  truthfullest  person  I  ever  knew.  I 
really  cannot  let  him  be  under  any  mis- 
take ;  I  must  tell  him " 

"  What,   pray  ?  "      Lady  Rosa  let  her 


temper  have  it  all  its  own  way  now. 
"  That  absurd  nonsense  of  two  years  ago, 
I  suppose  !  You  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,  if  you  please.  It  is  not  usual,  I 
believe,  for  girls  to  boast  of  their  rejected 
lovers." 

"  Mamma,  mamma !  you  know  it  was 
not  that ! " 

"  I  know  that  a  man  asked  you  to  marry 
him,  and  you  did  not  do  so ;  the  reason  is 
nobody's  business.  And  you  would  make 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  talk  about  the 
matter  to  another  man  whom  you  mean  to 
marry !  I  never  heard  of  anything  so 
unladylike  in  my  life  !  Not  another  word, 
if  you  please !  "  Lady  Rosa  raised  her 
bony  hand  in  stern  interdiction  of  the 
remonstrance  that  was  on  Laura's  lips. 
"  I  distinctly  forbid  you  to  allude  to  the 
subject  to  Mr.  Thornton  or  to  anybody 
else,  including  myself." 

Lady  Rosa  was  very  far  indeed  from  a 
true  appreciation  of  Robert  Thornton,  but 
she  was  a  keen  observer  where  it  could  be 
for  her  interest  to  be  well-informed,  and 
she  had  discerned  in  her  danghter's  suitor 
a  depth  and  concentration  of  feeling  which 
would  be  very  likely,  she  thought,  to  lead 
to  his  taking  very  badly  any  such  informa- 
tion as  that,  which  the  girl  on  whom  he 
had  set  his  strong  and  tender  heart  had 
intended  to  impart  to  him.  She  knew 
that  Laura  would  not  venture  to  disobey 
so  very  emphatic  an  iri junction  as  she  had 
laid  upon  her.  But,  after  all,  this  was  only 
one  danger  provided  against;  who  could 
tell  when  others  might  arise  in  a  trouble- 
some, one-sided  business  like  this  ?  If  the 
stupid  girl  could  only  care  a  little  more 
for  the  man,  who  was  so  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  the  love  he  coveted  so  greedily  ! 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lady  Rosa  Chum- 
leigh had  reason  to  be  better  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  her  daughter's  feelings 
towards  Robert  Thornton,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  blissful  day  that,  as  she  put 
it  to  herself,  "  got  Laura  ofi  her  mind." 

The  bride's  letters  home  were  not 
numerous  and  not  long,  but  her  unofficial 
communications  to  Julia  Carmichael  were 
considerably  more  expansive  than  those  she 
addressed  to  Lady  Rosa. 

Three  weeks  after  their  marriage,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thornton,  who  were  going  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  their  yacht  early  in 
September,  arrived  at  Dumfries,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  seeing  The  Mains  and 
visiting  Robert  Thornton's  only  relative. 
The  sister  of  the  self-made  man  had  retired 
from    the     uncongenial    atmosphere     of 
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London  life  shortly  after  his  death,  having 
sold  the  house  in  Bedford  Square,  and  had 
ever  since  been  living  in  comfort  of  the 
kind  she  appreciated,  in  a  grey  granite- 
fronted  abode,  with  a  small  garden  and  a 
little  plantation  of  Scotch  firs  at  the  back 
of  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of 
Dumfries.  The  years  had  treated  Dorcas 
Thornton  very  gently;  her  life  had  been 
singularly  untroubled  ever  since  the  old 
time  of  that  unforgotten  great  sorrow  her 
brother's  death,  and  her  pride  in  her 
nephew  had  never  received  a  check. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  wrote  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton to  her  cousin  Julia,  "the  delightful 
description  in  '  Marriage  '  of  Lady  Juliana 
Douglas's  visit  to  her  husband's  Highland 
home  ?  and  of  Miss  Nicky,  Miss  Grizzy, 
and  Miss  Jacky?  I  think  I  am  a  little 
disappointed  that  nothing  in  my  own 
adventures,  on  my  first  visit  to  Scotland, 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  experience 
of  poor  Harry  Douglas's  'adored  Julia,' 
that  Dumfries  is  not  in  the  Highlands, 
and  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  only  one  aunt, 
who  is  not  in  the  least  like  any  one  of  the 
spinsters  of  Glenfern.  The  town  is  dull, 
but  the  surrounding  country,  though  they 
call  it  very  tame  here,  is  delightfully 
strange  to  my  eyes,  accustomed  only  to 
London  and  the  tameness  of  Hunsford. 
Yesterday  we  visited  The  Mains,  and  I 
was  consulted  about  the  site  of  the  house 
that  is  to  be  built ;  the  works  are  to  be 
set  on  foot  almost  immediately.  I  found 
it  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  because  I 
know  nothing  about  aspects,  and  points 
of  view,  and  the  other  things  that  require 
to  be  considered,  and  so  I  answered  pretty 
much  at  random.  One  thing  I  am  sure 
of ;  that  is,  that  I  shall  never  care  much  to 
live  in  any  house  here  for  long  at  a  time ; 
it  must  be  very  dull.  You  will  like  to 
know  about  Miss  Thornton.  She  is  like 
a  picture,  and  almost  as  quiet  as  one.  She 
thinks  her  nephew  the  most  perfect  of 
human  beings,  and  provoked  him  to  the 
nearest  approach  to  anger  I  have  seen  in 
him,  by  letting  me  perceive  that  she  does 
not  particularly  admire  me,  and  that  she 
thinks  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful 
for  the  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  me. 
Nobody,  I  suppose,  likes  to  have  their 
gratitude  prescribed  to  them,  and  I 
generally  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  broad 
hints  in  this  sense  which  Miss  Thornton 
gives  me ;  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  complain  of.  .  The  house  is 
wonderfully  prim,  neat,  and  squarely  set 
forth ;  the  '  plenishing,'  as  they  call  fur- 


niture in  Scotland,  is  all  much  older  than 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  most  of  it  he  remem- 
bers since  he  was  a  child.  The  old  lady 
constantly  informs  me  that  she  is  merely 
a  steward  of  all  these  fine  things,  which  she 
regards  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and 
that  when  she  is  gone  they  will  all  be 
his.  Mr.  Thornton  would  not  be  unlikely, 
I  imagine,  to  keep  all  the  dark  mahogany, 
and  the  drab  damask,  and  the  thick  glass 
as  relics ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  new 
house  on  The  Mains  will  have  plenty  of 
lumber-rooms.  It  seems  the  Thorntons 
originally  came  from  this  neighbourhood, 
and  she  returned  to  the  old  place  and  the 
old  associations  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  father.  She  is  a  very  nice  old 
lady,  but  so  totally  unlike  anybody  we 
know  in  her  ideas  and  ways,  that  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  make  you  realise  her  in 
the  least.  But  oh !  she  has  snch  a  charm- 
ing neighbour — a  young  widow — who  lives 
in  a  gem  of  a  little  cottage  close  by  the 
Stone  House.  Her  husband  was  lost  at 
sea,  and  she  never  recovered  the  shock  of 
his  death.  Mrs.  Monroe  —  that  is  her 
name,  Janet  Monroe ;  I  like  it  so  much — 
is  quite  young,  not  twenty-five,  and  very 
handsome,  I  think,  in  a  large,  calm  style. 
She  has  only  one  pleasure  in  life — her 
flower-garden,  and  as  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  flowers,  we  got  on  from  the 
first.  She  was  at  the  Stone  House  when 
we  arrived,  and  she  has  been  a  perfect 
treasure  to  me,  telling  me  what  are  the 
proper  things  for  me  to  be  interested  in, 
and  the  queer  Scotch  names  for  everything, 
which  you  must  learn  if  yon  want  to 
understand  what  the  servants  and  people 
say.  I  do  so  wish  we  could  persuade  her 
to  come  with  us  on  our  cruise ;  I  am  sure 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  better  for  her 
than  Scotland,  and,  as  I  cannot  have  you 
with  me,  I  should  like  to  have  her  society. 
She  knows  your  Misses  Sandilands,  but 
she  never  met  you ;  she  says  you  probably 
know  her  husband's  sister,  whose  name 
was,  like  her  own,  Janet  Monroe ;  she  was 
at  school  at  Bury  House  for  some  time. 
Do  you  remember  any  girl  of  that  name  ? 
It  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  We  shall  be 
in  London  on  the  25th,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
will  take  me  down  to  Hunsford  for  a  few 
days  before  we  start.  The  yacht  will  be 
all  ready  by  the  25th,  and  we  shall  go  to 
Southampton  a  little  later.  Tell  papa  Mr. 
Thornton  has  called  the  yacht  Firefly." 

Julia  Carmichael  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  her  cousin's  letters;  there  was  not 
exactly  anything  to  complain  of  in  them, 
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but  she  felt  that  they  were  not  the  sort  of 
letters,  for  instance,  that  she  herself  would 
write  if  her  long  engagement  with  John 
Sandilands  had  just  come  to  a  happy 
termination.  There  was  too  little  about 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  too  much  about  other 
people,  to  please  Julia.  But,  she  reflected, 
she  must  not  make  herself  a  rule  for 
others,  and  Laura  never  had  any  sen- 
timental ways  about  her.  She  did  not 
answer  the  letter  just  quoted  for  several 
days,  and  in  her  reply  she  said  :  "  I  men- 
tioned your  new  acquaintance  in  writing 
to  Miss  Sandilands,  and  asked  about  her 
sister-in-law  and  namesake.  It  seems  the 
other  Janet  Monroe  was  at  Bury  House 
for  only  a  short  time,  and  that  sbe  went 
away  to  live  with  a  Mrs.  Drummond,  of 
Bevis,  in  Suffolk." 

Mrs.  Thornton  received  her  cousin's 
letter  as  she  was  leaving  Dumfries,  and 
read  it  in  the  train.  "Nothing  wrong, 
dearest,  is  there?"  asked  Robert  Thorn- 
ton, attentive  as  usual  to  every  look  in 
her  face,  "  Nothing  at  all,"  she  answered ; 
and  then  she  tore  the  letter  into  small 
pieces,  and  held  them  out  of  the  carriage 
window  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind. 


CHARLOTTE   CUSHMAN. 


The  Pilgrim  Fathers  figure  in  American 
pedigrees  almost  as  frequently  and  per- 
sistently as  Norman  William  and  his  fol- 
lowers appear  at  the  trunk  of  our  family 
trees.  Certainly,  The  Mayflower  mubt  have 
carried  very  many  heads  of  houses  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  in  The  May- 
flower, however,  but  in  The  Fortune,  a 
smaller  vessel  of  fifty -five  tons,  that  Robert 
Oushman,  Nonconformist,  the  founder  of 
the  Cushman  family  in  America,  sailed 
from  England,  for  the  better  enjoyment  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. In  the  seventh  generation  from 
Robert  Cushman  appeared  Elkanah  Cush- 
man, who  took  to  wife  Mary  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Erasmus  Babbit,  jun.,  lawyer,  musi- 
cian, and  captain  in  the  army.  Of  this 
m.arriage  were  born  Charlotte  Saunders 
Cushman,  in  Richmond  Street,  Boston, 
July  23rd,  1816,  and  other  children. 

Charlotte  Cushman  says  of  herself  :  "  I 
was  bom  a  tomboy."  She  had  a  passion 
for  climbing  trees,  and  for  breaking  open 
dolls'  heads.  She  could  not  make  dolls' 
clothes,  but  she  could  manufacture  their 
furniture — could  do  anything  with  tools. 
"  I  was  very  destructive  to  toys  and  clothes, 


tyrannical  to  brothers  and  sister,  but  very 
social,  and  a  great  favourite  with  other 
children.  Imitation  was  a  prevailing  trait." 
The  first  play  she  ever  saw  was  Coriolanus, 
with  Macready  in  the  leading  part ;  her 
second  play  was  The  Gamester.  She  be- 
came noted  in  her  school  for  her  skill  in 
reading  aloud.  Her  competitors  grumbled  : 
"  No  wonder  she  can  read  ;  she  goes  to  the 
theatre  ! "  Until  then  she  had  been  shy 
and  reserved,  not  to  say  stupid,  about 
reading  aloud  in  school,  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice,  and  unwilling  to  trust 
it ;  but  acquaintance  with  the  theatre 
loosened  her  tongue,  as  she  describes  it, 
and  gave  opportunity  and  expression  to  a 
faculty  which  became  the  ruling  passion 
of  her  life.  At  home,  as  a  child,  she  took 
part  in  an  operetta  founded  upon  the  story 
of  Bluebeard,  and  played  Selim,  the  lover, 
with  great  applause,  in  a  large  attic  chamber 
of  her  father's  house  before  an  enthusiastic 
audience  of  young  people. 

Elkanah  Cushman  had  been  for  some 
years  a  successful  merchant,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Topliffe  and  Cushman,  Long 
Wharf,  Boston.  But  failure  befell  him, 
"attributable,"  writes  Charlotte  Cush- 
man's  biographer.  Miss  Stebbins,  "to  the 
infidelity  of  those  whom  he  trusted  as 
supercargoes."  The  family  removed  from 
Boston  to  Charlestown ;  Charlotte  was 
placed  at  a  public  school,  remaining  there 
until  she  was  thirteen  only.  Elkanah 
Cushman  died,  leaving  hi  -  widow  and  five 
children  with  very  slender  means.  Mrs. 
Cushman  opened  a  boarding-house  in 
Boston,  and  struggled  hard  to  ward  off 
further  misfortune.  It  was  discovered 
that  Charlotte  possessed  a  noble  voice  of 
almost  two  registers  :  "  a  full  contralto,  and 
almost  a  full  soprano;  but  the  low  voice 
was  the  natural  one."  The  fortunes  of  the 
family  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  due  cultiva- 
tion of  Charlotte's  voice,  and  upon  her  future 
as  a  singer.  "  My  mother,"  she  writes,  "  at 
great  self-sacrifice  gave  me  what  opportu- 
nities for  instruction  she  could  obtam  for 
me,  and  then  my  father's  friend,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Shepherd,  of  Shepherdstown,  Virginia, 
gave  mo  two  years  of  the  best  culture  that 
could  be  obtained  in  Boston  at  that  time, 
under  John  Paddon,  an  English  organist 
and  teacher  of  singing."  When  the  English 
singer,  Mrs.  Wood — better  known,  perhaps, 
as  Mi^s  Paton — visited  Boston  in  1835  or 
1836,  she  needed  the  support  of  a  contralto 
voice.  Charlotte  Cushman  was  pent  for, 
and  reheHr^ed  duets  with  Mrs.  Wood.  The 
young   beginner  was  advised   to   prepare 
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herself  for  the  operatic  stage;  she  was 
assured  that  such  a  voice  would  "lead 
her  to  any  height  of  fortune  she  coveted." 
She  became  the  articled  pupil  of  Mr. 
Maeder,  the  husband  of  Clara  Fisher, 
actress  and  vocalist,  and  the  musical 
director  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood.  Instructed 
by  Maeder,  Miss  C  ashman  undertook  the 
parts  of  the  Countess  in  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  and  Lucy  Bertram  in  the  opera  of 
Guy  Minnering.  These  were  her  fixst 
essays  upon  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Maeder 's  voice  was  a  contralto ; 
it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  assign 
soprano  parts  to  Miss  Cushman.  Undue 
stress  was  thus  laid  upon  her  upper  notes  ; 
she  was  very  young,  and  she  felt  the 
change  of  climate  when  she  went  on  with 
the  Maeders  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  likely 
that  her  powers  as  a  singer  had  been  tried 
too  soon  and  too  severely  ;  her  operatic 
career  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close.  Her 
voice  failed  her  ;  her  upper  notes  departed 
never  to  return ;  she  was  left  with  a 
weakened  and  limited  contralto  register. 
Alarmed  and  wretched,  she  sought  counsel 
of  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  manager  of  the  chief 
New  Orleans  theatre.  "  You  ought  to  be 
an  actress,  and  not  a  singer,"  he  said,  and 
advised  her  to  take  lessons  of  Mr.  Barton, 
his  leading  tragedian.  Her  articles  of 
apprenticeship  to  Maeder  were  cancelled. 
Soon  she  was  ready  to  appear  as  Lady 
^Macbeth  on  the  occasion  of  Barton's 
benefit.  But  an  unexpected  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself.  She  had  no  costume  for  the 
part,  and  she  did  not  disclose  the  fact  until 
after  rehearsal  upon  the  day  before  the 
performance,  dreading  lest  some  other 
actress,  better  provided  with  a  wardrobe, 
should  be  summoned  to  appear  in  her 
stead.  The  manager,  upon  her  behalf, 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  tragedienne 
of  the  French  theatre.  "  I  was  a  tall,  thin, 
lanky  girl  at  that  time,  about  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  The  Frenchwoman, 
Madame  Closel,  was  a  short,  fat  person 
of  not  more  than  four  feet  ten  inches,  her 
waist  full  twice  the  size  of  mine,  with 
a  very  large  bust ;  but  her  shape  did  not 
prevent  her  being  a  very  great  actress. 
The  ludicrousness  of  her  clothes  being 
made  to  fib  me,  struck  her  at  once.  She 
roared  with  laughter,  but  she  was  very 
good-natured,  saw  my  distress,  and  set  to 
work  to  see  how  she  could  help  it.  By 
dint  of  piecing  out  the  skirt  of  one  dress, 
it  was  made  to  answer  for  an  underskirt, 
and  then  another  dress  was  taken  in  in 
every  direction  to  do  duty  as  an  overdress, 


and  so  make  up  the  costume.  And  thus  I 
essayed  for  the  first  time  the  part  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  fortunately  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience,  the  manager,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  company." 

The  season  ended,  she  sailed  for  Phila- 
delphia on  her  way  to  New  York.  Pre- 
sently she  had  entered  into  a  three  years' 
engagement  with  Mr.  Hamblin,  the  manager 
of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  at  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  for  the  first 
year,  thirty-five  for  the  second  year,  and 
forty-five  for  the  third.  Mr.  Hamblin  had 
received  excellent  accounts  of  the  actress 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  Barton  of  New  Orleans, 
and  had  heard  her  rehearse  scenes  from 
Macbeth,  Jane  Shore,  Venice  Preserved, 
The  Stranger,  &c.  To  enable  her  to  obtain 
a  suitable  wardrobe,  he  became  security 
for  her  with  his  tradespeople,  deducting 
five  dollars  a  week  from  her  salary  until 
the  debt  was  satisfied.  All  promised  well ; 
independence  seemed  secured  at  last.  Mrs. 
Cushman  was  sent  for  from  Boston ;  she 
gave  up  her  boarding-house  and  hastened 
to  her  daughter.  Miss  Cushman  writes  : 
"  I  got  a  situation  for  my  eldest  brother  in 
a  store  in  New  York,  I  left  my  only  sister 
in  charge  of  a  half-sister  in  Boston,  and  I 
took  my  youngest  brother  with  me."  But 
rheumatic  fever  seized  the  actress ;  she 
was  able  to  act  for  a  few  nights  only, 
and  her  dream  of  good  fortune  came  to  a 
disastrous  close.  "  The  Bowery  Theatre 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  with  all  my 
wardrobe,  all  my  debt  upon  it,  and  my 
three  years'  contract  ending  in  smoke." 
Grievously  distressed,  but  not  disheartened, 
with  her  family  dependent  upon  her 
exertions,  she  accepted  an  engagement  at 
the  principal  theatre  in  Albany,  where  she 
remained  five  months  acting  all  the  lead- 
ing characters.  In  September,  1837,  she 
entered  into  an  engagement,  which  endured 
for  three  years,  with  the  manager  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York.  She  was  re- 
quired to  fulfil  the  duties  of  "  walking 
lady  "  and  "  general  utility,"  at  a  salary 
of  twenty  dollars  a  week. 

During  this  period  of  her  career  she 
performed  very  many  characters,  and 
toiled  assiduously  at  her  profession.  It 
was  then  the  custom  to  afford  the  public 
a  great  variety  of  performances,  to  change 
the  plays  nightly,  and  to  present  two  and 
sometimes  three  plajs  upon  the  same  even- 
ing. The  actors  were  for  ever  busy  study- 
ing new  parts ;  and  when  they  were  not  per- 
forming, they  were  rehearsing.  "  It  was  a 
time  of  hard  work,"  writes  Miss  Stebbins, 
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*'  of  ceaseless  activity,  and  of  hard  won  and 
pcatitily  accorded  appreciation."  Miss 
Cushman  had  no  choice  of  parts,  she  was 
not  the  chief  actress  of  the  company  ;  she 
sustained  without  question  all  the  cha- 
racters the  management  assigned  to  her. 
Her  appearance  as  Meg  Merrilies — she 
acquired  subsequently  great  fame  by 
her  performance  of  this  character — was 
due  to  an  accident :  the  illness  of  Mrs. 
Chippendale,  the  actress  who  usually  sup- 
ported the  part.  It  was  in  the  year  1840  ; 
the  veteran  Braham  was  to  appear  as 
Henry  Bertram.  A  Meg  Merrilies  had 
to  be  improvised.  The  obscure  "  utility  " 
actress  was  called  upon  to  take  Mrs. 
Chippendale's  place.  She  might  read  the 
part  if  she  could  not  commit  it  to  memory  ; 
but  personate  Meg  Merrilies  after  some 
sort  she  must.  She  had  never  especially 
noticed  the  part,  but  as  she  stood  at  the 
side  scene,  book  in  hand,  awaiting  her 
moment  of  entrance,  her  ear  caught  the 
dialogue  going  on  upon  the  stage  between 
two  of  the  gipsies,  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  Meg  was  no  more  to  be 
feared  or  respected,  that  she  was  no  longer 
in  her  right  mind.  This  furnished  her 
with  a  clue  to  the  character,  and  led  her 
to  present  upon  the  stage  the  weird 
and  startling  figure  which  afterwards 
became  so  famous.  Of  course  the  first 
performance  was  but  a  sketch  of  her  later 
portrayals  of  Meg  Merrilies  ;  yet  she  had 
made  a  profound  impression.  "  I  had  not 
thought  that  I  had  done  anything  remark- 
able," she  wrote,  "  and  when  a  knock 
came  at  my  dressing-room  door,  and  I 
heard  Braham's  voice,  my  first  thought 
was  :  '  Now  what  have  I  done  ?  He  is 
surely  displeased  with  me  about  some- 
thing.' Imagine  my  gratification,  when 
Mr.  Braham  said  :  '  Miss  Cushman,  I  have 
come  to  thank  yon  for  the  most  veritable 
sensation  I  have  experienced  for  a  long 
time.  I  give  you  my  word  when  I  saw 
you  in  that  first  scene  I  felt  a  cold  chill 
run  all  over  me.  Where  have  you  learned 
to  do  anything  like  that  ?  '  " 

Miss  Cushman's  Meg  Merrilies  was  not 
perhaps  the  Meg  Merrilies  of  Scott,  but  it 
was  an  extraordinary  effort  of  histrionic 
art;  startling  in  its  intense  power,  its 
picturesquenesB  of  aspect,  and  in  a  certain 
supernatural  quality  that  seemed  attendant 
upon  it.  There  was  something  unearthly 
in  the  sudden  apparition  of  Meg  upon  the 
scene — she  had  entered  with  a  silent  spring 
to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  stood 
motionless,   gazing    at    Harry    Bertram ; 


one  bare,  gaunt  arm  outstretched  to  him, 
the  other  bearing  a  withered  stick  or  bough 
of  a  tree.  The  disguise  was  complete. 
The  personality  of  the  actress  was  not  to 
be  detected.  An  artist  inquired  of  the 
actress :  "  How  do  you  know  where  to  put 
in  those  shadows,  and  make  those  lines 
which  so  accurately  give  the  effect  of  age  ?  " 
"I  don't  know,"  she  answered;  "I  only 
feel  where  they  ought  to  come."  The 
process  of  her  make-up  was  likened  to 
"  the  painting  of  a  face  by  an  old  Dutch 
master,  full  of  delicate  and  subtle  manipu- 
lations." Wild  locks  of  grey  hair  streamed 
away  from  the  parchment-hued,  worn,  and 
withered  face ;  upon  her  head  she  wore  a 
turban  of  twisted  rags,  "arranged in  vague 
and  shadowy  semblance  to  a  crown  ; "  her 
costume,  seemingly  a  mass  of  incoherent 
rags  and  tatters,  but  full  of  method  and 
meaning — a  bit  picked  up  here,  another 
there,  from  the  strangest  materials.  How 
she  contrived  to  assume  this  strange  dress 
was  known  only  to  herself  and  Sallie,  her 
faithful  servant,  dresser,  and  assistant, 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  theatrical 
career.  "  At  times,"  writes  her  biographer, 
"  with  so  much  wear  and  tear,  some  part 
of  the  costume  would  require  renewal. 
The  stockings,  for  example,  would  wear 
out,  and  then  no  end  of  trouble  would 
come  in  preparing  another  pair,  that  the 
exact  tint  of  age  and  dirt  should  be 
attained."  This  she  accomplished  by  im- 
mersing them  in  a  peculiar  dye  of  her  own 
concoction.  The  opera  ended  with  a  dirge, 
and  the  actress  was  thus  allowed  time  to 
escape  from  the  stage,  wash  the  paint  from 
her  face,  abandon  her  head-dress  and  grey 
locks,  and  appear  before  the  curtain, 
obedient  to  the  call  of  the  house,  in  her 
own  person,  with  a  pleasant,  smiling,  in- 
telligent face.  She  had  a  woman's  desire, 
perhaps,  that  the  audience  should  not 
depart  deeming  her  quite  so  uncomely  of 
look  as  she  had  pretended  to  be. 

During  her  visits  to  England,  Miss 
Cushman  personated  Meg  Merrilies  more 
often  than  any  other  character.  In  America 
she  was  also  famous  for  her  performance 
of  Nancy  in  a  melodrama  founded  upon 
Oliver  Twist;  but  this  part  she  did  not 
bring  with  her  across  the  Atlantic.  She 
had  first  played  Nancy  durinfj  her  "  general 
utility  "  days  at  the  Park  Theatre,  when 
the  energy  and  pathos  of  her  acting  power- 
fully affected  her  audience,  and  the  tradition 
of  her  success  in  the  part  long  "  lingered 
in  the  memory  of  managers,  and  caused 
them  ever  and  anon,   as  their  business 
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interests  prompted,  to  bring  great  pressure 
to  bear  upon  her  for  a  reproduction  of  it." 
Mr.  George  Vandenboff,  in  his  Dramatic 
Reminiscences,  describes  Nancy  as  Miss 
Cushman's  "  greatest  part ;  fearfully  natural, 
dreadfully  intense,  horribly  real." 

In  the  winter  of  1842  Miss  Cushman 
undertook  the  management  of  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  which  was 
then  in  rather  a  fallen  state.  Under  her 
energetic  rule,  however,  the  establishment 
recovered  its  popularity.  "  She  displayed 
at  that  day,"  writes  Mr.  George  Vandenhoff, 
who ' '  starred ' '  at  the  Walnut  S  treet  Theatre 
for  six  nights  to  small  audiences,  "  a  rude, 
strong,  uncultivated  talent.  It  was  not 
till  after  she  had  seen  and  acted  with 
Mr.  Macready — which  she  did  the  next 
season — that  she  really  brought  artistic 
study  and  finish  to  her  performances." 
Macready  arrived  at  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1843.  He  notes:  "The  Miss 
Cushmau,  who  acted  Lady  Macbeth,  in- 
terested me  much.  She  has  to  learn  her 
art,  but  she  showed  mind  and  sympathy 
with  me — a  novelty  so  refreshing  to  me  on 
the  stage."  She  discerned  the  opportunity 
for  study  and  improvement  presented  by 
Macready's  visit,  and  underwent  the  fatigue 
of  acting  on  alternate  nights  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  during  the  term 
of  his  engagement  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
Her  own  success  was  very  great.  She 
wrote  to  her  mother  of  her  great  reception ; 
of  her  being  called  out  after  the  play ;  of 
the  "  hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved  to  me ; 
flowers  sent  to  me,"  &c.  In  October,  1844, 
she  sailed  for  England,  in  the  packet-ship 
Garrick.  She  had  little  money  with  her. 
A  farewell  benefit  taken  in  Boston,  her 
native  city,  had  not  proved  very  produc- 
tive, and  she  had  been  obliged  "to  make 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
family  during  her  absence."  And,  with 
characteristic  prudence,  she  left  behind 
her  a  certain  sum,  to  be  in  readiness  for 
her,  in  case  failure  in  England  should  drive 
her  back  to  America. 

No  engagement  in  London  had  been 
offered  her,  but  she  received,  upon  her 
arrival,  a  letter  from  Macready,  proposing 
that  she  should  join  a  company  then  being 
formed  to  give  representations  in  Paris. 
She  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  this  pro- 
posal, however,  so  as  to  avoid  entering  into 
anything  like  rivalry  with  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  the  leading  actress  of  the  troupe. 
She  visited  Paris  for  a  few  days,  but  only 
to  sit  among  the  audience  of  the  best  French 
theatres.  She  returned  to  her  dull  lodgings 


in  Covent  Garden,  "  awaiting  her  destiny." 
She  was  fond  in  after  years  of  referring  to 
the  struggles  and  poverty,  the  hopes  and 
the  despair,  of  her  first  sojourn  in  London. 
Her  means  were  nearly  exhausted.  Sallie, 
the  dresser,  used  to  relate:  "Miss  Cash- 
man  lived  on  a  mutton-chop  a  day,  and  I 
always  bought  the  baker's  dozen  of  mufiins 
for  the  sake  of  the  extra  one,  and  we  ate 
them  all,  no  matter  how  stale  they  were ; 
and  we  never  suffered  from  want  of  appe- 
tite in  those  days."  She  found  herself 
reduced  to  her  last  sovereign,  when  Mr. 
Maddox,  the  manager  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  came  to  her  with  a  proposal.  The 
watchful  Sallie  reported  that  he  had  been 
walking  up  and  down  the  street,  for  some 
time,  early  in  the  morning,  too  early  for  a 
visit.  "He  is  anxious,"  said  Miss  Cush- 
man ;  "  I  can  make  my  own  terms."  He 
wished  her  to  appear  with  Edwin  Forrest, 
the  American  tragedian,  then  visiting  the 
London  stage  for  the  second  and  last  time. 
She  stipulated  that  she  should  have  "her 
opportunity  first,  and  alone ;  "  if  successful, 
she  was  willing  to  appear  in  support  of 
Forrest.     So  it  was  agreed. 

If  Mr.  Vandenhoff's  account  is  to  be 
trusted.  Miss  Cushman  had  previously 
addressed  herself  to  Maddox,  requesting 
an  engagement.  This  he  had  declined  ; 
deeming  her  plainness  of  face  a  fatal  ob- 
stacle to  her  success  upon  the  stage.  But 
after  an  interval,  employment  becoming 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  her,  she 
returned  to  him,  armed  with  letters  from 
persons  who  were  likely  to  have  weight  with 
him,  and  renewed  her  application.  The 
manager,  however,  continued  obdurate. 
"  Repulsed,  but  not  conquered,  she  rose  to 
depart ;  but  as  she  reached  the  door  she 
turned  and  exclaimed :  '  I  know  I  have 
enemies  in  this  country;  but' — and  here 
she  cast  herself  on  her  knees,  raising  her 
clenched  hand  aloft — '  so  help  me  Heaven, 
I'll  defeat  them  ! '  She  uttered  this  with 
the  energy  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  Meg  Merrilies."  The 
manager,  convinced  of  the  force  of  her 
manner,  at  any  rate,  forthwith  offered  her 
an  engagement.  Her  first  appearance  upon 
the  English  stage  was  made  on  the  14th 
February,  1845 ;  she  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  Bianca,  in  Dean  Milman's  rather 
dull  tragedy  of  Fazio.  Her  triumph  was 
indisputable.  Her  intensity  and  vehemence 
completely  carried  away  the  house.  As 
the  pit  rose  at  Kean's  Shylock,  so  it  rose 
at  Charlotte  Cushman's  Bianca.  She  wrote 
to  her  mother  in  America  :  "  All  my  suc- 
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cesses  put  together,  since  I  have  been  upon 
the  stage,  would  not  come  near  my  success 
in  London."  The  critics  described,  as  the 
crowning  efFort  of  her  performance,  the 
energy,  and  pathos,  and  abandonment  of 
her  appeal  to  Aldabella,  when  the  wife 
sacrifices  her  pride,  and  sinks,  "  huddled 
into  a  heap,"  at  the  feet  of  her  rival, 
imploring  her  to  save  the  life  of  Fazio. 
Miss  Cushman,  speaking  of  her  first  per- 
formance in  London,  was  wont  to  relate 
how  she  was  so  completely  overcome,  not 
only  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  but  by 
the  nervous  agitation  of  the  occasion,  that 
she  lost  for  the  moment  her  self-command, 
and  was  especially  grateful  for  the  long- 
continued  applause  which  gave  her  time  to 
recover  herself.  When  she  slowly  rose  at  last 
and  faced  the  house  again,  the  spectacle  of 
its  enthusiasm  thrilled  and  impressed  her 
in  a  manner  she  could  never  forget.  The 
audience  were  standing;  some  had  mounted 
on  the  benches.  There  was  wild  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  a  storm  of  cheer- 
ing, great  showering  of  bouquets. 

Her  second  character  in  London  was 
Lady  Macbeth,  to  the  Macbeth  of  Edwin 
Forrest ;  but  the  American  actor  failed  to 
please,  and  the  audience  gave  free  expres- 
sion to  their  discontent.  Greatly  disgusted, 
Forrest  withdrew,  deluding  himself  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  con- 
spiracy. Miss  Cushman's  success  knew  no 
abatement.  She  played  a  round  of  parts, 
assisted  by  James  Wallack,  Leigh  Murray, 
and  Mrs.  Stirling,  appearing  now  as  Rosa- 
lind, now  as  Juliana  in  The  Honeymoon, 
as  Mrs.  Haller,  as  Beatrice,  as  Julia  in  The 
Hunchback.  Her  second  season  was  even 
more  successful  than  her  first.  After  a  long 
provincial  tour  she  appeared  in  December, 
1845,  as  Romeo  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster ;  her  sister  Susan  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  Juliet.  S  be  had  sent  for  her  family 
to  share  her  prosperity,  and  had  established 
them  in  a  furnished  house  at  Bayswater. 
Miss  Cushman's  Romeo  was  thus  described 
at  the  time  by  the  late  Gilbert  a- Beckett  in 
a  versified  account  of  the  performance : 

What  figure  is  that  which  appears  on  the  scene  ? 

'Tis  Madame  Macrtady — Miss  Cashman,  I  mean. 

What  a  wondrous  resemblance  !  the  walk  on  the  toes, 

The  eloquent,  short,  intellectaal  nose ; 

The  bend  of  the  knee,  the  slight  sneer  of  the  Up, 

The  frown  on  the  forehead,  the  hand  on  the  hip. 

In  the  chin,  in  the  voice,  'tis  the  same  to  a  tittle. 

Miss  Cushman  is  Mister  Macready  in  little. 

The  lady  before  us  might  very  well  pass 

For  the  gentleman  viewed  tho  wrong  way  of  the 

glass. 
No  fault  with  the  striking  resemblance  we  find, 
'Tis  not  in  the  person  alone,  but  the  mind,  &c.  &c. 


This  likeness  to  Macready — a  likeness 
which  applied  not  merely  to  features  and 
"trick  of  face,"  but  also  to  attitude  and 
gesture,  tone  of  voice  and  method  of 
elocution — had  been  from  the  first  ob- 
served ;  and  no  doubt  gained  force  when 
the  actress  personated  a  male  character. 
Charlotte  Cushman  owned  Macready's 
depression  of  nose,  breadth  and  pro- 
minence of  brow,  and  protrusion  of  chin. 
Hers  was  certainly  a  plain  face ;  although 
her  eyes — blue,  or  dark  grey,  in  colour 
— were  large  and  luminous ;  her  hair 
was  abundant,  and  of  a  fine  chestnut 
hue ;  her  complexion  was  clear,  and  her 
expression  strikingly  intelligent,  mobile, 
and  intense.  She  was  tall  of  stature,  angular 
of  form,  and  certainly  masculine  in  the 
boldness  and  freedom  of  her  movements. 
Her  success  as  Romeo  was  very  great. 
The  tragedy  was  played  for  eighty  nights. 
Her  performance  won  applause  even  from 
those  most  opposed  to  the  representation  of 
Shakespeare's  hero  by  a  woman.  For  a 
time  her  intense  earnestness  of  speech  and 
manner,  the  passion  of  her  interviews  with 
Juliet,  the  fury  of  her  combat  with  Tybalt, 
the  despair  of  her  closing  scenes,  bore 
down  all  opposition,  silenced  criticism,  and 
excited  her  audience  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  She  appeared  afterwards — but 
not  in  London — as  Hamlet,  following  an 
unfortunate  example  set  by  Mrs.  Siddons ; 
and  as  Ion  in  Talfourd's  tragedy  of  that 
name.  In  America,  towards  the  close  of 
her  career,  she  even  ventured  to  appear  as 
Cardinal  Wolsey — obtaining  great  applause 
by  her  exertions  in  the  character,  and  the 
skill  and  force  of  her  impersonation.  But 
histrionic  feats  of  this  kind  trespass  against 
good  taste,  do  violence  to  the  intentions 
of  the  dramatist,  and  are,  in  truth,  depar- 
tures from  the  purpose  of  playing.  Miss 
Cnshman  Lad  for  excuse — in  the  first  in- 
stance, at  any  rate-^her  anxiety  to  forward 
the  professional  interests  of  her  sister; 
who,  it  must  be  said,  had  little  qualification 
for  the  stage  apart  from  her  good  looks 
and  her  graces  of  manner.  The  sisters 
had  played  together  in  Philadelphia  in 
The  Genoese — a  drama  written  by  a  young 
American — when,  to  give  support  and 
encouragement  to  Susan  in  her  personation 
of  the  heroine,  Charlotte  undertook  the 
part  of  her  lover.  Their  success  prompted 
them  to  appear  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Other  plays  were  afterwards  selected — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Twelfth  Night — 
Charlotte  playing  Viola  to  the  Olivia  of 
Susan — in  which  both  could  appear;    so 
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that  the  engagement  of  one  might  compel 
the  engagement  of  the  other.  Susan, 
however,  quitted  the  stage  in  1847,  to 
become  the  wife  of  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt 
of  Liverpool. 

Charlotte  Cnshman  called  few  new 
plays  into  being.  Dramas,  entitled  Infatua- 
tion, by  James  Kenny,  1845,  and  Duchess 
Elinour  by  the  late  H.  F.  Chorley,  1854, 
were  produced  for  her,  but  were  summarily 
condemned  by  the  audience,  being  scarcely 
permitted  indeed  a  second  performance  in 
either  case.  Otherwise,  she  did  not  add 
to  her  repertory.  For  many  years  she  led 
the  life  of  a  "  star,"  fulfilling  brief  engage- 
ments here  and  there,  appearing  now  for 
a  term  in  London,  and  now  travelling 
through  the  provinces,  playing  some  half- 
a-dozen  characters  over  and  over  again. 
Of  these,  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Katherine, 
and  Meg  Merrilies  were  perhaps  the  most 
frequently  demanded.  Her  fame  and 
fortune  she  always  d;  ted  from  the  im- 
mediate recognition  she  obtained  upon  her 
first  performance  in  London.  But  she 
made  frequent  visits  to  America ;  indeed, 
she  crossed  the  Atlantic  "  upwards  of  six- 
teen times,"  says  her  biographer.  In  1854, 
she  took  a  house  in  Bolton  Row,  Mayfair, 
"  where  for  some  years  she  dispensed  the 
most  charming  and  genial  hospitality, "and, 
notably,  entertained  Ristori  on  her  first 
visit  to  England  in  1856.  Several  winters 
she  passed  in  Rome,  occupying  apartments 
in  the  Via  Gregoriana,  where  she  cordially 
received  a  host  of  friends  and  visitors  of 
all  nations.  In  1859  she  was  called  to 
Engrland  by  her  sister's  fatal  illness  ;  in 
1866  she  was  again  summoned  to  England 
to  attend  the  deathbed  of  her  mother.  In 
1860  she  was  playing  jn  all  the  chief 
cities  of  America.  Three  years  later  she 
again  visited  America,  her  chief  object 
being  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  aid  the  sick  and  wounded, 
victims  of  the  civil  war.  During  the  late 
years  of  her  life,  she  appeared  before  the 
public  more  as  a  dramatic  reader  than  as 
an  actress.  There  were  long  intervals 
between  her  theatrical  engagements  ;  she 
seemed  to  quit  her  profession  only  to 
return  to  it  after  an  interval  with  renewed 
appetite,  and  she  incurred  reproaches  be- 
cause of  the  frequency  of  her  farewells, 
and  the  doubt  that  prevailed  as  to  whether 
her  "  last  appearances  "  were  really  to  be 
the  "  very  last."  Yet  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  at  a  very  early  period  in  her  career 
she  contemplated  its  termination  ;  in  the 
first  instance  because  of  the  disappoint- 


ments she   had   incurred,  and  afterwards 
by  reason  of  her  great  good  fortune.  "  You 
talk  of  quitting  the  profession  in  a  year," 
her  firm  friend  Colley  Grattan,  consul  and 
novelist,  writes  to  her  in  1842 ;  "  I  expect 
to  see  you  stand  very  high  indeed  in  it  by 
that  time.  You  must  neither  write  nor  think 
nor  speak   in  the  mood   that  beset  yon 
three  days  ago."     And  immediately  aftep 
her  first   appearance  in  London,  in  1845, 
she  wrote  to  her  mother  :  "I  have  given 
myself  five  years  more,  and  I  think  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  will  have  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  retire  upon ;  that  will,  if  well 
invested,  give  us  a  comfortable  home  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  a  quiet  corner  in 
some  respectable  graveyard."     It  was  not 
until  1874,  however,  that  she  took  final 
leave  of  the  New  York  stage,  amid  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm,   with   many  poetic 
and  other  ceremonies.     She  was  the  sub- 
ject   of    addresses    in    prose    and   verse. 
She  was  presented  with  a  laurel  wreath 
bound   with   white  ribbon,  resting   upon 
a    purple    velvet    cushion,    npon    which 
an  inscription  was  embroidered  in  golden 
letters ;  a  torch-bearing  procession  escorted 
her  from  the  theatre  to  her  hotel ;  she  was 
serenaded  at  midnight ;  and  in  her  honour 
Fifth  Avenue  blazed  with  fireworks.    After 
this  came  farewells  to  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  cities,  and  to  these  succeeded 
readings  all  over  the  country.     It  is  to  be 
said,  however,  that   incessant  work   had 
become  a  necessity  with  her ;  not  because 
of  its  pecuniary  results,  but   as  a  means 
of  obtaining  mental  relief,  or  comparative 
forgetfulness   for  a  season.     During   the 
last  five  or  six  years  of  her  life  she  was 
afilicted  with  an  incurable  and  agonising 
malady ;  vainly  she  sought  aid  from  medi- 
cine, from  the  German  baths,  from  sur- 
gical operations  nnder  the  advice  of  Sir 
James  Simpson  and  Sir  James  Paget.    She 
possessed  originally  a  powerful  constitu- 
tion, with  most  indomitable  conrage  ;  she 
knew  that  she  had  returned  to  her  native 
land   to   die  there.     But  she  resolved  to 
contest  inch  by  inch  the  advance  of  death, 
and  to  make  what  remained  to  her  of  life 
as  useful  and  valuable  as  might  be,  both  to 
herself  and  to  others.     Under  most  painful 
conditions  she  toiled  unceasingly,  moving 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  passing 
days  and  nights  in  railway  journeys.     In 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  writes  :  *'  I  do  get 
so  dreadfully  depressed  about  myself,  and 
all  things  seem  so  hopeless  to  me  at  those 
times,  that  I  pray  God  to  take  me  quickly 
at  any  moment,  so  that  I  may  not  torture 
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those  I  love  by  letting  them  see  my  pain. 
But  when  the  dark  hour  passes,  and  I  try 
to  forget  by  constant  occupation  that  I 
have  such  a  load  near  my  heart,  then  it  is 
not  so  bad."  She  died  almost  painlessly 
at  last  on  the  18th  February,  1876  ;  even 
so  late  as  the  3rd  February  she  had  been 
speaking  of  the  possibility  of  her  journey- 
ing to  California  to  give  a  long  promised 
series  of  readings  there.  She  was  buried 
at  Mount  Auburn — she  had  expressed  her 
wishes  in  this  respect,  and  had  even 
selected  her  pall-bearers,  and  ordered  all 
the  details  of  her  funeral — within  sight 
of  her  "dear  Boston,"  as  she  called  it; 
while  admitting  that  in  her  native  city 
"  they  never  believed  in  me  so  much  as 
they  did  elsewhere,"  and  bestowed  but 
niggard  patronage  upon  her  early  benefits. 
Boston,  however,  duly  honoured  the  later 
years,  and  cherishes  the  memory  of  the 
actress  :  the  house  in  which  she  was  born 
is  now  a  public  building  devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  Cushman  School. 

Charlotte  Cushman  may  assuredly  be 
accounted  an  actress  of  genius  in  right  of 
her  originality,  her  vivid  power  of  depict- 
ing emotion,  the  vehemence  and  intensity 
of  her  histrionic  manner.  Her  best  suc- 
cesses were  obtained  in  tragedy,  although 
she  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
could  deliver  the  witty  speeches  of  Rosa- 
lind or  of  Beatrice  with  excellent  point 
and  effect.  Her  Meg  Merrilies  will  pro- 
bably be  remembered  as  her  most  impres- 
sive achievement;  it  was  really,  as  she 
played  it,  a  character  of  her  own  inven- 
tion ;  but,  in  truth,  it  taxed  her  intellectual 
resources  far  less  than  her  Bianca,  her 
Queen  Katherine,  or  her  Lady  Macbeth. 
Her  physical  peculiarities  no  doubt  limited 
the  range  of  her  efforts,  hindered  her 
advance  as  an  actress,  or  urged  her 
towards  exceptional  impersonations  ;  her 
performances  lacked  femineity,  to  use 
Coleridge's  word  ;  but  in  power  to  stir 
an  audience,  to  touch  their  sympathies, 
to  kindle  their  enthusiasm,  and  compel 
their  applause,  she  takes  rank  among 
the  finest  players.  And  Miss  Stebbins's 
fervid  and  affecting  biography  of  her 
friend  admirably  demonstrates  that  the 
woman  was  not  less  estimable  than  the 
actress  ;  that  Charlotte  Cushman  was  of 
noble  character,  intellectual,  large  and 
tender-hearted,  of  exemplary  conduct  in 
every  respect.  The  simple,  direct  earnest- 
ness of  her  manner  upon  the  mimic  scene 
characterised  her  proceedings  in  real  life. 


She  was  at  once  the  slave  and  the  bene- 
factress of  her  family ;  she  was  devotedly 
fond  of  children  ;  she  was  of  liberal  and 
generous  nature;  she  was  happiest  when 
conferring  kindnesses  upon  others ;  her 
career  abounded  in  self-sacrifice.  She  pre- 
tended to  few  accomplishments,  to  little 
cultivation  of  a  literary  sort ;  but  she  could 
write,  as  Miss  Stebbins  proves,  excellent 
letters,  now  grave,  now  gay,  now  reflective, 
now  descriptive,  always  interesting,  and 
altogether  remarkable  for  sound  sense,  and 
for  force  and  skill  of  expression.  Her 
death  was  regarded  in  America  almost  as 
a  national  catastrophe.  As  Miss  Stebbins 
writes,  "  the  press  of  the  entire  country 
bore  witness  to  her  greatness,  and  laid 
their  tributes  upon  her  tomb." 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 
I. 
Just  seven  years  it  is  since  Dick  and  I 
first  packed  our  boxes  for  Switzerland — at 
least,  since  I  packed  them,  while  Dick  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  table  in  his  cricketing 
flannels,  contributing  his  quota  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  all  sorts  of  impossible  and  ridi- 
culous additions  to  our  travelling  wardrobe. 
We  should  have  been  a  large  party  then, 
as  well  as  a  merry  one,  for  not  only  was 
poor  dear  father  still  alive,  and  Alice  un- 
married, but  both  the  boys  were  at  home, 
and  a  friend  of  Dick's,  young  Horace 
NeviUe,  had  come  "  down,"  as  he  called  it, 
from  Oxford  with  him,  and  was  going  with 
us.  But  we  never  started.  Something,  I 
forget  what,  occurred  just  at  the  last 
moment  to  postpone  the  journey,  first  for 
a  week,  then  for  a. month,  then  as  the  year 
drew  on,  to  next  season.  And  before  next 
season  came,  our  happy  party  was  broken 
up,  and  all  thoughts  of  Switzerland  at  an 
end.  It  was  in  the  bitter  March  winds  that 
poor  father  caught  the  cold  which  we  vainly 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  nurse  ;  and  by  the 
time  the  treacherous  April  sun  was  shining 
upon  his  grave,  we  knew  why  it  was  that  he 
had  insisted  on  struggling  on  till  the  struggle 
had  ended  in  costing  him  his  life.  We  did 
not  reproach  his  memory,  dear  old  man, 
even  in  our  thoughts.  It  was  for  our 
sakes,  not  his  own,  that  he  wished  to  double 
at  a  stroke  the  property,  which,  as  it  stood, 
would  have  left  us  all,  not  exactly  rich, 
perhaps,  but  quite  sufficiently  well  off. 
And  if  the  speculation  into  which  he  was 
induced  to  plunge  not  only  failed  in  doing 
this,  but  swallowed  up  every  sixpence  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  ours,  that  was 
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not  his  fault,  but  that  of  the  treacherous 
friend,  who  took  advantage  of  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  business  to  persuade  him 
into  it. 

However,  I  must  not  linger  over  that 
part  of  my  story,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  Swiss  tour  of  this  summer,  except 
that,  as  I  once  more  worked  away  at  stow- 
ing the  shirts  and  socks,  whilst  Dick  sat 
again  upon  the  table,  this  time  with  a 
pipe  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  cricket-bat, 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  for  a  moment 
of  that  first  packing,  and  heaving  just 
the  ghost  of  a  sigh  at  the  remembrance 
of  all  that  followed.  But  that  is  all  past 
now.  Enough  that,  after  the  first  stun- 
ning effect  of  the  news  that  we  were  penni- 
less had  passed  away,  we  all  settled  down 
pretty  quickly  in  our  new  grooves.  As 
for  good  advice,  our  relations  on  both  sides 
of  the  house  kindly  supplied  us  with  any 
quantity  of  that;  whilst  aid  of  a  some- 
what more  practical  and  substantial  de- 
scription came  from  quarters  whence,  in 
our  youthful  ignorance  of  the  droll  ways 
of  human  nature,  we  should  never  have 
thought  of  looking  for  it. 

Old  Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  great  railway 
contractor,  who  had  been  a  thorn  in  papa's 
side  ever  since  he  came  into  the  parish, 
came  blustering  into  the  house  the  very 
day  after  the  news  first  got  abroad ;  seized 
bodily  upon  Jack,  the  youngest  but  one  of 
us,  vowed  nature  had  always  intended  him 
for  an  engineer,  took  him  into  his  own 
office,  and  is  paying  him  now  a  handsome 
salary  on  some  one  or  other  of  his  wonderful 
works  in  South  America.  Jim  Sanders, 
in  whose  boat  we  used  to  go  out  fishing, 
came  up  stammering  and  clearing  his 
throat,  and  smoothing  down  his  grizzled 
forelock,  as  he  reminded  us  how  fond 
Harry  was  of  the  sea,  and  told  us  as  how 
his  old  owners  owed  him  a  turn  for  that 
little  job  out  among  the  islands,  and  had 
offered,  if  so  be  as  we  wouldn't  be  offended, 
to  take  the  boy  without  any  premium  as 
midshipman  in  one  of  their  big  Calcutta 
ships,  of  which  Harry  now  hopes  to  be 
captain  in  time.  As  for  Dick  and  me,  we 
meant  to  keep  together — at  all  events,  till 
one  or  other  of  us  got  married,  which  both 
agreed,  was  the  last  thing  likely  to  occur. 
Poor  Dick  had  to  take  his  name  off  the 
books  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  his  caution- 
money  was  all  there  was  with  which  to 
start  the  whole  of  us.  But  the  captain 
of  the  county  town  eleven,  to  which  our 
village  club  administered  such  a  thrashing 
the  summer  before,  and  who  had  taken  a 


fancy  to  Dick  from  the  way  in  which  he 
had  scattered  his  bails  with  the  first  ball  of 
the  second  over,  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  a  friend  on  the  London  press,  through 
whose  aid  Dick,  assisted  by  my  own  little 
salary  as  telegraph  operator,  managed  to 
provide  us  both,  first  with  bread  and 
cheese,  then  with  more  substantial,  if  not 
more  delicate  diet.  And  so  things  went 
on,  till  last  Christmas  Dick  made  a  hit. 
A  story  of  his  in  The  Universal  Review 
had  somehow  hit  the  taste  both  of  the 
critics  and  of  the  public.  A  second  edition  of 
the  January  number  had  had  to  be  printed. 
Half-a-dozen  other  editors  had  written  to 
suggest  that  he  should  contribute  some- 
thing to  their  pages.  The  first  of  the  new 
stories  had  turned  out  even  more  successful 
than  its  predecessor,  and  Dick's  way  was 
clear  before  him  at  last. 

"  Dolly,"  said  he,  one  evening,  slapping 
down  triumphantly  before  me  a  slip  of 
pink  paper,  which  represented  the  proceeds 
of  his  last  contribution  to  The  Universal, 
and  which  would  raise  the  little  balance 
standing  in  our  joint  names  in  the  savings- 
bank  to  the  very  respectable  figure  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings  and  ninepence — "Dolly,  after 
next  week  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  another 
murder  for  a  month  !" 

I  should  have  been  more  startled  by 
this  announcement  had  I  not  been  aware 
that  he  was  speaking  simply  in  his  pro- 
fessional character  as  reporter  to  The  Daily 
Phonograph.  Still,  after  working  on  for 
more  than  five  years  without  a  day's  break, 
except  on  Sunday  and  so  forth,  the  sudden 
suggestion  of  a  whole  month's  holiday  almost 
took  away  one's  breath.  My  sewing-machine 
ceased  chattering,  the  shirt  that  I  was 
making  for  him  slipped  quietly  to  the  ground, 
and  I  sat  and  gaped  at  him  idiotically. 

Dick  laughed,  and  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Qaite  true,  old  fellow,"  he  cried — 
he  had  got  into  a  way  of  calling  me  "  old 
fellow,"  which  would  have  sorely  shocked 
some  of  our  good  aunts  and  cousins  if 
they  had  not,  fortunately  for  all  of  us, 
quite  fallen  of  late  out  of  the  way  of  re- 
membering our  existence — "quite  true, 
Dolly.  I've  got  plenty  of  orders  for  work 
now.  We've  enough  laid  by  for  any 
sudden  accident.  It'll  pay  us  both  to  take  a 
spell ;  and  where  do  you  think  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  we  shall  take  it  ?  " 

I  sat  and  gaped  at  him  still  for  a 
moment  or  two.  My  ideas  of  an  "  outing  " 
had  grown  cramped  in   these  last  hard- 
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working  years,  and  could  not  expand 
themselves  with  the  mascnline  rapidity  of 
his.  Primrose  Hill  ? — Richmond  Park  ? — 
the  river  ? — Crystal  Palace  ?  None  of 
these  seemed  exactly  the  spot  for  a  whole 
month's  holiday.  Then  suddenly  an  idea 
flashed  across  me,  and,  jumping  up  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  upsetting  the  sewing- 
machine  altogether,  I  clapped  my  hands 
together,  and  cried  out,  "  Switzerland  !  " 

Dick  laughed  again,  and  the  next 
minute  his  arm  was  round  my  waist,  and 
we  were  spinning  round  the  little  room  in 
a  sort  of  delirious  waltz,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  furniture  and  fittings. 

By-and-by  we  stopped,  picked  up  the 
chairs,  reassured  our  landlady,  who  had 
rushed  breathless  up  the  kitchen  stairs  in 
full  conviction  of  a  sudden  attack  of  in- 
sanity on  the  part  of  her  ground- floor 
lodgers,  £ind  sat  down  to  a  serious  con- 
sultation over  the  programme  of  our  pro- 
jected tour. 

The  first  point  was  as  to  the  amount  of 
cloth  available  for  our  coat :  and  this  we 
at  once  decide  shall  be  the  "odd  money." 
A  hundred  pounds  we  will  leave  un- 
touched in  the  bank  as  a  reserve  against 
the  proverbial  rainy  day ;  so  we  have  just 
forty-seven  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  and 
ninepence,  or  exactly  twenty- three  pounds, 
seventeen  shillings  and  tenpence-halfpenny 
apiece. 

"A  pound  a  day  father  used  to  reckon 
it,"  says  Dick,  "and  there  were  no  rail- 
ways in  their  time." 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  re- 
member they  used  to  travel  in  quite 
different  fashion,  sleeping  a  night  or  two 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  and  taking  at  least 
a  fortnight  on  their  leisurely  journey 
thence  to  Bale.  Now,  as  I  sagely  observe, 
people  must  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  juet  the 
same,  whether  they  travel  twenty  miles  in 
the  day  or  two  hundred ;  but  it  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  daily 
expenses,  whether  the  cost  of  the  two 
hundred  miles  travelling  is  spread  over 
ten  days  or  one.  Whereupon  Dick  com- 
pliments mc  upon  being  a  Colenso  in  petti- 
coats, and  we  arrive  at  the  joint  conclusion 
that  any  conclusion  at  which  we  might 
arrive  would  not  improbably  be  fallacious, 
and  that,  in  simpler  phrase,  we  had  better 
see  about  it  to-morrow. 

What  a  different  world  it  is  to-morrow, 
when,  after  travelling  uncounted  miles  by 
wrong  trains  without  a  ticket,  crossing  un- 
numbered seas  on  the  deck  of  my  wicker 
dress-basket,  and  climbing  infinite  Alps  in 


the  light  costume  ordinarily  appropriated 
to  the  hours  of  slumber,  the  roar  of  an 
avalanche  over  the  Mer  de  Glace  awakens 
me  to  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  Hann  has 
bin  a  'ammerin'  at  my  door  for  the  last 
ten  minutes,  and  that  if  I  don't  look 
precious  sharp  I  shan't  have  no  time  for 
breakfuss  afore  the  'bus  comes  by!  Break- 
fast !  Good  gracious  !  What  is  breakfast 
to  a  young  woman  who  a  week  hence  will 
be  taking  her  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette 
among  the  Alps  ?  As  for  being  short  of 
time,  so  much  the  better.  We  shall  often 
have  to  dress  against  time  in  this  wonder- 
ful journey  on  which  we  are  going,  and 
the  sooner  one  gets  into  practice  the 
better.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
may  not  be  as  well  to  pack  up  sponge  and 
tooth-brush  and  hair-brush,  and  so  forth, 
as  each  is  done  with,  just  to  get  into  the 
way  of  it ! 

Whether  I  get  to  the  office  by  way  of 
Geneva  or  of  Bale,  I  really  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  get  there  somehow,  and  the 
familiar  old  tap,  tap,  tap,  tap,  begins  once 
more  as  I  send  off  message  after  message, 
now  announcing  the  sudden  death  of  hus- 
band or  mother ;  now  bidding  the  wife  at 
home  despatch  an  instant  messenger  with 
the  bunch  of  keys  left  in  the  grey  trousers 
pocket ;  now  ordering  or  counter-ordering, 
in  briefest  possible  terms,  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  so  many  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  stocks  or  shares;  now  flashing  along 
the  wire,  in  equally  laconic  phrase,  the 
command  for  "  Dinner — seven  sharp. 
Salmon ! "  As  a  rule,  despite  my  five 
years'  habituation,  I  take  rather  a  lively 
interest  in  these  little  flying  glimpses  of 
my  neighbours'  affairs.  To-day,  my  in- 
strument knows  quite  as  much  about  them 
as  I  do,  till  suddenly  I  awake  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock,  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Smith,  whose  affec- 
tionate wife  I  have  just  bidden  to  meet 
him  at  Interlachen  on  Monday  next,  really 
desires  that  delightful  reunion  to  take 
place  in  the  less  romantic,  but  nearer 
neighbourhood  of  Islington.  And  then  I 
pull  myself  together,  and  finally  dismiss 
Switzerland  from  my  mind  till  the  day's 
work  shall  be  over,  devoutly  trusting  the 
while  that  my  wandering  wita  may  not 
prove  to  have  introduced  in  the  last  hour 
or  two  any  further  unnecessary  compli- 
cations into  the  affairs  of  men. 

It  is  rather  a  relief  when  the  day  oomes 
to  an  end  without  any  irate  demands  for 
the  repetition  of  incomprehensible  mes- 
sages.    And  by  this  time  everybody  in  the 
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instrument- room  knows  what  is  the  matter 
with  me ;  and  though  some  of  them  pre- 
tend to  be  serenely  amused  at  my  excite- 
ment over  such  a  trifle  as  a  run  through 
Switzerland — with  one's  brother,  too  ! — I 
am  quite  sure  they  would,  any  of  them,  be 
only  too  delighted  with  the  chance.  One 
practical  piece  of  counsel  I  get,  at  all 
events,  out  of  the  Babel  of  suggestions 
which  fills  up  all  the  unemployed  moments 
of  the  afternoon.  And  that  is,  "  Go  to 
Gawk."  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  the 
young  lady  who  gives  it,  and  who  does 
not  increase  my  love  for  her  by  the  view 
she  takes  of  my  proposed  chaperonage 
by  Dick.  But  there,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that,  as  she  herself  puts  it,  "  she  knows  her 
way  about,"  and  equally  so  that  if  I  "  want 
to  see  all  the  fun  of  the  fair  "  that  is  the 
only  way  to  do  it ;  and  that  if  we  have  to 
look  out  for  ourselves,  such  a  pair  of  inno- 
cents as  Dick  and  I  must  be  will  never 
get  any  farther  than  **  Ballong."  Now  I 
don't  know  that  I  particularly  want  to  see 
w^hat  Loo  Williams  calls  all  the  fun  of  the 
fair.  But  I  do  decidedly  wish  to  get  very 
much  farther  than  Boulogne.  So  on  my 
way  home  I  call  in  at  Messrs.  Gawks',  and 
ask  for  a  programme  of  Swiss  Tours,  and 
for  twopence  I  obtain  a  large  pamphlet  of 
forty-four  closely-printed  pages,  with  a  gor- 
geous picture  of  the  "  Chief  Gawk's  Offices," 
and  a  somewhat  bewildering  frontispiece, 
representing,  apparently,  a  young  lady  in  a 
flannel-petticoat  hailing  a  passing  steamer ; 
and  a  plump  young  sphinx  taking  an 
airing  on  camel-back,  and  looking  out  of 
the  corners  of  her  eyes  at  a  group  of 
Italian  peasants,  seated  right  in  the  track 
of  what  looks  like  a  gigantic  cruet-stand, 
with  only  the  vinegar  cruet  in  it,  rushing 
swiftly  down  a  semi-circular  railway  from 
the  summit  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Then,  to  make  matters  quite  sure,  I  invest 
another  shilling  in  a  book  of  Conti- 
nental Time  Tables,  and  finally,  as  I  turn 
away,  my  eye  is  caught  by  a  very  small, 
very  thin,  green  volume,  bearing  on  its 
side  the  fascinating  legend,  "  Travelling 
and  its  Requirements.  Addressed  to  Ladies. 
By  a  Lady."  That  surely  must  be  the 
very  thing  I  require.  A  shilling  seems 
certainly  rather  a  high  price  for  a  hundred 
small  pages  of  large  type.  But  one  doesn't 
go  to  Switzerland  every  day,  so  I  add  the 
little  green  volume  to  my  purchases,  and 
hurry  off  before  I  am  tempted  to  any 
further  literary  extravagance. 

When  I    get  home   Dick   has  not   yet 
arrived,  and  I  plunge  at  once  into  my  own 


particular  little  green  volume,  not  alto- 
gether, I  am  afraid,  without  a  mean  idea  of 
assimilating  the  valuable  advice  it  contains 
before  that  stern  economist  shall  make  his 
appearance.  I  am  a  little  startled  on 
opening  the  book  hap-hazard,  to  get  my 
first  golden  maxim  in  the  shape  of  a  strong 
recommendation  to  make  a  little  tour  of 
— the  world,  and  see  for  myself  the  con- 
dition of  my  brethren  in  foreign  lands,  so 
that  on  returning  I  may  "  use  my  powerful 
influence  in  forwarding  Missionary  Work, 
and  be  able  to  speak  all  the  more  eloquently 
in  this  righteous  cause  from  personal  ex- 
perience of  even  a  short  duration."  It  is 
a  relief  to  find,  on  glancing  a  few  lines 
further  back,  that  this  very  serious 
suggestion  is  made  not  to  me,  but  only  to 
"  the  very  large  number  of  ladies  who  have 
bountiful  means,  and  whose  daily  complaint 
is  lack  of  occupation."  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  "  sixteen  days  spent  in  America, 
visiting  all  the  principal  points  of  interest ; " 
two  days  in  Japan,  doing  ditto  ;  a  possible 
but  doubtful  sojourn  in  China,  of  sufficient 
length  to  get  from  Hong  Kong  to  Canton 
and  back ;  a  day  at  Singapore,  and  so  forth, 
would  very  much  have  enlarged  my 
powerful  influence  in  forwarding  mis- 
sionary work,  even  in  the  days  when 
I  had  bountiful  means.  At  present,  .the 
mere  preliminary  process  of  "combining 
the  outfit  suggested  for  America  with 
that  for  the  south  of  Prance,  adding  a 
proportionate  amount  of  under-clothing, 
and  one  extra  woollen  costume  for  steam- 
boat wear,"  would  decidedly  leave  me  with 
what  Dick  calls  a  minus  quantity  of  coin, 
wherewith  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  little 
seven  months'  missionary  expedition  round 
the  world. 

Recovering  my  breath  as  quickly  as 
possible,  I  make  a  dash  to  the  very 
end  of  the  book,  and  find  myself  sud- 
denly confronted  with — a  list  of  her 
Majesty's  household.  This  part  of  my 
travelling  experiences,  however,  is  com- 
plete. I  took  my  personally  conducted 
tour  among  the  gold  sticks  and  silver 
sticks  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  and  right 
glad  was  I  when  it  was  over,  and  I  had 
backed  safely  out  of  the  Presence  without 
throwing  a  back  somersault  over  my  train. 
So  I  try  back,  and  come  upon  another 
highly  recommended  tour — to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  I  find,  however,  that  "  the  chief 
diversion  in  this  region  consists  in  watching 
the  gambols  of  whales,  dolphins,  and  nume- 
rous other  specimens  of  the  finny  tribe,"  and 
remain  untempted.    Wherewith  I  abandon 
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all  discouraging  research,  and  set  myself 
steadily  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

And  here  my  lady  adviser  and  myself 
are  quite  in  accord.  "As  surely,"  she 
exclaims,  "as  spring  succeeds  winter,  and 
leaves  and  blossoms  burst  upon  lately 
barren  trees,  do  we  dwellers  in  cities  and 
towns  long  to  fly  to  the  open  country,  so 
as  to  enjoy  life  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 
Happy  are  those  whose  purses  and  occu- 
pations allow  them  immediately  to  obey 
this  impulse,  and  to  imbibe  a  new  draught 
of  health  from  nature's  ever- bubbling 
fountain." 

My  own  views  exactly,  only  much  more 
beautifully  put  than  I  could  ever  hope  to 
put  them.  And  then,  more  delightful  still, 
comes  tbe  welcome  assurance  that  "for- 
tunately travelling  has  become  a  com- 
paratively inexpensive  luxury,"  and  I 
begin  to  speculate  whether,  under  these 
improved  circumstances,  we  may  not, 
perhaps,  add  Italy  to  our  programme.  So 
intoxicating  is  the  notion  that  I  spin  my 
little  green  friend  joyously  to  the  ceiling, 
and  clap  my  hands  half-a-dozen  times  before 
it  comes  down  again.  When  it  does  come 
down  my  effervescence  comes  down  also 
with  some  rapidity,  for  it  opens  at  an 
ominous  little  paragraph  headed  "Ex- 
penses," from  which  I  learn,  to  my  dismay, 
that  "  These  may  be  calculated  to  average, 
with  economy,  including  railway  fares  and 
hotel  bills,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
shillings  per  day  for  each  person."  This  is 
what  Dick,  who  of  course  chooses  this  most 
mal  apropos  moment  for  his  appearance,  calls 
"  a  facer,"  and  our  physiognomies  lengthen. 
It  is  some  little  satisfaction  to  find  that  our 
adviser's  views  on  the  subject  of  economy 
are,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  liberal  kind,  and  not 
altogether  incapable  of  compression.  The 
daily  average,  for  instance,  is  probably  not 
lowered  by  her  conviction  that,  though 
attendance  is  usually  charged  for  in  hotel 
bills,  a  few  francs  given  to  the  servants  is 
"  a  splendid  investment ;"  whilst  our  own 
ideas  of  roughing  it  have  become,  after  the 
last  few  years'  experience,  of  a  severer 
cast  than  is  implied  by  the  advice  to  take 
"  aa  many  wraps  as  can  conveniently  be 
strapped  together,"  or  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation to  take  "  a  small  lunch  basket, 
fully  fitted  with  knives,  large  and  small 
forks,  glass,  plates,  and  napkins."  This, 
our  adviser  tells  us,  "can  always  be 
replenished  with  cold  viands,  wine,  &c., 
at  a  very  small  cost  from  any  hotel,  and 
as  the  distance  is  often  great  between  the 
railway    buffets,   will    be    found    a  real 


pleasure  and  comfort  to  refresh  exhausted 
nature  when  required ;  nothing  adding  to 
the  fatigue  of  travelling  so  much  as  hunger 
and  thirst.  A  little  fruit,"  also  she  thinks, 
"should  not  be  forgotten;"  and  on  the 
whole,  we  begin  to  hope  that  if  this  be  the 
basis  of  our  lady  adviser's  calculations,  we 
may  manage  not  so  seriously  to  exceed  the 
traditional  pound  a  day,  after  all. 

But  it  is  clear  we  shall  have  to  be 
economical  in  earnest.  So  we  put  our 
lady  adviser  on  one  side  as  too  grand  in 
her  ideas  for  us,  and  turn  to  our  twopenny 
Excursionist  as  likely  to  offer  suggestions 
more  in  accord  with  our  limited  means. 

And  here  indeed  we  find  a  perfect  mael- 
strom of  suggestions  for  some  rambles, 
long  and  short,  over  every  portion  of  the 
excursionist's  globe.  We  should  have  been 
grateful,  indeed,  if  the  omniscient  compiler 
would,  in  the  absence  of  an  index,  have 
classed  his  wanderings  in  a  somewhat 
more  comprehensible  fashion.  Alton 
Towers  seems  somehow  to  have  got 
mixed  up,  now  with  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
now  with  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the 
Flushing  route  to  the  Continent.  The 
route  through  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land leads  us  by  way  of  the  West  of 
England  to  Paris  again ;  to  which,  with  a 
little  interlude  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  are 
devoted  four  whole  pages,  in  which  special 
express  services  that  take  only  thirteen 
hours  by  way  of  Dover  and  Calais  (!) 
and  personally  conducted  excursions,  and 
weekly  excursions  which  are  apparently 
not  personally  conducted,  but  only  "accom- 
panied by  conductors "  of  some  unex- 
plainedly  impersonal  description,  and  other 
excursions  still  which  are  personally  con- 
ducted, but  which  travel  on  the  same  days, 
by  the  same  routes,  and  at  the  same  hours, 
alternate  with  little  advertisements  of 
"  Gawk's  Exhibition  Boarding-House,"  and 
"Gawk's  Guide  to  Paris,"  and  tables  of 
fares  from  provincial  stations  to  London 
and  back,  and  four-in-hand  carriage  drives 
to  battlefields  and  Prussian  cemeteries,  and 
so  forth,  till  my  poor  head  begins  fairly  to 
buzz,  and  it  is  with  a  little  shriek  of  relief 
that  I  turn  to  the  next  page  and  find  it 
headed  with  the  welcome  words,  "  Cheap 
Excursion  to  Paris  and  Switzerland."  At 
Last ! 

"  Hero  we  are,  Dick  !  '  Cheap  Per- 
sonally Conducted  Excursion  to  Paris 
and  Switzerland,  including  Neuchatel, 
Berne,  Lausanne,  Martigny,  Chamounix, 
Geneva,  &c.,  with  hotel  accommodation, 
&c.  &c.     Leaving  London  on ' " 
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"  Well  ?  "  says  Dick,  looking  up,  pencil 
in  hand,  from  the  calculations  he  has  been 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  diligently  making 
on  the  back  of  one  of  the  neat  little  maps 
in  the  railway  book. 

"Leaving  London,"  I  continue  in  a 
much  less  exultant  tone,  "  on  Saturday, 
24th  June  ;  intending  passengers  to 
register  their  names  by  paying  a  deposit 
of  five  pounds  one  week  before." 

"  Which,"  observes  Dick,  dryly,  "as  this 
happens  to  be  the  somethingth  of  July,  we 
had  better  set  about  doing  pretty  soon." 

"But  there  is  nothing  more  about 
Switzerland,  Dick,"  I  reply  dolorously. 
"  The  next  thing  is  a  list  of  fares  from 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  all  sorts  of 
places  to  Antwerp  and  Hamburg." 

"  Bosh  !  "  says  Dick,  returning  to  his 
calculations. 

And  indeed  I  find  that  it  is  bosh,  for  on 
the  very  next  page  comes  another  per- 
sonally conducted  tour  to  Paris  and 
Switzerland,  including  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  and  Chamounix,  and  leaving  London 
— good  gracious  !  leaving  London  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  day  as  the  other.  So,  too, 
does  the  next,  which  to  the  attractions 
of  Switzerland  adds  those  of  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Black  Forest,  but 
which,  like  its  predecessors,  labours 
under  the  slight  drawback  of  being 
already  about  half-way  on  its  journey 
by  the  time  my  twopence  has  been  laid 
out  upon  the  information.  And  then 
we  have  seemingly  done  with  Switzerland 
altogether,  and  wander  disconsolate  about 
Norway  and  Sweden  till  the  "  Seventh 
Annual  Tour  round  the  World  "  brings  us 
back  once  more  to  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire, 
Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  so  forth. 

By  this  time  I  seem  to  have  got  into 
a  sort  of  ghastly  dream,  and  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  when  Dick  suddenly  looks 
up  from  his  railway  book  and  asks,  not 
without  severity : 

"  If  it  is  sixty-six  miles  from  Boulogne 
to  Abbeville,  how  many  miles  from  Abbe- 
ville to  Boulogne  ?  " 

"  Sixty-six,"  I  reply,  feeling  quite  sure 
beforehand  that  the  answer  will  be  wrong. 
And  wrong  it  is.  The  distance  from  Abbe- 
ville to  Boulogne,  according  to  our  railway- 
book,  is  forty-eight  miles  and  a  half. 

"If  it  is  fifteen  miles  from  Creil  to 
Paris,"  pursues  Dick,  "how  many  from 
Paris  to  Creil?" 

I  reply  "  Thirty  "  at  a  venture. 

"Wrong  again,"  says  Dick;  "thirty- 
three.      Take   another   line.      Porty-nine 


miles  from  Mantes  to  Rouen — how  many 
from  Rouen  to  Mantes  ?  Why,  fifty,  of 
course.  Fifteen  from  Rouen  to  Cleres — 
how  many  from  Cleres  to  Rouen  ?" 

I  shake  my  head  in  silent  despair. 

And  then  for  a  minute  or  two  we  look 
at  each  other,  book  in  hand,  and  Dick 
laughs,  and  I  feel  more  than  half  inclined 
to  do  the  other  thing.     At  last — 

"Dick,"  I  say,  "after  all,  it  doesn't 
matter  how  far  it  is  from  anywhere  to 
anywhere  else." 

"  From  the  abstract  point  of  view  ? " 
rejoins  Dick.     "  Certainly  not." 

"  From  our  point  of  view,"  I  reply 
stoutly.  "All  we  want  to  know  is  how 
to  get  there,  and  what  it  will  cost ;  so 
give  me  the  railway  book  like  a  good  boy, 
and  amuse  yourself  with  the  Excur- 
sionist while  I  make  out  the  journey." 

"  Two  penn'orth  !"  says  Dick,  and  grins 
sardonically,  as  he  gives  me  the  guide, 
and,  lighting  his  pipe,  throws  himself  at 
full  length  upon  our  little  horse-hair  sofa, 
and  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Excursionist. 

I  close  my  ears  to  the  covert  sarcasm, 
and  devote  myself  diligently  to  the  pages 
of  the  guide. 

At  the  first  glance  I 'see  that  one  of  my 
main  troubles  is  at  an  end.  The  volcanic 
convulsion,  which  in  the  previous  volume 
appears  to  have  mixed  up  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  in  one  excursionary 
chaos,  has  not  made  itself  felt  here,  or  at 
least  only  in  a  very  mild  degree.  England 
and  Belgium  and  Switzerland  are  a  little 
mixed  just  at  first ;  the  Flashing  route 
seems  as  usual  a  little  uncertain  as  to  its 
legitimate  position,  and  thrusts  itself  anxi- 
ously in  wherever  an  opening  seems  to  offer. 
The  line  of  demarcation,  too,  between 
Holland  and  Germany  seems,  as  I  observe, 
drawn  with  a  vagueness  which  must  be 
more  pleasing  to  Prince  von  Bismarck 
than  to  the  ordinary  traveller ;  nor  is  it 
quite  so  clear  as  might  be  wished  to  my 
limited  geographical  capacity  which  of 
the  Austrian  railways  it  is  that  conveys 
passengers  via  Berlin  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  Dresden — from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg 
or  Moscow — from  Altona  to  Vamdrup,  or 
from  either  Ostend,  Calais,  or  Rotterdam, 
to  either  Hanover,  Leipzig,  or  Bale.  This, 
however,  is  a  detail.  Northern  Europe  is 
Northern  Europe  at  all  events,  and  the 
trifling  distinction  still  existing  between 
Holland  and  Denmark,  and  Germany  and 
German  Austria,  will  not — or  so  Dick  says 
— last  long  enough  at  the  rate  things  are 
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going  at  present,  to  make  it  "worth  -while 
to  perpetuate  their  memory  in  a  monthly 
railway  guide.  And  when,  by  way  of 
the  Norwegian  railways  and  Danubian 
steamers,  "we  make  our  way  fairly  into 
France,  our  geographical  troubles  are  at 
an  end.  As  for  the  maps,  they  are  capital, 
and  if  they  were  only  stitched  in  ordinary 
fashion,  would  be  simply  perfect.  Dick, 
who  is  in  an  aggravating  mood,  tells  me 
it  is  just  like  a  girl  to  criticise  the  stitching. 
But  I  do  maintain  that  when  you  want  to 
trace  your  route  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  it 
is  inconvenient  to  have  the  map  so  fastened 
in  that  you  can  only  just  see  the  "  D  "  of 
the  one  and  the  "is"  of  the  other,  and 
have  almost  to  tear  it  out  altogether  before 
you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  line  even  as 
far  as  Louviers.  There  are  mysterious 
trains,  too,  here  and  there,  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  at  night,  which  nothing 
short  of  absolute  dislocation  would  dis- 
inter from  their  hiding  places ;  whilst  the 
interesting  district  about  Lucerne  is  buried 
bodily  out  of  sight  as  by  a  map-quake. 
But  the  notion  of  printing  the  names  of 
the  station  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  and 
making  the  trains  in  one  direction  run  up 
one  side,  and  those  in  the  other  direction 
run  down  the  other,  is  ingenious,  and, 
after  a  few  hours'  practice,  really  quite 
comprehensible.  It  is  a  little  puzzling 
perhaps  when,  as  is  the  case  in  the  page 
with  which  I  have  more  particularly  to 
do,  the  first  two  tables  regard  the  journey, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
outward,  while  the  third  looks  at  it  from 
that  of  the  homeward  traveller.  When,  after 
working  from  station  to  station  down  the 
left-hand  columns  from  Calais  to  Paris,  you 
look  to  the  next  table  to  compare  with  the 
result  thus  obtained  the  opposition  route 
between  Dieppe  and  Paris,  it  does  seem  a 
trifle  hard  that  you  should  have  to  cross 
the  page  and  work  your  way  upward 
along  the  right-hand  columns.  But  this 
again  is  a  detail.  And  apart  from  this, 
and  from  the  maddening  confusion  occa- 
sioned after  a  time  by  the  too-ingenious 
plan  of  printing  in  dark  or  light  type,  not 
the  hours  "  a.m."  and  "  p.m.,"  but  those  on 
either  side  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
80  that  you  have  to  follow  two  constantly 
varying  systems  of  indications  instead  of 
one,  it  is  a  compact  little  book  enough  ;  and 
if  it  does  not  profess  to  give  quite  so  much 
information  as  Bradshaw,  presents  what 
it  does  give  in  certainly  a  more  accessible 
form. 

"All  right,  Dolly,"  saya  Dick — as,  after 


an  hour  or  so  of  diligent  study,  I  proclaim 
this  opinion  as  the  result  of  my  examina- 
tion— "all  right,  Dolly.  And  now  how 
about  the  Dieppe  route  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  answer  a  little  less  con- 
fidently, "the  table  gives  the  latest  train 
at  thirteen  minutes  past  six  p.m.,  and  on 
the  outside  cover  it  says  that  the  night 
express  leaves  at  eight  p.m.,  and  you  must 
look  for  further  particulars  in  the  monthly 
time-books." 

"  Isn't  that  a  monthly  time-book  ?  " 

"Yes— for  July." 

"  Then  look  at  it,  goose." 

"  I  have.  From  '  July,  1878,'  to  'James 
All  port,  General  Manager.'  " 

"And ?" 

"  And  there  isn't  a  word  about  it  from 
beginning  to  end." 

Five  minutes  after  the  landlady  comes 
panting  in  with  a  bottle  of  salts  and 
another  of  sal  volatile,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  miss  is  in  a  fit  of  the  'stericks. 
Whereupon  we  leave  off  laughing,  and  look 
one  another  in  the  face  a  little  blankly. 

"Now,  look  here,  young  woman,"  says 
Dick,  severely,  when  worthy  Mrs.  Bone- 
scraper  has  at  length  retired  again  among 
her  blackbeetles,  "you  have  been  and 
gone  and  made  a  mess  of  it.  .  Now  to- 
morrow I  shall  go  to  the  '  Chief  Gawk's 
Offices'  myself.  I  shall  not  pay  that 
chieftain  twopence,  and  I  shall  get  all  the 
information  I  require." 

"  Will  you,  Dick  ?  "  say  L 

"  I  will,  Dolly,"  he  replies. 

And  he  does.  When  I  get  home  I  find 
him  surrounded  by  a  chaos  of  his  be- 
longings and  mine,  smoking  his  pipe  like 
Marius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
triumphantly  waving  in  either  hand  a 
small,  square,  green  book  with  pink  leaves. 

"  Dolly  ! "  he  cries,  "  embrace  your 
talented  brother,  and  pack  up  like  fun. 
We're  going  to  be  personally  conducted 
from  Bale  to  Mont  Blanc  ! " 


PARIS  ANTI-EXHIBITIONISTS. 


The  grand  new  Exhibition  of  the  Troca- 
dero,  beyond  all  question  the  most  splendid 
of  such  shows  on  record,  is  not  without  its 
opponents  and  its  ill-wishers.  And  these 
are,  if  not  exactly  legion,  at  least  of  a 
triple  category :  the  Legitimist  nobility, 
the  French  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the 
journalists  of  Paris.  These  oddly-allied 
enemies  are  not,  perhaps,  very  formidable, 
bat  they  do  contrive  to  give  annoyance. 
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and  to  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  colossal 
enterprise  on  which  Paris  and  France  have 
lavished  their  gold  like  water. 

What  quarrel  the  ancient  French  aristo- 
cracy has  with  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  difl&cult  to  say. 
>It  is,  however,  collectively,  of  a  peevish 
humour,  and  not  easily  amused,  or  given 
to  much  enthusiasm  on  account  of  the 
marvels  of  science  or  industry,  French 
nobles  have  never  quite  forgiven  the  bour- 
geoisie that  in  1793  grew  rich  by  the  cheap 
purchase  of  confiscated  lands,  and,  above 
all,  M.  le  Marquis  and  M.  le  Vicomte  are, 
like  other  town-bred  Frenchmen,  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  ladies 
of  their  families.  And  the  ladies  of  the 
great  families  of  France  are  heart  and 
soul  under  the  yoke  of  their  Ultramontane 
confessors. 

Why  the  priests,  again,  should  be  active 
enemies  and  vehement  opponents  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  is  a  question  that  an  out- 
sider might  be  puzzled  to  solve.  They,  at 
any  rate,  have  no  social  sympathies  with 
the  well-dressed  epicureans,  who,  from  the 
gilded  balconies  of  the  Jockey  Club,  sneer 
at  the  crowd  below.  Out  of  a  hundred 
French  priests,  ninety-nine  are  the  sons  of 
peasant  farmers.  They  retain  a  good  deal, 
in  despite  of  seminary  training,  of  rustic 
simplicity.  They  will  laugh  like  children  at 
the  merest  trifle,  and  are  only  too  obse- 
quiously anxious  to  avoid  giving  ofFence. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  impression  which 
they  would  have  formed  of  the  Exhibition 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  would  have  been 
that  it  was  a  cross  between  a  glorified 
bazaar,  and  the  realisation  of  an  Eastern 
fairy  tale. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  Exhibition  in 
France  puts  itself  forward  as  the  uncon- 
scious rival  of  the  numerous  pilgrimages 
that  have  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
constituted  an  important  episode  in  Gallic 
national  life.  A  pilgrimage  is,  to  one-half 
of  the  French  population,  what  a  popular 
excursion  train  is  amongst  large  classes  of 
our  own  society.  These  trains  are  adver- 
tised, twice  or  thrice  a  month,  in  flaming 
type,  throughout  the  chief  provincial  towns 
of  France,  sometimes  with  quaint  addenda 
as  to  the  feet  of  first-class  pilgrims  being 
kept  peculiarly  warm  by  the  aid  of  hot 
water,  and  sometimes  with  pledges  for  the 
security  of  second-class  pilgrims'  luggage. 
There  is  always  some  miraculous  grotto, 
some  healing  fountain,  some  holy  shrine,  for 
the  goal  of  the  journey.  There  are  relics 
to  be  bought,  fees  to  be  paid,  hotel  bills  to 


be  wrangled  over;  and  the  amount  of  money 
thus  spent  in  France  is  very  considerable. 

Protection  is  not  a  theory  confined  to 
manufactured  goods  alone.  Throughout 
France,  wherever  a  mii^iculous  Madonna, 
a  health-giving  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  or  a 
portentous  cave,  fount,  or  shrine,  exists, 
the  superb  beadle,  with  hat  cocked,  laced, 
and  plumed,  in  gorgeous  livery,  armed 
with  silver-hilted  sword,  and  wielding  a 
gold-headed  cane,  is  up  in  arms  against 
the  mushroom  exhibition  of  this  year's 
palace  of  industry.  "It  will  spoil  my 
season,"  says  the  hero  of  the  cocked  hat, 
unwittingly  using  the  language  of  some 
alarmed  lodginghouse-keeper  at  Ramsgate 
or  Worthing.  But  the  self-seeking  beadle 
is  not  left  alone  in  his  glory.  The  priests, 
the  churchwardens,  the  faithful  nuns, 
seminarists,  spinsters,  and  provincial  no- 
blesse, follow  his  lead  as  implicitly  as  if 
they  had  an  interest  in  every  franc  he 
pockets. 

Several  French  newspapers,  exclusively 
read  in  religious  circles,  describe  the  Paris 
Exhibition  as  the  road  to  perdition,  and 
point  out  that  no  true  Christian  can  enter 
it  without  mortal  sin,  and  that  no  child 
can  be  taken  within  its  precincts  without 
serious  jeopardy  to  that  child's  eternal 
welfare.  It  appears  that  pagan  rites  are 
surreptitiously  practised  at  the  Trocadero. 
Glittering  idols,  we  are  told,  have  been  set 
up,  and  a  golden  calf,  in  especial,  has  been 
erected  for  purposes  of  worship,  under  the 
express  sanction  of  the  French  Government. 

A  golden  calf !  The  accusation  was  so 
extraordinary  that  Parisian  journalists 
fairly  forgot  their  own  grudge  against 
the  maligned  Exhibition,  and  hunted  high 
and  low,  in  the  most  single-minded  manner 
possible,  to  find  the  groundwork  for  so 
remarkable  a  statement.  At  last,  by  the 
exhaustive  process,  the  insidious  idol  was 
found.  The  golden  calf  turned  out  to  be 
a  gilded  bull — the  bull  that  adorns  the 
fountain  near  the  Japanese  Section — surely 
as  harmless  a  bronze  bull  as  ever  was  cast, 
lacquered,  and  gilt,  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  a  pity,  no  doubt,  that  the  needy 
nobility  of  France  should  sulk  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  a  pity,  too,  that 
violent  polemical  partisans  should  scare 
away  a  few  thousands  of  excellent,  simple- 
minded  French  country  folk  from  giving 
themselves  and  their  children  the  benefit 
of  witnessing  this  great  triumph  of  art 
and  industry.  The  French  newspaper 
writers  who  have  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  World's  Show,  cannot  dis- 
guise that  their  motive  is  one  of  piqne. 
A  Parisian  journalist,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  taught  to  consider  himself  a 
much  greater  personage  than  the  writers 
of  our  own  best  leading  articles.  He 
chaffers  with  ministers.  He  is  osten- 
tatiously a  power  in  the  State.  He  is 
used,  like  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop,  to  be 
"  cracked  up,"  and  in  this  instance  the 
promoters  of  the  grand  Exhibition  have, 
perhaps  unwisely,  omitted  to  propitiate 
the  literary  Cerberus  of  France  with 
dinners,  bonbons,  bank-notes,  bouquets,  and 
champagne — sops,  the  lack  of  which  is 
resented. 

Priests,  duchesses,  and  men  of  letters 
can  do  very  little  to  mar  the  fair  fortunes 
of  the  new  Exhibition.  The  thriving, 
pushing,  clear-headed  commercial  classes 
of  France,  to  whom  the  idea  of  the  huge 
fair  owes  its  origin,  may  be  trusted  to  see 
their  freshly-launched  ship  safely  into 
harbour,  in  defiance  of  all  the  reactionary 
elements  which  the  country  contains.  An 
Exhibition,  however,  like  other  enterprises, 
may  be  discredited  by  blemishes  and  short- 
comings for  which  it  does  not  deserve,  in 
strict  justice,  to  be  held  responsible.  The 
drive  to  the  Trocadero  is,  beyond  denial, 
long,  hot,  and  dusty.  Lodgings  in  Paris 
are  scarce  and  dear.  Prices  of  hotel,  cafe, 
and  restaurant  fluctuate,  as  do  the  rentes  of 
the  Petite  Bourse.  Cabmen  are  converted 
into  whip-wielding  Ishmaelites,  whose 
hand  is  against  every  man's  pocket,  and 
who  deride  remonstrance,  and  laugh  tariffs 
to  scorn.  Touts  are  rampant,  and  extor- 
tion less  the  exception  than  the  rule.  And 
thus  from  many  quarters  there  arises  a 
smothered  growl  of  discontent. 

The  Parisian  Cave  of  AduUam  gathers 
its  recruits  quickly  enough.  Journalists, 
marquises,  and  priests  are  not  allowed  a 
monopoly  of  gibes  and  frowns  against  the 
big  bazaar.  The  Parisian  proper,  the  great 
Monsieur  Chose  himself,  the  patron  of  the 
omnibus,  the  amateur  whose  tastes  are  so 
carefully  catered  for  by  theatrical  managers, 
helps  to  swell  the  chorus  of  complaint. 
He  has  nothing  to  exhibit,  nothing  to  puff, 
no  profitable  hobby  to  put  through  its 
paces  before  an  admiring  crowd.  Toil, 
thrift,  and  inheritance  have  made  a  fund- 
holder  of  him ;  and  now  that  he  has  enough 
money,  and  rather  too  much  time  on  his 
hands,  he  cares  more  to  protect  his  store 
than,  like  the  father  of  young  Nerval,  to 
increase  it.  High  prices  produce  on  him 
the  effect  of  a  scarlet  cloak  waved  before 


the  eyes  of  a  maddened  bull.  That  pro- 
vincials and  foreigners  should  be  fleeced 
may  be  right  enough,  but  that  he  himself, 
he,  Jules  Chose,  should  be  asked  to  pay 
thirty  sous,  where  he  paid  twenty  yester- 
day, is  monstrous ! 

The  foreigner  himself  is  not  quite  so 
patient  a  sheep  at  shearing-time  as  he  was 
in  days  when  the  press  was  less  ubiquitous, 
and  international  communication  less  fre- 
quent. It  is  with  sour  suspicion  that  he 
enters  the  newly-painted  doors  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  des  Ecorcheurs,  the  litho- 
graphed prospectus  of  which  has  allured 
him  by  the  tempting  accommodation  it 
promises,  in  return  for  a  fixed  number  of 
daily  "  schillings  Anglais,"  according  to 
the  floor,  "  extras  not  to  exceed."  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  cordial  understanding 
which  should  exist  between  visitor  and 
landlord,  Mr.  Brown  soon  forms  a  strong 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  extras  do  exceed. 
And  in  this  opinion  he  is  confirmed  by  the 
utterances  of  "  a  Frenchman,  sir,  one  of 
themselves,  who  quite  agreed  with  me  ; " 
the  said  Gaul  being  Alphonse  Ledoux^  a 
young  married  man  from  the  provinces, 
innocent  as  a  lamb  of  Parisian  wiles,  and 
whose  acquaintance  Mr.  Brown  has  formed 
at  the  table-d'hote.  It  was  not  without 
vehement  opposition  from  a  sort  of  family 
council,  that  Alphonse  carried  out  the 
project  of  treating  his  young  wife  to  a 
sight  of  the  Exhibition.  His  grandmother 
thought  he  had  much  better  stay  quietly 
at  Arfis-sur-Aube.  His  wife's  elderly 
aunts  never  tired  of  repeating  the  stock 
warning  that,  "  Paris  costs  you  the  eyes 
out  of  the  head."  The  cure  hoped  no  harm 
would  come  of  it.  The  uncle  Hippolyte 
was  dead  against  it.  And  now,  poor 
Alphonse,  as  with  weary  feet  and  depleted 
purse  he  finds  himself  in  perpetual  motion 
among  the  expensive  pleasures  of  the 
capital,  begins  privately  to  think  that  the 
elders  of  Ar9is-sur-Aube  were  not  so  far 
wrong  after  all. 

Others  besides  the  growling  guests  at 
the  Hotel  des  Ecorcheurs,  or  the  Pension 
Grigou,  Rue  de  la  Careme,  where  meagre 
meals  are  served  up  to  hungry  -  eyed 
boarders,  and  it  seems  always  Friday, 
have  their  subjects  of  discontent.  There 
are  those  who  complain  that  too  tender  a 
regard  has  been  shown  for  the  vested 
interests  of  Paris  restaurateurs,  and  that 
at  the  Trocadero  Palace  itself,  the  fagged 
waiters  would  need  to  be  Briarean,  and  the 
sandwiches  and  "  bocks  "  of  beer  miracu- 
lously multiplied,  to  supply  refreshment  to 
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the  famished  multitude  of  sightseers.  Then 
the  votaries  of  St.  Fiacre  are  accused  of 
plucking  the  golden  geese  who  patronise 
their  hackney  coaches,  with  too  rough  and 
ruthless  a  hand.  "  In  a  hurry,  are  you, 
mon  bourgeois  ? "  snuffles  out,  in  nasal 
Norman  accents,  Jacques  from  Vire  or 
Caen.  "  Did  I  ask  questions  about  your 
affairs,  citizen  ?  What  pourboire  do  you 
give,  eh  ?  "  And  then,  perhaps,  he  cracks 
his  whip,  and  bears  down  on  some  more 
promising  fare,  who  is  seen  in  the  distance 
making  signals  of  distress.  And  for  this 
saturnalia  of  mercenary  charioteers,  the 
Exhibition  bears  the  blame. 

Although  there  is  seldom  smoke  without 
fire,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  balance  of 
gain  and  loss,  on  the  part  of  honest  holiday 
makers,  or  of  intelligent  observers,  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  a  visit  to  the  Troca- 
dero.  Petty  smarts,  microscopic  annoy- 
ances, will  be  healed  over  and  forgotten, 
while  the  remembrance  of  so  many  things, 
pretty,  curious,  beautiful,  and  wonderful, 
abides  with  us  as  perpetual  possession.  It 
would  be  a  poor  world,  after  all,  did  we 
hearken  exclusively  to  grumblers ;  and 
there  were  those,  we  may  be  sure,  who 
decried  every  sight,  show,  and  pageant 
that  the  world  has  yet  witnessed,  just  as 
astronomers  concentrate  the  focus  of  their 
telescopes  upon  the  spots  that  mar  the 
radiance  of  the  sun. 


AN  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

BY  THEO.  GIFT. 
A    STORY   IN   SEVEN   CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER   I. 

An  English  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
many  thousand  miles  away. 

A  mere  barren  rock,  thinly  covered  with 
coarse,  yellow  grass,  and  poor,  scanty  soil ; 
a  rock,  swept  over  and  ravaged  by  blustering 
winds  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass  ; 
buffeted  in  winter  by  the  mighty  sea- 
green  walls  of  icebergs,  driven  northwards 
from  the  Antarctic;  split  and  broken  by 
long  extinct  volcanoes  ;  tunnelled  by  caves, 
into  which  the  waves  rush  and  tumble  with 
a  ceaseless  boom,  and  roar,  and  bellow ;  and 
girdled  round  with  a  living  belt  of  seaweed, 
strong,  and  brown,  and  tall,  and  fleshy, 
whose  myriad  strands,  wreathed  and  twisted 
with  one  another  like  the  arms  of  some  vege- 
table octopus,  have  power  to  drag  down  and 
strangle  the  strongest  swimmer  who  ever 
managed  to  get  entangled  in  their  treache- 
rous meshes.  An  island,  up  whose  pebbly 
beach,  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of   many 


a  noble  ship,  huge  sea-lions  paddle  with 
heavy,  flipper-like  feet,  shaking  the  salt 
foam  from  their  dripping  manes.  An 
island,  where  no  tree  ever  grew,  no  insect 
ever  buzzed;  but  where  the  wild  cattle 
hold  possession  of  the  narrow  valleys,  and 
the  vulture  and  the  eagle  soar,  with  mighty 
stretching  wings,  from  lofty  mountain 
peaks.  An  island  red  with  fern,  grey  with 
rock,  and  black  with  miles  of  treacherous, 
quaking  bog,  basking  just  now  in  the  rare 
sunshine  of  a  December  noon — a  mid- 
summer's day  at  the  Antipodes. 

A  young  woman  was  basking  in  it  at 
the  same  time.  Perched  upon  a  little 
shelf  of  rock,  to  which  she  had  climbed  by 
aid  of  a  tiny  ledge  here  and  an  outjutting 
stone  there,  leaning  back  with  her  face 
turned  slightly  upwards,  so  as  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  yellow  noonday  sunshine, 
and  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  mighty 
wall  of  granite,  seamed,  and  grey,  and 
lichen-crusted,  which  towered  up  behind 
her.  Jean  Coniston  had  abandoned  herself 
to  the  luxury  of  warmth  and  stillness  with 
a  completeness  of  content,  which  only 
dwellers  in  such  inhospitable  climates  can 
thoroughly  realise.  She  had  a  book  in 
her  lap,  a  small  copy  of  Barnaby  Rudge, 
worn  almost  to  rags  by  frequent  reading, 
and  with  the  flyleaves  liberally  embellished 
by  imaginary  portraits  of  the  different 
personages  in  the  story;  but  she  was 
neither  reading  nor  drawing  at  the  present 
moment — only  resting  after  a  long  ride, 
and  thinking  to  herself,  with  a  slight  smile 
on  her  full,  pretty  lips. 

"  How  fortunate  I  am  to  have  got  away 
from  the  town  before  any  of  them  had 
landed,  and  be  out  of  the  noise  and  bother 
of  it  all.  And  oh  !  how  cross  Mrs.  Powell 
will  be  when  she  calls  round  to  '  talk  things 
over,'  as  she  calls  it,  and  doesn't  find  me." 
There  was  a  dash  of  mischief  in  the  smile 
now,  and  Jean  lowered  her  face  a  little,  and 
looked  straight  ahead  to  where,  in  the 
distance,  she  could  see  something  which 
she  knew  well  enough  was  at  that  moment 
the  one  centre  of  interest  and  excitement 
for  the  whole  colony — a  ship  of  noble 
size,  lying  in  a  sheltered  harbour,  and 
with  an  admiral's  pennon  flying  from  the 
masthead. 

Below  her  was  a  deep  bed  of  fern  and 
brushwood,  sheltered  on  one  side  by  the 
wall  of  rock  already  mentioned,  beyond 
which  again  towered  hills  and  mountains 
of  fantastic  shapes  and  craggy  summits ; 
but  these  Jean  could  not  see  as  she  sat 
looking   across   the   bed   of    ruddy   fern, 
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among  which,  glittered  the  tiny  bronzed 
leaves  and  crimson  berries  of  a  heather- 
like plant,  familiarly  known  as  "  diddledee," 
beneath  her.  A  steep  bank,  crested  with 
rocks,  rose  at  the  opposite  side  of  this 
miniature  valley,  and  beyond,  the  ground 
broke  sharply  away,  and  stretched  down- 
wards in  successive  slopes  of  barren,  boggy 
land,  covered  with  coarse  white  grass,  to  a 
broad  expanse  of  marsh,  dotted  over  with 
bronze-plumed  teal  and  slender-legged 
snipe,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  harbour. 
Perched  up  in  her  lofty  eyrie,  Jean  could 
see  this  "  loch,"  lying  like  a  grey-blue 
ribbon,  ruffled  by  the  breeze  and  flashing  in 
the  sunlight,  between  the  high  hills  which 
shut  it  in  on  almost  all  sides ;  could  see 
the  white  houses  of  a  tiny  settlement 
dotted  about  on  the  farther  shore ;  the 
miniature  dockyard,  with  its  one  gun  for 
the  defence  of  the  town;  the  governor's 
residence ;  the  church-tower  ;  and  the  tall 
flagstaff  on  the  hill,  with  the  Union  Jack 
flying  bravely  from  it.  The  girl  knew  it 
all  by  heart — the  only  town,  the  only  bit  of 
civilisation  she  had  ever  seen  in  all  the 
nineteen  summers  of  her  life;  knew  the 
name  of  every  house,  and  every  person  in 
every  house,  high  or  low ;  knew  that  the 
gallant  three-decker  then  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  centre  of  a  little  herd  of  fishing- 
boats  and  schooners  was  an  English  man- 
of-war,  come  down  for  her  annual  visit 
from  the  South  American  coast  to  this 
most  out-of-the- world  of  all  her  Majesty's 
colonies ;  and  that  every  man  in  the  settle- 
ment had  on  his  best  coat,  and  every  lady 
her  smartest  gown;  and  that  wine  was 
flowing,  and  houses  being  thrown  open, 
and  crimps  chuckling,  and  every  soul  in 
the  place  on  the  tiptoe  of  excitement  to 
greet  the  long-looked-for  guests.  Hadn't 
she  mounted  Brown  Jenny,  her  pretty 
mare,  and  ridden  over  here  on  purpose  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  it  all  ? 

She  was  so  tired  of  it  already.  It  was 
the  one  event  of  the  year — for  it  was  very 
seldom  that  a  second  man-of-war  looked 
in  during  the  twelve  months,  and  other 
visitors  they  had  none — and  the  good  ladies 
of  the  colony  divided  that  year  into  two 
parts :  six  months'  discussion  of  the  ship 
last  gone,  and  six  months'  prognostications 
and  preparations  regarding  the  ship  next 
coming. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Jean,  be  sure  you  make 
three  cakes  the  day  before  they  come  in — 
a  plum,  and  a  seed,  and  a  pound — or  per- 
haps some  sweet  biscuits  would  do  instead 
of  one,"  Mrs.  Powell,  the  chaplain's  wife, 


had  said  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  during 
the  last  week ;  "for  officers  always  eat 
such  a  lot  of  cake,  you  know.  And  make 
your  papa  have  up  a  dozen  of  his  best  port 
and  sherry  when  they  first  arrive.  If 
one  gets  a  name  for  good  wine  at  the 
beginning,  it  doesn't  so  much  matter  what 
one  gives  them  later  on ;  and,  indeed,  you 
should  always  keep  a  bottle  of  marsala 
open  for  the  middies.  It  does  well  enough 
for  them;  and  they  don't  know  it  from 
sherry,  poor  boys  !  " 

Thinking  over  it  all  now,  Jean  laughed 
to  herself  at  the  daring  way  in  which  she 
had  hitherto  omitted  to  carry  out  any  of 
these  injunctions,  and  had  broken  through 
every  canon  of  colonial  propriety  by  fairly 
running  away  from  the  crowning  fuss  and 
glory  of  the  arrival. 

"But  if  papa  doesn't  scold  me — and  he 
never  does,  poor  dear — why  should  I  mind 
anyone  else  ?  "  thought  the  young  lady, 
with  a  slight  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 
"Besides,  I  will  certainly  open  a  bottle  of 
our  best  port  for  the  middies,  poor  boys ! 
whether  they  appreciate  it  or  not.  Ah, 
my  dear  old  '  Barnaby,' "  with  a  loving 
squeeze  of  the  oft-read  volume  on  her  knee, 
"how  much  I  prefer  you  to  the  whole  lot 
of  them !  " 

But  in  her  desire  to  get  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  "  lot  "  aforesaid,  Jean  had 
ridden  six  miles  in  the  breezy  sunshine, 
and  was  just  sufficiently  tired  to  find 
something  pleasantly  soporific  in  the  warm 
rays  now  reflected  from  her  young  face. 
"  Barnaby  "  might  be  very  dear,  but  "  Bar- 
naby "  had  been  conned  so  often  that  she 
could  have  repeated  him  off  by  heart  had  she 
been  so  minded ;  and  then,  sheltered  as  she 
was  (as  much  sheltered  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  in  any  comer  of  such  a  "  cave  of  the 
winds"  as  this  island  home),  little  stray 
gusts  of  air  would  come  stealing  about 
her,  ruffling  the  pages,  and  tangling  loose 
locks  of  hair  about  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 
There  was  the  stillness  of  the  grey  old  hills 
all  around.  The  long  grass  rustled  softly 
under  the  breeze.  Now  and  then  a  water 
bird  rose  with  a  booming  cry  from  the 
marsh  below.  The  big  ship  lay  like  a  tiny 
black  toy  in  the  centre  of  a  streak  of  silver- 
grey  dazzle,  with  a  little  string  of  black 
spots  going  to  and  fro  between  her  and  the 
shore,  and  more  black  spots,  mere  specks, 
indeed,  dotting  the  long  white  road 
which  ran  along  the  top  of  the  beach. 
"  Quite  a  crowd  of  people  ! "  Jean  said 
wonderingly  ;  and  indeed,  there  must  have 
been  twenty  visible  at  one  time.     "  What 
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an  excitement  there  mnst  be,  and  how 
much  pleasanter  it  is  here — so  warm,  and 

— so  sunny — and "  and    there  Jean's 

eyes,  which  had  been  half-closing  for  some 
minutes,  shut  up  altogether,  her  head 
drooped  a  little  to  one  side,  the  fingers 
clasped  round  her  knee  parted,  and  fell 
loosely  asunder  the  girl  was  fast  asleep 
in  the  sunshine.  And  Brown  Jenny  went 
on  cropping  the  short  young  grass  among 
the  bushes  a  little  way  below. 

It  must  have  been  about  two  hours  later 
when  a  man  entered  the  valley  from  its 
lower  end.  A  young  man,  rather  tall,  very 
fair  and  pale — one  of  those  absolutely 
blonde  men  who  are  not  as  beautiful  as 
blonde  women  at  any  time,  and  if  heated 
or  sunburnt,  become  positively  plain ;  but 
though  tired,  he  was  not  heated,  and  cer- 
tainly not  sunburnt,  at  the  present  moment; 
and  seeing  that  he  was  blessed  with 
tolerably  well-cut  features,  and  had  the 
unmistakable  air  of  a  gentleman,  he  could 
hardly  be  called  plain  at  any  time.  That 
he  had  come  to  grief  now,  however,  was 
evident.  He  was  on  foot,  but  had  a  whip 
in  his  hand,  and  his  feet  and  legs  were 
black  with  liquid  mud  above  the  knees. 
Also  his  head  was  bare,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  his  hair  wildly  about,  and  his  face 
had  a  tired  anxious  expression,  as  he  came 
up  under  the  wall  of  rocks,  looking  sharply 
from  side  to  side.  The  man  was  evidently 
a  stranger  to  the  place,  and  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  bogged.  He 
had  lost  his  way  into  the  bargain,  and  the 
question  with  him  now  was  what  he 
should  do  to  find  it  again.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  his  eyes  fell  on  Brown  Jenny, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  brightened 
very  decidedly.  For  the  mare  was  not 
loose,  but  tethered  to  a  tough-looking 
shrnb  about  a  dozen  yards  from  him,  and 
she  had  on  a  side-saddle !  It  was  not  a 
very  elegant  one  certainly.  One  pommel 
had  been  broken  o£E  altogether,  and  the 
other  was  patched  with  hide,  and  the  seat 
was  worn  and  padded  with  a  cushion  of 
common  green  baize,  after  a  fashion  more 
efficacious  than  artistic ;  but  still  it  was 
palpably  meant  for  a  woman,  and  therefore 
was  suggestive  of  a  woman  (and  conse- 
quently her  male  companions)  being 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Further, 
npon  a  flat  stone  close  to  the  horse  there 
stood  a  little  basket  containing  a  modest 
lunch  of  bread  and  cheese,  whereon  three 
small  greenfinches  were  perched,  chirping 
pleasantly  the  while  they  pecked,  at  the 


kindness  which  had  provided  them  this 
refection.  They  flew  away  with  some  indig- 
nation when  the  stranger  came  near ;  but 
the  mare  merely  lifted  her  head  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on  feeding ;  and  nothing  else, 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  was  visible 
from  one  end  of  the  narrow  gully  to  the 
other.     The  young  man  was  fairly  puzzled. 

"  They  must  be  somewhere  within 
hearing,"  was  the  thought  in  his  mind; 
and  he  had  just  lifted  his  head  to  shout, 
when  his  eyes,  travelling  higher  than  they 
had  yet  done,  rested  on  something  so  un- 
expected that  it  almost  took  away  his 
breath  in  the  first  surprise.  A  girl,  and  a 
very  pretty  girl,  perched  on  a  ledge  in  the 
wall  of  rook  high  above  him,  and  sound 
asleep ! 

It  was  a  quaint  picture.  Jean's  small 
dark  head  had  fallen  sideways,  and  rested 
against  a  tapestry  of  brilliant  green  and 
orange-coloured  lichens  which  covered  the 
surface  of  the  granite.  Her  feet,  small  and 
well  shaped,  though  stoutly  shod  withal, 
hung  down  rather  above  the  level  of  his 
head,  and  so  did  her  hands,  small  too  and 
plump,  but  brown  as  berries.  Her  face  was 
brown  also,  with  a  warm  flush  of  slumber 
on  the  delicate  cheeks  ;  and  her  mouth  was 
the  prettiest  thing  possible,  red  and  sweet, 
and  moist  as  an  infant's,  the  lips  just  parted, 
as  though  the  sun  had  kissed  them  so  in 
sleep  and  clung  there  still  in  lingering 
caress.  She  wore  no  riding-habit,  but  a 
long  gown  of  coarse  blue  linen,  fastened 
round  the  slender  waist  by  a  leather  belt, 
gathered  into  a  band  at  the  throat  and 
wrist  like  a  boy's  shirt,  and  with  no  other 
finish  than  a  narrow  strip  of  snow-white 
cambric  between  the  edge  of  the  linen  and 
the  soft  sun-tanned  flesh.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  common,  nothing  even  of  the 
gipsy  about  her ;  and  what,  he  asked 
himself,  could  she  be  doing  up  there  quite 
alone,  and  asleep  on  such  a  perilous  perch, 
that  he  was  afraid  even  to  speak  or  m  ove 
lest  she  should  wake  suddenly  and  fall 
from  it  ?  It  was  just  then,  and  while  he 
was  still  hesitating,  that  she  did  wake 
of  her  own  accord,  opened  a  pair  of  the 
sweetest,  brightest,  darkest  brown  eyes 
ever  seen,  and  sitting  upright,  looked  at 
him  with  quite  as  much  surprise  as  he 
had  done  at  her. 

Involuntarily  Keith  Fenwick  put  up  a 
hand  as  if  to  his  hat,  then  remembering 
that  the  wind  had  already  removed  that 
article,  and  becoming  simultaneously  con- 
scious of  his  mud-engrimed  legs,  flashed 
up  to  his  eyes  and  spoke. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon.  I'm  afraid  I 
startled  you ;  but  surely  you  are  not  safe 
up  there  anyhow." 

Jean  looked  down  at  him,  not  blushing 
at  all,  as  most  girls  would  have  done,  and 
with  some  amusement.  At  another  time 
she  might  have  been  ashamed  of  having 
been  caught  sleeping  "  al  fresco "  by  a 
total  stranger,  but  her  quick  eye  no  sooner 
rested  on  his  dress  and  appearance  than 
she  comprehended  the  whole  situation, 
and  could  not  help  an  emotion  of  mirth  at 
the  anxious,  authoritative  tone  of  advice 
from  one  who  had  so  palpably  been  unable 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  am,"  she  said  composedly. 
"  But  how  did  you  come  here  yourself  ? 
You've  been  thrown,  haven't  you ;  and 
have  you  lost  your  horse  ?  " 

"  Both  my  horse  and  my  way,"  said 
Keith,  laughing,  though  a  little  annoyed 
at  being  outdone  in  self-possession  by  a 
mere  slip  of  a  girl.  "  He  did  not  throw 
me,  however.  The  fact  is  we  had  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  best  path 
across  a  peat  bog.  He  declined  to  take 
my  view,  so  I  dismounted  and  led  him — a 
liberty  which  he  apparently  resented,  for 
on  my  dropping  the  reins  for  a  moment  he 
took  to  his  heels  and  bolted." 

Jean  felt  very  much  inclined  to  laugh 
outright,  but  controlled  herself. 

"  I  suppose  you  dropped  the  reins  when 
you  tumbled  into  the  bog  ?  "  she  asked, 
disregarding  his  attempt  at  playfulness, 
and  pointing  a  merciless  finger  at  the 
nether  suit  of  mud  in  which  he  was  en- 
cased.    Keith  answered  her  rather  shortly. 

"Exactly.     I  did." 

"Ah,  you  should  have  let  your  horse 
guide  you.  He  knew  the  country  better 
than  you,"  said  Jean,  with  an  air  of 
superior  wisdom  to  which  her  elevated 
perch  gave  added  dignity,  and  which  was 
a  little  irritating  to  a  man  who  piqued 
himself  on  being  quite  as  much  the  sports- 
man and  coup^ry  gentleman  by  nature, 
as  the  oflficer  which  he  was  by  profession. 

"Very  possibly,"  he  said  dryly;  then — 
"  perhaps  you  may  do  so,  at  any  rate,  and 
can  direct  me  to  Port  Stanley.  Am  I  far 
from  it  ?  " 

"  Only  about  six  miles.  If  you  were 
up  here  I  could  show  it  to  you,"  Jean 
answered,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
as  she  looked  out  again  across  the  gleaming 


distance ;  "  but  go  across  the  brush  and 
climb  that  bank,  and  you  can  see  the 
harbour  for  yourself,  and  the  settlement 
on  the  other  side. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Keith,  and  obeyed 
with  a  promptitude  which  pleased  the 
young  woman  for  a  reason  of  her  own. 
He  had  no  sooner  turned  his  back  than 
she  whisked  off  her  perch,  and  in  another 
moment  had  swung  herself  lightly  down  to 
terra  firma.  "  For  how  could  I  ever  have 
done  it  while  he  kept  on  standing  there, 
staring  up  at  me  ?  Men  are  so  stupid," 
the  girl  said  to  herself,  patting  Brown 
Jenny,  who  had  come  up  and  was  rubbing 
her  slender  head  against  her  mistress's 
shoulder.  "  I  wonder,  though,  where 
the  silly  fellow's  horse  is,  and  how  far 
he  has  walked !  He  looked  dreadfully 
white.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  white 
in  my  life.     Oh,  perhaps  he  is  hungry  !  " 

The  general  tint  of  mankind  on  the 
island  being  (thanks  to  sea  air  and  wind) 
a  lively  scarlet,  Jean  was  apt  to  think 
seriously  of  any  appearance  of  pallor ;  and 
now  the  stranger's  colourless  skin  com- 
bined with  a  sudden  recollection  of  her 
own  lunch  basket  to  rouse  her  feelings  of 
hospitality.  He  had  gained  the  crest  of 
the  opposite  bank,  and  was  just  trying  to 
make  a  mental  calculation  of  how  long  it 
would  take  him  to  walk  to  the  settlement 
(which  he  could  see  plainly  from  his 
present  vantage  point),  and  regain  his 
ship,  when  someone  touched  his  shoulder, 
and  turning,  he  saw  the  same  sweet  young 
face  which  had  looked  down  on  him  from 
the  cliff,  and  below  it  a  huge  wedge  of 
brown  bread  and  home-made  milk  cheese 
held  out  in  a  pair  of  pretty  slender  hands. 
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'  |/      CHAPTER  V.      IX  THE  GARQEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Whether  it  be  reached  in  going  out  or 
coming  home,  Ceylon  is  always  welcome 
to  the  traveller.  It  means  the  end  of  a 
long  stage  in  the  journey,  either  way,  and 
a  beautiful  country  to  be  seen,  which  can- 
not but  delight  the  more  accustomed,  while 
it  enchants  the  fresh  imagination. 

To  the  magical  beauty  of  the  island  a 
young  man,  who  was  approaching  Point  de 
Galle  on  board  a  steamer  homeward  bound 
from  Calcutta,  on  a  brilliant  September 
day,  was  more  than  indifferent.  He  was 
not  well  enough  to  care  about  the  "  wine- 
dark  sea,"  or  the  sight  of  Adam's  Peak, 
or  to  respond  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fellow- 
traveller — a  pretty  girl,  too — who  had  in- 
sisted on  quoting  descriptive  bits  about 
Ceylon  from  favourite  authors,  as  they 
neared  the  small  bay  that  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Point  de  Galle.  Miss  Ainslie,  with 
the  solemn  civilian  her  papa,  and  the  fretful, 
faded,  hard-to-please  lady  her  mother,  who 
viewed  the  interesting  young  officer  going 
home  on  sick  leave  with  decided  disfavour, 
had  all  bored  him  occasionally  during  their 
voyage ;  but  they  were  going  "  on,"  while 
he  meant  to  wait  for  a  Messageries  ship 
from  Colombo,  and  go  "  home  "  by  the 
French  line.  "  Home  "  had  not,  in  fact, 
any  very  particular  meaning  for  Edward 
Dunstan,  and  he  had  taken  his  sick  leave 
from  his  regiment — he  had  only  joined  two 
years  previously  in  India — with  reluctance. 
The  doctors  had  sent  him  home  after  two 
attacks  of  fever,  but  they  had  not  told  him 
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he  must  not  linger  by  the  way,  and  he 
had  learned  by  letters  which  had  reached 
him  during  his  second  bout  of  fever,  that 
by  the  time  he  should  reach  Galle,  a  friend 
of  his  would  have  come  out  to  Ceylon.  He 
would  therefore  remain  there  for  awhile,  go 
up  to  Kandy,  see  the  beautiful  hill  country, 
and  get  home  quite  soon  enough  for  all 
his  purposes. 

The  passengers  on  board  the  homeward 
steamer  were  few,  and  the  Ainslies  were 
the  most  important  persons  among  them. 
Captain  Dunstan  was  a  good-natured  young 
man  enough  when  he  was  not  ill  and  ont 
of  spirits,  l3ut  he  hated  to  be  regarded  as 
an  interesting  invalid,  and  iu  that  light 
the  Ainslies,  father  and  daughter,  some- 
what too  persistently  regarded  him.  Mrs. 
Ainslie  did  not  think  him  at  all  interesting; 
in  fact,  Mrs.  Ainslie  considered  no  one's 
invalidism  interesting  except  her  own. 
Mr.  Ainslie  was  going  home,  after  a  pros- 
perous civil  career  in  India,  to  reside  on  an 
estate  which  he  had  employed  an  agent  to 
purchase  for  him,  and  as  good  luck — 
though,  as  Edward  Dunstan  thought,  not 
his  good  luck — would  have  it,  he  had  fallen 
in  with  a  man  who  could  tell  him  all  about 
it.  As  he  was  a  slow-minded  person,  much 
given  to  entertaining  only  one  idea  at  a 
time,  Mr.  Ainslie  made  Edward  Dunstan 
regret,  before  they  had  been  very  long  on 
speaking  terms,  that  he  had  so  freely 
admitted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
that  part  of  Suffolk  in  which  was  situate 
that  desirable  property  called  The  Chantry. 

Mr.  Ainslie  was  a  solemn,  sun-dried, 
brown  little  man,  whose  lines  had  been 
laid  in  pleasant  places  as  regarded  emolu- 
ment and  position.  His  appointments  had 
all  been  "  pucka,"  but  also  dismal  and 
monotonous,  involving  much  authoritative 
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settling  of  the  affairs  of  the  natives,  and 
comparatively  little  interconrse  with  Earo- 
peans.  He  had  lived  so  many  years  in 
India  that  he  knew  nothing  about  English 
life,  and  indeed,  not  much  about  Indian 
life  of  the  modern  sort,  which  had 
succeeded  the  "John  Company"  epoch; 
but  the  sun-dried  little  man  had  notions 
of  his  own.  They  formed  an  odd  medley: 
cows  grazing  in  real  green  grass  fields, 
county-town  market-days,  and  morning 
walks  in  places  where  one  might  poke 
one's  own  land  with  one's  own  spud,  and 
where  the  pig,  so  far  from  being  an  un- 
cleaoi,  would  be  almost  a  sacred  animal, 
preponderated  among  them. 

"  I  should  have  preferred  Berkshire,  on 
account  of  the  pigs,"  he  said  plaintively 
to  Edward  Dunatan,  "but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  had." 

"Why,  you  don't  suppose  Berkshire 
piga  mope  at  home  and  never  roam,  but 
dwell  like  hermits  alway,"  said  Amabel, 
with  her  loud  short  laugh,  "  like  Charles 
O'Malley.  You  can  import  them,  can't  he, 
Captain  Dunstan  ?  Do  tell  him  they 
import  Berkshires  at  Bevis  !  " 

"I  can't  tell  him,  Miss  Ainslie,"  said 
Captain  Dunstan,  "  because  I  don't  know. 
I  was  not  posted  up  on  pigs  at  Bevis:  they 
don't  interest  me  in  the  plural." 

"  Of  course,  I  understand,  only  when 
they  are  '  pig '  and  dangerous,  and  you 
stick  them  yourself.  How  shall  you  ever 
settle  down  to  lawn-tennis  ? — that's  the 
proper  thing  now,  my  old  school  friends 
tell  me." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
try  that  mild  alternative  to  '  shikar ; '  at 
least„  not  at  Bevis. " 

"  Not  at  Bevis !  I  thought,  all  this  time, 
you  were  going  home  there." 

"Did  you.  Miss  Ainslie?  I  am  sure  I 
never  said  so." 

"  Perhaps  you  did  not ;  but,  somehow,  I 
took  it  for  granted."  Amabel  looked  at 
Edward  Dunstan,  who  was  staring  at  the 
sea,  and  felt  slightly  disconcerted.  JBut 
she  was  not  one  to  yield  to  such  an  un- 
accustomed sensation,  and  she  turned  it  off 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Here  we  have  been,  I  do  believe, 
worrying  you  all  this  time  under  false 
pretences,  thinking  we  were  to  be  neigh- 
bours, as  Bevis  and  The  Chantry  are  to 
each  other  1  Here  comes  mamma,  with 
a  shawl  on  that  it  smothers  one  to 
look  at,"  and  Miss  Ainslie  moved  away, 
carrying  with  her  a  sense  of  having  been 
snubbed  which  she  did  not  like.     Amabel 


Ainslie  was,  however,  more  thoroughly 
good-humoured  than  Captain  Dunstan, 
and  as  she  merely  liked  him  without 
being  the  least  in  love  with  him — a  state 
of  feeling  as  regards  himself  in  which 
perhaps  no  modern  young  man  ever 
thoroughly  believes — she  very  soon  got 
over  it. 

This  little  episode  took  place  within  a 
few  hours  of  their  arrival  at  Point  de  Ga,Ile, 
and  the  intimation  it  conveyed  to  the 
Ainslies,  that  with  that  travelling  com- 
panionship their  acquaintance  might  also 
come  to  an  end,  was  unwelcome.  The 
Ainslies  were  to  be  received  during  their 
brief  stay  at  Galle  at  the  house  of  a  distin- 
guished civilian,  of  standing  in  the  service 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Ainslie,  of  habit  as 
spare,  of  complexion  as  brown,  of  texture 
as  sun-dried,  but  of  notions  different.  How 
any  sane  man  could  be  induced  to  "retire" 
to  the  horrors  of  an  English  climate, 
Mr.  Gilchrist  could  not  conceive;  if 
Ainslie  had  "retired"  to  Ceylon,  indeed, 
there  might  have  been  some  sense  in  it, 
but  to  England  ! 

The  travellers  landed  afc  the  pic- 
turesque port,  farewells  were  exchanged, 
and  the  Ainslies  were  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Gilchrist,  while  Captain 
Dunstan  proceeded  to  the  hotel  at  which 
he  thought  it  likely  he  might  find  his 
friend.  Before  they  said  good-bye,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Ainslie  made  a  slow  little  speech 
to  Captain  Dunstan,  which  caused  that 
languid  young  officer  to  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself  for  having  set  the 
complacent  owner  of  The  Chantry  down  as 
a  bore  only. 

"  My  daughter  ''Ms  me,"  said  the  brown 
little  man,  "  tha^i  we  have  been  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  you  are  to  be  at  Bevis 
this  autumn,  but  I  hope  we  need  not  on 
that  account  relinquish  our  expectation  of 
seeing  you  again  before  long.  It  will  give 
us  the  sincerest  pleasure  if  you  will  come 
to  us  at  The  Chantry  as  soon,  and  stay 
with  us  as  long,  as  you  please." 

Capt  ain  D  unstan  cord  ial  ly  acknowled  ged , 
and  provisionally  accepted  the  invitation, 
which  was  frankly  seconded  by  Amabel. 
Mrs.  Ainslie  said  the  fewest  words  that  were 
possible  on  the  occasion ;  but  her  words 
were  always  few  and  cold,  unless  her  own 
ailments  or  her  own  injuries  were  con- 
cerned ;  on  occasions  of  that  kind  they 
were  many  and  vehement,  and  nobody 
minded  them.  She  hoped  Captain  Dunstan 
would  take  care  of  himself — those  recur- 
rent fevers  were  bad  things.  I 
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"  Did  you  say  his  name  was  Danstan  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Gilchrist  of  his  guest,  "  and  that 
he's  going  home  on  sick  leave  ?  "  Mr. 
Gilchrist  had  met  his  party  at  the  landing- 
steps,  and  had  seen  Captain  Dunstan. 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  staying  here  awhile  ; 
goes  on  by  the  French  steamer." 

"  Then  he's  the  man  Esdaile  is  looking 
out  for.  You  know  who  Esdaile  is,  Ainslie  ? 
poor  Tom  Esdaile's  boy.  You  have  not 
forgotten  Tom,  at  Merchant  Taylors  ?  " 

"  I  remember  hira,"  said  Mr.  Ainslie, 
with  slow  deliberation;  " ho  was  intended 
for  the  Indian  service,  but  had  his  pros- 
pects destroyed  by  coming  into  his  uncle's 
baronetcy.     Yes,  I  remember  him." 

"You  may  well  say  destroyed.  Tom 
was  not  very  long  about  going  out  of  his 
uncle's  baronetcy — the  wildest  fool  that 
ever  made  a  short  and  anything  but  merry 
life  of  what  mierht  have  been  an  honour- 
able career.  He  married  a  pretty  girl 
without  a  rupee,  and  died  when  the  boy 
was  a  baby.  Several  years  later,  the  widow 
came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  property ;  it 
was  her  uncle  this  time  who  retired  in  her 
favour,  and  now  she  is  dead,  and  poor 
Tom's  boy  is  a  rich  man  ;  his  affairs  were 
well  managed ;  his  mother  lived  on  half 
nothing  until  she  came  into  her  uncle's 
money,  and  then  she  saved  the  greater  part 
of  that.  He  is  a  good-looking  young  fellow ; 
I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  rather 
wild,  like  his  father,  but  he  has  more 
brains  and  a  better  constitution  than  poor 
Tom — he  dined  with  me  yesterday." 

"  What  brings  him  here  ?  " 

"  A  very  proper  desire  to  see  his  own 
estate  with  his  own  eyes.  He  owns  a  coffee 
plantation — it  went  to  the  dogs  for  a  time, 
after  his  mother's  death,  but  he  sent  out  a 
Scotich  manager,  and  it's  flourishing  now,  I 
believe.  He  expected  to  find  Captain 
Dunstan  here,  or  at  least  he  thought  it 
likely ;  and  was  talking  about  him  yester- 
day." 

"  That  is  a  coincidence.  Captain 
Dunstan  knows  The  Chantry,  and  we 
meet  Captain  Dunstan ;  then  we  come 
here,  and  find  that  a  friend  of  his  dined 
with  our  friend  yesterday.  I  daresay 
young  Esdaile  knows  The  Chantry  too, 
and  Bevis." 

"Bevis  in  Suffolk,  yes."  Mr.  Gilchrist 
spoke  very  dryly  here.  "  He  does  know 
Bevis,  so  do  I — at  least  I  did,  thirty  years 
ago,  in  the  early  days  of  Admiral  Drnm- 
mond's  time;  he  was  talking  about  the 
old  place  too,  and  it  seems  Captain  Dunstan 
has  been  very  badly  treated.     That  was 


another  case  of   uncle   and  nephew,  you 
know." 

"We  don't  know,"  said  Amabel,  "he 
never  said  anything  about  an  Admiral 
Drummond."  And  then  she  gave  a  little 
self-approving  reflection  to  her  own  saga- 
city ;  she  knew  there  was  "  something  "  in 
the  way  he  had  taken  her  harmless  remark 
about  hia  going  "  home  "  to  Bevis. 

The  spacious  verandah  of  the  best- 
managed  hotel  in  the  East — it  would  be 
invidious  to  indicate  it  more  plainly — 
presented  a  picturesque  appearance  of  its 
own,  and  afforded  an  animated  prospect 
to  its  occupiers  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  as  Edward  Dunstan  and 
his  friend — each  reclining  in  a  deep  and 
luxurious  Cingalese  chair,  with  a  little 
bamboo  table  at  his  elbow — smoked  their 
cigarettes  and  tal  ked  by  fits  and  starts.  The 
verandah  had  many  occupants.  Outward- 
bound  people  ;  homeward-bound  people  ; 
rich  men,  travelling  for  amusement ;  en- 
terprising men,  travelling  for  gain  ;  scien- 
tific men,  travelling  in  the  interests  of 
science ;  officials  on  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  their  employment ;  and  specimens  of  the 
genus  loafer,  who  are  to  be  met  with  every- 
where in  the  world,  even  in  the  places 
most  diflicult  and  expensive  to  reach. 

Vendors  of  precious  stones,  licensed  by 
the  proprietors,  have  their  rights  of  entry 
into  the  hotel  and  its  verandah ;  and  these 
chafferers,  patient  and  persuasive,  were 
circulating  among  the  visitors,  each  urging 
the  merits  of  his  own  wares  and  depre- 
ciating those  of  his  competitors  with  the 
wheedling  secretiveness  that  has  its  utmost 
expression  in  the  pedlar-class.  Some  of 
these  jewel-sellers,  who  were  of  all  nations 
of  the  East,  carried  their  wares  on  little 
trays  suspended  from  their  necks  ;  others 
had  them  roughly  tied  up  in  bits  of  cotton 
rag,  which  they  twisted  about  in  their 
lean  brown  fingers  as  they  extolled  the 
value  and  beauty  of  their  "catty-eye  "and 
"pinkee  collal." 

The  two  men  seated  in  a  comer  of  the 
verandah  were  not  spared  the  importunities 
of  the  jewel-sellers — one  of  whom,  a  keen- 
eyed,  hatchet-faced  little  old  man,  attached 
himself  to  them  with  such  perseverance  that 
at  length  Sir  WilfridEsdaile  answered  him, 
to  get  rid  of  him,  by  telling  him  to  go  and 
bother  the  other  people  ;  he  and  his  friend 
were  not  going  on,  and  would  look  in  at 
the  shop  on  the  next  day.  After  a  quick 
glance  at  the  face  of  the  Englishman,  the 
Cingalese  retired,  with  twinkling  eyes ;  and 
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the  next  moment  was  pressing  his  wares 
on  the  attention  of  a  fat  German  with  a  fat 
ring  on  his  thick  forefinger. 

"  That  voluble  little  fellow  has  very 
pretty  things  in  his  shop,"  said  Esdaile. 
"  We'll  look  him  up  to-morrow.  I  haven't 
seen  more  curious  curios  anywhere.  But, 
to  go  on  with  what  we  were  saying,  are 
you  serious  about  trying  a  planter's  life  ?  " 

"  Quite  serious.  I  can't  get  on  in  the 
army,  without  more  money  than  I've  got ; 
and  I'm  sick  of  it  besides.  There  never 
was  anything  invented  in  this  world  so 
dull  as  the  life  in  India  when  there's 
nothing  doing.  There's  nothing  doing 
now,  or  likely  to  be ;  and  then,  my  health 
has  gone  all  to  smash.  There  is  no  chance 
for  me  in  England ;  and,  besides,  I  hate 
England." 

"I  cannot  understand  that.  I  should 
have  thought  you  were  just  the  man  to 
hate  anything  but  England.  I  do,  at  least 
for  long." 

"Yes;  that's  natural.  But  look  at 
the  difference  between  us — between  your 
experience  of  England  and  mine.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  better  than  the 
best  that  England  can  give  a  man ;  and  you 
have  that,  or  almost  that.  I  suppose  you 
don't  want  to  be  a  duke  or  a  Rothschild ; 
and,  as  you  don't  want  that,  you've  got 
about  all  you  do  want.  And  you  can  do 
as  you  like ;  you  are  as  free  as  air,  and 
more  completely  your  own  master  than 
any  man  I  know." 

"That's  all  quite  true.  Of  course,  I 
know  I'm  very  lucky;  but  why  should 
you  say  there's  no  charm  for  you  in  Eng- 
land ?  There  are  things  there  to  put  the 
money  you  wish  to  speculate  with  into." 

"  It  is  not  enough  ;  and  I  don't  know 
anything  about  business.  Besides,  in 
England  I'm  a  failure  already.  I  am  a 
disappointed  man;  and  that  tells  with 
everybody,  beginning  with  myself.  I  could 
not  take  to  a  city  life  in  London,  after  all 
that  happened.  Of  course  there  never  was 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  don't  suppose 
anyone  ever  said  such  a  thing ;  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  sailed  under  false  colours  before 
the  admiral's  death — and,  in  fact,  I  mean 
to  keep  out  of  London." 

"You  feel  that  because  you  are  ill,  and 
because  you  had  a  shock;  but  it  is  all 
nonsense.  Of  course  you  believed  that 
you  were  to  have  Bevis ;  why  should  you 
not?  Everybody  believed  it,  and  every- 
body said  the  old  admiral  must  have  been 
mad,  when  it  came  out  that  you  hadn't 
got  the  place." 


"  It  was  not  the  admiral  that  was  mad," 
said  Edward  Dunstan,  very  quietly,  "  it 
was  I." 

"  You !  " 

"  Yes,  I.  I  don't  feel  up  to  much  talking 
just  now,  but  some  time  or  other  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  think  I  will  go 
and  lie  down  now ;  there's  no  sleeping  in 
the  still  heat  of  the  night  here.  I  shall 
find  you  at  dinner-time." 

Edward  Dunstan  left  his  friend,  who 
continued  to  smoke  with  an  air  of  more 
than  usual  reflection. 

"He  looks  ill,"  thought  Sir  Wilfrid; 
"  and  I  don't  like  this  notion  of  his. 
Turning  planter,  with  only  a  small  share 
in  the  concern,  isn't  lively  for  a  man  in 
a  good  regiment,  who  had  twelve  thousand 
a  year  ahead  of  him  until  two  years  ago. 
I  should  have  thought  anything  at  home 
would  be  livelier;  especially  after  two 
years  in  India.  He  has  lots  of  friends. 
He'll  soon  be  all  right ;  it's  just  that  he  is 
pulled  down  by  the  fever.  There  can't 
be  anything  else  in  it." 

On  the  following  day  Esdaile  and 
Dunstan  visited  the  shop  of  the  jewel-seller. 
Esdaile  made  several  purchases,  Danstan 
but  one — a  slim  and  keen  dagger,  in  a 
beautifully- wrought  sheath  of  tortoiseshell. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn  the  friends 
started  for  Colombo,  taking  the  coach  by 
the  coast  road. 

CHAPTER  VI.      A   COKFIDENCB   BY  THE   WAT. 

The  back-seat  of  the  coach  had  been 
secured  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  and  his 
friend,  and  they  were  at  first  too  much 
preoccupied  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  road,  and  the  distant  majesty  of  the 
great  mountain  range,  to  interrupt  their 
impressions  by  conversation.  To  both  the 
scene  was  novel,  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  was 
then  visiting  Ceylon  for  the  first  time,  and 
Dunstan  had  merely  touched  at  Galle  on 
his  voyage  out ;  and  to  the  one,  because  he 
was  in  good  health  and  high  spirits;  to 
the  other,  because  he  was  enjoying  the 
change  from  the  ship  to  land  travelling, 
and  also  because  he  was  eagerly  antici- 
pating a  climate  that  should  revive  him, 
the  journey  was  pleasant. 

Dunstan,  who  had  slept  soundly  in  spite 
of  the  heat  on  the  previous  night,  was  look- 
ing better,  and  was  in  a  much  more  cheerful 
mood.  His  two  years'  experience  of  the 
East  came  to  the  aid  of  Esdaile's  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time,  when  they 
talked  at  all,  it  was  only  of  the  strange  and 
interesting  scene  around  them,  the  boun- 
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teous  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  curious 
aspect  of  the  dense  population  of  the  almost 
continuous  village  that  lies  between  Gralle 
and  Colombo.  The  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing before  recurred  presently  to  Esdaile's 
memory,  and  he  tried,  though  not  abruptly, 
to  lead  his  friend  to  talk  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  altered  his  prospects,  and 
seemingly  estranged  him  from  England  and 
his  friends.  In  reality,  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile 
knew  less  about  Captain  Dunstan  than  he 
knew  about  many  other  men  whom  he 
would  hardly  have  classed  among  his 
friends,  though  he  was  as  likely  as  another 
to  bestow  that  title  lightly.  He  had  met 
Dunstan  at  a  "  good  "  club,  and  then  at 
several  "  good  "  houses,  and  his  position 
in  society,  even  apart  from  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  in  some  inexplicable  way 
been  disappointed,  was  well  defined.  But 
beyond  this,  and  the  fact  that  Dunstan  was 
a  very  good  fellow,  and  he  liked  him, 
Esdaile  was  profoundly  ignorant.  When 
Mr.  Gilchrist  stated  his  belief  that  Captain 
Dunstan  had  been  "  badly  treated,"  and 
did  so  apropos  of  what  "Tom  Esdaile's 
boy  "  had  said  to  him,  he  spoke  much  more 
from  his  own  former  knowledge,  and  the 
remembrance  of  distant  persons  and  things 
that  is  kept  so  clear  in  the  uneventful 
routine  of  life  in  an  eastern  country,  than 
from  anything  his  visitor  had  imparted  to 
him. 

"  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  what 
Sandilands  tells  us  about  that  kind  of 
thing,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  was  of  a 
vague  habit  of  mind,  and  given  to  speaking 
of  most  topics  as  "that  kind  of  thing," 
"  whether  you  make  up  your  mind." 

"About  turning  coffee-planter?  Well, 
yes.  I  should  think  a  good  deal  of  his 
opinion,  of  course.  It  is  not  as  if  I  knew 
anything  about  the  business;  it  is  only  an 
idea  like  another,  as  the  French  say. 
Sandilands  is  a  clever  fellow,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  He  must  be.  He  has  made  this  plan- 
tation of  mine  pay — or,  at  least,  promise 
to  pay — and  it  was  never  anything  but  a 
source  of  vexation  before  his  time.  He  is 
a  long-headed,  quiet-tempered  fellow,  and 
a  desperate  hard  worker.  Not  to  be  beat ; 
a  regular  Scotchman." 

"A  man  of  no  family,  or  fortune,  I 
suppose ;  or  he  would  have  laid  out  his 
lines  in  pleasanter  places." 

"  No ;  just  a  well-educated  man,  middle- 
class  in  birth,  but  of  first-rate  education, 
and  energy  enough  for  a  dozen  like  you 
and  me." 

"  Ah,"   said   Dunstan,  with  a  sigh,  "  I 


don't  know  about  you.  You  don't  require 
energy  for  anything,  except  amusing  your- 
self ;  but  I  should  certainly  be  much  the 
better  for  an  additional  spice  of  that 
quality.  It  is  deuced  hard  to  begin  all 
over  again." 

"  It  is,  indeed ;  and  unjust  too.  Though 
you.  would  not  allow  me  to  say  so  yes- 
terday." 

"  No ;  there  you're  wrong.  It  is  hard, 
but  it  is  not  unjust.  I'm  better  now.  This 
delightful  air  revives  one ;  and  I'U  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

Edward  Dunstan  threw  away  the  end  of 
his  cigar,  while  Esdaile  lighted  a  fresh  one, 
and  after  a  glance  round  and  ahead  of  the 
coach,  which  was  rolling  rapidly  along,  he 
began : 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  a  long  time  ago,  a 
young  man,  named  Edward  Dunstan,  who 
had  nothing  to  recommend  him  except 
good  blood,  good  looks,  a  commission  in  a 
line  regiment,  and  about  two  hundred  a 
year,  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  and  fall 
in  love  with  the  loveliest  and  best  woman 
in  the  world.  Her  name  was  Helena 
Drummond.  She  was  the  only  sister  of 
Admiral — or,  as  he  then  was.  Captain — 
Drummond,  of  Bevis,  in  Suffolk.  She 
had  no  parents  living,  and  her  brother  was 
her  guardian.  She  married  the  young 
subaltern,  and  they  lived  very  happily 
ever  after.  Is  the  beginning  of  the  story 
romantic  enough  ?  " 

"  Quite.  The  parties  were  your  father 
and  mother  ?  " 

"  They  were.  They  lived  happily  ever 
after.  But  they  did  not  live  long;  and 
my  mother's  brother  could  never  be  brought 
to  regard  their  marriage  with  favour.  It 
did  not  matter  much  to  them  while  they 
were  together,  I  fancy ;  but  when  my  father 
died,  quite  young,  and  my  mother  was  left 
with  me,  and  nothing  but  her  small  pension 
and  my  father's  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  to  keep  herself,  and  educate  me,  and 
start  me  in  the  word  upon,  she  was  obliged 
to  think  of  the  future,  and  to  regret  the 
estrangement  between  herself  and  her 
only  brother.  I  don't  really  know  what  it 
was  that  happened,  I  was  only  seven  at 
the  time,  but  the  next  thing  after  my 
father's  death  and  my  mother's  deep 
mourning  that  I  remember,  was  finding 
myself  in  a  large  country  house,  with  fields, 
and  trees,  and  gardens ;  with  water,  and 
boats,  and  animals;  and  being  immensely 
delighted  with  all  these  things." 

"  Did  you  take  to  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly;  nor  did  he  take  to  me. 
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He  was  an  odd  eoi-fc  of  man.  I  was  a  mis- 
chievous young  dog,  no  doubt ;  and  I 
liked  the  house  and  the  place  much  better 
when  my  uncle  was  not  there  than  when 
he  was.  I  do  not  think  my  mother  liked 
it  much.  [  suppose  she  did  not  feel  at 
home  there;  and  it  was  lonely.  I  never 
remember  staying  visitors  in  the  house. 
This,  however,  is  all  too  old  a  story  to 
interest  you.  My  mother  died  jost  after 
I  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  then  I  never 
again  had  any  home-feeling  about  Bevis. 
It  may  have  been  a  year  later  per- 
haps that  my  uncle  married,  and  I  had 
the  sense  to  know  that  the  event  was  of 
great  importance  to  me.  I  had  been  told, 
young  as  I  was,  that  I  should  come  in  for 
my  uncle's  property;  and  my  javenile 
notions  of  my  own  dignity  and  grandeur 
sprouted  pretty  freely.  I  was  ordered 
home  for  the  holidays  by  a  short  letter 
from  my  uncle,  in  which  he  informed  me 
that  I  was  to  be  introduced  to  my  aunt, 
and  that  he  hoped  that  I  should  so  con- 
duct myself  as  to  merit  her  goodwill  and 
regard." 

"  Which  you  did  not  do,  I  presume." 

"Precisely:  which  I  did  not  do.  The 
first  thing  I  perceived  when  I  arrived  at 
Bevis,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  was 
that  the  house  was  much  finer  than  it  had 
been ;  new  furniture,  new  pictures,  all 
sorts  of  beautiful  things  that  I  had  never 
seen,  changed  its  old  aspect,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  on  a  bigger  and  more  imposing 
scale.  I  afterwards  came  to  know  that 
my  uncle's  wife  had  a  large  fortune  of  her 
own ;  that  ho  had  been  engaged  to  her 
many  years  before,  when  they  were  both 
young,  and  something  had  happened  to 
prevent  the  marriage — a  lover's  quarrel 
of  some  sort.  They  did  not  meet  for 
years ;  but,  when  they  met,  the  old  state 
of  things  revived,  and  they  were  married. 
I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  that  first 
time.  There  were  horses,  and  dogs,  and 
new  faces,  though  no  more  visitors  than 
before ;  and  my  uncle  and  Mrs.  Drnmmond 
left  me  very  much  to  myself.  It  was  not 
till  just  before  I  left  Harrow  that  Mrs. 
Drnmmond  showed  any  dislike  of  me; 
she  did  then,  however,  and  it  has  never 
varied.  She  has  disliked  me,  boy  and 
man,  ever  since." 

"  And  yet,  as  she  had  no  children,  she 
could  not  feel  that  you  were  interfering 
with  her  in  any  way  ?  " 

"True;  and  I  did  not  give  her  much 
trouble.  In  «,  big  house  of  that  kind, 
people  who  don't  get  on  together  can  keep 


very  clear  of  each  other,  and  I  kept  clear 
of  her.  She  is  a  strong-minded,  firm- 
willed  woman,  and  she  had  unbounded 
influence  over  my  uncle  from  first  to  last. 
He  hardly  noticed  me  latterly,  and  after  I 
went  to  Woolwich  he  never  once  wrote  to 
me  with  his  own  hand.  I  used  to  get  short 
notes  from  her,  generally  to  the  effect  that 
I  had  better  be  very  careful  in  money 
matters,  for  that,  if  I  exceeded  my 
allowance,  I  need  not  look  to  them  to  pay 
my  debts ;  and  as  I  knew  precisely  what 
I  had  in  the  world  t.o  come  into,  inde- 
pendent of  them — that  is,  two  hundred  a 
year — I  should  be  the  best  judge  of  the 
wisdom  of  involving  myself  in  liabilities." 

"  And  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
you  did  exceed  your  allowance  ?  " 

"  Of  courae  I  did.  You  are  prepared 
to  learn  that,  naturally ;  but  you  will  not 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  after  all  those 
lectures  and  warnings  my  uncle  paid  up 
for  me ;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Drummond  who 
made  him  do  it." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  said  Sir 
Wilfrid,  with  a  sly  smile.  "  I  rather  fancied 
Mrs.  Drummond  wasn't  altogether  a  bad 
sort ;  but  only  one  of  those  desperately- 
conscientious  and  straight- going  women — 
believes  in  energy  and  that  kind  of  thing 
— whose  bark  is  generally  much  worse 
than  their  bite." 

"Ah  !  but  hers  wasn't,"  replied  Captain 
Dunstan,  with  emphasis,  "  for  you  know 
what  her  bite  was." 

"  The  admiral's  will  ?     Eh  ?  " 

"  Just  that.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  was 
all  I  ought  to  have  been,  in  any  sense, 
and  you  know  I  started  by  telling  you  it 
wasn't  unjust,  though  it  seemed  a  little, 
or  more  than  a  little,  hard.  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond was  not  a  tyrant,  but  she  had  a 
natural  talent  for  governing,  and  my 
uncle  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  being 
governed  by  any  woman,  except  his 
sister,  and  so  she  had  the  upper  hand  com- 
pletely ;  and  though  she  made  my  uncle 
pay  up  for  me,  and  stand  a  handsome 
outfit  and  start  me  quite  clear,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  she  had  no  sort  of  com- 
punction about  telling  him  that  that  was 
all  he  was  to  do  for  me.  She  thoroughly 
meant  it,  and  she  told  me  so — not  to  my 
face,  I  didn't  give  her  the  chance — and  I 
cannot  say  I  ever  had  much  faith  in  Bevis 
coming  to  me.  Everybody  who  knew 
about  the  circumstances,  and  that  there 
was  nobody  else  nearly  or  remotely  related 
to  the  admiral,  took  it  for  granted,  and 
of  course  the  tradespeople  and  the  money- 
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lenders  could  not  be  persuaded  to  tlie 
contrary." 

"  It  was  said,  everywhere,  I  know,"  said 
Sir  Wilfrid  ;  "  and  I'm  sure  all  the  women 
believed  it — the  mothers,  I  mean." 

"I  never  gave  them  any  reason  to  do 
so,"  answered  Dunstan,  with  some  heat  of 
manner  and  a  very  black  frown.  "  I  never 
sailed  under  false  colours  of  any  kind. 
People  drew  their  own  conclusions ;  I  did 
not  suge^est  them." 

"  I  call  the  admiral  an  old  fool  myself," 
said  Sir  Wilfrid,  coolly.  "  He  must  have 
known  it  was  only  a  case  of  prejudice ; 
and  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  don't  think  he 
had  any  right  to  leave  the  whole  property 
to  his  wife — for  more  than  her  life,  that 
is  ;  land  ought  to  remain  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  name." 

"  You  speak  with  the  authority  of  one 
who  was  born  an  heir-apparent,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  Dunstan,  laughing,  "  and 
you  forget  that  my  name  is  not  Drummond. 
If  I  had  been  a  brother's  son,  it  is  very 
likely  the  case  would  have  been  different. 
Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  had  not 
expectations  in  my  own  mind,  or  that  I  at 
any  time  realised  the  truth  that  I  should 
never  bo  a  bit  better  off  than  I  was  when 
I  joined  my  regiment ;  I  ought  to  have 
known  it,  and  acted  on  the  knowledge, 
just  as  we  all  ought  to  know  such  lots  of 
things,  and  to  act  on  them ;  only  we  don't. 
Well,  there's  no  good  in  dwelling  on  all 
that  now.  If  my  uncle  had  died  a  year 
sooner,  and  I  had  known  for  certain  how 
it  was  to  be  with  me,  I  should  have  been 
saved  a  good  deal." 

"  How  ?    Had  you  come  to  grief  again  ?  " 

"  In  the  way  of  debts  ?  No,  not  so  very 
much  in  that  respect ;  but  in  others.  People 
made  mistakes  about  me,  and  I  made  mis- 
takes about  them,  and  I  got  heavily  hit." 

Esdaile  listened  to  hia  friend  with 
quickened  curiosity  now.  Could  there 
have  been  anything  more  ?  he  had  asked 
himself  the  day  before,  when  he  had 
noticed  that  Dunstan  was  looking  so  ill. 
There  had  been  something  more.  Odd 
that  he  had  never  suspected  anything, 
for  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  Dunstan 
from  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance 
until  Dunstan's  departure  for  India  ;  they 
were  in  the  same  set  in  London,  and  the 
one  had  generally  known  what  the  other 
was  doing  during  that  interval.  But 
Dunstan  was  a  reticent  man  in  certain 
respects — never  until  to-day,  in  the  impulse 
of  confidence  produced  by  their  meeting 
in    a   strange   and   distant   land,  had   he 


said  a  word  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  been  discussed 
among  their  common  acquaintances  in 
England,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
And  it  might  be  that  Esdaile  had  never 
seen,  knew  nothing  of,  the  lady.  That  the 
"  something  more  "  in  the  case  was  a  lady 
Sir  Wilfrid  had  no  doubt  at  all.  Esdaile 
thought  all  this  during  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible pause,  after  which  Dunstan  resumed  : 

"  It  was  soon  over.  I  need  not  go  into 
particulars ;  I  suppose  you  can  guess  what 
it  was  that  hit  me  hard  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can — a  woman,"  said  Sir 
Wilfrid.     "  Who  was  she  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  It  was  not  her 
fault,  but  I  could  not  expect  anyone  but 
myself  to  believe  that,  and  so  I  must  not 
give  anyone  the  chance  of  blaming  her. 
I  met  her,  just  as  one  always  meets  every- 
body m  London,  and Well,  it  was 

all  over  with  me  very  speedily."  Dunstan 
laughed,  by  no  means  naturally  or  easily. 
"  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  her,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  never  was  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  her  father  and  mother  to  keep 
us  apart ;  rather  the  contrary,  indeed.  She 
was  very  pretty  and  very  bright ;  and  I 
had  every  reason  to  think  she  liked  me. 
I  never  deceived  her — that  I  could  swear 
with  a  clear  conscience — about  myself,  in 
any  way;  and  if  her  parents  questioned 
her,  they  too  would  have  heard  exactly 
the  truth.  Of  course  I  knew  that  I  was 
the  reputed  heir  to  Bevis,  but  whenever 
the  matter  was  mooted  to  me  I  always  said 
it  was  not  only  not  certain,  but  it  was,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  unlikely.  However, 
people  chose,  I  imagiue,  to  believe  and 
represent  it  as  a  certainty ;  and  I  was 
indebted,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  to 
that  for  the  kind  reception  I  had  from — 
the  lady's  parents.  You  were  away  at 
this  time ;  it  was  just  before  our  cruise 
in  Singleton's  yacht.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
my  delusion  had  a  short  life,  if  a  merry 
one.  I  danced  with  her  at  a  ball  one 
night,  and  had  very  nearly  spoken,  when 
she  was  taken  away  by  her  mother; 
but  I  had  been  asked  to  luncheon  the 
next  day,  and  meant  to  watch  for  a 
chance  of  speaking  then.  I  believed,  and 
I  had  good  reason  for  believing,  that  an 
opportunity  would  be  made  for  me.  The 
following  morning  the  post  brought  me  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Drummond,  summoning 
me  at  once  to  Bevis.  I  was  not  to  delay 
an  hour;  my  uncle  was  alarmirjgly  ill,  and 
had  asked  for  me.  The  letter  reached  me 
at  nine ;   there  was  a  train  at  eleven ;   I 
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packed  a  portmanteau,  and  then  I  wrote 
the  -words  I  had  intended  to  speak  that 
day.     A  fatal  impatience  had  seized  hold 
of  me,  their  house  was  in  my  way  to  the 
station,  and  I  left  my  letter  at  the  door 
myself,  with  an  explanation  of  my  hnrried 
departure.     When  I  arrived  at  Bevis,  I 
found  the  admiral  still  living,  but  uncon- 
scious.    He  never  rallied  again,  and  he 
never  spoke  to  me.     Two  days  later,  he 
died.     I  was  distracted  with  anxiety,  as 
you  may  suppose,  and  Mrs.  Drummond,  in 
her  irresistible  way,  got  at  the  cause  of  it. 
I  never  intended  to  tell  her,  partly  because 
I  did  not  like  her,  and  partly  because  it  was 
not  my  own  affair   exclusively ;  but  she 
knew  it  was  not  altogether  grief  for  my 
uncle  that  ailed  me,  and  she  immediately 
concluded  that  it  was  debt — that  I  was 
"in  trouble  again,"  as  she  called  it.     At 
least,   I   thought    my   letter    merited    an 
answer,  and  I  fumed  and  chafed  when  no 
answer  came.     But  Mrs.  Drummond  told 
me  I  was  impatient  and  foolish,  oblivious 
of  the  rules  of  propriety,  that  I  might  be 
sure  I  should  have  no  answer  until  after 
my  uncle's  funeral,  and  that  I  had  better 
make  the   best  of   it.     According  to  his 
directions,  the  admiral's  will  was  not  read 
until  after  his  funeral  had  taken  place,  and 
when  it  was  read,  there  was  no  mention  of 
me  in  the  document.     "With  the  exception 
of  a  few  legacies  to  his  old  servants,  and  to 
one  or  two  charitable  institutions  for  sailors 
and  their  children,  the  admiral  left  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  his  wife.     I  don't  deny  that  it  was 
a  great  shock  to  me,  but  I  think  I  stood  it 
pretty  well.     I  shall  always  be  convinced 
that,  when  the  family  lawyer  left  Bevis 
that  evening,  he  carried  with  him  the  draft 
of  the  neat  paragraph  that  appeared  in  the 
evening  papers  in  London  the  next  day, 
recording  the  death  of  the  admiral  and  his 
testamentary  dispositions,  and  that  it  was 
written  by  Mrs.  IDrummond." 

"  Sharp  practice,  that !  "  said  Esdaile ; 
"  what  did  she  do  it  for  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  sure  she  did  it, 
and  perhaps  it  was  all  the  better  for  me  ; 
she  did  me  an  unconscious  kindness  by 
hastening  my  fate.  I  went  back  to  London, 
and  received  a  very  civil  letter  from  the 
lady's  mother,  setting  forth  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  she  was  sure  I  would 
see  that  the  past  had  better  be  ignored — 
she  did  not  blame  me ;  it  was  well  things 
had  gone  no  farther.  But  I  need  not 
describe  the  letter.  It  was  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  entirely  heartless." 


"  You  saw  the  girl,  of  course  ?  " 
"Oh  yes;  I  saw  her  soon  after  in  a 
crowd.  I  spoke  to  her,  too,  under  the  in- 
dignant eyes  of  her  mother,  who  need  not, 
however,  have  been  afraid.  She  would  not 
have  had  the  courage  to  marry  me,  and  I 
should  not  have  been  fool  enough  to  ask 
her.  I  realised  the  vast  difference  between 
its  being  possible  that  one  may  be  a  rich 
man  in  time,  and  the  absolute  certainty 
that  one  must  always  remain  a  poor  one, 
very  thoroughly.  But  it  d'd  not  harm 
either  of  us  that  I  should  know  she  would 
have  said  '  yes  '  if  all  had  been  as  right  as 
all  was  wrong.  A  hang-dog  kind  of  con- 
solation, no  doubt,  but  I  found  some  in  it, 
and  I  made  a  considerable  fool  of  myself ; 
talked,  and  afterwards,  when  there  was  no 
chance  of  seeing  her,  wrote  a  lot  of  non- 
sense about  winning  fortune  and  her  in 
time,  about  eternal  constancy,  and  the 
chances  there  might  be  in  the  future  for 
true  hearts.  I  got  a  couple  of  timil  little 
notes,  without  a  bit  of  assurance  in  them 
in  return,  but  still  I  think  she  really  cared 
for  me.  What  can  a  girl  do,  you  know,  in 
the  world  of  these  days  ?  " 

"For  that  matter,"  said  Esdaile,  "what 
can  any  of  us  do  ?  You  would  not  have 
married  her  then,  if  you  could — I  suppose 
you  would  not  marry  her  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  would.  Two  years  of  another 
country,  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  think 
of  her,  have  changed  my  mind  about  the 
comparative  wisdom  or  folly  of  venturing 
a  little.  However,  there  is  no  use  in 
thinking  about  it.  I  am  worse  off,  instead 
of  better;  and  even  if  I  do  go  in  for 
coffee-planting,  and  make  something  of  it, 
it  would  come  too  late." 

"  She  did  not  promise  to  wait  for  better 
times,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  People 
don't  nowadays." 

"And  she  is,  though  quite  charming,  of 
her  time.  No,  she  promised  nothing ;  and 
I  only  know  that  she  hasn't  married." 

"  See  here,  old  fellow,"  said  Esdaile, 
after  a  moment's  pause ;  "  I'm  awfully 
sorry  for  you,  but  I  wish  she  had  married. 
If  she  hadn't  the  pluck  to  stand  by  you 
then,  she  wouldn't  have  it  any  later,  you 
know ;  and  what's  the  good  of  hankering 
after  what  you  can't  have  ?  This  business 
has  been  playing  the  very  deuce  with  you  ; 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  fever,  and 
doubling  the  boredom  of  India.  You 
won't  do  yourself  any  good  by  going  home^ 
if  you've  got  this  on  your  mind." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Dunstan,  sadly, 
"  and  I  did  not  mean  to  stay  a  day  longer 
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than  I  must,  to  settle  some  business,  in 
England,  If  I  hit  this  off  with  Sandilands, 
I  shall  come  out  again  at  once.  And  now 
you  know  all  about  it,  and  we  will  talk 
of  something  else." 

Soon  after,  the  scene  changed  to  the 
environs  of  the  capital  of  the  island,  and 
the  swift-rolling  coach  bore  the  travellers 
through  the  cinnamon  gardens — where  the 
Dutch  burgher  families  were  taking  the 
air,  arrayed  in  white,  and  the  ladies 
wearing  natural  flowers  in  their  jet-black 
hair — to  the  hotel  outside  the  walls,  which 
was  their  immediate  destination. 


OUR  INDIAN  ARMY. 
II. 

As  we  have  already  said  in  our  first 
paper  on  this  subject,  the  total  strength  of 
the  native  troops  at  present  eating  the  salt 
of  Victoria,  Kaisar-i-Hind,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of 
all  arms ;  of  whom  sixty-four  thousand 
belong  to  the  Bengal  Army,  thirty-four 
thousand  to  the  Madras,  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  to  the  Bombay.  These  in  round 
numbers.  "We  now  propose  to  give  some 
account  of  their  organisation  and  com- 
position; and,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
convenience  and  clearer  understanding, 
we  shall  take  each  army  separately,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Bengal  as  the  senior 
presidency.  This  separation  is  the  more 
necessary  as  each  army  has  its  own  set  of 
orders,  regulations,  and  customs,  its  own 
history,  traditions,  and  idiosyncrasies, 
making  altogether  a  very  complicated 
machine,  rather  puzzling  to  an  uninitiated 
outsider.  Before  dealing,  however,  with 
the  existing  organisation,  a  few  details  con- 
cerning the  composition  of  the  old  army, 
and  some  of  the  salient  points  connected 
with  its  collapse,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Prior  to  the  Mutiny,  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  native  portion  of  the 
Bengal  Army  was  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  three  armies  at  present.  Each 
army,  it  may  be  premised,  had — besides 
its  British  officers — a  small  force  of 
European  infantry  and  artillery  attached 
to  it,  raised  at  home  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  and  limited 
altogether  to  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
depot  of  this  force  was  at  Warley  in  Essex. 
The  Bengal  Army  counted  seventy-four 
regiments  of  native  infantry,  ten  regi- 
ments of  native  light  cavalry,  a  corps  of 
native  sappers  and  miners,  and  several 
troops  and  battalions  of  native  horse  and 


foot  artillery.  These  were  all  officered 
and  organised  on  the  regular  system. 
With  the  exception  of  eleven  regiments 
of  infantry,  which  were  disarmed  in  time 
to  prevent  defection,  and  are  now  re- 
numbered in  the  new  army ;  the  Sixty- 
sixth  or  Goorkha  regiment,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  an  older  Sixty-sixth, 
disbanded  for  mutiny  at  Govindgurh 
in  Sir  Charles  Napier's  time,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  the  First  Goorkha  Light 
Infantry  regiment ;  some  details  of  other 
infantry  regiments  which  remained  loyal 
and  were  reconstituted  into  two  new 
regiments  ;  and  some  sappers  and  miners ; 
no  trace  remains  now  of  this  old  regular 
army.  Attached  to  it  for  general  service 
over  the  Presidency,  but  recruited  and 
officered  on  the  Sillahdar  system,  were 
eighteen  regiments  of  irregular  horse ;  ten 
of  which  entirely  disappeared  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  Mutiny,  the  remaining  eight 
being  renumbered  in  the  present  Bengal 
Cavalry.  Besides  the  above  there  was  a 
large  and  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
troops,  known  under  various  denomina- 
tions, the  growth  of  circumstances  and 
annexations  from  time  to  time,  and 
organised  and  officered  also  on  the  irre- 
gular system.  The  British  officers  for 
these  were  drawn  from  the  regular  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalry,  on  the 
principle  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
The  most  important  and,  as  they  after- 
wards proved,  the  most  valuable  of  these 
troops,  was  the  Punjaub  Irregular  Force — 
composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
and  raised  for  service  on  the  North-west 
Frontier  in  May,  1849,  after  the  final 
annexation  of  the  Land  of  the  Five  Waters. 
It  was  remodelled  in  February,  1851,  has 
always  done  excellent  service,  was  our 
mainstay  in  1857,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
larger  force  raised  in  the  Punjaub,  and 
was  reconstituted  in  1865  as  the  Punjaub 
Frontier  Force.  Then  there  were  the 
Gwalior,  Oade,  and  Kotah  Contingents, 
of  which  no  vestige  remains  except  the 
First  Gwalior  Infantry,  now  the  Forty-first 
Native  Infantry.  Local  battalions,  such 
as  the  Hurrianah  and  Ramghur,  effaced 
themselves ;  while  others — the  two  Assam 
Light  Infantry  Battalions,  now  the  Forty- 
second  and  Forty-third  Native  (Light) 
Infantry ;  the  Sylhet  Light  Infantry  Bat- 
talion, now  the  Forty-fourth  Native  (Light) 
Infantry ;  the  Shekhawatee  Battalion,  now 
the  Thirteenth  Native  Infantry — one  of 
the  regiments  in  Cyprus,  for  example — 
remained  true  to  their  salt.     The  special 
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corps,  known  as  the  Regiment  of  Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie,  raised  in  1842,  a  memorial  of  the 
Afghanistan  Expedition,  and  now  the 
Twelfth  Native  Infantry ;  the  Sikh  Regi- 
ments of  Ferozepore  and  Loodianah,  raised 
in  1846,  after  the  first  Sikh  War,  and 
now  respectively  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Native  Infantry  ;  as  well  as  the  old 
Calcutta  Militia,  or  Regiment  of  Alipore, 
now  the  Eighteenth  Native  Infantry,  have 
been  retained  with  the  colours.  The 
Sirmoor  and  Kemaon  (Goorkha)  Battalions 
remained  as  stanch  as  any  European  regi- 
ments during  the  crisis,  and  they  have 
had  their  reward.  Of  the  various  "levies  " 
and  Punjaub  regiments  of  infantry,  of  the 
'*  Rohilcund  Horse,"  "  Careton's  Mooltanee 
Cavalry,"  "Murray's  Jat  Horse,"  "Hod- 
son's  Horse,"  "  Robarls'^  Horse,"  all  em- 
bodied in  the  new  army,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  here,  as  they  were  raised  during  the 
Mutiny,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  old  army. 

The  European  portion  of  the  old  Bengal 
army  was  composed  of  three  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  some  troops  and  battalions  of 
horse  and  foot  artillery,  all  of  which  were 
turned  over  to  the  royal  army  on  the 
extinction  of  John  Company.  The  infantry 
regiments  were  known  as  the  First  and 
Second  Bengal  Fasiliera,  and  the  Third 
European  Regiment.  They  are  now  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Royal  Bengal 
Fusiliers,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Bengal  Fusiliers,  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  Bengal  Infantry.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  the  East  India 
Company  obtained  permission  to  raise  three 
additional  regiments  of  British  infantry  in 
this  country,  and  also  five  regiments  of 
European  light  cavalry  for  service  in 
Bengal.  The  former  were  sub-sequently 
disbanded  on  being  handed  over  to  the 
Crown,  under  circumstances  that  reflected 
no  credit  on  the  authorities  :  and  the  latter 
were  converted  into  the  Nineteenth,  Twen- 
tieth, and  Twenty-first  Hussars.  At  the 
time  that  these  troopers  were  enlisted  in 
England,  the  particular  craze  of  the  hour 
was,  that  the  smaller  the  men  were,  the 
more  efficient  would  they  prove  as  a  veri- 
table "  light  cavalry."  Consequently,  all 
the  stunted  grooms  and  stable-boys,  broken- 
down  jockeys,  and  feather-weight  pugilists 
that  could  be  procured,  were  shipped  off  to 
Calcutta.  The  result  did  not  quite  answer 
expectation,  physically  or  morally,  and  the 
regiments  came  to  be  vulgarly  known  as 
**  the  Dumpies." 

Among  the  other  experiences  gained  in 
the  great  military  revolt,  was  the  one  that 


our  golandauzes,  or  gunners,  were  much 
too  expert  and  tenacious  to  be  trusted  any 
longer  with  the  management  and  control 
of  cannon.  So  the  decree  went  forth  that, 
in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  Armies, 
there  was  to  be  no  native  artillery.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  found  expedient  to 
retain  a  small  proportion  of  natives  for 
that  arm,  represented  by  the  four  field- 
batteries  of  the  Haiderabad  Contingent, 
two  Bombay  mountain  batteries,  and  four 
Punjaub  mo-untain  batteries,  besides  a  gar- 
rison battery  on  the  North-west  Frontier  at 
Kohat.  The  men  of  the  last,  from  their 
forlorn  and  desolate  position,  have  been 
christened  by  the  European  soldiers  of  the 
Peshawur  garrison,  "  the  Blokes."  The 
efiBciency  of  native  gun-practice  ought  not 
to  have  been  a  surprising  revelation  to  the 
Government,  considering  that  our  own 
officers  had  been  the  instructors,  and  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  aware  of  it. 
Moreover,  it  has  long  been  a  notorious 
fact  that  most  orientals  are  clever  in  the 
handling  of  guns,  and  have  a  superstitious 
attachment  for  them.  Added  to  which, 
the  Kbalsa  artillery  in  the  Sutlej  battles, 
and  also  at  Chillian wallah  and  Goojerat, 
had  sufficiently  demonstrated  its  quality 
to  give  us  a  hint  in  time.  At  Sobraon, 
indeed,  the  Sikhs  rather  astonished  oar 
artillery  commander,  Br'gadier  Gowan,  a 
distinguished  veteran  artillerist,  by  the 
accuracy  of  their  range,  and  their  adjust- 
ment of  fuses. 

The  most  radical  change  in  organisation 
that  occurred  after  the  Mutiny,  was  the 
return  to  the  primitive  system  of  officering 
the  regiments.  As  we  have  said  in  our 
previous  article,  the  first  Sepoy  battalions 
of  the  Company  were  officered  by  natives, 
under  the  general  control  and  superintend- 
ence of  three,  or  at  the  most  five,  picked 
Englishmen.  Force  of  circumstances  gra- 
dually increased  the  complement  of  white 
officers,  until,  in  1857,  a  regular  native 
infantry  regiment  (besides  its  colonel,  who 
was  never  present  with  it)  mustered  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a  major,  seven  captains, 
eleven  lieutenants,  and  five  ensigns.  Still, 
these  increased  cadres  were  insufficient  to 
keep  up  the  effective  morale  and  discipline 
of  a  regiment,  in  which  the  power  and 
influence  of  its  native  officers  had  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  new  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  officer  other  regi- 
ments on  the  old  system,  and  to  supply 
the  administrative  machinery  of  an  ever- 
growing empire.  It  came  to  pass,  then, 
that  a  regular  regiment  was  denuded  of 
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its  proper  quota  of  officers,  who  were 
diverted  to  other  duties,  not  only  of 
a  military  sort,  bat  also  of  a  civil 
and  political.  It  was  a  very  rare  cir- 
cumstance to  see  two  field-officers  pre- 
sent together  with  a  regiment.  If  such 
a  phenomenon  occurred,  it  was  sure 
to  be  a  pure  accident.  A  regiment  of 
native  infantry  was  composed  of  ten 
companies.  Besides  the  allowance  of  one 
field-officer,  there  were  seldom  ten  com- 
pany officers  present,  even  in  the  cold 
weather  drill  season.  The  remainder 
were  away  on  furlough,  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere,  which  was  perhaps  unavoid- 
able, or  on  "  staff  employ,"  which  ought 
to  have  been  avoidable.  The  adjutant 
and  the  quartermaster-interpreter,  both 
mounted  on  parade,  were  taken  from  among 
the  qualified  subalterns ;  therefore,  rarely 
had  each  company  its  European  officer. 
Generally,  too,  among  the  juniors  there 
was  a  "  griff  " — sometimes  two — in  the 
first  year  of  tutelage,  practising  the  goose- 
step,  and  acquiring  a  sufficient  amount  of 
"  the  colloquial "  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  charge  of  a  company,  and  an  addition 
of  fifty  rupees  per  mensem  to  his  pay. 
Service  with  the  regiment  for  two  years, 
and  passing  an  examination  in  Hindostani, 
entitled  him  to  be  an  aspirant  for  staff 
employment.  Therefore,  he  hired  the 
services  of  a  moonshi  for  twenty  rupees 
a  month,  and  managed  to  cram  himself 
with  as  much  Bagh-o-Bahar  and  Baital- 
Paeheesee,  as  enabled  him  to  pass  a  board 
of  examiners.  If  he  had  interest,  a  berth 
was  provided  in  due  course  ;  if  he  had 
not,  he  remained  with  his  corps  a  disgusted 
but  ever-expectant  Micawber.  In  the 
first  case,  his  regiment  suffered  by  the 
abstraction  of  his  services  ;  in  the  second, 
it  also  suffered,  plus  himself.  In  every 
case  the  State  suffered.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  have  blamed  that  officer  for  his 
anxiety  to  get  away  from  his  regiment. 
They  all  did  it,  for  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature  in  mankind  ;  and  it  is 
rough  on  human  nature  to  expect  it  to 
enjoy  a  Barmecide  banquet  while  others 
are  feasting  on  loaves  and  fishes.  The 
fault  lay  entirely  with  the  State  that 
allowed  itself  to  drift  into  such  a  system. 
When  a  war  broke  out,  and  a  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  front,  all  its  officers 
absent  on  staff  employment  were  sent 
poet  haste  to  rejoin  it.  The  civil  and 
political  machinery  of  the  government, 
for  the  time,  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
as    best    it    could.     Long  absence    from 


military  work  and  associations  had  utterly 
disqualified  these  gentlemen  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  regimental  duty,  except 
that  of  leading  their  men  under  fire,  which 
they  did  pretty  straight.  But  the  Sepoys 
did  not  know  them  sufficiently  well  to  be  in- 
spired with  that  confidence,  without  which 
no  man  can  be  a  successful  leader,  especially 
of  Asiatics ;  and  although  what  was  literally 
a  scratch  lot  of  assistant-commissioners, 
cantonment  magistrates,  political  agents, 
and  revenue  surveyors,  might  lead,  the 
Sepoys  did  not  always  follow  with  that 
elan  and  devotion  which  they  seldom 
failed  to  do  when  comradeship  and  a 
knowledge,  begetting  respect,  subsisted 
between  them  and  their  Sahib  Logue. 
Mere  bravery  does  not  suffice  in  a  leader. 
It  must  be  combined  with  technical  know- 
ledge, skill,  address,  and  capacity  to  gauge 
his  followers.  It  was  the  possession  of  all 
these  qualities  which  enabled  the  earlier 
servants  of  John  Company  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  British  Empire  in  India 
with  Sepoy  bayonets.  Soldiers,  like  ser- 
vants, are  very  quick  in  summing  up  their 
superiors,  and  none  are  quicker  at  such 
exercises  than  Sepoys.  The  occasions 
when  Sepoys  have  misbehaved  in  action 
should  not  be  set  down  to  defective 
courage,  of  which  they  possess  an  average 
share,  like  most  soldiers,  but  simply  to  an 
unmilitary  system,  which  would  have 
demoralised  the  finest  raw  material  in  the 
world.  Perilous  pampering  of  praetorians, 
and  obstinate  optimism  on  the  part  of 
a  dozing  government ;  absenteeism  ;  want 
of  proper  relations  and  sympathy  between 
officers  and  men  ;  and  utter  incompetency 
of  the  majority  of  officers,  but  badly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  sagacity  and  devotion 
to  duty  of  a  few,  begat  a  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline which  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
mutiny.  Caste,  greased  cartridges,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  had  little  to  do  with  the 
matter  originally,  and  were  only  put 
forward  to  account  for  results  produced  by 
our  own  shortcomings.  Probably  the  most 
pitiable  feature  of  the  business  was — and, 
for  that  matter,  still  "is — the  intense  Chau- 
vinism of  the  ruling  race,  always  ready  to 
denounce  the  trustworthiness,  courage,  and 
value  of  the  very  Sepoys  who  have  helped 
them  to  lord  it  over  themselves  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  people, 
while  they  remained  sublimely  unconscious 
of  their  own  military  incapacity.  It  never 
seemed  to  strike  the  government,  either 
in  London  or  Calcutta,  until  after  the 
Crimean    War   and    Indian    Mutiny   had 
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taught  their  costly  lessons,  that  it  was  not 
oulj  idiotic  but  criminal  to  send  any 
soldiers  into  action  under  incompetent 
officers.  Sepoys  are  not  so  worthless  as 
some  good  people  in  the  press  and  else- 
where would  wish  us  to  believe.  Aligned 
with  Earopean.  troops,  and  under  good 
officers,  their  acquisition  will  be  a  decided 
strength  to  the  empire,  even  on  Earopean 
battle-fields.  Our  great  want,  whether  at 
home  or  in  India,  is  not  valour,  of  which, 
as  Mr.  Bright  somewhat  cynically  observed, 
we  can  have  as  much  as  we  like  for 
eighteenpence  a  day,  but  trained  and 
skilful  officers;  and  these,  to  the  extent 
that  is  necessary  for  our  increased  re- 
sponsibilities, we  h.'ve  not  yet  got.  But 
it  is  a  decided  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  new  Bengal  Army  is  a 
very  different  machine  to  the  one  that 
tumbled  to  pieces  twenty -one  years  ago, 
and  that,  taken  as  a  body,  officers  and 
men,  the  English  people  may  be  proud  of 
it  and  its  sister  armies. 

On  the   general   reorgaaisation   of  the 
Indian  Armies,  it  was  decided   that    the 
native  regiments   of   all   the  three  Presi- 
dencies should  henceforth  be  officered  on 
the  so-called  irregular  system  ;  that  is  to 
say,  seven  combatant  officers  to  each  line 
regiment   of    cavalry  and    infantry.     All 
the  European  officers  of  the  old  Company 
were  to  be  given  their  choice  of  accepting 
the  new   arrangement,   or   of    remaining 
under  the  old  conditions.     In   accordance 
with  this  decision  a  Staff  Corps  was  formed 
for  each  Presidency,  which  was  intended 
ultimately  to   be  the  sole  source  whence 
duly  qualified  officers  should  be  drawn  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  service.     In  the  mean- 
time, those  officers  who  declined  to  enter 
the  Staff  Corps  were  formed  into  an  "  Old 
Cadre  List ;  "  their  names  continuing  on 
their  old  regiment  lists,  and  their  promotion 
being   secured   as   vacancies   occurred   in 
these  lists.     The  Old  Cadre  List  will  only 
disappear  on  the  death  of  the  last  officer 
on   it.     At  present  in   Bengal  there  are 
only  five  cavalry  and  eight  infantry  cadres 
left;   in   Madras   eight- cavalry;    and   in 
Bombay   three    cavalry.       Provision   was 
also   made    for    young    officers,   gazetted 
between  November  1, 1858,  the  date  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Company's  Government  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  year  1862.     As  these 
had    never    served   with    the    old  native 
regiments,  their  names  were  placed,  with 
a    regulated    scale    of    promotion,  on    a 
"  General    List,"   destined    to    disappear 
gradually  by  death    or    absorption.     As 


there  were  many  more  officers  now  than 
appointments  for  them — a  reversal  of  the 
old  order  of  things — an  "  Unemployed 
List  "  was  formed,  consisting  of  officers 
of  the  Staff  Corps,  Old  Cadre  List,  and 
General  List,  who  draw  the  Indian  pay 
and  allowances  of  their  rank,  and  are 
available  for  any  general  duties  that  may 
be  required  of  them,  such  as  sitting  on 
courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  com- 
mittees, and  boards. 

The  Bengal  Staff  Corps  was  organised 
in  1861  and  will  serve  to  describe  those 
of  the  other  Presidencies.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  officers  to  enter  it,  the  Bengal 
Army  Regulations  prescribe  that  no  ap- 
pointments, except  those  tenable  for  five 
years  and  those  on  the  personal  staffs, 
shall  be  granted  to  an  officer  except 
through  the  channel  of  the  Staff  Corps. 
This  prohibition,  however,  does  not  affect 
Royal  Engineer  officers  fcerving  with  the 
native  Sappers  and  Miners,  or  in  the 
Public  Works  Department,  or  on  the 
Survey,  or  Telegraphs.  Neither  does  it 
apply  to  Royal  Artillery  officers  serving 
with  the  Native  Artillery  and  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  An  officer  entering 
the  Staff  Corps  must  be  above  the  grade 
of  sub-lieutenant,  and  must  have  served  a 
year  on  probation  with  a  native  regiment. 
The  application  to  enter  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  his  command- 
ing officer,  stating  that  he  has  passed  the 
higher  or  lower  standard — as  the  case  may 
be — examination  in  the  native  languages ; 
that  he  has  mastered  his  drill  and  duty 
sufficiently  to  command  a  company  in  all 
situations  ;  that  he  is  well  versed  in  the 
Articles  of  War,  Qaeen's  Regulations,  and 
Bengal  Army  Regulations ;  that  he  has  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  organisation  and 
duties  of  every  branch  of  the  service  in 
Bengal ;  and  that  in  his  own  regiment  he 
has  been  attentive  to  duty  and  unexcep- 
tionable in  conduct.  A  medical  certificate 
from  the  surgeon  of  his  regiment  must 
also  be  appended.  The  object  of  "  pro- 
bation" is  to  test  the  "tact,  temper,  and 
judgment,"  as  well  as  other  requisite 
qualifications  for  employment  with  native 
troops,  possessed  by  the  aspirant.  If  suc- 
cessful in  his  probation,  he  is  required, 
before  final  transfer,  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  two  parts :  the  first,  including 
tactics,  interior  economy  of  a  company  or 
troop,  regulations  and  regimental  economy 
of  both  infantry  and  cavalry  ;  the  second, 
military  law,  elements  of  tactics,  field  for- 
tifications, elements  of  permanent  fortifica- 
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tion,  military  topography,  reconnaissance, 
and  riding.  Since  January  1,  1875,  a  cap- 
tain, desirous  of  higher  staff  employment 
than  the  one  he  holds,  either  regimental 
or  otherwise,  is  required  to  pass  a  still 
severer  examination.  In  addition  to  these 
tests,  officers  ambitious  of  being  employed 
in  the  departments  of  the  Judge- Advocate- 
General,  of  Military  Accounts,  Commis- 
sariat, or  Survey,  must  pass  a  special  ex- 
amination for  each  department,  and  go 
through  another  year's  probation.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  how  alive  the 
Government  of  India  have  become  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  highest 
standard  of  professional  culture  and  train- 
ing among  Indian  officers,  and  of  doing 
away  with  the  old  reproach  of  incom- 
petency. In  the  no  less  important 
matter  of  linguistic  proficiency  they 
are  equally  exacting ;  and  before  we  pro- 
ceed farther  with  the  details  of  organi- 
sation, it  will  be  found  both  relevant  and 
interesting  if  we  offer  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  various  languages  spoken  by  the 
Sepoys  and  other  natives  of  the  great 
peninsula. 

The  Pundits  have  reckoned  all  the 
languages  spoken  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Himalaya,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  at  numbers  varying  from  fifty- 
seven  to  eighty-four.  The  lowest  of  these 
numbers,  however,  is  an  exaggeration, 
unless  dialects  and  varieties  of  dialects, 
with  the  tongues  of  many  rude  and  remote 
tribes,  are  included.  In  all  the  native  lan- 
guages there  exists  a  considerable,  and,  in 
some  of  them,  a  very  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  tongues.  The  most 
important  of  these  foreign  mixtures  is  the 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  ;  and,  what- 
ever this  foreign  element  may  be,  it  is 
always  largest  in  the  north,  gradually 
diminishing  as  we  go  southwards,  until, 
finally,  it  is  proportionally  not  greater 
than  the  presence  of  Latin  in  the  Celtic, 
or  of  Arabic  in  the  Spanish.  The  Persian 
language,  with  its  mixture  of  Arabic,  was 
introduced  by  theMuhammedan  conquerors 
about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  These 
hordes  consisted  of  many  nations  with  dis- 
tinct languages,  such  as  Eastern  Toorki, 
Arabs,  Persians,  Oozbeks,  and  Afghans, 
who,  for  general  convenience,  adopted 
Persian  as  the  vehicle  of  intercommunica- 
tion ;  and  it  eventually  came  to  be  the 
language  of  the  court,  of  the  law,  and  of 
diplomacy.  Bengali  is  the  vernacular 
of  the  peculiar  race  inhabiting  Bengal 
proper,  who  number  about  forty  millions, 


not  one  of  whom  is  ever  found  in  the 
ranks  of  any  Indian  army.  To  the  south 
of  the  Bengali,  on  the  Madras  border, 
comes  the  Ooriya,  or  language  of  Orissa, 
not  of  wide  extension,  though  spoken  by 
three  millions  of  people,  who  are  in- 
dustrious and  orderly,  but  who  never 
acquired  a  prominent  position  in  Indian 
history.  The  most  southern  of  what  may 
be  called  the  northern  division  of  lan- 
guages is  the  Mahratti,  the  speech  of  a 
rude  and  warlike  race,  little  known  in  the 
annals  of  India  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  the  western  side 
of  India  we  have  the  Guzerathi,  the 
original  tongue  used  on  the  Guzerat 
peninsula,  to  which  also  belong  two  sub- 
ordinate dialects,  the  Kutchi  and  Sindi, 
spoken  in  Kutch  and  Sind.  Then  we  have 
the  Punjaubi  and  Pushtoo,  spoken  in  the 
country  of  the  Five  Rivers  and  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  which  are  included  among 
the  northern  languages.  Among  the 
southern  languages,  the  first  we  notice 
is  the  Teloogoo  or  Telinga,  so  rough  in 
pronunciation  that  a  traveller  of  the 
nation,  speaking  it  before  a  ruler  of 
Bokhara,  admitted  that  its  sound  re- 
sembled the  tossing  of  a  lot  of  pebbles  in 
a  sack !  It  bears  no  resemblance  in 
sound  or  structure,  beyond  its  Sanskrit 
ingredient,  to  any  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages ;  but  the  people  speaking  it,  whom 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  Gentoos, 
number  some  eight  millions  of  souls. 
They  are  the  most  enterprising  of  all  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  only  natives  that  are 
known  to  have  carried  on  foreign  inter- 
course, or  to  have  emigrated.  South  of 
them,  again,  comes  the  Tamil,  of  simple 
structure,  and  one  of  the  most  polished 
and  copious  of  the  Indian  forms  of  speech. 
Its  range  extends  to  the  extreme  southern 
promontory  of  India,  and  embraces  both  the 
western  and  eastern  coast.  The  people 
speaking  it  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
advanced  of  the  southern  races  of  India, 
and  the  results  of  their  industry  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  vast  irrigation  tanks  and 
dams  with  which  they  have  fertilised 
the  sands  of  the  Carnatic  and  Tanjore. 
Along  the  western  coast,  where  the 
Tamil  ceases  and  the  Konkani  dialect  of 
the  Mahratti  commences,  we  hear  the 
Mulayalum  spoken,  which  is  a  good  deal 
intermixed  with  the  Tamil.  The  name  of 
this  language,  which  is  also  that  of  the 
people  using  it,  is  the  word  which  Euro- 
peans have  corrupted  into  the  better  known 
Malabar.      The    next   great   language   of 
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Southern  India  is  the  Kanarese,  Ijing 
between  the  mountainous  ranges  known  as 
the  Ghauts.  The  last  three  tongues  are 
spoken  by  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
millions  of  people.  Burmah,  Assam, 
Arracan,  Tenasserim,  and  Pegu,  have  each 
their  own  written  language.  All  the  great 
tongues  of  India,  whether  northern  or 
southern,  have  their  own  peculiar  alpha- 
bets, agreeing  with  that  in  v?hich  Sanskrit 
is  usually  written  only  in  phonetic  classi- 
fication. Within  British  India  there  are 
probably  not  fewer  than  thirty  indigenous 
sets  of  speech,  but  besides  these,  there  are 
several  rude,  unwritten  languages,  need- 
less to  specify.  With  such  a  "  confusion 
of  tongues,"  it  might  naturally  be  imagined 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  a  British 
officer  to  acquire  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  to  be  intelligible  alike  to  Pathan, 
Bajpoot,  Jat,  Dogra,  Chumar,  Sikh,  Mah- 
ratta,  Goojur,  Sindian,  Purdasee,  Goorkha, 
and  the  other  countless  tribes  that  enlist 
under  our  banner.  But  practically  there 
is  no  such  difficulty,  as  the  words 
of  command  are  given  and  under- 
stood in  English,  and  for  all  other 
purposes,  Hindostani  is  the  common 
medium  of  lingual  communication  all 
over  India,  as  Italian  is  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Malay 
all  over  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  This 
most  important  of  all  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages in  India  is  divided  into  eight 
dialects,  often  differing  from  each  other  as 
much  as  Irish  does  from  Gaelic,  and  Spanish 
from  Portuguese.  It  is  the  tongue  of  the 
people  that  dwell  between  the  Himalaya 
and  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  between 
the  Indus  and  the  B/ajmahal  Hills.  It  was 
the  speech  of  the  nation  first  met  and 
subdued  by  the  northern  invaders,  and  is 
consequently  the  one  which  has  received 
the  largest  infusion  of  Persian  with  its 
Arabic  element.  The  dialect  of  it  spoken 
at  Delhi  and  Agra  is  the  most  cultivated, 
flowery,  and  widely-spread  of  all  the  living 
native  tongues.  It  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  the  great  masses 
speaking  the  other  indigenous  languages, 
it  is  as  unknown  as  French  is  to  the 
majorities  of  the  European  peoples,  to 
whose  educated  classes  that  language  is 
familiar.  There  are  very  few  Sepoys, 
however,  who  do  not  speak  one  or  other 
of  the  Hindostani  dialects,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  know  that  special  dialect  of  it, 
invented  and  spoken  by  their  own  British 
officers,  which  they  distinguish  as  the 
"chownee-ke-bat,"  or  camp  lingo. 


The  encouragement  to  master  as  many 
native  languages  as  possible  given  by  the 
Government  of  India  is  considerable.  A 
certain  proficiency  is  a  sine  qua  non  for 
employment  on  the  staff,  and  the  only 
staff  officers  who  are  not  required  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  serve,  are  one 
half  of  the  viceroy's  personal  staff,  as  also 
those  of  the  commander-in-chief,  governor 
of  a  presidency,  or  a  lieutenant-governor  ; 
the  staff  of  a  station  occupied  exclusively 
by  British  troops  ;  inspectors  of  gymnasia 
and  garrison  instructors ;  but  why  they 
should  be  all  exempted  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  "  lower  standard" 
of  examination  in  Hindostani — consisting 
in  reading  and  translating  with  accuracy 
the  everlasting  Bagh-o-Bahar  and  Baital- 
Pacheesee,  and  conversing  on  everyday 
subjects,  military  or  otherwise — is  thought 
to  be  a  sufficient  test  for  the  other  half  of 
the  above-mentioned  personal  staffs,  the 
assistant  and  deputy-assistant-general  for 
musketry,  and  for  the  station  staff.  All 
other  staff  appointments  can  only  be  held 
by  officers  who  have  passed  the  inter- 
preter's test  or  "  higher  standard,"  or  an 
equivalent  in  other  languages.  "  The 
higher  standard  "  requires  fluent  reading  ; 
readiness  and  accuracy  in  translating  into 
English  an  octavo  page  of  a  text-book; 
also  Hindostani  MSS.  in  both  the  Persian 
and  Hindi  characters ;  and  fluent  and 
correct  conversation.  Examinations  are 
also  held  for  sixteen  other  languages: 
Arabic,  Assamese,  Bengali,  Burmese, 
Guzerati,  Kanarese,  Mahratti,  Mulay- 
alum,  Ooriya,  Persian,  Punjaubi,  Pushtoo, 
Sanskrit,  Sindi,  Tamil,  and  Teloogoo. 
To  every  officer  who  passes  the  lower 
standard  examination  in  Hindostani,  an 
allowance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
rupees  is  given,  and  on  passing  the  higher 
standard  an  equal  sum.  A  donation  of 
eight  hundred  rupees  is  given  to  every 
successful  candidate  in  Arabic,  Pushtoo, 
or  Sanskrit,  and  five  hundred  for  any  of 
the  other  sixteen  languages  above  men- 
tioned. For  "  high  proficiency  "  in  Aiabic 
or  Sanskrit,  the  candidate  receives  two 
thousand  rupees ;  in  other  languages,  one 
thousand  five  hundred.  "Degrees  of 
honour "  are  also  bestowed  for  highest 
proficiency  in  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sans- 
krit, accompanied  with  a  bonus  of  five 
thousand  rupees  for  Arabic  and  Sanskrit, 
and  four  thousand  rupees  for  Persian.  A 
gold  medal  is  also  awarded  for  such 
highest  proficiency;  but  with  regard   to 
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the  money  reward?,  it  is  to  be  rioted  that 
the  J  rarely  or  never  cover  the  expense  to 
■whicb  a  candidate  has  been  put  in  study- 
ing with  a  really  high- class  moonshi. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 
II. 

Some  people  do  not  like  packing,  I  do. 
So  does  Dick.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view,  Dick's  packing  is  perhaps  of  a 
somewhat  elementary,  not  to  say  chaotic 
character,  the  process  being  simply  that 
of  chucking  in,  as  he  himself  phrases  it, 
whatever  comes  to  hand,  and  dancing  on 
the  top  till  the  lid  shuts  down.  For- 
tunately, as  I  have  already  said,  Dick's 
appreciation  of  packing,  like  that,  so  far 
as  my  own  observation  goes,  of  most  of 
his  severely  practical  sex,  is  of  an  ex- 
clusively theoretical  description.  When 
he  and  I  pack,  we  carry  out  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  great  principle  of  division  of 
labour.  That  is  to  say,  I  do  the  packing, 
and  Dick  the  looking  on. 

This  time  the  woik  is  to  be  of  extra 
quality,  for  we  are  going  on  a  flying 
tour,  and  space  is  limited.  I  don't  quite 
know  how  much  the  fifty  pounds  of 
luggage,  which  is  all  we  are  to  be  allowed 
to  take  with  us,  may  be,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  much.  Our  "lady  adviser," 
I  remember,  recommends  the  procuring 
of  a  trunk,  the  front  of  which,  on  un- 
locking, falls  down,  disclosing  "  several 
tiers  of  drawers,  one  of  the  bottom  ones 
being  deep  enough  to  hold  dresses  and  a 
bonnet ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  an 
expanding  bag,  made,  if  possible,  "not  too 
large,  to  be  carried  by  oneself  at  a  pinch  ;  " 
a  well-fitted  luncheon  basket;  a  bundle 
of  wraps,  as  big  as  can  be  strapped  to- 
gether ;  and.  a  "  portable  soap-box,"  ought, 
she  considers,  to  suffice  for  a  short  tour; 
and  would  come,  for  the  pair  of  us,  ac- 
cording to  Dick's  calculation,  to  "  some- 
where about  a  quarter  of  a  ton."  We  have 
not  the  slightest  intention,  however,  either 
of  exceeding  our  allotted,  fifty  pounds,  or 
of  buying  either  Gladstone  bags  or  chests 
of  drawers  in  which  to  carry  them,  nor 
indeed,  anything  whatever  which  shall 
unnecessarily  encroach  upon  the  slender 
surplus  fnnd  remaining  after  the  purchase 
of  our  tickets,  which  is  destined  to  afford 
us  as  many  days'  fun  as  possible  in  Paris 
after  our  eighteen  days'  scamper  through 
Switzerland  shall  have  come  to  an  end. 
So  I  begin  by  a  general  muster  of  my 
■wardrobe,  whence  to  select  what  shall  be 


taken  and  what  shall  be  left  behind.  And 
I  don't  think  the  selection  is  a  bad  one. 
Clean  "things  "•  for  ten  days — for  we  are 
to  have  no  stop,  except  for  one  day  at 
Lucerne,  till  we  get  to  Chamounix — my 
old  grey  alpaca  to  travel  in ;  and  for 
table  d'hote  and  church  purposes,  an  im- 
mortal black  silk,  which,  thanks  partly 
to  its  own  inherent  strength  of  consti- 
tution, partly,  I  flatter  myself,  to  the  skill 
with  which  it  has  been  "adapted,"  still 
looks  really  quite  respectable.  These,  with 
my  more  than  modest  toilet  requisites,  and. 
just  a  handful  of  bright  ribbons  and  a  few 
scraps  of  lace — we  did  manage  to  save  a 
morsel  or  two  of  lace  out  of  the  wreck, 
and  a  square  inch  or  two  of  real  old 
lace  will  set  off  almost  anything — seem 
to  me  all  that  can  fairly  be  required  ;  and 
these  all  go  comfortably  into  a  rickety 
old  valise — the  forgotten  property  of  some 
departed  lodger,  which  has  been  kicking 
about  the  top  landing  ever  since  we  have 
been  in  the  house ;  and  which  I  now 
appropriate  without  the  "smaVest  com- 
punction. As  for  Dick's  things,  they  all 
go  well  enough  within  the  compass  of  a 
carpet-bag ;  and,  "  at  a  pinch,"  we  can 
carry  all  our  worldly  goods. 

And  so  the  great  day  comes  at  last,  the 
things  are  all  packed,  and  we  are  fairly 
on  our  way  to  London  Bridge.  Not  alone, 
however.  Who  should  turn  up  just  at  the 
last  moment  but  Horace  Neville — Horace, 
who  was  to  have  made  this  very  journey 
with  us  seven  years  ago,  but  who  since 
then  had  almost  dropped  out  of  sight,  till 
we  accidentally  ran  against  him  at  the 
Horticultural,  where  Dick — who,  at  a 
pinch,  could  really,  I  believe,  distinguish 
between  a  rose  and  a  peony — was  critically 
comparing,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of 
his  journal,  the  rival  merits  of  Messrs. 
X.  Y.  and  Z.'s  azaleas  and  rhododendrons. 
Since  then  he  has  been  in  Berlin,  whence, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  only  got  back  yesterday. 
I  can't  quite  make  out  Mr.  Neville.  Some- 
times he  seems  to  have  grown  quite  a  fine 
gentleman,  much  too  awfully  bored  to  put 
his  weariness  into  articulate  words,  and 
looking  upon  life  in  general  through  the 
little  rimless  glass  which  infests  his  left  eye, 
as  through  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
Then  he  will  come  quite  suddenly  almost 
to  life  again.  The  glass  will  drop  out  of 
his  eye,  and  the  old  twinkle  come  back 
into  it,  articulate  speech  will  become 
possible  once  more,  and  Mr.  Neville 
will  again  be  able,  not  only  to  take  an 
interest  in  something,  but  even  to  say  so 
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in  three  syllables.  There  must  be  some 
good  in  him,  or  he  would  never  have  taken 
so  to  Dick,  or  been  so  anxious  to  look  him 
up  the  very  moment  he  got  back  to  town. 

He  is  quite  vexed  when  he  finds  that 
we  are  actually  starting  off  for  the  Con- 
tinent, reminds  us  of  how  he  was  to  have 
been  one  of  the  party,  and  says,  if  we 
will  only  put  it  off  till  Tuesday,  by  Jove, 
he'll  get  leave  and  come  with  us  after  all. 
Then,  as  he  learns  the  reason  why  our 
departure  must  needs  take  place  exactly 
at  the  specified  time,  a  change  comes  over 
him  with  pantomimic  suddenness.  The 
exhausted  crater,  which  has  been  jingling 
quite  cheerily  against  his  waistcoat  buttons, 
finds  its  way  back  into  his  eye  with  a 
sterner  glare  than  ever.  The  expression 
fades  from  his  face,  like  the  picture  from  a 
prematurely-exposed  photograph,  and  all 
Pall  Mall  is  in  the  tone  with  which  he 
murmurs  helplessly : 

"  Gawk  !     Good  gracious ! " 

Dick  actually  blushes.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  have  been  a  little  surprised,  remembering 
what  a  byword  a  "  Gawk's  Tourist "  always 
was  among  us  in  the  old  days,  at  the  remark- 
able enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  now 
taken  up  the  plan,  though  I  have  been  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  necessity  and  the 
delight  of  "  going  at  once  "  to  stand  much 
upon  the  order  of  our  going.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  be  lisped  at  through  an 
extinct  crater,  and  flash  out  directly  with 
a  demand  of  "  Why  not  ?  " 

My  lord  strokes  his  silky  moustache, 
lifts  his  eyebrows  just  half  a  shade  higher 
than  before,  and  murmurs  something  about 
"  cads  "  and  "  flock  of  sheep  ! "  And  then 
Dick  strikes  in  with  an  emphatic  "Bosh! " 
and  we  seem  on  the  eve  of  a  small  battle- 
royal,  when  suddenly  it  occurs  to  me  to 
look  at  my  watch,  and  in  another  moment 
all  question  of  Mr.  Gawk  and  his  tourists 
has  vanished  from  our  minds,  with  the 
sole  but  important  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme probability  that  these  two  particular 
tourists — in  whom,  with  the  innate  selfish- 
ness of  mankind,  our  personal  interest 
chiefly  centres — will  find  that  they  have 
lost  their  train. 

As  we  drive  up  to  the  station,  it  becomes 
evident  that,  if  we  have  lost  it,  wo  have 
lost  it  in  good,  or,  at  all  events,  numerous 
company.  The  shabby  little  booking-office 
is  crammed  ;  the  pigeon-holes,  of  which 
we  catch  a  tiptoe  glimpse  over  the  heads 
of  the  warm  and  clamorous  crowd,  are 
beset  like  a  pit  pay-place  on  Boxing  Night, 
and  darkened  by  fluttering  clouds  of  green- 


jacketed  tickets  thrust  eagerly  forward 
under  arms  and  over  shoulders,  and  right 
past  eager  and  disgusted  noses,  in  frantic 
appeals  for  the  instant  imposition  of 
that  dating  stamp,  without  which,  as 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  crowd  have 
already  learned  from  personal  experi- 
ence, they  will  not  avail  for  the  pas- 
sage, even  of  the  first  platform  barrier. 
According  to  the  clock,  there  are  still 
five  minutes  before  starting  time  —  if 
five  minutes  can  be  supposed  to  be  of  any 
avail  for  fighting  our  way  through  the 
mob  which  besets  office  and  platform — but 
already  the  clamorous  bell  is  adding  its  by 
no  means  despicable  mite  to  the  uproar, 
and  the  distant  engine  is  screaming  as 
though  impatient  to  be  out  of  the  turmoil, 
and  the  struggle  at  the  pigeon-holes  grows 
fiercer  and  fiercer ;  and  the  huge-bearded 
inspector  at  the  door  puts  his  hand  to  the 
side  of  his  mouth,  and  roars  in  stentorian 
tones :  "  Passengers  for  Newhaven,  Dieppe, 
and  Paris,  take  your  se — e — e — ats  !  "  and 
the  awful  question  flashes  through  my 
mind  :  "Is  this  really  our  party  ?  and  are 
we  to  whirl  roaring  and  raving  through 
Europe  for  the  next  three  weeks  like  a 
personally  misconducted  cyclone  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Dick  himself  stands 
aghast.  Then,  with  a  hurried  request  to 
Mr.  Neville  to  "  look  after  Dolly  and  the 
traps,"  he  plunges  headforemost  into  the 
crowd,  and  begins  to  fight  his  way  towards 
the  pigeon-hole. 

"  Dick  !  Dick  !  "  I  scream  after  him 
frantically,  waving  in  the  air  my  own  little 
green-jacketed  book  of  tickets,  which  he 
has  entirely  forgotten  in  his  hurry.  But 
Dick  is  by  this  time  as  effectively  out  of 
hearing  as  out  of  reach,  and  I  turn  des- 
pairingly to  my  companion. 

"  Oh  Mr.  Neville,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I 
am  sure  we  shall  lose  the  train." 

Mr.  Neville  seems  considerably  less  im- 
pressed with  the  terror  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe than  I  am ;  lifts  indeed  one 
languid  eyebrow  a  fraction  of  a  hairbreadth 
higher  than  before,  as  who  should  say : 
"  Life  may  have  graver  misfortunes  than 
that  in  store,"  and  taking  my  little  green- 
book  delicately  between  a  pearl-grey  finger 
and  thumb,  peruses  the  legend.  Gawk's 
Tourist  Ticket,  handsomely  printed  on  the 
side  in  letters  of  gold,  with  the  air  of  the 
first  monkey  philosophising  over  the  first 
oyster.  I  have  been  told  before  that 
patience  is  not  my  leading  characteristic, 
and  I  certainly  lose  it  now  with  remark- 
able promptitude. 
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"  Oh,  if  you'd  rather  not — "  I  begin 
viciously.  But  Mr.  Neville  is  as  unmoved 
by  my  little  tempers  as  he  is  of  course  by 
anything  else. 

"Awful  baw — crowd,"  he  observes  in  a 
tone  of  calm  acquiescence,  and  hands  over 
my  tickets  to  an  obsequious  porter  with 
the  laconic  injunction — "  Stamp." 

The  porter  grins,  touches  his  cap,  and 
vanishes.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  be  angry,  and,  after  all, 
there  is  something  refreshing  in  this  abso- 
lute undisturbedness  amid  all  the  rush  and 
hurry  around.  I  begin  to  feel  as  though 
really  things  did  not  matter  so  very  much, 
as  if  trains  and  steamboats  were,  after  all, 
mere  importunate  accidents,  and  one  had 
only  to  stand  still  and  let  the  cyclone 
whirl  and  the  great  world  spin,  till  both 
came  round  to  us  again.  When  the  ex- 
pectant and  panting  porter  returns  from 
his  accomplished  mission,  as  he  does  return 
ia  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
tickets  iu  hand,  and  Mr.  Neville  points 
with  one  pearl-grey  finger  to  the  goods  at 
our  feofc,  aad  murnurs  languidly  "  Paris," 
I  feel  a  perfect  conviction  that,  whoever 
else  may  be  leffc  oehind,  the  train  will,  at 
all  events,  wait  for  him,  and  pass  my  hand 
through  his  proffered  arm,  as  completely 
relieved  from  any  sense  of  hurry  as  him- 
self. 

But  alas,  for  my  philosophy !  It  is 
altogether  of  too  artificial  and  temporary  a 
character  to  stand  the  shock  which  befalls 
it,  as  we  at  last  gain  the  platform,  and 
reach  the  barrier  just  in  time  to  find  it 
closed,  and  to  see  the  three  red  tail-lamps 
of  our  train  gliding  slowly  out  of  the  station. 

"There  now!"  I  cry,  and  the  involun- 
tary pinch  I  bestow  upon  my  companion's 
arm  almost  startles  the  glass  from  his  eye; 
"  if  we  hav'nt  lost  it  after  all !  " 

Then,  as  Mr.  Neville  points  out  in  calm 
monosyllables  that,  after  all,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  some  three  or  four  hundred 
people  will  be  left  finally  behind,  I  feel  a 
little  small.  And  presently  another  huge 
train  comes  clanking  slowly  up  to  the 
platform,  and  another  wild  rush  takes 
place  for  seats.  Mr.  Neville  does  not  rush, 
as  may  be  supposed  ;  stands,  on  the  con- 
trary, quite  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
turmoil,  with  the  calm  imperturbability  of  a 
highly  superior  Mahomet  patiently  wait- 
ing till  the  mountain  should  have  got  over 
its  little  fit  of  eruption,  and  be  ready  to 
come  quietly  to  him. 

Presently  up  comes  Dick  in  a  terrible 
fluster. 


"  Oh,  I  say,  Dolly.  What  on  earth  have 
you  done  with  that  ticket  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Stamped  it,"  replies  Mr.  Neville,  lan- 
guidly, but  before  I  have  time  to  get  in  a 
word ;  and  as  at  this  moment  the  porter 
comes  hurrying  up,  mopping  his  forehead 
with  a  little  handful  of  greasy  cotton  waste, 
and  bringing  the  pleasant  tidings  that  he 
has  secured  for  us  a  couple  of  seats  apiece 
in  a  comfortable  carriage,  we  postpone  re- 
crimination for  the  present,  and  hurry  off 
to  take  possession. 

By  this  time  the  hurly-burly  has  pretty 
well  subsided.  Half-a-dozen  people  are 
still  lingering,  as  usual,  at  the  doors  of  as 
many  different  carriages,  determined  not 
to  get  in  until  quite  the  last  moment ;  and 
out  of  the  windows  of  most  of  the  others 
protrude  heads  and  shoulders,  some  merely 
surveying  the  scene,  or  perhaps  artfully 
screening  superfluous  places  surreptitiously 
appropriated  like  our  own ;  some  looking 
eagerly  for  lost  members  of  their  own 
party,  swept  in  some  irresistible  eddy  into 
a  wrong  carriage,  or  perhaps,  alas  !  even 
left  behind  altogether;  some  yelling  for 
the  newspaper-boy,  or  shouting  to  the 
guard  to  know  why  the  so-and-so  the 
train  does  not  start,  and  threatening  all 
kinds  of  pains  and  penalties  if  the  boat 
should  be  missed,  or  their  arrival  in  Paris 
delayed  by  a  single  moment.  And  ever 
and  anon  comes,  now  from  one  end  of  the 
train,  now  from  the  other,  a  distant  cry 
of  "Mr.  Dorling  !  Mr.  Dorling  !  " 

As  the  one  still  apparently  unplaced 
passenger  passes  our  window  for  the  tenth 
time  in  answer  to  one  of  these  appeals, 
Mr.  Neville  fixes  his  eyeglass  upon  him, 
and  turning  to  me,  enquires  : 

"  Shepherd  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
shepherd,"  I  reply  with  dignity,  "  but 
that  is  Mr.  Dorling,  conductor  of  our 
party." 

"  Urruly  flock,"  observes  Mr.  Neville, 
altogether  unabashed  by  my  rebuke ;  and, 
as  he  speaks,  up  comes  Mr.  Dorling  hi- 1  self, 
and  with  a  hurried  good- evening,  and  an 
apology  to  Mr.  Neville,  who  is  blocking 
up  the  doorway,  peers  anxiously  into  the 
carriage,  evidently  in  search,  as  that  in- 
corrigible personage  afterwards  observes, 
of  some  missing  lambkin.  Has  he  reckoned 
us  in  his  calculations  ?  Mr.  Dorling  smiles. 
He  has  had  his  eye  on  us  from  the  moment 
we  came  on  the  platform.  But  there  are 
four  missing  members  of  the  party  still, 
unless  they  have  somehow  escaped  him. 
Forty- six  we  ought  to  be,  and  as  yet  we 
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are  only  forty-two.  However,  if  gentle- 
men will  put  things  ofi  to  the  very 

"  'Ere  we  are,  guv'nor  !  "  cries  a  voice, 
and  a  hand  in  a  Tery  smeary  laven  er 
glove,  and  a  check  sleeve  of  resoundin  ■ 
pattern,  thrusts  itself  under  Mr.  Neville's 
disgusted  nose,  and  grasps  that  of  our 
shepherd.  "  'It  it  off  to  a  T,  eh  ?  Come 
on  'Arry.     Lots  of  room." 

"  Carriage  full !  "  observes  Mr.  Neville, 
decisively,  interposing  his  tall  person 
between  the  newcomer  and  the  door, 
while  I  glance  appealingly  to  Mr.  Dorling, 
who  promptly  replies  that  seats  are  re- 
tained for  the  newcomers  elsewhere.  Bat 
the  argument  avails  nothing.  Check- 
sleeve  does  not  care  what  carriage  he's  in, 
BO  long  as  he  is  in  good  company  ;  and  the 
wretch,  who  hks  a  glass  in  his  eye  like 
Mr.  Neville,  only  with  a  brass  rim,  aud 
requiring  for  its  maintenance  in  dae 
position  an  amount  of  muscular  contortion 
which  must,  I  should  think,  interfere  with 
the  vision  of  that  unlucky  member  even 
more  than  the  glass  itself,  actually  jerks 
a  little  bow  at  me.  Luckily  at  t'.is 
moment  up  comes  the  guard.  There  is  a 
masonic  interchange  of  looks  be  w  en  him 
and  Mr.  Neville,  a  word  in  his  ear  from 
Mr.  Dorling,  a  d  between  them  'Arry  and 
his  friend  are  somehow  shuffled  off  to  the 
next  carriage  bat  one,  on  to  the  step  of 
which  finally  jumps  the  "  shepherd  "  him- 
self, as  the  guard's  whistle  sounds  at  last, 
and  the  train  begins  to  move  slowly  from 
the  platform. 

We  are  not  off,  however,  even  yet.  They 
say  if  a  train  was  never  to  start  at  all, 
there  would  still  be  someone  who  would 
be  too  late  for  it,  and  our  "shepherd"  is 
still  taking  a  last  look  round  when  a 
distant  cry  is  heard,  and  his  anxious  eye 
catches  sight  of  the  two  even  yet  missing 
sheep  hurrying  down  the  long  platform 
with  plaintive  bleat  and  uplifted  umbrella. 
What  is  my  astonishment  when  Dick, 
hardly  waiting  for  the  twitter-twitter  of 
the  guard's  whistle,  which  gives  notice  to 
pull  up,  suddenly  dashes  open  the  door, 
bundles  head  foremost  out  of  the  carriage, 
and,  before  even  the  shepherd  himself  can 
intervene,  hoists  bodily  in  among  us,  first, 
a  rather  stout  old  lady,  considerably  the 
worse  for  her  late  steeplechase  down  the 
platform ;  then  a  big  square  basket,  not 
adapted  for  hasty  adjastment  amongst 
tender  shins ;  then  a  couple  of  bags,  the 
larger  of  which  barsts  open  in  the  process, 
incontinently  discharging  a  shower  of 
brashes,   combs,  sandwiches,  indiarabber 


shoes,  medicine  bottles,  and  so  forth  ;  then 
a  slightly  incoherent  bundle  of  mingled 
wraps  and  umbrellas,  the  latter  apparently 
constructed,  with  some  ingenuity,  with 
the  express  object  of  forming  a  chevaux- 
de-frise,  to  prevent  all  unauthorised  access 
to  the  latter ;  then  a  small  bundle  of  white 
wool,  which  I  take  at  first  for  the  old 
lady's  knitting,  but  which  speedily  un- 
deceives me,  by  giving  vent  to  a  shrill 
little  snarl,  and  fastening  a  very  complete 
set  of  teeth  into  my  too  ready  hand  ;  and, 
finally,  a  pretty — yes,  I  am  bound  to 
admit,  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl,  who  is 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  appears  to 
have  any  sort  of  coherence  about  her,  and 
who  blushes  as  furiously  as  Dick  himself 
as  she  picks  herself  up  from  an  involuntary 
prostration  over  the  big  square  basket,  and 
thanks  him  for  his  aid  in  a  tone  which 
makes  it  pretty  clear  that  somewhere  or 
other  they  have  met  before. 

An  idea  flashes  suddenly  across  my 
mind,  and  involuntarily  I  glance  up  at 
!Mr.  Neville.  Our  eyes  meet ;  the  glass  is 
out  of  his  eye,  and  the  twinkle  in  it, 
whilst  the  languid  smile  under  the  silky 
moustache  is  replaced  by  a  real  honest 
grin.  The  same  idea  has  struck  us  both. 
Master  Dick's  sudden  adoption  of  the 
personally  conducted  mode  of  travel  is 
fully  accounted  for. 

And  so  we  drag  slowly  out  of  the  station 
at  last,  and  the  old  lady  recovers  her 
breath  sufficiently  to  indulge  in  an  ani- 
mated though  still  somewhat  fragmentary 
tirade  against  the  stupidity  of  servants,  and 
the  slowness  of  cabs,  and  the  uutrust- 
worthiness  of  clocks,  and  the  certainty 
that  half  the  "  things  "  would  be  lost,  and 
the  absurdity  of  an  old  woman  at  her  time 
of  life  going  racketing  about  the  world 
with  nobody  but  a  silly  slip  of  a  girl  to 
look  after  her,  and  a  variety  of  kindred 
topics  of  equal  interest  and  originality ; 
as  the  long  train  roars  and  rattles  along 
on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

We  are  at  Redhill  before  the  old  lady's 
nerves  have  to  some  extent  settled  down, 
aud  the  big  square  basket  has  been  pushed 
partially  out  of  the  way  under  the  seat, 
aud  we  have  all  settled  fairly  into  our 
places.  Then  the  old  lady  discovers  that 
excitement  and  fatigue  have  made  her 
thirsty,  and  Dick,  who  is  not  commonly 
much  of  a  gallant,  flies  instantly  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  gets  nearly  left  behind. 
And  so  we  reach  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
of  our  journey,  and  the  huge  train  draws 
up  at  last  at  the  Newhaven  platform. 
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As  a  general  rule  it  may,  I  ttink,  be 
pretty  safely  assumed  that  railway  com- 
panies look  upon  the  public  at  large,  and 
more  especially  upon  those  members  of  it 
who  have  the  audacity  to  travel  upon  their 
particular  lines,  as  their  natural  and  irre- 
concilable enemies.      But  it  is  not  often 
that  a  company  either  enjoys  such  oppor- 
tunities of   vengeance  as  those  possessed 
by  the  Brighton  Company  in  our  case,  or 
has,  at  all   events,    sufficient  strength  of 
mind   to    turn    them    so    thoroughly   to 
account.     We  have  already  learned  from 
the  two  young  men  in  the  opposite  corners, 
who  appear  to  have  studied  their  Bradshaw 
to  more  effect  than  we  have  studied  our 
Gawk,  what  is  the  meaning  attached  by 
them  to  the  term  "  tidal  train,"  and  have 
slowly  and  painfully  awakened  to  the  fact 
that,  having  scrambled  through  our  dinner 
in  order  to  get  away  from  London  at  the 
respectable   hour   of   eight  p.m.,  we  shall 
now   have    the   pleasure    of   cooling   our 
heels    at    Newhaven    for    some    four  or 
five    hours,    awaiting    the    departure    of 
the   boat.       Stumbling   out   in   the  dark 
upon   the   open   platform   of   the  seaside 
terminus,  we  now  realise,  with  additional 
delight,  that  the  weather  has  turned  to 
rain ;   and  very  sufficiently  moist  we  get 
before  we  succeed  in  making  our  way  over 
rails  and  turntables,  and  among  waggons, 
and  trucks,  and  huge  fourgons,  ironically 
labelled  "grande  vitesse,"  and  aggressive 
steam-  cranes,  that  thrust  out  obtrusive  limbs 
in  unexpected  places.    As  for  anything  like  a 
pathway,  the  company  has  much  too  keen 
a  sense  of  the  situation  to  give  way  to  any 
weakness  of  the  sort ;  and  when  at  length, 
by  reason  of  an  absolute  solution  of  con- 
tinuity between  the  wharf  and  the  steamer, 
some  sort  of  gangway  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  the  amount  of   ingenuity  that 
has  been  displayed  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  cross  pieces,  to  which  one  fondly  trusts 
for   some  sort  of  foothold   in  descending 
a  greasy   plank,  is  really  admirable.      If 
they   had    all  been   broken,  for   instance, 
or  every  alternate  one,  or  if  the  breakages 
had  been  all   on   one   side,  or  alternated 
from  side  to  side  in  any  regular  fashion, 
there  might  have  been  a  serious  chance  of 
an  occasional  passenger  reaching  the  deck 
otherwise  than  either  headforemost  or  as 
the  little  boys  descend  the  face  of  White 
Horse  Hill,  or  too  venturous  mountaineers, 
with,  weak  heads  and  a  strong  faith  in  their 
tailors,  glide  humbly,  but  securely,  home- 
wards,   over   the   slippery   surface    of  an 
alp.     The   Newhaven   gangway   is    more 


artfully  arranged.  First  come  two  per- 
fectly sound  crosspieces,  begetting  in 
the  unwary  explorer  a  confidence  that 
shall  not  be  without  results.  Then 
one  with  the  right-hand  half  broken 
off ;  then  two  others  similarly  afflicted  on 
the  left  side  ;  then  a  blank  gap,  where  no 
crosspiece  is  at  all ;  then  one  not  quite 
broken  through  on  either  side,  but  cun- 
ningly abiding  the  time  when  the  too- 
confiding  tread  shall  come  upon  it  with  all 
the  impetus  of  the  four  preceding  stumbles 
to  part  bodily  in  the  middle,  and  effectually 
complete  the  work.  One  good  end  the 
ingenious  apparatus  serves,  at  all  events, 
besides  the  employment  it  must  constantly 
provide  for  local  surgical  talent.  It 
effectually  represses  all  those  cowardly 
thoughts  of  abandoning  a  scarce-begun 
enterprise  which  might  otherwise  but  too 
probably  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  "  the 
would-be  voyager  as  he  sets  foot  upon  the 
vessel's  deck.  That  "  descensus  Averni " 
which  was  so  familiar  when  I  used  to  hear 
Jack  his  Latin  grammar  before  he  went  off 
to  school,  is  not  particularly  easy  perhaps 
in  this  instance  ;  but  that  anyone  who  had 
once  got  unbroken  to  the  bottom  should 
ever  think  of  retracing  his  steps,  is  an 
idea  that  could  never  enter  into  the  most 
retrogressive  brain. 

Bat  if  the  descent  to  the  Avernus  of  the 
steamer's  deck  is  difficult,  that  to  the  lower 
deep  beneath  it  is  simply  impossible.  Talk 
about  cutting  an  atmosphere  with  a  knife  ! 
Nothing  short  of  a  charge  of  dynamite 
could  surely  clear  for  the  smallest  mortal 
a  passage  through  the  solidified  smell 
which  thrusts  one  back,  even  from  the 
hatchway ;  whilst  as  for  any  chance  of  a 
berth,  should  one  actually  succeed  in  pene- 
trating it,  the  double  sets  of  occupied 
boots,  that  we  can  see  as  we  peer  down  the 
companion  dimly  projecting  from  either 
end  of  the  dining-table,  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  wild  idea  of  that  kind.  So 
we  make  up  our  mind  to  a  night  on  deck, 
and  to  what  Harry  calls  a  prick  for  the 
softest  plank,  and  presently  all  is  still, 
save  only  for  the  patter,  patter,  of  the  rain 
upon  the  soaked  awning,  or  tho  drip,  drip, 
drip,  as  it  finds  its  way  through  a  weak 
place  here  and  there  on  to  some  unlucky 
voyager,  or  the  deep  and  distant  groaning 
from  below,  which  seems  to  say,  for  our 
inhuman  gratification,  that  those  of  our 
fellow-passengers  who  were  in  time  to 
secure  a  regular  berth  are,  at  all  events, 
paying  the  price  of  their  success  in  swift 
asphyxiation.  And  so  the  slow,  slow  hours 
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creep  by,  and  dawn  comes,  and  the  rain 
clears  off,  and  resolute  sleepers  are  "  ronsed 
out "  to  make  room  for  those  mysterious 
evolutions  of  hauling-in  and  paying  out, 
and  making  fast  and  letting  go,  and  easy 
ahead  and  half  a  turn  astern,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  without  which  a  steamer  could  no 
more  get  under  way  than  a  dog  could  settle 
himself  down  to  sleep  before  the  fire  with- 
out sniffing  at  the  rag  and  turning  him- 
self three  times  round. 

This  ceremony  satisfactorily  performed, 
we  glide  out  to  sea,  and  very  glad  we 
are  when  the  announcement  "  Outside  !  " 
enables  us  to  quit  the  thronged  and  sloppy 
main-deck,  and  take  up  our  station  on  the 
bridge,  up  and  down  which  we  shuffle 
with  rapid  if  somewhat  uncertain  steps, 
not  altogether  without  danger,  perhaps, 
to  the  binnacle  compass,  by  which  our 
course  is  to  be  shaped,  but  decidedly  com- 
forting to  our  chilled  and  aching  limbs. 

Presently  the  motion  of  the  little  vessel 
increases  somewhat,  and  the  hardiest 
amongst  us — more  accessible  than  the  rest 
of  us,  perhaps,  in  his  very  hardihood,  to 
the  appeals  of  vacuum-abhorring  nature — 
begins  to  feel  mysterious  yearnings,  which 
at  present,  no  doubt,  point  healthily  in  the 
direction  of  breakfast,  but  which,  if  left 
much  longer  unattended  to,  are  likely,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  develop  in  quite  an  oppo- 
site direction.  But  no  breakfast  is  to  be 
had  for  some  hours  to  come.  Eight  o'clock 
is,  as  everyone  knows,  the  earliest  possible 
breakfast  hour  for  well-regulated  appetites, 
and  if  our  appetites  are  so  ill-regulated  as 
to  be  affected  by  the  trivial  circumstance 
of  exposure  to  the  fresh  sea  breeze  ever 
since  three  a.m.,  that  is  an  affair  strictly 
between  our  appetites  and  ourselves.  Be- 
sides, the  saloon  has  to  be  aired.  And  this 
is,  in  truth,  an  unanswerable  argument. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  that  eight  o'clock 
comes,  and  breakfast  is  at  length  an- 
nounced, it  has  been  aired.  But  if  so,  I 
can  only  say  that  "  airing  "  on  board  ship 
must  be  an  exceedingly  perfunctory  pro- 
cess. I  did  a  little  district-visiting  once 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  and  I  used  to  think  that  for  a  fine 
old  crusted  stench,  warranted  to  turn  the 
strongest  stomach  after  the  heartiest  meal, 
one  particular  third-floor  back,  without 
a  fireplace,  in  which  lived  an  old  Irish- 
woman, her  sick  daughter,  and  her  three 
grandchildren,  and  the  one  unopenable 
window  of  which  looked  out — if  anything 
80  perfectly  opaque  with  the  accumulated 
filth  of  generations  could  be  said  to  look — 
upon  a  black  blank  wall  some  three  feet 


off,  was  altogether  beyond  rivalry.  I  was 
wrong.  Perhaps  it  is,  as  the  steward 
suggests,  the  bilge- water.  Perhaps  it  isn't. 
But  bilge- water  or  otherwise,  there  is 
a  yellow  pungency  about  the  atmosphere 
of  the  newly-" aired"  saloon,  which  throws 
Widow  Geoghegan's  preparation  altogether 
into  the  shade.  I  don't  even  think  the 
effect  is  very  much  enhanced  by  the  sight 
of  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  finishing 
their  toilet  at  the  end  of  the  not  very  ex- 
tensive breakfast- table.  Indeed,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  abstract  idea  of  one  person's  cleaning 
his  teeth  necessarily  disturbing  to  another 
person's  stomach.  Still,  somehow,  the 
sight  of  that  harmless  operation,  as  some- 
what demonstratively  performed  within 
half-a-dozen  feet  of  my  proposed  break- 
fast by  a  huge  and  yellow-fanged  French- 
man, did  somehow  seem  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  my  discomfiture,  and  I 
rush  breakfastless  back  to  deck  to  console 
myself  as  best  I  may  with  the  reflection  that 
even  the  voyage  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe 
must  come  to  an  endatlast,and  to  commune 
with  Nature  as  confidentially  as  I  may. 

When,  at  last,  we  glide  slowly  past  the 
huge  crucifix  which  marks  the  entrance  of 
Dieppe  harbour,  I  am  not  quite  in  the  best 
possible  trim  for  athletic  exercises,  and 
am  a  little  appalled  to  find  that  your 
"porter"  is  an  institution  unknown  to 
France,  or,  at  all  events,  that  his  duties 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  contents  of  the 
luggage-van,  and  altogether  prohibit  the 
slightest  interference  with  any  package  a 
passenger  may  have  elected  to  take  with 
him.  Poor  Dick  fares  the  worst  under 
this  new  condition  of  affairs,  having  to 
carry  somehow,  not  only  his  own  bag, 
but  a  tolerably  overwhelming  proportion 
of  the  portable  property  of  the  stout  old 
lady,  whose  own  portly  form  is  quite  as 
much  as  she  can  convey  up  the  steep 
gangway.  As  for  me,  I  grasp  my  box 
manfully  with  both  hands,  stick  my  ticket 
between  my  teeth — devoutly  longing  the 
while  for  the  moment  when  I  may  be 
privileged  to  put  something  else  there — 
and,  following  close  upon  the  yellow- 
fanged  Frenchman,  at  once  relieve  my 
own  wrists,  and  avenge  myself  for  my 
recent  discomfiture,  by  resting  one  sharp 
corner  upon  what,  as  he  can  never  have 
seen  it,  he  would  perhaps  call  the 
"small"  of  his  back. 

And  so  we  pass,  stumbling  and  grum- 
bling, sacreing  and whatever  may  be  its 

English  equivalent — across  another  little 
waste  of  railway  metals,  and  into  the  big 
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room  witli  its  long  low  counter  at  which 
our  unregistered  baggage  is  to  be  examined ; 
and  where,  after  infinite  poking  and  prod- 
ding, and  much  cruel  exposure  of  ward- 
robe and  toilet  secrets,  and  little  make- 
shifts in  the  way  of  delicate  silk  hose  with 
cotton  tops,  and  coarse  cotton  garments 
with  resplendent  cambric  fronts,  we  get 
our  little  hieroglyphic  chalked  at  length 
upon  o\jr  bemuddled  belongings,  and  are 
free  to  recruit  exhausted  nature  at  the 
station  buffet  close  by  with  a  French 
translation  of  an  English  cup  of  tea  and 
mutton-chop ;  and  that  done,  to  wander 
for  an  hour  or  two  about  the  gay,  balcony- 
decked,  peasant- swarming  streets,  till  our 
leisurely  train  is  at  length  ready  for  us, 
and  finally  lands  us,  at  the  close  of  our 
twenty  hours'  journey,  safe  in  Paris  at  last. 


AN  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

BY  THBO.  GIFT. 
A    STORY   IN   SEVEN   CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER    II. 

"  Oh,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Jean, 
shyly.  She  felt  very  shy  now,  and  as  if 
she  had  lost  all  her  advantage  when  she 
could  no  longer  look  down  on  the  top  of 
the  stranger's  uncovered  head.  '*  and  if 
you've  lost  your  way,  and  walked  far,  you 
must  be  hungry  and  tired.  .  .  won't  you 
take  this,  and  I  will  mount  Brown  Jenny 
and  see  if  your  horse  isn't  anywhere  near. 
Where  did  you  lose  him  ?  " 

"On  the  other  side  of  that  hill,"  said 
Keith,  pointing  to  the  rear  of  them  ;  "  but 
I'm  afraid  I  must  have  been  wandering  in 
circles  ever  since,  by  the  time  I've  taken 
to  get  here.  Those  interminable  peat  bogs 
confused  me,  and  I  took  two  or  three 
detours  in  the  hope  of  coming  on  some 
cottage  where  I  could  get  put  in  the  right 
way,  or  even  a  road  of  any  sort ;  but  there 
don't  seem  to  be  any  about  here." 

"No,  you  won't  find  any  roads,  or 
cottages  either,  away  from  the  settlement," 
Jean  said  smiling.  "  We  aren't  civilised 
enough  for  them.  But  do  you  mean  that 
hill  ?  Why,  it  is  much  nearer  to  the  town 
than  we  are  !  You  have  wandered  out  of 
your  way.  I  daresay  your  horse  has  got 
halfway  home  by  this  time." 

"  Very  likely.  And,  anyhow,  I  hope  you 
don't  think  I  would  have  allowed  you  to 
go  after  it,"  said  Keith,  quickly.  "No, 
thank  you,"  as  she  repeated  her  offer  of 
the  bread  and  cheese.  "It's  very  good  of 
you ;  but  I  made  an  excellent  breakfast  a 
few  hours  back,  and  I  can  easily  get  on 
board  my  ship  now  in  time  for  dinner." 


"  Oh,  but  please  do,"  pleaded  Jean. 
"  You  do  belong  to  the  ship,  then  !  I 
thought  so"  (this  to  herself).  "You 
can't  tell  how  hungry  the  air  of  this  place 
will  make  you,  especially  if  you're  not 
used  to  walking.  I'm  quite  glad  now 
I  came  here  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  you 
might  have  wandered  about  even  longer." 

Keith  saw  that  she  would  be  distressed 
if  he  persisted  in  refusing,  and  so  gave 
way.  Indeed,  to  speak  truth,  he  was  as 
ravenous  already  as  any  wolf,  and  only 
said  in  remonstrance : 

"But  I  feel  as  if  I  were  robbing  you, 
for  I  am  sure  you  brought  it  out  for  your 
own  lunch.  And,  by-the-way,  what  did 
you  want  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  ?  " 

Jean  blushed  up  to  her  ears.  "  Oh,  it 
was  not  rudeness,"  she  said  apologetically, 
"or  that  I  dislike  men-of-war.  Of  course 
there  would  be  nothing  at  all  if  they  did 
not  visit  us,  but  Mrs.  Powell  and  the  other 
ladies  always  make  such  a  fuss  about  them, 
and  I  do  hate  fuss  so ;  that  is  all,  indeed." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  that  it  was  to  get 
out  of  our  way  that  you  rode  off  by  your- 
self, and  perched  yourself  on  yonder  rock  ?  " 
asked  Keith,  with  some  amusement  and 
more  astonishment.  "  Upon  my  word,  I 
feel  awfully  guilty,  and  so  will  my  brother 
oflicera,  I'm  sure,  at  having  intruded  on 
you  ;  but  it  was  not  our  fault  at  all.  The 
admiral  is  a  fearful  tyrant,  and  brought 
us  here  whether  we  would  or  no.  You 
must  blame  him." 

"  Of  course  he  brought  you ;  it  is  your 
summer  station,"  she  said  gravely,  but 
blushing  deeper  yet  in  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  being  laughed  at ;  then  added  in 
the  same  tone :  "  And  I  should  not  have 
spoken  so,  for  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you 
here,  and  to  make  yon  welcome.  You 
must  believe  that,  please,  for  it  is  true." 
It  was  said  with  a  sort  of  royal  simplicity 
which  made  Keith  look  at  her  anew.  Of 
course,  girls  were  always  glad  to  see  a 
man-of-war  and  have  a  lot  of  officers  to 
flirt  with  and  dangle  after  them.  He  was 
quite  aware  of  that,  and  held  his  fair 
admirers  cheaply  enough  in  general;  but 
something  in  this  young  maiden's  tone 
made  him  feel  as  if  the  welcome  she  offered 
him  was  a  mere  act  of  grace  and  hos- 
pitality on  her  part,  for  which  his  need  as 
a  stranger  was  his  only  claim,  and  as  if  he 
ought  to  thank  her  for  it.  Before  he 
could  speak,  however,  Jean  turned  the 
current  of  his  ideas  by  pointing  suddenly 
at  a  dark  spot  moving  slowly  along  the 
base  of  the  hill  at  which  they  had  been 
looking  a  few  moments  back. 
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"  Why,  there's  your  horse  after  all,"  she 
said  hurriedly  ;  ''I'll  fetch  him  up  for  you 
while  you  are  eating  your  lunch.  I  have 
a  lasso  with  me.     How  fortunate  !" 

She  sprang  away  light  as  a  bird,  even 
as  she  spoke,  and  was  in  her  saddle  before 
Keith  could  come  up  with  her.  He  re- 
monstrated in  vain. 

•'How  can  you  even  be  sure  at  such  a 
distance  that  it  is  my  horse  ?  Why,  it  is 
a  mere  speck." 

"  Distance  !  Why,  I  could  see  that  it 
was  saddled;  it  had  a  bridle,  too,  and  no 
rider.     Of  course  it  was  your  horse." 

"  Then  pray  lend  me  yours  to  go  after 
him.  That  will  be  quite  kindness  enough, 
and  I  could  not  let  a  young — lady — catch 
my  horse  for  me."  There  had  been  a 
moment's  hesitation  in  this  speech ;  but 
some  instinct  made  him  finish  it  so,  and 
she  never  perceived  the  break.  She  looked 
down  at  him  quite  simply. 

"You  can  take  her  if  yon  like,  of 
course ;  but  she  is  very  skittish,  and  has 
never  been  ridden  by  a  man.  Besides,  are 
you  sure  that  you  know  how  to  use  a 
lasso  ?     Most  sailors  don't." 

"  I  daresay  I  could  manage  if  I  tried," 
he  said,  with  some  irritation,  because  he 
was  quite  aware  of  his  entire  ignorance 
of  the  subject. 

"Then  you  never  have  tried?"  Jean 
answered  quickly.  "  And  most  likely 
you  would  only  entangle  it  round  your  own 
neck,  or  lose  it  altogether,  and  Brown 
Jenny  too.  No,  you'd  much  better  let  it 
alone.     I'll  go." 

She  rode  off  as  she  spoke,  and  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  let  her  go,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  climbing  up  to  a  pinnacle 
among  the  rocks,  where  he  could  eat  the 
bread  and  cheese  which  she  had  forced 
upon  him,  and  watch  what  she  would  do. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  a  rather  interesting 
scene. 

Jean  rode  off  at  a  long,  swinging 
canter,  sitting  close  to  her  horse  and  as 
upright  as  a  dart,  clearing  the  ground  at 
a  great  rate,  and  seeming  to  glide  around 
the  edges  of  the  peat-bogs  as  though  she 
or  her  steed  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground  she  was  crossing,  until  she  got 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  runaway, 
who  was  still  feeding  quietly  on  a  patch 
of -coarse,  siin-lit  grass.  There  she  halted 
for  a  moment,  turned  Brown  Jenny's  head 
to  the  right,  and  skirting  round  the  base  of 
the  hill,  disappeared  from  view. 

Keith  wondered  what  she  was  about. 

Ten  minutes  passed,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  her — fifteen,  still  none,  and  then, 


all  of  a  sudden,  she  made  her  appearance 
coming  down  the  hill  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  driving  Keith's  horse  before  her 
at  a  trot  in  the  direction  of  the  rocks 
where  he  was  perched.  The  animal 
seemed  to  know  by  instinct  that  capture 
was  awaiting  it,  and  two  or  three  times 
made  a  bolt  to  right  or  left  across  the 
open  country ;  but  each  time  Jean  was  on 
the  alert,  and  touching  Brown  Jenny 
lightly  with  the  whip,  shot  forward  like  a 
dart,  headed  the  horse,  and  drove  it  back 
till  she  had  nearly  got  it  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  narrow  valley  where  Keith  had 
found  her.  Then  she  caught  sight  of 
that  gentleman,  and  made  him  a  vehement 
sign,  which  he  understood,  and  descsnded 
quickly  from  his  rocky  perch,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  animal,  and  prevent  it 
from  escaping  at  the  other  end  into  the 
open  again;  but  unfortunately  t  was  too 
cuuuiug  to  let  itself  be  driven  into  ♦^'  e 
trap  thus  prepared,  and  struck  oti  inste^-d 
at  a  tangent,  full  gallop,  with  Jean  after 
it  like  an  arrow  after  the  quarry, 
shoulders  well  back  and  head  forward, 
and  blue  gown  streaming  in  the  wind. 
And  now  commenced  the  excitement  of 
the  chase,  for  Keith's  horse  was  un- 
mounted, and  therefore  unencumbered ; 
but  Brown  Jenny  was  the  swifter,  and 
Jean  managed  her  with  such  skill  that 
half-a-dozen  times  at  least  she  headed, 
and  turned  the  fugitive  in  an  ever-lessening 
circle  sharp  as  the  curves  of  a  swallow's 
tiight,  and,  as  she  flew,  Keith  saw  that  she 
had  a  coil  of  something  fastened  at  one 
end  to  her  girth-ring,  and  hanging  loosely 
in  her  right  hand.  Once  she  lifted  it  aa 
if  about  to  throw,  but  changed  her  mind, 
turned  Brown  Jenny's  head  with  a  touch 
of  her  rein,  passed  the  other  by  twenty 
yards,  and  swerving  deftly  aside  as  it 
came  up  to  her  with  a  suddenness  which 
almost  brought  the  mare  on  her  haunches, 
lifted  the  coil  of  hide,  swinging  the  noose 
above  her  head,  and  let  fly,  starting  off  at 
a  gallop  in  the  opposite  direction  as  she 
did  so.  Keith  saw  the  thing  uncoil,  fly 
out,  straighten,  and  the  noose  settle  with 
a  jf^rk  and  quiver  round  the  fugitive's 
neck;  saw  Jean  nearly  pulled  out  of  her 
saddle,  and  the  mare  all  leaning  to  one 
side  under  the  shock  and  strain,  and  then 
ran  up  the  valley  just  in  time  to  meet  her 
at  the  opening  as  she  was  riding  quietly 
back,  leading  the  other  horse  by  the  broken 
rein,  and  with  the  lasso  coiled  up  again 
on  the  pummel  of  her  saddle. 

For  once  in  his  life  this  young  man, 
who   piqued   himself   on    being  Burprined 
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at  nothing,   became    incoherent   between 
wonder  and  admiration. 

"I  never  could  have  believed  such  a 
feat  possible  to  a  woman,  and  a  young 
one,  too!"  he  exclaimed  in  the  midst  of 
his  thanks.  "  I  thought  you  were  out  of 
the  saddle  for  one  moment,  and  wished 
my  horse  and  myself,  and  everything  be- 
longing to  me,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
bog  in  these  islands.  How  could  you 
attempt  such  a  thing  ?     It  was  not  fit  for 

you." 

Jean  blushed  up  hotly.  She  was  looking 
very  lovely,  flushed  with  her  gallop  and 
the  crowning  feat;  but  Keith  was  really 
pale,  and  his  voice  sounded  almost  angry  in 
the  last  words.  "  Good  Heavens  !"  he  was 
thinking  to  himself,  "  she  might  have  been 
thrown  and  trampled  on  in  a  moment, 
and  for  me — under  my  very  eyes." 

"It  was  nothing,"  she  said  simply. 
"  My  father  taught  me  how  to  use  the 
last*o  when  I  was  quite  a  child.  It  only 
wants  practice  and  a  strong  wrist,  and  my 
wrists "  —  they  were  soft  and  girlish 
enough  to  look  at — "are  very  strong." 

Keith  looked  up  at  her.  He  had  very 
clear  blue  eyes — sarcastic  sometimes,  keen 
always. 

"  You  make  light  of  it,  but  you  don't 
mer.u  to  say  that  all  the  young  ladies  in 
this  island  are  as  accomplished  horse- 
women as  yourself  ?  If  so,  no  wonder  you 
retire  from  us  poor  sailors  with  such  pro- 
found contempt." 

"  It  was  not  contempt,"  said  Jean,  redder 
than  any  rose  by  now.  "  Please  do  not 
think  I  said  so.  It  was  only  that  all  the 
married  ladies  make  so  much  of  you.  One 
hears  of  nothing  else  for  so  long  before 
you  do  come,  and  as  I  am  the  only  grown- 
up girl  here " 

"  The  only  grown-up  girl !  "  Fenwick 
repeated,  in  great  amazement.  "You 
mean  in  your  own  family,  I  suppose  ?  Not 
in  the  settlement,  surely  ?" 

"The  only  lady-girl,"  Jean  explained, 
with  dignity.  "  Yes,  there  is  only  me  in 
the  islands  now.  There  was  another  last 
year ;  but  she  " — with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone  and  moistening  of  the  brown  eyes — 
"she  married,  and  went  away." 

Keith  was  almost  struck  dumb.  It  was 
some  seconds  before  he  could  ask  : 

"  And — might  I  ask  who " 

Jean  was  just  gathering  up  the  reins 
in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
smoothed  back  some  of  her  dark  curly 
locks  under  the  little  round  felt  hat  which 
Keith  had  picked  up  among  the  ferns 
under  her  old  perch,  and  brought  to  her. 


"I  am  Jean  Coniston,  the  surveyor- 
general's  daughter,"  she  answered,  with  a 
little  quaint  bow,  which  sat  strangely  on 
her  youthful  appearance  and  childlike 
frankness ;  "  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
been  of  any  use  to  you.  Good-bye.  You 
will  have  to  tighten  your  girths  before  you 
start.  But  you  can't  miss  your  way  now." 
And  then,  before  he  could  even  answer, 
she  had  turned  her  horse's  head,  and 
ridden  away  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Keith  was  dumbfounded.  He  had  taken 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should 
ride  home  with  the  young  lady,  and  make 
himself  agreeable  to  her;  and  though  no 
woman-lover  in  general,  the  prospect,  while 
warmed  by  the  remembrance  of  her  late 
exploit,  had  not  seemed  by  any  means 
disagreeable.  But  the  speed  and  sudden- 
ness of  her  departure  made  it  hopeless  for 
him  to  attempt  catching  her  up  on  foot, 
and  to  mount  his  horse  betore  mending 
therein  and  tighten' ng  the  gu-tas  of  the 
saddle,  which  was  h  uging  loosely  on  one 
side,  was  an  equal  impossibility.  Before 
he  had  concluded  the  task  she  was  become 
a  mere  black  spot,  growing  gradually 
smaller  in  the  distance. 

"  What  a  very  extraordinary  place  and 
people,"  said  Keith  to  the  rocks  and  peat- 
bogs around  him.  "  Are  all  the  women 
like  this  young  lady,  I  wonder  ?  If  so,  it's 
perhaps  as  well  that  the  supply  of  the 
sex  is  so  limited,  for  we  poor  men  would 
stand  no  chance  with  them  at  all.  A 
wonderfully  pretty  little  face  though. 
Whoever  would  have  dreamt  of  her  run- 
ning ofE  that  wby.  Confound  it !  "  with 
a  sudden  glance  at  his  nether  garments, 
"  I  believe  she  was  ashamed  to  be  seen 
riding  with  a  man  with  no  hat  and  muddy 
trousers.  Strange,  though,  that  a  girl 
who  seems  as  if  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  training  stable  should  have  that  sort 
of  foolish  snobbishness.  Ah  well,  she 
needn't  have  been  afraid.  I'm  not  going  to 
obtrude  myself  upon  her."  And  he  rode 
on  slowly,  letting  the  reins  lie  upon  his 
tired  horse's  neck,  and  with  a  somewhat 
sulky  expression  upon  his  handsome  face. 

Jean,  too,  had  compassion  upon  Brown 
Jenny  after  the  first  mile  or  so,  and 
slackened  pace  considerably.  "  Don't  be 
afraid,  you  poor  dear,"  she  said,  patting 
the  mare's  neck  ;  "  I'm  not  going  to  gallop 
you  all  the  way  home,  after  giving  you 
such  a  breather  just  now.  But  I  had  to 
get  a  good  start  of  him,  or,  you  know, 
Jenny,  my  love,  he'd  have  wanttd  to  ride 
home  with  me  ;  and  now  he  can't  catch  us 
up,  for  I  know  it  will   take    him   some 
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mimites  to  saddle  up  and  all  that ;  and 
we've  taken  all  the  wind  out  of  his  horae 
into  the  bargain.  He  was  nice-looking, 
though,  wasn't  he,  Jenny  ? — all  but  his 
eyes.  There  was  a  hard  look  in  them, 
though  they  were  very  blue;  and  I  like 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  in  a  man.  Oh 
no  !  it  would  never  have  done  to  have 
taken  him  home.  We  should  certainly 
have  been  seen  by  Mrs.  Powell,  or  Fanny 
Wanklyn,  or  one  of  them ;  and  we  know 
too  well  what  they  would  have  said,  don't 
we,  Jenny  ?  How  I  hate  gossip  and 
nonsense !  But,  after  all,  why  should  I 
mind  it?-..Jf  he'd  been  one  of  the  little 
middies,  or  an  ugly  old  man,  I  wouldn't. 
I'd  have  taken  him  home  and  given  him 
one  of  papa's  hats  to  go  on  board  in. 
Jenny,  my  darling,  I  think  we  must  prick 
on  a  little  bit,  for  it's  getting  late,  and 
papa  will  be  wondering  where  I  am." 
And  thus  adjured,  Jenny  broke  into  a 
brisk  trot  again,  and  never  stopped  until 
she  reached  Miss  Coniston's  own  door, 
where  a  grey-haired  old  gentleman,  with 
a  very  vermilion  face  and  a  nose  which 
was  somewhat  bulbous  in  outline,  was 
waiting  to  help  her  from  her  saddle. 

"Why,  Jean  child,  where  have  you 
been?"  he  asked  in  a  voice  that  was 
slightly  husky  and  suggestive  of  speaking 
through  a  tube  half  filled  with  water. 
"  Do  you  know  what  you've  missed  ?  Cook 
says  you  went  out  directly  after  breakfast, 
and  before  the  ship  came  in.  Fancy 
your  losing  the  sight !  And  indeed  it  was 
a  difficult  matter  piloting  her  through  the 
narrows.  If  she'd  come  in  last  night 
instead  of  to-day  she'd  have  had  to  wait 
in  the  outer  roads  till  morning.  Why, 
I've  been  on  board  already,  and  who  d'you 
think  the  surgeon  is  ?  The  same  man  that 
was  in  the  Cracker  five  years  ago.  Robin- 
son, don't  you  remember  ?  Used  to  be 
very  ppooney  on  Mrs.  Wanklyn  when  she 
was  Fanny  O'Brien ;  and  there's  another 
fellow,  too,  whom  we  knew  in  the  Spite- 
ful, though  I'm  hanged  if  I  could  recall 
his  name  when  he  came  up  to  me.  But 
they  seem  a  nice  lot  of  men  altogether. 
And  oh  !  by-the-way,  Robinson  and  that 
other  fellow — confound  it !  what  is  his 
name  ? — are  coming  to  dine  here  to-day,  so 
get  out  plenty  of  wine  and  brandy  and  all 
that.  I've  been  lunching  with  the  ward- 
room mess,  and  I  don't  want  to  give  them 
worse  than  I  got." 


"  Don't  be  afraid,  dear,"  said  Jean. 
"  They'll  get  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for 
them  if  it's  in  the  house.  I  remember  that 
Mr.  Robinson,  for  I  hated  him  because  he 
had  a  slimy  way,  and  would  whisper  to 
women,  even  a  little  girl  like  me ;  but 
perhaps  he's  improved  by  now,  and  any- 
how he'll  be  able  to  tell  us  about  other  old 
friends."  And  then,  being  now  safely  on 
her  feet.  Miss  Coniston  kissed  her  father 
affectionately,  becoming  immediately  there- 
after conscious  that  the  lunch  whereat 
that  gentleman  had  assisted  had  not  been 
by  any  means  conspicuous  by  an  absence 
of  the  "  wine  and  brandy  and  all  that,"  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded. 

Mr.  Coniston's  nose  had  not  acquired 
its  present  bulbousness  of  outline  without 
long  and  persistent  training,  but  Jean  was 
used  to  it,  and  therefore  not  quite  so  much 
distressed  as  a  London  young  lady  might 
have  been.  Still  there  was  a  little  packer 
on  her  brow,  and  her  step  was  a  trifle 
graver  as  she  walked  into  the  house. 
Suddenly  a  fresh  thought  crossed  her 
mind,  and  she  ran  back,  felt  in  the  pocket 
of  her  saddle,  and  then  shook  her  head, 
the  former  pucker  quite  driven  out  by  two 
or  three  others. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear ;  have  you 
lost  anything  ?  "  said  her  father,  and  Jean 
nodded,  her  eyes  quite  woeful. 

"  Yes,  a  book ;  my  dear  old  Barnaby. 
I  must  have  dropped  it  when — oh !  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it  when  I've  spoken  to 
cook.  But  what  a  pity !  If  it  rains 
to-night  it  will  be  quite  spoilt.  Now  I  do 
hope  that  stupid  fellow  will  have  seen  it 
and  broDght  it  away." 

But  the  "  stupid  fellow  "  hadn't,  and 
poor  Barnaby  was  lying  forgotten  among 
the  diddledee  bushes. 
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CHAPTER  VII.      THE    WHEEL   OF   FORTUNE. 

The  railway  line  from  Colombo  to 
Kandy  has  been  pronounced  to  be  "  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world ; "  running  as 
it  does  through  a  country  which  combines 
all  the  charms  of  park,  garden,  and 
forest  scenery,  with  a  horizon  of  noble 
and  graceful  mountains.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  and  Edward  Dunstan,  after  a  brief 
stay  at  Colombo,  where  they  also  felt  the 
astonishment  that  so  many  fe-avellers 
express  at  the  spectacle  presented  by 
vigorous  cricket-playing  under  the  burning 
afternoon  sun  of  Ceylon,  resumed  their 
journey,  and  were  met  at  the  termination 
of  it  by  a  person,  to  making  whose  ac- 
quaintance Danstan  had  looked  forward 
with  curiosity  and  interest. 

Very  cordial  were  the  greetings  ex- 
changed between  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  and 
the  tall,  dark,  large-limbed,  brown-eyed, 
auburn-bearded  Scotchman,  who  had 
undertaken  the  management  of  a  portion 
of  Esdaile's  inheritance  which  Esdaile  him- 
self had  simply  regarded  with  dismay.  The 
new  arrivals  took  theii*  places  in  a  rough- 
looking  wagonette,  and  were  driven  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  plantation,  twenty 
miles  away ;  and  while  the  employer  and 
employed  were  talking  eagerly  about 
persons  and  things  far  removed  from 
the  scene  through  which  they  were 
passing,  Edward  Dunstan,  after  the  first 
few  sentences  that  followed  on  his  friend's 
introduction  of   him  to   Mr.  Sandilands, 


kept  silence,  occupying  himself  with  a 
close  observation  of  the  Scotch  manager. 

The  result  was  favourable  to  the  mind 
of  Edward  Dunstan,  who  was  easUy 
swayed  by  externals,  and  rather  prided 
himself  on  "  taking  to  a  fellow  at  once,  if 
he  was  ever  to  take  to  him  at  all." 

Here  was  a  capable-looking  man,  he 
thought,  with  a  keen,  decided  fp-ce,  and  a 
way  with  him  which  conveyeti  the  im- 
pression that  he  could  manage  anything 
in  the  world  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  put  his  mind  to.  If  he  had  only  had 
one  of  the  big  chances  that  come  in  the 
way  of  highly-born  dunderheads,  a  man 
with  that  face,  and  that  unhesitating, 
knowledgeable  way  of  talking,  would  have 
made  his  mark  in  any  of  the  important 
avocations  of  the  world;  bat  he  had  not 
been  so  fortunate,  and  the  next  best  thing 
was  to  make  a  success  of  a  little  chance, 
like  that  which  had  come  to  him.  Here 
was  a  man,  Dunstan  thought,  who  could 
look  through  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
like  his,  and  see  what  could  be  done  with 
it  for  the  best.  Dunstan  was — not  without 
a  lurking  consciousness  that  being  so 
implied  weakness  of  characteir — a  good 
deal  given  to  leaning  on  other  people ;  and 
the  solid  independence  that  expressed 
itself  in  John  Sandilands'  face,  figure, 
manner,  and  way  of  talking,  was  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  attract  him.  In 
the  first  place  he  looked  the  picture 
of  health,  and  that,  in  itself,  was 
wonderful  to  Dunstan,  who  could  not 
think  how  he  managed  it,  Ceylon  was 
better  than  India,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  there  was  always  a  good  deal  of 
fever  about ;  and  yet  he  could  swear  that 
John  Sandilands  had  never  had  a  touch  of 
it.     His  steady  eyes  were  too  bright,  his 
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skin  was  too  clear,  his  hair  and  beard 
were  too  glossy,  his  long,  slight,  strong 
hands  looked  too  cool,  and  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  brain  too  closely,  as  he  skil- 
fully drove  the  horses  that  were  the  best- 
treated  animals  Danstan  had  yet  seen  in 
Ceylon,  for  the  fever  fiend  ever  to  have 
ioed  or  scorched  that  firmly-knit  frame. 
Of  course,  observing  these  physical  facts 
respecting  John  Sandilands,  it  was  only 
natural  that  Dunstan,  though  not  devoted 
to  his  profession,  should  think  that  it  was 
a  great  pity  such  a  man  as  Sandilands 
should  have  been  anything  but  a  soldier  ! 

The  Scotchman  was  singularly  unlike 
both  his  guests  ;  but,  though  he  had 
neither  the  merry  and  prosperous  expres- 
sion of  the  handsome  Sir  Wilfrid,  nor  the 
marked  refinement  and  somewhat  pensive 
good  looks  of  Edward  Dunstan,  he  was 
a  finer  type  of  manhood  than  either. 
Perhaps  nobody,  not  even  a  woman,  had 
ever  called  John  Sandilands  handsome ; 
but  then  it  had  probably  never  occurred 
to  anybody  who  had  been  half  an  hour  in 
his  company  to  remember  whether  he  was 
good-looking  or  not. 

The  travellers  were  not  sorry  to  find 
themselves  housed  in  the  bungalow,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  clear  space  of  hard- 
beaten  earth  bounded  by  a  bamboo  paling, 
beyond  which  were  noble  trees  of  various 
species,  while  in  the  distance  on  each  side 
spread  the  "  plantation  "  proper.  Though 
much  superior  in  neatness  and  order  to 
most  dwellings  of  the  kind,  John  Sandi- 
lands' bungalow,  and  the  offices  and 
works  in  its  rear,  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
bare  and  comfortless  appearance  that 
seems  inseparable  from  all  such  places. 
The  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the 
climate  is  enough,  or  people  seem  to  think 
so ;  for  the  rest,  space  and  shelter  are  all 
the  houses  are  expected  to  bestow. 

Cordial  relations  had  established  them- 
selves between  John  Sandilands  and 
Edward  Dunstan  before  the  first  day  of 
their  companionship  had  closed,  and  the 
former  expressed  himself  to  Esdaile  as 
much  interested  in  his  friend,  ready  to 
advise  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
to  begin,  as  soon  as  he  should  wish, 
the  process  of  showing  him  how  things 
ought  to  be  done  on  a  coffee- plantation 
whose  manager  means  to  make  it  pay. 

"  I  fancy  he  could  never  make  such  a 
hand  of  it  as  you  are  doing,  however," 
said  Esdaile,  on  the  day  following  their 
arrival,  when  he  aijd  Sandilands  had  been 
"  going  round,"  while  Dunstan  was  resting. 


"  He  has  not  the  health,  in  the  first  place. 
You're  wonderful  in  that  way,  you  know. 
You  might  never  have  been  -  off  your 
native  heath,  for  any  touch  of  the  climate 
there's  upon  you." 

"My  native  heath  is  Glasgow,"  said 
Sandilands,  smiling,  "  and  I  was  never 
well  there.  Dunstan  would  do  here  as 
well  as  I,  if  he  neither  smoked  nor  drank, 
and  did  not  take  to  moping." 

"  Aye,  there's  the  rub.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  man  with  a  big  disappointment  in  his 
life  to  settle  down  to  this  sort  of  thing." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  had  not  yet  attained 
to  any  very  clear  knowledge  of  what  "  sort 
of  thing  "  the  life  of  a  coffee-planter  really 
was,  but  he  had  not  seen  anything  to 
shake  his  previous  general  conviction  that 
he,  individually,  should  hate  it. 

"No,"  thought  John  Sandilands,  "this 
is  rather  the  sort  of  thing  for  a  man  with 
a  great  hope  in  his  life."  And  his  fancy 
swiftly  cleft  the  barriers  of  space,  and 
showed  him,  far  across  the  sea,  the  face  of 
a  girl,  in  whose  widely  different  life  a 
hope,  similar  to  that  which  brightened  his 
own,  burned  steadily. 

"It's  not  easy,"  he  replied  aloud,  "for 
a  man  to  settle  to  anything  that  is  com- 
pletely different  from  what  he  has  been 
brought  up  to  expect.  I  think  the  worst 
of  misfortunes  is  a  bringing  up  in  great 
expectations." 

"  When  they're  not  fulfilled — ^yes.  I 
think  Dunstan  has  stood  it  wonderfully 
well;  I  should  have  gone  to  the  bad  alto- 
gether in  his  place." 

Then  they  talked  of  other  mattors,  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  did  not  say  anything 
which  implied  that  Dunstan  had  a  cause 
of  discontent  and  heartburning,  beyond 
the  disappointment  which  Admiral  Drum- 
mond's  will  had  occasioned  him. 

The  coffee-plantation  in  which  Dunstan 
thought  of  buying  a  share  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Esdaile's,  and 
according  to  the  hospitable  practice  of  the 
island,  the  manager  invitod  Sandilands 
and  his  friends  to  go  on  a  visit  of  several 
days  to  him.  This  invitation  suited 
Dunstan's  purpose  well,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  and  Sandilands  should  accept  it, 
while  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  made  one  or 
two  short  excursions,  and  studied  the 
resources  of  Kandy.  He  was  very  good- 
humoured,  and  he  had  a  sincere  liking  for 
Sandilands,  but  after  a  week,  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  his  own  plantation,  with 
all  its  strongly  appealing  claims  to  interest 
— especially  as  the  manager  was  not  to  be 
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trifled  with  when  business  was  in  question, 
and  insisted  not  only  upon  detailing  to  him, 
but  upon  making  him  understand,  every- 
thing which  was  involved  in  the  business 
of  a  coffee-plantation.  Esdaile  submitted, 
but  he  felt  that  he  really  could  not 
stand  anybody  else's  works,  and  coolies, 
and  "  returns,"  so  he  excused  himself ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Sandilands,  who 
could  get  away  just  at  that  time  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  Dunstan,  who, 
simply  because  every  day  witnessed  an 
advance  in  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
began  to  think  he  should  like  the  life  of 
a  planter,  should  "  drop "  Esdaile  at 
Kandy,  and  take  him  up  on  their  return. 
A  mail  from  England  would  bo  due  in 
five  days ;  they  would  pick  up  their  letters 
and  papers  also  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  don't  know  a  more  enviable  fellow 
in  the  world  than  Esdaile,"  was  almost 
the  first  observation  made  by  Dunstan, 
after  he  and  Sandilands  had  left  Sir 
Wilfrid,  and  were  on  their  way  to  their 
destination,  journeying  along  a  terribly 
bad  road,  but  surrounded  by  exquisite 
scenery,  "  He  has  money  and  liberty  and 
health,  and  in  fact  everything." 

"Such  a  happy  temper  too ;  I  fancy  a 
man  must  have  that  to  enjoy  even  the 
best  things  of  life.  No  doubt  he  will  get 
a  good  deal  taken  in  in  his  time,  but  he 
will  mind  it  less  than  most  men.  Nothing 
will  ever  sour  Esdaile." 

Five  days  later,  the  three  young  men 
met  again  at  Kandy,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
full  of  the  charms  and  delights  of  the 
place.  He  had  had  a  real  good  time  of 
it ;  had  met  several  capital  good  fellows, 
and  found  Mr.  Gilchrist  had  come  up 
there  from  Galle. 

"An  extraordinary  old  man,"  said 
Esdaile,  as  he  and  Dunstan  were  sitting 
in  the  verandah  of  the  hotel,  while  Sandi- 
lands had  gone  to  the  post-office ;  "  he 
knows  everybody,  it  seems  to  me,  though 
he  never  goes  'home,'  as  he  still  calls 
England,  and  most  people,  so  far  as  one 
knows,  do  not  come  to  Ceylon.  A  tre- 
mendous old  gossip.  He  knows  all  about 
me,  evidently,  a  great  deal  more  about  my 
father  than  I  know ;  and  also  all  about 
you." 

"  All  about  me  !  "  said  Dunstan ;  "  I 
think  that's  impossible.  I  never  heard  of 
him  until  five  minutes  before  I  landed  at 
Galle,  and  I  was  in  his  company  afterwards 
about  three." 

"  No  matter,  he  knows  all  about  you. 
If  you  had  not  told  me  the  story  of  Admiral 


Drummond,  his  wife,  and  his  will,  your- 
self, I  should  have  heard  it  from  old 
Gilchrist,  if  I  would  have  let  him  tell  it. 
You  had  some  fellow-travellers,  it  appears, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  admiral  had 
made  a  deplorable  mistake,  and  that  even 
as  it  is,  you  are  an  eligible." 

"  Oh,"  said  Dunstan,  laughing,  but  a 
little  annoyed  too  ;  "  that's  too  bad — we 
were  very  good  friends — but " 

"  Meaning  yourself  and  the  fair  Amabel, 
as  Mr.  Gilchrist  calls  her,  with  all  the 
seriousness  of  an  Old  World  novel.  I  am  to 
make  her  acquaintance  when  I  get  back 
to  England,  as  the  bearer  of  a  lot  of  shell 
things  from  Mr.  Gilchrist.  By-the-bye, 
the  old  gentleman  said  he  would  look 
round,  I  mean — "  added  Sir  Wilfrid,  cor- 
recting himself,  and  with  exact  mimicry  of 
Mr.  Gilchrist's  voice  and  manner — "he 
said  he  would  do  himself  the  honour  of 
calling  on  me  to-day,  and  would  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  friends." 

At  this  moment,  John  Sandilands,  with 
his  hands  full  of  letters,  and  followed  by 
a  native  servant  who  carried  a  thick  parcel 
of  similar  documents  and  a  bundle  of 
newspapers,  entered  the  verandah. 

"Not  a  bad  bag,"  he  said,  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  deposited  his  papers  upon  one 
of  the  little  tables.  "  Heaps  of  newspapers 
and  letters  for  you.  Sir  Wilfrid  " — the  ser- 
vant laid  them  on  the  table  which  stood 
between  Esdaile  and  Dunstan — "and  some- 
thing blue  and  business-like  for  you, 
Dunstan.  Will  you  inspect  them  here  ? 
We  have  it  all  to  ourselves." 

The  verandah  was  indeed  occupied  only 
by  their  three  selves  for  the  moment. 
John  Sandilands  spread  his  letters  in  an 
orderly  fashion  on  the  tables,  and  began 
to  work  through  them  methodically.  There 
was,  however,  one  which  he  did  not  open 
on  the  present  occasion.  A  quick  glance 
had  satisfied  him  that  this  particular  letter 
was  among  the  contents  of  the  packet 
destined  for  him;  he  had  picked  it  out, 
and  put  it  away  in  his  pocket-book  for 
enjoyment  at  a  quiet  time,  when  he 
should  have  mastered  the  business  matters 
which  the  mail  had  brought  him. 

The  missive  for  Dunstan  was  addressed 
in  a  hand  which  he  did  not  recognise, 
and  he  took  it  up  with  absolute  unconcern. 
The  contents  of  the  blue  linen-lined  cover 
proved  to  be  a  brief  communication 
from  a  solicitor  in  London,  with  whom 
he  was  not  acquainted,  to  the  effect 
that,  pursuant  to  instructions  received, 
he  had  to  inform  Captain  Dunstan  of  the 
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decease,  at  Bevis,  Suffolk,  of  the  widow 
of    the    late    Admiral    Drummond ;  "und 
also   of   the  fact  that   the  deceased  lady 
had  bequeathed   to  Captain  Dunstan  all 
the  property  of  every  kind  that  had  been 
left  to  her  by  her  late  husband.     A  thin 
little  letter  in  a  black-bordered  envelope 
was   enclosed   in   the  lawyer's  calm  and 
curt  epistle,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground  un- 
noticed  as   Edward  Dunstan  read  again 
and  again  the  few  lines  that  had  changed 
his  fate.     The  letter  ended  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  hope  of  Mr.  Cleeve  that 
Captain  Dunstan  would  communicate  with 
him  at   his   earliest  convenience,  and  an 
assurance  of  Mr.  Cleeve's  readiness  to  carry 
out  any  instructions  with  which  he  might 
be   favoured.      Many  feelings,  or  rather 
vague  sensations,  for  the  news  was  as  yet 
too  new   to   be   really   felt,   passed    over 
Edward  Dunstan — surprise,  pleasure,  the 
excitement   of   a   great   event,   a   sudden 
sense  of  change,  bewildering  and  almost 
oppressive — and  yet  under  which  he  was 
conscious  of  a  strange  prevision  of  every 
detail  of   his  daily  life  which  would   be 
affected    by  that    change ;    rising   above 
all  a   sense   of   incredulity.      This  thing 
could    not    be ;     surely    the    reversal   of 
all   that  had   befallen   him   at   the   most 
important  period   of  his   life,  the  repeal 
of  the  sentence  that   had   shut  him   out 
from  the  paradise  of  rich  men,  the  sheath- 
ing of  the  flaming  sword  that  barred  him 
from    its    gates,   could    not    have    come 
to  pass  ?   He  looked  up  from  the  letter ;  he 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  like  one  light- 
headed ;   his  glance  fell   upon  the  scene 
around  him,  upon  his  two  companions,  each 
absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  letters,  and  an 
indistinct  question  came  into  his  mind.     If 
he  could  have  put  it  into  form  it  would 
have  been :  "Is  this  place  the  same  as  it  was 
before  I  read  that  letter  ?  "     But  for  the 
moment  nothing  was  distinct  that  was  near 
and  actual.     With  the  wonderful  velocity 
of  thought  and  imagination  he  had  sped  to 
England ;  he  saw  the  old  familiar  scenes 
that  had  grown  so  unfamiliar  to  him  of 
late ;  he  saw  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  the 
face  of  his  dead  mother,  the  broad  lands, 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing 
incredulity  that  was  in  his  thoughts,  he 
was  now  the  owner;   the  scenes,  dreary 
and  monotonous,   of    his    life    in    India. 
And  all  this  in  a  speck  of  time  so  brief, 
that  it  was  the  irrepressible  exclamation 
to  which  he  gave  utterance  as  his   eyes 
took  in  the  meaning  of  the  lawyer's  letter, 
and  the  sense  of  contrast  rushed  over  him, 


that  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  and  John  Sandilands. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  former 
quickly.     "  Anything  wrong,  Dunstan  ?  " 

"Nothing  wrong,  but  something  very 
strange  and  surprising.  I  can  hardly 
believe  it ;  but  Mrs.  Drummond  is  dead — 
and " 

"And  she  has  left  the  place  and  the 
money  to  a  hospital,  or  her  lapdog  ?  " 

Sir  Wilfrid  spoke  with  some  impatience. 
He  hated  a  pause  in  any  communication. 

"  She  has  left  the  place  and  the  money 
to  me !  " 

"No!"  exclaimed  Esdaile,  starting  up, 
and  clapping  his  hand  down  on  Dunstan's 
shoulder.  "  You  don't  mean  it !  My  dear 
fellow,  what  splendid  news  !  " 

"  I  do  mean  it ;  though  I  don't  quite 
believe  it.  Read  it  out,"  and  Dunstan 
handed  Mr.  Cleeve's  letter  to  John  Sandi- 
lands, who,  having  read  it  aloud,  observed : 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  certain,  more  sweet,  or 
more  short  than  that  communication.  I 
congratulate  you  heartily." 

"  It's  rather  puzzling,  though,"  said 
Dunstan ;  "  what  made  Mrs.  Drummond 
change  her  mind  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  Sandilands,  with  a  comical 
look,  "  now  you  are  unreasonable.  It  is 
much  more  pleasant  than  puzzling.  The 
old  lady  may  have  had  scruples  of  con- 
science." 

"  Scruples !  "  said  Dunstan.  "  Not  she. 
Indeed,  why  should  anyone,  in  her  place, 
have  had  any  scruples  ?  The  admiral  was 
in  his  right.  I  am  glad  I  told  you  so, 
Esdaile,  before  this  strange  thing  came  to 
pass.  The  strangeness  of  it  passes  all  the 
appearance  of  it,  I  assure  you,  odd  as  that 
is,  for  Mrs.  Drummond  never  liked  me  ;  she 
never  even  tried  to  like  me,  at  a  time  when 
it  might  have  pleased  my  uncle  if  she  had 
tried.  It  was  the  only  thing  she  ever 
neglected  to  do  that  could  have  pleased 
him,  I  do  believe,  for  she  was  a  model 
wife;  that  I  had  sense  enough  to  know 
at  the  time.  Afterwards,  it  would  not  have 
mattered.  The  admiral  saw  everything 
through  her  eyes,  and  heard  everything 
with  her  ears.  Never  mind ;  he  might 
have  done  worse." 

"  Hardly,  in  your  case,  though  you  can 
certainly  afford  to  forgive  him  now," 
said  Sandilands;  "she  has,  however,  made 
reparation,  and  very  apropos.  I  should, 
however,  imagine  that  she  did  not  act  on  an 
impulse  in  this  matter.  Depend  on  it,  you 
have  been  her  chosen  heir  all  this  time." 
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*'  No,  you  are  wrong ;  though,  that  notion 
must  seem  to  everybody  except  myself  the 
most  reasonable  and  likely.  But  I  must 
not  do  her  even  a  retrospective  injustice. 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  she  never 
intended  to  do  anything  for  me.  Mrs. 
Drummond  was  not  a  pleasant  person,  but 
she  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  upright 
women  in  the  world,  and  she  would  not 
have  allowed  me,  for  any  motive  of  dislike 
on  her  own  part,  to  be  misled  all  this 
time  about  my  future,  and  to  do  the  things 
I  have  had  to  do,  under  the  obligations  of 
no  expectations  at  all,  if  she  had  meant 
all  along  to  make  me  her  heir." 

"  When  did  you  see  her  last  ?  "  asked 
Esdaile. 

"  Once  only  since  the  time  I  told  you 
of,  after  the  admiral's  death."  Dunstan's 
face  looked  dark  and  moody,  as  though 
the  recollection  were  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one.  "  She  sent  for  me,  and  I 
went  to  Bevis  for  a  week.  We  were 
perfectly  frank  with  one  another.  She  told 
me  on  that  occasion  I  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  her,  and  I  told  her  I  had 
never  formed  any  expectations.  She 
requested  me  to  remain  a  few  days  at  the 
old  place,  and  I  did  so.  It  was  very  stiff 
and  very  slow,  but  she  meant  a  kindness, 
or  at  all  events  a  civility,  and  I  believe  I 
wanted  to  show  her  that  I  was  not  so 
much  cut  up  by  my  ill  luck  as  might  have 
been  expected.  I  daresay  Mrs.  Drummond 
thought  better  of  me  on  that  occasion 
than  she  had  ever  thought  before  ;  but,  if 
she  did,  she  did  not  express  her  senti- 
ments. We  parted  very  civilly,  and  I  left 
Bevis  with  a  firm  belief  that  I  should  never 
see  the  place  again.  So  that,  you  see,  I 
am  in  a  position  to  assure  you,  Sandilands, 
that  this  is  not  a  decision  taken  before- 
hand, and  concealed  out  of  any  fanciful 
motive,  such  as  administering  a  good 
lesson  to  me  in  self-reliance,  or  patience, 
or  any  of  the  virtues  in  which  the  old  lady 
very  correctly  believed  me  to  be  sadly 
deficient." 

"Yes,"  said  Sandilands,  "I  see  we 
must  abandon  the  solution,  that  has  both 
reason  and  a  bit  of  romance  in  its  favour. 
But  what  did  you  expect  she  would  do 
with  the  place  ?  " 

When  John  Sandila,nds  asked  this  ques- 
tion, Esdaile  was  occupied  in  gathering  up 
from  the  floor  a  number  of  his  own  letters 
and  papers,  scattered  by  the  vigorous 
movement  with  which  he  had  welcomed 
Danstan'b  first  startling  announcement. 
He  collected  t\ie  stie-gglers,  crammed  them 


into  his  pocket,  and  backed  Sandilands' 
question  with  the  remark : 

"Ah  yes,  by-the-bye,  I  have  always 
forgotten  to  ask  you  that." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Mrs.  Drummond  had  no  sisters,  brothers, 
nephews,  or  nieces,  and  if  she  had  any 
more  distant  relatives,  I  never  knew  it. 
She  was  very  kind  to  the  people  about, 
and  liberal  to  the  local  institutions,  as  they 
call  them  ;  gave  the  parson  any  subscrip- 
tions he  wanted,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ; 
but  I  don't  think  she  went  in  for  hospitals 
or  big  charities,  and  it  never  seemed  likely 
she  would  do  anything  in  the  Peabody 
line.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  think  about 
the  matter  at  all.  When  it  was  quite 
plain  that  Bevis  was  not  to  be  mine,  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  about  whose  Bevis  was 
to  be.  Besides,  she  was  a  hale  old  lady, 
likely  to  live  a  thousand  years,  and  so  she 
might  have  done,  and  welcome,  for  me.  It 
was  the  admiral  who,  though  I  always 
maintained  that  he  was  in  his  right,  gave 
me  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  not  Mrs. 
Drummond." 

"  Well,"  said  Esdaile,  cheerily,  "  it's  all 
square  now ;  and  you  are  not  much  the 
worse.  How  odd  you  must  feel  it,  old 
fellow,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  how  I  feel  it  yet ; 
rather  as  if  I  were  asleep,  and,  as  Mark 
Tapley  says,  *  dreamin'  too  pleasant  to  last.' " 

"  The  responsibilities  of  landed  pro- 
prietorship," remarked  John  Sandilands, 
"will  very  soon  come  to  you  with  the 
sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.  I  sup- 
pose," he  added  dryly,  "  the  negotiations 
for  a  share  in  Perkins's  plantation  are  not 
to  be  proceeded  with  ?  " 

Dunstan  laughed.  "No,  I  think  not. 
How  seriously  we  were  discussing  it  only 
this  morning,"  he  said;  "  and  all  the  time 
we  were  up  there  this  news  was  on  its  way. 
How  little  we  ever  know  about  ourselves 
or  anybody  else.  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  making  a  most  commonplace  observa- 
tion, but  that  sort  of  thing  does  come  very 
strongly  to  one's  mind  now  and  then.  I 
suppose,"  he  added,  "  I  must  instruct  this 
Mr.  Cleeve,  as  he  calls  it,  without  delay ; 
though  I  don't  exactly  know  what  he 
means." 

"  He  means,  I  take  it,  that  you  are  ex- 
pected to  make  it  known  when  you  intend 
to  return  to  England  and  take  possession. 
You  can  write  by  the  Messageries  boat, 
you  know,  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Your 
letters  must  be  ready  for  the  morning." 

Esdaile  had  been  leaning  thoughtfully 
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over  the  rail  of  the  veraxidah,  while  Dunstan 
and  Sandilands  exchanged  these  few  sen- 
tences. He  now  turned  his  head,  and 
spoke  in  a  half  whisper  : 

"  Here's  old  Gilchrist  coming  along,  all 
in  white,  and  apparently  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber  in  northern  climes.  I  wonder 
if  he  knows  this  particular  bit  of  news  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  to  talk  to  him 
just  now,"  said  Dunstan,  retreating  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  verandah.  "  Don't  say 
anything  to  him  if  you  can  help  it.  I'll 
go  and  think  over  my  *  instructions '  to 
Mr.  Cleeve." 

"  He  takes  it  pretty  coolly,  doesn't  he  ?" 
said  Sandilands.  "  It  is  the  strangest  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  ever  came 
under  my  observation ;  the  strangest  thing 
I  ever  heard  of,  out  of  a  book." 

"It  is  an  astounding  and  stunning 
event ;  but,  my  dear  feUow,  we,  being 
Englishmen  and  superior  to  the  emotions, 
are  neither  astounded  nor  stunned  by  any- 
thing that  befalls  ourselves  or  other  people. 
I'm  uncommonly  glad  though,  it's  a  splendid 
bit  of  luck  for  Dunstan.  A  better  bit  of 
luck  than  you  know  of,  as  I  remember 
now ;  it  means  more  than  an  estate." 

"  What  more  ?  " 

"  A  wife.  Only  woman  he  ever  loved  ; 
parted  by  the  frown  of  fortune  :  reunited 
by  her  smile ;  reward  of  constancy ;  that 
kind  of  thing.  How  d'ye  do,  sir;  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

And  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  advanced,  with 
a  pleasant  deference  which  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  charms  of  his  manner,  to  meet  the 
old  civilian,  who  was  ushered  into  the 
verandah  by  a  profusely  polite  native. 

After  a  little  talk  with  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
who  had  not  heard  the  news  of  the  change 
in  Captain  Dunstan's  fortunes,  and  who 
was  evidently  sorry  to  have  missed  an 
opportunity  of  bearing  further  testimony 
to  his  own  admiration  of  the  fair  Amabel, 
John  Sandilands  also  retired,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  visit,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile  was  left  alone  with  his 
English  newspapers.  They  were  of  various 
dates,  and  he  found  a  good  many  bits  of 
intelligence  in  them,  fashionable  and  other- 
wise, which  interested  him ;  among  others, 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Drummond,  of  Bevis. 

"  After  all,  it's  very  consoling  and 
assuring  to  see  it  in  print,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid 
to  himself,  without  meaning  any  malice  or 
ill-will  to  the  deceased  lady  by  the  re- 
flection. And  then  he  folded  the  news- 
paper   with     that    particular     paragraph 


conveniently  arranged  to  meet  the  eye,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  Edward  Dunstan 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  also,  and 
opened  a  journal  of  a  few  days'  later  date. 

"  So  Lady  Rosa  has  made  her  game  at 
last,"  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile's  commen- 
tary upon  something  he  saw  there.  "  It 
must  be  a  better  thing  for  the  girl  than 
home.  They  say  Thornton's  a  good  fellow ; 
but  I  should  never  have  thought  she  would 
have  fancied  him.  Very  likely  she  didn't 
— if  Lady  Rosa  did,  it  would  do  just  as 
well.  And  Tom  Dillon,  too ;  I  didn't  think 
that  was  to  be  till  winter !  Poor  fellow, 
he  was  awfully  in  love,  but  he  did  look 
dismal  when  he  told  me  how  his  Lucy 
had  insisted  on  his  giving  up  cigars  and 
steeplechasing."  With  these,  and  sundry 
similar  comments,  did  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile 
peruse  the  passing  record  of  the  world 
from  which  he  was  undergoing  a  tem- 
porary separation.  He  knew  almost  every- 
body who  was  anybody,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  news  afloat  about  everybody. 
His  newspapers  amused  him  very  well 
until  dinner,  when  the  three  young  men 
met  again,  and  Esdaile  asked  Dunstan 
whether  he  had  written  his  letters.  Dunstan 
said  yes,  they  were  all  ready. 

"And  how  have  you  instructed  Mr. 
Cleeve  ?  " 

"  That  I  will  give  him  my  instructions 
in  person,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible- 
How  I  wish  you  could  go  home  with  me, 
Esdaile.  It  will  be  such  dull  work  to  go 
down  to  Bevis  all  alone." 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid 
in  his  light-minded  way;  "it  would  be 
good  fun  to  see  you  as  the  man  in  posses- 
sion, and  I  can  come  out  again  any  time. 
Besides,  you've  quite  done  with  me,  Sandi- 
lands, haven't  you  ?  "         ^ 

"  Yes,"  returned  John  Sandilands,  dryly, 
"  from  a  business  point  of  view,  I  have 
quite  done  with  you  ;  and,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  you  were  easily  exhausted." 

"  Then  that's  settled,"  said  Dunstan ; 
and  the  little  party  made  a  very  pleasant 
evening  of  it.  Dunstan,  upon  whom  the 
excitement  of  the  day,  for  all  his  "cool" 
taking  of  its  great  event,  had  told,  left  the 
others  early,  and  they  found  many  subjects 
of  discussion ;  among  others,  what  Sir 
Wilfrid  called  "  the  Chumleigh  marriage," 
when,  by  a  casual  observation,  he  dis- 
covered that  John  Sandilands  had  been 
informed  by  a  correspondent  of  all  tho 
details  of  that  event. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  CVjIonel  and 
Lady  Rosa  Chumleis^  f" "  J»«sfced  John  San- 
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dilands,  apropos  of  a  remark  of  Esdaile's 
upon  the  marriages  of  the  season. 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  them  very  well." 

"Lady  Rosa's  rather  a  Tartar,  isn't 
she  ?  " 

"  Crim !  I  should  say,"  assented  Esdaile, 
with  emphasis ;  "I  never  was  so  much 
afraid  of  anyone  in  my  life ;  and  I  never 
pitied  anyone  more  than  the  colonel.  Poor 
old  boy  !     Do  you  know  them  ?  " 

"  No.  I  know  a  good  deal  of  them,  in 
a  way  that  I  mean  to  tell  you  about.  Miss 
Chumleigh's  is  one  of  the  matches  of  the 
season." 

"  So  I  see.  I  don't  know  much  of 
Thornton,  beyond  what  everybody  knows, 
that  he  is  very  rich.  She  is  an  uncommonly 
pretty  girl,  and  very  nice.  I  had  not 
heard  of  the  engagement,  so  I  suppose  the 
affair  was  arranged  and  got  over  at  the 
usual  speed.  But  how  do  you  come  to 
be  interested  about  the  Chumleighs  ?  " 

Sir  Wilfrid's  curiosity  was  so  much 
excited  by  the  apparent  anomaly  of  any 
relations  between  people  of  such  widely- 
parted  worlds  as  those  of  the  Chumleighs 
and  John  Sandilands  respectively,  and  he 
expressed  this  sentiment  so  frankly,  that 
John  at  once  told  him  the  truth.  Esdaile 
was  in  the  way  of  love  confidences  just 
then ;  first  Dunstan's,  and  now  Sandilands' ! 
He  listened  to  his  friend's  story  with  his 
usual  hearty  sympathy,  and  expressed  very 
warm  admiration  of  Miss  Carmichael. 

"  Of  course  you  undei-stand,  since  you 
have  the  pleasure  of  Lady  Rosa's  acquaint- 
ance," said  John,  when  he  had  concluded 
his  simple  narrative,  "why  it  is  that  we 
keep  it  all  dark  for  the  present,  and  that 
so  far  from  its  being  a  breach  of  duty  to 
her  uncle,  it  is  really  the  very  best  thing 
Julia  can  do  in  his  interests.  She  is  the 
greatest  comfort " 

"  Alleviation,"  suggested  Sir  Wilfrid. 

"Well,  alleviation,  then,  he  has  in  his 
life,  especially  since  Miss  Chumleigh's 
marriage,  and  she  simply  could  not  stay  in 
the  house,  if  she  opposed  her  openly." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  with 
energetic  assent. 

"  So — there   it   is,   you   see— "  John 

Sandilands  paused,  and  then  resumed, 
with  a  touch  of  emotion,  which  became 
him  very  well :  "  And  you  also  see  the  full 
extent  of  what  you  have  done  for  me.  I 
have  always  wished  that  you  should  know 
it;  it  seemed  ungrateful  to  leave  you 
ignorant  of  the  so  much  larger  share  of 
my  obligation  to  you." 

Sir    Wilfrid    o£    course    received   this 


acknowledgment  with  the  guilty  embar- 
rassment of  his  class  and  nation,  and  got 
it  over  by  a  burst  of  congratulation,  and 
a  jesting  remark,  that  tTohn's  remarkable 
resignation  to  the  lot  of  a  coffee-planter  in 
Ceylon  was  not  quite  so  mysterious  in  his 
eyes  as  it  had  been  before  the  great  secret 
was  imparted  to  him. 

Then  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  fair  cousins,  and  as  for  the  Thorntons, 
Sir  Wilfrid  opined  that  it  would  be  all  right. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  great 
wisdom,  "  if  one  goes  in  for  money,  at  the 
beginning,  and  there's  lots  of  it,  one  doesn't 
get  disappointed  ;  but  it's  not  so  safe  with 
love — at  least,  unless  such  a  fellow  as  you, 
and  such  a  girl  as  Miss  Carmichael,  are 
parties  to  the  other  kind  of  bargain,"  Sir 
Wilfrid  hastened  to  add,  with  a  confused 
consciousness  that  he  had  largely  departed 
from  the  romantic  standpoint  of  his  recent 
utterances. 

The  last  waking  thought  of  Edward 
Dunstan  that  night  was  :  "  My  darling, 
my  darling,  it  has  not  been  so  very  long  to 
wait  for  me,  after  all !  " 


SECRET   SOCIETIES. 


Seceet  Societies,  those  parasites  of  the 
body  politic,  appear  as  inevitably  under  a 
repressive  form  of  government  as  do  the 
barnacles  that  cling  to  the  battered  hull 
of  an  old  ship.  Scourge  and  branding- 
iron,  knout  and  stick,  and  even  the  heroic 
remedies  of  the  hangman's  noose  and 
the  headsman's  double-handed  sword,  have 
failed  utterly  to  keep  down  the  obstinate 
growth  of  what  despotic  rulers  very  naturally 
consider  as  a  noxious  weed,  to  be  rooted 
out,  at  any  cost  of  toil  or  suffering.  Mere 
discipline,  mere  brute  force,  will  no  more 
put  down  clandestine  associations  than 
the  fetters  of  Xerxes  could  chain  the  blue 
waves  of  Hellespont. 

The  very  first  of  these  mystic  orders  of 
which  history  tells,  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, was  no  true  Secret  Society  after  all. 
It  lacked  the  essential  condition  of  such  a 
hidden  brotherhood,  which  is  that  those 
who  belong  to  it  should  bear  no  badge  or 
outward  sign,  to  designate  him  as  other 
than  the  bulk  of  the  uninitiated  around 
him.  The  hierophant  of  Egypt  belonged 
to  a  jealous  and  powerful  corporation, 
watchful  over  hoarded  knowledge  as  a 
dragon  over  its  buried  treasure,  but  he  no 
more  dreamed  of  concealing  his  clerical 
character  from  the  lay  public,  than  does  a 
modern  professor  attempt  to  ignore  the 
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string  of  capitals  which  proclaims  him  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  or  of  the  Geographical 
Society. 

The  Templars  afford  a  curious  instance 
of  a  wealthy  community  cruelly  persecuted 
and  despoiled  under  the  pretext  that  they 
constituted  a  secret  society,  dangerous  to 
the  commonweal.  The  verdict  of  history 
acquits  Jacques  de  Molay  and  his  knights, 
and  lays  the  blame  on  the  greedy  monarch 
and  servile  pope  who  first  maligned  and 
then  murdered  them.  Of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Rosy  Cross  nothing  is  really  known. 
There  may  have  been  genuine  Rosicrucians, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  Order  and  the  swarm  of  alchemists 
and  Pseudomagi  whose  wordy  jargon 
comes  down  to  us  by  tradition. 

The  only  real  secret  society  that  me- 
diseval  times  could  boast  of  was  a  local 
one — the  terrible  Vehm  Gericht — whose 
free  judges  held  their  lawless  courts  at 
midnight,  and  whose  awful  sentence  made 
oppressors  quail  even  in  the  best-guarded 
keep,  with  drawbridge  raised  and  closed 
portcullis,  and  crossbows  and  pikes  ever 
ready  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
castle-gate.  Only  cruel  wrongs,  only  the 
habitual  denial  of  redress  where  the 
offender  was  noble,  could  have  reconciled 
Rhenish  Germany  to  the  lynch  law  of 
the  Holy  Vehm ;  but,  as  it  was,  for  some 
hundred  years  a  sort  of  sanctity  attached 
to  the  decision  of  its  invisible  tribunals 
which  never  belonged  to  the  court  of  my 
lord  abbot,  or  of  the  baron  in  his  robber- 
hold,  or  even  of  the  mitred  prince-bishop 
of  Cologne  or  Mayence.  At  last  the 
institution,  well  intended  at  the  first,  was 
perverted  to  private  ends,  and  it  fell. 

Statesmen  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  greatly  exercised  in  their  minds — 
in  Continental  Europe  at  least — by  two 
associations,  widely  different  as  to  the 
objects  they  sought,  and  the  modes  by 
which  they  sought  them — the  Jesuits  and 
the  Freemasons.  The  former  of  these 
orders  was  voted  by  far  the  more  dangerous, 
as  it  certainly  had  proved  itself  incom- 
parably the  more  powerful  and  tenacious. 
Some  of  the  stateliest  wigs  in  Christendom 
were  solemnly  shaken,  every  day,  over 
schemes  for  putting  down  the  militant 
society  that  Ignatius  Loyola  had  planted, 
like  the  dragon's  teeth  of  Cadmus,  in  our 
midst.  Pombal  drove  them  from  Portugal; 
Choiseul  chased  them  out  of  France  ;  the 
very  pontiff  launched  bulls  and  briefs 
against  them  in  Poland  and  China ;  while 
England  threatened  hemp  to  any  Jesuit 
settiDg  foot  upon   her   shores ;   yet    the 


wealth  and  influence  of  the  Order  outlived 
the  anger  of  pope  and  minister. 

The  followers  of  King  Solomon  were 
harder  to  catch,  and  more  difficult  to 
identify,  than  were  their  clerical  rivals. 
Freemasons,  however,  were  odious  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  never  tolerant  of  gather- 
ings exempt  from  ecclesiastical  control; 
and  the  same  influence  which  refused 
Christian  barial  to  the  stage- player  I^Ioliere 
was  employed,  but  ineffectually,  for  the 
destruction  of  lodges  and  provincial  grands. 
It  was  not  as  a  swindler,  but  as  a  sus- 
pected Freemason,  that  the  arch-charlatan 
Cagliostro  was  imprisoned  in  the  papal 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where,  by  some 
seeming  irony  of  fate,  he  died  a  captive, 
just  as  the  French  troops  began  their 
march  towards  Rome.  In  our  own  land 
and  time,  no  suspicion  attaches  to  a  society 
of  which  the  heir  to  the  crown  is  Grand 
Master,  but  in  Belgium  it  is  social  and 
ethical  ostracism  to  be  credited  with 
masonic  ties  ;  and  in  most  Spanish  cities, 
to  point  out  a  supposed  Freemason,  is  to 
ensure  his  ill-usage  at  the  hands  of  the 
rabble. 

Napoleon  once  beaten  down,  and  Europe 
placed  in  the  leading-strings  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  the  popular  discontent  found  ex- 
pression in  an  extraordinary  growth  of 
secret  societies.  In  Germany  the  press  was 
muzzled,  but  the  Tugendbund,  or  so-styled 
Union  of  Virtue,  reared  its  formidable  head, 
and  cost  many  an  anxious  moment  to  Metter- 
nich  and  Nesselrode.  Legions  of  Austrian 
whitecoats  could  not  prevent  the  social 
system  of  North  Italy  from  being  honey- 
combed by  the  Carbonari.  Peep  o'  Day 
Boys,  Ribandmen,  and,  later  on,  the  baleful 
brood  of  Molly  Maguire,  kept  up  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  to  life  and  property  west  of 
St.  George's  Channel.  In  crowded  back 
streets  of  London,  Bristol,  Manchester, 
sedition  smouldered,  nor  could  successive 
Attorney-Generals  or  Treasury  solicitors 
contrive  to  trample  out  the  glowing 
embers. 

Meanwhile  two  great  associations,  purely 
non-political,  which  have  proved  their 
vitality  by  existing  till  the  present  day, 
flourished  undisturbed.  Naples — the  old 
unreformed  Naples  of  rags  and  luxury,  of 
chains  and  license — lived  and  lounged  and 
laughed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Camorra. 
Few  of  the  rare  travellers  who  visited 
Palermo  ever  heard  of  the  mighty  robber- 
league  of  the  Maffia,  beneath  the  illicit 
sway  of  which  Sicilians  passed  th^ir  lives. 
These  twin  systems  o£  modified  Thuggee 
were  rather  cnco"*»ged  tLan  otherwise  by 
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the  authorities  under  Bourbon  rule.  King 
Ferdinand,  in  especial,  the  "  crowned 
lazzarone,"  as  Muratists  called  him,  knew 
the  value  of  an  organisation  which  put  its 
price  on  everything,  from  a  political  as- 
sassination to  an  anti-Liberal  crusade, 
like  Cardinal  RufFo's  in  1S15,  and  which 
supplied  spies  and  thieftakers  to  order. 
Another  generation  must  pass  before  the 
market-folk  of  Naples  can  sell  their  fruit 
and  fish  with  perfect  equanimity,  until  the 
customary  percentage  of  black-mail  has 
been  dropped  into  the  ready  palm  of 
some  confident  agent  of  the  all-powerful 
Camorra. 

The  Tugendbund  constituted  a  serious 
source  of  danger  to  the  powers  that 
were  in  Germany.  It  had  its  heroes  and 
martyrs,  Staps  and  Sand,  whose  grimy 
portraits  were  visible  through  wreaths  of 
tobacco-smoke  wherever  students  met  to 
discuss  metaphysics  and  regicide  over 
the  pipe  and  the  beer-glass.  Its  faithful 
children  had  done  more  than  assassinate  a 
Russian  ambassador  or  fail  in  an  attempt 
against  the  charmed  life  of  Napoleon. 
Duels,  libels,  and  lampoons,  on  one  side, 
were  answered  by  imprisonment,  fine, 
and  banishment  on  the  other,  until  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  great  divided  nation 
seemed  at  cross-purposes  with  the  Trans- 
parencies and  Serenities  that  bore  rule 
over  duchies  and  grand  duchies  uncounted. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  -<^sop's  fable, 
over  again.  The  traveller,  who  hugged 
his  cloak  the  tighter  to  his  storm-lashed 
self  in  the  midst  of  hail  and  wind,  was  easily 
tempted  to  throw  it  ofi;  under  the  hot  rays 
of  a  noonday  sun.  Freedom,  even  com- 
parative freedom,  of  speaking,  writing, 
and  printing,  has  reduced  the  dread 
Tugendbund  to  a  mere  legend,  of  which 
ex-police  prefects  and  superannuated  public 
prosecutors  prattle  to  their  grandchildren. 
The  Carbonari  have  not,  in  free  Italy,  a 
tithe  of  their  former  power.  More  modern 
doctrines,  and  perhaps  more  perilous  ones, 
have  supplanted  the  old  watchwords  of 
conspirators,  and  a  red- capped  Jacobin  of 
Robespierre's  following  might  find  him- 
self quite  unable  to  understand  the  oratory, 
or  to  fathom  the  drift,  of  an  assembly  of 
French,  Spanish,  or  German  malcontents 
of  to-day. 

To  attribute  the  spread  of  modern 
socialism  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Simon,  or 
the  example  of  the  Pere  Enfantin,  is  to 
assign  more  importance  to  the  fine  words 
of  a  few  enthusiasts  than  the  great  deaf 
world  of  toilers  is  usually  willing  to  grant 
to  specious  theories  that  in  practice  break 


down  deplorably.  There  has  always  been 
a  large  leaven  of  crude  communistic 
feeling  both  in  Germany  and  in  Russia. 
The  Peasants'  War  in  mediaeval  Germany, 
and  many  a  fierce,  ill-conducted  outbreak 
in  the  czar's  overgrown  empire,  were 
distinct  struggles  to  set  up  a  tribal  system 
of  common  right  in  the  place  of  fief  and. 
lordship.  The  Russian  Mir,  the  South 
Slavonic  Goritza,  survivals  of  an  extinct 
type  of  human  hive,  remain  as  schools  of 
rude,  but  practical,  socialism. 

The  three  chief  among  the  subversive 
societies  of  the  present  day  are  un- 
doubtedly the  International,  the  Russian 
fraternity  of  Nihilists,  and  the  Omladina, 
the  branches  of  which  spread  from  Bessa- 
rabia into  Bulgaria  on  the  south,  and 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia  on  the  west, 
and  which  may  be  reckoned  as  an  off- 
shoot or  imitation  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour. Carthagena,  and  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, have  proved  the  destructive  powers 
of  the  International ;  but  its  aims  are 
industrial,  not  agrarian,  and  the  anta- 
gonist with  which  it  pants  to  measure 
its  strength  is  not  property,  but  capital. 
Given,  a  system  under  which  state  factories 
should  allot  short  hours,  frequent  holidays, 
and  enormous  pay,  to  the  workmen  under 
its  control,  and  it  would  signify  little  to 
the  International  Society  whether  the 
needful  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables  were 
produced  by  serfs  or  by  freemen. 

The  vast  association  of  the  Nihilists  is 
more  comprehensive  in  its  aims,  and  more 
thoroughgoing  in  its  principles,  than 
were  even  the  Anabaptists  of  Leyden,  or 
the  Levellers  and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  who 
fought  and  marched,  under  protest,  in 
Cromwell's  army.  Their  simple  desire  is 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  human 
institutions,  and  to  take  their  chance  of 
what  may  follow.  Only  give  them  leave 
to  destroy,  and  reconstruction  may  prove 
practicable,  or  may  not;  but  in  any  case 
the  world  will  be  tilted  out  of  its  old 
grooves,  and  cut  adrift  from  its  old 
moorings.  No  more  authority,  whether 
of  priest  or  king,  of  corporal  or  policeman. 
No  more  property,  be  it  in  an  acre  of 
potatoes  or  a  princely  demesne.  Religion, 
learning,  ambition,  family  life,  are  ob- 
stacles to  so  gigantic  a  change.  Let  all 
these  go,  say  the  fierce-eyed  apostles  of 
this  gloomy  creed,  and  then  the  new 
millennium  of  universal  negation  will  run 
its  course  unchecked  ! 

That  Nihilism  should  number  millions 
of  Russians  among  its  converts  is  not  very 
surprising,  since   an  ignorant  peasantry, 
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slaves  but  yesterday,  and  used  from 
infancy  to  a  rude  tribal  commutiism, 
cannot  be  expected  to  grasp  the  truths  of 
political  economy.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
if  counts  and  barons,  clerks,  captains,  and 
civil  functionaries,  sincerely  sick  of  a 
grinding  despotism  that  meddles  with 
everything,  and  mends  nothing,  should 
become  fellow  conspirators  with  those 
"  black  people,"  whose  first  act  would  be 
to  improve  noble,  magistrate,  and  oflBcial, 
from  ofi  the  face  of  Russia.  Even  educated 
Nihilists  perhaps  cherish  a  vague  hope 
that  some  order  might  be  evolved  out  of 
the  chaos  that  is  to  come,  and  that  the 
new  system  might  be  more  to  their  taste 
than  the  rule  of  a  stifling  despotism. 

The  real  ground  for  astonishment  is 
that  so  many  Germans,  superior  both  in 
culture  and  in  brain-power  to  their  flat- 
faced  neighbours  beyond  the  Niemen, 
should  have  approved  themselves  pupils, 
only  too  apt,  in  that  dark  and  dismal 
school  which  had  its  origin  in  Russia. 
Nothing  but  a  violent  reaction  against 
drill,  bureaucracy,  and  pedantry,  can 
explain  the  sudden  adhesion  of  so 
many  myriads  of  thoughtful,  hard-headed 
Teutons  to  a  faith  that  is  gilded  by  no 
bright  hopes  and  surrounded  by  no  roseate 
illusions,  and  that  offers  at  best  no  loftier 
prospect  of  success  than  that  of  a  set 
of  mutinous  urchins  who  should  have 
achieved  the  triumph  of  tearing  up  their 
books  and  barring  out  the  schoolmaster. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Germans  some- 
times act  where  Muscovites  are  content  to 
dream,  and  an  armed  and  aggressive  sect 
of  revolutionary  zealots,  ready  to  expound 
their  doctrines  with  rifle  and  revolver, 
may  at  last  compel  society  to  an  unwilling 
defence  of  its  own  first  principles. 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 
III. 
My  first  experience  of  Paris  is — a  wonder 
that  I  have  ever  thought  London  noisy.  I 
feel  just  a  little  "  muzzy."  The  scramble  of 
yesterday  ;  the  long,  long  night  on  the  wet 
deck,  with  a  nice  cold  drop  from  the  soaked 
awningrnnningdown  the  nape  of  your  neck 
if  you  did  happen  to  close  your  eyes ;  the  six 
hours'  sea-breeze;  the  two  or  three  hours' 
stroll  about  Dieppe,  and  then  the  long 
railway  run  through  a  country  which, 
without  presenting  any  very  striking  or 
picturesque  feature,  is  so  oddly  unlike 
anything  I  have  seen  from  a  carriage- 
window  before,  have  all  combined  to  send 
me  into  a  sort  of  half-dreamy  state,  in 
which  sounds  make  more  impression  upon 


me  than  sights.  Indeed,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  hours  my  views  of  the  passing 
scenery  have  been  of  the  most  intermit- 
tent character.  Every  now  and  then  a 
louder  grunt  than  usual  from  Dick's  stout 
old  lady  on  my  left  has  aroused  me  to  a 
sense  that  the  weight  upon  my  shoulder, 
under  which  I  seem  to  have  been  toiling 
for  the  last  week  or  two  up  never-ending 
pyramids  of  stepless  ladders,  is  not  my  own 
ieft-at-home  trunk  of  winter  clothing,  but 
that  venerable  dame's  weary  and  slightly 
dishevelled  head  ;  occasionally  the  gentle- 
man in  the  check  suit  has  trampled  heavily 
on  my  foot,  with  a  "  Beg  pardon,  miss," 
as  he  plunges  wildly  at  the  window  in  the 
vain  hope  of  identifying  some  passing 
station;  or  the  half-soothing,  half-aggra- 
vating worry- worry  of  the  wheels  has  ceased 
for  a  while,  giving  place  to  the  less  melo- 
dious tones  of  an  exhaustive  lecture 
upon  American  institutions  in  general, 
and  presidential  elections  in  particular, 
with  which  the  intelligent  and  virtuous 
citizen  in  the  black  pants  and  hay- 
coloured  goatee  is  enlightening  the  mind 
of  an  unlucky  native,  who  has  by  some 
accident  got  in  among  us,  and  in  a  moment 
of  ill-advised  politeness  has  betrayed  his 
acquaintance  with  what  the  lecturer  terms 
the  Amurrican  tongue.  But  I  am  only 
finally  aroused  to  the  reality  of  things  by 
the  clang,  clang,  clang  of  the  train  as  it 
at  last  rolls  over  the  clashing  turntables 
into  the  St.  Lazare  station.  Then,  with 
much  shouting  and  shaking,  the  old 
lady  in  her  turn  is,  if  not  actually 
awakened,  at  least  brought  to  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  and  has  her  bonnet  retied, 
and  her  wig  adjusted,  with  as  much 
regard  to  symmetry  as  circumstances  will 
allow;  then  the  much-enduring  Frenchman 
takes  advantage  of  the  moment  when  his 
instructor  turns  to  recover  his  stove-pipe 
hat,  and  vanishes,  with  a  whispered  "  Mon 
Dieu  !  "  And  Dick  is  so  busy  looking  after 
the  old  lady  and  her  pretty  companion, 
that  he  is  rather  obliged  than  otherwise  to 
the  little  horror  in  the  check  suit,  who, 
with  an  eager  '*  Allow  me,  miss  !"  tramples 
this  time  on  both  my  feet  in  his  polite 
anxiety  to  be  out  first,  and  as  he  lugs  me 
after  him,  bestows  upon  me  an  insinuating 
smile  and  a  squeeze  from  his  hot  thick 
fingers,  which  make  mine  tingle  with  an 
ungrateful  desire  for  a  brief  but  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  big  red  ears.  Then 
the  polite  little  wretch  scrimmages  with 
me  for  my  unlucky  valise,  and  is  horribly 
disgusted  when  Dick,  who  is  already 
loaded  like  a  pack-horse  with  the  old  lady's 
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belongings,  thrusts  his  own  hfig  into  his 
hand  instead,  and  as  I  bear  away  my  valise 
in  triumph,  and  stumble  along  the  plat- 
form, ticket  in  mouth,  like  a  well-inten- 
tioned, but  insufficiently-trained  little  dog, 
I  hear  behind  me  a  muttered  protest :  "  Oh 
come !  I  say  now  !  'ang  it  all !  " 

And  so  we  make  our  way  past  the  terrible 
functionary  who  is  perpetually  reiterating, 
in  a  severe  tone  of  military  command,  the 
imperative  order,  "  Onvrez  vos  billets !  " 
but  who,  at  a  still  more  imperatively  uttered 
reply  from  a  stalwart  mossoo  just  in  front 
of  me  of  "  Onvrez  vous-meme,  vous  avez 
deux  mains !  "  fortunately  collapses,  and 
replaces  my  little  green  book  in  my  mouth, 
as  politely  as  if  I  had  been  an  actual 
human  being.  Then  step  by  step  we  fight 
our  way,  baggage  and  all,  down  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  or  so  of  steep  street, 
make  a  wild  dash  through  the  swarm  of 
jogging,  jumbling,  jingling  vehicles  mean- 
dering irresponsibly  all  over  the  wide  Place 
du  Havre,  and  find  ourselves  at  last  in  the 
narrow  little  entrance  passage  of  our  hotel, 
where  the  proprietor  and  the  shepherd  are 
already  comparing  notes  and  counting 
heads,  and  where  a  slightly  dilapidated 
map  of  Gawk's  Tours  in  Central  Mesopo- 
tamia hangs  opposite  a  carefully  framed 
and  glazed  request,  from  the  master  of  the 
house,  that  "visitors  will  not  go  out  or 
drink  with  "  the  too  convivial  waiters  of 
this  hospitable  establishment ! 

I  am  still  speculating  in  my  own  mind 
as  to  the  class  of  visitor  to  whom  this 
caution  can  be  addressed,  and  mentally 
elaborating  a  fancy  sketch  of  Dick  and 
Mr.  Neville  hobnobbing  with  a  waiter, 
when  my  turn  comes  to  be  introduced  to  my 
room,  and  I  stumble  wearily  up  the  winding 
staircase  which  leads  to  my  allotted  apart- 
ment. Not  a  bad  little  oven  when  we  do 
reach  it  at  last,  but  oh !  so  hot,  and  with 
such  a  funny  "baked"  smell  albout  it,  as 
though  the  last  inhabitant  had  been  left  in  it 
too  long,  and  had  dried  up.  I  almost  expect 
to  see  his  shrivelled  remains  upon  the  tiny 
bed,  and  make  a  frantic  rush  at  the 
window,  with  which  I  struggle  vainly  for 
some  time,  till  suddenly  I  give  the  fasten- 
ing a  quite  unconscious  tug  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  whole  thing  flies  open 
with  a  crash,  very  nearly  depositing  me 
on  the  thick  hot  carpet  specially  provided 
in  consideration  of  English  tastes,  and 
letting  in  the  full  rush  of  the  Paris  roar. 

Roar !  That  is  a  very  inadequate  ex- 
pression. London  can  roar  and  rumble, 
too,  especially  in  those  streets  which,  like 
the  great  cross  thoroughfare  on  which  my 


window  opens,  are  paved  with  the  good 
old-fashioned  big  square  stones.  But  the 
roar  and  the  rumble  are  only  the  basis  or 
background  of  the  Parisian  clamour.  The 
mere  cracking  of  whips  constitutes  a  little 
Babel  in  itself;  the  yells  of  enterprising 
merchants  of  peaches,  and  dolls,  and  cooling 
drinks,  and  baby  balloons,  might  alone, 
one  would  think,  suffice  to  give  a  very 
fair  idea  of  a  revolution ;  whilst  as  for 
bells,  Mr.  Irving  might  be  taking  an  open- 
air  benefit  all  day,  and  at  least  half  the 
night.  I  sit  and  look  out  upon  the  turmoil 
and  the  din,  forgetful  even  of  the  coal- 
dust  upon  my  face,  till  I  hear  a  well-known 
voice  enquiring  in  the  familiar  accent  of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe  for  Newmero  so-and- 
so,  and  presently  Dick  is  adding  to  the 
tumult  by  hammering  briskly  at  the  door, 
with  the  announcement  that  table-d'h6te 
has  been  ready  ever  so  long,  and  that  if  I 
don't  look  sharp,  I  shan't  get  any  dinner. 
Whereon  I  rush  vehemently  at  the  tiny 
basin,  remove  at  top-speed  as  much  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  la  belle  France  as 
the  rather  short  allowance  of  water  suffices 
to  dissolve,  and  by  the  time  the  "  rosbif  '■* 
of  old  England  is  making  its  progress 
round  the  long  table,  I  am  fairly  estab- 
lished in  the  vacant  chair  reserved  for  me 
at  Dick's  side,  in  the  skylighted  courtyard 
which  serves  us  as  a  dining-room. 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  in  its  present 
guise  of  a  thick  round  section  of  meat,  as 
like   as  possible  in  size   and    shape  to  a 
"bottom"    rusk,   I  should   not  have  re- 
cognised that  national  dish  had  not  the 
waiter,  seeing  me  hesitate,  afFably  pressed 
it  upon  me  with  the  assurance,   '*  that  is 
rosbif,  you  will  eat  rosbif  of  course."     So 
I  eat  my  rosbif  and  find  it  tough,  and  by- 
and-by,  my  affable  waiter  thrusts  another 
dish   over  my  shoulder,  rich,  black,  and 
blazing  with  pale   blue   flame,  with   th© 
announcement  that  this  is  plompudang, 
and   that,   of   course,  I   shall  partake  of 
plompudang.     But  plompudang,  with  the 
thermometer  at  ever  so  many  hundreds  in 
the    shade,   is   too    much    even    for  my 
patriotism ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  incurring,  in 
my  affable   waiter's    eyes,  the   stigma  of 
imposture,   I  actually   finish    my   dinner 
without  indulging  in  that  national  dish, 
with   which,   as   mossoo   well   knows,   no 
real   English  meal   would  be   considered 
complete.     And   so   we   get   to  the  fowl 
and  salad,  a  very  much  happier  combina- 
tion,   in    my   humble    opinion,   than   the 
English  salad  and  cheese,  and  dinner  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  older  inhabitants 
of  the  hotel  disperse  to  their  various  en- 
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gagements;  and  we,  the  new  conier3, 
cluster  round  our  shepherd,  eagerly  de- 
manding hints  for  tho  disposal  of  our 
evening.  I  perch  myself  on  a  corner  of 
the  table,  safely  screened  by  Dick's  broad 
shoulders,  and  watch.  Poor  shepherd ! 
If  nature  ever  intended  you  for  a  model 
of  human  patience,  assuredly  Lavater  was 
not  one  of  her  prophets.  Yet  Job  him- 
self might  take  a  lesson  to-night,  and 
Job  had  only  four  friends  instead  of 
forty.  A  solemn  gentleman  in  spectacles 
wishes  to  know  the  exact  difference,  if 
any,  between  the  rrar.9ais  and  the  Palais 
Royal.  The  gentleman  from  Glasgow  is 
in  a  hurry,  as  he  means  to  walk  to  the 
"Odeyun,"  and  will  be  obliged  by  the 
shepherd's  affording  him,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  preceese  instructions  as  to  the 
route.  The  lady  who  has  brought  her 
daughters  for  the  benefit  of  their  accent  (!) 
is,  above  all  things,  anxious  that  this 
desirable  end  should  not  be  achieved  at 
any  risk  to  their  morals,  and  thinks  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  Mr.  Dorling 
would  just  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
performances  at  the  various  theatres  with 
critical  remarks,  frowning  ungratefully 
upon  the  facetious  young  gentleman  in 
the  check  suit,  who  backs  up  the  sug- 
gestion with  an  "  'Ear  !  'ear  !  Dorling's 
c'rect  card ! "  A  distinguished  tourist  from 
New  York  is  chiefly  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  citizens  of  Paris  have  anything 
to  equal  Wallack's.  Uncommon  one-horse 
consams  our  London  theatres  was,  and  if 
there  wasn't  nothing  better  this  side  the 
water,  he  reckoned  he'd  just  stroll  up  to 
the  Elysian  Fields,  and  see  what  the 
Variety  Theatres  there  was  like.  An  un- 
protected damsel  of  forty  or  so,  with 
pleading  dark  eyes  and  vivacious  manner, 
modestly  hints  that  perhaps  Mr.  Dorling 
himself  is  going  somewhere,  and  playfully 
rebukes  that  much-enduring  man  for  lack 
of  gallantry,  when  he  informs  her  that, 
having  left  Geneva  for  London  three  days 
since,  and  spent  all  the  intervening  nights 
in  railway  carriages,  he  proposes  to  devote 
the  coming  evening  to  a  refreshing  of  his 
reminiscences  of  bed.  "Bed  be  'anged," 
says  the  irrepressible  checks,  who,  as  Dick 
stoops  to  pick  up  something,  catches  sight 
of  me  in  my  ambush.  "  You're  not  thinking 
of  bed,  miss,  I  *ope  ?  "  I  assure  him  that 
I  am  already  on  my  way  to  that  despised 
retreat,  and  as  Dick  resumes  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  shuts  me  in  again,  the  young 
gentleman  retires,  proclaiming  his  inten- 
tion of  spending  the  night  at  "  Mabbill." 
Whereupon  I  suggest  to  Dick  a  little  stroll 


on  the  boulevards,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  and  the  old  lady  who  fell  fast 
asleep  at  least  once  over  her  plompudang 
having  already  retired  and  carried  off  her 
young  friend  with  her.  Master  Dick  is 
once  more  at  my  disposal,  and  we  wander 
out  under  the  direction  of  our  never- 
failing  shepherd,  down  the  roaring  Rue  du 
Havre  and  across  the  somewhat  modified 
tumult  of  the  Boulevard  Hausmann,  into 
the  comparative  quiet  of  the  Rue  Auber, 
and  so  by  the  gigantic  opera-house — where 
each  triplet  of  gas-lamps  is  surmounted  by 
a  huge  electric  moon,  turning  the  flames 
that  were  so  brilliant  only  a  few  steps 
back  into  mere  red-brown  smears  upon  the 
cold  white  light,  that  makes  the  whole 
wide  place  almost  as  bright  as  day — out 
on  to  the  broad  pavement  of  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines. 

Broad,  but  by  no  means  too  hroad  for 
the  crowd  that  throngs  them,  and  through 
which  we  saunter  between  the  long  rows 
of  leafy  trees,  whispering  and  shimmering 
in  the  bright  gaslight  and  the  brilliant 
fronts  of  the  cafes,  each  with  its  little 
colony  of  iron  tables  and  cane  chairs, 
where  mossoo  and  his  visitors — almost  as 
many  visitors,  it  would  seem,  to-night  as 
mossoos — are  sipping  their  coffee,  or  their 
bock,  or  their  sugared  water,  or  that  mys- 
terious green  liquid  which  seems  to  require 
mixing  after  the  fashion  of  a  juggling 
trick — the  little  glass  which  contains  it 
being  placed  inside  the  empty  tumbler, 
and  the  water  trickled  slowly  upon  it,  till 
all  the  clear  dark-green  liqueur  has  been 
floated  out,  and  the  tumbler  is  filled  with 
an  opaque  opal-coloured  liquid,  not  alto- 
gether unsuggestive  of  soapsuds.  So 
fascinating  is  the  scene  that  Dick  and  I 
wander  on,  quite  forgetting  to  be  tired, 
past  the  Vaudeville,  with  its  odd  opening 
right  in  a  projecting  corner,  seeming  as  if 
it  were  all  door  and  staircase,  with  no 
theatre  behind  at  all ;  past  the  Gymnase, 
where  the  audience  is  rushing  out,  at  the 
end  of  an  act,  and  clamouring  for  its  open- 
air  entr'acte  of  coffee  and  cigarette ;  past 
the  two  handsome  old  gates  of  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin,  that  have  long  since  retired 
from  business,  and  content  themselves 
with  ornamentally  blocking  up  the  roads 
to  which  they  once  afforded  access ;  past 
tho  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  where  the 
entr'acte  is  just  over,  and  a  tremulous 
little  boll  is  hurrying  tho  audience  back  to 
their  seats  before  the  curtain  shall  rise  again; 
and  on  and  on  still  farther,  always  with 
the  crowd,  and  the  trees,  and  the  glittering 
lights,   and   the    gay   kiosques,   and    the 
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blazing  cafes,  till  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
Chateau  d'Ean,  where  broke  out  the  first 
little  squall  of  the  storm  that  was  ultimately 
to  swallow  up  the  Third  Empire,  and  where 
fresh  vistas  of  brilliant  boulevard  open 
before  us  inimitably  in  half-a-dozen  dif- 
ferent directions ;  and  I  suddenly  awake  to 
the  remembrance  that  we  have  not  been  in 
bed  since  the  night  before  last,  and  have  a 
long  day's  sight-seeing  before  us  to-morrow. 

"  Tired,  old  fellow  ?  "  asks  Dick,  as  I 
hang  heavily  on  his  arm. 

"  Oh  Dick  ! "  I  answer,  "  that  is  no  word 
for  it." 

Dick  suggests  a  cab.  The  idea  is  only 
too  fascinating,  but  I  have  doubts  from 
an  economical  point  of  view.  I  have  got, 
at  least,  one  practical  "  hint "  from  my 
lady  adviser's  little  green  book,  and  that 
is,  that  the  cost  of  a  short  course  is  two 
francs,  and  of  a  longer  one,  two  and  a  half. 
This  will  be  assuredly  a  longer  one,  and 
two  francs  and  a  half  is  a  lot  of  money. 

"  Bosh  !  "  says  Dick.  *'  Don't  believe 
she  knows  anything  about  it." 

And  sure  enough,  as  we  step  into  our 
tiny  and  tidy  little  brougham,  the  driver 
politely  hands  us  a  little  yellow  slip  of 
paper,  which  proves  to  contain  the  tariff 
of  his  charges,  and  from  which,  at  the  very 
next  lamp-post  we  pass,  Dick  triumphantly 
proves  to  me  that  the  maximum  charge 
for  the  longest  course  we  can  take  inside 
Paris  is  one  franc  and  a  half !  And  the 
next  minute,  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  wake  up 
from  my  nap  on  Dick's  shoulder  and  find 
myself  at  the  hotel,  and  stumble  up  the 
winding  stairs  in  a  manner  hardly,  I  fear, 
suggestive  of  the  very  harmless  way  in 
which  my  evening  has  been  spent. 

Is  it  the  next  morning,  or  the  morning 
of  that  day  six  weeks,  that  Dick  comes 
thundering  at  my  door,  with  an  energetic 
enquiry  as  to  whether  I  mean  to  sleep  out 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  and  a  declaration 
that  I  shall  assuredly  be  charged  extra  for 
the  use  of  the  bed  ?  Certainly,  it  seems  to 
me  as  though  I  had  left  home  a  month 
ago  at  least.  The  rumbling,  and  the  clat- 
tering, and  the  shouting,  and  screaming, 
and  whip-cracking,  and  bell-ringing,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  seem  to  come  as  naturally 
as  the  great  blazing  sun  itself — such  a  sun 
as  does  not  often  come  pouring  in  at  my 
bedroom- window  out  by  Shepherd's  Bush. 
However,  be  it  hours,  or  weeks,  or  years, 
I  have  no  time  to  go  into  chronological 
questions  now,  for  it  is  close  upon  nine 
o'clock  already,  and  at  ten  precisely  we 
are  to  start  upon  a  four-in-hand  excursion 
through  what  the  New  York  gentleman 


calls  the  Elysian  Fields  and  the  Wood 
of  BuUong,  and  away  by  St.  Cloud — 
which  he  pronounces  frankly  Anglice, 
as  though  it  were  going  to  rain — and 
so  to  Versailles  and  the  great  and  little 
"  Tryanon."  I  am  a  little  startled  when, 
after  dashing  through  our  breakfast,  we 
make  our  way  to  the  door  and  find  awaiting 
us,  not  our  four-horse  coach,  as  we  had  an- 
ticipated, but  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
pleasure- vans,  and,  at  the  head  of  these,  a 
huge  five-horse  car,  not  quite  so  gorgeous 
in  the  way  of  gilding  and  allegorical 
painting,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
very  "  moral "  of  that  in  which  the 
travelling  circus-band  used  to  make  their 
triumphal  entry  into  our  village  ever  so 
many  years  ago.  Are  we  really  going  about 
in  a  long  procession,  headed  by  a  band  ? 

It  is  rather  a  relief  when  I  see  the  gentle- 
man in  the  goatee  clambering  to  the  airy 
elevation  of  the  box-seat,  protesting  the 
while  against  any  comparison  of  such  an 
equipage  as  this  with  the  stages  of  his 
native  land.  He,  at  all  events,  performs 
upon  no  instrument  but  his  own  national 
trumpet.  And  soon  the  whole  huge  machine 
is  filled;  and  the  vans,  each  two-storied  are, 
faat  taking  in  their  passengers ;  and  our  old 
lady,  after  a  desperate  but  polite  struggle 
for  the  upper  region  of  our  van,  gives  it 
up,  and  subsides  into  a  corner  of  the  lower 
compartment,  whence  she  emerges  on  our 
arrival  at  Versailles  a  living  image  in 
terra-cotta ;  indeed,  as  Dick  observes,  if 
cotta  means  baked,  as  I  believe  it  does, 
very  much  cotta  indeed.  However,  she  is 
a  good-natured  old  lady,  and  does  not  insist 
upon  her  pretty  niece  coming  down  to  be 
smothered  with  her.  So,  Nelly  is  put 
under  Dick's  charge ;  and  the  old  lady 
confides  herself,  and  her  wraps,  and  her 
smelling-bottles,  and  fans,  and  so  forth,  to 
the  tender  care  of  the  solemn  gentleman  in 
spectacles,  who  appears  to  have  fathomed 
the  difference  between  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais  and  that  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  is 
now  intent  upon  the  question  why,  in  this 
frivolous  city,  that  instructive  institution 
the  Polytechnique  should  have  been  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  amusements. 

We  make  an  imposing  spectacle  as,  after 
a  good  deal  of  pushing  aud  scrambling,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  small  amount  of  actual 
wrangling  on  the  subject  of  priority  of 
choice,  we  all  settle  at  length  into  our 
places,  and  rumble  off  at  a  jog-trot  in  the 
direction  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  To 
give  more  eclat  to  the  procession,  our 
coachmen  are  got  up  in  true  orthodox 
costume,  with  varnished  hat,  scarlet  waist- 
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coat,  and  that  wonderful  little  blue  bob- 
tailed  jacket,  with  red  cufFs  and  collars, 
and  ever  so  much  too  short  in  the  waist. 
Almost  everyone  pauses  and  turns  to 
admire  us,  as  we  pass  through,  the  stately 
streets  of  the  fashionable  quarter  that  lies 
between  us  and  the  "  Elysian  Fields,"  and 
as  I  scramble  to  my  lofty  perch,  on  the 
upper  story,  under  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  little  crowd  of  flaneurs  that  has 
gathered  to  see  us  off,  I  hear  for  the  first 
time  an  explanatory  phrase  with  which, 
during  the  next  fortnight,  I  am  to  become 
tolerably  familiar — "  Un  parti  de  Gawks." 

I  am  not  so  disappointed  as  some  of  our 
party  evidently  are,  when  we  finally  move 
off  without  that  parting  cheer  with  which 
we  should  certainly  have  been  despatched 
upon  our  way  by  any  similar  little  crowd 
in  London.  I  suppose  royal  personages 
and  successful  ambassadors,  and  so  forth, 
get  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  even 
if  it  does  not  come  to  form  an  essential 
feature  of  the  programme,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  of  thoee  grand  van  processions  to 
Hampton  Court  or  Epping  Forest,  to 
which  our  present  expedition  has  so 
decided  a  resemblance.  But  it  has  an  odd 
effect  at  first.  However,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  from  our  post  up  here  upon 
the  roof,  we  get  a  capital  view  of  the  gay 
streets  and  brilliant  gardens,  so  unlike  the 
cramped  smoky  old  London  squares  in  their 
sunny  breadth  and  freshness,  and  when  the 
first  feeling  of  being,  as  it  were,  on  view, 
wears  off,  the  drive  becomes  really  enjoy- 
able. Even  Checksuit,  whose  night's 
amusements  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
refreshing  character,  and  who  yawns  vigo- 
rously and  blinks  his  pink  eyelids  inces- 
santly all  the  way  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
"pulls  himself  together"  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bright  sun  and  fresh  breeze, 
and  remarks  approvingly  upon  the  width 
of  the  road,  and  the  snugness  of  the  semi- 
rural  "cribs  "  by  which  it  is  bordered. 

Here  a  small  contretemps  arises.  We 
have  got  out  our  maps  of  course,  those  of 
us  at  least  who  are  possessed  of  these  aids 
to  losing  one's  way,  and  so  far  we  have 
made  out  our  route  along  the  Boulevard 
Hansmann  easily  enough.  But  where 
are  we  now  ?  The  American  gentle- 
man maintains  that  we  are  in  Empress 
Avenue,  and  stands  by  his  opinion  with 
characteristic  steadfastness.  The  gentle- 
man from  Manchester,  on  the  other  hand, 
between  whom  and  the  former  there  is  still 
smouldering  a  certain  amount  of  hostility, 
arising,  I  fancy,  out  of  a  rather  animated 
discussion    on     the     Canadian     Fisheries 


Award  at  yesterday's  table-d'bote,  maintain^ 
with  equal  insistance  that  there  is  no  such 
place  in  his  map.  To  which  his  antagonist 
replies,  that  if  a  gent's  eyes  are  not  alto- 
gether first-class,  he'd  better  carry  about  a 
map  a  bit  bigger  than  a  half-dollar  bill. 
Checksuit,  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
the  discussion,  suggests  Shepherd's  Bush, 
and  finding  this  facetious  solution  of  the 
question,  which  has  a  great  success  with  the 
majority  of  the  audience,  unacceptable  to 
the  sterner  minds  of  the  two  controver- 
sialists, recommends  a  reference  to  "  Old 
Sticking-plaster,"  by  which  our  ingenuous 
youth  means  the  driver,  on  whose  shiny 
black  hat  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  rap 
with  his  little  cane  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  I  say,  guv'nor ;  where  are  we — eh  ? 
you  savey." 

Coachee  shakes  his  head,  cracks  his 
whip,  and  informs  us  in  French  that  he  has 
no  English.  But  Checksuit  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  bafiled.  He  takes  to  pantomime; 
points  along  the  road,  and  mustering  up  all 
his  French,  demands  once  more  : 

"  Where  are  we,  eh — yon  savey  ?  Ou  ? 
— you  know,  eh  ?  " 

Coachee  follows  the  direction  of  his  in- 
terrogator's finger,  points  in  his  turn  along 
the  road  with  his  whip,  and  giving  the 
latter  another  crack,  replies  briefly  : 

"  Le  Bois." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  Bwaw  !  We  know  all 
about  that.  What's  this  road — this  what 
d'ye  call'  em — roo,  you  know — roo — roo  ?" 
and  he  points  downward  to  the  roadway 
more  energetically  than  ever. 

The  next  moment,  with  a  long  pull  at 
the  rtins,  and  a  curious  inarticulate  sound 
from  his  throat,  even  more  suggestive  of 
a  rough  Channel  passage  than  the  "  Eegh ! 
eegh !  "  with  which  he  has  been  urging  his 
steeds  on  their  not  particularly  wild  career, 
coachee  has  brought  his  huge  machine  to 
a  stand,  has  tumbled  all  in  a  heap  from 
the  box,  and  is  anxiously  inspecting  the 
wheel !  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  when  we 
realise  the  blunder,  and  an  involuntary 
burst  of  laughter  leads  poor  coachee  to 
the  evident  belief  that  he  has  been  de- 
liberately hoaxed,  it  is  just  as  well  for 
some  of  us  that  we  do  not  understand 
much  French.  Certainly  it  seems  to  be,  as 
our  American  friend  observes  approvingly, 
"  an  all-fired  fine  language  for  swearing 
in  ;  "  and  poor  coachee  swears  in  it  for  the 
next  mile  or  two  with  unabated  fluency  ; 
thence  falling  into  a  fit  of  silent  sulks, 
from  which  ho  refuses  to  be  aroused,  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey. 

And  now  we  are  fairly  in  the  famous 
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Bois,  crashing  oar  way  througli  tlie  over- 
hanging boughs,  which  show  as  little  trace 
of  siege  or  revolution  as  any  other  part  of 
this  wonderful  Paris,  and  through  gaps  in 
which,  when  a  grave  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  our  hats  and  bonnets,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  heads,  allows  us  a  moment's  respite  in 
which  to  look  round,  we  catch  glimpses 
of  little  lakes  and  cascades,  and  all  the  other 
delights  of  this  luxurious  promenade.  And 
presently  we  emerge  again  into  the  broad 
open  road,  and  find  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  a  tolerably  smooth  oblong  lawn, 
which,  with  its  railed-in  track  and  the 
elaborate  stands,  "  grand  "  and  otherwise, 
on  the  opposite  side,  unmistakably  pro- 
claims itself  a  racecourse.  Here  the  great 
"  band-carriage "  in  front  pulls  up,  and 
the  van  that  follows  closes  up  as  near  as 
possible  to  it,  and  the  rest  range  alongside, 
and  a  little  man  in  black,  who  has  been 
balancing  himself  on  the  back  step  of  the 
band-carriage,  till  the  dust  from  the  hind 
wheels  has  qualified  him,  so  far  as  the 
outer  man  is  concerned,  to  play  the  part  of 
the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni,  jumps  to  the 
ground,  places  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  open  space  between  the  two  rows  of 
carriages,  takes  ofi  his  hat  with  an  elo- 
quent flourish,  bows  decorously  and  pro- 
foundly to  the  honoured  occupants  of  each 
separate  vehicle,  and  begins  : 

"Ladies  and  jentelmen  !  I  have  mosh 
pleasure  to  see  you  all  here  zis  day.  Zis, 
ladies  and  jentelmen,  is " 

But  at  this  moment  comes  up  a  dashing 
four-horse  drag,  which  rattles  past  us  in 
regular  mail-coach  style,  while  the  driver 
points  us  out  with  his  whip  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  his  passengers,  most  of  whom 
stand  up  in  their  seats  to  have  a  good  stare 
at  us  as  they  pass.  This,  our  orator  inter- 
rupts himself  to  drawl,  is  the  four-in-hand 
excursion  of  the  opposition  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Cooze ;  explaining  in  reply  to 
Checksuit's  unpatriotic  remark  that  "  it's 
a  jolly  sight  spicier  turn-out  than  ours," 
that  Messrs.  Cooze  charge  a  much  higher 
price  for  their  excursions.  However,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  opines  that, 
"  at  two  dollars  a  head,  Messrs.  Gawk 
ought  to  be  able  to  fix  the  thing  up 
tolerable  handsome;"  and  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Manchester,  for  once  agreeing 
with  him,  makes  a  rapid  pencil  calculation 
on  the  back  of  an  old  invoice,  showing 
upon  our  single  van,  with  its  modest 
establishment  of  one  man  and  four  horses, 
a  weekly  return  of  sixty  guineas.  But  we 
have  paid  our  dollars,  and  all  we  care  about 
now  is  to  get  our  enjoyment  out  of  them, 


so  there  is  a  general  little  murmur  of 
"  H'sh  !  "  "  Order  !  "  and  so  forth,  and  we 
bend  our  attention  once  more  upon  our 
lecturer,  who  proceeds  to  inform  us  how 
that  this  is  the  famous  course  of  Long- 
champs,  where  the  race  for  the  great  Prize 
of  Paris  is  run;  how  that  yonder  is  the 
windmill  of  Longchamps  ;  and  yonder  again 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  abbey,  where 
the  ladies  of  court  used  to  retire  to  make 
their  salut ;  and  away  on  the  hill  there  to 
the  right  the  great  fort  of  Mont  Valerien ; 
and  away  among  the  woods  on  the  other 
hill  to  the  left  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
St,  Cloud,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
from  guns  of  the  great  fort,  and  which  he 
will  shortly  have  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  showing  us ;  and  finally,  how  he  hopes 
that  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  day,  and 
enjoy  ourselves  ver  mosh,  and  go  home 
and  say  what  a  good  guide  we  have  had. 

Wherewith  the  eloquent  little  Commen- 
datore  makes  one  more  sweeping  circular 
bow  to  the  company  at  large,  and  hops  up 
upon  his  dusty  perch  again.  And  Checksuit 
cries  "  'Ear  !  'ear  !  "  and  there  is  a  little 
round  of  applause,  effectively  strengthened 
by  the  universal  whip-cracking  of  the 
whole  convoy  as  the  procession  gets  itself 
under  way  again,  following  on  the  track 
of  the  dashing  drag  of  Messrs.  Cooze, 
which,  laughing  to  scorn  such  plebeian 
institutions  as  roadside  lectures,  is  already 
out  of  sight  on  its  way  to  St.  Cloud. 

"  Nevare  mind,  jentelmen  !  "  shouts  the 
Commendatore  cheerfully  across  our  horses' 
heads.  "  I  sail  show  you  all  zat  zey  sail 
show  you,  and  you  sail  say " 

But  what  we  shall  say  we  learn  not,  for 
the  temporary  agreement  between  New 
York  and  Manchester  has  come  to  an  abrupt 
termination,  and  vehement  issue  has  been 
joined  upon  the  question  which  army  it 
was  that  was  in  possession  of  Valerien 
when  St.  Cloud  was  destroyed.  Man- 
chester stoutly  insists  that  it  was  the 
Prussian  artillerymen  who  shelled  the 
palace  from  there,  whilst  New  York  as 
stoutly  maintains  that  neither  during  nor 
after  the  siege  was  any  Prussian  soldier 
ever  in  Yalerien  at  all.  And  so  we  rattle 
through  the  gay  little  town  of  Boulogne, 
whence,  and  not  from  that  other  Boulogne 
"sur  mer,"  which  has  been  hitherto  our  only 
acquaintance  of  that  name,  the  famous 
Bois  takes  its  title,  and  where  preparations 
are  going  on  for  a  forthcoming  fete  and 
fair  upon  a  scale  which  very  nearly  deter- 
mines Checksuit  to  abandon  the  party 
forthwith,  and  "  go  in  for  the  roundabouts 
and    kiss-in-the-ring,"   or    whatever    the 
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French  equivalent  of  those  elegant  pastimes 
may  prove  to  be. 

Before  he  has  quite  made  up  his  mind 
to  desert  us,  however,  the  flags,  and  the 
shows,  and  the  garlands  have  been  left 
behind,  and  we  are  just  drawing  near 
St.  Cloud,  where,  in  a  brief  space  farther, 
we  pull  up  opposite  a  small  restaurant,  at 
the  door  of  which  the  opposition  drag  is 
already  standing,  and  set  off  on  foot  up 
the  steepish  hill  which  leads  to  the  palace. 
Here  the  knotty  point  as  to  Valerien  is  re- 
ferred to  the  guide,  and  as  both  disputants 
turn  out  to  have  been  in  the  wrong — the 
bombardment  of  St.  Cloud  being  declared 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  French 
themselves,  whilst  at  the  surrender  the 
fort  was  of  course  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sians— each  party  is  at  liberty  to  consider 
himself  as  having  had  the  best  of  it,  and 
comports  himself  proudly  accordingly.  So 
there  is  a  temporary  truce,  and  we  climb 
the  hill,  and  pause  at  the  top,  to  regain 
our  breath  and  admire  the  wide  panorama 
of  the  city  and  its  environs,  that  lies 
stretched  out  before  us  at  the  foot  of  the 
almost  precipitous  slope,  topped  here  by  the 
ivy-covered  parapet  of  a  broad  terrace. 

And  here  I  notice  a  very  peculiar 
feature  in  this  wonderful  city  of  Paris. 
If  there  be  any  one  kind  of  view  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  other,  distance  may 
almost  always  be  said  to  lend  enchantment, 
it  is  surely  that  of  a  great  town.  One  gets 
almost  tired,  in  reading  books  of  travel,  of 
hearing  how  fairylike  and  lovely  such 
and  such  a  town  looks  as  yon  approach  it 
from  the  green  hill,  or  craggy  mountain, 
or  the  blue  waters  of  lake  or  bay ;  and 
how,  as  you  enter  it,  the  illusion  passes 
away,  and  nought  but  dirt,  and  squalor, 
and  shabbiness  remains.  Certainly  London 
from,  say,  the  water-towers  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  or  the  top  of  Higbgate  Hill,  affords 
a  very  much  more  picturesque  prospect 
than  the  nearer  view  from  the  Borough  or 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  Now  with  Paris 
it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Anything  hand- 
somer or  finer  in  its  way  than  the  mag- 
nificent streets,  and  avenues,  and  boule- 
vards of  that  most  intensely  full-dressed 
of  cities,  it  would,  I  think,  be  exceedingly 
difl&cult  to  imagine.  From  the  terrace  of 
St.  Cloud  it  looks  almost  shabby.  Why 
this  should  be  so  I  leave  to  more  learned 
critics  to  decide ;  as  also  the  question 
raised  by  a  violently  anti-Prussian  mem- 
ber of  our  party  how  it  was,  if  the  palace 
here  at  St.  Cloud  really  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Valerien  shells,  and  not  by  its  Prussian 
occupants  when  forced  to  abandon  it,  the 


shells  themselves  have  left  no  other  trace 
upon  the  walls  ?  and  how  it  is  that  these 
shells,  while  leaving  the  building  itself 
almost  untouched,  managed  to  knock  to 
pieces,  with  three  exceptions,  every  one  of 
the,  I  forget  how  many,  dozens  of  statues 
which  ornamented  the  garden  ? 

Meanwhile  our  energetic  little  Commen- 
datore,  who  has  the  whole  history  of  the 
place  at  his  finger-ends,  pushes  on  briskly, 
pulling  up  at  each  point  of  interest,  and 
waiting,  hat  in  hand,  till  the  straggling 
crowd  gathers  round  him  once  more  in  a 
compact  and  attentive  ring.  Then,  in 
plaintive  tones,  he  rehearses  to  us  the  past 
glories  of  the  magnificent  palace,  the 
splendour  of  its  decorations,  the  gor- 
geousness  of  its  furniture,  its  varied  history 
under  Bourbon  and  Bonaparte,  and  finally, 
and  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
which  he  evidently  understands  will  be  the 
most  interesting  of  all  to  us,  that  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  preferred 
it  to  Versailles.  And  so  we  make  our  way 
to  Versailles  itself — to  the  Trianons,  where 
our  little  guide  altogether  ignores  the 
later  lights  of  history,  placing  the  left- 
handed  queen  of  the  old  Grand  Monarque 
in  precisely  the  same  category  as  the  too 
notorious  charmers  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth ; 
and  where  his  plaintive  record  of  the 
various  personages  by  whom  the  different 
apartments  have  been  occupied,  and  the 
periods  to  which  their  furniture  belongs,  is 
interspersed  with  serio-comic  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  manners  and  customs  of  our 
forefathers  and  their  kings,  which  delight 
us  hugely,  and  delightfully  modify  the 
otherwise  somewhat  monotonously  his- 
toric flavour  of  the  entertainment. 

Then,  with  a  delicious  glimpse  of  the 
grand  collection  of  glorious  gilt  ginger- 
bread in  which  post-revolutionary  kings 
and  emperors  have  gone  their  way  to  be 
married,  and  christened,  and  crowned, 
and  so  forth — the  old  historic  coaches 
were  all  destroyed  with  the  monarchy 
they  had  served — wo  make  our  way  to 
our  luncheon,  which  our  little  guide  has 
wisely  warned  us  will  be  very  bad,  and 
which,  to  do  it  justice,  fully  realises  his 
prediction ;  and  so  back  to  the  grand 
palace  itself.  Shall  I  get  my  Murray  and 
"  crib,"  as  Dick  suggests,  an  authentic 
account  of  its  glories,  or  shall  I  trust  to 
my  own  memory  and  the  plaintively  comic 
account  of  our  admirable  little  guide  ?  On 
the  whole,  perhaps  I  had  better  do  neither. 
Certainly  the  principal  image  that  remains 
to  me  of  our  two  hours'  tramp  through 
these   stately  gardens — a  little  neglected 
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now — and  those  vast  halls  with  their  his- 
toric pictures,  and  still  more  historic 
memories  is,  not  the  Grand  Monarque,  nor 
the  Little  Corporal,  nor  the  noble  "Aus- 
trian "  and  her  devoted  guards,  nor  even 
that  citizen  king,  second  father  to  the 
mighty  pile  whose  grotesque  image  passes 
so  oddly  every  now  and  then  across  the 
phantasmagoric  mirror.  These,  or  the 
first  three  of  them,  are  the  associations  of 
the  Versailles  of  my  dreams,  and  terribly 
romantic  and  sentimental  some  of  these 
associations  are.  The  one  central  figure 
of  the  Versailles  of  our  to-day's  scramble, 
is  our  little  dusty,  indefatigable,  irrepres- 
sible guide.  And  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever romantic  or  sentimental  about  him. 
Perhaps,  if  we  had  come  to  sit  where 
Marie  Antoinette  sat,  and  close  our  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  listen  with  her  to  the 
quick  breathing  of  her  frightened  children, 
and  the  swelling  roar  of  the  advancing 
mob,  our  little  rattling,  pattering,  serio- 
comic Figaro  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
— for  he  is  more  like  Figaro  than  the 
Commendatore,  after  all — might  be  a 
little  out  of  place.  But  Manchester, 
and  New  York,  and  Islington  have  not 
come  for  any  such  unexpected  purpose. 
We  have  come  to  count  the  windows  and 
appraise  the  furniture  ;  to  make  each  our 
own  original  jokes  upon  the  eccentric  cere- 
monies of  the  king's  "levy  "  and  "  couchey ; " 
to  compare  life  in  the  long  galleries  of 
Versailles,  with  life  in  the  almost  equally 
long  galleries  of  our  own  familiar  Beth- 
lehem, moralising  profoundly  thereanent 
upon  the  madness  of  kings ;  above  all — so 
far  as  the  English  contingent  among  us  is 
concerned — to  compare  the  great  water- 
works with  those  of  our  own  Crystal 
Palace. 

And  for  all  these  requirements  Figaro  is 
simply  perfect.  He  gives  us  facts,  just 
such  facts  as  he  knows  we  shall  appreciate, 
and  he  gives  them  in  a  manner  which  adds 
tenfold  to  our  appreciation.  To  the  most 
idiotic  of  our  remarks  and  questions,  he 
has  a  repartee  as  promptly  ready  as  though 
the  same  remark  were  made  and  the  same 
question  asked  him — as  indeed  it  very 
likely  is — every  day  at  precisely  the  same 
spot.  And  every  repartee  is  safe  for  a 
laugh,  if  not  a  round  of  actual  applause. 
As  he  closes  his  rapid  sparrow's- eye  view 
of  the  history  and  dimensions  and  pictures 
and  furniture  of  each  successive  room,  he 
makes  his  little  bow  and  whisks  off  to 
the  next  with  a  neat  little  "exit  speech" 
which  never  fails  of  its  effect,  and  over 
which  in  time  we  begin  to  chuckle  before- 


hand in  safe  anticipation  of  the  inevitable 
laugh.  If  the  enterprising  Messrs.  Gawk  had 
had  a  guide  made  to  order,  they  could  not 
have  turned  out  one  more  admirably  suited 
to  the  purpose.  For  my  part,  I  am  very 
sure  that  Le  Notre  and  Mansard,  and  even 
the  Grand  Monarque  himself,  will  fill  in  my 
memory  but  very  secondary  roles  among  the 
creators  of  Versailles  ;  and  as  we  ramble 
homewards  through  Sevres — regaling  our- 
selves as  we  pass  with  an  instructive  view 
of  "  the  exterior  of  the  celebrated  porcelain 
manufactory  " — the  rumbling  wheels,  and 
the  tramping  hoofs,  and  the  jingling  bells 
all  unite  in  one  triumphant  chorus  of 
"  Ah,  bravo,  Figaro  !  Bravo  !  Bravissimo ! 
A  te  for  tuna  non  manchera !  " 


FROM  BANNS  TO  MATRIMONY. 


Considering  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  studied,  it  is  rather  strange  that 
the  marriage  service  should  be,  of  all  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
one  least  understood  by  the  people.  We 
speak  of  country  people  especially,  though 
the  remark  might  be  more  widely  applied. 
No  doubt  this  arises  in  part  from  the 
difficulty  which  the  uneducated  experience 
in  comprehending  the  language  itself  of 
the  prayer-book ;  in  part  also  from  the 
state  of  nervousness  into  which  the  near 
approach  of  matrimony  generally  throws 
men,  and  sometimes  even  women.  But  be 
the  causes  what  they  may,  the  fact  is  certain 
that  the  journey  from  banns  to  marriage  is 
on  the  whole  very  fruitful  in  incidents,  and 
not  the  less  so  because  it  often  happens 
that,  like  other  journeys,  it  is  begun  and 
never  finished ;  or  is  persisted  in  to  the 
end,  when  every  consideration  of  prudence 
would  urge  its  being  abandoned. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  rustic  bride 
and  bridegroom  set  about  the  matter. 

The  first  step  of  making  application  for 
the  banns  to  be  published  is  not  without  its 
perplexities  to  them.  Seldom  have  they 
any  idea  as  to  what  information  they  ought 
to  supply  to  the  clergyman,  who  is  ac- 
cordingly not  unfrequently  left  to  ascertain 
most  of  the  necessary  facts  for  himself. 
Here  is  one  of  the  common  forms  of  ap- 
plication. "  Sir,  I  wish  to  be  asked  to-day, 
Sunday;  "this,  with  merely  the  names  of  the 
two  parties  attached,  is  all  the  information 
vouchsafed.  Others  adopt  the  imperative 
mood,  and  issue  the  following  brief  order 
which  they  hand  to  the  clerk  before 
service  :  "  Publish  the  bands  "  (usually  so 
spelt)  "  of  marriage  between  Joe  Green  and 
Ellen  Brown ; "  and  on  one  occasion  the 
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following  was  received,  the  writer  having 
apparently  confounded  his  office  in  the 
matter  with  that  of  the  minister :  "I  publish 
the  bands  of  marriage  between  John 
Bennett  Batchlor  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
Jones  Spinsteress."  Then  we  have  the 
man,  who,  studiously  withholding  the  re- 
quired facts  as  to  condition  (i.e.  whether 
bachelor  or  spiaster,  &c.)  and  places  of 
abode,  kindly  volunteers  the  statement 
that  he  was  twenty-five  last  birthday,  and 
his  Lucy  twenty-one.  Or  else,  he  perhaps 
adds,  in  a  postscript,  "To  be  called  three 
times."  We  have  heard  of  one,  whose 
request,  or  rather  direction,  ran  thus:  "To 
be  called  twice ;  "  as  though,  feeling  it  to 
be  a  matter  entirely  for  his  own  decision, 
and  being  satisfied  himself  with  that 
number  of  publications,  he  wished  to 
spare  the  clergyman  unnecessary  trouble. 
Another  wrote  as  follows :  "  Sir,  the  under- 
signed are  desirous  of  being  proclaimed  in 
your  church  on  Sunday  next,"  a  request 
indicative  of  the  sincerest  desire  for 
publicity  of  whatever  kind.  Here  is  an 
instance  in  which  the  aspirant  to  wedded 
bliss  never  got  beyond  the  banns,  and  as 
it  illustrates  the  remark  made  above  as  to 
the  journey  towards  matrimony  stopping 
short  halfway  occasionally,  it  shall  be 
given  in  extenso.  A  certain  rector,  on 
entering  his  vestry  one  Sunday  morning, 
was  thus  addressed  by  his  clerk :  "If 
you  please,  sir,  that  man  as  was  published 
last  Sunday,  don't  want  to  be  put  up  no 
more." 

"You  mean  the  soldier,  whose  banns  have 
been  published  once  ;  but  why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  the  colonel's  lady  says  he's 
not  to  be  married,  so  I  suppose,"  he  added 
dryly,  "  she's  the  colonel." 

"But  what  does  the  man  say  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  he  didn't  say  no  different." 

"Very  well,  then  I'll  stop  the  pub- 
lication." 

When  service  was  over,  the  lady  in 
question  came  into  the  vestry  to  ex- 
plain. "  Oh  !  Mr.  F.,  I'm  so  glad  you  left 
off  publishing  that  man's  banns,  for  he 
has  no  business  to  think  of  marrying." 

"  Indeed,  and  why  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  he  has  not  enough  to 
keep  a  wife  upon ;  and,  besides,  what  do 
you  think  he  said  to  me  ?  I  sent  for  him  as 
soon  as  ever  I  heard  what  he  was  about, 
and  I  said  to  him  :  '  Sullivan,  what  can 
you  be  thinking  of  ?  What  have  yon  got 
to  keep  a  wife  on  ?  '  '  Nothing,  ma'am,' 
he  said.  '  Then,  how  on  earth  could  you 
go  and  ask  that  woman  to  marry  you  ?  ' 
'  Oh  !  ma'am,'  he  answered,  with  an  air  oj 


injured  innocence,  *I  didn't  do  that;  she 
asked  me.' " 

One  would  have  supposed  that  this 
man's  prospects  of  matrimony  were  at  an 
end ;  but  not  so,  for  scarce  a  month  had 
elapsed  when  the  clerk  appeared  with  :  "If 
you  please,  sir,  that  man  what  Mrs.  M. 
stopped  wants  to  be  put  up  again." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  then  the  woman  has  been  too 
much  for  him  after  all." 

"  It's  not  the  same  woman,  sir." 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  there  was  no 
Mrs.  M.  to  interfere  this  time,  for  she  was 
away ;  however,  fate  was  still  unpropitious 
to  the  would-be  bridegroom,  for  scarcely 
had  his  name  been  entered  in  the  book, 
when  the  clerk  came  hurrying  in.  "  Have 
you  put  that  man's  name  down,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  this  moment." 

"  Ah !  "  in  an  accent  of  regret;  "  he  don't 
want  to  be  put  up  now." 

"Why  not?" 

"The  woman  won't  'avehim." 

This  was  his  last  appearance.  Probably 
the  double  misfortune  of  losing  both  the 
woman  that  had  asked  him,  and  the  one 
he  had  asked,  was  too  much  for  him,  for 
he  never  applied  again. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  such 
accidents  as  this  seldom  happen  to  the 
soldier ;  he  is  generally  at  a  premium  in 
the  matrimonial  market,  and  if  he  goes  no 
farther  on  the  road  to  wedlock  than  the 
first  stage,  it  is  most  commonly  of  his 
own  deliberate  intention.  If  the  object 
be  to  satisfy  a  woman's  claims,  and  keep 
her  quiet,  a  shilling  spent  in  the  pub- 
lication of  banns  is  an  inexpensive  as  well 
as  certain  way  of  doing  it.  There  can  be 
nothing  for  her  to  complain  of  when  once 
that  step  has  been  taken,  and  perhaps 
before  the  parties  are  "outasked"  the 
faithless  swain  may  have  been  ordered 
elsewhere  with  his  regiment.  There  are 
some  women,  though,  who  are  so  resolved 
to  marry  that  they  are  quite  sure  to  catch 
someone,  if  not  the  one  they  at  first 
intended ;  witness  the  following  story 
related  by  a  clergyman  to  whom  it  hap- 
pened. He  had  married  a  woman  of 
uncertain  ago  to  a  young  soldier  from  the 
adjacent  garrison,  and  after  entering  their 
names  in  the  register,  asked  the  man 
whether  he  wished  for  a  marriage  cer- 
tificate, whereupon  the  bride  thrust,  lu-r- 
self  forward  and  said,  "  Yes,  I  shall  n  (iuire 
a  certificate,"  evidently  regarding  it  as  a 
sort  of  conveyance  to  her  of  the  man  she 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Armed  witli 
this  title-deed  she  marched  off  with  hrr 
property,  and  then  the  clerk  threw  thi^ 
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additional  ligtt  on  her  conduct.  "She 
meant  to  be  married,  sir,"  he  said,  "she 
did.  Why,  when  she  came  to  me  to 
arrange  for  its  being  to-day,  I  told  her 
there  was  no  time  unless  she  got  a  licence, 
and  that  would  be  expensive.  *  I  don't 
care,'  she  says,  '  what  it  costs  me ;  I  will 
be  married  this  time.  Why,'  she  says, 
'  I've  missed  twice  afore.  The  first  time, 
I  had  the  banns  put  up  and  all,  and  then 
found  the  man  had  a  wife  already  !  Then 
I  was  outasked  with  another,  and  fixed 
the  day,  and  came  to   church  with   my 

friends,  and he  never  come  !     So  this 

time,  I  won't  be  disappointed.' "  Per- 
severance certainly  does  wonders ;  but  the 
curious  part  of  the  affair  was  that  the  bride 
going  next  day  into  the  barrack  square, 
and  being  asked  to  pick  her  husband  out 
of  some  dozen  or  so  of  soldiers  of  the 
same  regiment,  didn't  know  him. 

What  is  the  use,  one  may  ask,  of 
attempting  to  stop  people  from  committing 
matrimony,  when  once  their  minds  are  set 
on  it  ?  And  yet  clergymen  are  continually 
being  asked  to  stop  them,  and  constantly 
endeavour  to  do  so,  but  without  ever  suc- 
ceeding— at  least,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn.  If  there  could  ever  be  any 
chance  of  success,  it  might  be  thought 
to  exist  in  this  well  authenticated  case 
from  a  country  parish.  There  was  a  couple 
whose  respective  ages  were  forty-five  and 
seventy.  The  latter  of  these  was  the  lady. 
There  was  nothing  against  her  character, 
unless  the  trifling  circumstance  of  her 
having  already  had  five  husbands  might 
be  so  considered.  She  called  on  the  par- 
son, and  stated  her  wish  to  marry.  Now, 
there  was  something  against  the  man, 
and  the  reverend  gentleman  thought  he 
had  good  reasons  for  dissuading  the  in- 
tending bride  from  marrying  him.  He 
told  her  that  her  intended  had  run  away 
from  his  former  wife  some  few  months 
before,  when  she  was  on  her  death- 
bed, leaving  her  to  be  taken  to  the 
union ;  he  also  enlarged  on  the  disparity 
of  age ;  and,  finally,  on  the  difference  of 
faith,  for  the  man  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Her  resolution  did  seem  actually  shaken ; 
but  by  what  ?  Not  by  his  treatment  of 
his  first  wife;  that  she  treated  very 
lightly — and  who  shall  venture  on  such  a 
point  to  contradict  or  dictate  to  a  woman 
of  five-husband  experience  ?  But  when 
she  heard  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
she  was  really  horrified.  Nothing  should 
induce  her  to  take  him  if  that  were  true. 
By  next  day,  however,  they  had  settled  it 
between  them  that  it  wasn't,  so  she  came 


to  renew  the  application  to  be  married ; 
and  married  she  was,  in  a  black  satin 
bonnet  and  orange-flowers. 

But,  leaving  for  the  moment  these 
records  of  the  more  experienced  in  matri- 
monial affairs,  let  us  take  another  glance 
at  some  of  the  stumbling-blocks  which 
exist  for  the  inexperienced  in  the  mar- 
riage service.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  for  the  country  bumpkin  exists  un- 
doubtedly in  the  words,  "  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow."  He  almost 
always  boggles  at  the  last  word,  and 
commonly  renders  it  thus,  "  I,  thee,  and 
thou,"  with  a  conscious  glance  at  his  bride, 
himself,  and  the  minister ;  nor  is  it,  we 
believe,  possible,  even  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, to  induce  him  to  alter  this  form  of 
expression,  if  once  he  has  committed  him- 
self to  it.  We  recollect  being  present  at 
one  wedding  where  the  bridegroom  made 
the  usual  pause  of  indecision  at  the  word 
endow,  and  finally  said  "  endoo,"  where- 
upon, his  best  man,  better  informed  than 
himself,  gave  him  a  tremendous  dig  in 
the  ribs  from  behind,  and  said,  with  stern 
emphasis,  "  endow,"  evidently  thinking 
that  he  was  thus  discharging  one  of  the 
duties  of  his  oflBce.  It  is  usually  the  case 
at  a  wedding  that  the  bride,  though  she 
may  betray  symptoms  of  nervousness,  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  service  than 
the  bridegroom  is,  and  has  her  wits  more 
about  her.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  as  the  following  instances  will  show. 
A  certain  clergyman  had  on  one  occasion 
two  couples  to  unite,  and  having  got 
through  the  ceremony  of  joining  hands 
and  putting  on  the  ring  with  the  first, 
was  proceeding  to  do  the  same  with  the 
second;  but  when  the  time  arrived  at 
which  the  woman  had  to  disengage  her 
right  hand  from  the  man's,  and  take  it 
again,  in  order  to  pronounce  the  words 
in  which  she  would  take  him  for  her  hus- 
band, she  somehow  became  confused  ;  it 
seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  having  already 
given  her  right  hand,  there  could  be  no 
necessity  for  giving  it  again,  and  so  she 
presented  her  left.  This  mistake  was 
gently  corrected  by  the  minister,  who 
made  her  give  her  right ;  and  then  she  lost 
her  head  completely.  In  an  access  of 
nerves  which  seemed  irresistible,  she  gave 
alternately  right  and  left  in  a  series  of 
quick  jerks  that  lasted  some  seconds,  and 
must  have  made  it  extremely  diflS.cult  for 
the  audience  to  preserve  their  gravity ; 
indeed,  the  officiating  clergyman  confessed 
afterwards,  that  though  he  managed  to 
keep  his  countenance  at  the  moment,  the 
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figure  of  this  woman,  spasmodically  wash- 
ing her  hands  in  the  air,  suddenly  came 
across  his  mind's  eye  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  service,  and  nearly  upset  him  while  he 
was  reading  the  last  exhortation.  This, 
and  one  now  to  be  chronicled,  are  the 
only  cases  that  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge where  the  woman  failed  to  perform 
her  part  correctly,  and  no  doubt  they 
must  be  held  to  be  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
ceptions proving  the  rule  to  be  as  above 
stated.  This  last  anecdote  is  extracted 
almost  verbatim  from  the  note-book  of 
the  clergyman  who  oflBiciated  on  the  occa- 
sion, and   is  as  follows  :    "  This  morning 

I  married  a  mariner  named  William  B 

to  Sarah  0 ,  and  I  think  I  shall  never 

forget  it.  The  wedding  party  consisted 
of  four  persons ;  there  being  present,  be- 
sides the  bride  and  bridegroom,  an  elder 
mariner  and  his  wife.  A  little  confusion 
was  occasioned  at  first,  owing  to  the 
ancient  mariner,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
representing  himself  to  be  the  bridegroom, 
but  this  was  soon  put  right,  and  the  real 
parties  stood  before  me.  All  went  on  as 
usual  up  to  the  time  when  the  woman 
had  to  say, '  I,  Sarah,  take  thee,  William ;  * 
when  upon  my  telling  her  to  take  his 
hand  and  repeat  after  me,  she  exclaimed, 
to  my  great  amazement,  '  I  can't.'  '  Yes, 
you  can,'  observed  the  bridegroom.  '  No, 
I  can't  say  it,'  repeated  she.  *  Come,' 
said  I,  preserving  my  gravity  by  an 
efEort  which  surprised  myself,  '  cannot 
you  say  the  words  after  me  ?  *  '  Oh  no  ! 
I  couldn't.'  *  You  can  say  it  after  him,* 
remonstrated  William  again.  '  Oh  no  ! ' 
And  now  the  female  attendant  mariner 
struck  in  in  a  sweet  Irish  brogue :  '  Arrah  ! 
can't  ye  say  it  after  the  jantleman,  dear  ?  ' 
with  a  stress  on  the  jantleman  which  no 
italics  can  convey.  No  use  at  all — either 
she  couldn't,  or  she  wouldn't.  The  bride- 
groom apparently  thought  it  was  real 
incapacity,  and  that  he  had  divined  the 
true  reason  of  her  refusal,  for  he  now  sug- 
gested as  a  probable  explanation,  '  You 
see,  sir,  she  can't  neither  read  nor  write ; 
that's  what  it  is.'  There  seemed  at  this 
point  some  danger  of  the  conversation 
becoming  general,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  request  silence,  and  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  conduct  the  ceremony  in  my 
own  way ;  for  the  elder  mariner  thought 
it  time  to  put  in  his  oar,  which  he  did  by 
winking  one  eye — the  other  was  out— 
and  observing  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb 
towards  the  bride,  *  Say  it.'  However, 
say  it  she  could  not,  and  as  she  was  trem- 
bling all  over,  I  began  to  think  that  all 


might  not  be  right ;  so  I  made  her  sit 
down,  and  questioned  her  and  the  whole 
party  as  to  whether  there  existed  any 
impediment  to  the  marriage.  Having  at 
length  satisfied  myself  that  there  did  not, 
and  that  it  was  a  pure  case  of  nervousness, 
I  enquired  for  salts  or  a  smelling-bottle, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  at  hand — 
only  a  large  nosegay,  of  doubtful  freshness, 
which  the  female  friend  officiously  thrust 
under  the  bride's  veil,  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  any  smell  would  work 
a  cure.  Finding  her  by  this  time  rather 
more  composed,  I  thought  I  would  try  a 
little  calm  reasoning,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  really  meant  to  take  William 
for  her  husband ;  and  on  her  agreeing  that 
she  did,  I  further  suggested  that  she 
might  as  well  say  so,  and  moreover,  that 
nobody  but  herself  could  say  it,  and  that 
if  she  didn't,  she  never  would  have  him 
at  all.  Yielding  at  last  to  these  arguments, 
she  expressed  her  readiness  to  have  another 
try,  whereupon  she  stood  up  and  managed 
to  stumble  through  the  necessary  form  of 
words,  and  the  ceremony  was  completed. 
But  my  difficulties  were  not  quite  over. 
When  we  got  into  the  vestry,  the  bride- 
groom signed  his  name  in  the  register 
without  making  any  difficulty,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  stoutly  maintained  that 
they  could  not  write.  I  had  not  much 
doubt  that  this  was  true  with  respect  to 
the  two  females,  but  I  strongly  suspected 
that  my  friend,  the  ancient  mariner  with 
the  one  eye,  could  write  if  he  chose.  '  Do 
you  really  mean  to  tell  me,'  I  said,  *  that 
you  have  never  written  your  own  name  ?  ' 
'  Well,  sir,'  he  answered,  '  I  don't  mean 
to  say  for  what  I  have  wrote  my  name — 
on  a  piece  o'  paper — but  I  shouldn't  like 
to  wentur  in  that  'ere  book.'  Could  I  do 
otherwise  than  excuse  a  man  who  showed 
such  respect  for  my  registers  ?  So  I  let 
them  affix  their  marks,  and  the  signing 
being  completed,  I  observed  to  the  bride 
that  now  she  had  said  the  solemn  words 
she  must  mind  and  keep  to  what  she  had 
said ;  which  the  bridegroom  capped  by 
saying,  quite  gravely,  not  jocosely,  '  Yes, 
you've  put  your  foot  in  it.'  One  last 
incident  remains  to  be  told  ;  when  they 
had  one  by  one  all  filed  out  of  the  vestry, 
I  observed  the  ancient  mariner  standi  ni,' 
at  the  door,  in  a  lingering  sort  of  way, 
with  his  legs  rather  wide  apart,  and  one 
hand  half  stretched  out  towards  me. 
Instantly  divining  his  wish,  I  advanced 
and  shook  hands  with  him  ;  whereupon 
they  all  returned,  one  by  one,  and  shook 
hands  with  me." 
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Such  difficulties  as  these,  if  they  are  at 
all  common — and  it  seems  prohable  that 
among  maritime  populations,  at  any  rate, 
they  may  be — must  give  the  clergy  more 
trouble  than  outsiders  are  aware  of.  In 
the  case  just  related  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  marriage  fee  was  fairly  earned. 
There  is,  however,  one  conclusion  to 
which  an  examination  of  this  subject 
has  brought  us,  and  that  is,  that  it  would 
be  well  if  clergymen,  in  addition  to  their 
more  important  advice  and  instruction, 
were  also  to  furnish  their  people  with 
simple  and  careful  explanations  of  the 
prayer-book,  not  only  of  the  daily  services, 
but  the  occasional  ones  as  well.  The 
road  from  banns  to  matrimony  might 
thus,  it  is  true,  lose  some  of  its  incidental 
picturesqueness,  but  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  making  it  plainer  and  clearer. 


AN  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 


BY  THEO.  GIFT. 
A    STORY   IN   SEVEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Is  it  not  often  astonishing  how  rapidly 
an  acquaintance,  when  begun  unconven- 
tionally, grows  and  increases  in  contra- 
diction to  our  own  wishes  and  prejudices  ; 
sometimes  in  spite  of  our  own  wills  ?  It 
had  been  just  like  Keith  Fenwick,  so  said 
his  brother-officers,  to  seize  upon  the  first 
moment  of  his  leave  on  shore  to  go  off  for 
a  long  solitary  ride  over  a  country  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  instead  of  making 
acquaintance  with  the  settlement  and  the 
hospitable  inhabitants  thereof  ;  but,  indeed, 
Keith  Fenwick  was  not  much  like  sailors 
in  general.  The  second  son  of  a  wealthy 
baronet,  with  an  independent  income  of 
his  own  derived  from  a  deceased  aunt ; 
and  only  the  feeble  life  of  an  invalid 
brother  between  himself  and  the  succession 
to  both  title  and  property,  he  had  entered 
the  navy  simply  because  his  own  inclina- 
tions happened  to  chime  in  with  an  old 
family  tradition,  which  for  three  centuries 
had  devoted  the  second  son  to  the  service 
of  his  monarch  by  land  or  sea.  As  he 
happened  to  have  powerful  friends,  and  no 
small  interest  at  the  Admiralty — though  of 
course  nothing  is  ever  done  by  interest  in 
this  incorruptible  little  kingdom  of  ours — 
he  had  hitherto  contrived  to  get  appointed 
to  good  ships  on  pleasant  stations,  passing 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  the  Channel 
Squadron  or  the  Mediterranean,  and  taking 
life  altogether  very  easily,  besides  being  a 
good  deal  run  after  by  those  mammas  and 
chaperons  who  are  usually  wont  to  regard 
naval  men  as  the  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous of  detrimentals. 


It  was  this  running  after  which  had 
spoiled  Keith.  He  had  been  so  much  petted 
at  home,  so  much  sought  after  abroad,  so 
pestered  with  invitations,  so  smiled  upon 
by  young  ladies,  and  haunted  by  maternal 
attentions,  that  he  had  grown  to  suspect  a 
lure  behind  every  pretty  face,  and  a  noose 
behind  every  hospitable  offer ;  and  to  shun 
the  society  of  young  ladies  as  he  might 
have  done  that  of  card-sharpers.  His 
friends  called  him  the  woman-hater,  and 
told  a  story  of  one  girl  whom  he  had 
really  admired,  but  to  whom  he  had  never 
spoken  again  after  an  evening  when  she 
threw  over  his  dearest  friend,  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  for  the  next  waltz,  that 
she  might  give  the  dance  to  him.  In  his 
own  mind,  he  had  nearly  decided  that  he 
would  never  marry  till  he  could  find  some 
woman  so  high  in  social  rank  and  graces, 
that  he  need  never  suspect  anything  but 
pure  unmixed  love  of  having  contributed 
to  her  acceptance  of  him. 

At  present  he  was  second  lieutenant  of 
the  Parnassus,  under  Admiral  Sir  George 
Keble,  then  in  command  of  the  South 
American  Squadron;  and  had  had  his 
stoicism  severely  put  to  the  test  by  the 
fascinations  of  the  dark-eyed  senoritas  of 
Brazil  and  Uruguay ;  not  to  speak  of 
sundry  young  ladies,  daughters  of  English 
merchants  settled  in  those  parts,  and  who 
had  seemed  by  no  means  disinclined  to 
exchange  their  present  prospects  for  those 
of  the  future  Lady  Fenwick,  of  Overton 
Hall  and  Crashfell  Manor,  Cumberland. 
.Neither,  however,  had  any  chance.  Keith's 
mother  had  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  never  bring  her  a  foreign  daughter- 
in-law  ;  and  against  half-breeds,  as  he 
inwardly  called  the  pretty  daughters  of 
Spanish  mothers  and  English  fathers,  he 
had  a  prejudice  of  his  own;  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  waltzing,  and  even 
flirting  in  a  mild  way,  with  the  nicest  and 
best-looking  of  both  races,  and  was  lan- 
guidly indifferent  when  the  hot  weather 
set  in,  and  the  order  was  given  to  weigh 
anchor  for  that  little  English  island  in  the 
centre  of  the  South  Atlantic,  which  serves 
as  a  kind  of  sanatorium  for  the  British 
fleet,  during  the  months  when  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  stalk  rampant  over  the  sultry 
shores  of  the  continent.  There  were  sure 
to  be  plenty  of  women  there  as  elsewhere, 
he  thought,  and  of  all  women,  colonial  ones, 
with  their  loudness  and  vulgarity,  their 
petty  local  scandals,  their  rococo  finery, 
narrow-minded  insularities  and  affectation 
of  being  above  all  things  English,  were  to 
him  more  obnoxious  than  any  others. 
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It  was  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  them 
all  that  he  had  started  on  that  long  ride 
which  had  come  to  so  untimely  an  end ; 
and  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
perversity  of  fate  that,  having  done  so,  he 
should  fall  in  with  Jean  hiding  herself 
among  the  rocks  for  a  similar  reason,  and 
should  be  obliged  to  put  himself  under  an 
obligation  not  only  to  a  young  lady,  but  to 
the  only  young  lady  in  the  island. 

The  only  one !  It  seemed  incredible. 
How  the  other  fellows  would  chaff  him 
when  they  heard  about  it ;  and  how  could 
he  shun  a  young  woman  who  had  caught 
his  horse  for  him,  had  fed  him  on  her  own 
bread  and  cheese,  and  had  thereby  acquired 
a  sort  of  claim  on  his  devotion  ? 

Oddly  enough,  she  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  avail  herself  of  it.  He  had  been  suffi- 
ciently puzzled  by  her  way  of  talking  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  encounter,  and 
by  the  abruptness  of  her  leavetaking  as 
soon  as  she  had  rendered  him  independent 
of  further  help ;  but  as  he  came  to  know 
her  better  the  puzzle  grew,  and  became 
more  interesting  in  proportion  as  it  was 
more  unintelligible. 

There  was  a  grand  dinner-party  at 
Government  House  on  the  second  day 
after  their  arrival,  given  in  their  honour. 
Jean  was  there,  of  course,  to  represent 
the  beauty  of  the  island ;  and  so  was 
Keith,  as  one  of  the  officers  selected 
to  accompany  the  admiral ;  but  though 
she  was  standing  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  when  he  entered,  surrounded  by 
a  little  group  of  men  all  vying  in  paying 
her  attention,  he  hardly  knew  her,  so 
different  an  appearance  did  she  present 
from  the  simply-clad  young  maiden  with 
the  wind-ruffled  locks,  whom  he  had  found 
sleeping  in  the  sunlight  on  the  day  of  his 
misadventure.  Yet  she  was  not  like  any 
other  girl  even  now.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  crinolines  were  not  quite  gone  out, 
when  ladies  delighted  to  make  as  much 
of  themselves  as  possible  by  wearing 
spreading  trains,  voluminously  flounced; 
and  when  hair  tortured  into  an  elabo- 
ration of  curls  and  rolls  was  "  de 
rigueur "  in  a  lady's  toilet ;  but  Jean's 
jetty  locks  were  all  gathered  up  into  one 
great  shining  coil  on  the  top  of  her  small 
head,  and  she  had  on  an  antiquated  gown 
(which  had  indeed  belonged  to  a  great  aunt, 
and  first  figured  in  a  minuet  at  Islington 
fifty  years  before)  of  brocaded  satin,  the 
colour  of  a  ripe  apricot,  without  frill  or 
urbelow  of  any  sort,  and  cut  so  as  to  leave 
her  pretty  neck  and  arms  bare,  save  that 
the  latter  were  covered  with  an  equally 


antiquated  pair  of  mittens,  and  a  black 
lace  scarf  was  tied  loosely  over  the  former, 
with  a  great  bunch  of  dark  red  wall- 
flowers in  the  bosom. 

Keith  came  in  just  behind  the  admiral, 
so  that  of  course  there  was  a  little  stir  and 
flatter  about  the  arrival,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  caught  Jean's  eye  fixed  recog- 
nisingly  on  him,  and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
sought  an  early  introduction  to  her. 

"  There  is  no  escape  from  it,  and  of 
course  she  will  expect  me  to  be  extra 
devoted  to  her,"  he  thought,  as  he  went  up 
with  a  certain  "  grand  air "  of  resigna- 
tion, of  which  he  was  faintly  conscious 
himself ;  but,  strangely  enough,  it  seemed 
to  make  no  impression  on  Jean ;  nor  was 
her  manner  at  all  flattering  in  its  warmth. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said,  giving  him 
her  hand  as  frankly  as  if  they  had  been 
both  men.  "I  hope  you  haven't  been  get- 
ting into  any  of  our  bogs  again.  I  thought 
I  knew  your  face  when  you  came  in." 

And  then  she  turned — yes,  positively 
turned  her  shoulder  on  him,  and  said  im- 
periously to  a  poor  impecunious  nobody  of 
a  junior  lieutenant,  who  was  gazing  at  her 
in  huge  admiration : 

"  Now,  go  on  with  that  story  you  were 
telling  me.  I  want  to  hear  the  end  of  it 
before  we  are  interrupted  again." 

Keith  walked  away,  feeling,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  as  if  he  were  nobody,  and 
a  girl  had  snubbed  him. 

The  fact  is,  Jean  was  a  spoiled  child,  and 
knew  that  she  was  so,  and  liked  it.  Her 
mother  had  died  while  she  was  still  in 
pinafores,  and  her  father,  an  elderly  man, 
with  a  yearly  increasing  weakness  for  that 
comfort  of  which  the  patriarch  Noah  had 
the  earliest  experience  recorded  in  history, 
idolised  her,  suffered  her  to  do  exactly  as 
she  pleased,  and  never  contradicted  her 
in  anything.  To  be  sure,  all  the  matrons 
in  the  little  society — and  there  were  about 
a  dozen  all  told — took  upon  them  as  a 
sacred  duty,  severally  and  collectively,  to 
advise,  warn,  scold,  and  generally  look 
after  Jean,  whenever  they  thought  she 
required  it ;  besides  foretelling  all  sorts 
of  evils  as  the  inevitable  resalt  of  her  too 
frequent  neglect  of  their  counsels;  but 
even  they  treated  her  with  more  indulgence 
than  they  might  another  girl ;  for  it  was 
well  known  that  she  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  governor's  invalided  and  fastidious 
wife,  and  mig'ht  have  married  three  times 
over,  if  she  would,  the  governor's  secretary, 
a  young  man  with  a  hopeless  squint,  but 
otherwise  most  unexceptionable  and  likely 
to  become  a  governor  himself  in  time,  with 
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a  wife  capable  of  extending  patronage  in  her 
own  right  to  other  young  ladie'='.  Added 
to  all  which,  who  could  be  very  hard  on  any 
young  creature  so  wholesome,  bright,  and 
sweet- natured  as  Jean  Coniston  ? 

Of  course,  one  half  of  the  officers  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  once.  Not  badly  or 
hopelessly  in  love,  perhaps,  but  with  that 
frank  and  impetuous  worship  which  sailors 
are  given  to  lavishing  at  the  feet  of  the 
successive  fair  ones  of  the  successive  ports 
they  visit ;  and  which  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  of  her  having  no  rivals  to  share 
it.  There  were,  it  is  true,  three  small 
girls  between  thirteen  and  fifteen,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  grown  up,  and  were 
asked  out  and  made  much  of  by  the  elderly 
men  ;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Captain  Magee, 
whose  husband  commanded  the  small  mili- 
tary detachment  on  the  island,  and  who  had 
been  a  belle  at  Calcutta  ten  years  back, 
and  was  still  handsome  enough,  though 
weighing  eleven  stone  nine,  to  work  great 
havoc  in  the  breasts  of  the  midshipmen's 
mess  generally;  not  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Wanklyn,  a  youthful  widow,  who  had 
been  the  young  lady  "  par  excellence," 
before  Jean's  day,  and  having  cast  her 
weeds,  was  more  than  willing  to  resume 
her  old  position;  but  after  all,  none  of 
these  had  any  chance  with  Jean.  It 
was  she  who  was  the  island  princess,  *'  de 
jure  et  de  facto,"  a  princess  in  her  own 
right,  and  rejoicing  in  her  reign  with  a 
light-hearted  and  childlike  zest  which 
disarmed  even  malice,  and  riveted  still 
closer  the  bonds  of  her  willing  captives. 

Nothing  was  possible,  nothing  could  be 
done  without  Jean.  In  all  the  rides,  drives, 
picnics  and  parties,  got  up  in  honour  of 
the  flagship,  the  one  yearly  saturnalia  of 
festivity  to  which  the  worthy  colonists 
surrendered  themselves,  she  was  not 
only  the  chief  and  moving  spirit,  but  the 
central  star  round  which  everything 
radiated ;  and  Keith  Fenwick  looked  on 
with  a  sort  of  irritated  wonder,  first  at 
the  slavish  manner  in  which  his  fellow- 
men  bowed  down  to  her,  and  secondly,  at 
the  matter-of-course  acquiescence  with 
which  she  accepted  their  devotion.  It 
was  not  that  she  repelled  or  shrank  from 
it.  If  she  had,  he  might  have  admired 
her  for  her  maidenly  shyness  and  delicacy ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  seemed 
anxious  to  ,ttraci.  it,  or  to  set  great  store 
.  by  it,  wh-a  won;  both  of  which  phases 
would  have  simply  disgusted  him  too  much 
to  allow  him  to  take  further  notice  of  her ; 
but  even  he  could  not  deny  that,  while 
she  took  it  all  as  brightly  and  gleefully  as 


a  child  would  take  its  birthday  presents, 
she  made  no  effort  to  win  or  retain  it, 
singled  out  no  one  for  any  special  pre- 
ference ;  or,  if  she  did  show  any  unequal 
favour,  it  was  generally  to  someone  who 
from  youth  or  ungainliness  had  been  "  left 
out  in  the  cold  "  among  his  fellow-men. 

The  only  person  with  whom  she  did  not 
get  on  amicably,  and  who  seldom  parted 
from  her  without  some  sharp  words  having 
been  exchanged  on  either  side,  was  Keith 
himself.  Perhaps  she  had  heard  his 
character  from  his  brother-officers,  some 
of  whom  were  jealous  of  his  too  easy 
conquests,  or  perhaps  she  was  irritated  by 
the  coldly  critical  expression  in  his  blue 
eyes  and  the  sarcastic  turn  of  his  speeches. 
Anyhow,  it  was  notorious  that  they  did  not 
"hit  it  off  well,"  to  quote  Mrs.  Wanklyn,  who 
was  fond  of  slang ;  and  the  odd  thing  was 
that,  this  being  so,  Fenwick  should  not 
have  absented  himself  from  the  Conistons' 
popular  and  hospitable  house  altogether ; 
but  should  have  made  his  appearance 
almost  as  frequently  as  his  brother-officers, 
generally  devoting  himself,  indeed,  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  to  the  gratification  of 
that  gentleman,  who  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  much  attention  when  his 
pretty  daughter  was  by  ;  but  keeping  a 
cold  and,  as  Jean  felt,  disapproving  sur- 
veillance on  her  and  her  companions ;  and 
not  unfrequently  acting  somewhat  as  a 
moral  wet  blanket  on  their  flow  of  light- 
hearted  nonsense. 

"  The  father  leaves  her  so  completely  to 
herself,  and  she  is  so  frightfully  imprudent, 
there  is  no  saying  where  she  would  let 
those  fellows  lead  her  if  she  had  no  one  to 
keep  an  eye  on  her,"  Keith  was  fond  of 
telling  himself,  with  some  unnecessary 
warmth  and  aggravation.  Why  his  should 
be  the  eye  in  question  he  did  not  stop  to 
explain,  and  Jean,  far  from  being  grateful 
for  this  amateur  guardianship,  resented  it 
with  prompt  indignation  every  time  that  it 
became  apparent. 

"  Why  did  he  come  to  see  them  if  he 
didn't  like  their  ways?"  she  asked,  and 
indeed  with  some  cause.  There  were 
plenty  of  other  attractions  in  the  island — 
lots  of  good  shooting  in  the  way  of  teal, 
snipe,  wild-geese,  and  rabbits ;  an  almost 
unknown  country  to  explore ;  good  horses 
to  ride ;  wild  cattle,  and  penguins,  and  sea- 
lions  to  visit ;  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to 
fill  every  day  of  the  four  weeks  of  their 
visit.  Why  could  he  not  have  left  Miss 
Coniston  alone,  instead  of,  as  she  declared, 
planting  himself  in  her  drawing-room, 
scowling   at    her    admirers,   and    finding 
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faxdt  with  everything  she  did  ?  It  was 
bad  enough  in  other  places,  and  on  board 
his  own  ship  especially ;  but  she  supposed 
he  considered  he  had  a  right  to  make 
hiroself  disagreeable  there. 

She  said  these  last  words  pouting,  and 
flnshing,  and  looking  very  naughty  and 
wilful,  but  prettier  than  ever,  withal,  as 
she  stood  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  in  the 
forecastle  of  H.M.S.  Parnassus,  with  her 
head  partly  turned  over  her  shoulder,  that 
Keith  might  hear  her  better.  There  was 
a  little  entertainment  going  on  on  board 
the  fine  old  ship  that  night ;  some  amateur 
theatricals  had  been  got  up  by  the  sailors, 
to  be  followed  by  a  Christy  Minstrel  con- 
cert from  the  midshipmen,  sapper,  and  an 
impromptu  dance.  The  dance  was  called 
impromptu,  but  as  everybody,  from  the 
admiral  to  the  smallest  of  the  Miss 
Chandlers,  knew  that  it  was  to  be,  and  as 
all  the  ladies  had  come  provided  with  white 
satin  shoes  in  consequence,  I  don't  know 
that  the  name  had  any  other  connection 
with  it  than  the  fancy  of  the  inviters. 
Perhaps  there  was  an  idea  that  anything 
impromptu  always  adds  an  additional 
touch  of  pleaaantness  to  an  entertainment ; 
but  indeed  the  Parnassus  was  noted  for 
the  pleasantness  of  those  given  on  its  snow- 
white  boards,  and  just  now,  with  the 
whole  of  the  main  and  quarter-decks 
roofed  and  fenced  in  from  the  night  air 
with  stout  tarpaulin,  and  flags  of  every 
brHiiant  tint  and  dye  and  every  nation 
under  the  sun ;  lit  by  countless  Chinese 
lanterns  swinging  from  the  extemporised 
roof ;  ringing  with  gay  music  and  bursts  of 
mirth  and  laughter ;  and  glowing  out  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  silence 
of  the  steel-blue  waves,  like  a  huge  and 
gorgeous  transparency,  a  prettier  or  gayer 
sight  could  hardly  have  been  witnessed. 

At  the  present  moment,  Jean  was  con- 
templating it  from  the  outside,  and  Keith 
was  feeling  greatly  annoyed  with  her  for 
so  doing.  She  had  persisted  somewhat 
wilfully  in  declining  the  seat  which  had 
been  flatteringly  appropriated  to  her  in  the 
foremost  row  of  ladies  grouped  before  the 
impromptu  stage,  and  had  taken  one  quite 
in  the  background,  whence,  however,  her 
clear,  hearty  laugh  had  been  heard  ringing 
out  with  childlike  enjoyment  more  than 
once  during  the  sailors*  little  comedy. 
Then  the  concert  had  begun,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  Keith  saw  that  her  chair  was 
vacant,  and  that  one  of  his  brother-officers 


who  had  been  standing  behind  it,  and  had 
once  or  twice  leaned  down  to  whisper  to 
her,  was  also  absent.  Everyone  else  was 
intent  on  the  music ;  and  the  lights 
being  concentrated  on  the  performers,  the 
disappearance  of  the  princess  had  as  yet 
escaped  the  notice  of  any  but  Keith's  keen 
watchful  eyes,  when  a  slight  gap  among 
the  artistic  draping  of  the  flags  combined 
with  a  puff  of  cool  air  to  suggest  the  direc- 
tion of  her  flight.  For  a  minute  he  stood 
uneasily  regarding  the  gap,  and  then 
passed  through  it  and  followed  her. 

He  had  not  far  to  go.  A  light  laugh 
wafted  on  the  breeze  from  that  part  of  a 
man-of-war's  deck  where  ladies  are  most 
seldom  to  be  found,  the  forecastle,  served 
as  an  indication  of  her  whereabouts,  and 
striding  in  that  direction  he  speedily  came 
on  Jean,  her  white  dress  gleaming  out 
amid  the  semi- darkness,  her  pretty  arms, 
bare  and  round  and  dimpled,  lieaning  on 
the  black  bulwarks,  the  cold  light  of  the 
stars  sparkling  in  her  dark  eyes  and  on 
the  wavy  masses  of  her  hair,  as  she  sat 
perched  on  a  gun-carriage,  talking  to  the 
officer  whom  Keith  had  suspected  of  being 
her  companion.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
particularly  good  character,  and  was  con- 
siderably below  Fenwick,  both  in  social 
and  naval  rank  ;  an  individual  who,  but 
for  his  position  as  an  officer,  and  his  place 
in  the  ward-room  mess,  would  never  have 
been  admitted  by  the  latter  to  even  casual 
acquaintanceship.  It  made  him  furious  to 
see  him  there  with  Jean,  and  alone ;  for  all 
of  the  sailors  who  could  be  spared  from  duty 
had  been  admitted  into  the  tent  to  witness 
the  performance,  and  nautical  discipline,  as 
well  as  a  species  of  rough  delicacy,  kept  the 
remaining  few  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Keith's  first  thought  when  he  missed  Jean 
was,  that  she  had  been  taken  ill  or  faint ; 
but  when  he  heard  her  laugh,  that  vanished, 
and  his  brow  was  gloomy  as  that  of  the 
ghost  in  Hanalet  as  he  approached  the  pair. 
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J    CHAPTER  VIII.    "ENGLAND,  HOME,  AND  BEAUTY." 

Both  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  and  Edward 
Danstan  would  have  been  not  a  little 
surprised,  had  they  known  that  John 
Sandilands  did  not  regard  the  news  of 
Dunstan's  unexpected  good  fbrtune  as 
a  subject  of  unmixed  congratulation. 
He  liked  Danstan,  though  with  a  liking 
in  which  there  lurked,  unconsciously, 
just  a  little  contempt ;  and  he  had  come, 
in  much  less  time  than  it  usually,  took 
him  to  add  a  fresh  interest  or  a  |iew 
occupation  to  his  life,  to  feel  solicitude 
about  Dunstan's  future,  and  to  wish  to 
have  a  hand  and  a  place  in  it. 

The  young  Scotchman's  training  and 
experience  had  been  entirely  different  from 
anything  in  the  lives  of  the  other  two 
young  men  that  could  be  called  training 
or  that  really  was  experience,  and  he  re- 
garded them  both  as  beings  apart  from  the 
rules  or  theories  of  life  as  they  affected 
himself;  as  persons  who  had  not  had  a 
chance  of  getting  at  the  realities  of  things, 
and  were  not  to  blame  if  they  were 
content  with  sham  and  surface.  For  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile  he  had  an  elder  brotherly 
affection,  of  that  old-fashioned  kind  which 
regard  human  relationships  as  real  re- 
sponsibilities, and  invests  them  with 
genuine  respect.  And,  besides,  if  there 
were  a  subject  in  the  world,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Julia  Carmichael,  on  which  the 
business-like,  slow-spoken  Scotchman  gave 
the  reins  to  his  fancy  and  his  feelings,  it 


was  his  estimate  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile, 
and  his  belief  in  him  as  a  favourite  of 
fortune.  Nothing  could  be  too  bright  or 
too  good  for  the  friend  whom  he  had 
known  and  loved  from  his  own  boyhood, 
whose  lines  had  lain  in  such  different 
places  from  his  own,  and  whose  first 
impulse,  when  the  power  of  wealth  and 
independence  became  his,  had  been  to  give 
his  friend  the  chance  from  which  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  had  previously 
debarred  him.  Nothing,  not  the  heights 
of  power — though  John  Sandilands  was 
too  wise,  even  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  think 
that  it  was  in  Esdaile  to  scale  those — not 
the  most  brilliant  social  glories,  not  the 
friendship  of  the  noblest  of  men,  nor  the 
love  of  the  best  of  women.  The  latter 
most  excellent  thing  John  Sandilands  used 
to  think,  sadly,  might  indeed  be  denied  to 
his  friend  and  hero,  because  there  would 
be  so  little  chance  of  testing  it.  The 
woman  whom  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  should 
love  and  choose  would  be  so  fortunate,  so 
far  removed  from  doubt  or  trouble,  that 
there  could  be  no  sacrifice,  such  as  brings 
out  the  worth  of  the  true  character,  or 
exposes  the  worthlessness  of  the  false — no 
trial  of  constancy  or  patience  to  test 
her.  To  no  prince  in  a  fairy  tale  had  all 
things  been  easier  and  brighter  hitherto 
than  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile ;  and  no  shadow, 
threatening  change,  was  cast  from  any 
quarter  of  his  sky  upon  that  brightness. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  would  never  have 
to  work  and  wait  for  the  woman  he  might 
come  to  love,  as  John  was  working  and 
waiting  for  Julia  Carmichael ;  and  for  him, 
doubtless,  it  was  well.  Such  working  and 
waiting  would  not  have  a  charm  for  him,  as 
they  had  for  the  sturdy  and  self-sufficing 
character  of  John  Sandilands,  to  whom  a 
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life  of  ease  and  pleasure  would  have  been 
intolerable.  Had  he  been,  John  Sandilands 
had  often  thought,  provided  with  a  ready- 
made  fortune,  and  an  inherited  position  in 
society,  he  must  needs  have  broken  those 
feather  bonds  which  would  have  held  and 
subdued  his  spirit  like  prison  fetters,  and 
cut  out  work  and  a  career  for  himself  some- 
where, even  though  it  were  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  world — probably  there, 
indeed,  in  preference,  because  the  rebound 
from  intolerable  restraint  would  have  been 
most  effectual. 

That  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  did  not  evince 
any  inclination  to  break  these  same  bonds, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  well  content 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  man  of  fashion 
and  pleasure,  did  not  alter  Sandilands' 
feeling  about  him.  There  was  another 
side  to  his  character,  and  that  side  he 
turned  to  his  friend.  The  bit  of  serious 
purpose  involved  in  his  going  out  to  Ceylon 
to  inspect  his  property  there  was  some- 
thing— a  decided  step  in  the  right  direction. 
And  John  Sandilands  persisted  in  believing, 
on  the  evidence  of  it  alone,  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
was  really  beginning  to  take  life  a  little 
more  seriously ;  though  Sir  Wilfrid  himself 
had  assured  him  that  it  was  not  the  plan- 
tation, but  John  Sandilands,  he  had  come 
out  to  visit. 

In  Dunstan's  case  all  the  circumstances 
•were  different.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
been  hit  hard  by  fate,  and  might  be 
very  much  the  better  for  the  blow.  Not 
the  sort  of  man,  as  John  Sandilands  read 
him  off,  in  a  quietly  observant  fashion 
he  had,  to  be  little  if  at  all  harmed 
by  having  it  his  own  way  in  life,  but 
on  the  contrary  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
"nothing  much"  class  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  There  might  have  been  a  lot  of  work 
in  him — and  that  mostly  good,"  reflected 
John  Sandilands,  as  he  put  away  his 
papers,  on  the  night  after  the  news  had 
reached  the  friends,  "  if  this  whimsical 
old  lady  had  left  her  property  to  a 
hospital ;  as  it  is,  he  will  be  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  other  idle  rich  men.  Per- 
nicious crtatarcs,  for  the  most  part !  " 

Julia's  letter  gave  him  food  for  thought 
of  other  than  the  lover-like  kind.  It 
abounded,  indeed,  in  the  delightful  as- 
surances for  which  he  longed,  and  which 
kept  up  his  courage  and  his  spirits  in 
the  solitude  of  his  ordinary  life ;  but  it 
troubled  him  too.  He  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  people  with  whom  Julia  lived, 
except  through  Julia's  own  report  of  them ; 


but  she  was  clever  in  her  way,  and  had 
the  far  from  common  facultv  of  conveying 
distinct  ideas  by  her  descriptions.  John 
Sandilands  knew  how  large  a  part  her 
cousin  Laura  filled  in  Julia  Carmichael's 
life ;  and  he  was  interested  in  all  that 
Julia  told  him  concrming  the  marriage, 
which  was  so  little  in  accordance  with  his 
own  notions. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  turning  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune  in  the  case  of  Edward 
Dunstan  was  a  great  increase  of  vivacity  in 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile.  He  was  immensely 
interested  in  the  event ;  there  was  a  touch 
of  the  romantic  and  unexpected  in  it  that 
had  a  charm  for  his  im^igination  ;  and  he 
was  heartily  pleased  on  his  friend's 
account.  Without  being  at  all  heroic  in 
his  notions.  Sir  Wilfrid  did  hold  friend- 
ship as  a  somewhat  higher  bond  than  it  is 
mostly  esteemed  in  these  light  times,  and, 
having  no  anxieties  of  his  own  aiid  very 
little  business,  he  gave  his  ujidivided 
attention  to  Dunstan's  extraordinary  good 
fortune. 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  ?  "  Sandilands 
enquired  of  Sir  Wilfrid  on  the  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  news,  when  they 
met  for  breakfast.  Dunstan  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Do  ?  Now,  immediately,  you  mean  ? 
He's  going  home  at  once." 

"  Direct,  I  suppose,  by  P.  and  0.  ?  " 

"  No,  he  still  means  to  go  by  the 
Messageries.  He  has  to  see  some  people 
at  Havre,  so  he  will  go  there,  and  cross 
to  Southampton.  Lucky  fellow,  isn't 
he  ?  " 

*'Tes,  I  suppose  he  is  very  lucky,  as 
luck  is  calculated ;  and  he  will  be  all 
right,  I  daresay,  if  his  health  comes 
round." 

"  His  health  will  come  round.  No  such 
tonic,  depend  on  it,  as  a  sudden  jump  into 
a  great  deal  more  than  one  ever  hoped  for, 
after  a  disappointment  like  Dunt-tan's." 
Breakfastand  the  newspapers  then  occupied 
their  attention. 

Presently  Dunstan  joined  them,  and 
Sandilands  said  to  Esidaile  : 

"  He  looks  as  if  the  tonic  had  taken 
effect  already." 

This  remark  was  well  founded.  Edward 
Dunstan's  step  was  firmer;  his  eyes  were 
brighter  ;  ho  had  a  braced-up  aspect,  which 
told  of  a  light  heart. 

He  joined  the  other  two,  and  they  were 
speedily  engaged  in  the  dihcussinn  of  the 
event  of  yesterday.  John  Sandilands 
waa  well   acquainted  with  the  county  of 
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Suffolk,  and  even  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bevis,  but  he  had  never  seen  that  place, 
nor  had  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  ;  and  its  new 
proprietor  drew  a  lively  picture  of  it  for 
them. 

"  The  approach  is  by  a  beautiful  road, 
bordered  with  thick  hedges  and  pine  trees," 
said  Dunstau;  "and  as  you  come  up  to 
the  great  gates — which  are  not  great, 
by-the-bye — the  huge  trees  stand  like 
lines  of  giants  at  the  salute.  There's 
a  roomy  old  red- brick  gate-lodge,  and  a 
great  plantation  behind  this  lodge-garden 
stretches  away  to  long  lines  of  grand 
forest  trees  on  the  right.  It  is  a  long 
drive  througli  the  park,  which  is  not  quite 
so  flat  as  its  neighbours  in  that  part  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  trees  are  magnificent. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  Scotch  firs 
anywhere ;  and  there  are  noble  beeches, 
and  oaks,  and  elms,  and  sycamores.  I 
made  friends  with  them,  each  and  all, 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  house  is  not 
visible  until  you  are  close  upon  it.  A  low, 
long,  very  extensive  battlemented  house ; 
the  centre  more  than  two  centuries  old, 
the  wings  added,  and  then  added  to,  from 
then  until  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
admiral  took  a  fit  of  building.  It  is  a 
picturesque  house,  very  roomy  and  con- 
venient, with  a  noble  pillared  entrance- 
hall,  a  fine  staircase  of  black  oak, 
carved  and  gilded,  and  a  ceiling  to  cor- 
respond. Some  handsome  rooms  lie  on 
either  side  the  hall,  and  there  is  a  gallery, 
with  some  good  pieces  of  statuary  and  a 
few  pictures.  I  don't  know  much  about 
pictures,  but  I  believe  Mrs.  Drummond 
did,  and  she  held  these  in  great  veneration. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  a  wide  gravelled 
terrace  with  a  stone  balustrade;  at  the 
back  a  great  conservatory  stretches  over 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  house,  and 
meets  the  long  line  of  hot-houses — which 
are,  I  believe,  among  the  great  sights  of 
the  county.  This  conservatory — I  assure 
you,  Sandilands,  its  roof-drapery  of  scarlet 
passion-flower  might  match  with  the 
splendid  blooms  in  the  botanical  gardens 
here — opens  on  the  park,  and  to  the  left 
lie  the  flower-gardens,  surrounded  by 
arched  trellises  of  iron,  all  overgrown  with 
roses  and  honeysuckles.  A  large  space  is 
laid  down  in  the  softest  turf,  which  the 
admiral  had  kept  as  smooth  and  trim  as 
ever  his  quarterdeck  was  ;  and  there,  again, 
are  magnificent  trees.  There's  a  pinetum, 
with  some  marvellous  conifera — I  remem- 
ber one  shiny  blue  beauty  in  particular — 
and    an    old-fashioned    English    garden, 


which   was    my    poor    mother's    especial 
delight  when  she  was  a  girl,  I  believe." 

"  Lots  of  stabling,  I  suppose,"  suggested 
Esdaile,  as  Dunstan  paused. 

•'Oh  yes.  The  admiral  knew  and  cared 
nothing  about  horses,  but  Mrs.  Drummond 
saw  to  that  department — and,  indeed,  to 
most  others." 

"  And  a  billiard-room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there's  a  billiard-room.  In  fact, 
the  place  is  very  complete  in  every  respect." 

"  Is  there  a  good  library  ?"  asked  John 
Sandilands. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  one.  There's 
a  fine  room,  with  heavily-carved  book- 
cases, all  wired  in,  like  meat  safes.  And 
there  are  busts,  and  maps,  and  globes — the 
usual  thing,  you  know.  But  I  hated  the 
library.  I  am  not  much  of  a  reader  at 
any  time,  and  reading  at  Bevis  had  to  be 
done  under  penalties  in  the  admiral's  time. 
A  huge  catalogue,  gorgeously  bound,  re- 
sided in  an  ebony  stand  on  the  centre 
table,  and  beside  it  lay  a  book,  in  which 
everyone  who  took  a  volume  out  of  the 
shelves  had  to  enter  its  name  and  the 
number  of  the  shelf  it  belonged  to.  There 
used  to  be  very  few  gaps  in  the  shelves. 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  rather  enjoy  turning 
the  library  upside  down ;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly burn  the  penal  book." 

"  Oh  no,  you  won't,"  said  Sandilands ; 
"the  instinct  of  ownership  will  be  too 
strong  for  you." 

"  I  daresay  you'll  find  room  for  alteration 
in  other  directions,  however,"  said  Esdaile, 
"and  it  will  be  rather  amusing.  Bevis  is 
in  a  good  neighbourhood,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  know  what 
a  good  neighbourhood  is  ;  but  if  it 
means  lots  of  people  to  come  and  take  tea 
on  the  lawn  in  the  summer,  I  should  say 
Bevis  is  that.  Since  the  admiral's  death, 
nobody  has  ever  been  asked  inside  the 
gates,  I'm  told." 

"  Dismal,  rather,  for  Mrs.  Drummond, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Dismal,  decidedly ;  but  her  own  doing. 
She  never  cared  for  society,  and  only  saw 
people  because  the  admiral  liked  it." 

"  And  so  the  poor  old  lady  lived  in 
solitary  state  in  that  big  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so  ;  for  I  cannot  imagine 
solitude  being  much  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  Miss  Munroe." 

"  Who  is  Miss  Munroe  ?  You  never 
mentioned  her  before." 

"  She  was  companion  to  Mrs.  Drummond. 
Quite  a  lady,  well  educated,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.     She  must  have  had  a  dull 
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time  of  it  too.  I  never  could  make  out 
that  '  companion  '  business.  Two  women, 
with  no  interests  and  no  associations  in 
common,  must  bore  one  another  so  des- 
perately, I  should  think.'' 

"I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Miss 
Munroe ;  whether  the  old  lady  has  left  her 
anything." 

"  Ah,  that  I  can't  tell,"  answered 
Dunstan,  carelessly.  '*  You  know  exactly 
as  much  and  as  little  about  Mrs.  Drnm- 
mond's  will  as  I  do.  I  suppose,  if  Miss 
Munroe  continued  with  her,  she  has  left 
her  something." 

"Miss  Munroe,"  said  John  Sandilands, 
in  the  tone  of  one  puzzling  out  a  recol- 
lection. "  Miss  Munroe,  I  have  some 
remembrance,  some  association  with  the 
name ;  I  cannot  recall  it  just  now." 

"  She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
old  lady,  1  understood,"  said  Danstan, 
"which  says  much  for  her.  Mrs.  Dram- 
mond  must  have  been  difficult  to  others 
as  well  as  to  me.  A  more  perfect  autocrat 
in  a  small  way  never  existed,  I  should 
think,  nor  a  more  obstinate  woman." 

"And  yet,  you  yourself  are  a  living 
evidence  of  her  weakness  of  purpose,  or, 
at  least,  of  her  change  of  mind.  There's 
no  fault  to  be  found  in  this  instance  with 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule." 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  over  it  all,"  said 
Esdaile,  "and,  notwithstanding  all  you 
said  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing the  old  lady's  change  of  mind  was  not 
altogether  sudden,  or  her  own  doing. 
Suppose  the  admiral  left  her  a  secret  letter 
of  instructions  ?  You  say  she  would  not 
have  had  any  such  notion  as  trying  the 
moral  effect  of  a  little  disappointment  on 
you,  in  the  way  of  inspiring  you  with 
patience  and  self-reliance,  and  so  forth ; 
but  perhaps  some  such  notion  may  have 
occurred  to  the  admiral,  and  he  may  have 
enjoined  it  upon  her.  It  would  not  have 
been  inconsistent  with  her  character  to 
comply  with  his  request,  however  little  she 
might  have  approved  of  it,  or  expected 
from  it,  would  it  ?  " 

Danstan  shook  his  head  as  he  answered 
Esdaile. 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  a  bit  of  it.  She 
was  asked  whether  my  uncle  had  said 
or  written  anything  about  me,  and  she 
replied  that  he  had  not.  This  was  imme- 
diately after  his  death  ;  and  she  then  cer- 
tainly intimated,  if  she  did  not  directly 
state  the  fact,  that  her  own  arrangements 
were  all  completed,  and  no  more  to  my 
advantage  than  the  admiral's.     I  should 


not  have  allowed  anything  to  be  said  to 
her  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
information  under  the  circumstances,  had 
they  merely  meant  the  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  I  had,  I  may  say,  been  brought 
up  in.  But  there  was  so  much  more  than 
that  kind  of  disappointment  at  stake  at 
the  time  that  I  was  not  so  scrupulous,  and 
I  got  the  question  asked." 

His  hearers  understood  him,  Esdaile 
fally,  Sandilands  only  partially,  but  well 
enough  to  make  him  feel  that  the  pro- 
ceeding had  been  a  perfectly  fair  one. 

"  It  was  asked,  and  answered,"  continued 
Danstan,  "and  there  was  an  end  of  my 
hopes,  and  of  me,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  was  concerned.  I  never  saw  her 
but  once,  after  that ;  and  then,  as  I  have 
told  you,  we  parted  on  terms  of  civility ; 
she  did  not  know  how  hard  I  was  hit,  and 
I  was  glad  of  that." 

"  There's  no  good  in  any  more  guessing 
about  it,"  said  Esdaile ;  "  the  great  thing 
is  that,  however  the  impulse  came  to  her, 
the  old  lady  yielded  to  it.  You  have  not 
had  a  very  long  spell  of  disappointment, 
have  you  ?  " 

"No,"  assented  Danstan,  with  a  smile 
full  of  content,  "  not  very  long,  or,  if  all 
ends  well  now,  very  serious." 

"Ends  well!"  said  Sandilands;  "begins 
well,  you  mean." 

"Perhaps  I  do.  The  first  thing  is  to 
see  to  the  good  beginning,  and  I  want 
Esdaile  to  help  me  there,  by  coming  home 
with  me,  and  seeing  me  through  it  at 
Bevis." 

"  He  has  not  looked  about  him  much 
here,"  Sandilands  said  discontentedly. 
He  was  not  very  well  pleased,  although  he 
knew  it  was  natural  on  Dunstan's  part. 

"No,  he  hasn't,"  said  Dunstan;  "but 
the  plantation  won't  run  away,  and  I 
must,  and  he  can  come  out  again.  Very 
likely  I'll  come  too." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sandilands,  with  a  comically 
grim  exprtssion,  "that's  very  likely,  I 
should  say  !  " 

"  I  certainly  shall  come  out  again,  John," 
said  Esdaile ;  and  so  Sandilands  knew 
that  luck  was  still  in  the  ascoL  dant  with 
Danstan. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was 
passed  by  the  three  young  men  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  writing 
letters.  The  Messageries  boat  would 
leave  Colombo  in  thcee  days ;  so  they 
decided  not  to  return  to  the  plantation. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile's  English  servant  was 
sent    thither    to   bring    the   baggage    to 
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Kandy,  and  on  the  second  day  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  and  Edward  Danstan  bade  adieu  to 
John  Sandilands.  John  had  fonnd  time 
to  write  to  Julia,  and  the  letter,  then  in 
course  of  transmission  to  her,  contained 
the  following  passage : 

"  If  I  could  envy  any  man  in  the  world 
— but,  as  you  know,  I  cannot,  for  no 
other  i3  so  blest  as  I — I  should  envy  Sir 
Wilfrid.  He  is  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  the  happiest.  I  wonder  your 
cousin  Laura  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
him ;  she  might  easily  have  done  so,  deeper, 
than  by  your  account  of  it  all,  I  believe 
her  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Mr, 
Thornton.  Ha  is  off,  back  again,  to 
England  now,  with  Danstan,  just  because 
he  asked  him  to  go.  He  will  see  you,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival,  and  tell 
you  of  his  satisfaction  with  everything 
here,  his  approbation  of  my  way  of  doing 
business.  I  have  made  him  aware  of  your 
interest  in  these  matters,  though  it  was 
a  departure  from  our  agreement,  because 
he  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted,  and  it  will 
be  very  nice  for  you,  when  he  visits  at 
Lowndes  Street,  to  be  able  to  speak  freely 
to  him.  I  wonder  how  Danstan  will  get 
on.  He  takes  his  good  fortune  very  well 
and  simply,  but  I  should  think  he  is  not  a 
man  to  be  very  much  in  earnest — not  as 
you  and  I  think  of  earnestness — about  any- 
thing. I  was  quite  pleased  to  find  that 
Esdaile  was  acquainted  with  your  people. 
He  greatly  admires  Mrs.  Thornton,  but  does 
not  seem  to  know  much  about  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. You  give  me  a  charming  impression  of 
him ;  does  he  not  find  himself  out  of  place 
among  the  Lowndes  Street  set  ?  That  your 
cousin  Laura  should  have  married  such  a 
man  raises  her  in  my  estimation.  I  hope 
she  will  be  very  happy ;  as  happy  as 
my  darling  and  I  intend  to  be,  when  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  made  a  turn  or  two 
in  our  direction." 

Thefellow-travellers  had  only  afew hours 
to  spare  at  Colombo  before  the  sailing  of 
the  Messageries  boat,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  time  to  purchase  a 
number  of  articles  which  Sir  Wilfrid's 
correspondents  had  begged  him  to  bring 
back.  They  would  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  getting  the  baubles  so  much  sooner  than 
they  expected.  Sir  Wilfrid  remarked,  ob- 
serving, too,  that  Edward  Danstan  was 
now  much  interested  in  the  wares,  which  he 
had  previously  regarded  with  indifference. 

"  I  wonder  whether  women  really  believe 
that  opals  are  unlucky,"  said  Edward  to 
his  friend,   as   they   were  inspecting  the 


jewel  trays  of  a  certain  trader  of  whom 
they  had  been  given  a  good  character. 

"  I'm  sure  they  do,"  replied  Sir 
Wilfrid,  "even  if  they  don't  acknowledge 
it — at  least,  under  certain  circumstances. 
I'm  convinced,  for  instance,  that  no  girl, 
unless  she  were  too  strong-minded  for  any 
man  to  care  for,  would  really  like  an 
'  engaged  '  ring  of  opals." 

"  I  daresay  you're  right."  Danstan 
replaced  on  the  tray  a  beautiful  scintillat- 
ing stone  he  had  been  handling,  and  smiling 
significantly  at  his  friend's  penetration  of 
his  purpose  (it  was  not  in  the  least  re- 
markable), requested  to  bo  shown  some 
cats'-eyes. 

"  Shall  you  do  anything  more  in  tor- 
toiseshell  ? "  asked  Esdaile,  who  was 
laboriously  consulting  his  note-book  for 
particulars  of  a  commission  ;  "or  are  you 
satisfied  with  your  inseparable  dagger  ?  " 

Danstan  did  not  want  anything  more  in 
tortoiseshell,  and  they  shortly  afterwards 
went  on  board  the  Roxalane. 

The  voyage  was  a  prosperous  one. 
Dunstan  had  no  return  of  illness,  and  by 
the  time  they  landed,  the  last  traces  of 
debility  left  by  the  fever  had  disappeared. 
He  was  indeed  thin  and  brown,  but  health 
had  returned  to  him ;  the  tonic  had  done  its 
work.  The  plans  of  the  friends  were  of 
delightful  vagueness,  the  perfection  of  ease 
and  liberty. 

"  London  first,  I  suppose  ?  "  And  the 
assent,  "  London  first,  of  course  !  "  had 
about  arranged  them. 

A  short  stay  at  Havre  sufficed  for  the 
purposes  of  Edward  Danstan,  and  it  was 
on  a  beautiful  autumnal  morning — when 
the  slight  keenness  in  the  air,  the  gentle 
touch  of  change  on  the  trees,  the  paler 
blue  in  the  cloud-flecked  sky,  were  all 
full  of  unspeakable  refreshment  to  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  travellers — that 
they  stepped  on  board  the  steamer  bound 
for  Southampton.  The  sea  was  smooth, 
and  the  boat  was  a  good  one;  the  "ran  " 
was  unusually  quick.  The  two  young  men 
were  in  the  highest  spirits.  Numbers  of 
yachts  and  shipping  of  all  sorts  dotted  the 
fair  expanse  of  Southampton  Water,  and 
the  familiar  scene  ashore  seemed  to  smile 
upon  them,  as  they  came  nearer  and  nearer 
to  its  crowding  life  and  stir. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Esdaile,  as  he  took 
Dunstan  by  the  arm,  when  the  various 
noises  of  disembarking  were  at  their  full 
height  of  discordance,  "and  there  they 
are — England,  home,  and  beauty  !  " 

A  little  later,  when  the  day  was  closing 
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in,  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  and  Dunstan  were 
looking  out  of  a  "window  of  the  brightly- 
lighted  room  on  the  ground  floor,  in  which 
they  were  about  to  dine,  enjoying  the 
strangeness,  and  yet  the  familiarity,  of  the 
scene,  when  an  open  carriage  drew  up  at 
the  entrance,  and  a  gentleman  stepped 
out,  followed  by  a  lady,  to  whom  he  said, 
within  the  hearing  of  the  two  young  men  : 

*'  It  is  late.  I  hope  you  have  not  taken 
cold  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  the  lady  answered  ; 
and,  passing  on  quickly,  she  entered  the 
hotel. 

At  an  exclamation  from  Dunstan,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Eadaile  turned,  and  saw  him  with 
a  bright  excited  look  in  his  face. 

"  That  is  she  !  "  he  said  ;  "  that  is  the 
girl  I  told  you  about — Miss  Chumleigh. 
Only  think  of  her  being  here  ?  Who  can 
she  be  with  ?  " 

He  had  left  the  window,  and  was  half- 
way to  the  door,  as  if  he  were  rushing  off  to 
make  enquiry,  when  Esdaile  stopped  him. 

"Stop,  stop,"  he  said.  "Take  care 
what  you  are  about.  I — I  am  so  sorry 
to  tell  you ;  so  sorry  you  did  not  know. 
Mi33  Chumleigh  is  married,  my  dear 
fellow." 

"  Married !  Laura  Chumleigh  married  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  is,  indeed.  How  was  it  you 
did  not  know  ?  We  certainly  talked  of  it 
at  Kandy.  Yes,  she  is  married  ;  and  that's 
her  husband  with  her — Mr.  Thornton." 


THE  LOST  TRIBES   OF  ANIMALS. 


WuBxnBU  any  new  species  of  animals 
have  come  into  existence  since  man  ap- 
peared on  this  earth  is  a  question  which 
we  leave  to  the  evolutionists.  The  Jewish 
rabbis  tell  ua  that  two,  the  cat  and  the 
pig,  date  from  the  time  of  the  flood — first 
appeared,  in  fact,  in  the  ark  while  it  was 
on  its  voyage ;  the  pig  having  been 
flpecially  created  to  eat  up  the  accumu- 
lating filth,  the  cat  to  keep  down  the 
numbers  of  rats  and  mice  with  which 
Noah  and  his  family  were  overrun. 

But,  however  this  matter  is  settled,  it  is 
certain  that  man  is  answerable  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  many  kinds  of  living  things 
once  numerous.  Wherever  he  comes, 
what  he  cannot  tame,  or  does  not  care  to 
tame,  he  destroys.  Our  forefathers,  or  at 
least  the  cave-men,  who  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  dwellers  in  Western  Europe,  lived 
among  reindeer,  bears,  hyenas,  woolly  ele- 
phants,   and    other    now   extinct   beasts. 


Whether  or  not  they  killed  these  out,  or 
whether  their  disappearance  is  due  to  a 
change  of  climate,  is  uncertain.  They  cer- 
tainly killed  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
cracked  their  bones  for  the  sake  of  the 
marrow.  And,  by-and-by,  our  more  imme- 
diate ancestors  got  rid  of  bears,  which  are 
said  to  have  lasted  in  Scotland  till  1057  ; 
of  wolves,  which  were  still  found  in  Ire- 
land a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
which,  in  Cromwell's  time,  roamed  in 
packs  even  round  -the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin;  of  beavers — well-known  in  his- 
toric times,  for  Nant-fragus,  which  you 
pass  as  you  go  from  Bangor  to  Snowdon, 
means  beaver  valley,  and  the  name  shows 
how  common  these  rodents  once  were 
in  Wales.  Lord  Bute,  by-the-way,  has 
brought  the  beaver  back  into  Arran, 
and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  it  should  not  build  its  dams  there 
as  successfully  as  in  the  American  back- 
woods. It  has  never  been  wholly  ex- 
tinct in  France ;  not  long  ago,  a  family 
of  beavers  was  found  on  one  of  the  islands 
on  the  Rhone — desolate  and  lonely  enough 
they  are  to  harbour  any  strange  creatures. 
Here  was  a  chance ;  had  they  been  only 
left  to  themselves,  real  beaver  might  have 
come  in  again  instead  of  silk  for  our  hats. 
But  no ;  they  were  killed  off,  and  the 
ninteenth  century  peasant  who  killed  them 
hadn't  any  more  notion  he  was  doing  a 
worse  than  foolish  thing  than  the  English 
boor  has,  who  shoots  some  rare  bird  which, 
the  last  of  its  race,  is  still  haunting  the 
fields  where  the  breed  once  abounded. 
As  with  beavers,  so  with  badgers  ;  they 
are  well-nigh  gone,  and  otters  too ;  and 
even  hedgehogs,  of  all  wild  things  the 
most  harmless.  Even  the  mole,  that 
pattern  deep-drainer,  is  being  persecuted 
out  of  existence  by  those  who,  did  they 
see  their  own  interests,  would  encourage 
him  on  their  clay  lands. 

Some  of  these  animals  made  a  good 
fight  against  extinction.  The  bison  lasted 
on  in  Europe  much  better  than  his  name- 
sake seems  likely  to  last  in  America. 
There  are  a  few  of  the  European  bison, 
strictly  preserved,  in  the  forest  of  Bielo- 
vicza  in  Lithuania,  and  there  are  a  few  in 
the  Caucasus  ;  while  of  the  bison  of  the 
prairies  there  will  soon  not  be  one  left, 
unless  Congress  takes  steps  to  protect 
them.  They  and  the  red  men  are  going 
together.  Perhaps  a  few  may  be  parked 
for  a  time  in  some  part  of  the  Yoseraite 
Valley ;  but  the  end  will  be  that,  when 
all  the  stuffed  bisons  have  got  too  shabby 
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to  be  kept,  any  longer,  the  creature  will 
only  be  known  from  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions, and  from  a  skeleton  here  and  there. 
That  is  how  the  dodo  is  known.  So  lon^ 
as  there  were  only  the  pictures,  people  said 
it  was  an  imaginary  bird,  like  those  on 
Chinese  vases ;  but  the  skeleton  has  lately 
been  discovered,  to  the  confusion  of 
sceptics  and  the  credit  of  the  old  voyagers 
and  naturalists. 

The  dodo  certainly  did  not  make  a 
good  fight  for  existence,  but  then  it  was 
not  at  all  good  at  self-defence,  and  it  was 
hemmed  in  on  a  little  island  whence  there 
was  no  escape.  Seals,  sea-lions,  walruses, 
manatees,  or  "  mermaids,"  and  such-like 
will,  with  the  whalebone  and  other  whales, 
all  go  in  time,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  first, 
because  they  have  the  recesses  of  the  icy 
sea  to  hide  in.  Even  the  great  auk 
and  the  bustard  outlasted  the  dodo,  for 
they  had  a  wider  range,  and  both  of  them 
could  fly  a  little,  whereas  the  dodo  was  as 
incapable  of  flight  as  an  emu  or  an  ostrich. 
Why  small  islands  should  have  been  the 
special  home  of  big  birds  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  so  it  is  ;  the  Mauritius  had  its 
dodo,  the  still  smaller  island  of  Rodriguez 
had  a  huge  kind  of  hen,  of  which  more 
anon. 

The  Mauritius  was  discovered  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  Pedro  de  Mascarenhas,  from  whom  the 
name  Mascarenes  was  given  to  the  three 
islands,  better  known  as  St.  Maurice,  St, 
Rodriguez,  and  St.  ApoUonia,  afterwards 
called  Bourbon,  and  by  the  French  revolu- 
tionaries re- christened  Reunion.  There 
were  neither  men  nor  fourfooted  things 
on  the  islands  ;  but  birds  of  all  kinds  were 
found  in  vast  numbers — among  them  the 
solitary  or  large  hen  of  Rodriguez,  and  the 
dronte  or  dodo.  Very  soon  after  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  1608,  came  the  Dutch,  who, 
struck  with  the  glorious  tropical  vegetation, 
and  finding  the  island  handily  placed  as  a 
port  of  call  betweeu  the  Cape  and  the  Indies, 
took  possession  of  what  was  thenceforward 
Sb.  Maurice,  or  Mauritius.  Cornelius  van 
Neck,  the  Dutch  commander,  had  the  chief 
vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the 
island  described.  The  dodo  he  calls 
walgvogel  (sickening  bird),  on  account 
of  its  extreme  ugliness.  He  found  it  very 
bad  eating;  and,  all  allowance  made  for 
his  having  probably  chanced  upon  a  vene- 
rable patriarch,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
later  accounts  that  the  dodo  did  not  be- 
come extinct — as  the  oyster  is  in  danger 
of   doing — by  reason   of  it^    being  such 


appetising  food.  It  looks,  indeed,  in  its 
picture  in  the  British  Museum,  like  a 
tightly-tied  pudding  set  upon  legs ;  but 
the  proof  of  the  pudding — you  know  the 
proverb,  and  van  Neck  has  left  his  dis- 
appointment on  record,  I  won't  quote 
the  Dutch — how  is  it  that  nearly  every 
Dutchman  speaks  English,  while  so  very 
few  of  us  return  the  compliment  ? — but  I 
will  quote  the  quaint  old  French,  into 
which,  within  a  few  years  of  its  publi- 
cation, the  Dutch  narrative  was  translated. 
It  will  be  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who 
care  to  note  how  languages  change : 
"  C'est  ung  oiseau  par  nous  norame  oiseau 
de  nausee,  a  I'instar  d'une  eigne,  ont  le 
cul  rond,  convert  de  deux  ou  trois 
plumettes  crepues,  carent  des  ailes,  mais 
au  lieu  d'icelles  ont  ilz  trois  ou  quatre 
plumettes  noires.  Des  susdicts  oiseaux 
nous  avons  prins  une  certaine  quantite ; 
avons  cuict  ces  oiseaux ;  estoit  si  coriace 
que  ne  le  povious  assez  bouillir,  mais  I'avons 
menge  a  demy  cru  !  "  Compare  with  this 
the  following,  from  Herbert's  Travels, 
published  in  1634 :  "  The  dodo,  so  named 
by  the  Portuguese  with  reference  to  its 
simplicity,  is  a  bird  which  for  shape  and 
rareness  might  be  called  a  phcenix,  wer't 
in  Arabia.  Her  body  is  round  and  ex- 
treame  fat ;  her  slow  pace  begets  that 
corpulence;  better  to  the  eye  than  the 
stomack ;  greasie  appetites  might  perhaps 
commend  them,  but  to  the  indifferent 
about  curious  nourishment  'twould  prove 
offensive.  Let's  take  her  picture  ;  her 
visage  darts  forth  melancholic,  as  sensible 
of  nature's  injurie  in  framing  so  great  and 
massie  a  body  to  be  directed  by  such  small 
and  complementall  wings  as  are  unable  to 
hoise  her  from  the  ground,  serving  only 
to  prove  her  a  bird,  which  might  otherwise 
be  doubted  of," 

And  then  he  describes  her  as  fully  as  if 
he  had  seen  the  picture  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  he  very  probably  bad,  for  it 
was  painted  long,  long  ago  in  Holland,  by 
Roelandt  Savery,  and  soon  made  its  way 
over  to  England,  where,  after  sundry 
adventures,  it  got  into  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
miscellaneous  collection,*  and  was  given 
to  the  nation  by  his  legatee.  Herbert 
adds  the  usual  stuff  about  its  digesting 
stones  and  iron  *' like  the  Africk  oestrich;" 
but  otherwise  his  picture  is  quite  accurate, 


*  Sir  Hans  not  only  himself  gathered  curios,  but 
inspired  his  household  with  the  love  of  collecting 
them.  His  valet,  Salter,  was  the  "Don  Saltoro," 
whose  museum  long  existed  in  Cheyne  Walk,  where 
it  still  gives  its  name  to  a  public-house. 
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as  are  those  of  Willoughby,  who  copies 
Jacob  Bontius's  great  work  on  the  natural 
and  medical  history  of  the  East  Indies, 
published  in  1658.  Ray,  who  put  forth 
editions  of  Willoughby's  Ornithology  in 
1678  and  ten  years  after,  says:  "We  have 
seen  this  bird  dried,  or  its  skin  stuffed  in 
Tradescant's  Museum."  John  Tradescant, 
presumably  a  Cornishman,  lived  in  Charles 
the  First's  time,  in  Turret  House,  as  it 
was  called,  in  the  South  Lambeth  Road. 
There  were  his  gardens,  close  by  Meadow 
Place  and  Spring  Lane.  But  these  rural 
names,  alas,  are  only  names.  Turret 
House  and  its  gardens  are  both  swallowed 
up  in  Nine  Elms  Brewery.  You  may  see 
the  antiquarian's  tomb,  however,  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth, 
strangely  decorated  with  pyramids  and 
palms,  and  death's  heads  and  pelicans ; 
and  inside  the  church  is  a  slab  to  Elias 
Ashmole,  to  whom  Tradescant  bequeathed 
his  collection,  and  who  transferred  it  to 
Oxford,  where  it  still  flourishes  as  "the 
Ashmolean."  Thither  went  the  dodo  with 
Guy  Fawkes's  lantern,  a  copy-book  of 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  a  sampler  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  rest;  and  there  it  grew 
year  by  year  dustier  and  shabbier,  until 
in  1765  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  other 
curators,  fearing  the  sampler  and  copy- 
book might  become  moth-eaten,  ordered 
the  poor  bird  to  be  burned.  Fortu- 
nately the  beak  and  one  foot  were  pre- 
served, and  these,  with  another  foot  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  skull  in  the  museum 
at  Copenhagen,  were,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  all  that  remained  of  the  dodo  except 
tradition.  No  wonder  some  savans  said 
there  never  had  been  such  a  creature. 
Those  were  the  days  in  which  a  "  mermaid  " 
made  of  a  monkey's  skin,  fastened  as  dex- 
terously as  none  but  a  Chinaman  could 
fasten  it  to  some  fish's  tail,  used  often 
to  be  imported,  and  was  believed  in  by  a 
much  more  educated  folk  than  those  who 
frequent  Barnum's  museum,  or  even  than 
many  who  are  admitted  to  the  manatee's 
toilet  at  "Westminster.  The  dodo,  it  was 
said,  was  no  more  real  than  the  mer- 
maid ;  the  foot  was  that  of  some  over- 
grown turkey,  and  the  beak  was  pieced 
together,  "  mermaid  "  fashion,  out  of  those 
of  an  albatross  and  an  ostrich.  Odium 
Bcientificum  is  Eometimes  as  bitter  as 
odium  theologicum ;  and  in  our  Linnaean 
Society  were  some  lively  disputes  as  to 
the  existence  of  "Didus  the  Dodo." 
When  men  began  to  enquire,  the  dodo  had 
long  been  extinct;    and  as  the  fauna  of 


the  nearest  parts  of  Africa  is  as  unlike 
those  of  the  islands  as  if  those  islands 
formed  part  of  a  submerged  continent, 
there  was  no  hope  that  a  living  specimen 
ever  would  be  discovered.  As  early  as 
1693,  less  than  two  centuries  after  its 
discovery,  the  French  naturalist,  Leguat, 
thoroughly  explored  the  Mauritius.  The 
island  is  one  which  can  be  explored,  un- 
like New  Zealand,  where  there  are  unpene- 
trated  recesses  in  which  sanguine  people 
hope  that  the  moa  may  still  be  lurking. 
Leguat  found  no  dodos,  and  nobody  on  the 
island  had  ever  seen  one  alive.  Cauche,  a 
French  traveller,  who  touched  at  Mauritius 
on  his  way  to  Madagascar  in  1638,  saw 
the  dodo,  or  Nazareth  bird,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  noticed  the  careless  way  in  which 
it  laid  its  eggs  on  a  heap  of  grass  exposed 
to  every  passer-by.  That,  they  tell  us,  is 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  New 
Zealand  birds  are  become  extinct ;  none 
of  them  had  those  cunning  arts  of  nest- 
hiding  which  our  birds  practise;  eggs 
were  tapu  (tabooed),  and  therefore  Maori 
boys  never  went  bird-nesting ;  hence 
concealment  was  not  a  necessity,  and  the 
poor  things  could  not  learn  it  all  at  once 
when  less  scrupulous  English  lads  began 
to  run  about  the  country.  But  the  dodo 
had  other  foes  besides  those — pigs,  dogs, 
and  cats,  as  well  as  men — who  took  its 
eggs.  Dutch  sailors  found  dodo's  flesh, 
bad  as  it  was,  better  than  perpetual  salt- 
junk  ;  and  one  Van  Heemskirk,  who 
touched  at  Mauritius  in  1601,  gives  an 
account  of  a  dodo-battue,  in  which  the 
sailors  knocked  the  clumsy,  helpless  birds 
on  the  head  with  short  sticks,  and  this 
is  no  doubt  a  sample  of  what  went  on  till 
there  were  no  more  dodos  to  be  killed. 

Granted  there  had  been  dodos,  the  next 
thing  was  to  settle  what  family  of  birds 
they  belonged  to.  Most  naturalists  seized 
on  the  secondary  fact  of  the  creature  having 
only  make-believe  wings,  and  classed  it 
with  ostriches  and  cassowaries,  or  else  with 
penguins.  De  Blainville,  looking  solely  to 
the  beak,  classed  it  with  the  vultures ;  but 
the  idea  of  a  bird  of  prey  of  such  a  very 
unwarliko  and  unwieldly  shape  was  too 
ridiculous ;  besides,  what  could  it  have  got 
to  eat  in  an  island  where  there  must  have 
been  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  carrion  ? 
Thirty  years  ago  a  strange  kind  of  pigeon, 
with  hooked  beak,  small  wings,  and  big  feet 
fit  for  much  walking,  was  found  in  the 
Samoa  islands,  and  looked  so  like  a  minia- 
ture dodo  that  it  was  named  didnnculuc, 
little    dodo.      Our    naturalist    Strickland 
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studied  the  Oxford  leg  and  beak,  and  the 
British  Museum  picture,  till  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  creature  was  neither  an 
ostrich  nor  a  vulture,  nor  one  of  the  barn- 
door fowl  race,  but  was  a  colossal  wingless 
pigeon. 

A  few  years  ago,  however,  in  draining  a 
little  marsh  in  the  Mauritius,  poetically 
named  the  Pool  of  Dreams,  they  found  a 
quantity  of  dodos'  bones.  These  were  sent 
to  England,  and  the  zoologists  at  once  went 
to  work,  the  result  being  that  the  dodo 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  no  existing 
genus  ;  it  was  a  nonsuch,  a  creature  alto- 
gether sui  generis. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  several  other 
species  which  have  become  extinct  since 
the  Mascarenes  were  discovered.  Old 
voyagers  talk  of  huge  water  hens,  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  parrot,  and  of  a  red  hen 
with  a  snipe's  bill.  The  solitary  hen  of 
B/odriguez,  too,  seems  to  have  been  a  gal- 
linaceous bird.  Thig  was  still  numerous 
when  Leguat  visited  the  islands  inl691,and 
stayed  there  more  than  two  years.  The 
solitary  could  fly ;  but  then  it  only  laid 
one  egg,  and  it  was  excellent  eating. 
Moreover,  it  was  worth  hunting,  for 
sometimes  in  the  season  it  weighed  as 
much  as  forty-five  pounds.  No  wonder 
that  not  long  after  Leguat  the  Huguenot, 
wandering  over  the  world  to  find  a  refuge 
from  persecution,  described  it  in  enthu- 
siastic terms,  nothing  remained  of  the 
solitary  except  some  bones  encrusted  in 
stalagmite.  We  have  not  even  a  picture 
of  it. 

Bourbon  had  its  extinct  birds  also  :  a 
white  dodo,  of  which  there  is  a  picture 
extant ;  also  a  solitary  quite  different  in 
colour  from  that  of  Rodriguez ;  and  "  the 
blue  bird,"  apparently  a  kind  of  sultana 
hen,  in  describing  whose  magnificence  the 
old  travellers  vie  with  one  other. 

New  Zealand  and  Madagascar  have 
still  stranger  birds  to  boast  of.  Indeed, 
the  connection  of  big  birds  with  islands  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  gives  colour  to 
the  view  that  these  islands  are  the  remains 
of  a  submerged  continent  in  which  animal 
life  took  different  forms  from  what  it  has 
taken  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It 
perhaps  strengthens  this  view  that  the 
Malagesi,  or  language  of  Madagascar,  has 
very  close  affinities  with  that  of  the  Tonga 
islands.  Anyhow,  the  moa  (dinornis 
giganteus,  gigantic  monster-bird),  which 
must  have  been  about  as  big  as  a  giraffe, 
is  not  merely  a  legend  of  Maori  song.  Its 
bones — more  than  onceits  entire  skeleton — 


have  been  found  in  river  terraces,  mixed 
with  those  of  man,  and  with  bits  of  char- 
coal and  other  evidences  that,  at  feasts 
which  took  place  not  so  long  ago,  moa 
and  man  were  eaten  together.  A  moa's 
egg,  or  at  least  the  cast  of  one,  is  often 
found  in  museums,  and  makes  the  ostrich's 
egg  seem  very  small  indeed.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  moa,  if  not  more;  indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  had  as  great  a  ten- 
dency to  break  into  permanent  varieties 
as  pigeons.  Unable  to  fly,  for  want  of 
proper  wings,  and  to  swim,  owing  to  the 
length  of  their  legs,  they  were  confined 
each  to  the  district  where  it  "  growed," 
as  Topsy  says ;  and  therefore  local  pecu- 
liarities of  food  and  climate  told  much 
more  than  they  tell  on  less  sedentary 
creatures.  How  do  we  know  all  this 
about  the  moa  ?  Well,  no  one  would  try 
to  draw  its  picture  as  a  companion  to  that 
of  the  dodo;  but  still  Professor  Ow^en, 
we  know,  could  tell  from  a  single  bone 
what  sort  of  a  creature  it  had  belonged  to ; 
and  therefore  we  may  trust  him  to  have 
been  right  in  classifying  and  distinguishing 
the  many  whole  skeletons  of  moas.  Are 
there  any  moas  now  ?  Dr.  Thompson — 
who,  we  believe,  married  a  Maori ;  a  much 
better  thing,  by-the-way,  than  exter- 
minating them — thinks  not ;  and  he  has 
hunted  for  moas  high  and  low,  and  has 
made  many  finds  of  vast  quantities  of 
bones  deposited  in  caverns — as  cave-bears' 
bones  are  in  England.  He  argues  from 
the  silence  of  Captain  Cook  and  D'Urville, 
who — especially  the  latter — would  almost 
surely  have  heard  of  them  had  they 
still  existed  in  their  day.  The  Maoris, 
coming  into  a  land  where  there  were  no 
quadrupeds  for  food,  would,  he  thinks,  have 
made  short  work  with  such  easily-captured 
creatures.  That  some  remains  have  been 
found  in  a  wonderful  state  of  freshness  is 
due,  he  says,  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
natives,  however,  whose  songs  are  full  of 
heroic  exploits  in  moa-hunting,  affirm  that 
there  are  still  some  moas  left.  Here  and 
there  a  Maori  is  found  who  has  actually 
seen  one ;  but  nobody  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  produce  a  moa's  feather,  or  any  equally 
stubborn  fact.  Twelve  years  ago  some 
Otago  gold-diggers  found  a  skeleton, 
apparently  only  a  few  years'  old,  lying  on 
a  sandheap  not  far  from  Dunedin.  The 
cartilages,  and  tendons,  and  ligaments 
still  adhered  to  the  bones ;  part  of  the 
skin  was  still  whole,  and  was  covered  with 
quills  of  the  same  peculiar  form  as  those 
of  the   emus.      There  was   even   a  little 
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feather  on  some  of  the  quills.  "  The  bird 
mast  have  been  alive  ten  jears  ago,"  said 
the  zoologist  to  whom  the  remains  were 
sent.  So  there  is  yet  a  hope  that,  in  the 
still  unexplored  parts  of  the  middle  island, 
much  of  which  was  never  penetrated  by 
the  natives,  one  of  the  many  kinds  of 
moa  may  survive. 

Before  very  long  those  brown,  long- 
billed,  stout-footed  birds,  the  New  Zealand 
apteryx,  will  also  be  numbered  among 
the  lost  tribes.  They  cannot  get  away 
fast,  for  their  feet  are  not  made  for  rapid 
locomotion,  and  their  wings  are  more 
rudimentary  than  those  of  the  emus ;  and 
just  as  there  are  kangaroo-dogs,  so  there 
are  dogs  trained  to  hunt  the  apteryx,  and 
to  drive  him  out  of  his  hole.  His  fate 
should  be  a  warning  against  not  using  our 
advantages.  Hundreds  of  generations  back 
his  ancestors,  perhaps,  voted  wings  a  bore. 
Food  was  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
what  was  the  use  of  being  worried  with  a 
pair  of  big  appendages  which  only  made 
the  body  hot  and  uncomfortable  ?  So  the 
wings,  never  exercised,  grew  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker ;  as  human  arms  would 
possibly  do  if  generation  after  generation 
ceased  to  exercise  them.  And  then,  when 
the  colonists  came  with  their  dogs,  the 
wings  were  powerless,  and  the  birds 
perished  in  consequence. 

Nor  is  the  destraction  confined  to 
wingless  birds.  The  strigops,  a  strange 
compound  of  owl  and  parrot^ — or  rather 
the  only  nocturnal  species  of  parrot — is 
being  killed  out.  In  England  people  are 
very  foolishly  in  the  habit  of  killing  owls 
as  vermin  ;  whereas,  since  they  are  sworn 
enemies  of  mice,  they  ought  to  be  among 
the  farmer's  chief  friends.  So  no  wonder 
the  strigops,  in  spite  of  its  plumage — dull 
green  striped  with  black — is  treated  by  the 
colonists  as  owls  are  treated  at  home  ;  and 
since  it  is  as  big  as  a  hen,  and  seldom  uses 
its  wings,  but  just  runs  into  its  hole,  it  is 
only  too  easily  exterminated. 

Madagascar  seems  to  have  had  its  moa, 
bigger  even  than  most  of  the  New 
Zealand  species.  Some  fossil,  or  rather 
petrified,  eggs  were  brought  to  Prance  in 
1851  by  Captain  Abadie,  and  were  laid 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  the 
great  naturalist,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire. 
They  were  six  times  the  size  of  an  ostrich's 
egg — equivalent,  that  is,  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  hen's  eggs — and  capable  of 
holding  more  than  eight  litres. 

A  few  fragments  of  bone  enabled  M.  St. 
Hilaire  to  reconstruct  the  creature,  which 


he  christened  aepyornis  maximns.  But 
it  was  not  till  quite  lately  that  a  joung 
naturalist,  M.  Grandidier,  who  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  Madagascar, 
found  several  more  aepyornis  bones  in 
a  swamp  at  Amboulisate,  on  the  west 
coast.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  moa, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  several 
species ;  one  of  much  largt  r  size  than  the 
rest.  According  to  the  natives,  gigantic 
birds  still  exist  in  the  unexplored  parts 
of  the  island.  Possibly  the  existence  of 
these  huge  birds  may  have  helped  to  make 
the  early  Arabian  sailors  believe  in  the 
roc.  As  far  as  wings  go,  the  roc  is  more 
of  the  albatross  kind,  but  its  egg  would 
almost  have  rivalled  that  of  the  sepyornia. 

Nowhere  has  the  loss  of  whole  tribes 
of  birds  gone  on  so  rapidly  as  in  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere ;  but 
here,  in  the  north,  we  have  our  losses  also. 
The  bustard  is  now  unknown  in  England. 
A  century  ago  flocks  of  bustards  were 
hunted  every  year  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Cambridgeshire  heaths.  The  capercailzie, 
once  abundant  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
had  become  totally  extinct,  when,  less 
than  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  re-introduced 
from  Norway  into  the  Scotch  forests. 
The  great  auk  is  almost  a  myth,  A 
cracked  great  auk's  egg  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago  for  twenty  pounds,  and  a 
perfect  one  for  thirty  pounds.  It  used  to 
swarm  on  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe 
and  America  in  such  numbers  that  the 
kitchenmiddens  of  Denmark  and  Scan- 
dinavia are  full  of  its  bones ;  which  were 
picked  and  then  cracked  for  the  marrow 
by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  North 
Europe, 

But  for  the  Sea-bird  Protection  Bill  we 
should,  ere  this,  have  had  no  grebes  left. 
Do  you  remember  how  they  were  being 
used  up  for  muffs  as  well  as  for  ladies' 
hats  ?  Kingfishers — did  the  Bill  come  too 
late  to  save  them  ?  and  jays — handsomest 
of  all  our  birds  t  xcept  kingfishers  ?  Some 
people  say  that  even  humming  birds  would 
have  become  extinct,  had  the  fashion  of 
wearing  them  in  hats  lasted  much  longer. 
What  a  dull,  commonplace  world  it  will 
be,  if  it  lasts  long  enough,  when  golden 
eagles — and,  in  fact,  eagUs  of  all  kinds — 
and  golden  orioles,  and  every  bird  and 
beast  except  those  that  can  be  tamed  and 
bred,  shall  have  gone  the  way  of  the  dodo, 
and  the  urus,  and  the  cave-bear,  and  the 
moa,  and  the  sea-calf. 

To  kill  off  birds  of  prey  is,  they  tell  us, 
foolish  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view. 
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Despite  all  that  the  humanitarians  say, 
some  small  birds  are  as  fond  of  corn  as 
blackbirds  undoubtedly  are  of  cherries ; 
yet,  to  kill  off  small  birds  indiscriminately 
is  to  .subject  yourself  to  a  plague  of  insects. 
Wherever  a  sparrow  club  has  thriven  the 
grubs  have  thriven  also.  The  writer  has 
seen  acres  of  orchard  in  Normandy  as  bare 
of  leaves  in  summer  as  if  it  was  mid- 
winter. "  What's  killed  the  trees  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  They're  not  dead,  sir.  It's  the 
caterpillars."  Mossoo,  with  his  game- 
bag  and  breech-loading  fowling-piece,  had 
pi'ked  off  all  the  small  birds  for  his  pot- 
au-feu,  and  so  he  lost  his  whole  crop  of 
apples.  A  little  wholesome  neglect  would 
allow  nature  to  set  things  right.  Spare 
your  hawks  and  owls,  and  they  will  keep 
down  the  sparrows  without  exterminating 
them. 

As  for  the  dodo,  it  is  too  late — •**  gone  is 
gone,  beyond  recall;"  but  let  everyone 
who  is  going  to  a  colony,  and  everyone 
who  has  any  friends  about  to  emigrate, 
determine  to  do  something  for  the  many 
species  just  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  It 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  the  only  seals  in 
the  world  were  those  in  the  different 
^ological  gardens ;  and  if  there  were  no 
whale  left  except  one  which  they  were 
trying  to  keep  alive  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium.  Yet  seals  and  whales  will  go, 
like  the  strigops,  unless  fishers  have  the 
good  sense  to  fix  a  "  close  time,"  and  to 
keep  to  it. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

IV. 

Vert  anxiously  is  our  poor  shepherd 
looking  out  for  us,  as  we  at  length  rumble 
up  to  the  door  of  our  caravanserai.  His 
flock  has  to-day  been  dispersed  in  various 
directions.  A  considerable  portion  has 
been  with  Figaro  and  ourselves  to  Ver- 
sailles. Others  have  been  traversing  in 
similar  state,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
another  Figaro,  though  surely  an  inferior 
one  to  ours,  the  "  grand  boulevards," 
through  which  Dick  and  I  roamed  last 
night,  only  on  this  occasion  along  their 
whole  length,  from  the  fashionable  Made- 
leine to  the  far-off  and  anything  but 
fashionable  Place  du  Trone,  where  once  the 
terrible  Saint  Guillotine  set  up  her  awful 
altar,  and  lapped  her  daily  dole  of  the  best 
blood  of  France.  Thence,  after  visiting 
what  are  by  poetic  license  termed  "  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  " — and  which  really 
do  afford    the    flying   visitor    almost  as 


good  a  general  idea  of  those  remarkable 
works,  as  the  "  specimen  brick  "  afforded 
of  the  Roman  Capitol — they  have  been 
making  their  way  to  "  the  Donjon  Port," 
and  the  Forest  of  Vincenues ;  have  visited 
the  Redoubt  of  the  Faisanderie;  have 
moralised,  always  under  the  guidance  of 
their  Figaro,  over  the  "Battle-fields  of 
Champigny,  the  Ruins,  the  Monument, 
and  the  Prussian  cemeteries  ; "  have  ad- 
mired the  Panorama  of  Paris,  and  lunched, 
let  us  hope  favourably,  at  Joinville,  and  so 
have  made  their  way,  by  the  Valley  of  the 
Marne,  the  Redoubt  of  La  Gravelle,  the 
outside  of  the  Mazas  prison — inside  of 
which  M.  Victor  Hugo's  friends  were  bo 
uncomfortable  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
— and  the  great  terminus  of  the  Lyons 
railway — to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  the 
H6tel  de  Ville — almost  rebuilt  now — 
the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques,  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  home.  Some  eager  spirits 
have  been  toiling  the  livelong  day  from 
glass  case  to  glass  case  of  the  huge  bazaar 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  But  however 
diverse  may  have  been  our  other  occupa- 
tions, in  one  thing  we  seem  to  have  united 
with  a  painful  unanimity,  and  that  is  in 
ignoring  the  fact  that,  not  only  are  the 
whole  forty-six  of  us  bound  to  start  this 
very  evening,  by  express  train,  from  the 
station  at  the  far-off  top  of  the  Boulevard 
de  Strasbourg,  but  that  our  forty-six  beds 
are  already  bespoken  from  night  to  night 
all  along  our  route  from  Bale  to  Mont 
Blanc,  and  that  the  missing  of  a  single 
train  will  upset  the  whole  "  concatenation 
accordingly,"  from  beginning  to  end. 

Poor  Mr.  Dorling !  He  has  not  for- 
gotten it.  He  is  as  courteous  as  ever.  If 
such  a  thing  were  conceivable,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  he  is  even  more  so. 
But  if  ever  gentle  shepherd  could  be 
tempted  to  wish  that  his  wandering  mutton 
had  already  become  mutton  indeed,  to  be 
straightway  packed  and  sent  off  without 
risk  of  further  aberration,  our  patient 
pastor  must  surely  be  entertaining  that 
aspiration  now. 

To  make  matters  better,  the  authorities 
at  the  "Chief  Gawk's  Offices,"  with  that 
contempt  for  mere  details  as  to  times  of 
starting,  &c.,  which  I  have  already  noticed 
more  than  once,  and  which  no  doubt 
springs  naturally  from  extreme  familiarity, 
have  set  down  our  hour  of  departure  some 
twenty  minutes  or  so  later  than  has  in  fact 
been  fixed  by  the  railway  company.  The 
majority  of  us,  especially  those  who,  like 
Dick  and  myself,  have  devoted  any  time  to  a 
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critical  study  of  the  Railway  Book  and  the 
Excursionist's  Gazette,  of  course  accept 
our  shepherd's  statement  of  this  pleasant 
fact  "with  unquestioning  resignation.  Our 
friend  the  stout  lady,  who  has  been 
sitting  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
the  full  dust  of  the  huge  hind-wheel, 
till  there  is  not  an  inch  of  her  natural  self 
visible  anywhere,  sighs  deeply  as  the  ever- 
sympathetic  pastor  himself  flies  to  order 
the  very  needful  supply  of  hot  water,  and 
meekly  abandons  all  hope  of  getting,  before 
she  starts,  a  mouthful  of  anything  more 
sustaining  than  the  dust,  of  which  she  has 
by  this  time  swallowed  at  least  as  much  of 
her  predestined  peck  as  on  the  whole  she 
cares  to  take  at  a  single  sitting.  Nelly 
Rivers — she  has  insisted  on  my  calling 
her  Nelly,  and  Dick  I  can  see  is  not 
very  far-off  from  following  suit — agrees 
with  Dick  and  me  that,  in  face  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  journey,  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  dust  we  have  accumulated 
externally  on  the  top  of  the  van,  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  internal  vacuum  en- 
gendered by  a  seven  hours'  drive  and  walk, 
diversified  only  by  a  by  no  means  abun- 
dant lunch.  Most  of  us,  it  seems,  are  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  rush  for  the  seats 
reserved  for  us  at  the  table-d'hote,  our 
American  tourist  observing,  as  he  does  so, 
that  he  "reckons  he's  had  some  practice 
about  the  Missouri  steamers,  to  say  nothen 
of  up  the  coast  from  San  Juan  to  'Frisco ; 
and  ef  he  can't  stow  away  wood  and  water 
enough  to  keep  his  in  gin  going  for  the 
night  whilst  them  crabshelled  cusses  of 
waiters  is  fooling  around  with  plates  of 
hot  slops,  that  isn't  strong  enough  to  wash 
the  spoons  in,  he  guesses  the  shepherd  may 
jest  clear  out  without  him,  and  write  him 
off  as  net  profit." 

But  Manchester  and  Checksuit  are  not 
so  accommodating.  Manchester,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  has  not  returned  in  the  most 
amiable  of  humours.  The  luncheon  at  Ver- 
sailles put  him  out,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  diflBculty  that  he  was  finally  induced 
to  pay  what  he  denounced  as  an  exorbitant 
charge  for  rubbish  he  couldn't  eat.  Now 
Manchester  declares — with,  on  the  whole, 
more  force  than  politeness — that  he  doesn't 
believe  a  word  about  any  mistake  in  the 
time;  and,  further,  that  if  there  be  any 
mistake,  that  is  no  affair  of  hie,  and  if  he 
loses  his  train  by  it,  Messrs.  Gawk  will 
have  to  find  him  another.  He  believes  he 
has  paid  for  his  dinner.  If  he  hasn't,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Dcrling  will  have  the  extreme 
politencBS  to  set  him  right ;  and  he  thinks 


he'll  be  able  to  draw  him  a  cheque  for  the 
amount,  &c.  &c.  To  aU  of  which  Checksuit, 
who  found  the  wine  at  luncheon  so  sour 
that  he  was  obliged  to  dilate  it  freely  with 
cognac,  and  who  appears  to  have  utilised 
our  half-hour's  halt  by  the  "exterior  of 
the  famous  Sevres  manufactory,"  to  the 
liberal  irrigation  of  his  dusty  throat  with 
the  same  inspiring  fluid,  chimes  in  with  jo- 
cose remarks  of  "  'Ear,  'ear  !  "  "  Time  was 
made  for  slaves!"  "No  tricks  upon 
travellers,  Mr.  D. !  "  and  so  forth. 

How  it  is  that  the  badgered  shepherd 
maintains  his  temper  I  cannot  say,  unless 
perhaps  it  is  that,  as  Dick  whispers  to 
Nelly,  such  a  temper  as  his  must  be  is 
really  worth  keeping  at  any  cost.  But 
somehow  he  not  only  performs  that 
seemingly  impossible  feat,  but  actually 
succeeds,  to  my  deep  regret,  in  ultimately 
persuading  both  recalcitrants  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  information,  and  carries  off 
the  whole  forty-six  of  us  in  triumph  to 
the  Gare  de  I'Est. 

A  formidable  body  we  are,  as  we  make 
our  way  en  masse  into  the  dingy  waiting- 
room,  and  anything  but  welcoming  are  the 
glances  we  receive  from  the  score  or  so  of 
intending  passengers,  already  flattening 
their  expectant  noses  against  the  glass 
panes  of  the  folding-doors  leading  on  to 
the  platform.  Nor,'  indeed,  altogether 
without  reason,  for  Checksuit  and  Man- 
chester, and  two  or  three  others  of  the 
more  enterprising  among  us,  swoop  down 
upon  them  like  wolves  upon  the  fold, 
and  the  plaintive  "  Mais,  messieurs !  "  of 
feminine  remonstrance,  alternates  with  the 
threatening  "Aliens  done!"  of  male  in- 
dignation, as  they  work  their  energetic 
way  towards  the  front.  The  rest  of  us 
accept  the  shepherd's  assurance  that  special 
places  have  already  been  retained  for  us, 
and  wait  quietly  in  the  rear  till  the  doors 
are  opened  and  the  rush  is  over.  Then, 
in  a  compact  body,  we  hurry  across  the 
platform  to  where,  upon  half-a-dozen  con- 
secutive doors,  the  bright  brass  "  plaques  " 
proclaim  that  the  compartments  to  which 
these  give  admittance  are  reserved  for  this 
especial  "Parti  de  Gawks,"  and  in  another 
five  minutes  we  are  ail  safely  packed ;  and 
our  gentle  shepherd,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
passing  his  handkerchief  across  his  fore- 
head with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  breathes 
freely  once  more. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  time 
we  have  not  brought  with  us  all  our 
worldly  goods,  as  we  did  on  the  journey 
from  Newhaven.     One  young  lady,  indeed. 
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of  about  forty  or  so,  with  piercing  black 
eyes  and  a  fascinating  manner,  has  not  yet 
learned  the  lesson  that  in  the  matter  of 
porters,  as  in  other  things,  French  railways 
are  managed  on  more  economical  principles 
than  English,  and  has  brought  her  bag,  and 
her  dressing-case,  and  her  big  bundle  of 
wraps,  and  her  little  bundle  of  parasols, 
and  so  forth.  But  Miss  Lydyer  likes  to 
be  "independent,"  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  independence  does  not  cost 
her  much.  Checksuit,  indeed,  who  is  a 
young  man  of  great  personal  attractions, 
with  glowing  locks,  much  macassared,  a 
brilliant  if  somewhat  mottled  complexion, 
a  gorgeous  blue  scarf,  and  a  magnificent 
carbuncle  pin,  does  not  respond  to  her 
confiding  request  for  assistance  with  any- 
thing like  the  promptitude  such  an  appeal 
should  awaken  in  the  chivalrous  bosom. 
On  the  contrary,  Checksuit  unhesitatingly, 
if  somewhat  allegorically,  replies  that  "it 
ain't  good  enough,"  and  that  "  Joseph  has 
his  own  little  fish  to  fry."  But  the  mild 
young  man  who  is  making  his  first  tour 
all  by  himself,  and  who — from  the  way  in 
which  he  starts,  and  blushes,  and  slinks 
away  into  corners,  and  lives  generally  in  a 
state  of  chronic  antagonism  with  his  own 
arms  and  legs — does  not  appear  to  have 
done  anything  else  by  himself  since  the 
days  when  his  nurse  first  washed  his  face 
and  combed  his  hair,  at  once  surrenders  at 
indiscretion,  and  leaving  his  own  nice  new 
silk  umbrella  in  the  rack  and  his  nice  new 
railway-rug  carefuUy  folded  up  on  the 
table  by  its  side,  loads  himself  with  the  fair 
damsel's  belongings,  and  follows  blushing 
and  obedient  in  her  train.  So  devoted, 
indeed,  is  he  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  task, 
that  in  his  nervous  scramble  to  get  into 
the  carriage  after  his  taskmistress  he 
misses  the  step,  and  not  only  rasps  his 
own  unlucky  shin  in  a  way  that  sets  him 
spinning  round  and  round  upon  the  plat- 
form on  one  leg,  with  the  other  clasped  in 
both  hands — for  which  Miss  Lydyer  would 
no  doubt  have  forgiven  him  readily  enough 
— but  brings  the  whole  weight  of  his 
burden  down  upon  the  back  of  that  young 
lady  herself,  precipitating  her  into  the 
arms  of  a  crusty  old  gentleman,  who,  in  a 
general  way,  seems  to  keep  up  a  sotto 
voce  grumble  at  everything,  and  whose 
temper  is  as  little  improved  by  the  catas- 
trophe as  her  own.  Between  the  two 
the  shy  youth,  who  even  yet  can  hardly 
keep  his  hands  from  his  suffering  shin, 
has  a  pleasant  time  of  it;  rendered  still 
pleasanter,  after  a  time,  by  the  discovery 


that  the  little  black  despatch-bag,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  his  own  possessions  he 
has  succeeded  in  remembering  to  carry  off, 
is  not  his  bag  after  all,  but  that  of  some 
other  John  Jones,  or  Jeremiah  Jenkins, 
or  Jamsetjee  Jetseejee,  whose  ill-starred 
initials  are  identical  with  his  own. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  night  that 
we  spend  in  that  red-plush-lined  car- 
riage, with  the  particularly  springy  seats, 
that  send  us  all  dancing  up  and  down 
like  so  many  puppets  hung  upon  strings. 
It  is  a  hot  close  night,  and  what  little  wind 
there  may  be  is  travelling  in  the  same 
direction  with  ourselves,  and  just  suflBces 
to  carry  with  us  the  dust,  and  the  smoke, 
and  the  thick  clouds  of  coal-dust  which, 
as  the  old  gentleman  in  the  corner  gush- 
ingly informs  us,  comes  from  a  certain 
diabolical  composition — the  old  gentleman 
used  a  stronger  epithet — called  "  briquet," 
which  it  appears  the  French  burn  upon 
their  lines  instead  of  coal,  and  half  of 
which,  according  to  our  old  gentleman, 
invariably  escapes  up  the  funnel  of  the 
engine  and  into  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
unwise  enough — the  old  gentleman  used  a 
stronger  phrase — to  sit  with  their  faces  to 
the  engine.  Then,  as  our  compartments 
had  been  reserved  for  us,  and  of  course, 
closely  calculated  on  that  system  to 
which  French  officials  so  religiously  adhere 
in  making  up  their  trains,  there  was,  of 
course,  nothing  like  a  spare  seat  on  which 
to  put  your  feet  up  for  a  change.  Dick 
and  I,  indeed,  got  on  pretty  well,  not 
thinking  unnecessarily  about  an  occasional 
kick  on  either  side ;  and  Nelly  and  her 
aunt  managed  somehow,  though,  every  now 
and  then,  the  latter  would  wake  up  with 
a  complaint  as  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
room  her  slim  vis-a-vis's  very  well-shaped 
little  boots  required.  But  the  poor  young 
man  on  his  first  journey  could  not  so  much 
as  stop  to  rub  his  wounded  shin  but  what 
the  irascible  old  gentleman  would  demand 
savagely:  "Why  the  deuce" — the  iras- 
cible old  gentleman,  as  a  rule,  used  a 
stronger  adjuration — "he  couldn't  keep 
still  for  just  one  moment  ?  "  While  as  for 
poor  young  Miss  Lydyer,  her  opposite 
neighbour  was  a  severe-visaged  middle- 
aged  person,  about  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  herself,  who  disapproved  entirely  of 
her  and  her  doings — especially,  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  way  in  which,  somehow,  if 
ever  she  did  fall  asleep,  her  head  always 
would  slip  down  upon  the  bashful  young 
man's  shoulder — and  who,  I  verily  believe, 
stayed  awake   the   whole   night  for    the 
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express  purpose  of  arousing  her  with  a 
severe  kick  every  time  that  highly  im- 
proper accident  occurred. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is,  that  "  Cinq 
minutes  a-r-r-e-e-et ! "  at  Troyes,  which 
gives  us  our  first  chance  to  stand  and 
unfold  ourselves,  and  get  the  fidgets  out 
of  our  ill-used  limbs  !  And  what  fun  we 
have  afterwards  over  that  "  portion  "  of  a 
fowl,  with  the  roll,  and  the  little  pinch  of 
salt,  and  the  half -bottle  of  wine,  that  Dick 
has  rushed  off  to  procure  for  poor  Mrs. 
Crumplehorne,  who  confesses  frankly,  like 
the  good-natured  old  soul  she  is,  that  she 
is  not  used  to  going  without  her  dinner, 
my  dears,  and  doesn't  find  it  agree  with 
her.  It  has  not  occurred  to  Jack  to  bring 
any  knife  or  fork,  and  for  a  time  we  are  in 
difficulties.  Then  Nelly  Rivers  produces 
from  her  bag  a  tiny  little  mother-of-pearl- 
handled  penknife,  and,  wrapping  a  piece 
of  paper  round  the  drumstick,  to  serve  as 
a  handle,  we  dig  out  droll  little  wedge- 
shaped  morsels,  and  administer  them  one 
by  one,  as  to  a  starving  person  who  must 
be  fed  only  with  extreme  caution. 

But  this  homoeopathic  treatment  only 
aggravates  the  complaint. 

"  My  dears  !  "  says  the  old  lady  pre- 
sently, "  if  this  goes  on  much  longer,  I 
shall  become  dangerous.  If  you  could  only 
all  look  out  of  the  window  together — I 
think — upon  my  word,  I  really  think — I 
could — almost " 

Whereupon  Dick  seizes  upon  a  news- 
paper and  opens  it  to  its  widest  extent, 
and,  signing  to  me  to  take  hold  of  the 
opposite  quarter,  we  hold  it  up  before  us 
as  steadily  as  our  laughter  will  allow. 
What  goes  on  behind  it  I  cannot,  of  course, 
undertake  to  say.  But  when,  at  length, 
we  let  it  drop,  there  is  a  look  of  placid 
contentment  in  Mrs.  Crumplehorne's  face  ; 
and  the  bones  which,  neatly  wrapped  up 
in  paper,  she  hands  solemnly  to  Dick,  for 
ejection  through  the  window,  do  not  feel 
as  though  there  were  much  left  upon 
them. 

Still  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  wine. 
We  proffer  the  newspaper  again,  but  not 
even  behind  a  screen  can  Mrs.  Crumple- 
home  bring  herself  to  drink  wine  out  of  a 
bottle.  So  at  Chaumont,  Dick  occupies 
his  "  cinq  minutes  d'arret"  in  borrowing  a 
tumbler.  As  he  goes,  a  sudden  longing 
comes  over  me,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  I  cry  after  him  to  bring  me  a 
bottle  of  lemonade.  Was  poor  Miss 
Prymmer  right  when  she  used  to  impress 
on  us,  in  our  youthful  days,  the  insatiable 


Nemesis  that  was  sure  to  attend  on  any 
action  committed  on  that  fatal  impulse  of 
the  moment.  She  is  right  now  at  all 
events.  Dick  does  not  hear  me.  But  some 
one  else  does,  and  two  minutes  later : 

"  'Ere  you  are,  miss,"  says  a  dreadful 
little  voice  at  my  elbow,  as  that  irrepres- 
sible Checksuit  holds  up  a  large  tumbler 
of  a  sweet,  flat,  sticky  beverage,  which  just 
serves  to  make  me  a  little  thirstier  than 
before,  and  for  which — horror  of  horrors  ! 
— the  little  monster  absolutely  refuses, 
when  I  have  drunk  it,  to  let  me  pay !  I 
am  so  taken  aback  by  the  notion  of  being 
"  treated  "  by  a  strange  "  young  man  "  that 
for  the  moment  I  can  only  gasp  at  him,  and 
before  I  have  fairly  recovered  my  powers 
of  speech,  the  bell  has  sounded,  and  the 
guard  is  upon  us  with  his  authoritative 
"en  voiture !  "  and  Dick  comes  rushing 
back  with  a  handful  of  change  he  has  had 
no  time  to  count,  and  Checksuit  is  gone. 
It  is  not  till  we  get  to  Verval  that  Dick 
has  the  chance  of  hunting  him  up,  and 
refunding  the  half- franc  which  Checksuit, 
who  is  much  disgusted  at  our  'aughtiness, 
professes  his  intention  of  chucking  out  of 
window,  until  he  thinks  better  of  the  threat, 
and  pockets  the  affront  instead. 

Day  is  beginning  to  break  now,  and  the 
country,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  see  it  by  starlight,  has  hitherto  been 
singularly  flat  and  uninteresting,  begins 
to  swell  out  into  picturesque  hills,  and  by 
the  time  we  reach  Belfort — renowned  as 
being,  I  believe,  the  only  French  fortress 
which  during  the  late  war  held  out  to  the 
last  against  the  invading  Germans — even 
my  weary  coal-laden  eyes  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  its  beauty.  We  get  a 
glimpse,  too,  of  the  great  fortress  as  it 
towers  above  us  on  the  top  of  its  lofty 
hill,  and  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  have 
offered  a  stout  resistance.  It  would  be  a 
formidable  climb  up  that  tall  steep  rock, 
even  if  there  were  no  guns,  or  rifles,  or 
deadly  mitrailleuses  ranged  in  the  frown- 
ing batteries  that  crown  the  crest,  to 
throw  a  slight  difficulty  in  the  way.  If 
all  the  other  French  fortresses  had  but  been 
equally  fortunate,  or  equally  well-placed, 
we  should  not  have  had  to  turn  out,  as  we 
now  have,  at  half- past  four  in  the  morning, 
to  submit  to  another  custom-house  search- 
ing ;  this  time  at  the  hands  of  stern  mono- 
syllabic Prussian  officials,  evidently  imbued 
with  the  innate  conviction  that  every  male 
person  not  in  uniform  mu-st  needs  be  a 
criminal  of  the  deepest  dye,  whose  audacity 
in  venturing  to  set  foot  upon  the  sacred 
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soil  of  Fatherland  deserves  at  least  the 
pillorj  and  the  stocks.  Oar  trespass  in  the 
pi'esent  instance  is  but  a  brief  one.  But 
our  presumption  is  none  the  less  severely 
visited,  and  when  at  last  we  are  sternly 
ordered  back  to  our  carriage  without  actual 
punishment,  I  at  least  feel  that  I  can  now 
realise  the  sensation  of  the  "  prisoner  at 
the  bar,"  who  after  long  consultation  has 
been  finally  acquitted,  with  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  caution  not  to  do  it  again. 

And  80  the  train  clanks  and  clatters 
into  the  grand  Bale  terminus — I  wonder, 
by-the-way,  why  it  is  that  foreign  turn- 
tables always  seem  so  much  noisier  than 
English — and  we  are  in  Switzerland  at 
last.  We  have  n(jt  come  at  any  very  high 
rate  of  speed,  having  taken  just  ten  hours 
and  thirty- eight  minutes  over  our  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  kilometres — or  a 
little  over  thirty  miles  an  hour.  But  we 
have  kept  our  time  within  something  less 
than  three  minutes,  and  by  a  quarter  to 
seven  our  whole  flock  is  gathered  upon 
the  broad  platform,  eagerly  demanding  of 
our  shepherd  what  is  the  next  thing  to  be 
done.  And  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
the  next  thing  seems  to  be  rather  an  odd 
thing.  Our  stopping-point  for  the  day  is 
Lucerne,  and  there  is  a  train  for  that  place 
at  seven  o'clock,  which  would  bring  us  in 
at  ten ;  in  time  for  a  comfortable  wash 
and  change  of  garments  before  what  would, 
after  all,  not  be  such  a  very  late  breakfast. 
True,  we  are  quite  ready  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  now.  But  seventeen  minutes  is 
surely  time  enough  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Why,  therefore,  we  should  be  doomed  to 
kick  our  weary  heels  about  Bale  for  four 
h  ours  and  a  half,  merely  that  we  may  then 
proceed  by  a  train  which  takes  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer  upon  its  journey  than 
the  other,  is  a  point  not  by  any  means  so 
clear  to  us  as  it  doubtless  is  to  Messrs. 
Gawk  and  Son.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little 
peevish  after  our  long  hot  night's  journey 
— packed,  eight  of  us,  like  sardines  in  a 
box,  in  a  small  stuffy  carriage.  Certainly 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  ill-used,  and 
almost  rebellious,  when  suddenly  : 

"  Baa !  " 

I  turn  sharply  round,  and  behold  at 
my  elbow — dropped  apparently  from  the 
clouds,  but  i-eally,  as  we  presently  discover, 
newly  alighted  from  the  omnibus  of  the 
Trois  Rois — no  less  a  personage  than  Mr. 
Horace  Neville.  Whilst  we  were  ploughing 
breakfastless  across  the  Channel,  and  pat- 
taring  about  Dieppe,  waiting  for  the  train, 
and  lumberin  g  lei  s  urely  through  the  Norman 


pasture-lands  towards  Paris,  that  easy- 
going young  diplomatist  had  been  nego- 
tiating a  month's  leave  of  absence  on 
"  urgent  private  affairs,"  and  making  his 
own  preparations  for  following  in  our 
track.  That  night,  when  Dick  and  I  were 
prowling  along  the  boulevards,  he  had 
been  tearing  along  by  the  night  mail,  via 
Calais,  had  just  caught  the  morning  express 
from  Paris,  and  reaching  Bale  at  a  quarter 
to  ten  last  evening,  had  had  a  cot,  fortable 
night  in  bed,  and  now  stood  before  us, 
neat,  trimly-dressed,  fresh  as  a  bride- 
groom, and  making  me  feel,  oh  so  dusty, 
and  grimy,  and  touzled,  and  altogether 
disreputable,  that  if  my  eyes  had  not  been 
too  much  choked  up  with  coal-dust  I  could 
have  cried  for  very  spite.  I  declare,  for 
the  moment  I  almost  hated  him.  He  pre- 
tended afterwards  to  have  been  quite 
frightened  at  the  reception  he  met  with. 
But  he  didn't  seem  very  seriously  alarmed ; 
and  all  he  said  was  : 

"  Bath ! " 

And  then  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
was  in  a  droll  little  dark  cell,  with  a 
wonderful  little  pewter  sarcophagus,  so 
wide  at  the  top  and  so  narrow  at  the 
bottom  that  it  hardly  seemed  possible  to 
get  in  without  turning  it  over,  but  full  of 
steaming  water,  into  which  I  must  fam 
have  tumbled,  if  the  penalty  of  so  doing 
had  been  the  upsetting,  not  of  a  mere 
pewter  sarcophagus,  but  of  the  entire 
order  of  things. 

And  past  the  old  stone  end-wall  of  my 
cell  the  great  Rhine  swept  with  a  steady, 
subdued  roar ;  and  through  the  tiny 
window,  high  up  under  the  roof  and 
covered  in  thick  with  foliage,  a  single  ray 
of  sunlight  trickled  in,  and  danced  and 
shimmered  as  the  morning  breeze  rustled 
among  the  close- packed  boughs  ;  and — and, 
in  point  of  fact,  I  must  have  been  fast 
asleep,  when  suddenly  I  was  aroused  by 
the  cheery  voice  of  Master  Dick  shouting 
vigorously,  from  a  neighbouring  cell,  for 
"  une  autre  assiette  !  "  By  the  time  the 
bath  madchen,  who  seems  philosophically 
versed  both  in  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
travelling  Englishman  and  in  his  eccentric 
style  of  designating  them,  has  brought  to 
Dick's  door  the  required  "hand-track," 
all  the  rest  of  our  little  party  is  astir,  and 
in  half  an  hour  I  am  ready  to  meet  Mr. 
Neville  on  equal  terms. 

Oh,  how  different  the  landscape  looks,  as, 
after  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  an  hour  or  so 
of  lounging,  on  a  shady  bench  close  by  the 
side  of  the  rushing  roaring  river,  we  make 
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our  way  back  to  the  station,  and  take  onr 
places  once  more  with  the  remainder  of  the 
flock  in  the  quaint  Swiss  railway  car- 
riages. I  wonder  what  the  original  de- 
signer of  these  curious  specimens  of 
misplaced  luxury  intended  should  be  done 
with  the  queer  little  tables  that  fill  up 
half  the  carriage,  and  render  the  never- 
too-easy  problem  of  what  to  do  with  one's 
lower  limbs  on  a  railway  journey  alto- 
gether beyond  hope  of  solution.  They 
can't  be  meant  for  eating  or  drinking  pur- 
poses, for  there  are  no  means  of  obtaining 
eatables  or  drinkables,  except  at  the  buffets, 
which  are  plentifully  supplied  with  tables 
and  chairs  of  their  own,  and  where,  as  a 
rule,  the  train  stops  quite  long  enough  for 
the  most  deliberate  diner  to  avail  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  their  not  too  profuse 
accommodation.  Do  Swiss  gentlemen,  I 
wonder,  travel  about  with  backgammon 
boards  or  sets  of  chessmen,  or  is  one  sup- 
posed to  get  out  one's  book  or  one's  paint- 
box, and  improve  the  shining  hours  by 
writing  shaky  rhapsodies,  or  drawing 
quavery  caricatures  of  the  mountains,  and 
lakes,  and  rushing  brooks,  and  leaping 
waterfalls,  and  picturesque  chalets,  and 
quaint  toy-looking  villages,  by  which  we 
pass? 

We  have  almost  time  to  do  so,  for  the 
tolerably  leisurely  train  by  which  we 
travelled  down  from  Paris  is  an  absolute 
"  Wild  Irishman  "  when  compared  with 
that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  now.  Oar 
shepherd,  who  always  takes  what  Dick 
calls  a  "  chirpy  view "  of  the  situation, 
opines  that  we  are  averaging  about  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  Checksuit,  who,  despite 
the  little  rebuff  of  last  night,  has  somehow 
managed  to  find  his  way  into  our  carriage, 
promptly  offers  to  bet  him  a  new  'at  that 
we  are  not  doing  fifteen,  and  on  Mr. 
Dorling  declining  the  offer  on  the  plea  of 
not  being  a  betting  man,  it  is  taken  up 
by  Manchester,  who  forthwith  pulls  out 
Messrs.  Gawk's  Railway  Guide  to  make 
the  necessary  calculation.  But  here  a 
diflBcnlty  arises.  The  distance  from  Bale 
to  Lucerne  differs  as  usual  from  that  from 
Lucerne  to  Bale,  and  in  this  instance  to 
the  extent  of  no  less  than  nine-and-thirty 
miles.  It  is  not  until  both  sides  have 
fairly  lost  their  temper  over  the  question 
which  estimate  shall  be  taken,  that  the 
decision  is  referred  to  Mr.  Neville's  oflBcial 
Indicateur,  which  makes  the  distance  a 
little  less  than  either,  and  the  average 
speed  at  which  we  are  travelling  at  a  very 
little  over  Eeventeen  miles  ! 


And  after  all,  who  would  care  to  travel 
faster  through  such  a  country  as  this  ?  Mr. 
Neville  has  been  through  it  all  before, 
of  course,  and  explains  to  us  that  we 
have  not  yet  got  into  anything  like  the 
real  Alpine  scenery,  nor  indeed  will  be  in 
it  till  we  arrive  at  Lucerne.  But  it  is 
quite  good  enough  for  mere  untravelled 
cockneys  like  ourselves,  and  by-and-by, 
from  merely  taking  a  languidly  amused 
interest  in  my  appreciation  of  it,  Mr. 
Neville  himself  seems  gradually  to  awaken 
to  the  idea  that  even  moderately  pictu- 
resque scenery  may  after  all  be  worth 
looking  at  twice,  and  devotes  himself  with 
real  zest  to  looking  out  for  good  points  of 
view,  and  happy  vistas  of  woody  glen  and 
rocky  mountain-side,  and  passing  glimpses 
of  torrent  or  waterfall,  and  vivid  effects  of 
colour  or  shadow — now  high  above  us, 
where  the  light  mist-wreaths  float  lazily 
about  the  mountain-top,  now  deep,  deep 
down  below,  as  the  train  winds  along  the 
dizzy  track,  notched  in  the  very  face  of  a 
precipice,  or  springs  from  side  to  side  of 
some  dark  mountain-gorge  on  high-piled 
arches,  that  seem  as  if  they  must  surely  be 
shaken  down  under  its  rush,  or  dashes 
screaming  into  a  narrow  tunnel,  to  emerge 
presently  clear  on  the  other  side  of  a 
mountain  into  an  altogether  fresh  picture, 
without  a  trace  of  any  of  all  the  wide 
range  of  rock,  or  wood,  or  stream,  that 
spread  around  us  not  five  minutes  ago. 

Odd  things,  too,  he  shows  us  as  well  as 
picturesque.  Whoever  dreamed  before  of 
a  rail  way- tunnel  with  great  folding-doors, 
that  close  it  in  like  a  huge  barn  ?  yet  here 
is  one,  straight  as  a  ruler  from  end  to  end 
for  two  long  miles,  which  not  only  rejoices 
in  these  at  one  end,  but  has  a  huge  curtain 
that  draws  across  it  at  the  other.  It  is  to 
keep  out  the  draught,  as  our  shepherd 
informs  us,  which  otherwise,  when  the 
wind  is  at  all  strong,  blows  so  fiercely 
through  the  long  straight  tuunel,  that  the 
men  at  work  within  could  not  keep  their 
lanterns  alight.  Then  we  come  to  a 
curious  church  with  a  tall  narrow  tower, 
not  square,  but  shaped  exactly  like  a  car- 
penter's pencil,  with  a  roof  like  its  point, 
and  with  a  most  unchurchlike  clock,  the 
three  faces  of  which,  as  we  pass  them  suc- 
cessively, give  three  different  times,  and 
all  of  them  wrong.  There  is  a  huge  date 
upon  the  roof,  "  1862,  N.  P.,"  which 
affords  an  opportunity  for  many  sparkling 
witticisms  on  the  part  of  Checksuit,  who 
has,  I  fancy,  by  this  time  made  up  his 
mind  that  that  "  'at "  need  not  be  paid. 
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and  who  has  recovered  his  spirits  accord- 
ingly. What  N.  P.  in  such  a  connection 
may  really  mean,  none  of  us,  not  even 
Mr.  Neville,  can  conjecture,  any  more  than 
we  can  make  oat  the  meaning  of  the 
"  11.  A."  which,  in  huge  shining  yellow 
tiles,  stamps  itself  with  the  figures  "1817" 
upon  the  green  roof  of  the  neat  little 
church  that  glides  by  us.  The  dates,  we 
conclude,  are  clearly  those  of  the  building, 
and  it  is  curious  how  very  modern  they 
all  are.  As  for  the  houses,  so  far  as  we 
can  see  in  this  passing  glimpse,  they  might 
be  any  age.  But  they  all  look  comfortable 
and  prosperous,  and,  if  old,  thoroughly 
"  well  preserved."  I  can't  make  out  for 
some  time  why  it  is  that,  however  pic- 
turesquely placed  and  grouped  together, 
they  have  all,  as  compared  with  our  own 
country  cottages,  such  a  hard  look,  till  Mr. 
Neville  points  out  the  total  absence  of 
creepers.  Is  there  anything  in  the  climate, 
I  wonder,  that  forbids  their  growth,  or  are 
the  good  people  surfeited  with  natural 
beauties  and  careless  of  adding  to  them  ? 

The  chief  direction  in  which  any  un- 
conscious aesthetic  yearnings  seem  to  break 
forth  is  the  construction  of  their  roofs. 
P^ven  here,  however,  I  fancy  the  practical 
element  has  predominated,  and  the  steep 
pitch  and  deep  projecting  eaves  have  more 
to  do  with  the  winter's  snow  than  the 
summer's  picturesqueness.  It  is  not  likely, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  people 
to  whom  a  leaping,  flashing,  foaming 
mountain  torrent  means  habitually  some- 
thing that  will  turn  a  mill,  and  to  whom 
the  great  blue  solemn  mountains  themselves 
are  only  so  many  too  familiar  impediments 
to  agriculture  and  locomotion,  should  waste 
their  hard-earned  pelf  on  artificial  beauties. 

"  Sleepy  ?  "  enquires  Mr.  Neville,  as, 
after  much  profound  thought,  I  arrive  at 
length  at  this  satisfactory  conclusion.  I 
repudiate  the  imputation  indignantly,  and 
look  around  for  a  certain  mountain-peak 
upon  whose  peculiar  formation  we  had  been 

remarking   just    before    I just   before 

I  entered  upon  that  train  of  profound 
thought  say  half  a  minute  ago.  Somehow 
the  mountain-top  has  vanished,  and  before 
I  can  quite  account  for  its  disappearance 
I  have  fallen  into  another  vein  of  curions 
speculation.  How  is  it  that,  while  we 
have  been  going  down,  down,  down,  for 
such  a  time — and  there  is  no  need  to  put 
those  little  finger-posts  with  one  in  one 
thousand,  and  so  forth,  to  mark  the 
gradient  of  a  Swiss  railway — the  bawling 
stream    beside    us    will    still    persist    in 


running  the  other  way  ?  Do  streams 
in  Switzerland  really  ran  uphill?  And 
do 

Somehow  the  stream  has  become  a  lake. 
Oh  such  a  lovely  little  lake,  with  its  still 
green  water  shining  in  the  noonday  sun, 
and  the  quiet — no,  not  exactly  quiet,  for 
there  is  the  old  familiar  bang,  bang,  bang  ! 
clash,  clash,  clash  !  and  somehow  the  lake 
too  has  vanished. 

"  Hollo  !  Wake  up  there  !  "  cries  Dick, 
rubbing  his  eyes.  "  Here  we  are."  And 
before  I  have  time  to  protest  again,  here 
we  are  indeed — at  Lucerne. 


THE   OLD   FRENCH   STAGE. 

MADEMOISELLE   DANGEYILLE. 

A  CURIOUS  and  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  annals  of  the  Comcdie  Pran^aise  is 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  family 
patronymic ;  we  find,  for  instance,  among 
its  members  six  bearing  the  name  of 
Baron,  seven  that  of  Poisson,  and  again 
seven — including  Qainault  Dafresne  and 
his  wife — that  of  Qainault.  TheDangevilles 
were  five  in  number ;  the  first  in  chrono- 
logical order  being  Claude  Charles  Botot, 
son  of  an  attorney,  employed  at  the  Paris 
Chatelet,  and  brother  of  Antoine  Francois 
Botot,  dancer  at  the  opera  from  1701  to 
1748.  On  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion, both  brothers  assumed  the  name  of 
Dangeville;  Claude  Charles  commencing 
his  career  in  1697,  and  retiring  in  ]  740, 
three  years  previous  to  his  death ;  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  an  excellent  comedian, 
especially  in  such  characters  as  Thomas 
Diafoirns  in  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  and 
Chicanneau  in  Racine's  Plaidenrs.  His 
wife,  Marie  Hortense  Racot  de  Grandval, 
known  under  the  flattering  designation  of 
the  "  beautiful  Hortense,"  was  a  member 
of  the  company  from  1 701  to  1739,  and  was 
more  remarkable  for  her  personal  charms 
than  her  dramatic  ability.  In  1726  she 
played  Venus  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Pastor  Pido,  and  little  more  is  recorded  of 
her  except  that  she  survived  her  retire- 
ment thirty  years,  and  died  in  1769.  The 
second  Madame  Dangeville,  younger  sister 
of  the  celebrated  Mdlle.  Desmares,  and 
wife  of  the  dancer  already  mentioned,  was 
even  less  artistically  gifted  than  her  sister- 
in-law  ;  coldly  received  in  1707,  as  Pauline 
in  Polyeucte,  she  retired  in  1712  with  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  livres,  which  she 
enjoyed  until  her  death  in  1773.  She 
had  two  children :  Charles  Etienne,  who 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  comic  parts ;  and 
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Marie  Anne,  according  to  the  tinanimotis 
testimony  of  her  contemporaries,  incom- 
parably the  best  sonbrette  that  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  Parisian  boards- 
She  was  born  in  Paris,  December  26, 
1714,*  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  made 
her  first  essay  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  in 
1722  as  La  Jeunesse  in  L'Inconnu;  the  part 
entrusted  to  her  consisted  of  more  than 
fifty  lines,  which  she  spoke  with  such 
infantine  grace  and  appropriate  expression, 
as  to  render  her  episodical  personage  the 
feature  of  the  performance.  Enchanted 
with  the  intelligent  precocity  of  the  young 
recruit,  the  public  at  once  adopted  her 
as  an  established  favourite,  and  as  long  as 
her  youth  limited  her  to  children's  parts, 
"la  petite  Dangeville "  was  the  object  of 
•universal  admiration.  As  she  grew  older, 
she  profited  assiduously  by  the  example 
and  instruction  of  her  aunt,  Mdlle.  Des- 
mares ;  and  on  attaining  her  sixteenth 
year  more  than  justified  the  general  ex- 
pectation by  the  brilliant  success  of  her 
debut,  which  took  place  January  28,  1730, 
as  the  soubrette  in  Destouches'  Medisant. 
She  subsequently  played,  among  other 
characters,  Lisette  in  Les  Folic?  Amoureuses, 
and  Toinette  in  Le  Malade  Imaginaire ;  and 
on  March  6th,  was  engaged  to  "  double" 
Mdlle.  Qainault  in  the  soubrettes,  as  well 
as  for  the  usual  routine  of  juvenile  tragedy. 
In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  Mdlle.  Dangeville  at  this 
early  period  of  her  career,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  quote  the  opinion  attributed  to 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  dramatic 
judges  of  the  time  :  "  She  begins,"  he  said, 
"as  the  majority  of  great  comedians 
finish — 'by  perfection,"  His  verdict  was 
not  only  endorsed  by  contemporary  critics, 
but  by  the  elite  of  Parisian  society ;  the 
new  actress  speedily  became  the  fashion, 
partly  owing  to  her  rare  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  partly  to  the  sprightliness  of 
her  manner,  and  the  fascinating  piquancy 
of  her  delivery.  The  versatility  of  her 
talent  enabled  her  not  merely  to  embody 
with  life-like  truth  such  widely  different 
types  as  the  Nicole  of  Moliere  and  the 
Lisette  of  Marivanx,  but  even  to  represent 
with  equal  finish  of  detail  the  languishing 
coquette,  and  the  patched  and  powdered 
marquise.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
repertory  of  the  theatre,  which,  it  may 
be  parenthetically  observed,  had  never 
before  been  favoured  with  so  excellent  an 


*  She  descended  on  her  mother's  side  from  Mont- 
fleory,  and  was  a  distant  ooosiB  of  La  ChampmesI^. 


interpreter,  the  parts  originally  created  by 
her  in  the  productions  of  the  authors  of 
her  day,  included  almost  every  successful 
comedy  performed  during  a  period  ex- 
ceeding thirty  years ;  and  among  her 
most  brilliant  triumphs  may  be  cited 
Lisette  in  Les  Dehors  Trompeurs,  L' Amour 
in  Deucalion  et  Pyrrha,  Finette  in  Le 
Dissipateur,  Marton  in  Heureusement,  and 
La  Marquise  de  Floricourt  in  Favart's 
Anglais  a  Bordeaux,  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1763,  the  year  of  her  retire- 
ment from  the  stage. 

No  one  appreciated  her  talent  more 
cordially  than  Dorat,  and  by  none  of  her 
literary  admirers — and  they  were  legion — 
has  she  been  more  graphically  described 
than  in  the  following  lines  of  La  Decla- 
mation : 

II  me  semble  la  voir,  I'oeil  brillant  de  gaite, 
Parler,  agir,  marclier  avec  legerete ; 
Piquante  sans  appret,  et  vive  sans  g:riniace, 
A  chaque  mouvetnent  decouvrir  une  grace, 
Sourire,  s'exprimer,  se  taire  avec  esprit, 
Joindre  le  jeu  muet  k  I'eelair  du  debit, 
Nuancer  tous  les  tons,  varier  sa  figure, 
Kendre  I'art  naturel,  et  parer  la  nature. 

Shortly  after  her  reception,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  in  force  at  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise  and  the  terms  of  her 
engagement,  she  appeared  as  Hermione  in 
Andromaque,  and  charmed  the  spectators 
by  an  unexpected  display  of  pathos  and 
sensibility;  the  part  of  Tullie  in  Brutus, 
was  subsequently  written  for  her  by 
Voltaire,  but,  unwilling  to  risk  her  repu- 
tation by  any  further  essays  in  a  line  of 
characters  to  which  she  felt  herself 
naturally  unsuited,  she  refused  it,  and  it 
was  played  by  Madame  Dufresne.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  affirmation 
of  partial  judges,  and,  among  others,  of  the 
author  of  the  subjoined  couplet : 

Peut-on  vous  voir  sans  vous  aimer, 

Brillante  Dangeville  ? 
Tour-a-tour  vous  savez  charmer, 

Et  la  cour  et  la  ville. 
Avec  6c1at  vons  remplissez 

Et  I'ane  et  Tautre  scfene ; 
Dans  vos  yenx  vous  reunissez, 

Thalio  et  Melpoin6ne — 

she  probably  acted  wisely  in  abandoning 
tragedy  to  those  better  qualified  for  it, 
and  in  contenting  herself  with  a  far  more 
congenial  speciality  in  which  she  waa 
acknowledged  to  be  without  a  rival. 

She  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
faculty  of  estimating,  previous  to  the 
production  of  a  piece,  the  chances  of  its 
success  or  failure;  and  by  her  intuitive 
knowledge  of  stage  effect  suggested  many 
asefal   hints   to   more   than  one   leading 
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dramatist  of  her  day.  On  one  occasion 
Destouches,  while  conversing  with  her  on 
the  subject  of  a  new  comedy,  consulted 
her  as  to  the  propriety  of  suppressing  a 
particular  monologue,  which  he  feared 
might  not  be  to  the  taste  of  the  audience. 
"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  replied ; 
"  leave  it  exactly  as  it  is,  word  for  word, 
and  I  guarantee  that  you  will  not  repent 
it."  The  event  proved  that  she  was  right ; 
the  monologue  in  question,  spoken  by 
herself,  being  applauded  to  the  echo,  and 
ensuring  the  complete  triumph  both  of 
actress  and  author. 

An  extract  from  a  curious  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  the  well  known  miscellaneous 
writer,  Saint-Poix,  to  a  celebrated  con- 
temporary painter,  some  years  after  the 
retirement  of  Mdlle.  Dangeville,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here ;  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  faithful  record  of  the  impression 
produced  on  him  by  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  captivating  soubrette.  "You 
ask  my  opinion,  monsieur,  respecting  a 
picture,  the  subject  of  which  is  intended 
to  represent  Thalia  weeping,  and  en- 
deavouring to  retain  an  actress  who 
persists  in  abandoning  her.  Your  talent 
will  undoubtedly  do  full  justice  to  the  comic 
muse,  but  as  regards  Mdlle.  Dangeville — 
she  being  the  model  selected  by  you — how 
is  it  possible  adequately  to  render  her 
delicately-shaped  features,  her  eyes,  her 
mouth,  her  sylph-like  figure,  her  ever- 
charming  and  ever-varying  expression  ! 
....  With  the  aid  of  intelligence,  study, 
and  reflection,  the  taste  may  be  formed, 
and  the  germ  of  talent  ripened  as  far  as 
their  natural  qualities  will  allow ;  but 
between  mere  talent  and  that  rarest  of  all 
gifts,  genius,  there  is  as  wide  a  difference 
as  between  an  ordinary  clever  author  and 
Moliere.  We  have  seen  Mdlle.  Dangeville 
in  characters  essentially  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  cannot  even  now  decide  in 
which  she  pleased  us  best.  Those  who 
come  after  us  will  scarcely  believe  that 
the  same  person  could  have  played,  and 
with  indescribable  perfection,  Martine  in 
Les  Femmes  Savantes,  La  Fausse  Agnes, 
La  Comtesse  de  Pimbeche  in  Les  Plaideurs, 
and  Julie  in  La  Femme  Juge  et  Partie !  .  .  . 
In  Mdlle.  Dangeville  you  would  have 
found  neither  pride  nor  affect  ition  of 
superiority  ;  she  was,  and  is,  simple, 
modest,  and  unconscious  of  her  own  value, 
and  though  exposed  to  a  perpetual  contact 
with  cabal  and  intrigue,  has  invariably 
remained  a  stranger  to  both." 

During  the  entire   course  of  her   pro- 


fessional career,  the  popularity  of  this 
eminent  actress  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
never  experienced  the  slightest  fluctuation ; 
there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  her  merit, 
and  the  idea  of  comparing  her  to  any 
rival  in  her  peculiar  line  would  have  been 
scouted  as  an  absurdity.  As  a  model  of 
grace  and  piquancy  she  reigned  supreme ; 
Preville  and  Mole — no  mean  judges — were 
among  her  most  fervent  admirers,  the 
latter  affirming  that  to  look  at  her  or  hear 
her  speak  afforded  him  equal  pleasure. 
More  than  once,  by  a  happy  inspiration, 
she  succeeded  in  reversing  an  unfavourable 
verdict;  on  the  first  performance  of  Les 
Mecontents,  for  instance,  the  audience, 
who  had  listened  with  evident  impatience 
to  the  three  acts  of  this  very  indifferent 
comedy,  were  so  enraptured  by  the  arch 
vivacity  with  which  she  sang  the  final 
couplet  as  loudly  to  demand  its  repetition. 
She  complied  with  the  request,  and  at  the 
close  was  called  upon  to  sing  it  a  third 
time  ;  upon  which  she  came  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  and,  instead  of  recommencing 
the  couplet,  merely  repeated  the  con- 
cluding lines,  which  ran  as  follow : 

Efc  voili\  comme 
L'homme 
N'est  jamais  content ! 

This  significant  hint,  accompanied  by  an 
expressive  smile  and  a  low  curtsey,  acted 
like  magic  on  the  spectators,  who  ap- 
plauded her  till  the  house  rang ;  and,  as 
the  fair  siren  afterwards  remarked,  though 
Les  Mecontents,  thanks  to  this  little 
episode,  remained  in  the  bills,  there  was 
not  one  left  dans  la  salle. 

Apart  from  her  occupation  at  the 
theatre,  the  life  of  Mdlle.  Dangeville  was 
singularly  uneventful  ;  she  inhabited  a 
pretty  house  at  Vaugirard — then  a  suburb 
of  Paris — and  seldom  participated  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  city.  She  was  extremely 
domestic  in  her  habits,  and  beyond  the 
daily  visits  of  the  Due  de  Praslin,  to 
whom  she  was  sincerely  attached,  and 
those  of  a  chosen  circle  of  literary  friends, 
she  saw  little  or  no  company.  Charitable 
to  excess,  she  delighted  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  her  poorer  neighbours,  and,  like 
Mdlle.  Guimard,  i-egularly  supplied  them 
with  food  and  fuel  during  the  winter 
months ;  it  is  also  recorded  of  her  that, 
hearing  by  chance  of  the  misery  to  which  a 
grand- daughter  of  Baron  was  reduced,  she 
immediately  took  charge  of  her :  "Notonly," 
said  she,  "  as  a  pleasure,  but  as  a  duty." 

The  announcement  in  1763  of  her  re- 
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tirement  from  the  stage — conjointly  with 
that  of  her  brother  and  Mdlle.  Gaussin — 
■was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Coffiedie  Fran^aise,  and  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  void  occasioned  by  her 
departure  was  even  partially  filled  up ;  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  annual  closing 
of  the  theatre,  her  comrade,  Dauberval,  in 
the  then  customary  address  to  the  public, 
after  expressing  in  touching  terms  the 
general  regret  felt  by  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  dramatic  art,  concluded  his 
discourse  as  follows :  "  You,  messieurs, 
have  lost  an  actress  who  has  long  delighted 
and  charmed  you,  and  we  a  companion  as 
dear  to  us  as  she  was  precious.  Far  from 
displaying,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
any  consciousness  of  superiority,  she  was 
modesty  itself,  and  disclaimed  all  pre- 
tension of  serving  as  a  model  for  others. 
By  the  gentleness  and  amiability  of  her 
disposition  she  gained  universal  esteem 
and  sympathy,  and  those  who  knew  her 
best  had  the  most  reason  to  admire  and  to 
love  her !  " 

On  quitting  the  scene  of  her  triumphs, 
after  a  glorious  career  of  thirty-three 
years,  Mdlle.  Dangeville  continued  to 
reside  at  Vaugirard.  Since  1748,  she  had 
been  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  livres  granted  her 
by  the  king,  and  she  was  now  entitled  to 
another  of  a  similar  amount  from  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  This  amply  sufficed 
for  her  simple  wants,  and  in  the  society 
of  a  few  intimates  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  life  happily  and  contentedly,  re- 
spected and  unmolested  even  during  the 
most  disastrous  period  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1773,  ten  years  after  her  retirement, 
her  old  comrades,  anxious  to  prove  that 
she  was  still  affectionately  remembered  by 
them,  agreed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  her  patron  saint  by  a  performance  in 
her  own  garden  of  Colle's  Partie  de  Chasse 
de  Henri  Qnatre.  This  comedy,  adapted 
from  our  Miller  of  Mansfield,  the  public 
representation  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
strictly  forbidden  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  had  therefore  all  the  charm  of  novelty, 
included  in  the  cast  the  leading  actors  of 
the  theatre,  namely  Brizard,  Desessarts, 
Mole,  Mdlle.  Fanier,  and  Madame  Drouin ; 
all  of  whom  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  and  presented  an  ensemble  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Fleury,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  this  unique  spectacle — wh'ch 
was  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the 
presence  of  Dorat,  Saint  Foix,  Rochon  de 


Chabannes  and  the  painter  Saint  Aubin — 
and  terminates  his  reminiscence  by  relating 
the  following  characteristic  anecdote.  In 
the  course  of  the  repast  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  hostess  for  her  guests, 
complimentary  allusions  to  the  object  of 
their  homage  were  not  spared  by  the  latter, 
and  Rochon  de  Chabannes — the  witty 
diplomatist  and  dramatist — having  in  her 
opinion  overstepped  the  bounds  of  flattery, 
she  laughingly  remarked  that  in  virtue  of 
her  sovereignty  as  queen  of  the  day,  she 
condemned  him  to  banishment  at  Dresden. 
"  Tes,"  she  continued,  "I  am  perfectly 
serious ;  I  have  still  some  influence  at 
court,  and  knowing  how  desirous  my  old 
friend  was  of  obtaining  the  post,  I  have 
procured  hisnomination as  charge  d'affaires 
in  the  capital  of  Saxony.  I  have  heard 
that  in  olden  times  the  Greeks  sent  an 
actor  to  represent  them  as  their  ambas- 
sador ;  so  it  is  but  fair  that  a  French 
actress,  if  she  cannot  undertake  the  office 
herself,  should  at  least  have  the  privilege 
of  appointing  somebody  who  can." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  the  justly  named  inimitable  artist. 
In  1794,  at  the  public  sitting  of  theLycee 
des  Arts,  Mole,  a  member  of  that  body, 
pronounced  a  discourse  in  her  honour, 
which  was  received  with  unanimous  ap- 
plause; her  bust  was  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  and  crowned  by  her  most  accom- 
plished successor  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8, 
Mdlle.  Joly.  Two  years  later,  this  illus- 
trious representative  of  one  of  the  brightest 
eras  of  French  comedy,  to  whom  her  comrade 
Armand  had  applied,  by  way  of  appropriate 
designation,  the  title  of  Destouche's  piece. 
La  Force  du  Natnrel,  expired  without 
suffering,  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty- 
two. 

We  have  never  seen  an  autograph  of 
Mdlle.  Dangeville,  nor  are  engraved  por- 
traits of  her  easily  to  be  found ;  she  was 
painted  by  Largilliere  and  La  Tour,  and 
one  of  these  works,  together  with  her 
bust  in  marble,  occupy  distinguished 
places  in  the  gallery  of  dramatic  celebrities 
belonging  to  the  Comedie  Franfaise. 
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Jean's  bright  eyes  saw  Keith  even  in 
the  distance,  and,  rather  to  his  surprise, 
she  called  to  him  without  the  smallest 
appearance  of  embarrassnient  or  hesi- 
tation. 
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"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Fenwick  ?  So  yoa 
have  come  out  also.  Isn't  it  much  nicer 
here  than  under  the  awning  ?  " 

Keith  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"  That  depends  on  your  appreciation  of 
the  entertainment  offsred  you  under  the 
awning,  Miss  Coniston.  I  am  afraid, 
though,  that  our  lads  yonder  wouldn't  be 
flattered  at  your  preferring  solitude  to  the 
infliction  of  their  singing." 

"Infliction  !  It  wasn'o  an  infliction. 
I  like  the  singing,"  cried  Jean.  "  But  we 
can  hear  it  quite  as  well  here,  can't  we, 
Mr.  Swanage  ?  better,  indeed,  for  the 
voices  sound  softer  through  the  tarpaulin. 
Mr.  Swanage  said  they  would;  and  it  is 
cooler  here  too,  so  that  one  can  listeji  more 
comfortably.  Hush !  sit  down  there  by 
him  and  try." 

But  Keith  did  nob  sit  down  by  Mr. 
Swanage,  and  the  glance  -which  he  cast  on 
that  gentleman,  who  had  risen,  and  was 
looking  somewhat  sheepish  and  uncom- 
fortable, was  neither  friendly  nor  admir- 
ing. He  turned  pointedly  to  Jean, 
addressing  her  as  though  no  one  else  were 
present : 

"If  Mr.  Swanage  persuaded  you  to 
come  out  here,  I  hardly  think  it  was 
unselfish  or  judicious,  as  you  run  the  risk 
of  catching  a  bad  coid  by  leaving  that 
warm  tent  for  the  sharp  night  air. 
Besides,  your  friends  may  miss  you,  and 
be  alarmed.  I  noticed  your  absence  at 
once,  and  fancied,  of  course,  that  you  had 
been  taken  ill  or  faint." 

Jean  barst  out  laughing,  so  hearty  a 
laugh,  that  even  the  marine  on  guard 
turned  his  head  for  a  moment  in  her 
direction,  and.  then  repented  him  and 
turned  it  back. 

"Faint!  Why,  Mr.  Fenwick,  I  nev«r 
fainted  in  my  life ;  and  I  am  never  ill 
either.  Fancy  a  summer  night  making 
anybody  so  !  You  shouldn't  have  come 
out  into  it  if  you  are  afraid  of  such  a 
possibility." 

"I  am  Eot  afraid  for  myself,"  said 
Keith,  with  some  irritation,  "  but  for  you. 
You  forget,"  with  a  cold  smile,  "  that  you 
are  our  guest  to-night,  and  that  we,  as 
your  hosts,  are  bound  to  take  even  more 
care  and  precautions  for  you  than  you 
might  for  yourself.  Pray  let  me  exercise 
the  duty  by  taking  you  back  to  the  rest 
of  your  friends,  unless,  indeed  " — with  a 
haughty  and  apparently  sudden  remem- 
brance of  the  other  officer's  existence — 
"  Mr.  Swanage  will  do  it  for  me." 

"But  Mr.  Swanage  prefers  staying  out 


here,  and  so  do  I,"  said  Jean,  cheerfully. 
"  I  think  the  air  just  delicious  ;  and  look 
at  the  lamps  and  the  bright-coloired 
reflections  of  the  flags  ia  the  water. 
Doesn't  it  all  look  like  a  fairy  picture 
shut  in  by  these  old  hills  ?  Hark  !  they 
are  singing  a  real  fairy  song  too. 
'  Where  the  bee  sucks,'  isn't  it  ?  Mr.  Fen- 
wick, the  voices  do  sound  a  great  deal 
sweeter  here  than  under  the  canvas.  You 
had  much  better  stay  with  us  and  be 
comfortable." 

Bat  this  suggestion  did  not  accord  with 
Mr.  Swanage's  idea  of  comfort,  and  he 
therefore  spoke  to  the  effect  that  as 
"  Where  the  bee  sucks  "  was  the  last  song 
but  one  in  the  programme,  he  thought 
they  had  better  do  as  Mr.  Fenwick  pro- 
posed, and  rejoin  the  audience. 

"  There  will  be  an  outcry  for  you  the 
moment  the  dancing  begins,  you  know, 
Miss  Coniston,"  he  said,  "  only  please  " — 
and  he  came  a  little  nearer  to  her,  almost 
whispering,  to  Keith's  great  disgust — 
"  don't  be  cruel  enough  to  forget  my 
waltzes." 

"  Your  waltzes  ?  "  said  Jean,  out  loud  ; 
"  but  I  only  prooiijed  you  one,  and  I'm 
afraid  it  won't  come  for  a  long  while,  for 
my  card  is  nearly  full  already.  Mr. 
r-  enwick,  what  are  you  looking  so  grave 
for  ?  Did  you  think  that  I  meant  that  I 
had  not  one  left  for  you  ?  But  I  daresay 
I  could  find  you  one  after  Mr.  Swanage; 
and  yon  haven't  asked  me  yet,  you 
know." 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  Keith,  flushing 
with  mortification,  "  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  own  that  no  such  idea 
was  troubling  me.  As  to  our  little  dance, 
as  I  understood  that  it  was  intended  for  a 
surprise,  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of 
asking  you  to  accept  me  for  a  partner 
before  it  commenced  ;  though,  of  <ourse, 
I  should  feel  only  too  much  honoured  if 
your  inclination  should  lead  you  to  do 
so. 

Jean  opened  her  great  brown  eyes  at 
him  like  a  wondering  child,  "  What  long 
words  you  use,  Mr.  Fenwick  !  "  she  said, 
the  dimples  in  her  cheeks  mirthfully 
apparent.  "Do  you  know  what  you 
remind  me  of  ?  Why,  the  people  in  old- 
fashioned  books — Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
you  know,  or  Miss  Austen's  gentlemen. 
You're  just  as  like  them  as  you  can  be, 
only  they  said  '  Madam,'  and  you  don't. 
Of  course  I  am  inclined  to  dance  with 
everyone  who  can  dance ;  and  I  know  you 
can,  because  I've  danced  with  you.     You 
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dance  rather  well ;  better  than  Mr.  Swan- 
age,  for  he  kicked  me  once,  and  I  do  hate 
people  who  kick  you." 

"Mias    Coniston!    I?     Oh!  pray " 

began  Mr.  S  manage,  in  a  tone  of  lively 
despair,  bat  Jean  would  not  listen. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  mean  that  I  hate  you,  for 
of  course  you  could  not  help  it ;  but  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  kicked,  or  to  be  banged 
against  doorways  and  have  your  toes 
trodden  on.  One  feels  really  crippled 
sometimes ;  and  I  had  a  bruise  on  my 
arm,  quite  a  bad  bruise,  you  could  see  it 
now  if  it  was  light  enough  " — holding  out 
the  injured  member,  and  looking  scruti- 
nisingly  at  a  small  blue  epot  on  its  creamy 
slender  roundness — *'  after  Mrs.  Magee's 
dance  on  Thursday ;  but  that  was  George 
Wanklyn,  he  pinched  it." 

"  Pinched  you !  "  repeated  Fenwick,  in 
a  tone  of  mingled  horror  and  disgust. 
No  wonder  the  girl  was  so  audacious  if 
these  were  the  manners  of  her  colonial 
admirers.  Jean  nodded  her  little  head 
coolly. 

"  Yes,  he  is  awfully  short-sighted,  you 
know,  and  his  sister  was  sitting  beside  me  ; 
BO  when  she  said  something  to  tease  him 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  pinch  her, 
and  pinched  me  instead.     I  nearly  cried, 

it    hurt    me  so,  and Mr.    S  manage, 

there  is  the  dance  music  beginBing.  Let 
us  go  back  at  once,  or  I  shall  lose  the 
first.  I  wouldn't  miss  a  dance  for  any- 
thing." And  bafore  either  of  the  men 
could  offer  her  an  arm  she  had  sprung 
down  from  the  gun-carriage  and  flitted  past 
them  to  the  marquee,  whence  the  first  notes 
of  the  Faust  Waltzes  were  beginning  to 
sway  over  the  steel-blue  waters  of  the 
harbour.  Keith  followed  more  slowly,  and 
did  not  go  near  her  again  till  pretty  late 
in  the  evening ;  when,  finding  himself  at 
her  side,  he  asked  her,  though  in  no  very 
eager  tone,  for  the  dance  she  had  promised 
him.  Jean  looked  at  her  card  readily,  but 
answered  that  she  had  none  left,  not  a 
dance  of  any  sort ;  addiag,  with  cheerful 
emphasis:  "You're  much  too  late, -Mr. 
Fenwick.  You  see,  I  forgot  all  about  you, 
and  I'm  very  sorry ;  bat,  after  all,  yoa 
never  asked  me  properly  before."  To 
which  Fenwick  only  answered  by  a  quiet 
bow,  and  retired.  He  did  not  speak  to 
her  again  that  evening. 

Later  in  the  night,  however,  or  rather 
early  on  the  following  morning — for  though 
the  sun  had  not  quite  risen,  the  short 
summer  night  was  long  over,  and  the  lofty 
summit  of  Mount  William,  still  whitened 


with  las'  winter's  snows,  and  the  twin 
peak  J  of  Saddleback  were  gilded  with  the 
glory  of  the  coming  monarch  of  the  day — 
Fenwick  caught  some  words  spoken  near 
the  gangway  which  made  him  draw  near 
to  Jean.  It  was  in  the  bustle  of  departure. 
The  launch  had  been  already  lowered  to 
receive  one  detachment  of  guests,  while 
the  remainder,  who  were  to  follow  in  the 
captain's  gig,  were  grouped  about  the 
gangway  and  leaniag  over  the  bulwarks, 
exchanging  last  civilities  with  their  enter- 
tainers, or  yawning  furtively  as  they  pulled 
closer  round  them  the  shawls  and  hoods, 
which  only  partly  hid  their  pallid,  jaded 
faces.  Only  Jean,  whose  physical  energies 
seemed  impervious  to  fatigue,  looked  as 
fresh  and  rosy  as  if  the  night  were 
beginning  instead  of  just  ended,  while 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth  played  a 
smile  mischievous  enough  to  suggest  some 
fresh  pleasure  in  store.  Keith  came  quite 
close  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  The  gig  is  just  rea-ly,  Miss  Coniaton. 
Will  yoa  come  to  tho  gangway  ?  I  see 
your  father  is  there  already,  and  I  want 
to  put  you  in  a  comfortable  seat." 

Bat  Jean  looked  up  at  him,  laughing 
and  shaking  her  head. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fenwick.  There 
isn't  room  for  everybody  in  the  gig;  so 
Lucy  Chandler  and  I,"  nodding  towards 
the  eldest  of  the  three  small  girls  afore- 
mentioned, "  are  going  in  the  dinghy.  Mr. 
Swanage  says  we  shall  be  quite  comfort- 
able there,  and  he  will  take  care  of  us." 

"Mr.  Swanage  is  officious,"  said  Keith, 
his  brow  darkening;  "and  I  don't  know 
what  he  can  have  been  thinking  about  to 
suggest  such  a  thing  to  you.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  gig  for  all  the  ladies, 
and  the  dinghy  was  only  got  out  for  a  few 
of  tho  younger  men.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
comfortable,  and  I'm  sure  your  father 
would  prefer  the  other." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Jean,  gaily ;  "  and 
that's  just  what  I  want,  for  we  have  got  a 
little  plan  which  would  be  much  too  enter- 
prising for  papa's  dear  old  lazy  legs.  Wo 
are  going  to  land  on  that  point,"  indicating 
a  low,  grassy  promontory  running  out  into 
the  harbour  about  two-and-a-half  miles 
above  the  settlement,  "and  walk  home. 
It's  just  wicked  to  think  of  going  to  bed 
on  such  a  lovely  mornmg ;  and  a  walk  will 
do  us  good.  Lucy  and  I  are  quite  delighted 
at  the  thought  of  it;  and  Mr.  Swanage 
got  leave  on  purpose.  George  Wanklyn 
is  going  too.  He  and  Lucy  are  great 
friends." 
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"  Swanage  got  leave  to  walk  with  you  ?  " 
said  Keith,  pointedly  ignoring  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  "  My  dear  Miss  Coniston, 
I  wish  you  would  think  better  of  it.  In- 
dependent of  any  other  consideration,  you 
will  find  the  walk  much  more  fatiguing 
than  you  think  for ;  and  I  am  sure  if  you 
had  a  mother  she  would  not  hear  of  it. 
Even  your  father " 

"Oh,  but  papa  isn't  to  know,"  Jean 
broke  in,  smiling,  "or  of  course  he  would 
want  me  to  go  to  bed,  stupidly,  like  every 
one  else ;  and  Lucy  and  I  are  not  likely 
to  be  fatigued  by  a  little  exercise.  Ask 
her  mother  if  she  is." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  if  you  tell  me 
so,"  said  Keith,  gravely ;  "  but  little  Miss 
Chandler  is  different  from  you  in  some 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  only  a 
child  as  yet ;  and  then  her  position  " — Mr. 
Chandler  was  the  principal  storekeeper 
and  shipping  agent  in  the  place — "  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  yours.  I  am  sure,  if  you 
think  of  it,  that  you  will  see " 

"  Well — see  what  ?  "  asked  Jean,  looking 
up  at  him  with  such  bright  cool  eyes  that 
he  was  forced  to  finish  more  plainly  than 
he  had  intended. 

"  That  the  appearance  of  two  such  young 
ladies  in  evening  dress,  and  with  no  pro- 
tector besides  a  couple  of  young  men, 
arriving  before  sunrise  from  a  walk  across 
country,  is  likely  to  provoke  more  com- 
ments than  you  or  your  father  would  care 
for.  You  see,"  trying  to  soften  his  warning 
with  a  smile,  "you  are  so  young  and 
innocent  that  you  cannot  easily  imagine 
unkindness  or  impertinence;  but  more 
worldly-wise  people  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  give  rise  to  both,  and  are  careful  to 
avoid  doing  so." 

"  Then  I'm  very  glad  I'm  not  worldly 
wise,  for  no  one  has  ever  been  unkind  or 
impertinent  to  me  yet,"  retorted  Jean 
wilfully,  "  and  so  I  have  no  need  to  avoid  it. 
It  is  only  you  who  are  ever  disagreeable  to 
me,  and  that  is  why  I  don't  like  you  ;  but 
I  suppose  you  think  you  have  a  right  to 
be  so  in  your  own  ship." 

Keith  turned  very  pale. 

"  Excur^e  me,"  he  said,  haughtily.  "  I 
have  taken  a  liberty,  and  I  own  it,  in 
speaking  to  you  as  frankly  as  I  would  to 
my  own  sister,  if  I  saw  her  going  to  do  an 
imprudent  action  out  of  sheer  innocence  or 
thoughtlessness ;  or  from  the  persuasions 
of  a  person  who  shows  his  unfitness  to 
protect  her  by  the  fact  of  his  making 
such  a  proposal  at  all ;  but  I  had  no  right 
to  obtrude  my  naturally  disagreeable " 


"  Come,  Miss  Jean,"  cried  Mr.  Chandler — 
a  bluff,  fatherly,  white-bearded  man — 
coming  up  at  this  juncture,  with  his  eldest 
girl  on  his  arm  and  his  other  hand  held 
out :  "  the  gig's  off,  and  the  dinghy's  all 
ready  for  us,  so  make  haste.  I'm  sure 
you  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  me,  for 
going  off  on  this  tramp  with  you  at  my 
time  of  life.  Are  you  coming  with  us 
also,  Mr.  Fen  wick  ?  " 

Jean's  brown  eyes  flashed  a  merrily 
defiant  look  at  the  sudden  rush  of  colour 
in  Keith's  face. 

"  Oh  no  !  Mr.  Fenwick  thinks  morning 
walks  very  imprudent.  By-the-way,  you 
never  asked  if  Lucy's  papa  was  going  with 
us,  Mr.  Fenwick,  or  I  might  have  told 
you  that  he  was  ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Swanage 
protecting  me,  I  don't  see  how  he  could, 
if  he  were  ever  so  fit ;  for  it  is  his  next 
watch,  and  he's  only  got  leave  to  take  the 
dinghy  round  to  Oyster  Point  for  our  con- 
venience. We  never  dreamt  of  his  walk- 
ing with  us ;  though  I  daresay  it  would 
have  been  very  pleasant.  Don't  you  think 
it's  a  pity  for  worldly- wise  people  to  take 
quite  so  much  for  granted  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  1  have  made  a  fool  of 
myself,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Keith, 
his  pale  proud  face  crimsoned  with  morti- 
fication. "You  have  a  perfect  right  to 
make  game  of  me,  and  I  hope  you  will 
exercise  it ;  "  but  his  voice  as  he  spoke 
was  hoarse,  and  Jean's  tender  young 
heart  relented  on  the  spot.  She  put  out 
a  warm  little  hand  from  under  the  fur- 
cloak  which  shrouded  her,  and  laid  it  on 
his  arm  as  he  was  turning  away. 

"  Mr.  Fenwick,  don't  be  cross.  I'm 
not  going  to  make  game  of  you,  and  I 
don't  think  you  meant  to  be  disagreeable. 
Come  with  us  yourself,  if  you  can  get 
leave,  and  then  you  can  take  care  of  us 
all— do." 

And,  inconsistent  as  Keith  felt  it  to 
be,  he  went.  Somehow  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  Jean  when  her  voice  had  that 
coaxing  tone  ;  and  besides,  it  would  have 
seemed  churlish  to  meet  her  sweetness 
with  a  "  no." 

She  was  right  after  all.  There  is  no 
hour  in  the  long  summer's  day  so  perfect 
for  a  walk  as  that  which  sees  the  sun 
rise  on  land  or  sea ;  not  even  that  when 
the  same  orb  sinks  slowly  to  its  rest ;  and 
there  is  no  hour  so  seldom  enjoyed,  or 
with  which  we  are  in  general  so  slenderly 
acquainted. 

On  this  midsummer's  morning  in  the 
South  Atlantic,   the  air  had  a  pure  cool 
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crispness  in  it,  more  akin  to  that  of 
autumn  in  our  warmer  clime ;  the  sky 
was  a  pale  transparent  bine,  dappled  over 
with  a  fretwork  of  tiny  clonds,  passing 
throngh  every  shade  of  gold  and  rose  and 
opal,  into  delicate  lilac  and  pale  silvery 
grey.  There  were  none  of  the  brilliant 
tints  and  fiery  splendour  of  a  tropical  sun- 
rise. All  was  pure  and  pale  and  tender, 
from  the  subdued  green  and  grey  of  the 
landscape  to  the  subdued  grey  and  blue 
of  the  harbour,  just  warming  into  faint 
rose  colour  from  the  reflection  of  the 
eastern  sky.  There  was  hardly  a  sound 
to  be  heard,  only  a  faint  twitter  from 
some  early-awakened  bird  here  and  there 
among  the  bushes,  the  low  plash  of  waves 
upon  the  beach,  and  now  and  then  a  noisy 
cackling  from  a  couple  of  the  great  log- 
gerhead ducks  feeding  among  the  kelp 
seaweed,  whose  tangled  meshes  made 
a  broad  stripe  of  brown  colour  in  the 
waves  a  few  yards  from  shore,  and  squab- 
bling over  some  luscious  morsel  for  which 
their  big  yellow  bills  had  made  a  simulta- 
neous dive. 

The  little  party  walked  on  at  a  brisk 
pace,  laughing  and  talking,  until  they 
came  upon  along  low-lying  strip  of  valley 
land,  filled  with  a  species  of  shrub  with 
bluish-green  leaves,  through  the  centre  of 
which  a  tiny  stream  ran  down  over  a  bed 
of  moss-grown  rocks  and  pebbles  to  the 
sea.  Mr.  Chandler,  his  daughter,  and 
young  Wanklyn  were  rather  in  the  rear. 
The  old  gentleman  was  telling  some  good 
story,  to  which  the  laughter  of  his  com- 
panions gave  proof  of  appreciation ;  while 
Keith  and  Miss  Coniston  had  got  about 
twenty  yards  in  advance,  and  were  just 
descending  into  the  valley,  talking  fast 
too,  and  more  pleasantly  than  their  wont, 
for  Jean  had  said : 

'•  Tell  me  something  about  England. 
I  have  never  seen  it ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
some  day ;  and  you  always  talk  as  if  the 
ways  and  people  there  were  quite  different 
from  ours.  What  is  the  difference? 
What  are  English  girls  like,  and  what  do 
they  do,  and  would  they  not  like  me  if  I 
went  among  them  ?  I  shall  never  want 
to  go  to  England  if  that  is  so."  And 
Keith,  listening  to  the  naive  question,  and 
looking  at  her,  found  it  very  difficult  to 
give  the  answer,  which  might  have  risen 


easily  enough  to  his  lips  a  couple  of  hours 
sooner.  Somehow  he  fancied  he  had  never 
seen  her  looking  so  lovely  as  at  that 
moment.  She  had  on  a  big  scarlet  cloak, 
lined  with  dark  fur,  which  fell  in  heavy 
folds  round  the  lines  of  her  slender  figure, 
and  was  set  off  by  the  background  of  dull 
blue-green  bushes  through  which  they 
were  wending  their  downward  way.  The 
hood  had  fallen  a  little  back  from  her 
head,  and  the  tender  morning  light  com- 
bined with  the  slight  pallor  of  fatigue  to 
give  an  unusual  transparency  to  her  small 
face,  making  the  pink  colour  in  the  cheeks 
pinker,  and  the  surrounding  fairness  fairer, 
by  contrast  with  one  another. 

"Like  you!  Perhaps  not.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  many  English  girls  one- 
half  so "he  was  beginning,  impetuously, 

when  Jean  stopped  him  with  a  little  startled 
cry,  and  sprang  on  one  side,  just  as  a  huge 
dusky  mass  rose  suddenly,  with  a  heavy  jerk 
and  roll,  to  its  knees,  out  of  the  bushes  just 
in  front  of  her,  and  stood,  its  small  blood- 
shot eyes  glaring  fiercely  at  Jean,  and  its 
great  head  swaying  with  vicious  emphasis, 
while  at  the  same  moment  a  score  or  more 
of  dark  patches,  which  Keith  had  noticed 
without  remarking  among  the  shrubs 
lower  down,  began  to  move  and  rise  up, 
assuming  the  unpleasant  form  of  a  herd 
of  half-wild  island  cattle.  Absorbed  in 
their  conversation,  our  two  young  people 
had  almost  stumbled  over  the  leader 
before  perceiving  him  ;  and,  irritated  by 
the  sudden  wakening,  and  the  flutter  of 
Jean's  red  mantle,  he  hardly  waited  to 
stagger  to  his  feet  before  lowering  his  short 
curved  horns  with  an  ominous  menace, 
which  preceded,  by  only  one  moment's 
breath,  the  rush  in  her  direction. 
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CHAPTER  IX.      A   RASH   RESOLVE. 


To  the  excitement  and  anger  of  Edward 
Dunstan's  feelings  in  the  first  fresliness  of 
the  discovery  of  Laura's  falsehood,  as  he 
persisted  ia  calling  it,  succeeded  a  pro- 
found depression,  with  which  his  good- 
humoured  but  utterly  unsentimental  com- 
panion found  it  very  hard  to  deal.  Not 
that  he  was  disposed  to  make  light  of  the 
blow  that  had  fallen  on  Dunstan ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  sufficient  sympathy  in 
his  nature  to  render  him  pitiful  to  griefs 
he  had  never  felt,  and  tolerant  of  temp- 
tations which  had  not  assailed  himself ;  but 
he  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
Dunstan. 

Dunstan  questioned  Esdaile  with  re- 
iteration under  which  Esdaile's  patience 
never  broke  down,  concerning  his  know- 
ledge of  the  matter ;  and  his  excite- 
ment and  suffering  were  keenly  dis- 
tressing to  his  friend,  who  imputed  much 
of  his  want  of  self-command  to  the 
weakness  of  nerves  resulting  from  recent 
illness.  Danstan  had  been  so  diffe- 
rent when  he  had  been  badly  hit  that 
other  time  ;  he  had  taken  the  tremendous 
"  facer  "  which  Admiral  Drummond's  will 
had  dealt  him  with  such  pluck  and 
coolness  ;  that  it  was  plain  he  had  been 
terribly  mauled  by  the  fever  or  he  would 
never  have  given  in  like  this.  Thus 
thought  Esdaile,  with  genuine  but  puzzled 
commiseration,  as  he  strove  to  calm  the 

]     excited   and  miserable   young  man,  who 
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walked  up  and  down  the  room,  asking 
rapid  questions,  hardly  waiting  for  the 
replies,  and  rebelling  with  every  fibre  of 
his  nature  against  the  cynical  cruelty  of 
his  fate. 

"  How  it  happened  that  I  did  not  guesa 
whom  you  were  talking  of,  when  you  told 
me  the  story,  I  cannot  imagine,"  said 
Esdaile,  after  Dunstan  had  impatiently, 
almost  suspiciously,  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  truth  had  so  long  remained  con- 
cealed ;  "  for  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
Chumleighs,  and  just  about  that  time, 
too,  I  fancy  ;  but  the  truth  never  occurred 
to  me.  I'm  sure  I  might  have  guessed 
that  Lady  Rosa  would  be  the  very  woman 
to  make  you  understand  that  any  advances 
to  her  daughter  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  useless,  but  somehow  I  never 
thought  of  her ;  and  Miss  Chumleigh,  I 
must  say  it,  my  dear  fellow,  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  as  fancy-free  a  young  lady 
as  one  could  see  anywhere." 

"I  suppose  she  was  just  like  the  rest 
of  them,"  said  Dunstan,  pausing  for  a 
moment  in  his  troubled  walk ;  "  and  yet — 
no,  no,  she  must  have  been  frightened 
into  this." 

"I  don't  know  about  frightened,"  said 
Esdaile,  with  a  clear  recollection  of  what 
Julia  Carmichael  had  written  to  John 
Sandilands ;  "  persuaded,  perhaps.  It 
looked  like  that." 

"  What  looked  like  that  ?  " 

"Well,  Miss  Carmichael's  account  of 
the  marriage.  What  a  strange  thing  that 
Sandilands  should  never  have  mentioned 
it  before  you,  and  should  have  told  me, 
whom  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  in- 
terested in  it !  Stop,  though,  I  remember 
now,  I  saw  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage  in  one  of  the  papers  which  was 
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seat  out  to  me — it  must  have  been  The 
Morning  Post,  I  suppose — and  I  said  some- 
thing to  him.  That  led  to  our  talking  it 
over ;  you  might  as  well  have  been  in  the 
room  as  not." 

"  Only  I  was  not,"  said  Dunstan,  bitterly. 
"Only  I  was  to  remain  a  little  longrer  in 
my  fool's  paradise  ;  only  the  good  fortune 
I  was  exulting  in,  for  her  sake,  a  thousand 
times  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  was 
to  be  made  a  bitter  disappointment  by  this 
deceitful  hope.  If  I  had  known  what 
Sandilands  told  you,  I  would  never  have 
come  back  to  England  !  If  I  had  even 
looked  at  the  papers  !  But  my  mind  was 
so  full  of  what  had  happened,  I  looked  at 
nothing,  I  thought  of  nothing,  bat  the 
future  that  was  never  to  be." 

"You  could  not  have  avoided  coming 
back  to  England,  my  dear  Dunstan,"  said 
Esdaile,  gravely,  "  and  though  it's  very 
hard  to  be  hit  like  this,  just  as  you  have 
got  back,  you  must  not  let  it  floor  you, 
you  know.  After  all" — he  hesitated  a  little, 
feeling  that  his  purposed  line  of  consolation 
■was  just  a  little  dangerous — "  she  could  not 
have  been  very  much  in  earnest,  or  she 
would  not  have  been,  let  us  say,  per- 
suadable ;  and  isn't  it  rather  a  one-sided 
kind  of  business,  to  marry  a  ^irl  who 
might  possibly  change  her  mind  ?  Don't 
get  savage;  I  don't  mean  to  find  fault 
with  her;  girls  are  so  ballied  in  all  sorts  of 
"ways,  especially  girls  with  mothers  like 
Lady  Rosa;  but  you  might  think  a  little 
of  that," 

"Yes,  I  might.  I  might  thiiik  outright 
what  you  are  trying  to  insinuate  to  me, 
that  I  am  better  off  without  a  wife  who 
could  be  persuaded  into  giving  me  tip 
because  I  had  been  done  out  of  a  fortune, 
and  would  presumably  have  married  me, 
if  the  fortune  hadn't  come  just  a  little  too 
late  !  That  is  what  you  mean,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"Something  like  it,  certainly,"  said 
Esdaile,  who  was  much  relieved  by  Dun- 
stan's  quick  apprehension,  hoping  that  the 
truth  might  come  home  to  him  in  this  way. 
"  Not  only  like  it — the  thing  itself.  And 
I  daresay  you  are  right;  of  course  yon 
must  be,  indeed  ;  it  is  only  coniraon  sense, 
a  one-sided  bargain,  as  you  say  ;  but  still, 
Esdaile,  it  does  not  make  it  any  more  bear- 
able to  think  of  that.  If  she  had  waited 
for  me,  and  we  had  been  married,  I  should 
never  have  known  that  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility in  her  of  changeablenos-*." 

The  simplicity  of  this  loiuiit  k  had  in  it 
something  very  pathetic  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile's   mind ;    he    understood    from   it 


thut  Dunsitau  would  be  hard  to  cure  of 
the  wound  so  suddenly  inflicted.  And  he 
also  felt  that  he  had  nothing  left  to  gay. 

"Who  is  this  Mr.  Thornton  ?  "  Dunstan 
asked.  "  I  never  met  him — never  saw 
him — that  I  know  of." 

E-daile  told  him  all  he  knew  about 
Robert  Thornton.  It  was  not  much  of 
his  personal  knowledge.  Thornton  whs 
a  good  sort  of  fellow,  he  believed,  not  of 
their  "  world "  or  set  at  all,  and  not, 
Esdaile  should  have  thought,  in  the  least 
likely  to  cut  out  Dunstan  with  a  girl, 
if  she  had  had  fair  play.  Very  rich, 
he  believed,  all  ready^  money  and  no  en- 
cumbrances, and  in  fact  a  great  catch  for 
Lady  Rosa.  As  for  the  old  colonel,  he 
probably  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it; 
it  wa«  generally  understood  that  the  old 
colotel  had  not  much  to  do  with  anything. 

"No,"  said  Dunstan;  "if  we  had  had 
only  the  colonel  to  square,  it  would  have 
come  right  enough ;  but  he  had  no  voice 
in  anything,  and  she  would  never  have 
expected  him  to  assert  himself  and 
bring  her  ladyship  down  on  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  take  the  colonel 
into  account  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  had  never 
heard  anything  at  all  about  it.  At  all 
events,  he  has  heard  only  just  what  Lady 
Rosa  chose  to  tell  him." 

"  There  isn't  much  good  in  discussing 
it.  is  there  ?  "  said  Esdaile  ;  "  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  it  is  as  well  not  to  inves- 
rig>ite.  I  daresay  you  would  find  it  a 
case  of  mixed  motives,  after  all,  and  no 
one  so  entirely  to  blame  as  might  be  sup- 
posed at  first  sight." 

"Not  investigate  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Dun - 
stnn,  angrily.  "  What  do  you  mean  ? 
WliHt  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you 
imayiMO,  for  a  moment,  I  mean  to  take  it 
so  (n)olly  as  all  that  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  this  means  the  utter  ruiu  of  me? 
that  the  good  of  all  that  has  happened  is 
taken  completely  out  of  it,  and  everything 
is  far  worse  with  me  than  before  ?  " 

"  I  can't  answer  all  those  questions  at 
once,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Esdaile  ;  "  but 
I  really  do  not  forget  anything;  you  told 
me,  and  I  do  not  underrate  the  elfect  of 
this  disappointment  on  you.  I  merely 
mean  that  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  vvhieh 
there  i»  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
nothing  to  be  known.  You'  have  got  to 
grin  and  bear  it." 

"  Thei-e's  nothing  to  be  done,  I  i^tant 
you,"  said  Dunstan,  nu"'"  <'i1mi1v,  his 
momentary  irntutinn    gi .  beloro 
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the  kindly  ginceinfy  of  Esdaile's  words  and 
manner;  "but",  tliat  there  is  nothing  to 
be  known,  I  don't.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  this  quietly,  without  at  least  knowing 
how  it  has  befallen  me.  I  will  not  be 
treated  thus,  without  at  least  insisting  on 
an  explanation." 

"  From  whom  ?  Do  yon  suppose  Lady 
Rosa  Chumleigh  would  give  you  an  ex- 
planation of  her  actions  with  respect  to 
her  daughter,  if  in  reality  it  is  she  who 
has  either  coerced  or  persuaded  her  into 
this  marriage  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  ask  her.  Lady  Rosa 
Chumleigh  may  say  that  she  owes  me  no 
explanation,  and  have  the  letter  of  the  law 
on  her  side ;  she  and  I  were  fair  foes. 
Not  so  her  daughter,  and  she  cannot  refuse 
to  tell  me  how  it  is  I  have  been  deceived 
and  cheated." 

Esdaile  heard  these  angry  words  with 
considerable  uneasiness.  He  had  a  notion, 
though  he  was  little  given  to  analysis, 
that  Dunstan's  was  a  rather  weak  cha- 
racter, and  now  he  was  about  to  receive 
practical  proof  that  persons  of  weak  cha- 
racter are  not  necessarily  easily  managed. 

"  Those  are  very  strong  words,"  -he 
said;  "are  you  quite  sure  they  are  justi- 
fiable ?  You  did  not  make  it  plain  to  me 
that  the  girl  you  spoke  of — Miss  Chum- 
leigh, as  I  now  know  her  to  have  been — 
had  engaged  herself  to  you." 

"Nor  had  she,  if  by  an  engagement  you 
mean  a  solemn  promise,  formally  ratified, 
under  penalties  ;  but  she  knew  T  loved 
her,  and  she  led  me  to  believe  that  she 
loved  me,  and  if  Admiral  Druramond's 
will  had  not  been  what  it  was,  she  would 
have  accepted  me.  If  she  did  not  make 
me  a  formal  promise  when  all  had  to  be 
given  up,  that  she  would  wait  for  me 
until  better  times,  at  least  she  made  an 
implied  promise ;  she  knew  in  her  heart 
that  I  went  away  trusting  in  that  promise, 
and  believing  that  she  placed  the  same 
trust  in  me  ;  and  I  will  know  whether  this 
has  been  her  own  doing  or  another's.  If 
she  has  been  bullied  into  marrying  this 
man,  or  if  she  has  done  it  of  her  own 
free  will,  having  preferred  him  to  me,  I  am 
entitled  to  know  which  of  the  two  expla- 
nations is  the  true  one,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  know." 

"And  then?"  asked  Bsdaile,  quietly, 
''what  difi'erence  could  it  make  to  you? 
Would  you  be  any  the  less  parted  ? 
"Would  she  be  any  the  less  lost  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not.  But  cannot  you 
understand,  Esdaile,  that  there  would  be 


the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  should 
not  be  perpetually  tormenting  myself  with 
questions  and  doubts ;  that  I  should  have 
a  better  chance  of  getting  over  it,  if  she 
said  to  me,  plainly  :  '  I  made  a  mistake, 
and  found  it  out.  I  preferred  the  other 
man.'  " 

"  It's  devoutly  to  be  hoped  she  may 
have  the  sense  to  say  just  that,  then,  if  he 
gets  the  chance  of  asking  her,  whether 
it's  true  or  not,"  thought  Eisdaile. 

"  If  I  knew  that  she  had  been  bullied 
into  throwing  me  over,  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do,  I  must  pity  her  so 
much.  I  always  did  pity  her;  the  life  of 
a  girl,  with  all  the  restrictions  she  must 
live  under  with  a  mercenary  tyrant  like 
that  woman,  must  strike  any  man  as  being 
an  awful  thing." 

"Certainly,"  assented  Esdaile  heartily, 
"  even  if  he  does  not  happen  to  care  about 
the  girl  himst^lf ;  but  it  must  be  the  deuce 
and  all  if  he  does." 

"  Of  course  she  must  have  been  very 
cowardly,  very  weak,  if  it  was  so,  but  I 
suppose  no  man  ever  cared  the  less  fop 
a  woman  because  she  was  capable  of 
cowardice  and  weakness." 

Esdaile  shook  his  head  ;  but  this  silent 
sign  of  dissent  passed  unnoticed  by 
Dunstan,  who  went  on  rather  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  himself  than  addressing  his 
companion : 

"  And  if  this  were  so,  if  indeed  she  has 
been  driven  to  this,  how  dextrously  cruel 
fate  has  been  to  us  both,  for  it  must  have 
been  just  about  the  time  that  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  died.  If  she  had  but  been  true  to 
me,  for  a  little,  a  very  little  longer  !  Mr. 
Thornton  is,  I  suppose,  much  richer  than 
I  am — how  strange  the  words  sound  in 
my  own  ears — but  she  might  have  found 
courage  enough  to  stand  out  for  the  man 
she  certainly  would  have  married  not  so 
long  ago.  That  would  not  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  from  her.  However,  this 
is  all  idle ;  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
find  out  the  truth." 

"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you,"  said 
Esdaile,  earnestly,  "that  that  is  as  idle  as 
the  rest;  that  the  only  wisdom  in  this 
matter  is  to  do  nothing,  and  say  nothing, 
and  think  as  little  as  possible.  What  is  it 
you  think  of  doing  ?  " 

"  I  intend  to  see  her,  and  learn  the  truth 
from  her." 

"  You  can't  do  it,  Dunstan,"  said  Esdaile, 
rising,  approaching  Dunstan,  and  taking 
him  by  the  arm.  "You  cannot  do  such 
a  thing.     Just  think  what  might  come  of 
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it.  For  one  thing,  you  might  get  her  into 
a  dreadful  row  with  her  hushand." 

Diinstan  winced  at  the  word, 

"  That's  not  likely ;  the  odds  are  he 
knows  nothing  about  me — has  never  heard 
my  name.  I  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene  long  before  he  came  on,  remember. 
Why  should  it  make  any  disturbance 
between  them  that  a  gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance,  newly  returned  from  India, 
requests  to  be  permitted  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Thornton  ?  " 

"Why  should  it?  Well,  Dunstan,  I 
should  have  thought  you  could  answer 
that  question  better  than  I.  You  know 
as  much  of  the  world  as  I  know,  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  women  and  their 
ways.  Who  can  tell  what  may  or  may 
not  make  a  row  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,  especially  if  one  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  the  man  ?  He  may  have  a  devil 
of  a  temper,  in  the  first  place,  and  then, 
you  know,  in  this  instance,  there's  the 
quite  certain  fact,  whatever  else  there  is, 
that  she  was  in  love  with  yon,  and  that 
she  either  has  or  has  not  said  anything 
to  her  husband  about  it.  Now,  if  she  has 
not,  you  will  put  her  into  a  false  and 
painful  position,  and  if  she  has,  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  unpleasantness  to  all 
concerned." 

"  And  how  do  you  think  it  could  be 
pleasant  to  all  concerned  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
but,  after  all,  in  a  matter  like  this,  one  can 
only  do  the  best  in  one's  power,  and  that 
by  looking  very  carefully  at  it  all  round. 
If  you  do  that,  Danstan,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  the  end,  that  both  for 
her  sake  and  your  own,  you  had  better 
not  meet  Mrs.  Thornton." 

Danstan  made  him  an  evasive  answer, 
and  Esdaile  perceived  that  he  had  not 
convinced  him,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
his  own  good-humoured  patience  with  his 
friend,  a  disagreement  between  them  might 
probably  arise  from  any  further  discussion 
of  the  subject.  Making  a  private  resolu- 
tion that  he  would  get  Dunstan  off  to 
London  as  early  as  possible  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  occupied  himself  in  writing 
letters,  and  left  Dunstan  to  his  meditations 
until  it  was  time  for  the  friends  to  separate 
for  the  night.  Then  he  made  a  final 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  their  discus- 
sion. 

"Don't  think,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
thoroughly  feel  for  you  because  I  have 
the  coolness  of  a  looker-on — I  don't  expect 
you  to  have  that — but  you  will  be  ever  so 


glad  hereafter,  if  you  get  the  better  of 
yourself  now." 

But  Dunstan  only  said,  "  Good-night, 
Esdaile,"  and  as  his  friend  went  up  to  his 
room,  he  turned  out  of  the  hotel  door 
and  walked  away  towards  the  water. 

His  heart  ijyas  full  of  bitterness  and 
anger,  which  even  extended,  beyond  the 
cause  of  his  desperate  disappointment,  to 
his  not  only  guiltless  but  zealous  friend. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Esdaile  to  talk 
with  such  sound  sense  and  cool  philosophy ; 
anyone  could  do  that.  What  did  he  know 
about  it  ?  He  had  never  had  a  serious 
trouble  in  all  his  life,  and  though  he  was 
a  very  good  fellow,  the  best  of  fellows,  he 
was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  men 
find  other  men's  misfortunes  easy  to  bear. 
Edward  Dunstan,  walking  quickly  under 
the  serene  night  sky,  with  the  sound  of 
the  sea  in  his  ears  and  the  long  low  lines 
of  the  coast-lights  flickering  before  his 
eyes,  heard  nothing  on  that  night,  which 
he  was  never  to  forget,  but  the  rage  stirring 
in  his  own  heart  against  his  fate,  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  vision  that  he  had  cherished 
for  so  long,  mocking  him  with  its  dis- 
illusion. 

A  few  hours  ago,  how  happy  he  had 
been  ;  how  bright  the  world  had  seemed 
to  him ;  life,  how  full  of  savour  !  He  had 
said  to  himself  many  times  since  his  good 
fortune  had  come,  that  it  was  well  for  him 
he  had  been  so  unhappy,  for  thus  he  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  contrast,  to  enjoy  to  the  full  that  satis- 
faction which  those  on  whom  destiny  has 
never  frowned  cannot  derive  from  her 
smile.  And  now  ?  There  was  a  bitter 
derision  in  that  smile,  and  Dunstan  felt 
that  if  he  had  heard  of  Laura  Chum- 
leigh's  marriage  while  he  was  still  a 
poor  man  serving  with  his  regiment  in 
India,  he  could  have  borne  the  blow 
better.  It  was  the  irony  of  it  that 
hurt  him  so  terribly  now.  And  then 
as  memory  has  such  power  to  torment, 
it  tormented  him  with  the  keenest  remem- 
brance of  every  look  and  word  of  her  who 
was  lost  to^  him,  of  every  hour  he  had 
passed  in  her  society,  of  the  wordless 
promises,  the  airy  nothings,  on  which  he 
had  built  so  fair  an  edifice  of  hope.  She 
had  loved  him,  he  swore  to  himself  that 
she  had  loved  him,  and  at  least  she  had 
intended  to  be  true  to  him.  It  was  not 
all  coquetry,  it  was  not  all  contemptible 
falsehood  that  had  merely  played  with 
him,  and  then  availed  itself  of  his  ab- 
sence to  achieve  the  purpose  of  mercenary 
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ambition.  No,  Laura  had  been,  as  be 
said  to  Esdaile,  weak  and  cowardly.  She 
sbould  avow  it  to  him,  she  should  tell  him 
the  truth ;  that,  at  least,  she  owed  him. 
He  did  not  confess  to  himself,  while  he 
dwelt  iu  his  thoughts  on.  the  confession  to 
which  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
force  her,  how  large  a  part  in  this  resolu- 
tion his  longing  to  see  her  again  had.  He 
pretended  to  himself  that  he  could  lose 
love  in  indignation,  bury  it  utterly  out  of 
his  sight  in  the  anger  and  the  condemna- 
tion that  he  heaped  upon  her,  even  when 
he  excused  her  from  the  blame  of  complete 
falsehood  ;  but  it  was  not  lost,  it  was  not 
buried,  it  was  with  him  living  and  strong, 
and  it  closed  his  ears  to  Esdaile's  reasoning, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  fallacious 
motives  with  which  he  justified  his 
obstinacy  to  himself.         • 

He  had  taken  no  heed  of  time  during 
his  walk,  and  stopping  at  last  to  look  at 
his  watch  by  the  light  of  a  cresset  which 
marked  some  mending  operations  on  the 
road,  found  that  it  was  late.  He  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  hotel,  without  having 
decided  upon  how  he  should  frame  the 
message  which  was  to  procure  him  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  on 
entering  the  hall  he  encountered  two 
persons  within  a  few  steps  of  the  door. 
One  of  these  was  a  man  of  a  little  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance, but  with  nothing  distinguished 
or  remarkable  about  him  except  the 
full  and  musical  tone  of  his  voice,  as 
he  addressed  his  companion,  a  smart, 
nautical-looking  young  man,  who  held  an 
unmistakably  sea-going  cap  in  his  hand, 
though  his  light  overcoat  concealer  his 
attire. 

"  Ten  o'clock  sharp,  then,"  the  elder 
gentleman  was  saying,  as  Duns  tan  came 
in  at  the  door ;  "  you  will  pick  me  up 
here." 

"  All  right,  sir.  Mrs.  Thornton  coming 
aboard  ?  " 

'*  Not  to-morrow.  She  cannot  be  ready 
so  soon." 

Dunstan  passed  them  hastily  and  went 
into  the  room  in  which  he  and  Esdaile 
had  dined,  leaving  the  door  open.  Presently 
Mr.  Thornton  passed  the  open  door,  and 
after  pausing  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
barometer  on  the  opposite  wall,  he  walked 
slowly  upstairs. 

So,  that  was  the  man  Dunstan  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  as  he  stood  by  the 
carriage ;  that  was  Laura  Chumleigh's 
husband.     Dunstan  was  incapable  of  the 


vulgar  spite  which  might  have  induced  a 
meaner  man  to  sneer  at  a  successful  rival, 
and  discover  that  he  was  elderly  and  ill- 
favoured.  He  hated  the  man,  no  doubt, 
or  at  least  he  honestly  believed  that  he 
hated  him  ;  but  he  could  not  say  to  himself 
that  there  was  anything  contemptible  in 
the  aspect  of  the  rich  "  nobody "  who 
had  won  the  prize  upon  which  his  own 
heart  had  been  so  vainly  set.  He  even 
found  himself  wondering  vaguely  whether 
Thornton  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and 
thinking  that,  if  he  were  not,  he  must  belie 
his  looks. 

"When  Esdaile  and  Danstan  met  on  the 
following  morning,  at  breakfast,  Dunstan 
was  the  first  to  refer  to  their  conversation 
of  the  previous  night,  and  he  did  so  with- 
out any  embarrassment. 

"  I  am  of  the  same  mind,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  have  ascertained  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
have  my  request  for  an  interview  conveyed 
to  her  without  the  risk  of  bringing  about 
anything  unpleasant,  for  Mr.  Thornton  is 
going  out  somewhere — to  some  ship  or 
yacht." 

"  His  own,  no  doubt ;  he  has  a  very  fine 
yacht,  the  Firefly,  here,  in  Southampton 
Water." 

"Ah,  the  Firefly!  That  was  Miss 
Chumleigh's  pet  name ;  the  colonel  always 
called  her  by  it."  He  tried  to  speak 
lightly,  but  he  winced  again.  "Mr. 
Thornton  is  going  aboard  with  a  man  who 
was  here  last  night — his  skipper,  very 
likely — at  ten  o'clock.  I  heard  him  make 
the  appointment,  and  s^y  that  she  would 
not  be  ready  to  go.  We  shall  see  him 
start  from  the  window  here,  and  shortly 
afterwards  I  will  send  up  my  card  and 
ask  her  to  see  me." 

Esdaile  did  not  like  it,  and  his  looks 
said  so  very  plainly;  but  he  could  do 
nothing.  He  secretly  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Thornton  would  have  good  sense  and  dis- 
cretion enough  to  decline  to  see  Dunstan; 
but  remembering  his  friend's  admission 
that  she  was  cowardly  and  weak,  he 
thought  it  was  hardly  likely. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  see  any  harm  in 
that  course  of  proceeding  ? "  Dunstan 
added,  in  a  slightly  aggressive  tone.    • 

"  No  harm,  precisely ;  but  it  might  be 
awkward  if  you  gave  it  the  look  of 
watching  until  Thornton  is  out  of  the  way. 
However,  she  will  know  best  the  sort  of 
man  she  has  to  deal  with,  and  will  keep  as 
clear  of  a  scrape  as  she  can  under  the 
circumstances." 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  Mr.  Thornton 
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was  standing  in  the  hall,  again  examinint; 
the  barometer ;  and  presently  he  was  join*  d 
by  his  companion  of  the  previous  eveniiitr. 
Immediately  afterwards  they  left  the  hotel. 

"Now,"  said  Dunstan,  »nd  he  drew  a 
card  from  his  pocket-book. 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  said  Esdaile.  "  You 
must  really  let  me  do  a  little  bit  of  aotiiifr 
here.  We  must  account  for  knowing  that 
Mrs.  Thornton  is  in  the  house." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  put  a  qnesti<m  to 
the  waiter. 

"That  gentleman  just  gone  out  is  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  owner  of  the  Firefly,  is  he 
not  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Is  Mrs.  Thornton  here  with  him,  or  is 
she  on  board  the  yacht  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Thornton  is  here,  sir." 

"You're  in  luck,"  turning  to  Dnnstan. 
"  You  really  have  stumbled  on  your  friends. 
I  thought  you  could  not  be  mistaken.  D.> 
you  happen  to  know  when  Mr.  Thoruton 
will  be  in  ?  " 

"Not  till  late,  sir.  Going  for  a  sail, 
Sir. 

"That's  unlucky,"  again  turning  to 
Dnnstan,  "  as  we  must  be  off  to-day.  You 
had  better  ask  when  Mrs.  Thornton  can 
see  you." 

Dunstan  wrote  a  line  on  his  card,  which 
he  handed  to  the  waiter,  directing  him  to 
send  it  at  once  to  Mrs.  Thornton.  The 
man  left  the  room,  and  during  his  absence, 
which  lasted  fully  ten  minutes  E-*daile  and 
Danstan  did  not  exchange  a  word. 

The  man  returned  at  length  with  a 
verbal  message.  Mrs.  Thorn tou'^  maid 
had  told  him  to  say  that  her  mistress  could 
see  the  gentleman  from  India  in  half  an 
hour. 


A  PASTORA.L  IN"  GREEN. 

AIX-LES-BAINS. 

The  green  mountains  gird  in  Aix-les- 
Bains — the  Alps  of  Grenoble  and  of  Italy 
— mountains  very  peaked,  very  jntrged 
in  outline,  tossed  about  indeed,  and  varit  d 
in  form  to  ec  rentricity,  like  the  loved 
Sicilian  chain  running  along  the  sea-board 
from,  Messina  to  Catania,  beckoning  one 
across  those  magic  straits  bounding  the 
island  of  bliss. 

Now,  when  T  compare  any  mountains 
with  those  of  Sicily,  I  intend  it  fis  especial 
praise.  These  before  me  at  Aix  have 
beauties  of  their  own.  Not  only  sym- 
pathetic outlines,  bnt  melodious  colouring: 
symphonies  in  grey  rockj  chorales  in  greeu 


grove  aTid  bosky  dingle,  in  ffurgling  stream, 
and  in  rushing  river ;  dirges  in  du^ky 
ravine  and  sombre  forest,  where  night- 
ingales chant.  The  purple  tints  too,  so 
c  arriiing  among  hills,  cling  to  these 
Savoyard  Alps  willingly;  purple  shadows 
that  fjjather  as  the  afternoon  sun  lowers,  the 
fcfreen  tints  showing  through  like  sh(itsilk. 

The  Lake  of  Bonrget,  shut  out  from  the 
friendly  little  town  of  Aix  by  a  long- 
shaped,  envious,  bowery  hill,  has  muo  to 
do  with  the  purple  tints.  Purple  moun- 
tain-tints show  up  readily  from  sea,  lake, 
or  bijr broad  river;  afriendly  understanding, 
as  it  were,  between  sky  and  wat^^r,  reflected 
on  mountain-sides.  Those  purple  shadows 
are  very  deiir  to  me — be  it  in  fierce,  reddish 
colour  on  bare  volcanic  ranges  of  the  south, 
with  no  mantle  but  cactus,  aloe,  and  palm; 
or  on  round-hea^Jed  chestnut-clothed  Py- 
renees, striking  deep  roots  into  Spamtsh 
plains ;  or  amid  the  folds  of  the  snow- 
crowned  Jnngfrau;  or,  as  at  Aix,  with 
that  underlying  richness  of  untrodden 
emerald  lawn  and  rough  woodland. 

Round  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  and  cling- 
ing ahout  Aix,  are  belts  and  groves  of 
sycamore  and  fir,  walnut  and  ash,  limes 
frajjraiit  with  blossoms,  and  lofty  poplars 
shaking  in  the  breeze;  each  mountain- 
tree  forming  a  brick  as  it  were  in  green 
walls,  out  of  which  the  houses,  and  the 
little  chalets,  the  Etablissement  des  Bains, 
the  cathedral,  the  hotels,  grow  up  like 
mushrooms  in  a  water-meadow. 

Within  the  narrow  valley  lies  the  primi- 
tive little  town,  hidden  in  and  out  in  this 
leafy  labyrinth.  The  town  and  its  mineral 
sulphur  baths  are  as  old  as  theRotuans; 
an  arch  stuck  up  grand  y  among  magnolia- 
trees,  with  an  hotel  opposite,  named  after 
it  De  I'Aro  Romain,  are  ocular  evidence 
of  this  fact  of  ancient  history,  without 
searching  in  dictionaries  or  guide-books. 
The  town  of  Aix,  the  Lake  of  Bourget, 
along  whose  banks  ran  the  mountain-chain, 
and  the  continental  rail  from  Turin, 
Modane,  and  Culoz,  to  Geneva  and  Paris, 
till  the  valley  wholly.  Nothing  can  be 
moT'i  discrepant  in  this  peaceful  ^^eenery, 
made  habitable  by  homes  with  carved 
weatherboards,  outside  stairs,  galleries, 
and  walls  pierced  in  a  friendly  spirit 
with  holes  for  pigeons,  than  the  whistling 
and  pufiiug,  and  the  blue  smoke  column- 
ing  up  sudilenly  out  of  banks  of  trees  full 
of  nightingales  in  full  s<)ng.  Down  the 
entire  length  of  old  Savoy  it  runs;  this 
great  continental  line  leading,  in  fact, 
everywhere.     But  the  everlasting  hills  and 
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the  greenly-mantled  cliffs  stand  all  the 
same,  protesting  and  unassimilating. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Aix  from  the 
lake,  and  backing  the  valley  and  the  town 
in  that  direction,  rises  a  precipitous  wall  of 
basaltic  cliffs,  running  in  shaded  streaks 
like  the  Giant's  Causeway,  with  just  a 
fringe  of  green  here  and  there,  more  black, 
indeed,  than  green,  very  grave  and  sad. 
Now,  at  sunset,  this  stern  line  of  cliffs 
takes  to  itself  wonderful  pink  tints,  as  pale 
and  fine  as  the  inside  of  a  shell,  tints  that 
shadow  off  into  a  mysterious  grey  as  the 
sun  goes  down,  like  a  chant  of  solemn 
music  over  departing  day,  only  one  hears 
nothing — nothing  but  the  birds  in  the  thick 
woods  of  Marlioz  chirruping  themselves 
to  sleep,  the  measured  hoot  of  the  owl, 
shrill  as  a  soul  in  pain,  the  running  of 
many  brooks  into  the  lake,  and  the  low 
croak  of  frogs  in  the  brake.  The  universal 
greenness,  and  the  fresh  airs  that  come 
wafting  with  it,  contain  elements  of 
reposei  to  troubled  minds,  to  be  felt,  not 
painted  even  with  a  pen.  Why  should 
there  be  such  a  charm  in  Nature's  tints  of 
green  ?  Why  does  green  rock  you,  cradle- 
like, to  rest — make  your  very  soul  expand 
into  realms  of  peace — lap  you  in  myste- 
rious luxuries,  calm  you,  resign  you,  con- 
quer you  ?     I  cannot  tell. 

The  green  groves,  the  grassy  meadows, 
the  smell  of  new- mown  hay,  the  pale  tassels 
of  the  limes  swaying  in  the  sunshine,  the 
green  fringe  of  flags  and  grass  bordering  a 
stream,  the  rush  of  wind  through  leafy 
trees,  come  as  a  balm.  Even  the  pastoral 
tranquillity  of  the  peaceful  dun  oxen,  with 
full,  pathetic  eyes,  has  a  charm.  How  I 
love  it  all,  looking  up  to  the  lofty  green 
outlines  of  such  mountains  as  are  zig- 
zagging before  me !  The  good  Nature's 
"green  "  does  one  is  quite  independent  of 
mountain  ranges  ;  it  lies  in  plain,  forest, 
garden,  hedge,  park,  or  glen,  and  may  be 
experienced  on  any  summer  day.  The  sun 
darting  on  a  semi-transparent  leaf,  fleck- 
ing a  bank  of  tree-tops,  picking  out  the 
details  of  a  copper-beech  bough,  or  spang- 
ling the  expanse  of  a  rich  grassy  meadow 
by  sullen,  silent  streams — that  is  the  sort 
of  "green"  I  love!  The  heavtns — end- 
leas,  spanless,  incalculable — the  waters  of 
the  ocean — vast,  mighty,  mea-ureless — are 
blue.  Yet  neither  the  blue  heavens  nor 
the  azure  sea  are  full  of  rest  like  this 
green  earth.  Green  is  a  nocturne  that 
Nature  plays  with  her  silent,  invisible 
fingers,  but  plays  in  such  floods  of  melody, 
that  the  whole  soul  drinks  it  in. 


We  are  but  poor  creatures,  and  we 
cannot  bear  too  much.  Does  not  the  grass 
grow  green  over  new  graves  ?  And  do  not 
lime-trees  grow  tall  and  fair  in  church- 
yards ? 

As  I  write,  I  see  some  velvety  touches 
of  light  upon  a  lawn,  high  on  a  moun- 
tain-side— an  intense  touch  here  and  there 
that  thrills  through  me.  How  smooth 
and  pathetic  in  its  great  calm  !  I  care 
for  that  greenness  more  than  for  the  bril- 
liant rose-bed — red,  white,  pink — at  my 
back.  The  roses  are  of  action,  move- 
ment, passion ;  but  those  quiet  distant 
lawns,  unknown,  untrodden,  in  their  green 
quietude,  oh,  how  they  still  me  ! 

Aix  is  one  street,  and  that  street  is  all 
hotels.  Not  stuck-up  hotels,  but  friendly 
little  homes  where  you  may  sun  yourself 
after  too  frequent  rain,  on  the  doorstep, 
or  wander  out  to  shop,  or  bathe,  or  meet 
a  friend,  or  eat — if  in  a  "dependance" — 
bareheaded,  just  as  you  are.  There  is  a 
certain  charm  in  strolling  through  um- 
brageous gardens  or  on  the  homely  flags, 
to  a  perfect  dinner  served  by  perfect  cooks, 
a  union  of  many  attributes  of  town  and 
country  piquant  to  the  palate  jaded  by 
city  life.  A  more  sociable,  peaceful  little 
place  I  never  beheld  than  Aix.  The 
good,  ugly,  square-shouldered  Savoyard 
looks  on  smiling  and  quite  unmoved  at 
the  world's  fair  enacted  in  this  narrow 
little  street.  The  long  tails  of  the  Paris 
"elegantes"  sweeping  the  pavement, 
the  assumption  of  the  dowdy  English 
mother  and  her  ill-dressed  daughters,  the 
evil-faced  men  come  to  be  cured  of  evil 
lives,  the  dandy,  the  gandin — what  are 
these  to  the  primitive  Savoyard  ?  The 
Savoyard  looks  and  wonders,  passes  and 
smiles.  He  turns  his  strong  back  to  its 
burden,  his  foot  towards  its  labour,  his 
sleek,  dun  cow — as  quiet  and  peaceful  as 
himself — at  his  heels ;  he  draws  his  fishing- 
net  from  the  hke,  or  shoots  birds  in  the 
abundant  woods,  or  he  makes  hay;  later 
he  will  plough  and  harrow  and  dig,  stolid, 
unmoved,  honest,  hard-working  as  an  ox — 
the  good  home-loving  simple  soul !  He  envies 
no  man  ;  he  drinks  his  sour  wine  in  peace 
under  his  wooden  gallery,  in  the  cool 
evening-tide,  and  lets  the  world  wag  on ! 

A  wonderful  nation  is  Savoy !  So 
abutting  on  France,  so  with  its  foot  in 
Italy,  knocking  at  the  door  of  S  witzerland 
— and  yet  different,  from  all.  Not  versa- 
tile, capricious,  and  vain,  like  the  Gaulj 
nor  greedy  and  stupid  like  the  S  visa,  nor 
artistic    and     idle    like    your    handsome 
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Italian ;  but  steady,  ugly,  tinmoved  in 
Btrong  individuality,  content  with  -what 
God  gives  him,  true,  virtuous,  brave ;  a 
nation  of  philosophers — if  to  be  content  is 
indeed  philosophy.  A  more  respectable 
citizen  than  your  Savoyard  does  not  exist. 
He  will  do  his  duty  under  any  government 
and  towards  any  nationality,  "like  a  man." 

CASINO. 

"You  call  that  a  Casino?  "  cries  Mrs. 
O'Dowd — her  husband  is  in  the  Hundred- 
and-twentieth  Foot,  and  just  arrived  from 
Bombay,  lame  of  both  feet.  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
looks  up  at  the  Casino,  and  tosses  her  head. 

Major  O'Dowd  calls  Aix  altogether  "  a 
hole." 

Mrs.  O'Dowd  continues  :  "  A  Casino  ! 
Why,  it's  nothing  but  a  low-roofed  bunga- 
low in  a  gravel  fore-court.  Our  mess- 
room  at  Kurrachee  was  chalks  to  cheese 
better  than  that." 

Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  you  speak 
according  to  your  lights  ;  but  do  you  count 
for  nothing,  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  that  lovely 
avenue  of  orange-trees,  which  leads  to  the 
Casino  door,  white  with  blossoms,  the 
scent  pervading  the  air  in  the  little  main 
street,  and  penetrating  into  odd  crevices 
and  mysterious  alleys  inhabited  by  cooks 
— out-scenting  onions  and  other  unholy 
condiments  ?  Do  you  count  for  nothing, 
Mrs.  O'Dowd,  that  broken  line  of 
Savoyard  Alps  behind,  sparkling  like 
emeralds  in  the  snn ;  that  glorious  bank 
of  trees,  rising  up  between  town  and 
mountain ;  and  the  blue  heavens  over 
all,  sown  with  fleecy  clouds  ?  Do  you 
call  that  nothing,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  ?  because, 
if  you  do,  I  do  not  agree  with  you  ! 

A  Casino  ! — wicked  word-— does  seem 
an  anomaly  in  pastoral  Savoy ;  but  the 
thing  in  itself  is  perfectly  idyllic.  The 
Cerberus  in  livery — good  man — snores  in 
the  portico.  The  director  lolls  in  a  chair 
outside,  smelling  a  bouquet.  Green  with- 
out, green  within,  green  through  every 
open  window,  green  through  every  door 
and  every  corridor,  green  as  a  vista  to 
the  ball-rooms  and  galleries,  where  one 
can  read  the  papers,  or  doze  in  every 
species  of  lounge ;  altogether,  a  most 
peaceful  greenery. 

A  little  very  mild  play  goes  on,  some- 
times in  some  shabby  back  rooms  which  no 
one  appears  to  frequent,  on  the  part  of 
gentlemen  imperfect  in  the  way  of  feet — 
all  the  men  at  Aix  are  imperfect  in  their 
feet,  and  waddle  about  on  sticks  and 
crutches,  yet,  strange  to  say,  at  the  moment 


of  writing,  I  cannot  recall  one  lame  woman 
— add  to  this,  ball  saloons  and  reading 
and  retiring  rooms  en  suite,  which  to  the 
simple  Savoyard  mind  are  palatial,  and 
your  imagination  grasps  the  Casino. 

A  garden  lies  behind,  treeful,  with 
fountains  amid  grass  and  lilies ;  verdant 
creepers  twining  on  walls  and  trellises  ; 
red  roses,  flapping  you  on  the  nose — flapped 
in  their  turn  by  the  warm  damp  breeze. 
The  green  shadows  of  the  everlasting  hills 
and  the  grey-tinted  basaltic  rocks  over- 
shadow the  Casino  sadly,  as  with  a  pensive 
charm. 

Music,  dancing  ?  Yes ;  a  dull  band 
every  evening  affects  to  play  Bach, 
Haydn,  Verdi,  Gounod,  Meyerbeer  ;  but 
the  whole  results  in  such  a  thin 
scraping  of  fiddles,  that  it  all  sounds 
alike — a  triumphal  march  or  a  lullaby,  a 
sonata  or  a  jig,  all  "tasting  "  like  a  dinner 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  cooked  in  the  same 
pot,  with  the  same  sauce.  I  declare, 
sitting  on  a  bench,  listening,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  is  symphony  appassionata,  or 
stretto  furioso,  or  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul,  All  is  slurred  over  in  the  same 
lazy  way,  without  taste  and  without  em- 
phasis. The  bald-headed  leader — I  have 
no  doubt  he  is  lame,  I  have  not  seen  him 
walk,  but  he  is  certainly  lame — a  man  as 
of  late  nights  and  vinous  suppers,  lazily 
wielding  his  baton,  presents  the  aspect  of 
one  who  has  eaten  and  craves  repose  ;  his 
band  are  nsed-up  machines.  An  Italian 
did,  by  mistake,  play  on  the  violin  with 
passion  the  other  night.  I  assure  you 
the  impression  was  painful.  It  did  not 
suit  the  place ;  we  all  felt  it  discordant ; 
we  were  glad  when  it  ceased.  The  poor 
man,  who  had  forgotten  himself  in  his 
art,  mopped  his  face  and  looked  round, 
infinitely  dismayed  by  the  faint  conven- 
tional applause  —  a  knocking  of  sticks 
and  boot-heels,  languidly  caught  up  at 
different  angles  and  fading  off  into 
garden-bowers.  If  he  had  expected  some- 
thing more  he  did  not  get  it. 

We  were  much  more  comfortable  during 
the  performance  of  a  long-haired,  flaccid- 
facedmonsieuron  the  piano,  who  played  as  if 
the  keys  were  wool  and  his  hands  dummies. 
What  scores  of  variations  he  did  wander 
thi'ough,  that  monsieur  ! — as  aimlessly  as 
a  bubbling  brook,  coming  to  an  end  with 
a  sudden  thump,  which  made  us  start  and 
woke  up  the  bald  conductor,  who  grasped 
wildly  at  his  baton,  then  stared  round 
amazed  upon  his  band,  who,  in  their  turn, 
contemplated  him  with  alarmed  visages. 
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The  dancing,  too,  is  all  in  the  same  easy, 
lazy  way.  A  few  fat  officers  from  Cham- 
bery  lead  out  a  few  married  women.  Mrs. 
O'iJowd  likes  the  dancing — the  heat  and 
the  officers  remind  her  of  the  mess-balls 
at  Bombay.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  and  her  blue 
bonnet  (she  wears  a  really  remarkable  blue 
bonnet)  take  place  as  young  and  lovely  in 
that  society  of  femmes  de  quarante  ans. 
She  foots  it  bravely,  does  Mrs.  O'Dowd ; 
and  has  quite  a  little  succes  d'estime.  No 
lazy  dancing  suits  Mrs.  O'Dowd ;  dragging 
her  partner  after  her,  she  prances  up  and 
down  the  spacious  floor  as  if  she  were 
storming  a  battery.  The  tall  English 
"  mees  "  looks  on,  and  the  round-shouldered 
English  papa  puts  spectacles  on  nose  "to 
look  out  for  a  pretty  woman  " — whom  he 
does  not  see.  What  the  natives  think,  or 
your  travelled  Frenchman  speaking  a 
little  Parisian  argot,  you  can  see  from  the 
polite  disdain  of  pinched-up  nose  and  con- 
temptuous moustached  lip. 

The  Terpsichorean  performance,  mean- 
while, turns  round  and  round  like  the 
little  wooden  figures  outside  a  barrel-organ. 
When  Mrs.  O'Dowd  dances,  it  affects  the 
company  spasmodically  and  painfully,  like 
the  unfortunate  and  misplaced  Italian  who 
played  so  earnestly  on  his  violin.  I  must 
eay,  when  I  smelt  the  orange-flowers,  and 
saw  that  the  "direction"  wore  a  hat, 
broad-brimmed  like  a  Quaker,  and  gaiters, 
I  drew  my  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  Casino. 

One  can  be  bored  at  one's  hotel — it  is 
useless  to  pay  for  one's  boredom.  I  prefer 
spendicg  my  evenings  in  the  green  depths 
of  the  woods,  under  the  purple  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  down  by  leafy  Marlioz, 
where  bubble  the  sulphur-springs,  inside  a 
species  of  pump-room.  I  do  not  advise  the 
pump-room — the  stench,  is  horrible,  and 
ought  to  cure  all  kinds  of  disorders ;  but 
Marlioz  outside  is  lovely.  The  high  road 
to  Chambery  runs  by  the  spacious  park, 
crowded  with  scented  trees,  loved  by 
the  nightingales,  who  sing  all  to  them- 
selves among  the  leaves,  in  unison  with 
many  streams  and  brooklets,  all  bound  to 
the  Lake  of  Bourget — whither  I  follow 
them,  until  night  comes. 

f£:te  dieu, 

I  WAS  awoke  out  of 'my  usually  quiet 
sleep  at  six  o'clock  this  morning  by  a 
stamping  to  and  fro  from  the  outside  stone 
terrace  to  the  passage — a  stamping  as  of 
sabots  on  energetic  feet — which  echoed  to 
my  brain. 


What  could  make  the  man — two  men,  I 
am  sure — stamp  up  and  down  at  that 
hour  ?  Such  a  thing  never  happened 
before,  and  I  resented  it. 

When  I  got  up  I  found  the  broad  stone 
terrace  on  which  my  window  opens,  with 
its  umbrageous  trees,  ample  balustrade, 
and  flight  of  steps,  bared.  What  metamor- 
phosis was  this  ?  What  did  it  portend  ? 
All  the  flower-pots  and  leaf-pots,  painted 
delicately  green,  were  gone.  The  stamping 
had  been  occasioned  by  carr^'ing  these 
pots  off  to  a  kind  of  wooden  stage,  erected 
in  a  bare  spot  beside  the  hotel — a  "re- 
posoir,"  as  it  was  called,  for  the  Host. 
The  bare  deals  of  this  reposoir  gradually 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  gaudy  altar, 
lined  with  plants.  Industrious  Pierre  had 
carried  these,  stamping  his  heels  in  his 
work.     Thus  he  had  awoke  me. 

When  Iremonstrated  with  hard-featured, 
square- shouldered,  red-cheeked  Pierre,  he 
answered:  "Madame,  que  voulez-vous  ? 
C'est  le  Bon  Dieu  !  "  What  he  means  by 
this  I  cannot  explain ;  nor,  I  suspect,  could 
he.  The  stamping  was  the  way  he  said 
his  morning  prayer.  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
pray  in  list€ning. 

Religion  has  strange  developments,  I 
imagine  that  Madame  Bonne,  the  house- 
keeper, supposed  she  was  also  discharging 
part  of  the  ritual  of  her  faith  in  weaving 
thick  garlands  of  ivy  leaves,  assisted  by 
neat,  quiet,  white- capped  Jeanne tte,  who 
creeps  about  the  housework  like  a  mouse. 

On  a  bench  in  the  passage  sat  these 
two,  weaving  very  sorry  garlands.  The 
Bon  Dieu  was  not  offered  any  of  tbe 
lovely  roses,  nor  indeed  any  blossoms  at 
all.  The  ivy — dull,  draggling,  monoto- 
nous— was  good  enough.  The  flowers 
were  required  for  persons  of  the  world — 
customers.  Pierre's  enthusiasm  had  not 
affected  Madame  Bonne,  wreathing  her 
wreath.  She  was  quite  cold-blooded  and 
calculating  in  her  work.  Pierre's  stamping 
cost  him  nothing.  Persons  of  his  class 
love  to  make  a  noise,  as  much  as  persons 
above  his  class  hate  the  noise  made. 

Although  it  was  the  Fete  Dieu,  the 
usual  bathers  went  to  and  fro  in  their 
tucked-up  tents,  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
up  and  down  the  narrow  street.  The 
bathing  was  more  sacred  than  the  fete. 
The  bathing  put  money  in  Savoyard 
pockets,  therefore  the  Bon  Dieu  must  wait 
until  bathing  hours  were  over.  Pierre's 
stamping  was  a  species  of  amateur  piety 
that  robbed  no  man — only  me  of  my 
sleep. 
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By  the  time  Madame  Bonne's  funereal 
garlands  Tvere  finished  and  carried,  out 
by  Jeannette  to  the  little  reposoir,  our 
narrow  little  street,  and  another  narrow 
little  street,  running  straight  from  our 
door  up  to  the  "  Etablissement  des  Bains  " 
— where  you  are  thumped  in  all  your 
members  by  stalwart  Savoyards,  and 
pumped  on,  and  douched,  as  if  flesh 
were  a  crime  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
you  were  henceforth  to  live  at  freedom, 
in  your  bones — had  quite  changed  their 
aspect.  Groups  of  homely,  ugly,  well- 
washed,  stolid-faced  Savoyards  collected 
before  doors ;  the  national  costume,  black 
lace  cap,  winged,  and  short  skirts,  showing 
off  a  singularly  rotund  personality,  ending 
in  thick  boots,  emerged  here  and  there. 
Shutters  were  put  up  at  the  shop- windows, 
and.  a  general  hush  of  expectancy  per- 
vaded, the  air.  The  reposoir  eftch  moment 
assumed  a  more  gorgeous  appearance — of 
course  a  central  point  of  attraction  to 
"  nos  bons  villageois." 

Anent  these  "  villageois,"  you  may 
look  from  the  green  mountains  of  Modane 
to  the  purple  Lake  of  BoBgel,  over  the 
symmetrical  fields  dotted  with  mulberry- 
trees,  through  the  sinuosities  of  the 
emerald,  valleys,  along  the  longest  of  the 
many  avenues  that  lead  out  of  Aix — and 
not  see  one  pretty  face.  Beauty  and 
Savoyard  are  decreed  as  everlasting  lines 
into  space — never  to  meet. 

As  half-hours^  went  by,  more  groups 
gathered  in  the  little  streets.  The  waiters 
Bneaked.  out  of  the  hotel  doors,  and  many 
of  the  company  windows  and  doorways 
began  to  fill.  As  to  the  road,  they  would 
not  allow  a  carriage  to  pass  for  the  world. 
It  is  a  silent,  sullen,  inward  emotion,  but 
emotion  all  the  same. 

When  the  church -bell  had  tolled  a  pre- 
paratory note  (a  kind  of  mangled  sheep- 
call),  the  sound  of  music  rose  through 
the  air — a  sound  very  nasal  and  very 
solemn.  "  The  procession  has  started  !  " 
Pierre  exclaimed  ecstatically  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  rushed  to  the  terrace  and  seized 
two  other  flower-pots,  one  under  each 
arm,  as  if  his  conscience  pricked  him, 
marching  off  with  them  to  the  reposoir ; 
while  Madame  Bonne  hammered  in  a  few 
more  nails  to  sustain  that  most  funereal 
of  wreaths.  A  man  in  black  actually 
lit  the  candles  and  gave  a  tilt  to  a  blue 
and  red  Virgin  out  of  perpendicular.  Then 
he  bolted. 

The  singing  in  the  direction  of  the 
park  grew  now  into  a  high  treble.     There 


were  bass  voices,  very  gruff  indeed  and 
surly,  with  iiothing  whatever  of  music 
in  them.  This  kind  of  thing  does  not  do 
out  of  Italy,  The  simple,  staring  towns- 
folk thickened  in  the  street,  and  then 
formed  themselves  into  an  avenue.  A  dog 
which  bit  another  dog,  making  it  howl,  was 
severely  chastised.  Cats  rushed  about  be- 
wildered, and  also  received  condign  punish- 
ment. Something  is  going  on,  and  they 
want  to  hear  and  to  see  like  their  betters. 
"  Mais,  que  voulez-vons  ?  "  as  Pierre  said. 
"  C'est  le  Bon  Dieu  " — a  kind  of  philosophy 
very  impressive,  when  no  one  understands 
what  it  means. 

Thefirst  sightof  the  procession  came  from 
beneath  the  trees — a  background  of  green. 
Your  Savoyard  is  born,  lives  and  dies — all 
in  green.  The  very  shadows  on  the  lake 
are  green  ;  and  the  fruit  and  flowers  have 
a  calm  green  tinge,  infinitely  reposing. 

Expect  no  details  of  the  procession 
from  me.  Everyone  has  seen  processions, 
as  far  as  priests  and  baldaqnin  and  gilt 
crowns  and  banners  and  incense-bearers 
go ;  but  there  are  processions  and  pro- 
cessions. The  good  Savoyard,  with  hia 
medieeval  simplicity,  struck  out  quite  a 
new  idea.  Not  only  were  all  the  old 
women  of  Aix  caught  and  covered  with 
black  veils  and  mantles,  and  made  to  carry 
torches — well  held  out  for  fear  of  grease — 
but  all  the  pretty  little  children  had  been 
caught  also  by  the  same  municipal  hands  to 
play  their  parts  also — atoms  of  two  and 
three  years  old,  just  able  to  creep,  in  robes 
of  glistening  gold,  each  carrying  a  golden 
flower,  or  a  wheat-ear,  a  star,  or  a  palm. 
Some  tiny  children,  with  careful  mothers, 
added  a  parasol  for  the  sun.  The  parasols 
marred  the  effect  of  the  rich  robes  and 
glossy  childish  curls,  so  well  combed  out 
and  frizzed  down  the  little  backs,  and 
the  flower  garlands  placed  on  the  innocent 
little  heads.  The  number  of  these  little 
ones  was  amazing.  On  and  on  they 
toddled,  well  down  the  centre  of  the  street, 
hundreds  of  them  from  end  to  end  of  Aix. 
Sometimes  two  little  golden  frocks  got 
hitched  together,  or  two  little  coral 
fingers  clasped  helped  each  other  on. 
Sometimes  the  line  got  very  confused, 
when  a  volley  of  black-veiled  matrons, 
ugly  as  sin,  came  down  like  a  sombre 
storm-cloud  amohg  the  white-clad  figures 
and  marred  their  symmetry.  But  gentle 
nuns,  with  linen-bordered  pale  faces  and 
cold  modest  eyes,  came  to  the  rescue. 
Gently  they  separated  the  little  clasping 
fingers   from    each    other — putting    each 
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golden  baby  iu  its  place ;  and  a  little  less 
gently  they  waved  back  the  cloud  of  black 
old  women,  and  their  veils  and  candles,  with 
a  "  Trop  vite,  meadames,  replacez-vous." 

What  is  so  delightful  about  the  fjolden 
children  is  that  there  are  so  many  of  them. 
The  gravity  and  indifference  with  which 
they  step  out  is  surprising.  Were  these 
little  children  fre^h  from  the  courts  of 
heaven  ?  and  was  this  Fete  Dieu  but  an 
echo  of  the  pageants  at  which  they  had  so 
lately  figured  in  paradise  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 

Seeing  these  miraculously  steady  tjolden 
babies  so  adapted  to  their  work,  I  was  by 
no  means  amazed  to  behold  a  fat  fair  child 
— three  years  old,  perhaps — of  a  most 
comfortable  aspect,  file  by  alone  ;  its 
flaxen  curls  set  with  a  crown  of  bi^r  spiked 
thorns,  its  innocent,  chubby  little  face 
bespattered  with  daubs  of  red  paint,  a 
dark-coloured  cross  lying  on  one  shoulder. 
Nor  was  I  amazed,  either,  to  see  this  little 
personage  followed  by  another  infant, 
stripped  to  its  waist,  wearing  a  strip  of 
white  curly  lamb-nkin  ("  camel's  hair " 
not  procurable  at  Aix,  and  false  counter- 
feits disdained  by  matter-of-fact  angels, 
carrying  green  parasols)  over  one  little 
shining  shoulder,  leaving  the  other  bare, 
A  pilgrim's  flask  dangled  on  its  lamb-skin 
skirt,  and  a  toy  lamb,  on  red  wooden 
rollers,  was  tucked  under  one  tiny  arm.  Not 
at  all  surprised  was  I,  I  assure  you,  nor 
was  the  child.  St.  John  had  a  miracu- 
lous gift  of  gravity,  and  a  swing  in  his 
walk,  quite  delightful  to  behold,  as  em- 
blematic of  the  desert.  The  easy  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treated  that  toy  lamb 
on  red  rollers  under  his  arm  was  oerfect. 
St.  John  was  a  very  pretty  child,  about  four, 
and  appeared  as  an  old  and  practised  hand, 
repeating  a  well-known  performance.  He 
turned  his  blue  eyes  about  from  right  to 
left,  and  was  especially  careful  to  distance 
a  gfreen  parasol  held  by  a  neighbouring 
golden  robe,  as  derogatory  to  the  pro- 
phetic dignity  of  his  role. 

What  became  of  the  others!  do  not  know; 
but,  arrived  in  front  of  our  hotel,  St  John 
planted  his  two  little  feet  on  the  ground, 
clutched  his  elbow  over  his  toy  lamb,  and 
fell  to  contemplating  the  reposoir  (deco- 
rated by  Pierre  and  Madame  Bonne,  and 
now  resplendent  with  priest,  incense,  and 
lights,  and  flowers)  with  the  air  of  a  critic 
and  a  connoisseur. 

h6tel  db  l'europe. 

If  you  come  to  Aix,  descend — as  the 
phrase  goes — at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe.    It 


is  like  a  benevolent  octopus,  extending  its 
tentacles  all  over  Aix  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers.  There  is  the  hotel  proper,  in 
the  narrow  main  street — a  vast  establish- 
ment, with  a  "  salle  "  three  hundred  feet 
long,  but,  withal,  a  most  friendly,  comfort- 
able caravanserai.  In  a  square  of  chest- 
nut-trees, behind  the  hotel — a  summer 
parlour,  with  leafy  roof — a  large  chalet 
displays  its  carvings  and  outside  wooden 
galleries.  In  the  corner  of  a  flowery 
grove,  stretching  downhill  from  the  chest- 
nuts, your  eye  li)?hts  on  another  chalet — a 
sweet,  secluded  little  place,  set  in  green — 
with  rose  parterres,  emerald  grass,  waving 
boughs,  and  a  glitter  of  sunshine. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Still  another  de- 
pendance  ! — a  big  villa  (this  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill),  all  windows,  and 
dof)rs,  and  terraces,  and  flights  of  stairs — 
the  Chat*-au  des  Fleurs,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, risinty  out  of  magnolias,  pines,  palms, 
and  oran t^e- trees ;  gurgling  waterfalls  and 
fountains  everywhere,  backed  by  an  horizon 
of  violet  A-lps,  risiner  from  a  living  bank  of 
trees — the  "specialite  "  of  Aix. 

The  Chateau  des  Fleurs  is  the  final 
effort  of  the  octopus  Hotel  de  TEurope. 
I  shall  propose  this    name   to   our   most 

kind    landlady,    Madame    B ,    a   dear 

little  agile  woman,  with  black  lace  on  her 
head,  who  passes  life  running  about  like  a 
good  fairy,  along  with  her  niece,  Made- 
moiselle Honorine,  the  gentlest  and  softest 
of  mortals,  always  cramming  your  hands 
with  bonbons  and  roses.  To  say  these 
people  are  kind  is  to  say  nothing.  How 
they  harden  themselves  to  make  out  the 
weekly  bills  is  my  astonishment.  Fancy 
drawing'  Mademoiselle  Honorine  aside,  and 
proposing  a  "  pension  "  gratis  !  Poor  little 
soul  !  how  she  would  shrink  from  saying 
"No,"  and  refer  gently  to  "ma  tante,"  so 
as  to  throw  the  pain  of  a  refusal  on  her 
8hf)ulders. 

You  must  be  ill  to  know  the  depths  of 
these  good  people's  benevolence  —  not 
charged  as  an  item  in  the  bill,  as  I  have 
known  benevolence  elsewhere.  If  ill,  rose- 
leaves  shower  upon  you,  as  upon  the  tables 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  little  dishes 
of  fruit  are  introduced  surreptitiously,  as 
in  the  manner  of  cheating  the  establish- 
ment, and  delicacies  improvised  for  jaded, 
sickly  appetites.  You  are  all  but  placed 
in  a  strait- waistcoat,  and  fed  with  a 
spoon.       The   waiters,    taking   their  tone 

from    Madame   B and    Mademoiselle 

Honorine,  watch  every  morsel.  "  Si  Ma- 
dame essaie,  pent-  etre  Madame  pourra, "  &c . ; 
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"  ^a  fait  taut  de  bien  de  voir  Madame 
manger ; "  "  Ah  !  ce  plat  n'est  pas  au 
goiit  de  Madame !  Que  peut  on  faire 
ponr  plaire  a  ]\Iadame  ? "  All  in  this 
tnne,  with  many  variations. 

I  must  not  say  too  much,  or  I  shall  be 
suspected  of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
establishment — an  accusation  I  sorrowfully 
deny. 

One  discordant  note  in  the  harmony  of 
this  melody  is  the  butler,  Octave — "the 
garfon  en  chef"  of  the  table  d'hote. 
Octave  is  stern,  self-contained,  silent.  He 
is  young,  dark-haired,  and  heavy-browed. 
He  never  smiles,  nor  coughs,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  him  hem,  or  even  sniff.  Octave 
appears  inaccessible  to  all  human  weak- 
ness.      Perhaps    Madame    B has — 

knowing  the  natural  tenderness  of  her 
heart,  also  the  sympathetic  tenderness  of 
quiet,  dove-eyed  Honorine,  with  the 
silvery-toned  voice — engaged  Octave  ex- 
pressly, as  a  foil  to  herself  and  her  own 
overbrimming  humanity.     Perhaps  Octave 

has  imposed  himself  upon  Madame  B , 

against  her  will,  "for  this  season  only." 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  Octave  is  a  discord. 

"When  you  are  late  at  dinner.  Octave 
silently  takes  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  fixes  you  in  a  stern  gaze,  taking  care 
not  to  serve  you  for  such  a  space  of  time 
as  affords  full  scope  to  the  gnawings  of 
hunger  and  remorse.  If  you  are  taking 
what  he  considers  an  over-helping  of  ice 
or  fruit,  Octave  appears  miraculously  at 
your  back,  no  matter  from  whence,  and 
draws  the  dish  significantly  from  your 
hands.  If  you  are  too  long  in  finishing, 
he  seizes  on  your  plate,  as  by  mistake,  and 
bears  it  off,  too  quickly  for  remonstrance. 

It  is  Octave's  habit,  when  not  thus 
especially  engaged,  to  place  himself  at  the 
door,  surveying  the  waiters  serving  at  the 
two  long  tables,  as  a  commander  surveys 
his  brigades,  critically,  as  to  the  slightest 
flaw  or  blemish.  From  under  lowering 
eyebrows  Octave  casts  fixed  glances  at  the 
agitated  and  rushing  file  of  white-cravated 
waiters — you  can  see  them  trembling  in 
their  well-cleaned  shoes.  To  fly  past  him 
breathless  is  their  habit.  The  wonder  is 
that  they  do  not  habitually  lose  their 
footing  and  sprawl  upon  the  floor. 

One  day — Sanday — lunch  was  late,  and 
the  company  ravenous.  They  showed  it 
by  all  collecting  in  the  "salon  de  lec- 
ture," and  staring  aimlessly  at  each  other. 

Madame  B .always  rushing  about — the 

black  lace  on  her  head  flying  like  two 
wings,  indicative  of  her  angelic  attributes 


— observed,   as   by   instinct,  the  state  of 
things. 

"  Toute  le  monde  a  bien  faim,"  I  heard 
her  whisper  to  Octave.  "  Servez  done  '  le 
lonch.' "  The  Spartan-hearted  menial 
drew  back,  and  eyed  his  mistress  as  if 
putting  miles  between  them.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  found  no  words  to  reply,  then 
Octave  brought  the  full  power  of  his  eyes 

to  bear  on  Madame  B ,  as  on  a  waiter 

loitering  with  a  course. 

"Madame,"  he  uttered  at  last,  in  a 
deliberate  voice,  "  Dimanche  le  lonch  est 
a  une  heure ;  on  ne  peut  pas  devancer 
I'heure." 

Madame   B retired,    silenced    and 

discomfited. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  at  a  table 
d'hote  to  hate  utterly  harmless  and  inno- 
cent persons  to  that  extent  that  you  left 
the  hotel  ?     I  once  did  this  at  Taormina. 

Spite  of  the  wondrous  beauties  of  that 
enchanting  spot,  spite  of  Graeco-Romano 
theatre;  Etna,  in  all  its  snow-capped 
majesty  ;  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world, 
including  a  sea  of  sapphire  and  turquoise, 
Calabrian  mountains  and  valleys  opposite, 
and  beneath  gardens  bordering  the  golden 
strand — I  fled.  A  Norwegian,  two  Ger- 
mans, male  and  female,  and  an  English 
spinster,  did  it.  The  Germans  sat  opposite, 
the  Norwegian  and  the  spinster  at  my 
side. 

I  have  not  fled  from  Aix,  because  I  am 
not  alone.  I  might  fail  to  impress  my 
companion  with  the  weight  of  my  reason ; 
but  I  loathe,  abhor,  execrate,  and  abominate 
all  the  same.  Life  is  become  a  burden  to 
me,  food  poisonous,  my  meals  torture, 
because  of  a  woman  who  sits  opposite. 
She  is  old,  she  is  ugly,  she  is  ill-dressed,  she 
is  cross.  Her  mouth  is  the  largest  I  ever 
saw,  and  is  full  of  teeth  ;  her  eyes  are 
deep- set,  lustreless,  cavernous ;  her  skin 
coarse  and  red.  Heavens !  why  does  she 
bind  her  thin  locks  round  her  old  head  like 
a  Hebe?  Why  does  she  pin  herself  up 
in  little  white  wrappers,  with  coloured 
bows  behind,  a  I'ingenue  R  Why  does  she 
array  herself  in  jewels,  and  don  an  evening 
robe  trimmed — by  all  the  gods ! — wiUi 
flowers  at  a  table  d'hote,  when  we  sit  down 
in  homespun  ?  Why  does  she  cast  sheep's- 
eyes  around  ?  And  why  does  she  think 
the  man  next  to  her — young  enough  to  bo 
her  son,  and  lame,  of  course — in  love  with 
her  ?  Why  docs  she  languish  and  sparkle, 
gambol  and  contort  herself  like  an  old 
idol  ?  If  that  woman  is  not  enough  to 
make  me  fly  from  Aix,  I  will  trouble  you 
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to  tell  me  to  what  lengtli  human  en- 
durance can  attain. 

If  the  Spartan  butler -were  less  Spartan 
I  would  bribe  him  with  many  golden  pieces 
to  put  me  anywhere  else;  but  I  know 
beforehand  that  Octave  is  invulnei'able. 
He  would  refuse  my  gold  pieces,  and 
insist  upon  the  inviolability  of  the  table 
d'hote.  To  him  each  place  is  as  sacred 
as  a  seat  among  the  gods  assembled  on 
high  Olympus.  No  hope  !  As  I  mount 
higher  and  higher  up  the  consecrated 
board,  she  mounts  after  me — the  man 
beside  her,  the  sheep's-eye,  the  languisher, 
the  husband — for  there  is  a  useless,  tooth- 
less, white-haired  old  husband,  who  calls 
this  lump  of  affectation  "  Love."  1  sit  on  ; 
I  boil  over ;  I  gnash  my  teeth  ;  I  tear  my 
hair,  figuratively;  I  curse  her,  myself. 
Octave,  the  company.  Yet  I  sit  on.  Heaven 
and  earth !  was  ever  such  a  fate  ?  The 
rail  is  within  a  few  yards,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden — the  great  continental  railway, 
leading  everywhere.  I  hear  the  whistle 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  I  see  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  trees  as  I  walk  abroad; 
and  I  sit  on.     Pity  me. 

If  you  hear  of  a  "harrowing  suicide" 
at  Aix ;  "  agonising  particulars "  tele- 
graphed from  the  railway  station,  "by  our 
own  correspondent,"  it  is  I. 

Driven  to  despair,  I  shall  have  rushed 
down  and  laid  my  body  on  the  rails  to  die  ! 

IN   HARVEST   TIME. 
I  SAT  one  morning  in  a  little  lane, 

Under  a  canopy  of  bramble  loaves, 
I  watched  tbe  reapers  on  the  heavy  wain 

Pile  high,  with  cheerful  toil,  the  golden  sheaves. 
The  eager  little  children  stood  around, 

With  tiny  harvest  gleanings  of  the  com 
Under  their  arms,  sheafwise,  with  poppies  bound, 

Their  mimic  labour  all  the  merry  mom. 
I  watched  the  slow-drawn,  bounteous  load  depart, 

The  children  following  down  the  shady  lane; 
And,  left  alone,  I  asked  my  empty  heart, 

"  Where  are  thy  gathered  sheavesof  ripened  grain  ? 
Why  comes  no  sound  of  harvest  joy  to  thee  ?  " 
But  my  dumb  heart  no  answer  had  for  me. 

"  Heart,"  said  I  further,  "  there  was  good  seed  sown 

Deep  in  thy  furrows  ere  last  winter's  snow, 
And  in  the  springtime  tender  airs  were  blown 

Across  thee,  and  God  gave  thee  summer  glow. 
Where  is  thine  harvest  of  good  things  and  true. 

The  frait  of  this  thy  ground  which  God  hath  tilled, 
The  crown  of  work  appointed  thee  to  do. 

The  sheaves  wherewith  His  garner  shoiild  be  filled  ? 
Where  is  thy  harvest  joy,  thy  reaping  song. 

Thy  blameless  triumph  over  honest  spoil  ? 
Thy  deep  contentment  satisfied  and  strong, 

Thy  worthy  resting  after  worthy  toil  ? 
He  who  gave  seedtime  would  thy  harvest  see." 
Yet  still  my  heart  no  answer  made  to  me. 

But  ere  the  autumn  seedtime  came  again, 
God  smote  the  furrows  of  my  silent  heart, 

The  ploughshares  of  strong  sorrow  and  sharp  pain 
Delved  deeply,  striking  to  the  inmost  part  j 


Wherein  full  soon  the  good  seed  gently  fell, 

The  which  my  heart  received  repentant,  grave, 
And  brought  to  fruit  in  season  duly — well — 

And  God  the  increase  of  that  harvest  gave. 
What  though  in  weariness  my  sheaves  were  bound 

With  faded  flowers  of  happiness  and  love. 
What  though  within  my  heart  no  song  was  found, 

A  reaper's  joy  in  harvesting  to  prove? 
An  angel  lighted  on  the  new-reaped  sod, 
And  bare  the  blessed  first-fruits  up  to  God ! 


BOXHILL  AND  ITS  PICNICS. 


Before  our  garden  gate,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
renowned  hills  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  there  annually  pass  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  about 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  bound  every  one  of  them  for 
a  day's  pleasure  in  the  open  air,  and  most 
of  them  for  a  picnic  on  the  grass,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Every  year 
the  numbers  increase,  the  most  notable 
addition  to  the  multitude  having  been  con- 
tributed by  the  operations  of  the  Bank 
Holidays  Act,  due,  as  those  who  profit  by 
it  gratefully  acknowledge,  to  the  philan- 
thropic exertions  of  a  gentleman  whom 
they  call  "  St.  Lubbock." 

But  long  before  the  days  of  St.  Lubbock, 
Boxhill  was  frequented  on  certain  days  in 
the  fine  weather  by  all  the  overflow  of 
industrious  London,  that  is  too  poor,  or 
too  cramped  for  money  and  leisure,  to 
overflow  to  the  Continent,  to  the  lakes  of 
Westmoreland,  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, or  even  to  the  seaside,  but  that  is  not 
too  poor  to  afford  a  trip  to  the  hills  and  dales 
of  Surrey  ;  or  too  proud  and  independent  to 
accept  a  holiday  provided  for  them  by  the 
generosity  of  their  employers,  or  by  the 
philanthropy  of  well-to-do  people.  Happily 
there  are  many  of  these  who  think  it  is  not 
consistent  either  with  the  health,  or  the 
morals,  of  the  rising  generation,  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  in  our 
densely  -  packed  manufacturing  centres 
should  never  have  a  chance  of  frolicking 
upon  the  grass,  of  plucking  the  wild-flowers, 
or  of  seeing  a  lovely  landscape  stretch- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  and  around 
them,  instead  of  the  weary  brick  houses  of 
frowsy  alleys  or  pestilent  streets,  in  which 
their  busy  lives  are  passed. 

Prom  my  garden  I  am  enabled  to  study 
the  manners,  the  behaviour,  and  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  my  fellow-creatures.  In  this 
study  I  not  only  find  enjoyment,  but  very 
abundant  reason  for  denying  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying  that  the  English  people 
amuse   themselves  in  a  very    melancholy 
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manner.  Possibly  in  dingy  London,  the 
amueements  of  the  poor  and  humble  are 
sad  enough,  but  when  once  the  poor 
and  humble  emancipate  themselves  from 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  get  out  into  the 
green  fields,  with  the  daisies  and  butter- 
cups under  their  feet,  and  a  clear  blue  sky 
over  their  heads,  or,  better  still,  a  blue  sky 
flecked  and  variegated  with  fleecy  white 
clouds,  their  amusementis  far  more  joyously 
exuberant  than  sad  or  sombre.  At  least, 
such  is  the  result  of  my  observation  on  the 
slopes  of  Boxhill, 

Boxhill  itself  deserves  mention  before  I 
speak  of  the  many  crowds  who  flock  to  it 
almost  every  summer  day,  but  who  descend 
upon  it  by  rail,  by  van,  and  by  coach,  in 
human  avalanches,  every  Saturday  and 
Monday,  and  not  unfrequently  on  Sunday. 
Boxhill  rises  gently  from  the  outer  margin 
of  the  quaint  little  village  of  Mickleham, 
towards  Dorking  and  Betchworth,  until  it 
reaches  an  altitude  of  about  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  River  Mole,  which 
runs  like  a  brook  at  its  base.  From  the  sum- 
mit are  to  be  obtained  on  one  side  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  valley  of  the  Mole,  which 
runs  through  a  beautiful  country  until 
it  discharges  itself  into  the  Thames  at 
Moulsey,  opposite  to  Hampton  Court.  In 
front  are  Deepdene  and  Denbies ;  a  little 
to  the  right  is  Norbury  Park  with  noble 
trees,  and  among  others,  a  grove  of  yew- 
trees,  sometimes  called  the  Druid's  Grove, 
in  which  there  stands  one  splendid  tree, 
reputed  on  scientific  authority  to  be  at 
least  eighteen  hundred  years  old.  On 
the  other  side  lies  exfeiided  below,  large 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  with  Leith  Hill,  about  seven 
hundred  feet  high,  and  the  range  of 
heights  known  as  the  "Hog's  Back"  in 
the  foreground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  the  downs  which  overlook  Lewes 
and  Brighton,  and  hide  the  view  of  the 
sea,  that  but  for  them  would  be  dimly 
visible.  The  hill  and  its  continuations  are 
so  spacious  and  eo  beautifully  wooded,  that 
ten  thousand  Robin  Hoods  and  Maid 
Marians  might  occupy  all  their  green 
recesses,  and  be  invisible  from  the  adjoin- 
ing highway.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at 
the  steepest  part  of  the  ascent  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mole,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
wayside  inns  in  England,  with  a  beautifully 
kept  garden  under  the  beetling  forehead 
of  an  almost  precipitous  cliff.  The  place 
was  a  favourite  resort  nearly  eighty  years 
ago  of  the  renowned  Lord  Nelson,  and 
here    John   Keats    took    lodgings    when 


engaged  on  the  composition  of  his  beau- 
tiful Endymion.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  Boxhill  has  only  one  defect — 
there  is  no  water  in  the  landscape.  The 
Mole  is  scarcely  seen,  and  is  but  a  rivulet 
at  the  best.  Were  there  but  a  lake  in  the 
foreground,  there  would  not  be  a  rival  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  anywhere  to  the 
south  of  Westmoreland. 

The  rail,  of  course,  is  the  cheapest  mode 
of  lococGotion  between  London  and  the 
Surrey  hills,  and  is  patronised  accordingly 
by  the  benevolent  people,  whc,  at  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  East  End  clergymen, 
contribute  their  guineas  or  their  shillings 
to  provide  the  small  boys  and  girls  of 
the  slums  with  an  outing.  But  when 
the  funds  subscribed  will  allow  for  the 
extra  luxury — the  "  van's  the  thing  " — 
the  van  ^vith  banners,  and  an  attempt 
at  a  band  of  music  in  the  front,  or  at  the 
least,  some  amateur  players  on  the  cor- 
nopean or  the  cornet-a-piston,  or  even 
on  the  bugle  or  the  big  drum,  who  dis- 
course such  music  as  they  can  accomplish 
all  the  way  from  London.  When  the 
vans  stop,  at  the  point  where  the  first 
view  of  the  broad  green  back  of  the  hill  is 
obtained,  a  shrill  shout  from  the  juvenile 
multitude  expresses  their  joy  at  the  sight 
of  an  eminence  which,  to  their  unaccus- 
tomed eyes,  looms  large  enough  to  be 
reputed  a  mountain.  These  parties  gene- 
rally come  provided  with  bountiful  sup- 
plies of  biscuits,  cheese,  eggs,  gingerbread, 
cakes,  oranges,  apples,  milk,  ginger-beer, 
and  water.  No  water  is  to  be  procured  on 
the  hill,  and  the  supply  which  they  bring 
all  the  way  from  London  is  destined  for 
the  great  event  of  the  afternoon — the 
making  of  tea,  gipsy  fashion,  in  an  iron 
pot,  suspended  by  a  triangle  over  a  fire  of 
dried  sticks  and  branches  gathered  upon 
the  hill,  the  flame  and  smoke  of  which 
seem  to  afford  as  much  pleasure  to  the 
onlookers  as  a  scene  of  diablerie  in  a  pan- 
tomime. When  the  joyful  event  is  over, 
and  the  young  people  are  summoned  by 
toot  of  horn,  or  other  preconcerted  signal, 
to  the  rendezvous  where  the  vans  await 
them,  they  generally  make  their  appear- 
ance with  garlands  of  grasses  or  young 
twigs  of  trees  around  their  hats  or  bonnets, 
and  nosegays  of  daisies  and  buttercups  in 
their  hands,  not  always  unintermingled 
with  flowers  from  the  hedges,  or  Avith 
roses  and  honeysuckles  from  the  unpro- 
tected palisades  of  such  rural  gardens  as 
have  tempted  them  to  trespass.  As  such 
children  often  come  in  swarms  of  five  or 
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six  hundred  at  a  time,  it  is  not  an  over- 
calculation,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  say 
that  at  least  ten  thousand  of  them  yisit 
Boxhill  during  the  three  finest  months  of 
the  year. 

Next  to  the  children,  the  most  constant 
visitors  are  working  men,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  employed  at  the  great  indus- 
trial establishments  of  London,  who  enjoy 
what  they  call  their  annual  "  Beanfeast," 
at  their  own  expense  or  at  that  of  their 
employers — most  commonly  of  the  latter. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  people 
feast  on  beans,  with  the  accessories  of 
bacon  or  beef,  or  other  substantial  food,  or 
that  they  thus  enjoy  themselves  more  fre- 
quently at  the  time  when  beans  are  iu 
season  than  at  any  other,  as  is  generally 
represented  by  antiquaries  and  philolo- 
gists, who  think  they  know  and  can 
explain  everything,  however  recondite. 
Beanfeast  is  derived  from  an  old  British 
or  Celtic  phrase,  in  use  long  anterior  to  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  invasions  of  England, 
and  means  "bean,"  a  woman,  and  "feist," 
a  feast  or  festival,  and  was  originally 
applied  to  a  marriage  breakfast,  or  other 
repast,  to  which  women  were  invited. 
The  word  has  long  been  lost  to  the  English 
language,  except  in  this  instance,  and  in 
that  of  the  proverb,  "A  bean  in  a  monk's 
hood" — i.e.,  a  woman  dressed  up  as  a 
monk.  But  its  original  Celtic  meaning  is 
still  preserved  in  Ireland  as  "  bean  feis," 
and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as 
"  bean  feisd,"  and  survives  in  England, 
though  its  first  meaning  has  perished,  to 
describe  the  annual  symposia  of  the  London 
workpeople,  or  those  of  other  great  cities 
and  hives  of  industry,  such  as  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham.  Those  who 
manage  beanfeasts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  seem 
to  prefer  picnics  on  the  grass,  but  regular 
repasts  in  country  inns  or  gardens,  where 
they  can  sit  down  to  well-prepared  dinners, 
and  lounge,  and  smoke,  and  play  at  skittles 
afterwards.  They  are  usually  the  causes 
of  much  social  enjoyment,  and,  being 
mostly  presided  over  by  the  employers  of 
the  holiday-makers,  have  the  happy  effect 
of  bridging  over  the  cold  dark  gulf  of 
caste  that  too  often,  in  Great  Britain, 
separates  the  working  classes  from  the 
class  that  pays  their  wages.  I  have 
noticed — not  vpith  any  pleasure — that  the 
English  workmen  who  make  holiday  in 
this  fashion  are  much  more  obstreperous 
and  boisterous  than  the  French  and  German 
operatives,  large  numbers  of  whom  are 
employed  in  London,  and  who  conform,  in 


the  observance  of  holidays,  to  the  customs 
of  the  country  in  which  their  lot  is  cast. 
The  English  most  commonly  make  for  the 
nearest  public-house  on  their  arrival,  and 
indulge  in  horse-play,  the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  exuberant  animal  spirits,  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  horribly  profane  language, 
which  no  amount  of  animal  spirits  can 
excuse.  Why  lads,  from  fifteen  or  sixteen 
up  to  twenty  or  more,  should  use  coarser 
and  filthier  language  than  full-grown  men 
is  one  of  those  things  for  which  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  account,  unless  the  young 
fools  think  it  is  manly  to  be  blasphemous,  in 
which  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  increasing 
years  will  teach  them  decency  and  wisdom. 
The  French  and  Germans  do  not  offend  in 
this  manner,  and  vile  words  very  seldom 
escape  from  their  lips.  The  Germans  have 
a  pleasant  and  praiseworthy  habit  of  walk- 
ing along  the  roads  in  companies  of  trained 
voices,  singing  part-songs  to  cheer  them 
on  the  way — a  habit  in  which  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  next  generation  of 
Englishmen,  trained  in  the  Board  Schools, 
may  be  persuaded  to  imitate  them. 

The  private  parties  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, well  to  do  in  the  "world,  who  frequent 
Boxhill  in  the  season,  in  numbers  varying 
from  half-a-dozen  to  a  couple  of  dozen,  are 
very  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
decorously  joyous.  Suffering  under  the 
thraldom  of  too  much  sameness  and  civili- 
sation, as  well  as  of  too  much  brick  and 
mortar,  and,  worst  of  all,  of  too  many  ser- 
vants, they  enjoy  the  liberty  and  the 
license  of  the  picnic,  and  the  unaccus- 
tomed pleasure  of  shifting  for  themselves, 
waiting  upon  themselves,  and  tasting, 
though  in  a  small  degree,  the  untrammelled 
delights  of  savage  and  uncivilised  life  ;  in 
being  hard  up  for  water — at  a  loss  for  a  cork- 
screw— sore  put  to  it  for  the  forgotten  salt 
or  pepper — but  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  discomforts,  and  turn  them  into  langhtdr 
and  frolic.  They  come  in  omnibuses, 
broughams,  four-horse  coiches,  and  all 
sorts  of  vehicles ;  accompanied  by  agile 
cavaliers — if  the  word  can  be  employed 
in  such  a  sense — mounted  on  bicycles,  who 
have  to  repress  the  velocity  of  their 
vehicles  if  they  would  not  leave  the  horses 
behind  ;  and  the  rear  is  generally  brought 
up  by  a  van  well  provided  with  potted 
meats,  cold  chicken,  tongue,  pate  de  foie 
gras,  and  other  convenient  comestibles ; 
with  abundance  of  seltzer  water,  claret, 
champagne,  and  a  reserve  of  cognac — not 
forgetting  the  omnipresent  pale  ale  of 
Bass  and  Alsopp,  which,  being  genuine, 
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good  judges  prefer  to  champagne  which 
may  be  made  of  apples  and  rhubarb,  or  still 
more  dishonest  ingredients.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  in  a  morning  stroll  on  the  hill  where 
such  parties  have  squatted  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  by  the  broken  champagne 
bottles  and  the  abundant  lobster  shells 
and  claws,  and  remnants  of  greasy  news- 
papers that  are  scattered  around.  Lobsters 
and  ladies,  in  the  minds  of  this  class  of 
people,  are  always  associated ;  and  cham- 
pagne and  charming  companions  are  fated 
to  go  together  by  all  experienced  caterers. 
It  is  however  on  Easter  Monday,  Whit- 
sun  Monday,  and  the  great  festivals  of  St. 
Lubbock  that  the  greatest  crowds  assemble 
on  the  hill.  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  are 
for  the  lower  stratum  of  mechanics  and 
petty  shopkeepers.  The  festivals  of  St. 
Lubbock  are  for  the  intellectual  workers 
and  the  clerkly  classes,  who,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bank  Holiday  Act,  were 
compelled  to  serve  in  offices  and  ware- 
houses, while  humbler  men  held  high  revel 
with  beer,  tobacco,  and  bad  language  in 
"the  green  lanes  of  England."  The 
young  clerks  and  warehousemen  of  London, 
whose  name  is  legion,  seem  to  prefer  the 
bicycle  to  all  other  modes  of  locomotion. 
People  a  little  older  and  more  sensible,  who 
know  from  experience  that  walking  is  not 
only  the  cheapest  but  the  best  exercise  that 
a  man  can  take,  travel  by  rail  as  far  as 
Richmond,  Clapham,  or  Croydon,  or  some 
other  outlying  suburb,  and  then  start  by 
shady  and  fragrant  country  roads,  through 
pleasant  villages,  or  through  the  valley  of 
the  Mole,  by  Leatherhead  and  Mickleham, 
gain  appetite  and  health  by  the  way,  and 
taste  more  real  enjoyment  than  is  likely 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  trust  to 
steam,  horses,  or  bicycle  wheels  for  the 
means  of  less  healthful  propulsion.  The 
great  characteristic  of  these  Monday 
"  outings  "  of  the  people  is  noise — noise  of 
eh -nting  and  hallooing  lads — noise  of 
screaming,  yelling,  and  excited  girls — and 
the  more  than  abominable  noises  that 
form  the  attempts  at  music  of  young  men 
who  know  no  difference  between  joy  and 
uproar,  and  who  scarify  the  ears  of  all 
the  true  lovers  of  music  with  the  hurly- 
burly,  which  suggests  that  old  Highland 
woman's  idea  of  the  supreme  bliss  of 
Paradise — "  ten  thousand  bagpipes,  all 
playing  at  once,  and  all  playing  different 
tunes."  I  must  confess  that  often,  when 
I  have  heard  the  discordant  hubbub  of 
sounds  made  by  a  horn-player  from 
Whitcchapel  or   St.   Giles's,   out  on   his 


holidays,  I  should  have  greatly  rejoiced 
if  I  could  have  made  him  swallow  his 
horn — without  a  prayer  or  a  wish  for  his 
good  digestion.  But  the  uncharitable- 
ness  is  wrung  from  me — en  passant — and 
must  not  be  considered  a  part  of  my 
nature.  But  noise  in  all  nations  and  in  all 
ages,  not  only  among  men,  but  among  the 
lower  animals,  is  the  accompaniment  and 
result,  or,  to  use  a  more  fashionable  word 
of  the  day,  the  "  outcome  "  of  all  merri- 
ment and  excess  of  animal  spirits,  so  that 
excuses  must  be  made,  and  not  in  vain, 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  office, 
the  factory,  and  the  shop,  if  they  try  in 
the  fresh  air  the  force  of  the  lungs  that 
have  no  fair  play  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  and  if  they  express  their 
enjoyment  of  unusual  freedom  by  trumpet- 
sound,  or  something  far  worse,  that  sounds 
to  them,  however  discordant  it  may  be,  as 
jollity.  To  eat  and  drink,  and  jump  and 
gambol,  and  make  a  noise  in  the  open  air, 
is  their  protest  against  daily  toil,  muni- 
cipal regulation,  and  excess  of  civilisation. 

A  picnic  is,  in  one  respect,  a  lottery. 
If  it  be  fine  weather  on  the  day  fixed 
upon,  the  result,  if  the  company  be  worthy 
of  a  picnic,  is  a  prize  ;  if  it  be  bad  weather, 
as  in  our  uncertain  climate  it  too  commonly 
is,  the  result  is  a  blank,  and  a  wet  blanket 
cast  over  all  anticipated  enjoyment.  Never- 
theless, I  have  seen  wet  days  in  picnic 
time,  when  the  picnickians — if  such  a  word 
be  coinable — have  not  only  made  the  best 
of  adverse  circumstances,  but  like  forlorn 
Ophelia,  have  turned  "  everything  into 
favour  and  prettiness,"  and  been  jollier  in 
the  rain  than  they  could  have  been  in  the 
sunshine.  But  all  people  are  not  philo- 
sophers, and  do  not  know  the  sweet  uses 
of  adversity;  or,  as  Emerson  says,  have 
not  the  instinct  of  the  oyster,  "  that  mends 
its  broken  shell  with  pearl."  If  the  rain 
descends  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  ceases, 
nobody  is  much  hurt,  unless  it  be  the 
women-folk  of  the  servant-girl  and  shop- 
girl class,  with  their  cheap  and  tawdry 
finery,  who  speedily  become  limp,  wo- 
begone,  and  more  or  less  out  of  humour. 
If  the  rain  be  persistent,  the  public-house 
becomes  the  refuge  of  a  multitude  who 
cannot  all  be  refreshed  or  entertained  by 
the  limited  supplies  of  the  host,  and  who 
cannot,  as  they  themselves  very  often 
lugubriously  allege,  procure  "  heavy  wet " 
enough  from  the  publican  to  make  amends 
for  the  heavy  wet  of  the  unpitying  and 
relentless  heavens. 

The  last  Bank  Holiday  brought  greater 
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crowds  to  Boxhill  than  ever  assembled 
upon  it  before,  nineteen-twentieths  of 
whom  came  from  the  metropolis ;  the 
upper,  commercial,  and  educated  class, 
the  future  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
wholesale  traders  of  London  were  less 
numerous  than  usual,  and  possibly  went 
farther  afield  for  their  day's  pleasure, 
either  to  inhale  the  refreshing  breezes 
of  the  sea,  or  to  escape  at  quieter  places 
the  inconvenient  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  artisans,  the  day  labourers,  the 
servant  girls,  and  the  smaller  order  of 
retail  traders  and  assistants,  had  the  hill 
almost  to  themselves,  and  found  amuse- 
ment after  their  own  fashion,  favoured 
with  weather  of  unsurpassable  beauty,  hot, 
but  not  too  hot,  sunny,  but  not  too  sunny, 
with  a  fresh  wind  blowing  from  the  north, 
and  a  flavour  of  the  west  in  it,  to  make  it 
thoroughly  delicious.  "  But  let  not  him 
that  putteth  on  his  armour  boast  like  him 
that  putteth  it  off."  As  Wordsworth  beau- 
tifully sings : 

Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest, 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  morn  j 

Not  seldom  evening  in  the  west 
Sinks  smilingly,  forsworn ! 

^.nd  so  it  happened  in  this  instance. 
Towards  evening  dense  banks  of  dark 
clouds  gathered  in  the  west,  and  soon 
overspread  the  whole  visible  sky ;  while 
sudden  flashes  of  forked  lightning  on  the 
distant  horizon  betokened  that  a  storm 
was  approaching.  Fortunate  were  they 
who  came  by  rail  and  could  return  under 
cover.  Unfortunate  were  they  who  had 
come  by  open  vans  and  dog-carts — and 
there  were  some  thousands  in  this  pre- 
dicament— and  who  had  to  return  by  the 
way  and  in  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
come.  Ere  they  were  two  miles  on  their 
homeward  route,  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  the  thunder  roared,  and  the 
lightning  flashed  all  around  them,  about 
them,  and  above  them,  frightening  the 
horses,  and  frightening  the  women,  if 
possible,  still  more.  These  women,  as  a 
rule,  were  dressed  out  after  the  fashion  of 
the  humbler  classes,  whose  poor  vanity  it 
is  to  imitate  the  gaudy  attire,  the  muslin, 
the  laces,  the  feathers,  and  the  ribbons  of 
the  rich  and  comfortable,  and  to  sacrifice 
all  the  comfort  and  decency  of  substantial 
under- clothing  to  the  miserable  and  worth- 
less finery  which  they  cannot  afford,  and 
which  does  not  become  them.  Woeful  was 
the  plight  of  many  hundreds  of  these  girls 
and  young  women,  who,  had  they  been 
dressed  in  the  sensible  attire  of  their  com- 


peers on  the  continent  of  Europe — and  in 
any  country  in  the  world  except  Great 
Britain  and  America — might  have  borne 
unmoved  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  however 
pitiless,  and  been  none  the  worse  the  day 
afterwards. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  I  have 
observed  the  crowds  that  favour  Boxhill 
with  their  presence  in  the  summer,  mid- 
summer, and  early  autumn,  I  never  heard 
but  of  one  serious  casualty,  and  that  was 
a  tragedy.  A  portly  clerk  or  warehouse- 
man, of  advanced  middle  age,  who  had  not 
taken  a  holiday  for  twenty  years,  was  so 
excited  by  the  unusual  freedom  of  his 
tardy  escape  from  business,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  by  the  frolicsomeness  of  all 
the  surroundings,  and,  perhaps — I  do  not 
hint  it  uncharitably — by  an  extra  amount 
of  beer  or  alcohol,  which  his  system  was 
unable  to  bear,  that  he  took  to  running,  as 
if  he  were  a  boy  (possibly  thinking  him- 
self one)  down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill 
towards  a  little  wicket-gate  that  opens  on 
to  the  public  road.  He  ran,  and  ran ;  and 
the  impetus  he  acquired  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  stop  himself.  The  end  was 
that  he  fell  head-foremost  against  the  sup- 
porting post  of  the  gate,  dashed  his  head 
against  it,  and  died  in  two  minutes  !  The 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  accident  is, 
if  a  moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  anything, 
first,  that  when  a  man  is  out  for  his  holi- 
day he  should  refrain  from  taking  too  much 
stimulant ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should 
make  his  holidays  so  frequent — say  twice 
in  a  year,  and  not  once  in  twenty  years — 
as  to  deprive  them  of  the  unwontedness 
which  overthrew  the  balance  of  this 
poor  man's  nature.  Take  your  holidays 
periodically,  enjoy  and  do  not  abuse  them  ! 

WHAT   WAS   IT? 


There  was  nothing  in  the  weather  to 
produce  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  nothing 
in  my  surroundings,  or  the  book  I  was 
reading,  to  account  for  the  facts  I  am 
about  to  relate.  I  have  no  particular  theory 
to  put  forward  in  connection  with  them.  I 
only  say  they  are  facts,  and  if  anyone  can 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  them,  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged.  So,  without  any  further 
preface,  I  will  tell  you  to  what  I  refer. 

On  a  lovely  afternoon  in  March,  1875,  I 
was  lying  on  my  sofa  reading  an  article  in 
Kingsley's  Miscellanies,  I  think  called 
Chalk  Streams,  but  at  any  rate,  that  was 
the  subject  treated  of. 
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Taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  -writer's 
style,  I  was  fully  absorbed  in  what  I  read, 
until  I  was  arrested  by  the  feeling  that 
someone  was  looking  intently  at  me. 
Now,  when  I  took  up  my  book  for  my 
usual  afternoon's  treat  of  a  quiet  read, 
when  the  servants  had  gone  to  dinner,  and 
everything  was  still,  there  was  no  one  in 
the  room.  The  room  was  large,  and  my 
sofa  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  door, 
which  had  opened  without  my  noticing  it, 
and  our  man-servant,  Pearson,  stood  in  the 
entrance,  as  I  afterwards  observed.  But 
my  first  impression  was  that  someone 
strongly  wished  to  attract  my  attention, 
and  on  looking  up  from  my  book,  I  saw  a 
man  standing  a  few  yards  away  from  me 
resting  his  hand  on  a  chair,  and  with  such 
an  earnest  expression  in  his  eyes,  as  I  have 
never  seen  on  any  face  before  or  since. 
Being  a  stranger  in  the  place,  I  naturally 
thought  of  a  visitor,  annoyed  at  having  to 
stand  unnoticed,  and  went  forward  to  apo- 
logise for  having  been  so  absorbed  in  my 
book  that  I  had  not  observed  his  entrance. 
But  as  I  walked  towards  him  (noting  with 
surprise,  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
clothes  exactly  resembling  one  my  husband 
had  worn  a  year  before)  I  found  myself 
alone.  That  is  to  say,  my  visitor  was 
gone,  but  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
stood  Pearson,  holding  the  door,  and 
apparently  looking  hard  at  the  spot  which 
he  had  just  left.  For  a  moment  I  thought 
I  must  have  been  dreaming,  and  that  pos- 
sibly my  servant  also  existed  only  in  my 
imagination,  so  I  put  it  to  the  test  by  ask- 
ing. "  Has  inyone  called  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  answer,  and 
without  any  explanation  of  his  own  ap- 
pearance at  the  door,^  the  man  left  the 
room.  Still  I  determined  to  test  myself, 
and  looking  at  the  clock  I  saw  I  had  been 
lying  down  ten  minutes,  repeated  to  my- 
self the  gist  of  what  I  thought  I  had  read, 
took  up  my  book  again,  and  in  ten  minutes 
more  had  reached  the  same  point. 

It  seemed  then  evident  that  I  had  not 
wandered  from  the  subject,  and  it  was  not 
one  which  could  in  any  way  excite  my 
imigination,  or  bring  to  mind  the  person 
whose  story  I  will  presently  tell  you. 
Some  hours  lat^r,  when  my  husband  came 
in,  I  mf-ntionHd  the  circumstance  to  him. 
His  first  question  naturally  was :  "  But  did 
you  not  know  the  face?"  To  which  I 
could  only  answer  :  *'  Well,  I  did  and  I  did 
not.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  perfectly  familiar 
to  me,  and  yet  the  expression  was  so  unlike 
any  I  have  ever  seen,  that  I  cannot  tell 


whose  face  it  was.  But  the  suit  of  clothes  ho 
had  on,  I  could  swear  were  those  you  gave 
Ramsay  last  year.  Who  he  was,  or  why  he 
didn't  say  what  he  was  so  anxious  to  say,  I 
can't  imagine,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  on  his  face.  It  was  intensely  grave,  and 
yet  it  seemed  lighted  up  by  a  most  earnest 
wish  to  speak,  and  to  me  personally,  for 
he  looked  straight  into  my  eyes." 

We  talked  over  it  again  and  again,  and 
I  mentioned  it  to  one  or  two  intimate 
friends  ;  but  having  no  idea  that  any  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstance  would  ever 
be  likely  to  come  before  us,  I  unfortu- 
nately did  not  make  a  note  of  the  day  on 
which  it  happened.  But  in  as  short  a 
time  as  a  letter  could  reach  us  from  home 
— we  were  in  a  garrison  town  abroad — my 
husband  received  a  letter  from  a  sergeant, 
who  had  been  employed  on  civil  duty 
under  him  the  previous  year.  It  contained 
these  words :  "  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
your  old  servant,  Ramsay,  is  dead."  We 
wrote  to  express  our  regret,  and  to  ask 
for  any  particulars  of  his  last  illness, 
which  must  have  been  short,  as  we  had 
left  him  in  health  two  months  previously. 
The  answer  was  this  :  "  Ramsay  died  in 
hospital.  I  have  made  enquiries,  and  have 
learnt  that  he  died  ravinsr,  and  calling  in- 
cessantly for  Mrs.  H."  That  was  myself, 
and  this  is  Ramsay's  story  : 

Two  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing,  I  chanced  to  be  sit- 
ting in  a  Highland  cemetery,  when  a  poor 
man,  bent  with  sickness,  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  in  the  sunshine  a  little  way  from 
where  I  sat.  His  face  interested  me,  and 
I  felt  sure  he  had,  as  they  say,  seen  better 
days.  I  remarked  to  the  friend  who  was 
with  me,  that  it  seemed  to  be  rather  false 
sentiment  to  sit  decorating  a  grave  as  we 
were  doing,  whil  st  we  let  a  f  el  1  o  w-  creature  go 
away  to  starve,  without  holding  out  a  hand. 
By  this  time  the  man  had  gone,  but  we  agreed 
to  find  him,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  had  been  a 
private  in  the  — th,  his  father  a  gentle- 
man, his  mother  a  poc  Scotch  lassie,  who 
loved  him  so  well,  that  she  deserted  her 
little  one  when  he  was  four  years  old,  to 
follow  the  father's  fortunes,  and  was  heard 
of  no  more  excepting  through  such 
rumours  aa  wrung  the  boy's  heart,  re- 
membtring  and  loving  her  to  the  last,  as 
I  can  vouch  that  he  did.  I  came  to  know 
these  things  by  degrees,  for  after  we  had 
found  that  there  was  no  nursing  or  com- 
fort to  be  had  in  the  little  hut  where  he 
lived   with   an   old  aunt,  who  worked  in 
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the  fields  for  their  mutual  support,  we 
had  him  taken  to  the  infirmary.  Many 
a  time  have  I  sat  by  his  bed,  thinking  it 
might  be  the  last,  for  he  had  a  complication 
of  disorders,and  the  doctors  feared  the  worst ; 
and  between  spasms  of  pain  which  left  the 
poor  face  covered  with  moisture,  and  the 
hands,  which  lay  on  the  coverlet,  trem- 
bling, poor  Ramsay  would  tell  me  all  his 
sad  story.  How  he  supposed  he  had  in- 
herited some  of  his  father's  feelings,  for 
he  never  felt  at  home  or  happy  with  his 
comrades ;  and  yet  how  he  hated  him,  and 
longed  only  to  find  his  mother,  and  hear 
her  speak  lovingly  to  him  once  before  he 
died.  We  put  advertisements  in  the  papers 
for  him,  as  he  thought  he  had  some  clue 
to  her  late  history.  Bat  it  was  all  useless ; 
no  answers  came,  and  he  gave  up  all  hope 
on  that  subject,  and  was  resigned  to  die. 
It  happened  that  we  were  then  leaving 
Scotland  for  two  months,  and,  with  many 
regrets,  I  said  good-bye  to  my  poor  pro- 
tege, exacting  a  promise  that  he  should 
write  if  I  could  do  anything  for  him.  He 
wrote  to  me  several  times,  each  time  giving 
a  more  cheerful  account  of  himself,  and  at 
last  saying  that  he  was  so  much  better  as 
to  be  about  to  be  discharged.  It  was  a 
doubtful  blessing,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  poor 
fellow,  for  he  had  no  home,  and  no  means 
of  support,  and  was  not  strong  enough  to 
obtain  work.  However,  we  were  just  then 
about  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  we  took 
him  into  our  house  to  train  as  a  servant. 
He  learnt  everything  quickly  and  well. 
I  found  plenty  of  my  husband's  clothes 
which  I  could  give  him  ;  and  with  enough 
of  the  gentleman  in  him  to  refine  his 
manner,  and  of  the  soldier  to  make  him 
methodical,  we  thought  he  did  credit  to 
the  house.  For  a  time  all  went  on  well ;  but 
whether  sudden  prosperity  spoilt  him,  or 
what,  I  cannot  say.  I  only  know  he  was 
a  changed  person ;  lazy,  untidy,  unwil- 
ling, and,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  he  made 
the  other  servants  discontented,  untruth- 
ful, and  even  dishonest.  So  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  he  had  to  go,  and  he  went. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  both  my 
husband  and  myself,  for  we  had  hoped  to 
take  him  abroad  with  us,  and  he  had 
seemed  most  anxious  to  go.  This,  how- 
ever, we  agreed  to  forget.  The  man  was 
strong  and  able  to  work,  and  had,  more- 
over, learnt  to  be  a  good  servant,  and  we 
had  left  him  filling  the  place  of  waiter  at 
a  club,  where  there  was  every  prospect  of 
his  doing  well,  if  he  profited  by  his  former 
experience,  and  was  steady. 


This  was  what  we  said  to  each  other 
when  we  spoke  of  him  last,  before  going 
abroad  in  February,  1875,  and  we  heard 
no  more  of  him  till  he  was  dead. 

I  can  see  all  the  weak  points  in  the  story, 
and  am  quite  prepared  to  be  asked,  if  what 
I  saw  was  indeed  my  late  servant,  why  did 
I  not  recognise  him,  and,  above  all,  how 
could  I  mistake  him  for  a  visitor  ?  This 
is  the  only  explanation  I  give  to  myself. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had  known  the  face 
well  when  death  was  in  near  prospect,  and 
anxious  thoughts  filled  the  mind ;  but 
since  then  the  man  had  grown  strong,  and 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  health 
so  long,  that  the  recollection  of  his  illness 
had  passed  away  for  the  time.  Bat  the 
face  I  saw  at  last  was  the  one  I  had  seen 
at  first,  dying,  and  in  earnest,  with  the 
added  regret  that  he  had  been  ungrateful 
(which  I,  who  know  the  man,  could  well 
understand  that  he  would  feel),  giving  an 
intentness  to  the  speechless  look  which 
was  the  last  he  was  to  give.  I  remember 
one  day  in  his  illness,  when  he  had  been 
talking  of  his  mother,  and  other  things 
which  troubled  him,  and  I  had  given  him 
such  comfort  as  I  could,  he  said :  "  Ma'am, 
you  must  forgive  a  dying  man  for  saying 
you  are  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  been 
good  to  him.  I  mean  something  better 
than  if  I  called  you  a  '  lady.'  "  The  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  should  understand  or  be 
offended  at  his  speech  was  expressed  so 
strongly  in  his  face,  that  the  matron  of  the 
hospital,  who  stood  beside  me,  at  once 
said:  "I  am  sure  the  lady  is  glad  you 
think  that  of  her,  but  sorry  you  won't 
cheer  up  about  yourself."  And  then  I 
found  voice  to  say  "  Yes,"  and  went  away. 
It  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  as  an  invalid. 

All  very  well,  you  will  say,  but  don't 
tell  me  you  can  mistake  your  man-servant 
for  an  equal,  and  stand  up  to  receive  him 
as  a  visitor ! 

I  can  only  answer  again,  I  have  told  you 
the  facts  as  they  happened.  Perhaps,  I 
have  my  own  crude  ideas  as  to  the  meaning 
of  them,  perhaps,  I  have  not ;  but  at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  them 
now.  I  will  only  remind  you  that,  as  far 
as  appearances  went,  the  man  was  a  gentle- 
man. He  had  gentle  birth  on  one  side, 
was  always  refined  in  his  manners,  and 
moreover,  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
of  which  no  gentleman  need  have  been 
ashamed. 

That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  But 
there  is  one  odd  fact  as  a  pendant  to  this 
little  story. 
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The  man  Pearson,  whom  we  had  jost 
bronght  all  the  way  from  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  ancients  at  great  expense, 
gave  warning  that  day,  because  he  said 
"the  house  was  haunted."  He  gave  no 
explanation,  and  I  said  nothing,  as  the 
reason  of  his  sudden  wish  to  go  only 
reached  me  through  my  maid.  You  will 
remember  that  he  stood  at  the  door,  appa- 
rently having  shown  in  my  mysterious 
visitor. 

Had  his  notice  to  quit  come  a  day  later, 
I  should  have  said  he  had  heard  other  ser- 
vants speak  of  the  circumstance,  in  houses 
where  I  had  mentioned  it.  But  he  gave 
it  that  day,  and  before  I  had  spoken  of  it 
at  all.  Nor  have  I  heard,  up  to  this 
moment,  what  he  meant.  Puzzled,  but 
not  alarmed  myself,  I  would  not  risk 
frightening  my  household,  so  when  my 
maid  told  me  what  he  had  said,  I  only 
replied  "nonsense!"  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  He  left  us,  and  the  news  of  Ramsay's 
death  came  after  he  had  gone,  or  I  think  I 
should  have  felt  inclined  then  to  question 
him, 

OSMAN  OSMANDSEN. 


The  following  little  story  has  been  sent  to  me  by 
a  valued  correspondent.  Agreeing  with  him  that 
Osman  Osmandsen's  gallant  exploit  well  deserves 
public  mention,  I  gladly  give  it  all  the  publicity  in 
my  power. — Ed.  All  the  Year  Eound. 

On  the  26th  August,  1877,  the 
Norwegian  barque  Hirundo  fell  in  with 
the  Norwegian  barque  Skibladner.  The 
Hirundo  had  a  crew  of  eight  men,  in- 
cluding the  captain  and  mate.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Hirundo  went  on  board  the 
Skibladner,  and  learnt  that  the  first  and 
second  mates  and  the  master's  wife  were 
sick  with  yellow  fever,  and  the  captain  so 
weak  that  he  had  been  unable  to  write  up 
the  log,  or  take  an  observation.  He  asked 
the  captain  of  the  Hirundo  to  keep  com- 
pany with  him  till  the  afternoon,  and  to 
take  an  observation  for  him.  This  was 
done,  and  the  ships  parted. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  the  Hirundo 
again  sighted  the  Skibladner,  with  all  sails 
set,  and  shaking  her  main  topsail  aback, 
and  signals  of  distress  flying.  The  Hirundo 
steered  towards  the  other  ship,  which  sent 
a  boat  and  two  men  to  the  Hirundo.  One 
of  these  men,  the  steward,  stated  that  the 
fever  was  worse,  that  the  captain's  wife 
and  the  first  mate  were  dead,  that  the 
second  mate  and  one  seaman  were  very  ill, 
that  the  captain  was  very  sick,  and  that 
they  had  no  one  competent  to  navigate  the 


ship.  The  captain  of  the  Hirundo  went  on 
board  the  Skibladner,  and,  having  seen 
the  sick  captain,  returned  to  his  own  ship, 
and  asked  Osman  Osmandsen,  his  first 
mate,  to  take  charge  of  the  Skibladner. 
The  captain  of  the  Hirundo  was  badly 
ruptured,  and  feared  that  he  might  have 
caught  the  fever  by  visiting  the  infected 
vessel,  and  Osman  Osmandsen  was  the 
only  other  person  competent  to  navigate  a 
ship.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  crew  of  the  Skibladner  and  the 
ship  itself,  Osman  agreed  to  go.  On  taking 
charge  of  the  ship,  the  crew  consisted  of 
nine  men,  of  whom  the  captain,  the  second 
mate,  and  one  seaman,  had  the  fever.  There 
was  one  passenger,  or  landsman,  also  ill. 

The  captain  of  the  Hirundo  instructed 
Osman  as  to  the  medicines  for  the  sick. 
Osman  then  steered  a  course  for  Liver- 
pool, he  and  the  steward  taking  alternate 
watches.  Osman  also  visited  the  sick  regu- 
larly, and  administered  medicine  to  them. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  second 
mate  died,  on  the  6th  the  captain  and 
the  sick  seaman  died,  and  on  the  same  day 
Osman  was  taken  seriously  ill.  The  next 
day  he  was  delirious ;  but  on  the  third  day 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  do  duty.  On 
the  14th,  another  seaman  was  taken  ill, 
and  on  the  17th  he  died.  On  the  11th 
October  the  Skibladner  arrived  off  the 
Great  Ormshead,  and  was  taken  in  tow  by 
a  tug.  During  this  time  Osman  was  not 
only  commander  and  officer,  but  worked 
as  a  common  seaman. 

In  a  salvage  suit  the  judge,  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  said :  "  It  is  impossible  to  praise 
too  highly  the  gallantry  of  this  man  Osman 
Osmandsen,  or  to  doubt  that  the  pre- 
servation of  those  on  board  the  Skibladner 
was  due  to  his  courage  and  skill.  The 
navigation  of  this  vessel  to  Liverpool  took 
more  than  forty  days."  And  he  awarded  six 
hundred  pounds  to  Osman  for  his  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  instance  of 
calm  heroism  is  worthy  of  being  more 
widely  known  than  from  the  Admiralty 
Reports,  vol,  iii.  page  24. 

If  Norway  have  any  order  of  merit, 
no  man  could  better  deserve  such  a  de- 
coration. 


AN  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

BY  THEO.  GIFT. 
A   STORY   IN   SEVEN   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  V. 

But  that  moment  had  been  enough  for 
Keith  Fenwick.  He  had  seen  that  look  in 
an  enraged  bull's  eyes  more  than  once 
before,  and  the  driving  rush  before  which 
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matador  and  banderillero  had  gone  down  in 
the  dust  of  the  Arena  de  las  Corridas  in 
fair  Seville ;  and  as  the  animal  lowered 
its  head  he  threw  both  arms  round  Jean, 
tearing  the  cloak  from  her,  and  almost 
flinging  her  to  the  ground  among  the 
bushes  on  one  side  of  him.  The  next 
minute  he  was  stumbling  dizzily  to  his  feet, 
having  been  knocked  off  them  himself 
by  the  bull's  charge,  and  being  only  saved 
from  tossing  by  the  fact  of  the  brute's 
horns  having  got  entangled  in  Jean's  big 
cloak,  while  at  the  same  time  the  shouts 
of  the  two  other  men  hurrying  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  crashing  of  bushes  in  every 
direction,  told  tbat  the  brief  danger  was 
already  over,  and  the  drove  had  been  put 
to  flight  and  was  in  full  stampede  up  the 
valley. 

Jean  had  risen  to  her  feet  also.  Her 
white  dress  was  torn,  and  her  hair  rumpled, 
and  her  face  very  pale — so  pale  that, 
despite  her  previous  assertion  on  the 
subject,  Keith  thought  she  was  just  going 
to  faint,  and  instinctively  he  put  one  arm 
round  her  to  save  her  from  falling;  but 
Jean  had  no  such  idea,  and  there  was  even 
a  little  nervous  laugh  on  her  lips  as  she 
looked  up  at  him. 

"  Did  he  knock  you  over,  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  ?  "  she  said.  "  But  it  was  our  own 
fault  for  not  looking  in  front  of  us.  They 
would  never  have  moved  if  we  had  kept 
out  of  their  way." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt  ?  "  said 
Keith,  looking  down  at  her.  She  looked 
so  fair,  and  pale,  and  pretty,  standing 
there  within  his  arm  in  her  little  white 
gown,  and  with  the  chilly  morning  breeze 
blowing  on  her  bare  neck  and  arms,  that 
he  felt  a  sudden  tenderness  which  was 
more  than  anxiety  for  her,  and  which  was 
intensified  by  the  nervous  tremble  which 
he  could  still  feel  running  through  his 
limbs.  "I  am  afraid  you  must  be,  you 
look  so  pale,  and  I  threw  you  down  so 
roughly."  But  Jean  only  laughed  again, 
disengaging  herself  from  his  arm  at  the 
same  moment  by  a  quick  though  quiet 
movement,  and  there  was  her  usual  saucy 
brightness  in  her  eyes  as  she  answered : 

"  Yes,  you  were  not  quite  so  languid  and 
composed  in  your  actions  as  usual ;  but 
I'm  not  hurt,  and  I  forgive  you ;  though 
I  believe  that  you  knocked  me  down  on 
purpose  that  I  mightn't  tease  you  for 
coming  to  a  similar  fate  through  Mr.  Bull. 
Don't  you  think  he  did,  Mr.  Chandler? 
Why,  Lucy,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  such  a  little  coward  as  to  be  still 


hiding  among  the  bushes  !      Why,  every 
horn  is  half  a  mile  off  by  now." 

It  was  evident  that  Jean  was  not  going 
to  make  much  of  the  accident,  or  to  be 
sentimentalised  over.  Indeed,  she  seemed 
so  unconscious  of  any  real  risk  to  life  in 
it  that  Keith  felt  half  angry,  half  ashamed 
at  his  own  late  emotion ;  and  young 
Wanklyn  returning  at  that  moment  with 
the  cloak,  which  he  had  picked  up,  a  good 
deal  soiled  and  damaged,  at  some  distance, 
they  resumed  their  way  home  more 
briskly,  and  reached  the  settlement  in 
another  twenty  minutes.  Only  as  they 
came  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Conistons' 
house  Keith  turned  to  Jean,  who  since 
their  adventure  had  kept  closely  at  Mr. 
Chandler's  side,  and  said  : 

**  You  were  asking  me  about  England, 
Miss  Coniston,  and  how  our  ways  differed 
from  yours.  I'll  tell  you  one  difference.  We 
don't  keep  herds  of  wild  cattle  roaming 
about  the  outskirts  of  our  towns,  to  gore 
and  trample  on  every  young  lady  who 
ventures  out  for  a  country  walk.  Good 
heavens  !  what  a  thinning  of  girls'  schools 
processions  there  would  be  if  we  did  !  " 

"But  then  we  have  no  girls'  schools 
at  all  here,"  said  Jean,  as  if  that  were 
quite  a  counterbalancing  merit,  "  so  we 
don't  need  to  provide  for  them ;  and  those 
were  not  wild  cattle,  but  what  we  call  half- 
tame  ones.  I've  often  before  been  chased 
by  one  for  a  little  way ;  and  if  we  hadn't 
frightened  that  old  fellow  he  wouldn't 
have  run  at  us.  I  won't  have  you  abuse 
the  island  because  you've  had  a  little 
fright." 

It  was  on  Keith's  lips  to  say  that  the 
fright  was  entirely  on  her  account  and 
occasioned  by  her;  but  the  others  were 
saying  good-bye  and  he  refrained,  and 
simply  held  out  his  hand  with  the  remark 
that  he  saw  his  boat  waiting  for  him  at 
the  jetty,  and  must  make  haste  to  get  on 
board ;  but  Jean  took  his  hand  and  held  it. 

"  Indeed,  no.  You  are  coming  in  to 
have  some  coffee  first.  I  see  smoke  from 
the  kitchen  chimney,  so  old  Mary  is  up 
and  will  make  us  some ;  and  when  papa 
wakes  we  will  tell  him  about  our  ad- 
venture.    Come." 

But  Keith  could  not  wait  for  Mr. 
Coniston's  waking,  though  he  did  not  with- 
draw his  hand  from  the  clasp  of  the  small 
warm  fingers,  and  even  suffered  them  to 
lead  him  into  the  kitchen,  where,  as  she 
supposed,  a  bright  peat  fire  was  already 
burning  redly  in  the  huge  grate ;  and  where 
a  tidy  old  Irishwoman  was  bustling  about, 
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broom  in  lian<1,andfallof  wonder  and  scold- 
ings at  Mis'^  Jean's  "  daringness  in  walkin' 
home.  Shnre,  an'  ifc  was  just  like  her  to 
dVirarae  of  snch  a  thing ;  and  the  masther 
in  bed  and  slaapin'  for  the  last  hour." 

The  kettle  was  already  singing  on  the 
glowing  tnrf,  and  Jean  herself  got  out  the 
coffee-pot  and  cups  and  set  them  on  the 
table,  chattering  gaily  all  the  while.  Keith 
stood  by  the  hearth,  looking  at  her  as  she 
flitted  about,  her  light  dress  pinned  up  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  pretty  dark  rings  of 
her  loosened  hair  curling  about  her  neck. 
He  let  her  bring  him  his  coffee,  and  drank 
it  almost  in  silence,  while  she  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  low  broad  fender,  sipping  her 
own,  and  warming  her  cheeks  into  some- 
thing of  their  wonted  glow  at  the  ruddy 
blaze.  Then  a  clock  struck  somewhere, 
and  Keith  started,  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  set  down  his  cup,  saying  hurriedly: 

"That  is  seven.  I  must  go,  really,  or  I 
shall  get  into  trouble.  G-ood-bye,  Miss 
Conis^on ;  I  hope  you  will  feel  none  the 
worse  for  the  fatigue  of  last  night  and 
this  morning." 

He  pat  out  his  hand,  and  Jean  put  both 
hers  into  it.  She  did  not  rise  from  the 
fender,  but  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
np  at  him  with  the  sweetest  look  that  ever 
shone  in  a  girl's  eyes. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Fenwick,"  she  said, 
"  and  thank  you  very  much.  If  yon 
hadn't  been  so  quick  I  might  have  been 
barlly  hurt;  and  though  we  are  used  to 
accidents  here,  it  would  have  grieved  papa 
dreadfully  if  anything  had  happened  to 
me.  He  will  be  heartily  grateful  to  you 
when  he  hears  about  it,  for  he  is  very 
fond  of  me.  He  has  no  one  else  now, 
you  know."  And  then  she  unclasped  her 
hands  from  his,  and  let  him  go  ;  and 
Keith  went  away,  recanting  all  the  hard 
things  he  had  ever  though',  of  her,  and 
wondering  if  it  was  the  firelight,  or  if 
there  had  really  been  a  moisture  in  the 
lovely  brown  eyes;  and  how  soon  he  could 
get  to  see  them  again. 

Nt-vertheless,  the  very  next  time  they 
met  they  fell  out  on  some  trifle  or  another; 
and  a  little  while  later  they  came  to  a 
regular  quarrel,  and  this  time  a  serious  one. 

Mrs.  Wanklyn,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
Jean  had  undertaken  to  ride  with  three  or 
four  of  the  oflScera  to  a  certain  point,  where 
they  could  leave  their  horses  and  walk  to  a 
marsh  where  wild  duck  and  widgeon  could 
be  shot  by  the  dozen  ;  and  the  parfy  had 
started  accordingly.  But  on  coming  to 
the  point  where  the  horses  were  to  be  left, 


the  young  widow  declared  herself  tired, 
and  decided  to  remain  where  she  was  and 
rest  herself  while  the  men  went  on  for 
their  shooting.  The  fact  is,  she  was 
flirting  rather  pronouncedly  with  her  old 
admirer,  the  naval  surgeon  ;  and  the  latter 
instantly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
with  her  and  Miss  Coniston  to  take  care 
of  them ;  averring  that  he  was  not  much 
of  a  sportsman,  and  preferred  ladies'  society 
to  gunning  at  any  time. 

Jean  listened  to  the  avowal  with  some 
scorn. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  stay,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  going  with  the  others.  I  promised  I 
would.  It  is  a  lovely  walk,  and  I  think 
you  are  very  lazy,  Margaret." 

"  Lazy,  after  a  seven  miles'  ride  ! " 
echoed  Mrs.  Wanklyn.  "Jean,  you  are 
tireless.  Besides,  I  know  there  is  a  dreadful 
bog  to  get  through.  You  had  much  better 
not  attempt  it." 

"Oh,  Miss  Coniston,  please  do,"  cried 
two  of  the  midshipmen  despairingly,  "you 
said  you  would  show  it  to  us ; "  but 
Fenwick  broke  in,  in  his  most  decisive 
tones  : 

"  Whatever  Miss  Coniston  said,  we 
couldn't  wish  or  expect  her  to  go  off  with 
us  by  herself,  and  as  !Mr3.  Wanklyn  says, 
seven  miles  is  quite  enough  fatigue  for  a 
lady." 

"  It  is  not  enough  for  me,"  said  Jean 
quickly,  "  I'm  not  a  bit  tired  ;  and  you're 
quite  right,"  turning  to  the  exultant  boys, 
"  I  did  say  I'd  go  with  yon,  and  I  will. 
We'll  come  back  to  Mrs.  Wanklyn  when 
you've  had  enough  sport.  Make  haste," 
and  off  she  went,  nodding  gaily  to  the 
widow,  and  with  a  youngfst^r  on  either 
side  of  her  in  high  glee.  Keith  shrugged 
his  shoulders  slightly  and  followed.  What 
a  girl,  to  be  willing  to  wander  off  with  a 
lot  of  wild  young  officers,  and  without 
even  a  father  or  brother  to  look  after  her  ! 
Of  course  Mrs.  Wanklyn  should  not  have 
permitted  it,  or  should  have  gone  herself. 
He  did  not  know  which  to  blame  most 
severely,  and  marched  on  without  speaking 
to  anyone. 

There  was  worse,  however,  to  come. 

After  climbing  down  sundry  rocky 
slopes  covered  with  the  pretty  white  and 
lilac  blossoms  of  the  scurvy-grass — a  plant 
very  similar  to  our  wood-sorrel — and 
patches  of  diddledeo,  at  present  one  sheet 
of  scarlet  berries,  they  came  to  the  bog, 
or  rather  marsh,  Mrs.  Wanklyn  had 
stigmatised ;  a  wide  reed-grown  expanse, 
fringing  the  sea  and  running  np  a  mile  or 
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more  inland.  A  large  flock  of  water-birds 
and  more  that  one  covey  of  snipe  was 
plainly  visible  on  the  other  side.  The  day 
was  still  and  hazy,  and  you  could  hear 
their  low,  sharp  cries  over  the  brown 
waters  of  the  marsh,  where  the  afternoon 
sunlight  was  lying  like  a  faint  yellow 
stain.  The  question  was,  however,  how  to 
get  across.  Young  "Wanklyn  said  that 
they  would  have  to  go  up  to  the  hills  and 
skirt  round  the  upper  extremity  ;  but 
Jean  differed. 

"  That  is  such  a  long  way,  and  if  we  go 
down  to  the  sea  there  we  can  cross  where 
it  is  sandy.  There  is  foothold  enough. 
I  am  sure  of  it,  George;"  and  of  course 
she  had  her  way,  and  led  the  party  in  that 
direction.  In  fact  there  was  foothold  at 
first,  and  Jean  triumphed. 

*'  See  what  a  round  I  have  saved  you," 
■she   said   gaily.     "  Are   you   not    glad    I 

came  ?  I  knew  there  was  a  path  here " 

and  then  she  stopped  short;  for  just  in 
front  of  her,  and  hitherto  hidden  by  the 
reeds,  was  a  strip  of  water,  where  the  sea 
and  marsh  had  mingled,  twenty  feet  in 
width  and  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

"  Just  what  I  thought,"  said  Wanklyn. 
**  Easy  enough  for  us  to  get  over  with  our 
long  boots ;  but  it  was  you  I  was  thinking 
of,  Jean.  What  are  you  to  do  ?  We 
shall  have  to  go  back  after  all,  unless  I 
carry  you  across." 

Wanklyn  was  a  stout,  rather  coarse- 
mannered  young  man,  and  involuntarily 
Keith  Fenwick  flushed  up.  It  was  a  relief 
to  him  that  Jean  took  it  as  a  jest. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  not.  Is  it 
really  above  my  boots  ?  Oh,  how  pro- 
voking." For  a  moment  she  stood  hesi- 
tating, first  glancing  across  the  water  and 
then  along  the  way  they  had  come.  It 
would  be  a  long  round  back,  and  the  little 
middy  near,  a  delicate  boy  who  had  got 
punished  rather  severely  by  his  seven  miles' 
jolting  over  the  hills,  was  looking  pale. 

"  I  could  take  off  my  boots  and  socks 
and  ford  it,"  he  ventured  to  say  wistfully, 
and  Jean  smiled  at  him. 

"Of  course,  and  so  can  I.  I've  done  it 
a  dozen  times  when  I've  been  by  myself," 
she  answered  ;  and  stooped  to  draw  off  her 
boot  on  the  instant,  resting  her  pretty  little 
hand  for  support  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

Wankljn  said,  "Bravo,  Jean  !  "  but  an 
ugly  laugh  came  on  the  face  of  one  of  the 
officers,  the  Mr.  Swanage  Keith  always 
disliked,  and  he  whispered  in  the  latter's 
ear: 

"  Ay,  and  of  course  our  island  Venus 


didn't  bring  us  this  way  that  she  might 
do  it  again,  and  give  us  a  chance  of  admir- 
ing her  ancle  !  I  like  these  colonial  girls, 
eh  Fenwick  ?  " 

Keith  turned  on  him.  He  was  not  a 
passionate  man  in  general,  but  at  that 
moment  a  wild  impulse  came  over  him, 
to  knock  his  brother  officer  down  with 
one  blow  in  the  mouth  which  had  so 
spoken.  His  fist  doubled  itself,  and  his 
face  went  white  with  rage  as  it  was  ;  so 
white,  that  the  other  started  and  shrank 
back,  as  though  the  blow  had  been  dealt 
indeed. 

"  Swanage,"  said  the  young  man, 
hoarsely,  "  Miss  Coniston  is  an  inno- 
cent girl,  supposed  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  gentlemen;  and  you  are  nothing 
but  a  low  blackguard;  "  with  which  he 
turned  his  back  on  him,  and  passing  the 
others,  addressed  Jean  in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  are  joking,  are  you  not  ?  Of 
course  none  of  us  would  dream  of  allowing 
you  to  do  such  a  thing  ;  but  you  were  not 
in  earnest,  surely  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Jean.  There  was  a 
sort  of  suppressed  authority  in  Keith's 
tone,  which  annoyed  her  and  prepared  her 
to  resist.  "  I  often  do  it  when  I  am  out;  that 
is  just  how  I  get  across  country  so  quickly. 
It's  the  most  natural  idea  in  the  world." 

"  When  you  are  by  yourself,  yes,"  said 
Keith,  with  emphasis ;  "  but  naturally  you 
wouldn't  choose  such  a  resource  when  there 
is  no  necessity  for  it.  Tom  Brabant" — 
with  a  stern  glance  at  the  little  middy — 
"hadn't  the  least  idea,  I  am  sure,  of  ex- 
pecting a  young  lady  to  do  what  would  be 
very  well  in  a  boy  like  himself ;  but  is 
certainly  not  the  thing  for  her." 

He  still  spoke  in  a  tone  studiously  sup- 
pressed, but  with  a  meaning  that  was 
unmistakable.  Perhaps  it  was  a  trifle 
too  unmistakable.  Jean,  irritated  before, 
was  stung  now.  What  right  had  he  to 
tell  her  that  what  she  proposed  doing — 
such  a  simple  matter  too — was  not  "  the 
thing  "  for  her  to  do  ?  It  might  not  be 
"  the  thing "  in  England ;  but  what  was 
England  to  her,  this  island  girl,  whose 
actions  were  governed  only  by  the  simple 
law  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  were  these, 
her  guests,  to  presume  to  dictate  to  her, 
a  lady  in  her  own  land  ? 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Tom  Brabant 
expects,  but  his  suggestion  was  a  very 
good  one,  and  I  am  certainly  going  to 
follow  it,"  she  retorted,  with  a  backward 
toss  of  her  small  head.  "  You-  needn't 
trouble  yourself  to  take  care  of  me,  I  assure 
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you,  Mr.  Fenwick.  I  am  quite  capable  of 
doing  so  for  myself,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
of  a  little  cold  water," 

Keith  lifted  his  bat  and  moved  aside  at 
once, 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said  haughtily,  "  my 
care  was  not  for  you,  but  for  the  womanly 
delicacy  which  I  gave  you  credit  for 
possessing.  Pray  let  me  apologise  for  my 
absurd  mistake  in  so  doing,"  with  which 
he  marched  straight  on,  crossed  the 
shallow  water,  and  never  looked  at  her 
-again.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
seen  that  Jean  had  turned  as  white  as 
death.  She  made  no  answer,  however, 
but  deliberately  finished  stripping  two  of 
the  prei^est  little  dimpled  feet  ever  seen 
out  of  marble,  and  followed  the  rest  of 
the  party  throngh  the  ford  so  swiftly  and 
daintily,  that  even  Swanage  could  not  say 
he  had  seen  more  than  the  gleam  of  a 
round  white  ancle  as  she  came  out  on  the 
other  side. 

They  had  capital  sport  that  day,  and 
returned  to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Wanklyn, 
her  medical  friend,  and  the  servants  were 
awaiting  them,  with  full  game-bags  and 
in  high  spirits ;  but  everyone  noticed  that 
Jean  was  quieter  than  usual ;  and  she  and 
Keith  never  once  spoke  to  or  looked  at 
one  another,  even  during  the  lunch  under 
the  rocks,  or  the  homeward  ride  in  the 
gloaming.  There  had  been  a  previous 
arrangement,  however,  that  he  and  the 
two  boys  were  to  return  to  tea  at  her 
father's  house,  and  accordingly,  after  part- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  party  at  Mrs. 
Wauklyn's  door,  Keith  pushed  on  his 
horse,  caught  up  Miss  Coniston  at  her 
own  gate,  and  jumped  down  that  he 
might  help  her  to  dismount.  He  was  not 
quick  enough,  however.  Jean  was  already 
on  her  feet  and  facing  him,  one  hand 
resting  lightly  on  the  pommel  of  her 
saddle,  while  with  the  other  she  gathered 
up  the  dark  folds  of  her  riding-habit.  The 
hills  were  growing  grey  with  twilight ; 
but  the  evening  sky  was  full  of  a  pale  red 
light.  It  seemed  reflected  back  from 
Jean's  pale  face  as  she  looked  up  at  him  ; 
and  a  small  cool  wind  blew  out  of  the 
west,  and  ruflBed  the  purpling  waters  of 


the  loch  and  the  hair  about  her  throat 
and  brow.  Long  afterwards,  Keith,  think- 
ing about  it  all,  could  see  her  as  she  looked 
then,  and  hear  the  proud  ring  in  her  clear 
young  voice. 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Fenwick,"  she  said, 
very  quickly.  "  I  cannot  ask  you  to  come 
in.  If  I  did  you  might  tell  me  again  that 
I  was  wanting  in  womanly  delicacy  ;  and 
I  have  never  been  used  to  being  told  that 
by  any  man,  or  woman  either.  For  the 
future  you  must  say  of  me  what  you  please ; 
but  nothing  to  me — nothing  any  more," 

The  two  midshipmen  were  talking  to 
^Ir.  Coniston  inside  the  little  garden. 
Someone  else  came  up  the  road,  and  she 
went  into  the  house  quickly  before  Keith 
could  answjer.  The  new-comer  had  a 
great  bunch  of  hardy  flowers,  sweet 
Williams  and  pansies  and  her  favourite 
yellow  wallflowers,  to  present  to  the  prin- 
cess. He  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  he 
almost  jostled  against  Fenwick,  and  then 
started  and  uttered  a  half-exclamation  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  other's  white  and 
rigid  face.  The  young  man  sprang  on 
his  horse  again,  and  rode  down  the  white 
shadowy  road  at  such  a  pace  that  when 
Jean  turned  in  the  doorway,  half  wonder- 
ing if  he  were  sorry,  he  was  already 
nearly  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER   X.       FOOLS     PARADISE. 

"By  the  time  she  finds  out  what  has 
happened  she  won't  care  a  straw."  Such 
had  been  the  easy  and  satisfying  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh 
on  her  daughter's  wedding-day,  when  she 
had  succeeded  in  preventing  her  from 
learning  the  facts  that  had  reversed 
Captain  Dunstan's  ineh'gibility.  How 
much  truth  was  there  ia  that  conclusion  ? 
How  much  knowledge  of  her  daughter's 
real  nature  on  the  part  of  Lady  Rosa  did 
it  reveal  ?  Judging  from  Laura's  general 
demeanour,  Lady  Rosa  might  have  been 
pronounced  perfectly  right,  and  an  admir- 
able judge  of  character.  This,  however, 
was  not  altogether  the  case ;  there  were 
other  influences  at  work  with  Laura  in 
addition  to  shallowness  of  feeling  and 
the  beneficent  action  of  custom,  on  which 
her  mother  had  reckoned,  to  induce  her  to 
take  things  quietly,  and  conform  with  a 
good  grace  to  the  novel  circumstances  in 
which  her  marriage  with  Robert  Thornton 
had  placed  her. 

Of  course  her  ignorance  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Drummond,  and  Edward  Dunstan's 
succession  to  the  inheritance  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  by  the  admiral's  will, 
did  not  last  long.  Almost  immediately 
after  her  return  from  Scotland,  Laura 
heard  all  about  the  matter.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  that  Laura  could 
have  heard  of  Edward  Dunstan's  too  long- 
delayed   good  fortune  without   a  certain 


shock  of  regret — without  a  certain  in- 
dulgence in  the  thought  of  "the  might 
have  been  " — but  the  effect  upon  her  of 
the  ironical  action  of  fate  in  the  matter 
was  divided  from  identity  with  its  effect 
upon  him  by  all  the  distance  that  separates 
a  passion  from  a  preference,  a  purpose 
from  a  fancy,  and  a  defined  life  from  a, 
desultory  one. 

The  intelligence  had  not  been  conveyed 
to  Laura  in  her  husband's  presence,  and 
this  she  had  regarded  as  very  fortunate — ^ 
not  so  much  for  her  own  sake  as  for  his ; 
not  because  she  was  afraid  of  him — though 
she  was  so,  just  a  little — but  because  she 
was  learning  to  recognise  and  respect  in 
him  something  of  intensity  and  candourj. 
which  was  not  in  herself,  and  which  she- 
would  not  wound  with  intention.  She 
was  glad  she  had  had  time  to  get  over  the 
first  impression  before  she  met  her  husband, 
again,  and  then  she  began  to  feel  a  little^^ 
surprise  at  the  comparative  ease  with- 
which  she  surmounted  that  first  impres- 
sion. If  Robert  Thornton  had  been  a 
different  kind  of  man,  not  so  serious  about 
things,  and  not  so  very,  very  much  devoted 
to  her,  and  of  such  strangely  romantic 
notions,  she  would  not  have  minded  telling 
him,  and  the  proceeding  would  have 
had  its  advantages,  because  it  would 
have  made  him  understand  Lady  Rosa 
thoroughly,  and  rendered  things  easier 
for  the  future;  but,  Robert  Thornton 
being  what  he  was,  it  would  not  do. 

Laura's  natural  cleverness  comprised 
the  gift  of  caution,  and  the  exigencies  of 
her  life  under  her  mother's  regime  had 
cultivated  that  gift,  so  that  even  with 
Julia  Carmichael  she  was  not  completely 
off  her  guard.  The  seemingly  unnatural 
circumstance  that  the   two  girls   should 
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Lave  lived  so  long  in  the  same  house  on 
perfectly  afEectionate  terms,  and  that  Julia 
should  have  known  nothing  whatever  of 
the  episode  of  Edward  Dunstan's  hopes 
and  disappointment,  is  easily  explicable. 
Lady  Rosa  had  said,  "I  won't  have  this 
nonsense  talked  about  to  anyone ;  I  don't 
choose  Julia  to  know  that  such  folly  was 
ever  contemplated ;  "  and  Laura  had  not 
dared  to  disobey  her.  She  had  not,  indeed, 
felt  inclined  to  do  so ;  Laura  had  no 
gushingness  about  her,  and  when  the  mar- 
riage between  herself  and  Mr.  Thornton 
was  arranged,  she  was  very  glad  that 
the  position  had  not  been  complicated  by 
the  necessity  for  explanations  to  Julia,  for 
she  felt  uncomfortably  certain  that,  had 
any  such  been  called  for,  they  must  have 
assumed  a  palliative  and  exculpatory  form. 

Julia,  if  placed  in  Laura's  circumstances, 
would  have  unquestionably  shown  fight. 
She  might,  indeed,  have  been  prevented 
from  marrying  the  man  she  loved  because 
he  was  poor,  if  she  had  loved  a  man  who 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  withdraw 
his  suit  as  Edward  Dunstan  had  been 
persuaded,  but  her  compliance  would  have 
stopped  there ;  she  could  never  have  been 
"  induced  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not 
love.  This  Laura  felt  so  strongly  that, 
laying,  as  she  did,  great  store  by  Julia's 
affection,  she  was  glad  nothing  had  ever 
tempted  her  to  disregard  her  mother's 
command,  and,  for  the  sake  of  present 
sympathy,  to  render  herself  suspect  in 
Julia's  eyes. 

To  the  first  feelings  with  which  Laura 
had  learned  that,  at  the  very  time  she 
had  given  herself  to  another,  Edward 
Dunstan  had  realised  all  the  hopes  that 
had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  at  Admiral 
Drummond's  death,  succeeded  a  specu- 
lation upon  the  sentiments  of  her  father 
and  mother  on  the  occasion. 

"Poor  papa,"  thought  Laura,  as  she 
dried  the  tears  that  had  fallen,  in  no  great 
abundance,  from  her  eyes,  "would  have 
been  quite  content  with  him  as  he  was ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  felt  very  sorry  for  both 
of  us.  He  would  be  sorry  for  Mr. 
Thornton  too,  if  he  thought  I  should  fret 
very  much  about  it.  Poor  papa !  And 
he  told  me  he  hoped  I  should  be  a  good 
wife,  and  never  give  Mr.  Thornton  cause 
to  regret  that  he  had  married  me;  and 
I  promised  I  never  would,  if  it  were 
only  for  papa's  sake.  But  mamma !  I 
wonder  whether  she  will  speak  of  him  to 
me.  I  wonder  how  and  wheu  she  heard 
abont  it,  and  what  she  thought.     I  wonder 


was  she  at  all  sorry  for  me,  or  did  she 
regret  that  she  had  not  let  me  have  a  little 
more  time.  I  should  think  she  must  have 
felt  a  little  regret,  for,  after  all,  my  mar- 
riage was  only  a  risk  and  a  chance  then ; 
no  one  could  have  known  how  good  Mr. 
Thornton  would  be  to  me." 

Poor  "Mr.  Thornton!"  If  he  could 
have  known  that  his  wife  called  him  by 
that  formal  name  even  in  her  thoughts ! 
If  he  could  have  known  that  gratitude  of 
a  tepid  kind  was  the  strongest  sentiment 
he  had  as  yet  awakened  in  the  heart  that  he 
tried  so  hard  and  so  persistently  to  win  ! 

A  change  came  over  Laura's  mind,  how- 
ever, when  she  and  Julia  Carmichael  met 
for  the  first  time  since  Laura's  marriage, 
and  Julia  related  to  her  the  incident  of  The 
Morning  Post. 

It  was  at  Hunsford,  where  the  newly- 
married  pair  proposed  to  make  a  very 
brief  stay.  The  reception  of  Laura  and 
her  husband  by  Lady  Rosa  and  the 
colonel  had  been  characteristic.  Lady 
Rosa  patronised  her  son-in-law,  and  left 
Laura  to  the  society  of  her  father  and  her 
cousin — an  arrangement  which  suited  all 
parties  except  Mr.  Thornton.  He  was  an 
amiable  man,  and  he  had  a  very  proper 
sense  of  the  claims  of  his  wife's  parents 
upon  him;  but  he  disliked  Lady  Rosa, 
while  he  liked  the  colonel,  and  could  have 
found  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  his  company 
which  was  not  altogether  explicable,  seeing 
that  Colonel  Chumleigh  and  himself  had 
no  pursuits  or  tastes  in  common — except 
Laura — but  in  that  exception  was  the  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Thornton's  liking  for  his 
father-in-law.  Ho  knew  very  well  that 
he  owed  Lady  Rosa's  patronage  to  his 
fortune ;  he  knew  that  he  owed  the  colonel's 
kindliness  to  the  colonel's  belief  that 
Laura's  happiness  was  safe  and  assured  in 
his  hands. 

Laura  had  arrived  at  Hunsford  in  a 
mutinous  mood ;  which  had  a  mixed  source, 
arising  partly  from  the  girlish  impulse  to 
display  and  assert  her  independence,  and 
to  show  her  tyrannical  mother  how  com- 
pletely she  was  her  own  mistress  and 
"spoiled"  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and  partly 
from  the  development  of  her  intellig*  ii(;o, 
which  had  taught  her  to  understand  Lady 
Rosa's  absolute  heartlessness  in  all  the  t  ra ;  us- 
actions  in  which  Laura  had  been  concerned. 
She  was  looking  brilliantly  pretty — she 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  she  certainly  did 
"show  off"  a  little,  to  the  amusement  of 
Julia,  and  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
who   bad   never    seen    any   self-assertion 
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about  Laura  before.  Lady  Rosa,  however, 
was  perfectly  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
she  put  Laura  in  her  place,  as  she  after- 
wards expressed  it,  with  such  promptitude, 
that  Laura  went  meekly  to  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  her,  with  as  thorough  a 
sense  of  being  snubbed  as  she  had  ever 
experienced  in  her  life. 

Julia  accompanied  her,  and  when  the 
cousins  were  alone  together  they  both 
laughed. 

"  It  won't  do,  Laura,"  said  Julia.  "  And 
you  had  better  take  care,  or  you'll  find 
yourself  dining  at  the  side-table,  like  the 
French  duchess-elect,  who  didn't  curtsy 
low  enough  to  her  mamma.  Lady  Rosa 
is  of  opinion  that  '  my  daughter's  my 
daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life.'  Her 
'  Don't  litter  tbe  room,  my  dear,  with  your 
things  ; '  her  '  Keep  your  bonnet  on  till  you 
go  upstairs,'  was  quite  in  the  old  style." 

"It  was  indeed,"  said  Laura,  ruefully. 
"But  then,"  she  added,  cheering  up,  "so 
was  papa  quite  in  the  old  style,  and  the 
dogs,  and  you,  Julia.  And  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  mind  mamma." 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that 
Julia  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  Laura 
about  the  little  incident  that  had  puzzled 
her  so  much.  The  cousins  were  in  Laura's 
room,  from  whose  bow- window,  luxuriantly 
adorned  with  climbing  hop  and  vine,  they 
could  trace  the  course  of  the  colonel  and 
Mr.  Thornton,  as  they  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  shrubbery,  by  the  dull  specks  of 
fire  emitted  by  their  respective  cigars; 
and  Jalia  was  brushing  Laura's  hair — a 
proceeding  which  was  also  quite  in  the 
old  style,  reminding  the  girls  of  those  late 
talks  which  Lady  Rosa  had  so  often  inter- 
rupted by  her  domiciliary  visits. 

"It  was  so  very  odd,"  said  Julia,  "so 
mysterious  altogether,  that  I  have  been 
longing  to  find  out  about  it.  I  could  not 
have  explained  it  all  in  writing,  and  so  I 
just  captured  the  newspaper,  and  put  it 
away  until  I  could  show  it  to  you.  Of 
course  I  did  not  ask  my  uncle  a  question ; 
it  would  only  have  disturbed  him,  and  it 
is  so  awkward  to  have  overheard  anything 
that's  not  intended  for  one.  I'll  show  it 
to  you  in  a  minute,  when  I've  rolled  up 
your  hair." 

She  produced  the  copy  of  The  Morning 
Post,  and  the  two  bright  heads  bent  them- 
selves over  it.  Laura  had  suspected  from 
the  first  words  of  Julia's  communication 
what  it  was  that  she  should  find  in  the 
newspaper,  and  she  had  betrayed  nothing 
beyond  cariosity. 


"  The  paper  was  turned  up  so,  and  this 
was  the  page  she  pointed  to,"  said  Julia. 
Laura  had  already  recognised  the  para^ 
graph  that  contained  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Drummond  of  Bevis,  and 
the  accession  of  her  late  husband's  nephew 
to  the  estate.     She  said,  very  calmly  : 

"  That  must  be  the  paragraph  mamma 
pointed  out  to  papa." 

"  That !  Bat  what  has  that  to  do  with 
you  ?  Why  should  Lady  Rosa  have  hidden 
it  from  you  ?  What  could  it  have  had  to 
do  with  your  marriage  ?  " 

"Nothing,  in  reality,  but  I  daresay 
mamma  thought  it  might  have  upset  me. 
I  never  told  you,  dear  Julia,  because  she 
forbade  me,  but  this  Captain  Dans  tan 
cared  for  me  at  one  time,  and — and  it 
might  have  come  to  something  only  that 
Admiral  Drummond  left  all  his  property 
to  his  wife  instead  of  to  Captain  Dunstan, 
and  so,  of  course,  he  could  not  marry." 

Julia  said  nothing  whatever  when  her 
cousin  paused ;  she  was  literally  too  much 
astonished  to  speak. 

"It  was  not  very  wise  of  mamma," 
Laura  resumed,  with  a  little  hurry  in  her 
tone — she  had  a  consciousness  of  what 
Julia  was  thinking — "  to  conceal  this  from 
me ;  she  ought  to  have  known  that  it 
would  not  have  made  any  difference — 
then." 

"  But,  Laura,"  said  Julia,  slowly,  and 
with  a  steady  look  into  her  cousin's  face, 
"did  you  care  for  Captain  Dunstan? 
Would  you  have  married  him,  if  you  had 
been  allowed  ?  " 

"  As  things  were  ?  "  asked  Laura,  with  a 
blush,  "  well,  perhaps  not.  At  all  events, 
it  is  better  not  to  talk  about  it  now,  isn't 
it  ?  No  good  can  come  of  discussing  it. 
I  am  very  glad  you  told  me,  because  it 
was  not  with  my  wish  that  there  ever  was 
any  secret  about  it  between  you  and  me  ; 
but  we  had  much  better  leave  it  there 
now." 

Julia,  though  feeling  that  very  little  of 
the  secret  had  been  revealed,  even  now, 
CO  aid  only  assent.  She  folded  up  the 
newspaper,  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  was 
going  to  take  leave  of  Laura  for  the  night 
when  a  sudden  remembrance  struck  her : 

"  Laura,"  she  said,  "  this  Captain  Dun- 
stan is  the  person  whom  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  expected  to  meet  at  Ceylon ;  I 
know  that  from  John's  last  letter.  He  is 
coming  home  ;  you  will  see  him.  Tell  me 
only  one  thing  ;  shall  you  mind  it  ?  " 

Great  anxiety,  even  fear,  were  in  Julia's 
mind  as  she  asked  this  question,  and  they 
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expressed  themselves  in  her  yoice.  Laura 
was  not  insensible  to  them,  nor  to  the 
difference  between  her  cousin's  way  of 
thinking  and  her  own. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  she  said,  taking 
Julia's  hand  tenderly,  and  looking  up  in 
the  face  that  was  bent  over  her  with 
true  solicitude ;  "I  don't  think  I  shall 
mind  very  much.  When  I  heard  this, 
I  knew  of  course  that  he  would  come 
home,  and  that  we  might  meet.  But  he 
knows  about  my  marriage  by  this  time, 
and  he  will  not  mind  much  either,  I 
daresay.  Nothing  very  tragical  ever 
happens  nowadays,  you  know  " — and  here 
Laura  laughed,  an  unreal  little  laugh. 
"  I  daresay  Captain  Dunstan  and  I  shall 
not  meet  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  and 
perhaps  he'll  be  married  by  that  time." 

"  Nothing  very  tragical  ever  happens 
nowadays  "  —  Julia's  thoughts  repeated 
Laura's  words — "it  seems  to  me  that 
something  very  tragical  has  happened 
already." 

**  May  I  ask  you  just  one  thing  more," 
Julia  said,  "and  then  I  will  never  mention 
the  subject  again,  if  you  like  ?  Does  Mr. 
Thornton  know  ?  " 

"  He  does  not." 

"  Oh,  Laura !  That  is  very  wrong. 
And  it  is  very  unsafe." 

"  My  dear  Julia,  excuse  me  if  I  differ 
with  you  on  that  point.  You  cannot 
possibly  know  Mr.  Thornton's  disposition 
BO  well  as  I  do,  and  I  am  sure  he  had 
better  never  hear  anything  at  all  about  it. 
Mamma  would  not  allow  me  to  say  any- 
thing to  him  before  we  married,  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  trouble  his  mind  now." 

*- 1  suppose  you  know  best,  Laura,  but 
it  seems  all  wrong  to  me." 

At  this  moment  the  cousins  heard  Mr. 
Thornton's  step  in  the  adjoining  dressing- 
room,  and  Julia,  much  to  Laura's  relief, 
took  leave  of  her  for  the  night. 

It  seemed  all  very  wrong  to  Julia  Car- 
michael,  who  had  already  had  her  doubts 
about  the  safety,  and  the  wisdom,  and 
indeed  the  honesty  of  Laura's  conduct 
in  marrying,  with  so  little  love  in  her 
heart  for  the  man  with  whom  she  had 
undertaken  to  pass  and  to  share  all  her 
life ;  doubts  which  had  become  more  and 
more  defined  as  Laura's  letters  reached 
her,  all  lacking  the  tone  which  Julia's 
own  feelings  taught  her  to  miss.  And 
now,  to  discover  that  Laura  had  loved 
another — for  Julia  did  not  doubt  that, 
though  her  direct  question  had  been  eluded 
— had  relinquished  iiim  because  he  was 


poor,  and  had  allowed  her  husband  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  quite  fancy-free,  was  a 
great  blow.  Her  different  bringing  up,  and 
her  natural  rectitude  of  mind,  rendered 
Julia  keenly  sensitive  to  the  want  of  prin- 
ciple and  the  essential  coarseness  that  cha- 
racterised so  many  of  the  lives  and  the 
deeds  of  the  people  who  formed  the  society 
in  which  her  uncle  and  aunt  moved ;  but 
hitherto,  she  had  supposed  her  own  rela- 
tions to  be  actuated  by  motives  a  little 
superior  to  those  which  she  plainly  per- 
ceived to  be  at  work  around  her.  To  her, 
the  discovery  of  cold  calculation,  fickleness, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  like  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  was 
a  revelation  of  profound  immorality.  She 
did  not,  indeed,  extend  the  full  blame  of  it 
to  her  uncle,  because  she  was  accustomed 
to  think  of  him  as  lacking  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  as  being  ruled  by  Lady  Rosa  ;  still, 
in  this  extreme  case  she  could  not  but  des- 
pise him.  This  had  all  constituted,  Julia 
thought  sadly,  a  very  bad  beginning  ;  how 
would  things  go  on,  and  how  would  they 
end  ?  She  could  only  hope  that  Laura 
and  Captain  Dunstan  might  not  meet; 
and  she  could  not  help  wondering  a  little 
whether  Captain  Dunstan  had  been  a 
very  devoted  lover,  like  !Mr.  Thornton, 
or  had  taken  his  fate  with  anything  of 
the  same  composxire  which  she  imputed  to 
Laara. 

And  then  Julia  was  led  by  her  reflections, 
as  indeed  often  happened,  to  contemplate 
her  own  good  fortune,  her  own  security, 
her  own  exceeding  happiness  in  being  the 
chosen  of  her  true  and  brave  lover.  No 
hesitation  would  she  have  had  at  any 
time  in  obeying  the  injunction  : 

Down  upon  your  knees, 
And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love. 

Her  attitude  of  mind  was  most  grateful 
for  so  immense  a  boon  ;  but,  as  Julia  said 
her  prayers  that  night,  and  afterwards 
looked  at  the  little  packet  of  letters  which 
rested  always  under  her  pillow,  there  was 
an  additional  fervour  in  her  thank- 
fulness, lent  by  the  feeling  of  safety  amid 
surroundings  full  of  insecurity. 

Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh  and  her  daughter 
had  never  had  much  to  say  to  one  another 
at  any  time,  and  their  mutual  communi- 
cativeness was  not  increased  by  Laura's 
marriage.  Laura  had  plenty  to  say  to  her 
father,  and  the  colonel  accepted  her  gay 
and  pretty  talkativeness  as  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  all  was  right  with  her.  He 
would  have  liked  her  to  tell  him  that 
she  was  very  ".happy,"  rather  than  that 
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she  was  very  "  lucky ;  "  for  Laura  still 
used  the  phrase  that  had  jarred  upon  her 
father's  ear  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day, 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  find  her  more 
actively  and  accurately  interested  in  her 
husband's  affairs  and  pursuits ;  but  Colonel 
Chumleigh  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
happiness  in  a  cracked  and  flawed  con- 
dition, and  never  quarrelled  with  anything 
short  of  utter  smash.  The  more  he  saw 
of  Robert  Thornton,  the  more  he  Hked 
him,  and  the  deeper  became  his  sense  of 
his  daughter's  good  fortune.  Thornton's 
practical  good  sense  and  energy  were 
perhaps  rather  oppressive  to  the  colonel 
individually.  He  was  dimly  aware  that 
many  things  might  be  much  better 
managed  at  Hunsford  than  they  were,  and 
he  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  suggestions 
of  his  son-in-law  as  the  two  walked  round 
the  small  domain ;  but  he  felt  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  never  be  acted  on. 
To  see  that  a  thing  was  wrong,  and  to  set 
it  right  with  the  least  possible  delay,  was 
Robert  Thornton's  way ;  to  see  that  a 
thing  was  wrong,  to  "  mention  it "  to  Lady 
Rosa,  and,  if  his  observation  remained  un- 
noticed, to  forget  the  grievance  as  soon 
and  as  completely  as  possible,  was  the 
colonel's  way. 

"  Thornton  is  wonderfully  clever," 
Laura's  father  said,  more  than  once, 
admiringly,  to  Laura,  and  she  answered, 
each  time,  carelessly :  "  Oh  yes,  he  is, 
indeed  !  "  But  the  new  and  admired  son- 
in-law  was  not  clever  enough  to  change 
the  order  of  things  at  Hunsford,  and  he 
had  little  satisfaction  in  being  there  beyond 
that  which  he  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  Laura's  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
her  father  and  her  cousin.  If  he  had 
somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  an  outsider 
himself,  he  was  generous  enough  not  to 
mind  it ;  there  was  less  of  the  strangeness 
between  him  and  his  young  wife — slight, 
but  distinct  —  that  had  troubled  him 
vaguely,  now  that  they  were  in  a  place 
and  among  people  familiar  to  her.  If  that 
strangeness  should  be  conquered,  if  the 
something  that  was  wanting  in  Laura's 
looks  and  tones  when  they  were  addressed 
to  him  should  be  supplied  by  her  natural 
pleasure  in  returning  for  a  little  while  to 
her  old  home,  he  would  be  more  than 
satisfied  to  endure  the  rudeness  of  Lady 
Rosa  and  the  dulness  of  the  colonel. 
There  was  such  a  good  time  coming !  A 
time  of  freedom  and  delight  upon  the  sea 
which  he  had  always  loved ;  of  dear  com- 
panionship ;  a  time  when  he  should  win  all 


his  wife's  mind  and  heart,  and  make  her  see 
the  beauty  and  the  meaning  of  the  world, 
as  he  had  learned  to  see  them,  dwarfing 
the  petty  aims  and  interests  among  which 
she  had  hitherto  lived. 

Robert  Thornton  had  not,  as  yet,  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  derived  from  his 
marriage  the  perfect  happiness  that  the 
winning  of  Laura  was  to  have  brought 
with  it ;  but  he  fully  believed  that  perfect 
happiness  was  to  come,  and  explained  to 
himself  that  it  was  delayed  only  because 
the  winning  of  Laura  was  not  absolutely 
complete.  She  was  his  wife,  his  pride, 
his  lady-love ;  but  not  yet  his  true  and 
perfect  companion,  the  other  half  of  him- 
self, as  in  his  romantic  and  thorough  way 
of  thinking  and  of  feeling  he  held  she 
should  be.  That  would  come  when  she 
should  love  him  as  he  loved  her,  when 
the  girl  should  have  grown  into  the  woman ; 
when  all  that  half- childish  feeling  on  her 
part  that  he  was  "  very  kind  to  her," 
and  "  so  nice  about  things,"  whose 
frequent  expression  jarred  upon  him, 
should  have  passed  away  into  the  peaceful 
equality  and  entire  oneness  of  a  perfect 
union.  Laura's  brightness  and  grace  had 
extraordinary  charms  for  her  husband ; 
he  was  never  disturbed  by  one  small  or 
jealous  thought  as  she  lavished  them  on 
all  around  her ;  the  love  she  so  little 
comprehended  was  all  too  noble  for  such 
pitifulness  as  this.  But,  sometimes,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  wish  that  he  had 
known  more  of  her  own  particular  world, 
had  seen  and  heard  more  of  the  subjects 
that  interested  her,  and  so  escaped  a 
certain  sense  of  his  own  stupidity  and 
slowness  which  troubled  him.  It  provoked 
him  that  he  should  have  to  ask  her  to 
explain  an  allusion  which  amused  her,  or 
that  he  should  feel  at  a  loss  when  she  was 
talking  gaily  with  the  people  whom  Lady 
Rosa — with  a  discreet  sense  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  family  party  where  one  of 
its  members  is  a  stranger — invited  to  meet 
them  at  Hunsford.  All  this,  however, 
was  only  for  a  little  while,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  never  came  into  Robert 
Thornton's  mind  to  consider  that  Laura 
was  as  little  acquainted  with  his  particular 
world,  as  little  familiar  with  his  tastes  and 
interests ;  but  that  the  distinction  between 
them  was,  that  she  did  not  in  the  least 
regret  this  unfamiliarity,  had  no  wish  to 
repair  it,  in  fact  did  not  think  about  it  at 
all.  If  ever  there  was  love  all  made  of 
humbleness  and  of  observance,  it  was  the 
love  of   Robert   Thornton  for  his  young 
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wife;  and  his  innermost  misgiving,  that 
■which  he  hearkened  to  most  unwillingly, 
never  whispered  to  him  anything  more 
formidable  than  that  if,  indeed,  all  her 
heart  were  not  yet  his,  it  was  only  because 
its  strongest  and  deepest  feelings  were 
still  sleepiug.  In  time,  and  only  a  little 
time,  their  slumber  would  yield  to  his 
wooing  voice,  his  tender  and  earnest 
touch;  and  then,  then  the  dream  of  his 
lonely,  pure,  reticent,  imaginative  life 
would  be  fully  realised,  the  satisfaction 
of  his  heart  would  be  as  complete  as  the 
fascination  of  his  fancy  had  been. 

He  was  a  sad  blunderer  in  some  ways, 
he  knew,  and  sometimes  he  feared  that 
Laura's  girlish  susceptibility,  that  per- 
fectly innocent  vanity  which  was  one  of 
her  charms,  and  which,  as  regarded  him- 
self, he  liked  to  believe  to  be  a  deeper 
feeling,  was  hurt  by  his  want  of  per- 
ception. She  would  receive  a  dozen 
compliments  on  her  dres8,  for  instance, 
and  receive  them  with  such  sparkling 
smiles  as  proved  the  pleasure  they  gave 
her;  and  he,  who  had  seen  the  "lovely" 
gown  or  the  "  delicious "  wreath  before 
anyone  else,  he  on  whose  arm  she  had 
come  floating  down  the  staircase  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  the  assembled  guests,  would 
have  been  perfectly  unconscious  that  the 
gown  was  a  new  one,  or  that  she  had  not 
worn  the  wreath  a  dozen  times. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  stay  at  Hunsford, 
Robert  Thornton,  coming  into  the  drawing- 
room  rather  late,  saw  Laura  handling, 
with  many  expressions  of  admiration,  a 
great  bunch  of  Cape  jessamine.  He  drew 
near,  and  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the 
blossoms. 

"  Yes,"  said  Laura,  "  they  are  my 
favourite  flowers,  and  Captain  King  re- 
membered about  them.  He  got  them  at 
Dane  Vale  this  afternoon." 

Dane  Vale  was  a  show  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  party  from  Huns- 
ford had  gone  there  that  day. 

Robert  said,  very  low,  and  bending  over 
the  flowers:  "It  was  stupid  of  me  to 
forget  that  you  had  wished  for  some  Cape 
jessamine ;  when  we  were  there  to-day,  I 
might  as  well  have  thought  of  it  as  Captain 
King." 

Laura  smiled,  her  frankest  smile,  as  she 
answered : 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  ioatter,  as  I've  got  the 
flowers." 

The  next  moment  dinner  was  announced. 
Julia  Carmichael  went  in  that  day  with 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  found  him  an  unusually 


silent  companion.  She  had  observed  the 
foregoing  little  incident,  and  she  wondered 
whether  her  cousin's  husband,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  shine  in  society,  and  was  a 
bad  hand  at  petits  soins,  was  inclined  to 
be  jealous  ?  It  looked  like  it ;  and  if  it 
were  so,  how  would  he  take  it,  if  fate 
should  ever  throw  Edward  Dunstan  in 
Laura's  path  again,  and  Robert  Thornton 
should  come  to  know  about  him  ?  Julia 
was  mistaken  ;  there  was  not  any  jealousy 
in  Mr.  Thornton's  meditations  upon  an 
incident  apparently  too  trifling  to  be 
worth  a  thought ;  there  was  only  vexation 
with  himself. 

The  effect  upon  Laura  of  her  visit  to 
Hunsford  was  to  deepen  her  feelings 
towards  her  husband  on  the  side  con- 
cerning which  he  was  the  least  solicitous. 
She  did  feel  so  immensely  indebted  to  him, 
for  having  taken  her  away  ;  she  took  such 
real  pleasure  in  contrasting  her  present 
independence  with  her  former  thraldom; 
she  enjoyed  so  fully  every  point  and  item 
of  the  contrast.  It  could  not  fail  to  occur 
to  her  that  all  this  might  have  been 
achieved  equally  by  her  marriage  with 
Edward  Danstan,  if  she  had  only  been 
allowed  to  wait  a  little  while  ;  and  she 
knew  very  well — though  she  loyally  strove 
not  to  think  about  it,  being  a  good  girl  ac- 
cording to  her  lights — that  she  and  Dunstan 
would  have  suited  one  another  better  than 
did  she  and  Mr.  Thornton.  The  latter 
was  the  best  and  kindest  fellow  in  all  the 
world,  but  it  was  a  little  uphill  work ;  she 
could  not  deny  that,  and  the  very  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to  her 
was  this  visit  to  Hunsford,  just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  it  so ;  it  made  her  so 
thoroughly  thankful  for  her  escape. 

"  The  fact  is,"  Laura  had  said  to  herself, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  incident  of  the 
Cape  jessamine,  "  I  am  a  commonplace, 
ordinary  person,  and  I  don't  want  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  in  the  way  of 
sentiment ;  I  suppose  that  must  be  it- 
And  he  was  just  the  same ;  he  liked  the 
kind  of  life  and  amusements,  and  the 
everyday  goings  on  that  I  liked,  just  the 
same  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so 
we  should  have  got  on  splendidly  together. 
But  Mr.  Thornton  is  a  superior  person;  he 
really  is  much  better,  and  cleverer,  and 
more  serious  than  I  or — he — or,  indeed, 
anyone,  and  that  makes  him  a  little — what 
is  it  ? — tiresome,  I  suppose  I  must  call  it, 
for  I  don't  know  any  other  word  that 
says  exactly  what  I  mean,  though  that's  a 
disrefpectful  one.     However,  I  must  not 
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think  of  liim  now,  and  I  am  bound  to 
hope  he  is  not  thinking  of  me.  The  old 
lady  in  Scotland  was  perfectly  right.  Mr. 
Thornton  is  much  too  good  for  me,  even 
much  too  good  to  me ;  she  was  not  more 
alive  to  that  than  I  am  now.  I  wonder, 
when  we  have  done  with  the  yachting  and 
come  to  town,  whether  he  will  be  much  in 
the  house,  or  will  find  amusements  out  of 
doors,  like  other  men." 

Laura  would  have  been  quite  genuinely 
shocked  if  anyone  could  have  divined 
her  thoughts  and  interpreted  them,  briefly 
thus  :  "  The  truth  is,  your  husband  adores 
and  bores  you."  Nevertheless,  this  was 
pretty  nearly  true.  And  Laura  might 
have  cleared  the  easy  barrier  between 
feeling  vaguely  that  it  was  so,  and  ad- 
mitting that  she  felt  it,  bat  for  the  re- 
fresher administered  to  her  memory  by 
her  visit  to  Hunsford.  How  glad  she  was 
to  think  that  Julia  would  nob  have  very 
mlich  more  of  Lady  Rosa,  and  of  the  sort 
of  turmoil  which  the  "certain  uncertainty  " 
of  her  temper  kept  the  house  in,  to  put  up 
with ;  though  Julia  minded  it  much  less 
than  she  did.  Next  to  getting  away  for  a 
walk,  or  a  ride,  with  her  father,  Laura  most 
enjoyed  talking  with  Julia  over  her  future 
prospects,  and  planning  wedding  presents 
on.  a  scale  which  made  Julia  laugh. 

"  But,  Julia,"  Laura  said  gravely,  when 
her  cousin  bade  her  remember  that  there 
was  some  little  difference  between  the  re- 
quirements of  the  wife  of  a  man  in  Mr. 
Thornton's  position,  and  those  of  the  wife 
of  a  man  in  John  Sandilands',  "  that  is 
all  nonsense.  Whatever  I  have  for  my- 
self, I  should  like  you  to  have,  and  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Thornton  would  wish  the  same." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Julia,  "  and  that 
whether  he  should  be  of  your  way  of 
thinking  in  the  matter,  or  of  mine ;  for  he 
always  wishes  the  same,  does  he  not  ?  Ah, 
I  shall  not  have  such  a  model  husband 
as  yours,  Laura.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
desperately  in  love  in  my  life.  And  people 
say  that  kind  of  thing  does  not  survive 
matrimony.  However,  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  never  believed  that." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Laura,  slowly. 
"  It  depends,  I  suppose,  upon  people's 
dispositions.  I  mean  whether  they  like 
romance,  you  know.  Mr.  Thornton  is 
worse,  if  anything." 

"Worse?" 

"  Oh,  how  stupid  of  me,"  Laura  laughed, 
"  I  mean  more  silly  about  me,  always 
thinking  about  me — you  know  the  kind  of 
thing  ;  and,  aa  I  am  not  at  all  romantic,  I 


don't  think  I  like  it  particularly.  Of 
course,  he  is  excessively  kind  and  nice  to 
me,  only — only " 

"  Only  he's  too  much  in  love  with  you. 
That's  it,  Laura;  I  suspected  as  much. 
Never  mind ;  if  there's  any  truth  in  what 
people  who  know  the  world  tell  us,  that's 
a  state  of  things  that  can't  last.  You  will 
always  have  the  best  of  husbands,  you 
know,  even  if  he  leaves  off  being  your 
lover." 

"  She  did  not  care  for  him  before," 
thought  Julia,  sadly,  after  this  little  bit  of 
confidential  talk,  "  and  he  has  not  been 
able  to  make  her  care  for  him  since.  Poor 
fellow  1  " 

"  How  quick  and  clever  Julia  is," 
thought  Laura,  "  though  she  is  so  romantic 
about  herself  and  her  John.  I  am  sure  I 
hope  she  is  right.  It  will  be  so  much 
pleasanter  when  Mr.  Thornton  leaves  off 
being  in  love  with  me ;  and  it  can't  last 
for  ever."-  Laura  was  brighter,  happier, 
more  deserving  of  her  father's  pet  name 
than  ever,  after  this  happy  thought  came 
to  her,  and  in  radiant  looks  and  the  highest 
spirits  she  left  Hunsford  with  her  husband 
for  Southampton. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

v. 

I  AM  afraid  I  cannot  be  a  really  con- 
scientious young  person.  B  ut  I  can  admire 
those  who  are.  When,  after  collecting  our 
luggage  and  making  our  way  under  the 
broiling  afternoon  sun  across  the  smart 
new  bridge  to  our  hotel  on  the  other  side, 
our  ever-thoughtful  shepherd  suddenly 
arrests  our  steps  with  the  question,  "  Will 
we  start  off,  within  say  half  an  hour  or  so, 
to  visit  the  Lion  and  the  Glacier  Garden, 
and  the  Chapel  of  William  Tell  ?  "—it  is 
quite  an  experience  when  the  citizen  in 
the  goatee  interrupts  himself  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  portentous  yawn,  to  enquire 
solemnly  : 

"  Wal,  sir.  Is  it  a  thing  a  man  oughter 
do?" 

And,  once  assured  that  such  a  course 
ia  at  least  customary  with  the  properly 
brought-up  traveller  at  the  Lake  of  the 
Pour  Cantons,  our  citizen  braces  himself 
to  the  task  with  a  serious  determination 
which  is  not  without  its  effect  even  upon 
the  weaker-minded  among  us.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Manchester  is  the  first  to  give 
in  his  adhesion.  He  clearly  has  it  on  his 
mind  that  the  twenty-two  pounds  ten 
shillings  he  has  paid  for  his  passage  must 
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he  thorougbly  worked  out,  and  that  to  miss 
anything  that  might  be  seen  or  done  upon 
the  way  will  be  a  distinct  act  of  waste- 
fulness. As  for  Checksnit,  being  np  all 
night  seems  to  be  his  normal  condition. 
He  will  just  have  a  B.  and  S.,  you  know, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  he'll  be  up  to 
anything.  Even  Nellie,  it  seems,  has  pro- 
mised "  somebody  "  a  sketch  of  the  famous 
chapel,  which  Dick,  who  can  really  draw  a 
capital  straight  line,  with  the  aid  of  a 
ruler,  must,  of  course,  superintend.  I 
begin  to  think  that  I  shall  be  the  only 
recreant,  and  am  seriously  making  up  my 
mind  to  go  with  the  rest,  when  dear  old 
Mrs.  Crumpelhome  comes  to  the  rescue,  and 
emphatically  avows  her  determination  not 
to  budge  another  inch. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  young  people, 
my  dears,  but  I'm  going  to  bed  ;  and  if  you 
don't  see  me  again  till  to-morrow  at  break- 
fast, pray  don't  anybody  be  the  least  sur- 
prised." 

And  then  I  muster  up  courage  to  admit 
that  I,  too,  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  upon 
me,  and,  stumbling  up  flight  after  flight  of 
never-ending  stairs,  find  myself  at  last  in 
just  such  another  little  oven  as- 1  left  in 
Paris,  with  just  the  same  sun  blazing 
down  upon  just  the  same  firmly-closed 
windows,  and  just  the  same  odd  baked 
smell,  as  though  all  the  hundreds  of 
defunct  flies  that  strew  the  window-sill 
had  been  bo  many  burnt  currants  on  the 
top  of  an  overdone  cake.  In  two  minutes 
I  have  forced  the  window  open,  have 
slipped  off  my  dress  and  the  boots  which 
seem,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  have  grown  so 
much  too  small  for  me,  and  am  fast  asleep, 
with  all  the  odd  foreign  sounds  floating 
up  from  below  and  mingling  pleasantly 
with  my  dreams. 

There  are  none  of  our  party  in  the 
drawing-room  when  I  come  down,  nor  do 
they  make  their  appearance  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  Dinner  is  in  full  swing 
when  we  at  last  troop  in,  and  march  up 
the  long  room  to  the  places  reserved  for  us 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  Our  entrance 
creates  quite  a  sensation.  Knives  and 
forks  are  laid  momentarily  aside,  and  at 
least  a  score  of  eye-glasses  turned  upon  us 
as  the  waiters  pause,  dish  in  hand,  to 
afford  the  usual  explanation,  "  Un  parti  de 
Gawks."  But  what  does  that  matter  to 
us  ?  You  may  stare  one  person  out  of 
countenance,  but  not  five-and-forty.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  rather  the  score  of  other 
diners  who  appear  to  have  taken  their 
places  with    unseemly    haete,  instead  of 


waiting  for  us.  Checksuit,  indeed,  boldly 
takes  that  view  of  the  matter,  audibly  ex- 
pressing, for  my  especial  benefit,  a  con- 
viction that  those  hungry  covies  have  stole 
a  march  upon  us,  and  a  hope  that  they  have 
not  mopped  up  all  the  grub.  I  have  a 
horrible  conviction  that  he  is  manoeuvring 
to  secure  the  seat  next  to  me,  and  am 
actually  meditating  the  cruel  resource  of 
thrusting  myself  in  between  Dick  and 
Nellie,  when  to  my  equal  astonishment  and 
delight,  the  head- waiter  comes  to  my 
rescue.  Checksuit's  number  is  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  ?  Ah,  precisely,  will 
he  do  him  the  favour  to  step  this  way  ? 
And  before  poor  Checksuit  quite  under- 
stands what  is  being  done  with  him,  he 
finds  himself  safely  installed  half-a-dozen 
seats  off,  and  I  breathe  again. 

Even  now,  however,  I  am  not  quite  safe. 
My  place  has  been  assigned  to  me  quite  at 
the  end  of  our  *'  parti  de  Gawks,"  and 
between  me  and  the  nearest  member  of 
the  general  public  is  still  one  vacant  chair. 
It  is  leaning  forward  against  the  table,  as 
though  it  were  saying  grace  on  its  own 
account,  and  Checksuit,  tilting  his  own 
cbair,  and  looking  along  the  line  of  backs, 
catches  sight  of  its  uplifted  hinder  legs. 

"  'Ere,  I  say — waiter — garsong — what's 
yer  name.     Why  can't  I  go  there  ?  " 

A  passing  waiter,  skilled  in  the  English 
tongue,  informs  him  that  the  coveted  place 
is  "reserve."  But  that  troubles  Check- 
suit  not  a  whit. 

"  Oh  reservey  be  'anged  !  "  he  protests, 
and  is  in  the  very  act  of  leaving  his  own 
seat  to  take  possession,  when,  to  my  intense 
relief,  I  hear  the  head- waiter's  voice  obse- 
quiously proclaiming: 

"  Numerc  quatorze  ?  Oui,  monsieur. 
Par  ifi."  And  who  should  drop  quietly 
into  the  contested  seat,  but — Mr.  Horace 
Neville ! 

It  is  not  a  very  promising  evening, 
as,  when  the  long  clattering  table  d'hdte  is 
over,  we  stroll  out  on  to  the  shady  gravel 
walk  that  skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  sun  is  setting  gloriously  enough,  and 
the  long  expanse  of  the  lake  is  a  lovely 
sight,  under  the  deep  red  flush  that  throws 
its  hot  glow  over  all.  But  the  mountain- 
tops  are  swathed  in  clouds  that^  when  the 
gorgeous  sunset  tints  shall  have  faded  away, 
will  look  terribly  black  and  threatening, 
and  Pilatus  frowns  with  his  gloomiest  air. 
We  shall  not  have  a  fine  day  to-morrow, 
so  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  it 
at  once. 

Our  own  more  especial  little  party,  too^ 
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is  ratter  broken  up.  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne 
has  kept  her  word,  and  stayed  quietly  in 
bed,  and  Nellie  has  been  altogether  seques- 
trated by  her  good-natured  old  chaperon, 
■who  insists  upon  it  that  she  shall  not 
spoil  her  bright  young  eyes  by  sitting  up 
one  minute  longer.  So  poor  Dick's  occu- 
pation is  gone  for  the  night,  and  I  put 
in  my  appearance  among  the  rank,  beauty, 
and  fashion  of  Lucerne,  swarming  like 
gnats  along  the  water's  edge  after  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  double 
escort  of  cavaliers. 

Then  we  wander  o£E  along  the  old  bridge ; 
not  the  grand  iron  construction  across 
whoso  fine  broad  roadway  we  came  this 
morning  from  the  station,  but  the  narrow 
old  wooden  gallery,  roofed  in  like  an  old- 
fashioned  country  church,  and  with  quaint, 
old,  more  than  half-effaced  paintings  on 
the  heavy  beams  and  traverses,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  we  vainly  strive  to  decipher 
in  the  failing  light.  A  dear  old  bridge  it 
is,  not  pushing  straight  across  from  side 
to  side  in  grudging,  hurried  fashion,  as 
though  its  only  thought  were  to  get  you 
across  the  water  and  have  done  with  you, 
but  striking  out  a  perfectly  irresponsible 
course  of  its  own,  half  across,  half  down 
the  stream,  which  foams  and  gurgles 
through  its  heavy  timbers,  till  one  seems 
almost  to  be  drifting  with  it  down  to  the 
mighty  Rhine  and  the  far-off  sea.  It  is 
quite  a  long  walk  before  we  at  last  reach  the 
opposite  shore,  almost  as  much  lower  down 
the  stream  than  we  started,  as  though  we 
had  been  rowing  across  in  an  open  ferry- 
boat. And  then  we  came  upon  the  stately 
family  of  city  swans,  each  noble  couple 
with  its  own  little  house,  and  its  own  little 
carefully  railed-in  lake,  where  grave  painted 
notice  boards  convey  strict  warnings  against 
any  interference  with  their  proud  seclusion. 
Just  opposite  is  the  little  theatre,  closed 
now,  as  in  this  broiling  weather  it  well  may 
be,  and  a  way  down  the  river- banks  on  either 
side  stretch  the  tall  houses  of  the  quaint 
old  town,  crowding  close  up  many  of  them 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  over  which 
hang  here  and  there  heavy  old  wooden 
balconies  with  many-coloured  garments 
hanging  out  to  dry,  and  casting  a  quiver- 
ing reflection  on  the  swift-running  water 
below. 

Then  we  wander  back  again,  and  pre- 
sently a  sound  of  distant  music  catches 
our  ear,  and  we  follow  it  till  it  leads  us  to 
the  gate  of  the  funny  little  stony  garden 
in  front  of  the  Hungaria  Cafe,  at  the  open 
gate  of  which  sits  the  "  frau  wirthin,"  at 


a  little  round  iron  table,  briskly  collecting 
the  ten-sou  pieces  that  privilege  the  payers 
to  drink  their  beer  at  the  score  or  so  of 
similar  little  iron  tables  within,  where 
three  or  four  violins,  a  flute,  a  double-bass, 
and  a  cornet-a-pistons  are  discoursing  sweet 
music  by  the  light  of  three  great  moderator- 
lamps,  to  the  flames  of  which  whole  heca- 
tombs of  gnats  aad  mosquitoes  are  de- 
voting themselves  with  an  energy  of  self- 
sacrifice  quite  beyond  all  praise.  The 
music  is  really  not  so  very  bad ;  the  beer, 
of  which  Dick,  at  Mr,  Neville's  instigation, 
insists  of  my  sipping  nearly  a  whole 
"  bock,"  is  most  deliciously  light,  clear,  and 
refreshing ;  the  air,  though  heavy,  is 
pleasant  after  the  broiling  day,  and  though 
one  soon  becomes  aware  that  there  are 
mosquitoes  about  with  appetites  distress- 
ingly sharpened  by  the  approaching  rain, 
the  whole  thing  is  really  very  pleasant, 
and  there  is  a  novelty  about  it  which  no 
doubt  adds  considerably  to  its  pleasure- 
It  is  nearly  two  o'clock  before  we  finally 
reach  the  hotel,  and  would  have  been  later 
still  had  not  the  rain  begun  in  earnest, 
sending  us  flying  home  at  a  very  different 
pace  from  Mr.  Neville's  ordinary  stately 
Pall  Mall  lounge. 

And  when  it  begins  it  goes  on.  As  Dick 
says,  quotingly  :  "  It  rains  all  night  till  the 
broad  daylight,  and  it  doesn't  leave  off  in 
the  morning." 

"Wal,  Mr.  Showman,"  are  the  first 
words  I  hear  as  I  enter  the  salle-a-mauger 
for  breakfast,  "and  what  in  thunder  are 
we  to  do  now  ?"  And  the  adjuration,  if 
not  elegant,  is  at  least  appropriate,  for 
it  is  in  thunder  that  whatever  we  may 
summon  courage  to  do  will  assuredly  have 
to  be  done.  Not  a  regular  thunderstorm. 
For  some  hours  in  the  early  morning  we 
had  what  Checksuit  now  irreverently 
designates  as  a  display  of  fireworks  of  a 
very  vivid  description,  and  terribly  grand 
the  crashing  thunder  was  as  it  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  mountain-top  to  mountain- 
top,  all  round  the  gleaming  lake.  But 
since  six  o'clock  it  seems  to  have  been 
going  on  simply  because  it  has  got  into  a 
way  of  thundering,  and  doesn't  know  how 
to  leave  off.  The  lightning  has  ceased,  or 
at  all  events  hardly  shows  in  the  daylight ; 
though  that,  under  the  heavy  black  canopy 
that  shuts  us  in  and  seems  to  press  down 
upon  the  very  roof-tops,  is  nothing  much 
to  boast  of.  The  thunder,  too,  no  longer 
comes  in  peals  and  crashes  that  seem  to 
break  first  just  outside  your  window  and 
then  roll  majestically  away  along  the  lake. 
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It  is  BOW  jnst  one  long  monotonons 
gmmble,  that  never  rises  and  never  falls,  bnt 
simply  rnmbles  on  as  though  the  solid  mass 
of  clond  that  spreads  flatly  from  hill  to  hill 
across  the  lake  "vrere  in  very  trnth  a  mighty 
granite  causeway,  across  the  upper  surface 
of  which  the  Titan  artillery  was  retreating 
after  the  fight.  As  for  the  rain,  that  too 
goes  on  steadily.  Not  with  the  solid  rush 
that  a  few  honrs  ago  lashed  the  grey 
snrface  of  the  lake  into  something  almost 
like  foam,  bnt  with  a  qniet  persistent  down- 
pour. 

Now  is  indeed  the  time  to  show  the 
metal  of  which  our  "  conductor  "  is  made, 
and  nobly  he  responds  to  the  call.  I  fancy 
thunder  must  be  catching.  Certainly  on 
more  than  one  of  onr  six-and-forty  brows 
has  been  hanging  all  the  morning  a  very 
fair  reflection  of  the  cloud  that  shrouds 
the  gloomy  features  of  old  Pilatus. 
Already  we  have  begun,  as  Checksuit 
hath  it,  to  "  snap  each  other's  heads  off  in 
the  nippingest  fashion,"  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  but  that,  as  he  further  observes, 
"if  that  jolly  old  shepherd  don't  start 
some  sort  of  game  in  about  two  twos, 
there'll  be  just  the  bloomingest  little  row 
all  round."  But  the  shepherd  is  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Without  the  smallest  hesi- 
tation, and  in  a  perfectly  matter-of-course 
tone,  he  calmly  proposes,  amid  a  little 
semi-hush  of  grumbling  expectancy,  that 
if  it  doesn't  clear  up  by  luncheon-time  we 
shall  wait  for  it  no  longer,  but  just  put  on 
our  waterproofs  and — ascend  the  Righi. 

"  The  Riggy  !  " 

It  is  Cbecksuit's  voice  which  gives 
articulate  expression  to  the  general  amaze- 
ment at  this  audacious  proposition.  But 
the  roar  of  inextinguishable  laughter 
which  follows  comes  with  the  full  power 
of  all  but  one  pair  of  our  whole  six-and- 
forty  lungs.  The  only  individual  among 
us  who  receives  it  with  the  same  simple 
gravity  with  which  it  has  been  enunciated, 
is  the  citizen  with  the  goatee,  and  his 
naode  of  accepting  it  throws  a  new  light 
upon  a  little  incident  in  Messrs.  Gawk's 
Paris  oflBce,  which  has  hitherto  dwelt  in 
my  memory  as  a  pure  piece  of  Americo- 
Hibemianism. 

"Tyrol,  sir?  Yes,"  the  clerk  was 
saying,  as  we  entered,  to  a  citizen  who 
might  have  been  the  twin-brother  of  ours. 
"Beautiful  mountain  scenery."  "Oh! 
cuss  the  scenery,"  was  the  reply.  "Is 
there  anything  to  see?"  Oar  present 
citizen  puts  the  same  view  in  a  some- 
what  different  form.      He   does   not  go 


quite  the  length  of  "  cussing  "  the  scenery, 
but  he  some  thinks  they  can  fix  up  slopes 
enough  betwixt  Bunker's  Hill  and  theRocky 
Mountains  without  going  fooling  around 
Europe  at  half-a-doUar  a  hummock.  What 
the  citizen  wants  is  to  do  the  regulation 
shows  in  the  regulation  way,  and  whether 
they  are  done  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  in 
the  light  or  in  the  dark,  when  he  himself 
is  awake  or  fast  asleep  and  snoring, 
concerns  him  not  a  whit.  By-and-by 
the  whole  party  comes  one  by  one  round 
to  the  citizen's  way  of  thinking ;  and  by 
the  time  that  Mr.  Neville  joins  us,  the 
thing  is  settled,  and  the  flock  is  once  more 
dispersed  with  rendezvous  on  board  the 
steamer  for  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock. 
Personally  speaking,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  could  get  wet  through  quite  as  cheaply 
at  home ;  and  even  Master  Dick,  when  it 
actually  comes  to  the  paying  of  two-and- 
twenty  shillings  for  our  tickets,  purses  up 
his  lips  with  a  balf-penitent  glance  at  me, 
as  the  thought  evidently  occurs  to  him 
that  we  are  already  making  a  hole  in  our 
little  Paris  reserve. 

When  one-forty- five  p.m.  arrives,  and 
we  all  turn  up  again  on  the  deck  of  the 
lake  steamer,  the  gentlemen  with  um- 
brellas and  with  trousers  tucked  up  half 
way  to  their  knees,  the  ladies  cloaked  and 
hooded  like  so  many  witches  from  Macbeth, 
it  becomes  very  evident  how  we  have  been 
spending  the  intermediate  time.  We  have 
been  buyiag  alpenstocks.  What  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  precise  part  played  by  this 
formidable  weapon  in  a  mountain  ascent 
performed  by  railway,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  But  unless  the  number  kept  in 
stock  at  Lucerne  be  really  very  consider- 
able, this  morning's  work  must  surely  result 
in  a  rise  in  price.  Dick  makes  a  rapid 
little  calculation,  and  estimates  that,  placed 
end  to  end,  they  would  reach  all  round  the 
ship,  with  about  half-a-dozen  to  spare.  Not 
a  few  are  already  branded  with  the  proud 
legend  "  Righi ; "  all  are  topped  either 
with  a  round  black  nob,  or,  as  is  the  case 
with  at  least  four-fifths  of  them,  with  a 
pert  little  chamois  horn,  that  gives  it  the 
air  of  a  sort  of  compromise  between  a 
shepherd's  crook  and  a  hat-peg.  All  are 
shod  with  sharp  four-sided  spikes,  with 
which,  as  wo  walk  up  and  down,  we  punch 
little  dents  in  the  planks,  till  the  whole 
deck  looks  like  one  eloquent  protest  against 
neglect  of  vaccination. 

"  Great  man — shepherd  !  "  remarks  Mr. 
Neville,  whose  appreciation  of  what  he 
calls  the  delicious  irresponsibility  of  the 
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whole  affair  seems  really  to  amount  to 
actual  enjoyment.  "Wonder  whether 
Gawk's  people  have  a  commission  on 
alpenstocks." 

And  then  we  bend  onr  united  mental 
energies  upon  a  point  which  has  been 
puzzling  me  ever  since  we  have  been  on 
board.  Why  is  it  that  everything  has 
such  a  curious  air  of  being  upside  down. 
Mr.  Neville  suggests  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  certain  amount  of  topsy- 
turviness  would  merely  be  a  natural  thing 
to  expect;  but  as  a  serious  solution  of 
the  point,  this  seems  to  me  insufficient, 
and  by  degrees  we  arrive  at  a  more  prac- 
tical conclusion.  Commonly  speaking,  the 
world,  however  round  it  may  be,  looks, 
nevertheless,  flat;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sky,  no  matter  how  heavy  with 
clouds,  always  arches  over  our  heads.  To- 
day, with  the  narrowness  of  the  horizon, 
with  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  lower  portion 
of  it  by  the  mountains,  and  with  the  sharp 
contrast  afforded  by  the  steep  slopes  on 
the  top  of  which  it  rests,  the  cloud  canopy 
seems  quite  flat  over  our  heads ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
mountain  all  around  us,  prolonged  in  the 
reflection  of  the  clear  water  right  down 
under  our  feet,  gives  the  face  of  the  ground 
a  sort  of  concave  look.  So,  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  all  the  conditions  of  an 
ordinary  landscape  really  are  reversed,  and 
we  have  the  flat  sky  above  our  heads  and 
the  arching  ground  under  our  feet. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  Vitznau,  where  we 
find  awaiting  us  the  cruet-stand,  with  its 
solitary  vinegar-cruet,  which  I  noticed  ever 
so  long  ago  on  the  frontispiece  of  Messrs. 
Gawks's  "  Tourist,"  and  which  now  stands 
confessed  as  the  quaint  little  engine  which 
is  to  drag  us  up  among  the  clouds  them- 
selves. And,  in  the  course  of  time,  we 
insinuate  ourselves  somehow  into  our 
narrow,  omnibus-like  vehicle,  and  puff 
slowly  away.  The  great  difficulty  is,  of 
course,  the  alpenstocks.  If  every  passenger 
in  a  tightly-packed  omnibus  at  home  were 
to  insist  upon  bringing  with  him  a  juvenile 
leaping.pole  a  little  longer  than  himself, 
the  chances  are  that  those  passengers 
would  have  what  our  American  tourist 
terms  "a lively  time."  Its  liveliness  would 
scarcely  be  diminished  by  the  fact  of  each 
pole  having  a  sharp  spike  at  one  end  and  a 
still  sharper  hook  at  the  other.  The  feats 
that  some  of  us  perform  might,  to  quote 
our  American  friend  again,  "have  riz  the 
ha'r  of  a  South  Sea  harpooner."  Check- 
suit  alone  manages,  at  one  and  the  same 


moment,  to  drag  a  false  plait  right  off  the 
head  of  Miss  Lydyer  with  one  end  of  his 
weapon,  and  to  drill  a  hole  clean  through 
my  waterproof  with  the  other.  Then,  in 
his  horror  at  this  last  assault,  in  face 
of  which  poor  Miss  Lydyer's  screams 
seem  to  make  no  impression  upon  his 
ears,  he  incontinently  proceeds  to  knock 
Mr.  Newcome's  hat  oat  of  the  window, 
through  which  the  horned  end  of  his 
deadly  alpenstock  forthwith  follows  it, 
the  captured  tail  still  dangling  tri- 
umphantly from  its  hook.  We  are  at 
Kaltbad  before  the  scrimmage  is  fairly 
over,  the  ravished  lock  restored,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  to  its  proper  place,  and  the 
rampaging  Checksuit  induced  to  lay  down 
his  death- dealing  weapon  among  the  pile 
of  similar  superfluities  which  by  this  time 
cumber  the  floor.  As  for  Mr.  New- 
come's  hat,  that  proves  to  have  been 
fastened  by  a  long  string  to  his  button- 
hole ;  and  the  little  excitement  of  the  in- 
cident, with  the  triumph  of  subsequently 
retailing,  one  by  one,  to  each  member  of 
the  party  the  story  of  his  successful  escape, 
positively  appears  to  do  him  good. 

And  so  we  puff  and  struggle  up,  up,  up, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  as  we  go, 
Mr.  Neville,  who  really  seems  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  artistic  taste  and  cultivation,  points 
out  to  me  all  sorts  of  curious  effects  of 
light  and  shade  and  colour,  such  as  I  my- 
self should  never  have  dreamed  of  looking 
for  in  the  sodden  panorama  that  passes 
greyly  by,  now  dimly  seen  through  the 
thick  wet  mist,  now  altogether  obscured 
by  the  curling  clouds  of  snowy  steam  and 
dark  brown  smoke  that  beat  down  before 
our  windows.  And  slowly  the  mist  grows 
denser  and  denser,  till  even  when  the  steam 
and  smoke  drift  momently  away,  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  here  and  there  a  black 
dripping  fir  gliding  ghost-like  by  behind 
its  thick  grey  shroud.  And  so  at  last  we 
reach  the  summit,  and  while  the  rest  rush 
in  to  the  hotel  to  exorcise  the  demon  of 
damp  with  a  glass  of  brandy  or  a  cup  of 
hot  tea,  Mr.  Neville,  who  has  of  course 
been  here  before,  draws  me  aside,  not  a 
dozen  yards,  and  lo !  hotel  and  train  and 
all  have  vanished,  and  the  world  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  we  are  standing  alone  in 
the  grey  mist  on  the  grey  rock  with  silence 
all  around. 

It  is  a  curious  sensation  for  the  moment, 
especially  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
before  us,  if  only  the  thick  grey  curtain 
were  rolled  away,  lies  stretched  one  of  the 
grandest  panoramas  Europe  has  to  show. 
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But  we  have  no  time  for  sentimentalising. 
Ten  minutes  is  the  limit  of  our  stay  on 
the  mountain-top,  and  we  have  but  just 
time  to  scald  our  throats  with  a  cup 
of  the  curious  concoction  which  on  the 
Continent  goes  by  the  name  of  tea, 
before  we  are  again  breaking  our  shins 
and  spiking  our  ankles  over  the  pile  of 
alpenstocks,  and  zigzagging  merrily  down 
through  cloud  and  rain  back  to  our  boat 
again. 

The  clouds  are  breaking  as  we  reach 
Lucerne  once  more,  a  little  later  for  dinner 
than  we  were  yesterday;  and  when,  at  the 
end  of  it,  Mr.  Neville  carries  me  off  to 
the  quiet  old  cathedral,  with  its  tiny  flower- 
decked  God's  acre,  and  the  dear  little 
quaint  old  cloister  running  all  round  it  on 
the  top  of  the  massive  stone  wall,  one 
long,  quivering  ray  comes  stealing  out 
through  a  ragged  crevice  in  the  clouds, 
lighting  up  the  bright  blossoms  and  graceful 
white  crosses  and  urns,  and  flooding  all 
the  moist,  glittering  atmosphere  with 
sudden  crimson  and  gold. 

By  six  in  the  morning  we  are  away 
again,  and  it  is  aggravating  to  see  the 
clouds  already  lifting,  with  unmistakable 
tokens  of  being  all  cleared  off  just  by  the 
time  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  here  to 
benefit  by  their  clearing.  Some  of  us 
actually  make  a  feeble  effort  to  alter  the 
preordained  programme,  and  exchange  a 
day  of  our  appointed  time  at  Interlachen, 
or  Berne,  or  Chamounix  for  another  here ; 
but  the  thing  is  not  to  be  done.  Setting 
aside  all  question  of  the  six-and-forty  beds 
that  have  already  been  bespoken  from 
night  to  night  all  along  our  route,  we 
are  not  even  unanimous  in  the  wish. 
Checksuit,  indeed,  has  discovered  what  he 
describes  as  the  rummiest  old  beershop  he 
ever  saw,  with  four  roofs,  like  a  blessed 
old  clo'  man's  hats,  and  a  "howling  tap" 
and  an  equally  "ululant  young  lady"  to 
dispense  it.  With  both  of  which  Check- 
suit  would  willingly  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance. Manchester,  too,  appears  to  have 
entered  upon  a  course  of  enquiry  at  what 
he  calls  the  "  swell  "  hotels,  chiefly,  I  fancy, 
with  a  view  of  comparing  their  prices 
with  those  of  our  own  more  modest  esta- 
blishment. But  our  American  contingent 
one  and  all  emphatically  declare  that 
they  are  through  with  Loosurn.  They've 
done  the  Riggy,  and  the  Garden,  and 
What's  his  name's  meeting-house,  and — 
in  short.  Lucerne  is  exhausted,  and  they 
are  for  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 
And  as  the  majority  of  the  whole  party 


appear  to  agree  with  them,  the  little 
attempt  at  freedom  comes  to  an  end. 

The  discussion  is  not  exactly  sotto  voce, 
nor  is  it  governed  by  any  foolish  prejudice 
as  to  the  number  of  disputants  who  shall 
vouchsafe  their  opinions  simultaneously; 
whence  it  seems  to  awaken  a  lively  interest 
among  the  other  passengers,  some  of  whom 
make  a  study  of  us  through  their  opera- 
glasses,  as  of  an  amusing  natural  feature 
in  the  scene.  One  huge  individual  in 
white  trousers,  no  waistcoat,  very  open- 
neck  shirt,  and  a  little  alpaca  coat  ever  so 
many  sizes  too  short  for  him,  who  has 
been  carrying  on  a  little  private  discussion 
of  his  own  with  a  burly  personage  in  a 
short  blouse  and  official  -  looking  kepi, 
who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  the 
conducteur  of  the  Alpnach  diligence, 
actually  pulls  out  his  memorandum-book, 
and  smilingly  proceeds  to  take  notes.  I 
frown  at  him  in  my  severest  manner,  but 
without  the  slightest  result,  except  that 
he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  funnel,  as  though 
he  were  making  a  sketch  of  that;  when 
suddenly  Dick  exclaims :  "  What,  Shanks  ? 
by  Jove  !  "  and,  to  my  intense  disgust, 
seizes  the  impertinent  monster  by  the 
arm,  and  introduces  him  to  me  as  one 
of  the  special  correspondents  of  his  own 
paper.  "  Useful  fellow  to  travel  with," 
explains  Dick  presently,  when  the  auda- 
cious note-taker  has  moved  away  again. 
"Knows  all  the  ropes,  swears  fluently 
in  seven  languages  —  never  heard  him 
myself,  you  know,  but  they  say  so — speaks 
French  like  a  native — "  "Of  France?" 
queries  Mr.  Neville,  who  seems  to  be  of 
my  mind  regarding  Mr.  Shanks.  Well, 
not  exactly  of  France,  perhaps,  Dick 
admits.  Sort  of  general  native,  you  know. 
Generally  taken  for  a  German  in  France, 
and  a  Spaniard  in  Germany,  and  so  on. 
Says  he  don't  much  care  what  he's  taken 
for  himself,  so  long  as  it's  not  an  English- 
man, or  a  Yank — American." 

"  And  why  not  an  Amurrican,  sir  ?  " 
asks  the  citizen  in  the  goatee. 

"  Says  he  can't  afford  it.  Has  to  pay 
English  prices."  And  Dick,  who  con- 
siders that  he  has  now  done  his  duty  by 
general  society,  returns  to  his  post  beside 
Miss  Nellie. 

But  he  has  given  Manchester  an  idea. 
Here  is  evidently  an  economical  authority 
of  the  highest  class,  and  Mr.  Shanks  is 
forthwith  pounced  upon  with  a  request  for 
his  views  as  to  the  financial  aspect  of  our 
own  present  arrangement. 

Mr.    Shanks    smiles.      Cheap?      Well, 
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that  depends,  you  know.  Twenty-two 
pounds  ten  shillings,  eh  ?  Well,  let  us 
see ;  and  Mr.  Shanks  dives  into  the  little 
canvas  satchel  that  hangs  over  his  shoulder, 
and  consults  sundry  little  documents  for  a 
half  minute  or  so.  Whence  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  our  fares  will  be  some- 
where about  ten  guineas  each,  which  leaves 
twelve  pounds,  you  know,  for  hotel  accom- 
modation. *'  Hotel  accommodation  ceases 
with  arrival  in  Paris  ? "  Just  so.  Not 
much  hotel  accommodation  though  between 
Paris  and  Geneva,  so  let  us  say  hotel  ac- 
commodation ceases  at  Geneva.  Sunday 
to  Tuesday  fortnight,  sixteen  days,  with 
on«  night  spent  on  the  rail,  say  fifteen 
shillings  a  day,  without  wine  and  so  forth, 
or  first  breakfast.  Altogether,  Mr.  Shanks 
estimates,  as  nearly  a  pound  a  day  for  hotel 
accommodation  as  you  can  well  put  it. 
And  what  does  Mr.  Shanks  reckon  to  do  it 
for  himself  ?  Mr.  Shanks  smiles  again, 
dives  once  more  into  the  little  canvas  bag, 
and  hands  over  for  inspection  his  day's 
bill  at  Lucerne. 

"  Monsieur  Numero  Qaatre.  Logement, 
un  franc  cinquante  centimes ;  diner,  deux 
francs  trente  centimes  ;  bouteille  Yvorne, 
deux  francs ;  cafe  complet,  quatre-vingt 
centimes :  somme,  six  francs  soixante 
centimes." 

Five  and  sixpence  !  Phew  !  Checksuit's 
whistle  would  do  credit  to  a  railway 
engine.  Manchester  shows  that  however 
it  may  be  with  Mr.  Shanks,  he  himself  can 
"swear  fluently"  in  one  language  at  all 
events.  We  are  all  of  us  a  little  aghast ; 
some  going  even  so  far  as  to  wish  that 
Mr.  Shanks  was — well,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  or,  at  all  events,  had  kept  his 
economical  information  to  himself.  We 
have  not  quite  recovered  our  equanimity 
by  the  time  we  have  reached  Alpnach; 
Manchester  in  especial  being  so  deep  in  a 
calculation  of  the  unnecessary  outlay  thus 
incurred  during  the  journey,  that  he  quite 
forgets  to  join  in  the  rush  for  places,  and 
so  lays  in  a  fresh  grievance  to  keep  the 
other  warm.  We  do  not  scramble  either. 
Mr.  Shanks,  it  appears,  is  really  of  some 
use,  and  has  arranged  all  that  for  us  with 
his  friend  the  conductor,  much  to  our 
profit  in  the  matter  both  of  dust  and  of 
elbow  room.  So  I  forgive  him  his  in- 
discreet confidences  on  the  head  of  expenses, 
and  am  really  almost  sorry  when  a  little 
beyond  the  top  of  the  pass  he  drops  sud- 
denly from  the  seat  on  the  box,  out  of 
which  he  has  apparently  cajoled  his  friend 
the  conductor,  and  after  a  brief  colloquy 


with  the  "  team  "  of  a  droll  little  "  one- 
man-waggon,"  which  is  labouring  along 
with  an  enormous  load  of  hay,  jerks  his 
battered  leather  knapsack  on  to  the  top  of 
the  load,  and  strikes  off  in  the  direction  of 
Meyringen. 

Our  own  road  lies  towards  Brienz,  and 
a  very  pretty  road  it  is.  All  up  the  long 
steep  hill  to  the  top  of  the  pass  we — or 
most  of  us — walk,  leaving  the  lumbering 
diligences  far  behind,  and  feeling  in  the 
brisk  mountain  air  as  though  we  could 
go  walking  on  for  any  number  of  hours 
without  any  notion  of  fatigue.  By-and- 
by  we  come  to  the  curious  Lungern  Lake, 
where  an  ingenious  tunnel  has  been 
punched  through  the  steep  hill-side,  fifty 
feet  or  more  below  the  original  level  of 
the  water,  which  runs  off  through  it  into 
the  deeper  valley  below,  leaving  the  old 
water-mark  still  quite  plainly  traced  along 
the  banks.  Then  we  stop  at  a  little  way- 
side inn  to  lunch.  Then  on  again,  up, 
up,  up,  fresher  and  friskier  than  ever ; 
Master  Dick  and  Miss  Nellie  in  especial,  not 
content  with  keeping  to  the  road,  dashing 
off  at  every  hundred  yards  or  so,  at  what 
Mr.  Neville  calls  a  tangent,  into  the  woods 
on  either  side  in  search  of  wild  flowers, 
with  which  they  finally  so  cram  the  rather 
stuffy  carriage,  that  poor  Mrs.  Crumpel- 
horne,  who  finds  a  little  mountaineering  on 
foot  go  rather  a  long  way,  sits  in  it  up  to 
her  chin,  like  a  rather  full-blown  Flora,  in 
a  perfect  bower  of  short-lived  fragrance. 
And  then,  at  last,  we  reach  the  top  of  the 
pass ;  and  the  road,  steeper  than  ever, 
winds  sharply  backwards  and  forwards, 
round  corners  so  sharp,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible we  can  ever  turn  them;  under 
great  overhanging  rocks,  against  which 
the  top  of  the  diligence  seems  to  scrape 
without  any  reckoning  of  baggage  or 
outside  passengers ;  along  the  edge  of 
sheer  descents,  where  the  road  we  are  to 
travel  half  an  hour  hence  stretches  beneath 
us  like  a  narrow  white  ribbon,  upon  which 
we  could  surely  drop  a  pebble  from  our 
window  as  we  go.  And  all  the  way  the 
whip  is  cracking,  and  the  bells  jingling, 
and  the  five  great  grey  horses  kicking, 
squealing,  biting  at  each  other  in  clumsy 
play  as  they  dash  along,  two  trotting, 
three  galloping,  at  a  pace  which  certainly 
promises  to  bring  our  journey  speedily  to 
an  end,  if  only  by  grace  of  a  short  cut 
down  the  face  of  the  mountain.  Shall  I  be 
writing  myself  down  a  terrible  coward,  if  I 
confess  that  I  gasp  a  little  here  and  there, 
and  that,  despite    the  marvellous  beauty 
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of  the  road,  I  do  feel  jnst  a  little  relieved 
when  we  find  ourselves  once  more  safe  on 
level  gronnd,  and  pnll  np  panting  and 
foaming  at  the  inn-door  at  Brienz  ? 

MYNHEER  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 


Mtnheer — deeply  belied  and  misnnder- 
stood  Mynheer — may  be  studied  to  great 
advantage  by  the  seaside.  For  that  matter 
he  may  be  studied  to  advantage  anywhere. 
Perhaps  he  has  changed  since  he  was 
dubbed  by  a  great  authority,  a  "  swag- 
bellied  Hollander;"  and,  by  a  less  acute 
judge  of  humankind,  typified  as  "Myn- 
heer Van  Dnnck,"  addicted  to  potent 
draughts  "deep  as  the  rolling  Zuyder 
Zee."  For  the  matter  of  that  the  Zuyder 
Zee  is  not  very  deep,  being  infested 
with  shallows  which  render  its  navigation 
passing  difficult.  But  this  is  ever  the 
way  with  poets,  great  and  small ;  they 
want  a  striking  image,  and  construct  one 
in  that  peculiar  lens  known  as  "  the  poet's 
eye,"  possessing  the  faculty  of  showing 
things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  the  poet 
chooses  them  to  be. 

Mynheer  is  a  particularly  ill-treated 
person.  His  courage,  proved  in  a  thousand 
fights  by  sea  and  land,  has  been  by  un- 
appreciative  Englishmen  attributed  to  the 
artificial  aid  of  strong  drink ;  and  he  has 
— thanks  somewhat  to  the  taste  of  native 
artists  in  depicting  scenes  of  low  life — 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  soddened  tippler 
of  the  most  degraded  variety.  How  far 
this  mythical  Hollander  is  from  the 
genuine  Mynheer  can  be  discovered  by  a 
few  days'  residence  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  countries  in  the  world. 

Having  Feen  and  understood  Mynheer 
at  home,  I  thought  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
seeing  what  he  did  when  out  for  a  holiday 
at  the  seaside,  in  quest  of  change  of  scene, 
and  the  invigorating  effect  of  sea  air  and 
sea-bathing.  To  that  end  I  betook  myself 
to  the  village  of  Scheveningen,  hard  by 
the  Hague,  and  memorable  in  English 
history  as  the  spot  whence  Charles  Stuart 
the  younger  took  shipping  to  return  to 
England,  and  bestow  upon  this  favoured 
country  the  blessings  of  his  reign.  Saving 
this  remarkable  event,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  special  concerning  Scheveningen, 
its  individuality  being  swallowed  up  in 
that  of  the  city  of  which  it  is  as  a  kind 
of  marine  suburb.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
story  told  by  the  excellent  Chevalier 
de  Seingalt,  setting  forth  how  that  vain 
and  not  very  scrupulous  Venetian  quar- 


relled with  a  young  Frenchman  at  the 
Hague,  and  then  walked  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Scheveningen,  through  the  famous 
wood  now  traversed  by  the  vehicles  of 
the  Haagsche  Tramway.  According  to  his 
own  account,  Casanova  met  his  opponent 
with  a  certain  "  botte,"  which  never  failed, 
and  touched  him  handsomely,  not  too 
deeply,  on  the  right  breast.  There  are  no 
duels  now  in  the  delightfully  shady  avenue 
which  extends  from  the  Hague  to  the 
sandhills,  the  paths  being  thronged  with 
promenaders,  and  the  roadway  occupied  by 
the  tramcars  aforesaid.  Within  as  little 
as  a  dozen  years  a  mighty  change  has 
come  over  Scheveningen.  When  first  I 
knew  it  there  were  no  tramcars  there,  and 
visitors  from  the  Hague  had  but  four 
courses  open  to  them.  They  could  walk, 
ride,  drive,  or  travel  in  the  "  trekschuyt " 
along  the  canal,  a  specially  Dutch  and 
easy-going  method.  Now  there  is  a  car 
every  few  minutes — there  are,  in  fact,  two 
sets  of  cars,  one  by  the  wood  and  one  by 
the  canal — and  the  trekschuyt  has  become 
glorified  into  a  gondel — which  I  take  to 
be  the  Hollandish  equivalent  for  gondola. 
As  the  road  and  the  modes  of  getting  ovetL 
it  have  changed,  so  has  the  village  itself. 
Once  a  genuine  fishing  village  of  respect- 
able size,  it  budded  towards  the  sea  in 
small  houses  of  entertainment,  and  the 
bathing-machines  were  few  in  number 
and  rude  in  construction.  Outside  the 
native  grogshops,  holiday-makers  might 
occasionally  be  seen  drinking  minute 
quantities  of  Geneva,  as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  very  good  liquor  made  at 
Schiedam,  and  various  strange  concoctions 
generically  termed  bitters.  Beyond  the 
village  stretched  on  either  hand  inter- 
minable sandhills,  and  nothing  else ;  in 
front  the  strand  and  the  sea.  Scheveningen 
was  doubtless  a  health-giving,  but  hardly 
an  hilarious  spot.  It  was  utterly  given 
over  to  the  monotony  of  desolation. 

The  first  change  was  wrought  by  the 
late  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  who  built 
a  marine  villa  to  the  northward  of  the 
village.  The  seal  of  fashion  having  thus 
been  set  upon  Scheveningen,  it  began  at 
once  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  exist- 
ence. As  became  a  rising  watering-place, 
it  put  forth  an  hotel  of  only  moderate 
dimensions  at  first — soon  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  larger  structure — destined  to  bloom 
into  an  etablissement  or  Badhuis.  No 
sooner  was  this  big  kotel  opened  than 
others  started,  pushing  still  northward 
toward  the  interminable  sandhills.     On  the 
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very  edge  of  the  wilderness  now  stands 
the  new  Hotel  d'Orange,  the  abode  of  the 
fashionable  and  exclusive,  and  a  very  com- 
fortable abode  it  is. 

In  approaching  Scheveningen  from  the 
Hague,  it  is  impossible  to  catch  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  the  sea,  effectually  masked  as  it 
is  by  the  dunes  or  sandhills,  thrown  up  by 
the  tide,  and  blown  together  and  apart  by 
the  wind.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a 
sandhill,  with  such  pretension  to  solidity 
as  is  supplied  by  a  few  tufts  of  long  coarse 
grass,  and  a  sprig  of  wild  thyme,  or  of 
stiff  wild  ranunculus.  In  the  shady  nooks 
a  few  blackberries  may  be  gathered, 
but  the  bramble  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  tree  that  Scheveningen  can  boast  of. 
One  wonders  where  the  sea  is  until  a  room 
is  secured  on  the  sea  front  of  the  hotel  by 
paying  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  for  one 
looking  on  the  sandhills ;  then  there  is  a 
prospect  indeed  of  the  great  North  Sea, 
unbroken  by  island  or  promontory,  a  vast 
semicircle  of  ocean,  many-hned  as  the 
rainbow,  variable  in  its  moods  as  the  sea- 
daughter  herself.  As  the  sun  pours  down 
on  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  fringed  only 
on  the  hither  side  by  sand,  the  eye  is  at- 
tracted at  once  by  the  deep  amaranthine 
bands  near  the  horizon,  and  the  thousand 
shades  of  azure,  like  those  seen  in  a  deep 
thick-ribbed  glacier  when  the  light  is 
shining  through  it.  Nowhere  can  the 
sea  be  seen  to  greater  advantage,  save  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  And  there 
is  nothing  to  distract  the  attention  from 
the  sea  but  the  sand,  mile  after  mile 
of  sand,  so  delightfully  impalpable  that 
the  wind  plays  strange  tricks  with  it, 
whirling  it  ale  ft  like  dust,  wreathing 
it  like  snowdrifts  against  the  villas  and 
hotels  built  just  above  high- water  mark. 
At  early  morning  may  be  seen  the  diligent 
Dutchman,  busy  with  spade  and  wheel- 
barrow, removing  the  sanddrifts  from  the 
promenade  which  they  threaten  at  times  to 
overwhelm.  On  this  arid  picture  of  sand 
and  "  steaming  salt  "  pours  down  the  July 
sun  in  all  its  might.  It  is  possible  that 
the  heat  would  at  times  be  unbearable, 
were  it  not  for  the  wind  which  blows 
eternally  at  Scheveningen.  With  the  sea 
stretching  westward  to  Yarmouth,  and 
northward  to  the  Pole,  and  nothing  loftier 
than  the  sandhills  of  Frisia,  the  rolling 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Vijverberg,  at  the 
Hague,  to  the  east,  there  is  fair  play  for 
every  wind,  but  one  direct  from  the  south; 
and  even  that  must  traverse  the  snowhills 
of  Switzerland  aud  the  range  of  the  Yosges, 


before  hurrying  over  the  Belgian  flats  to 
Scheveningen.  There  is  therefore  great 
freshness  about  this  fashionable  strip  of  sea- 
shore. The  four  winds  of  heaven  dance  a 
merry-go-round  on  the  sands,  and  waltz 
round  the  dunes,  till  those  unsteady  hil- 
locks lose  all  consciousness  of  form  and  out- 
line, and  put  on  fresh  guise  from  day  to  day. 
Having  thus  defined  the  natural  objects 
of  Scheveningen  to  be  sea,  sand,  sky,  sun, 
wind,  and  nothing  else  beyond  a  few  pota- 
toes, blackberries,  and  a  fishing  population, 
I  would  fain  proceed  to  depict  the  Ineffable 
Transparencies  who  have  made  the  old 
Dutch  village  what  it  is,  but  that  I  fear 
all  that  can  be  said  about  the  Ineffables 
has  been  said  already.  I  may,  however, 
add  that  the  Dutch  Ineffable,  the  Countess 
Clara  Veer  Vander  Veer,  is  admirably 
suited  to  that  limited  comprehension  which 
Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country.  Clara  Veer  Yander 
Yeer  is  the  most  proper  and  correct  of  all 
countesses.  Despite  the  libellous  pictures 
of  Jordaens,  Mieris,  and  other  jokers  of 
the  same  type,  she  by  no  means  condes- 
cends to  sit  upon  the  knee  of  Yander  Yeer 
while  he  smokes  a  long  clay  pipe  and 
tipples  prime  Rhenish  out  of  a  glass  of 
marvellous  altitude  and  thinness.  Yander 
Yeer  himself  is  a  quiet  gentleman,  conr- 
teous  and  unobtrusive,  setting  great  store 
by  a  tall  stove-pipe  hat  in  which  he  de- 
lights to  array  himself.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  stove-pipe  hat  in  cities, 
but  I  must  own  that  I  could  never  quite 
understand  why  a  New  York  pilot  aboard 
of  his  craft,  a  Yankee  skipper  on  the  high 
seas,  and  a  Hollander  at  the  seaside,  should 
insist  on  wearing  it.  In  the  hunting-field 
it  has  certain  advantages,  but  aboard  ship, 
and  at  the  seaside,  in  a  high  wind,  it  seems 
to  my  ill-regulated  mind  out  of  place. 
Yander  Yeer,  however,  thinks  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  don  it  after  table  d'hote,  and  to 
accompany  it  with  a  very  shiny  frock-coat, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  enjoy  the  music, 
on  the  promenade  outside  the  Badhuis, 
in  proper  and  becoming  costume.  The 
subject  of  morning  and  evening  dress 
on  the  Continent  has,  I  must  confess,  ever 
proved  to  me  a  stumbling-block  and  cause 
of  offence.  In  England  the  course  is  clear. 
In  cities  we  wear  ordinary  morning  dress 
till  dinner,  and  in  the  country  what  we 
like  up  to  that  hour,  and  then  always  don 
the  orthodox  white  choker  and  the  odd 
but  convenient  garment  known  variously 
as  a  swallow-tail,  steel-ren,  or  claw- 
hammer.     In   Prance   the   mle   is  much 
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the  same,  save  that  visits  are  paid  in  the 
Bwallow-tail  and  the  dove-coloured  con- 
tinuations, which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, also  pass  muster  at  dinner. 
I  know  these  rules,  but  in  Holland  and 
Germany  am  all  abroad.  One  night  there 
was  great  bustle  at  Scheveningen  on  ac- 
count of  a  concert  to  be  given  in  the 
Wood  of  the  Hague  by  a  certain  Societe 
Litteraire.  Pending  dinnerat  Scheveningen 
I  held  council  with  my  friend  Mr.  Tat- 
tenham  as  to  the  costume  to  be  worn  at 
an  open-air  concert.  Knowing  the  punc- 
tilious nature  of  Dutchmen,  I  inferred 
that  ordinary  evening-dress  would  be 
appropriate  ;  while  he  maintained,  that  as 
we  came  from  the  seaside  to  an  open-air 
<;oncert,  at  which  beer  was  consumed,  we 
should  go  in  serge  suits,  shooting-helmets, 
and  puggrees,  quite  sans  fafon.  After 
a  prolonged  discussion,  enlivened  by 
various  kinds  of  bitters,  we  decided  that 
each  should  dress  in  his  own  way,  and 
that  the  approving  or  contemptuous 
glances  of  the  public  should  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  success  or  failure.  Wherefore 
we  set  out :  I  in  ordinary  evening  dress  ; 
Mr.  Tattenham  in  a  blue  serge  costume, 
puggree,  and  all.  My  mind  misgave  me 
as  the  tram  made  its  way  through  the 
leafy  avenue  leading  to  the  Hague.  I  ob- 
served that  the  astonishment  of  the  natives 
was  divided  between  my  enormous  shirt- 
front  and  my  companion's  puggree.  They 
obviously  did  not  like  that  apple  of  mine 
eye,  my  silken  Gibus;  but  they  revolted 
against  the  mongrel  kind  of  helmet,  with 
the  oriental  appendage  streaming  in  the 
wind.  Our  fellow-travellers,  keenly  awake 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  strangers,  and  de- 
ducing therefrom  that  we  were  ignorant 
of  the  language  of  Holland,  discussed  our 
appearance  freely  in  our  very  presence.  I 
do  not  by  this  signify  that  the  Vander 
Veers  did  so.  That  distinguished  family 
had  driven  off  some  time  since  in  their 
own  carriage,  and  were  already  at  the 
Societe  Litteraire,  partaking  of  either  beer 
or  tea.  The  passengers  in  the  Haagsche 
Tramway  car  were  of  the  meaner  sort, 
ranging  from  merchants  to  bonnes.  The 
latter,  good  souls,  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
us  very  much.  With  a  critical  eye  they 
ecanned  my  heart-shaped  shirt-front,  and 
while  approving  of  the  manner  in  which 
my  laundress  had  got  it  up,  demurred  to 
its  amplitude.  They  dubbed  me  the  "  Man 
with  the  shirt;  "  my  companion,  the  "Man 
with  the  hat."  At  his  hat  they  never 
ceased  to  marvel,  appearing  quite  unable 


to  grasp  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  parti- 
coloured towel  tied  round  a  mongrel  kind 
of  pickelhaube.  Wild  conjectures  were 
hazarded  as  to  his  nationality.  Me  they 
booked  at  once  as  an  Englishman ;  but 
he  baffled  conjecture.  One  damsel,  quite 
unconscious  that  her  own  appearance  in  a 
stiffly-starched  cap,  with  golden  things 
like  dragon-flfes  in  front  of  each  ear,  was 
at  all  remarkable,  put  Mr.  Tattenham 
down  as  a  Scot ;  but  another,  with  a 
significant  glance  at  his  lower  limbs, 
encased  in  ample  blue  serge,  declared 
that  that  could  not  be,  and  that  the 
interesting  stranger  was  an  Indian.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  specially  fitted  to  fill  a  prominent 
part  in  the  world ;  but  I  am  quite  within 
the  truth,  when  I  assert  that  my  companion 
and  myself  were  not  only  not  abashed, 
but  vastly  amused,  at  the  rigid  scrutiny 
to  which  we  were  subjected.  But  this 
was  nothing  to  what  awaited  us  at  the 
home  of  literature  and  beer  in  the  Wood 
of  the  Hague.  It  seemed,  at  one  time, 
as  if  the  music — excellent  of  its  kind,  as 
it  was — were  quite  playing  second  fiddle 
to  my  friend's  puggree.  Again  I  must 
reiterate,  not  with  the  grown-up  people, 
who  enjoyed  their  tea-garden  kind  of 
amusement  soberly  and  discreetly,  but 
from  the  children,  whose  amazement  and 
curiosity  could  not  be  repressed.  They 
stared  out  of  their  bright  eyes  till  they 
could  stare  no  longer,  and  then  went 
and  fetched  their  companions  to  look 
upon  us.  The  puggree  afforded  them  vast 
wonder  and  delight.  They  viewed  it  in 
front,  and  at  the  side.  They  followed  us, 
and  ran  round  us.  Youngsters  of  tender 
years  actually  left  off  eating  cakes  and 
sweetstuff,  and  came  away  from  the  tea- 
table  to  have  a  comfortable  stare  at  us,  so 
wondrous  did  we  seem  unto  them ;  and 
they  took  it  unkindly  that,  at  last,  satiated 
with  unsought  popularity,  we  sought  refuge 
in  the  inner  pavilion  of  literature  and 
beer,  into  which  children  ventured  not. 
Here  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  mighty 
glasses  of  Bairisch,  and  speculated  on  the 
intense  love  of  tea  with  which  Dutch 
women  are  possessed.  Tea  in  Holland  is, 
like  almost  everything  but  water,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  is  not  converted  into  a 
beverage  by  the  proprietors  of  tea-gardens. 
Everybody  makes  her  own  tea  at  the 
Hague  and  Amsterdam,  and  eke  at  Scheve- 
ningen. When  Mynheer  and  his  family 
have  taken  their  seats  at  one  of  the  green 
tables  closely  packed  under  the  trees  round 
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the  orcliestra,  madame  proceeds  to  make 
tea  in  the  national  machine  known  as  a 
"  tbeestoof."  This  is  very  unlike  the 
English  urn  and  teapot,  and  equally  dis- 
similar from  the  Russian  samovar.  The 
careful  waiter  brings  first  what  appears  to 
be  an  iron  pail,  but  is  in  reality  a  stove  of 
primitive  construction,  bottomed  well  with 
charcoal.  On  this  is  set  the  kettle  of 
common  life,  boiling,  and  kept  boiling  by 
the  charcoal  underneath.  Tea  is.  brought 
in  a  caddy  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  party, 
and  a  black  earthenware  teapot.  Madame 
proceeds  to  make  tea,  first  ascertaining 
that  the  water  boils,  and  when  the  first 
round  is  poured  out,  removes  the  lid  of 
the  kettle,  and  puts  the  little  black  teapot 
in  its  place.  There  is  clearly  an  under- 
standing between  the  coppersmith  and  the 
potter  as  to  the  size  of  teapots  and  kettle- 
lids,  for  the  fit  seems  exact,  and  the  tea  is 
kept  hot,  |is  it  needs  to  be  in  the  open-air. 
Thus,  after  the  manner  of  the  nursery 
rhyme,  the  fire  begins  to  boil  the  kettle, 
the  kettle  begins  to  warm  the  pot,  the  pot 
begins  to  make  the  tea,  and  the  tea,  pre- 
sumably, begins  to  warm  its  drinkers,  for 
they  seem  happy  enough  in  a  quiet,  self- 
contained  way.  They  are  not  listless,  these 
Dutch  drinkers  of  tea  (shade  of  Van 
Danck !),  but  they  cannot  be  pronounced 
festive.  Evidently  they  are  contented 
folk,  well-off  in  the  world's  goods,  and 
careful  of  them.  There  are  no  peals  of 
laughter,  no  flashing  gestures,  no  demon- 
strativeness  of  any  kind,  and  yet  these 
Dutch  folk  are  not  sad.  They  are  "  gentle, 
yet  not  dull,"  happy,  yet  not  boisterous — 
perhaps,  nicely-modulated  cheerfulness  is 
the  best  term  by  which  to  indicate  their 
mental  condition.  Chatting  quietly  they 
advance  to  more  and  more  cups  of  tea, 
made  fresh  and  fresh  by  the  lady  presiding, 
far  too  good  a  housewife  to  have  lavished 
her  store  of  tea  on  the  first  brewing.  She 
appeals  to  the  caddy  and  the  ever-boiling 
kettle,  and  brews  interminable  tea  of 
excellent  strength  and  flavour.  The  old 
leaves  are  not  kept  stewing  till  they  grow 
bitter,  but  are  thrown  away  to  make 
room  for  a  fresh  supply.  What  is  the 
burden  of  the  conversation  of  these  good 
Dutch  burgesses  ?  Eirst,  the  music, 
spoken  of  with  knowledge  and  discretion ; 
secondly,  the  state  of  things  on  the 
"  Beurs  "  at  Amsterdam  ;  thirdly,  the  short- 
comings of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  his  son,  contemptuously  dubbed 
"  Citron  "  by  the  sublime  dandies  of  the 
Parisian  Jockey  Club,  who  look  down  upon 


him  with  the  scorn  of  the  viveur  par  sang 
for  him  who  sins  in  bad  form.  Yet 
"  Citron "  is  of  illustrious  birth — how 
illustrious  is  known  to  few  of  his  father's 
subjects,  I  did  not  ask  Vander  Veer  any 
questions  touching  the  family  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  who  have  done  some  great  and 
some  shabby  things,  the  great  predomi- 
nating, in  their  time  ;  but  I  have  of  ttimes 
asked  ordinary  Mynheer — Mynheer  of  the 
rail  way- carriage.  Mynheer  of  the  table 
d'hote — in  the  tone  of  an  intelligent  but 
ill-informed  foreigner,  where  Orange  was  ? 
Mynheer  has  generally  given  up  the  conun- 
drum, but  now  and  then  has  attempted  to 
bring  me  to  grief  by  mixing  Orange  with 
Nassau,  This  would  not  do,  I  returned 
to  the  charge,  "But  Orange,  why  Orange?" 
One  Mynheer — who  sat  on  my  right  at  the 
Hotel  d'Orange  table  d'hote,  and  ate  more 
vol-au-vent  a  la  Toulouse  than  I  thought 
mortal  man  could  contain,  besides  soup,  fish, 
cutlets,  and  chicken  with  salad,  and  stewed 
fruit,  eaten  together,  devoured  a  legion  of 
sweet  cakes — essayed  an  explanation  to  the 
effect  that  orange-coloured  scarves  were 
worn  by  the  retainers  of  Nassau-Orange, 
and  was  thunderstruck  when  I  asked  if 
there  were  not  a  Principality  of  Ox'ange 
somewhei-e  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Replete  Mynheer  put  this  down  at  once  as 
a  romance,  until  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
there,  so  far  as  passing  through  a  railway- 
station  would  count;  but  this  went  for 
little  with  positive  Mynheer,  who  declared 
that  it  could  not  be  the  right  Orange,  Poor 
Mynheer,  he  went  away  to  the  Hague — 
he  was  only  a  casual — and  had  a  bad 
night  of  it,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
rules  my  physician  lays  down  for  my 
guidance.  When  I  think  of  the  treble 
portion  of  everything  he  devoured ;  how 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  a  diamond-decked 
harridan  with  him,  seized  the  whole  of  the 
thin  part  of  a  magnificent  salmon,  defraud- 
ing me  thereby  of  the  only  edible  thing  I 
really  care  for,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
this  precious  pair  cleared  the  dish  of  pour- 
piers,  I  shudder  with  rage  and  scorn.  By- 
the-way,  why  have  we  no  pourpiers — "purs- 
lane," I  take  it — in  England  ?  It  is  a 
delightfully  subacid  vegetable,  delicious  in 
hot  weather,  not  altogether  unlike  sorrel, 
but  sharpe  and  more  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Of  the  manner  of  life  at  Scheveningen 
there  is  little  to  tell.  We  rise,  not  too 
early,  and  descend  to  what  is  called  coffee, 
not  breakfast — a  species  of  compromise 
between  the  French  cup  of  coffee  or  choco- 
late and  the  English  breakfast — including 
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the  consumption  of  a  couple  of  exquis- 
itely fresh  eggs.  Shortly  after  this  the 
London  daily  papers — of  yesterday — come 
in,  and  The  Independance  Beige,  The  Cour- 
rier  de  Scheveningue,  The  Moniteur  des 
Bains,  and  so  forth ;  and,  the  sun  being 
up,  there  is  a  choice  of  four  amusements. 
One  of  these  is  a  ride  in  the  car  to  the 
Hague,  to  gaze  once  more  on  Paul  Potter's 
beautiful  "Jonge  Stier" — i.e.  bull-calf, 
not  bull,  as  Englishmen  ridiculously  call 
it — and  the  marvellous  "Lesson  in  Ana- 
tomy," by  Rembrandt.  These,  however, 
are  only  two  among  a  thousand  pictures 
worth  seeing  in  the  public  and  private 
collections  at  the  Hague.  The  second 
sport  is  to  wander  over  the  sandhills,  till 
one  is  as  tired  as  with  walking  over  soft 
snow  at  a  steep  elevation.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  quickly  all  sense  of  locality 
is  lost  among  the  dunes.  One  is  so  like 
the  other  that,  like  our  South  Downs — 
the  hills,  not  the  sheep — ^they  bewilder 
the  pedestrian  cousumedly.  There  is 
everywhere  the  same  loose  sand,  the  same 
tufts  of  harsh  grass — which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  ordinary  herbage  that  a 
Chinaman's  back  hair  does  to  that  of  a 
blonde  Madchen — the  same  sky,  the  same 
tufts  of  wild  thyme.  The  sea  is  com- 
pletely shut  from  view,  and  the  only  sign  of 
life  is  in  the  multitudinous  butterflies,  and 
a  rabbit  ever  and  anon  starting  up  and 
making  for  his  burrow.  The  third  amuse- 
ment is  to  walk  into  the  village  of  Sche- 
veningen,  past  the  boats  and  their  attendant 
fisher-folk.  Without  doubt  the  village  is 
interesting  in  its  way,  and  the  costumes  of 
the  natives  are  droll.  Dutch  fishermen 
love  not  blue  in  their  raiment,  and  rejoice 
to  clothe  themselves  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  kind  of  thick  duffel,  absolutely  black  in 
hue,  giving  them  the  air  of  sweeps  who 
have  run  away  to  sea.  Scheveningen 
damsels  array  themselves  like  unto  Solomon 
in  his  glory,  so  far  as  their  lights  will 
enable  them.  Eschewing  the  adhesive 
raiment  beloved  by  Clara  Veer  Vander 
Veer,  the  Scheveningen  vrouw  displays  an 
amplitude  of  petticoat  recalling  the  best 
days  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  a  tight- 
fitting  bodice  completes  her  costume — 
.saving  the  winged  headdress  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
walk  into  the  village  to  observe  the  cos- 
tumes, as  the  better-favoured  damsels  often 
appear  on  the  promenade  in  the  evening, 
to  the  great  strengthening  of  local  colour  in 
the  eyes  of  all  save  Mr.  Tattenham,  who 
declares  that  they  are  paid  to  do  it.     The 


same  eminent  authority  insists  that  there 
is  something  wrong  about  Holland,  and 
that  it  is  not  like  the  pictures — not  ac- 
cording to  sample.  Five  several  times  did 
he  drag  me  to  Scheveningen  proper  to  see 
"boors  regaling."  He  urged  that  they 
must  regale  at  some  time  or  other.  It 
was  in  all  the  pictures.  Teniers,  Ostade, 
Brauwor,  all  agreed  upon  this  point,  that 
the  boor  regaled,  and  he  was  bound 
to  keep  up  the  character.  But  he 
didn't.  We  did  not  see  anybody  re- 
gale at  all,  and  in  despair  took  to 
the  fourth  amusement  of  the  place.  This 
consists  in  hiring  a  chair — a  vast  chair 
of  wickerwork,  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  porter's  chair — and  sitting  in  it  on 
the  sand  as  near  the  edge  of  the  sea  as 
might  be.  With  a  little  management, 
such  as  turning  their  backs  to  the  sun, 
these  chairs  may  be  made  to  provide  a 
grateful  shelter  against.  '&un  and  wind. 
They  are  single  and  double,  the  latter 
being  greatly  in  request  by  very  young 
people,  and  are  provided  with  a  footstool ; 
so  that  they  are  very  comfortable  for 
reading,  knitting,  smoking,  or  sleeping  in. 
They  have  extended  down  the  coast  as  far 
as  Ostend,  where,  however,  they  are  not 
in  great  request.  Probably  the  same 
reason  which  has  prevented  their  adoption 
at  Ostend  has  stood  in  their  way  in  this 
country.  They  have  every  virtue,  it  is 
true  ;  but  they  not  only  shelter  but  conceal 
the  occupant.  What  I  should  like  to 
know  is,  the  use  of  a  delicious  seaside 
toilette  if  madame  is  to  be  buried  in  the 
vast  arms  of  a  porter's  chair  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  killing  costume  and  the 
scarlet  umbrella  if  they  are  literally 
put  under  a  bushel  ?  I  am  sure  neither 
Ameliarann,  nor  Mary  Jane,  nor  'Arry, 
would  like  the  Dutch  chairs,  but  the 
peaceful  Hollanders — who  know  not  these 
folk,  and  who  would  shudder  at  them 
if  they  did — enjoy  their  bask  on  the 
sands  very  much ;  surrounded,  as  they 
mostly  are,  by  numerous  children  and  dogs. 
I  wonder  whether  my  reader  ever  saw  a 
Dutch  baby,  and  watched,  as  I  have,  its 
preternatural  gravity  and  grown-up  de- 
meanour. Dutch  children  make  their 
sand  bastions  and  trenches  like  other  little 
ones,  but  always  in  a  sober,  quiet,  business- 
like way,  and  with  an  air  vrhich  implies, 
"I  am  very  little  now.  I  know  I  am,  and 
you  think  I  am  young ;  but  I  have  lived 
before.  Bless  your  insular  soul,  I  was 
present  in  the  great  square  at  Brussels 
when  Egmout  and  Hooni  lost  their  beads. 
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I  mind  me  well  of  the  assassin's  shot  that 
slew  Williani  the  Taciturn,  and  of  the 
treachery  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  towards 

the  Grand  Pensionary.     I " 

It  is  sleepy  work,  after  all,  sitting  in  a 
portable  wicker  verandah,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  friendly  dog  woke  me  up.  There 
are  dogs  in  abundance  on  Scheveningen 
sands,  and  the  Dutch  dog  is  as  peculiar 
in  his  way  as  a  Dutch  baby.  It  does  not 
matter  what  breed  he  may  be  of,  he  is 
obliged  to  put  on  a  certain  outward  appear- 
ance. If  he  is  not  born  a  poodle,  he  must 
get  himself  made  as  near  unto  a  poodle  as 
may  be.  Scotch  terriers,  Maltese,  and 
even  Pomeranians,  are  all  cropped  and 
docked,  cut  and  combed,  trimmed  and 
clipped,  to  the  regulation  leonine  outline. 
It  is  true  that  a  Pomeranian,  with  his 
lovely  fox  face  and  his  poor  hind- quarters 
shaven,  and  his  tail  tufted,  to  look  like  a 
poodle,  is  a  forlorn  and  pitiable  object — 
more  absurd  even  than  a  Scotch  terrier 
similarly  martyred.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  other  walks 
of  life,  and  among  the  so-called  superior 
animals. 


STRANGE  BURIAL  ORDERS. 


Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded  of 
eccentric  personages,  who  have  exhibited 
their  oddity  of  character  even  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  final  disposition  of 
their  remains.  The  obituary  of  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1733  contains 
an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  John 
Underwood,  of  Whittlesea,  in  Cambridge- 
shire. When  the  burial  service  was  over 
an  arch  was  turned  over  the  coffin,  in 
which  was  placed  a  small  piece  of  white 
marble  with  this  inscription : 

IJON   OMNIS   MORIAB.      1733. 

The  six  gentlemen  who  followed  him  to 
the  grave  sang  the  last  stanza  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Horace.  No  bell  was 
tolled,  none  but  the  six  gentlemen  invited 
to  the  funeral  (and  no  relation)  followed 
the  corpse.  The  coffin  was  painted  green, 
and  the  deceased  lay  in  it  with  all  his 
clothes  on.  Under  his  head  was  placed 
Sanadon's  Horace ;  at  his  feet,  Bentley's 
Milton ;  in  his  right  hand  a  small  Greek 
Testament,  inscribed  in  gold  letters  : 
EIMI  EN  TQ  2TAYQ,   J.U. ; 

in  his  left  hand  a  miniature   edition   of 
Horace,  lettered 

MVSISAMINS.    J.U.  ; 


and  Bentley's  Horace  under  his  back.  After 
the  ceremony  was  over  they  went  back  to 
his  house,  where  his  sister  had  provided  a 
cold  supper.  After  the  cloth  was  taken 
away,  the  gentlemen  sang  the  Thirty-first 
Ode  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace,  drank  a 
cheerful  glass,  and  went  home  about  eight 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Underwood  left  nearly 
six  thousand  pounds  to  his  sister,  on  con- 
dition of  her  observing  this  his  will,  order- 
ing her  to  give  each  of  the  gentlemen  ten 
guineas.  He  also  specially  desired  they 
would  not  come  in  black  clothes.  The 
will  ended  thus  :  '*  Which  done  I  would 
have  them  drink  a  cheerful  glass,  and 
think  no  more  of  John  Underwood."  From 
the  same  magazine  we  find  that,  on 
February  5th,  1751,  were  interred  at 
Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  coffin  and 
remains  of  a  farmer  of  that  place,  who  died 
February  Ist,  1721.  He  ordered  by  will 
that  his  estate,  which  was  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  should  be  enjoyed  by  his  two 
brothers,  who  were  clergymen,  and  if  they 
should  die,  by  his  nephew,  till  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  years,  when  he  supposed  he 
should  return  to  life,  and  then  it  was  to 
revert  to  him.  He  also  ordered  his  coffin 
to  be  placed  on  a  beam  in  the  barn,  locked, 
and  the  key  enclosed,  in  order  that  he 
might  let  himself  out.  The  brothers  carried 
out  his  strange  request,  allowing  him  to 
remain  in  the  barn  four  days  longer  than 
the  specified  time,  when  they  interred  him. 
From  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  1801,  vol.  ii.  p.  3G7,  we  glean  our 
next  instance.  Mr.  Tilly,  once  the  owner 
of  Pentilly  House,  near  Cotehele,  Corn- 
wall, was  a  celebrated  atheist  of  the  last 
age.  He  had  by  rote  all  the  ribald  jests 
against  religion  and  Scripture,  but  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit  carried  him  a  degree 
farther  than  is  commonly  met  with  in  the 
annals  of  profaneness.  In  ridicule  of  the 
resurrection,  he  directed  his  executors  to 
place  his  dead  body  in  his  usual  garb,  and 
in  his  elbow-chair,  upon  the  top  of  a  hill ; 
and  to  arrange  on  a  table  before  him 
bottles,  glasses,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  In 
this  situation  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
immured  in  a  tower,  the  dimensions  of 
which  he  prescribed  ;  where  he  proposed, 
he  said,  patiently  to  await  the  event.  All 
this  was  done,  and  for  many  years  the 
tower  enclosing  its  tenant  remained  as  a 
monument  of  his  impiety.  The  country 
were  wont  to  shudder  as  they  passed. 

The  fear-struck  hind  with  superstitioua  gaze, 
Trembling  and  pale  the  unhallowed  tomb  surveys  j 
And  half  expected,  while  fear  chill' d  his  breast, 
To  see  the  spectre  of  its  impious  guest. 
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In  a  Manchester  museum  is' the  mummy 
of  a  lady  in  a  glass  case,  labelled  "The 
Mummy  of  Miss  Beswick."  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
Thomas  de  Qaincey  in  his  Autobiographic 
Sketches,  Works,  1863,  vol.  xiy.  p.  433. 
He  says  it  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Charles  White,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
Manchester  surgeon,  and  describes  it  as 
"  that  of  a  lady  who  had  been  attended 
medically  for  some  years  by  Mr.  White, 
and  had  owed  much  alleviation  of  her 
sufferings  to  his  inventive  skill.  She  had 
therefore  felt  herself  called  upon  to  memo- 
rialise her  gratitude  by  a  very  large  bequest 
— not  less,  I  have  heard,  than  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  but  with  the  condition 
annexed  to  the  gift,  that  she  should  be 
embalmed  as  perfectly  as  the  resources 
of  the  art  in  London  and  Paris  could  ac- 
complish ;  and  that  once  a  year  Mr.  White, 
accompanied  by  two  witnesses  of  credit, 
should  withdraw  the  veil  from  her  face. 
The  lady  was  placed  in  a  common  English 
clock-case,  having  the  usual  glass  face." 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  White  in  1813,  the 
greater  part  of  his  anatomical  collection 
was  presented  to  the  museum  of  the  Man- 
chester Lying-in  Hospital  by  his  son.  In 
1783,  the  remains  of  Margaret,  wife  of 
Richard  Coosins,  of  Gravesend,  were  depo- 
sited under  a  mural  monument  above 
ground  in  Caxton  Church,  Kent.  In  the 
monument  was  fitted  a  glass  door,  covered 
with  a  green  curtain,  and  having  a  lock 
and  key.  The  coffin,  which  is  a  mahogany 
one,  rests  upon  trestles,  and  the  lid  is  not 
nailed  down.  The  lid  and  all  round  the 
coffin  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  the 
lady  was  buried  in  a  costly  dress  of  scarlet 
satin.  A  similar  case  is  noticed  by  Brewer 
in  his  London  and  Middlesex,  vol.  iv.  1816. 
In  a  small  apartment  leading  to  the  gallery 
at  the  west  end  of  the  parish  church  of 
Staines,  are  two  unburied  coffins  contain- 
ing human  remains.  They  are  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  and  richly  embel- 
lished, placed  side  by  side  on  tressles  ;  they 
severally  contain  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Jessie,  the  wife  of  Frederick  Campbell, 
Esq.,  who  died  1812,  and  of  Henry  Caul- 
field,  Esq.,  who  died  1808. 

An  eccentric  character,  named  Pilk- 
ington,  but  better  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  Squire  Hawley,  was  buried  a  few 
years  ago  at  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster,  in 
his  own  garden,  amid  the  graves  of  his 
rinderpest-stricken  cattle.  He  was  laid 
oat  in  full  hunting  costume,  including 
spurs  and  whip  ;  and  was  placed  in  a  stone 


coffin  weighing  upwards  of  a  ton,  which 
had  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave  by  means 
of  a  crane.  His  old  pony  was  shot,  and 
buried  at  his  feet,  and  at  his  head  were 
entombed  the  bodies  of  his  favourite  dog 
and  an  old  fox.  The  deceased  left  the 
whole  of  his  estate  to  his  groom,  John 
Vickers,  on  condition  that  the  funeral 
arrangements  were  carried  out  according 
to  his  expressed  wish.  Should  he  fail  to 
fulfil  every  detail,  the  property  was  to  go 
to  the  priest  of  Doncaster,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

On  March  24.th,  1837,  there  died  at 
Primrose  Cottage,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
Mr.  John  Guy,  aged  sixty- four.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  brick  grave  in  the 
Hughenden  churchyard  ;  on  a  marble  slab 
on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  is  inscribed  :  "  Here 
without  nail  or  shroud,  doth  lie,  or  covered 
with  a  pal],  John  Guy.  Born  May  17th, 
1773  ;  died  May  24fch,  1837."  On  his  grave- 
stone are  the  following  lines  : 

In  coffin  made  •without  a  nail, 
Without  a  shroud  his  limbs  to  hide ; 

For  what  can  pomp  or  show  avail. 
Or  velvet  pall  to  swell  the  pride. 

Mr.  Guy  was  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  and  was  a  native  of  Gloucester- 
shire. His  grave  and  coffin  were  made 
under  his  own  direction  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  previous  to  his  death ;  he 
wrote  the  inscriptions  himself;  gave  the 
orders  for  his  funeral ;  and  wrapped  in 
separate  pieces  of  paper  five  shillings 
for  each  of  the  bearers.  The  coffin  was 
very  neatly  made,  and  looked  more  like  a 
piece  of  cabinet  work  for  the  drawing- 
room,  than  a  receptacle  for  the  dead. 

Misers  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
carried  their  characteristic  penury  into  the 
arrangements  for  their  interment.  Edward 
Nokes,  of  Hornchurcb,  was  buried  in  the 
following  curious  manner :  A  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  he  hastened  by 
excessive  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits,  he 
gave  strict  charge  that  his  coffin  should 
not  have  a  nail  in  it,  which  order  was 
actually  carried  into  effect,  the  lid  being 
made  fast  with  hinges  of  cord  ;  instead  of 
going  to  the  expense  of  a  coffin-plate,  the 
initials  E.  N.  were  cut  in  the  wood  of  tho 
lid.  His  shroud  was  made  of  a  pound  of 
wool.  To  avoid  having  to  hire  a  pall,  tho 
coffin  was  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  was 
carried  by  six  men,  to  each  of  whom, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  deceased, 
was  given  half-a-crown.  Also,  by  his  par- 
ticular desire,  no  one  who  followed  him 
to  the  grave  was  attired  in  mourning.  The 
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undertaker  had  on  a  scarlet  waistcoat  and 
blue  coafc. 

Another  case  was  that  of  Thomas  Pitt, 
a  Warwickshire  miser.  It  is  said  that  some 
weeks  previous  to  the  sickness  which  ter- 
minated his  despicable  career,  he  went  to 
several  undertakers  in  quest  of  a  cheap 
coffin.  Yet  at  his  death  he  left  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
in  the  public  funds. 


AN  ISLAND    PRINCESS. 

BY  THEO.    GIFT. 
A   5ST0RT  IN   SEVEN    CHAPTEKS.        CHAPTER   VI. 

Was  he  sorry,  or  only  angry  with  her  ? 
Asking  himself  the  question  over  and 
over  again  in  his  tiny  cabin  on  board  the 
Parnassus,  Keith  could  not  answer  yea  or 
nay.  All  he  knew  was  that  it  had  been 
for  her  own  sake  and  to  spare  her  from 
doing  a  foolish  thing  that  he  had  spoken  ; 
and  that  she  had  dismissed  him  the  house 
in  consequence.  "  Never  to  speak  to  her 
again !  "  How  had  he  spoken  to  merit 
such  a  sentence  ?  He  had  lost  his  temper, 
he  remembered  that,  but  her  childish  wil- 
fulness had  provoked  him ;  and  now  she  had 
forbidden  him  to  address  her  again.  Did 
she  really  mean  it  ?  No  answer  to  this 
question  either  ;  and  yet  how  it  tormented 
him  !  He  was  dismissed,  while  Swanage 
had  gone  in  with  his  flowers  :  S  wanage  who 
was  his  inferior,  and  who  had  dared  to  in- 
sult her  !  Well,  that  was  woman's  justice 
all  the  world  over,  and  what  did  it  matter 
after  all  ?  He  was  much  happier  away 
from  them. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  third  .day  of  his 
exile,  he  could  bear  the  sting  of  it  no 
longer ;  and  taking  his  pride  in  both  hands, 
walked  up  to  Mr.  Coniston's  house,  and 
asked  if  the  young  mistress  of  it  were  at 
home.  The  servant  told  him  no,  neither 
she  nor  her  father.  The  latter  was  down 
at  Government  House  on  business,  and 
Miss  Jean  had  gone  out  riding  about  ten 
minutes  before.  With  a  party  ?  No,  all 
by  herself,  and  Diego,  the  stableman,  had 
told  her  that  Brown  Jenny  had  a  cold  and 
was  better  in  the  paddock  ;  but  Miss  Jean 
said  her  head  ached,  and  that  she  wouldn't 
take  the  mare  far.  She  was  only  going 
to  the  White  Rocks,  and  the  little  ride 
would  do  her  good.  The  White  Rocks 
were  a  favourite  haunt  of  Miss  Jean's,  the 
old  woman  added ;  perhaps  Mr.  Fenwick 
knew  them  ?  Keith  did  know  them ; 
knew  the  othei  fact  as  well ;  for  Jean  had 
confided  it  to  him,  and  had  introduced  him 


to  the  place  in  one  of  their  rare  spells  of 
amicableness.  He  said  nothing,  however, 
but  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  missed  her, 
and  going  straight  to  an  inn  hard  by, 
hired  a  horse,  and  rode  slowly  out  of  the 
settlement. 

Where  was  he  going  ?  After  her  ?  And 
why  ?  Had  she  not  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt, and  bade  him  never  come  near  her 
again ;  and  was  he,  Keith  Fenwick,  going 
to  bow  his  head  to  such  treatment  from  a 
wild  little  girl  of  the  colonies  ?  He  told 
himself  no,  most  decidedly  not ;  and  yet  he 
rode  on,  never  swerving  or  turning  to  the 
right  or  left,  with  his  brain  in  a  whirl, 
and  his  pulses  throbbing  as  they  had 
never  throbbed  yet,  till  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  White  Rooks. 

They  stood  up,  a  great  pile  of  granite, 
a  hundred  feet  above  a  little  sandy  beach, 
washed  by  the  foaming  waves  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  approached  from  above  by 
a  long  expanse  of  flat,  broken  country, 
across  which  he  was  riding,  and  which 
was  covered  with  patches  of  fern,  fast 
turning  to  bronze  and  ruddy  gold  under 
the  turquoise  blue  of  a  midsummer's  sky. 
Except  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  closing 
in  three  sides  of  the  horizon,  there  was 
not  another  object  to  break  the  view  ;  not 
a  house  or  spire  or  shrub  ;  not  another 
human  being ;  only  the  wide  brown  plain,^ 
dotted  in  the  distance  with  a  drove  of 
the  half-wild  island  cattle,  with  the  broad 
blue  sea  beyond ;  and  these  rocks  stand- 
ing up  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  about 
twenty  feet  high  on  the  island  side.  Coming 
nearer  them  he  saw  something  else  as  well : 
a  horse,  saddled,  but  without  any  rider,, 
feeding  quietly  under  their  shadow. 

She  was  there  then,  though  he  could 
not  see  her  ;  and  at  first  his  impulse  was 
to  turn  his  horse's  head  and  ride  past 
without  stopping.  God  knows  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him,  better  for  both, 
if  he  had  done  so.  What  should  he  stop  for  ? 
What  was  she  to  him  ?  But  then  something 
in  her  face,  some  look  in  her  sweet,  liquid, 
proud,  brown  eyes,  as  she  had  turned  them 
on  him  that  evening  at  her  father's  gate, 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  rode  on  doggedly. 

"  Surely  the  islands  are  not  hers,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  She  showed  me  the 
place  herself.  Why  shouldn't  I  visit  it 
again  whether  she  be  there  or  not  ?  She 
can  turn  me  out  of  her  own  house,  of  course ; 

but  here,  in  these  wilds "  and  yet  he 

knew  that  Jean's  own  drawing-room  was 
not  more  sacred  to  her  than  this  place 
where  he  was  going  to  seek  her  ;  and  felt 
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a  sort  of  wrath  and  scorn  at  himself  as  he 
said  it.  A  narrow  cleft  in  the  rocks  he 
was  nearing  led  to  it.  You  passed  through, 
expecting  to  find  yourself  on  the  edge  of  a 
perpendicular  cliff,  and,  instead,  saw  a 
narrow  path  like  a  flight  of  natural  steps 
very  steep  and  slippery,  leading  down  to 
a  flat  table-like  ledge  about  thirty  feet 
long  by  twelve  wide,  carpeted  with  thick 
short  grass,  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  terminating  in  a  preci- 
pice against  which  in  winter  the  wild  fury 
of  the  waves  used  to  break  with  volumes 
of  spray  and  a  sound  of  mighty  thunder, 
flecking  the  nest  above  with  flakes  of  cream 
white  foam. 

Jean  called  this  place  "her  summer 
parlour  ; "  and,  indeed,  if  you  did  not  mind 
a  roof  formed  by  God's  own  sky,  and  a 
window  extending  along  all  one  side  and 
looking  out  on  nothing  but  the  blue  limit- 
less ocean,  with  one  long  spur  of  snow- 
white  cliffs  backed  by  a  dark  mountain 
range  running  out  to  the  eastward,  a 
pleasanter  parlour  could  hardly  be  found. 
The  sea-gulls  swept  above  it,  tossing  their 
sharp  white  wings  in  circling  curves,  or 
swooped  down,  dart-like,  as  the  glittering 
body  of  some  fish  rose  to  the  surface  of 
the  waves  below.  Far  overhead  the  huge 
vulture  soared,  a  dark  blot  in  the  summer 
sky,  a  darker  shadow  on  the  gay  green 
grass  below ;  and  in  the  most  sheltered 
corner  under  the  rocks  half  lay,  half  sat, 
Jean  Coniston,  cast  carelessly  on  the 
ground,  her  arms  resting  on  a  fragment  of 
moss-grown  stone,  and  her  small  dark 
head  laid  upon  them.  She  was  so  still, 
so  motionless,  that  at  first  Keith  fancied 
she  was  sleeping,  and  hesitated,  with  a 
natural  impulse  of  delicacy,  about  break- 
ing on  her  slumbers ;  but  then  something 
— was  it  a  desolate,  sorrowful  air  in  the 
recumbent  lines  of  that  little  lonely  figure  ? 
— made  him  change  his  mind,  sending  all 
the  blood  in  his  body  to  his  heart  in  a  hot 
rush,  and  he  came  down  the  rocky  stair- 
case  with  swiftly  determined  steps.  There 
was  no  going  back  now. 

Jean  had  risen  before  he  got  to  her. 
There  was  a  scarlet  spot  on  eithter  delicate 
cheek,  and  tear  stains  under  the  lovely 
eyes.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
look  more  beautiful  than  as  she  stood 
there  with  her  dark,  slender  figure  drawn 
up  against  the  background  of  green-blue 
sea  and  sky,  and  the  breeze  blowing  the 
soft  hair  off  her  brow,  and  the  panting 
breath  coming  and  going  upon  the 
crimson  flower  of  her  mouth.  He  had 
meant  to  express  surprise  at  finding  her 


there,  to  apologise  for  disturbing  her ;  but 
all  that  went  out  of  his  head  at  the  sight 
of  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  her,  and  said  only  one 
word  instead,  her  name.  But  Jean  had 
knotted  her  slender  fingers  behind  her 
back ;  and  there  was  nothing  but  real, 
honest  anger  in  her  tone  as  she  answered 
him  : 

"  Mr.  Fenwick,  what  have  you  come 
here  for  ?  I  told  you  I  could  not  see  you 
any  more  ;  and  you  had  no  right  to  follow 
me  where  you  know  I  come  to  be  alone. 
You  have  always  been  rude  and  dis- 
courteous to  me,  and  I  bore  it.  The  other 
day  you  insulted  me,  and  I  would  not  bear 
it  any  longer;  but  what  you  are  doing 
now  is  worse  than  anything  that  you  have 
said ;  and  you  know  it,  because  you  are  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  gentleman,  and 
do  not  need  to  be  taught  what  is  right  or 
manly." 

There  was  a  truth  and  dignity  in  her 
whole  air  and  tone,  even  in  the  pose  of  her 
proud  young  head,  which  said  more  than 
her  words,  and  brought  a  shamed  colour 
into  Keith's  face.  Of  course  she  was 
right.  What  business  had  he  to  be  there  ? 
In  a  humbler  voice  than  he  had  ever  yet 
used  to  her  he  answered  her  : 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  You  are  quite  right. 
It  was  a  wrong  thing  to  do,  an  ungentle- 
manly  one,  perhaps,  but  I  wanted "  his 

breath  came  a  little  short,  and  he  paused. 
"  Jean,"  he  said,  coming  nearer,  with  a 
little  break  in  big  voice  "do  you  know 
that  we  are  going  away  in  one  more 
week  ?  I  only  heard  of  it  to-day,  and  I 
could  not  bear  my  exile  any  longer.  Can't 
you  forgive  me  ?  I  was  a  brute  to  speak 
to  you  as  I  did,  but  you  don't  know — I 
never  meant  to  offend  you.  My  God ! 
if  you  only  knew !  " 

Jean  made  no  answer.  I  doubt  if  she 
heard  anything  beyond  those  words,  "  we 
are  going  away  in  a  week."  The  scarlet 
spots  had  died  quite  out  of  her  brave 
young  face ;  even  her  lips  were  pale  ;  the 
purple  cloud  shadows  drifting  across  her 
face  like  a  pall  upon  the  grey  rocks  and 
the  little  yellow  blossoms  in  the  sunlit 
grass,  but  she  said  nothing ;  only  the 
waves  broke  with  a  roll  of  solemn  music 
on  the  sands  below,  and  Keith  came  nearer 
yet  and  spoke  again : 

*'  Is  it  beyond  pardon,"  he  said  a  little 
bitterly  "  oven  when  a  man  asks  it  of  you, 
as  I  do  now,  owning  himsulf  wrong  P  Of 
course  I  had  no  right  to  take  you  to  task, 

to Do  you  think  if  you  had  been  like 

any  other  woman  to  me  that  I  would  have 
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cared  ?  But  it  was  because  you  were  not; 
and  because  another  man  could  not  under- 
stand, and  spoke  impertinently  of  you  .  .  . 
It  was  that  maddened  me  ;  that,  and  the 
feeling  that  I  could  not  take  him  by 
the  throat,  and  choke  the  words  out  of 
him  there  and  then.  Jean,  have  you  any 
idea  what  you  are  to  me,  how  fair,  and 
sweet,  and  precious  ?  Do  you  know  that 
you  are  so  sacred  in  my  eyes  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  another  hand  touch  yours  over 
freely,  another  gaze  rest  on  you  except  in 
reverence.  Take  the  truth  if  you  will.  I 
love  you,  Jean.  I  never  loved  any  woman 
in  this  world  before  ;  but  you  are  not  like 
any  other.  My  darling,  can't  you  forgive 
me  ?  You  have  conquered  me  so,  that  I 
seem  to  have  nothing  left  in  life  unless 
you  love  me.  Jean,"  looking  into  her  face 
with  desperate,  hungry  entreaty,  "  do  you 
think  you  could,  if  you  tried  ?  Hush ! 
don't  answer  me  hastily.  I  won't  ask  you 
for  a  word ;  only  if  you  could — ay,  even 
ever  so  little,  be  pitiful,  and  don't  shrink 
from  me  now." 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  as  he  spoke, 
drawing  her  slim  young  figure  towards 
him  till  he  held  it  in  a  firm  clasp,  held  it  for 
one  moment  against  the  passionate  beating 
of  his  heart,  and  bent  his  knee  before  her, 
as  in  old  days  men  have  bent  and  clung 
to  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Queen  to  save 
them  in  their  hour  of  despair.  And  Jean 
did  not  shrink,  only  trembled  very  much ; 
and  when  he  asked  her,  with  tears  of 
agitation  in  the  blue  eyes  which  had 
always  looked  so  cold  and  critical  before  : 
"  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  you  really  care  for  me, 
my  love  ?  "  laid  her  small,  brown  haud,  flower 
cool,  upon  his  brow,  and  answered  softly  : 

"  Only  you  must  not  scold  me  again ; 
for  I  think  I  have  cared  for  you  all  the 
time ;  and  it  hurt  me — you  do  not  know 
how  it  hurt  me — when  you  spoke  so." 

Only  one  week !  Keith's  news  had  been 
quite  correct ;  and  there  was  only  that 
now  before  the  two  lovers,  who  twenty- 
four  hours  back  were  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  one  another.  One  week,  seven 
days,  a  short  time  for  those  who  have  but 
just  entered  into  Paradise,  and  know  that 
at  the  end  the  flaming  sword  of  separation 
is  before  them  ;  harshly,  cruelly  short, 
and  dwindling  so  rapidly  from  seven  to 
six,  and  thence  to  four  and  two,  until  the 
last  day  has  come,  and  only  a  few  hours 
lie  between  the  pair,  whose  lives  had 
suddenly  flashed  into  unity,  and  the  parting 
which — bad  to  both — seemed  worse  than 
death  to  one  at  least  of  them. 


To  Jean  this  week  had  been  like  a  dream: 
one  long  dream  of  happiness,  too  new  and 
too  intense  for  any  realising ;  a  dream 
which  had  changed  her  whole  nature  and 
made  her  shy  and  silent,  throwing  a  misty 
gentleness  into  her  eyes,  and  making  her 
shrink  from  loud  voices  and  gaiety,  and 
content  to  sit  quietly  with  her  head  resting 
on  her  lover's  shoulder,  and  his  arm  round 
her;  a  dream  which  so  intensified  and 
irradiated  the  exquisite  bloom  of  her  youth 
and  beauty,  that  Keith  himself  was  fain 
to  hold  her  so,  speechless  for  very  fulness 
of  words,  and  only  now  and  then  touching 
her  brow  and  lips  and  hair  with  mute, 
worshipping  caresses. 

No  one  else  knew  of  their  engagement ; 
for  though  Jean  had  no  fear  at  all  of  her 
father  making  any  objection — he  was  at 
once  too  careless  of,  and  indulgent  to  her 
— Keith  htid  begged  her  to  say  nothing 
on  the  subject  until  he  had  written  to  his 
own  parents  and  obtained  their  consent ; 
and  his  young  sweetheart  knew  too  little 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  was  too 
absolutely  reliant  on  her  lover's  wisdom 
and  superior  judgment,  to  dream  of  dis- 
obeying him.  Of  course,  the  fact  that 
"  the  woman  hater  was  hit  hard  at  last" 
was  soon  patent  to  everybody,  as  also  that 
Jean's  animosity  to  him  had  suddenly 
disappeared ;  but  no  one  guessed  how 
matters  really  stood  between  them,  and 
no  one  received  a  hint.  Keith's  brother 
oflB.cers  indeed  rather  resented  the  change 
as  it  was ;  for  before  Jean  had  seemed 
to  belong  to  them  all  equally ;  but  Fen- 
wick  was  not  an  easy  fellow  to  chaff ;  and 
after  all,  sailors'  visits  generally  ended  this 
way,  and  there  were  plenty  of  other  girls 
where  they  were  going.  He  might  have 
admired  her  openly  though,  they  agreed, 
instead  of  pretending  to  dislike  and  sneer 
at  the  dear  little  princess  through  three 
parts  of  their  stay. 

They  had  her  all  to  themselves  on  the 
last  morning,  however.  There  had  been 
numerous  and  heirty  farewells  spoken 
in  every  house  in  the  little  settlement; 
but  Mr.  Coniston's  was  fairly  besieged, 
and  its  owner's  hand  nearly  wrung  off, 
while  Jean  won  all  hearts'  allegiance  by 
the  unaffected  sorrow  in  her  sweet  face, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  tears  would 
well  up  into  her  eyes  as  she  said  : 

"  Good-bye.  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry 
you  are  going.  I  wish  you  could  have 
stayed  with  us." 

As  for  Fenwick,  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

His  turn  came  later.     He  had  seen  Jean 
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on  the  previous  evening,  and  had  arranged 
it  so  that  when  all  the  others  were  on 
board  he  should  come  to  say  good-bye  the 
last  of  all.  It  was  almost  dusk  then,  a 
calm,  beautiful  evening,  and  silvery  twi- 
light shadows  were  beginning  to  creep 
over  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  harbour,  and 
struggle  with  the  pale  yellow  light  yet 
lingering  in  the  western  sky.  Over  the 
water  came  the  clank  and  rattle  of  chains 
and  the  *  Heave-ho  !  "  of  the  sailors  getting 
ready  for  departure.  There  was  a  little 
crowd  of  people  on  deck,  and  another 
little  crowd  on  the  principal  pier,  all  waving 
hands  and  handkerchiefs.  Ton  could  see 
their  reflections  in  the  steel- grey  water, 
where  the  heavy  loggerhead  ducks  plashed 
and  dived,  making  great  circles  in  the 
shimmering  light.  Boats  were  plying 
busily  to  and  fro,  and  flags  flying.  No  one 
noticed  Keith  as  he  passed  through  the 
ever  open  door  of  the  survey  or- general's 
hospitable  house,  and  entered  the  little 
parlour  where  Jean  and  he  had  passed  so 
many  happy  hours. 

It  was  almost  dark  in  there — for  the 
window  was  small,  and  filled  up  by  a  great 
stand  of  scarlet  geraniums,  the  fragrance 
from  their  leaves  just  stirred  by  the  even- 
ing air — and  at  first  he  thought  the  room 
was  empty ;  then  something  rose  up  sud- 
denly out  of  the  dimmest  corner,  a  slender 
figure,  with  white  shadowy  face  and 
stretched- out  hands,  and  Keith  said 
hoarsely:  '*  Jean,  come  to  me,"  and  took  it 
in  his  arms,  and  let  it  cling  to  him  as 
though  nothing,  not  even  death,  should 
ever  tear  it  away. 

Neither  of  them  spoke.  Jean  was  cry- 
ing too  bitterly  for  any  words,  and  Keith's 
heart  was  full  of  a  host  of  thoughts,  fears, 
wishes,  vain  regrets,  and  bitter  remorse, 
which  till  then  had  been  resolutely  kept 
out  of  it  and  driven  away ;  and  the  minutes 
waned  and  dwindled  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  the  little  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  ticked  even  faster  and  faster  as  if 
hurrying  to  meet  the  moment  of  departure ; 
and  suddenly  a  great  deafening  "  boom  " 
burst  out  of  the  stillness,  drowning  the 
faint  hum  of  distant  voices,  making  win- 
dows shake  and  doors  rattle,  scaring  the 
sea-gulls  overhead,  and  echoing  and  re- 
echoing among  the  grey  old  hills  around 
— the  gun  from  the  flagship  summoning 
all  on  board. 

Keith  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
"That  is  for  me,"  he  said  hoarsely. 


"  Jean,  look  up  and  kiss  me  once  more. 
No,  lift  up  your  face,  I  must  see  it  again," 
and  as  she  obeyed,  and  his  gaze  rested  on 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  it,  all  marred  and 
quivering  with  the  intensity  of  her  sorrow, 
he  broke  out  passionately  : 

"Love,  for  pity's  sake  don't  look  so. 
Try  to  smile  for  my  sake,  and  say  some- 
thing, if  it's  only  a  word,  or  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself.  Jean,  my  poor  darling, 
we  have  been  happy,  have  we  not  ?  And 
it's  only  for  a  year.  I  shall  be  back  next 
summer.  I  will  be  back.  My  own,  as 
God  lives  I  will  be  true  to  you." 

Somehow  the  word  grated  on  the  girl's 
wrung  heart.  She  lifted  her  little  face, 
tear-white  and  weary,  from  her  lover's 
breast,  and  clasped  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  looking  at  him  with  such  a  world 
of  trusting,  wistful  love  as  was  pitiful  to 
behold.  V«. , 

"  True !  "  echoed  the  poor  luild,  half 
reproachfully.  "  Of  course  we  will  be 
true ;  but — oh  !  Keith,  Keith,  it  is  so 
hard  to  let  you  go." 

And  then,  as  he  strained  her  to  him  in 
a  last  embrace,  her  hands  suddenly  relaxed, 
her  head  drooped,  and  when  twenty  minutes 
later  the  noble  ship  Parnassus  sailed  out 
of  the  Narrows  amid  the  deafening  cheers 
of  those  on  deck  and  those  on  shore,  there 
was  only  one  house  in  the  settlement  with- 
out a  farewell  face  at  the  window — that 
where  Jean  Coniston  lay,  still  and  senseless 
on  the  floor,  with  the  pale  evening  light 
stealing  through  the  geranium- leaves  on 
her  white  rigid  face. 
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CHAPTER  XI.      HE   AND    SHE. 

Exactly  at  the  appointed  moment 
Edward  Danstan  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Thornton's  sitting-room,  and 
was  admitted.  He  had  passed  the  interval 
between  the  receipt  of  Laura's  message 
and  that  moment,  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
seemed  to  reproduce  and  resume  all  the 
varieties  of  feeling  that  he  had  experienced 
since  Esdaile's  words  had  knocked  over 
his  hopes,  like  a  second  Alnaschar's 
basket,  strewing  the  fragments  around  him, 
its  separate  ray  of  mocking  brightness 
shining  at  him  from  each  bit  of  the 
derisive  ruin.  Anger,  resentment,  jealousy  ; 
the  reojllion  against  fate  that  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  pangs  we  have  to  suffer, 
because  it  is  so  useless,  and  we  know  well 
that  it  is  so  ;  scorn  of  the  fickleness  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  of  himself  in  that  he 
had  trusted  that  light  and  fickle  nature  ; 
but  more  than  all,  stronger  than  all, 
turning  up  in  the  turmoil  oftener  than  all 
— as  we  may  note  some  particular  fragment 
of  the  waste  and  ruin  of  a  wreck  reap- 
pearing in  the  swirl  of  the  waves — the 
bitterness  of  disappointment  which  spoiled 
the  taste  of  all  good  fortune.  Kow,  as  he 
stood  for  a  moment,  divided  only  by  the 
door  from  her  presence,  the  vision  of  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  her  came  before  him, 
more  vividly  than  it  had  ever  come  during 
all  the  days  and  months  in  which  it  had 
been  his  constant  companion.  During 
that    moment,   the    truth    he    had    been 
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raging  at  for  so  many  hours  seemed 
suddenly  to.  have  become  impossible.  It 
could  not  be  that  in  another  moment  he 
should  see  Laura,  the  wife  of  another  man; 
no,  it  could  not  be. 

The  room  was  a  long  one,  with  a  wide 
window,  commanding  the  sea,  at  the 
farthest  end ;  and  there  Mrs.  Thornton 
was  seated ;  so  that,  when  the  door  closed 
behind  him,  Edward  Danstan  had  to  walk 
up  the  length  of  the  room  towards  the 
well-remembered  figure,  the  same,  yet  so 
different.  And  before  he  had  walked  up  to 
the  window,  the  thing  which  had  seemed 
so  impossible  to  him  only  a  minute  before 
became  of  all  facts  the  most  real  and 
evident.  And  yet  Laura  said  nothing  but : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Captain  Dunstan  ?  " 
and  did  nothing  but  hold  out  her  hand. 
He  could  not  take  it;  he  drew  back  one 
step,  and  Laura,  without  any  embarrass- 
ment, substituted  for  the  proffered  saluta- 
tion a  gesture  which  invited  him  to  be 
seated.  What  had  become  of  all  his 
anger,  and  all  his  resolution  to  express  it? 
He  could  not  even  ask  himself  that 
question  in  his  thoughts,  though  he  put 
it  to  himself  afterwards  ;  for  the  moment 
everything  was  set  aside  by  the  impression 
which  Laura's  look  and  manner  produced 
upon  him.  He  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
speak,  and  took  the  chair  she  pointed  to. 

Was  the  great  defeat  this  woman  had 
already  inflicted  upon  him  to  be  followed 
up  by  a  total  rout  ?  He  now  knew  it  had 
been  her  own  doing.  The  self-possessed 
young  woman,  graceful,  richly  dressed, 
mistress  of  herself  and  the  position,  who 
thus  received  the  man  whose  life  she  had 
spoiled  for  him,  was  not  the  timid  girl 
whom  he  hgbd  parted  from,  capable  of  only 
a  feeble  kind  of  partisanship  towards  her 
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father,  and  the  almost  unresisting  victim 
of  her  mother's  temper.  The  fair  face 
was  unchanged,  but  he  hardly  saw  its 
rich,  dark,  sparkling  beauty  ;  so  startled 
was  he  by  the  revelation  of  change  of 
another  kind  in  Laura.  Edward  Dnnstan 
was  quite  right;  there  was  a  great  altera- 
tion in  her,  but  he  antedated  it,  and  he 
misinterpreted  it. 

"  You  have  only  just  returned,  I  believe," 
Mrs.  Thornton  said,  ignoring  his  silence 
and  his  embarrassment,  but  perfectly  alive 
to  the  alteration  in  his  appearance,  and 
reading  correctly  the  tale  of  illness  and 
menta,l  suffering  in  his  face.  Perhaps  she 
never  took  account  with  herself  of  the 
effort  by  which  she  maintained  her  self- 
command,  and  persevered  in  the  role 
she  had  resolved  to  sustain  from  the 
moment  in  which  Dunstan's  request  for 
an  interview  had  reached  her,  and  she 
had  decided  on  acceding  to  it ;  but  if  she 
ever  did  take  such  account,  it  must  have 
surprised  her  with  its  revelation  of  latent 
energy. 

"  I  have  only  just  returned,"  said 
Dunstan,  at  length  mastering  himself,  "  I 
reached  England  yesterday ;  last  evening 
I  saw  you  arrive  here,  and  I  have  come 
to " 

"To  see  an  old  friend,  who  is  very  happy 
to  welcome  you  back  to  England." 

He  was  quick  enough  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  her  tone,  although  he  was 
far  from  fathoming  its  motive.  He  knew 
that  she  intended  to  convey  to  him  that 
the  past  was  a  sealed  book,  and  that  she 
had  admitted  him  as  a  visitor,  probably 
because  that  was  a  less  embarrassing 
course  than  a  refusal  to  see  him  would 
have  been.  He  had  no  means  of  estimating 
either  what  the  interview  cost  her,  in 
regret  and  self-restraint,  or  the  advantage 
over  him  which  she  possessed  in  pre- 
paration for  the  possibility  of  such  an 
interview  and  of  all  that  it  might  imply. 
He  believed  her  to  be  merely  cold  and 
callous;  he  discarded  pity  for  the  weakness 
and  cowardice  which  he  had  admitted  as 
belonging  to  her  character,  ceasing  to 
believe  that  she  had  been  actuated  by 
these  only ;  he  believed  now  that  it  had 
been  her  own  doing,  her  own  fault,  and 
though  he  suffered  no  less  keenly  than 
before,  this  new  phase  of  feeling  made 
him  as  hard  and  as  determined  as  Laura 
herself.  At  least  she  should  know  that 
he  thoroughly  despised  her.  Did  he  ? 
Was  it  contempt  that  was  throbbing  so 
painfully  in  his  heart  and  brain  ?  At  least 


he  believed  that  it  was,  and  it  was  all  the 
better  he  should  so  believe. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "not  altogether  for 
that  purpose.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for 
an  explanation  which  I  have  a  right  to 
expect.  Remembering  how  you  and  I 
parted,  you  cannot  deny  that  you  owe  me, 
at  least,  an  explanation  of  your  conduct. 
You  have  treated  me  very  ill." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  wise  in  demand- 
ing an  explanation,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton, 
gently,  "  and  if  you  persist  in  doing  so, 
we  cannot  for  the  future  meet  as  friends." 

"  I  don't  care  about  that.  We  could 
not  meet  as  friends  in  any  case;  I  have  no 
fancy  for  shams  of  that  kind.  There  was 
no  such  pretence  between  us  when  we 
parted ;  there  never  can  be  any  such 
pretence  on  my  side." 

"  Then  you  have  done  very  wrong  in 
asking  me  to  see  you,"  said  Laura,  and 
her  colour  rose.  "  If  you  and  1  are  not 
to  meet  as  friends,  we  cannot  meet  at  all. 
You  can  hardly  wish  for  a  scene  of  useless 
recrimination,  and  I,  most  undoubtedly, 
shall  not  submit  to  it." 

Dunstan  looked  at  her  with  curiosity, 
with  perhaps  just  a  shade  of  insolence, 
and  rose. 

"  You  dismiss  me  summarily,  Mrs. 
Thornton,"  he  said,  "but  in  that  you  only 
exercise  your  womanly  privilege  of  in- 
justice. I  have,  of  course,  no  redress,  but 
you  make  it  plain  to  me  that  you,  on  your 
side,  have  no  excuse.  I  must  obey  you, 
and  ask  no  explanation  ;  but  at  least  you 
will  have  to  remember  in  the  midst  of  your 
own  happiness  that  you  have  ruined  mine. 
I  would  rather  not  think  so  badly  of  you 
even  yet,  as  to  believe  that  you  will  enjoy 
the  knowledge.  I  can  declare  to  you, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  that  my  truth 
to  you  never  wavered,  and  that  all  the 
worth  of  my  good  fortune  to  me  was  that 
it  set  me  free  to  seek,  or,  as  I  thought, 
like  a  fool,  to  claim  you.  I  hurried  back 
to  England  when  the  news  of  it  reached 
me,  full  of  the  hope  which  you  allowed 
me  to  cherish,  to  find,  only  yestLidny,  tliat 
I  was  too  late." 

"  Did   you   not    know   until    yesterriay 

that    I "    she   paused,    and   this   first 

sign  of  weakness  gave  him  an  advantage. 
If  she  would  parley  with  him  at  all,  nhe 
was  abandoning  the  line  she  had  in  tlic 
first  instance  taken  up.  As  for  her,  ttiis 
was  a  new  view  cf  the  matter ;  she  under- 
stood the  man  liefore  her  was  sufftring 
under  a  freshly  inflicted  shofk  ;  that  this 
was  not  the  fulfilment  of  a  deliberately- 
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formed  purpose,  on  which  he  had  been 
brooding  daring  a  long  journey ;  there 
was  not  so  much  need  as  she  had  thought 
for  being  on  her  guard  with  him,  and 
against  herself. 

"  I  did  not  know  until  yesterday  that  you 
were  married.  Until  I  saw  you  alight  at 
the  door  of  this  place,  I  believed  you  to 
be  Laura  Chumleigh  still;  the  girl  whom 
I  loved,  and  to  whom  I  was  hastening. 
It  would  at  least  have  been  more  merciful 
to  have  sent  me  some  warning — but  you 
did  not  care,  you  did  not  care !  "  He 
turned  from  her,  and  began  to  walk  to 
and  fro  ;  Mrs.  Thornton's  hand,  hidden  by 
a  fold  of  her  gown,  closed  tightly  upon 
the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"I  never  thought  of  this,"  she  said.  "  It 
never  occurred  to  me  but  that  you  would 
know  about  me,  if  only  from  the  news- 
papers, as  I  learned  about  you." 

His  restless  steps  had  borne  him  away 
from  her  at  that  moment,  or  he  would 
have  seen  how,  in  spite  of  her  self-command, 
her  colour  changed.  Had  not  she  also 
learned  the  news  too  late  ? 

"I  am  sorry  that  it  hag  so  chanced — 
at  least,  that  was  not  my  fault,  not  inten- 
tional." Then  she  added,  with  a  visible 
effort :  "I  have  changed  my  mind,  Captain 
Dunstan  ;  I  feel  that  what  you  have  just 
told  me  makes  a  great  difference.  I  will 
answer  any  questions  you  choose  to  put 
to  me ;  I  am  sure  you  will  not  ask  me  any 
which  I  ought  not  to  answer." 

He  stood  still  at  her  words,  facing  her, 
while  she  sat,  with  drooping  head  now, 
and  her  bright  dark  eyes  downcast ;  her 
quick  brown  fingers  busy  with  the  fan 
that  hung  from  her  waist.  He  asked 
himself,  did  he  love  her  or  did  he  hate 
her  ?  He  could  not  tell,  but  even  then 
he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  hate  her  rather  than  to 
love  her,  and  better  than  either  that  he 
should  put  her  quite  out  of  his  life,  as  she 
had  put  him  quite  out  of  hers.  The  face 
that  had  been  with  him  by  day  and  in  his 
dreams,  had  not  been  so  sweet,  so  radiant 
as  the  real  face  before  him  now,  but 
divided  from  him  by  a  barrier  more  im- 
passible than  that  of  time  and  distance. 
The  dignity  of  womanhood  had  impressed 
itself  upon  Laura,  without  depriving  her 
of  the  brightness  and  the  grace  of  girl- 
hood. As  he  looked  at  her,  even  though 
the  sense  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  him, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment, 
was  tugging  hard  at  his  heart,  to  tear  it 
from  her  hold,  Dunstan  felt  the  supreme 


sway  of  her  power  over  him  more  strongly 
than  he  had  ever  felt  it.  She  pitied  him 
then — at  least  she  pitied  him  ;  the  manner 
in  which  his  fate  had  dealt  him  this  blow 
had  something  in  it  which  recommended 
him  to  her  compassion,  however  indif- 
ferent she  had  been  to  that  fate  itself ;  and 
he,  the  betrayed  lover — as  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  to  believe  that  he  was — 
was  speedily  reduced  to  such  a  condition 
of  submission  that  his  anger  seemed  to  be 
ebbing  away,  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
effort  he  might  make  to  grasp,  and  hold, 
and  keep  it  warm,  and  he  was  actually 
grateful  for  her  pity.  He  drew  a  deep 
breath,  and,  at  the  silent  invitation  of  her 
eyes,  he  resumed  his  seat,  despising  him- 
self as  he  did  so,  and  asking  himself  what 
had  gone  with  the  just  indignation  that 
had  led  hioj  ft  minute  or  two  previously 
to  repudiate  with  scorn  the  notion,  that 
there  could  be  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween Laura  and  himself  ?  There  came 
a  pause,  which  was  not  safe  or  wise  for 
either.     Laura  ended  it. 

"  I  said  that  I  would  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  might  ask  me ;  but  you  ask  me 
none.  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
wish  to  know.  It  is  soon,  if  not  easily 
told.  I  was  very  unhappy  at  home,  in- 
deed I  may  say  unwelcome — you  knew 
enough  of  us  to  understand  that ;  there 
was  no  chance  whatever  of  things  ever 
being  different ;  I  had  made  no  promise  to 
you;  I  thought  you  would  know  that  it 
must  be  so  as  well  as  I  knew  it ;  neither 
you  nor  I  had  any  excuse  for  mistaking 
the  unreal  in  life  for  the  real ;  and  I 
married  Mr.  Thornton," 

**  After  a  brief  acquaintance,  I  believe." 

"  I  had  not  known  him  very  long,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  trust 
him," 

"  With  that  risky  charge,  the  happiness 
of  a  woman  who — or  I  must  indeed  have 
been  a  fool,  or  been  befooled — who  did 
not  love  him  ?  " 

He  spoke  hotly  and  bitterly.  She  made 
him  no  reply, 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  This  is  one  of 
those  questions  which  I  have  no  right  to 
ask,  which  you  felt  so  sure  I  would  not 
ask.  Pass  it  by,  and  tell  me  this  instead. 
Was  it  altogether  by  and  with  your  own 
free  will  ?  Were  you  bullied  into  it  at  all  ? 
At  least  you  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  me 
this;  you  cannot  have  forgotten,  or  sup- 
pose that  I  have  forgotten,  the  part  Lady 
Rosa  acted  towards  me." 

"  I  was  not  bullied,  I  was  to  a  certain 
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extent  persuaded.  Bat,  Captain  Dnnstan," 
here  Laura  rallied,  and  the  colour  that 
had  only  been  flickering  over  her  face 
came  back  arrd  dwelt  there  in  its  usual 
rich  permanence,  "I  think  it  is  best  to 
say  that  it  is  not  with  me  as  jou  may 
imagine ;  as  it  might  perhaps  te  reason- 
able that  you  should  not  be  sorry  to 
imagine.  I  am.  placed  between  the  pain  of 
hurting  your  feelings,  and  the  necessity 
for  letting  you  know  the  simple  truth,  as 
you  have  insisted  on  knowing  anything  at 
all.  I  am  not  sorry  for  my  marriage  ;  if 
you  had  any  idea  that  it  was  otherwise, 

put  it  away,  and " 

"  Did  you  suppose  that  I  had  come  to 
you  in  the  style  of  Jamie  in  the  Sco 
ballad,  and  that  you  can  answer  xa^ 
'  Auld  Robin  Gray's  a  guid  uj^adjtfBi 
asked  Dunstan,  sneeringl^flHFgrowing 
angry  with  her  again.  j^I^Si  not  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  coi/gratulate  Mr. 
Thornton,  but  neither  am  I  mean  enough 
to  wish  you  any  ill.  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand you,  pofhaps,  but  then  I  am  only 
a  man ;  and  I  could  not  have  married 
any  other  ^oman  but  jou  if  there  had 
been  all  the  world  to  gain  by  marrying,  or 
all  I  had  in  the  world  to  lose  by  not 
marrying  her.  That's  the  difference,  I 
take  it,  or  one  of  the  differences  between 
a  man's  notions  and  a  woman's." 

"  You  can  help  yourselves  better,"  she 
said  quietly,  removing  the  question  to 
impersonal  ground  with  skill  far  beyond 
Dunstan's  imitation,  "and  there  is  more 
than  one  way  out  of  difficulties  for  you." 

"  I  don't  know  about  us,"  he  answered, 
"I  am  only  thinking  of  myself.  You  say 
there  was  no  promise,  you  have  said  that 
before;  now  do  you  think  that  is  a  fair 
answer  to  give  me  ?  Is  it  honest  to  say 
that,  havingconsented  to  say  anything  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  not,"  and  here  her  voice  was 
troubled,  and  there  came  before  her  a 
vision  of  herself  as  she  had  lain  through- 
out the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night  that 
dawned  into  her  wedding-day,  saying  to 
herself  "  It  was  no  promise." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  is  all  that  I  can 
say. 

"  No,  it  is  not  all.  There  is  one  thing 
more,  Laura !  Forgive  me  !  don't  heed  the 
inadvertence,  I  did  not  intend  to  let  the 
old  familiar  name  escape  my  lips  ;  I  would 
not  offend  you  for  the  world.  But  there 
is  one  thing  more  you  could  say — the 
truth !  You  know  it,  you  have  known  it 
long — I — I  have  found  it  out  at  last." 
'*  I  don't  understand  you  !  " 


"  Oh  yes,  you  do."  He  spoke  very 
quietly  now,  all  the  roughness  and  the 
energy  had  gone  out  of  his  speech.  "  You 
understand  me  very  well.  You  never 
cared  for  me ;  you  forgot  me  when  I  had 
passed  out  of  your  sight ;  there  was  nothing 
in  your  heart  or  your  conscience  to  forbid 
your  marrying  another  man  than  me.  I 
have  no  right  to  cherish  anger  against 
anybody  else  for  any  supposed  share  in 
what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  I  should 
be  a  fool  to  cherish  anger  against  you.  It 
was  all  a  blunder  ;  I  meant  one  thing,  and 
you  meant  another,  or  rather,  you  meant 
nothing.  Let  it  be  as  if  it  had  never  been." 
~  ust  be  bitter  against  me,  to 

said  Laura,  with  all  the 
incoSsiSenicy  of  a  "vjoman,  nettled  at  the 
exact  interpretation  which  was,  in  reality, 
getting  her  out  of  a  diflBculty  which  she 
had  hitherto  felt  in  its  full  seriousness, 
and  making  things  more  comfortable  for 
her  than  she  had  any  right  or  reason  to 
expect. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  bitter  against  yon ;  I 
Lave  only  come  to  understand,  to  see 
things  as  they  are  ;  to  find  out  that  I  have 
only  myself  to  blame ;  and  now  all  that 
remains  for  me  is  to  get  over  it  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"You  will  not  find  that  difficult,"  said 
Laura,  now  thoroughly  off  her  guard,  and 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  this 
feeble  sneer,  "  if  you  believe  me  to  have 
been  so  utterly  insincere." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  would  you 
have  me  to  believe  you  ?  Sincere,  when 
you  forgot  me  ?  Constant,  when  you  are 
another  man's  wife  ?  Two  opposites  at 
once  !  No,  no  ;  I  am  wise,  and  awakened 
now,  and  I  read  the  past  aright.  It  does 
not  throw  much  brightness  or  confidence 
into  the  future  of  my  life,  but  I  must  try 
and  find  compensation  for  that,  and  at 
least  it  sets  you  more  right  with  me.  It 
is  easier  to  bear  the  knowledge  that  you 
never  loved  me,  Laura,  than  to  know  that 
you  did  love  me,  and  belied  that  love.  I 
did  not  think  so  when  I  came  into  this 
room,  and  might  have  seen  the  truth  in 
your  first  look,  and  heard  it  in  your  first 
word ;  I  believe  it  now.  It  is  better  so. 
Good-bye." 

It  was  his  turn  now  to  hold  out  his 
hand,  and  hers  to  shrink  from  his  touch ; 
but  she  fc«S;ame  the  impulse,  and  for  a 
moment  tneir  hands  met.  But  she  did 
not  speak. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  repeated,  and  took  one 
step  away  from  her ;   paused,  as  though  he 
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were  about  to  say  some  other  word,  did 
not  say  it,  and  in  another  moment  was  gone. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  have  got  out 
that  I  was  glad  Mr.  Thornton  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  that  you  had  told  me,  but  it 
stuck  in  my  throat,"  Dunstan  said  to  his 
friend  when  he  gave  him  a  much  abridged 
account  of  the  interview,  on  their  way  up 
to  London. 

Esdaile,  who  had  been  fidgety  and  un- 
comfortable until  this  injudicious  visit  had 
come  to  an  end,  to  a  degree  which  set  the 
soothing  influence  of  his  inseparable  cigar 
at  defiance,  arrived  at  as  correct  a  con- 
clusion irom  the  scanty  version  which 
Dunstan  gave  him,  with  a  preliminary  and 
voluntary  statement  that  he  was  not  going 
to  talk  about  his  troubles  any  more,  as  if 
he  had  been  present  at  the  interview. 
Dunstan  had  been  unable  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  time  in  the  matter ;  all  that 
had  happened  was  new  and  fresh  to  him ; 
while  Laura  had  known  that  she  was  for 
ever  separated  from  him  by  her  own  act 
at  the  very  time  that  the  only  barrier 
between  them  had  been  removed  by  fate, 
since  the  hour  in  which  sho  discovered 
what  it  was  that  her  mother  had  been  so 
careful  to  conceal  from  her  on  her  wedding- 
day,  Dunstan  had,  as  was  usual  with  him 
and  characteristic  of  him,  taken  the 
extreme  view  of  the  weakness  of  Laura, 
and  Esdaile  neither  blamed  him  for  this, 
nor  regretted  it.  The  more  thoroughly 
Dunstan  was  persuaded  that  Laura's  love 
for  him  had  existed  only  in  his  own 
imagination,  the  sooner  he  would  be 
"  cured."  Esdaile's  cheery  nature  led 
him  to  think  it  a  great  pity  that  there 
should  be  any  drawback  to  Dunstan's 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  that  fortune 
had  put  so  unexpectedly  in  his  way,  and 
especially  that  the  drawback  should  be  of 
a  sentimental  kind. 

"  That  sort  of  thing  is  so  hard  to  deal 
with,"  he  thought;  "it's  like  religious 
madness,  next  to  impossible  to  cure, 
because  it  is  all  about  oneself,  and 
there's  no  getting  at  any  rational  side  of 
it.  The  thing  is  quite  plain  to  me,  and 
especially  what  I  should  have  expected 
from  what  I  know  of  the  girl.  She  liked 
him  very  much,  and  if  everything  had 
gone  fair  she  would  have  been  a  very 
good  wife  to  Dunstan  ;  she  did  not 
particularly  care  for  Thornton,  I  daresay, 
but  she's  a  very  good  wife  to  him,  and  she 
might  meet  Dunstan  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  not  a  bit  of  harm  come  of  it — 
to  her.     He'd  make   a  fool   of    himself, 


however,  so  it's  just  as  well  he  has  taken 
this  line  about  it.  It's  an  odd  thing  that 
a  man  should  be  so  desperately  in  earnest 
about  a  girl  with  so  little  earnestness  in 
her,  and  it's  odder  still  that  I  should 
be  thinking  about  it,  and  acting  as  im- 
provised guardian  to  a  fellow  like 
Dunstan.  Comes  of  having  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  I  suppose." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Dunstan,  when  he 
had  terminated  his  narrative,  and  after 
a  silence  during  which  Esdaile  had  been 
coming  to  the  above  conclusions,  "I 
think  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
women  are  so  much  more  capable  of  love 
and  constancy  than  we  are.  Some  of 
them  don't  know  the  meaning  of  love  and 
constancy." 

"  A  good  many  of  them,  I  should  say," 
assented  Esdaile  with  an  air  of  profound 
wisdom. 

"  I  only  know  that  I  shall  never  believe 
in  a  woman  again." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  will,  Dunstan ;  it's  your 
way.  Only  next  time  you  must  believe  in 
the  right  woman." 

Then  they  really  did  change  the  con- 
versation, and  Esdaile  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  quite  fair  towards  Laura ;  though,  as 
he  mentally  added,  it  did  not  harm  her, 
and  was  all  for  Dunstan's  good. 

On  their  arrival  in  London  the  friends 
separated,  Esdaile  to  make  some  visits, 
Dunstan  to  "  look  about  him,"  until  they 
should  go  down  to  Bevis  together. 

When  Edward  Dunstan  left  her,  Mrs. 
Thornton  lost  the  composure  which  she 
had  only  maintained  by  a  painful  effort 
during  the  latter  portion  of  their  interview, 
and  gave  way  to  tears.  They  sprang  from 
a  mingled  source,  partly  wounded  feelings, 
partly  hurt  pride.  She  had  intended  to 
speak  so  differently  from  the  way  in  which 
she  had  spoken  ;  she  had  anticipated  such 
different  words  from  Dunstan.  She  was 
not  sure  what  she  had  expected,  but 
certainly  not  what  had  happened.  More 
anger,  perhaps,  if,  indeed,  he  refused  to  let 
the  past  rest  altogether,  but  not  scorn, 
and  especially  not  an  expression  of  dis- 
belief in  her.  That  at  least  was  not  just. 
She  did  not  love  Dunstan  now ;  not  a 
feeling  which  the  most  proud  and  jealous 
husband  could  be  entitled  to  resent 
stirred  her  heart  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
him,  or  troubled  her  in  his  presence  ;  but 
she  had  loved  him.  Not  firmly,  not 
strongly,  not  sublimely,  not  with  the 
persevering  faith  which  might  be  all  very 
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natnral  and  easy  to  a  girl  who  had  nobody 
to  bully  and  wear  her  out,  but  not  at  all 
natural  or  easy  to  Laura,  living  under  the 
awful  rule  of  Lady  Rosa ;  but  in  her  own 
way,  and  according  to  her  own  power,  she 
had  loved  him.  She  hoped  it  was  not 
very  wrong  to  cry  over  the  remembrance 
of  that  love,  and  for  his  disdainful  dis- 
belief in  it.  Laura  was  not  poetical,  or 
romantic,  but  she  did  feel  "upset,"  as  she 
would  have  described  her  sensations,  by 
the  dispersion  of  her  little  plan  for  the 
pretty  and  pious  adornment  of  the  grave 
of  the  old  love  that  she  had  buried  out 
of  her  sight.  That  Danstan  should  deny 
that  it  had  ever  lived,  died,  and  been 
buried,  at  all !  She  really  suffered  severely 
from  this  rude  interruption  of  her  life  of 
pleasant  reality,  from  this  sudden  fling- 
ing back  into  the  world  of  remembrance 
and  sentiment  she  had  left  behind  her. 
And,  as  a  great  deal  of  childishness  still 
lingered  in  Laura's  nature  and  ways,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  to  have  her  cry 
out,  and  in  no  very  long  time  she  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Laura 
awoke,  with  a  pale  face  and  a  bad  head- 
ache, for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She 
always  had  perfect  health,  and  never 
affected  any  kind  of  illness,  so  that  her 
husband,  returning  from  the  trial-trip  of 
the  Firefly,  to  a  late  dinner,  was  quite 
distressed  about  her.  But  Laura  made 
light  of  her  ailments  and  her  looks,  and 
saying  that  she  should  be  all  right  after 
she  had  some  sleep,  went  to  her  room 
again.  Bat  before  she  left  Mr.  Thornton 
she  mentioned  that  she  had  seen  an  old 
friend  that  day.  Captain  Danstan,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  India,  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile.  Laura  thought  Mr.  Thornton 
knew  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile,  had  met  him  at 
Lowndes  Street.  Yes,  Mr.  Thornton  had 
met  him,  and  remembered  him  perfectly, 
and  was  sorry  he  had  missed  Sir  Wilfrid  and 
his  friend ;  they  might  have  liked  a  sail 
in  the  Firefly.  Laara  rather  thought  they 
had  left  Southampton;  something  had  been 
said  about  their  being  pressed  for  time. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

VI. 

Fancy  a  waterfall,  I  don't  quite  know 
how  many  hundred  feet  high,  but  I  should 
think  at  least  four  or  five,  and  all  one's 
*'  very  own  !  "  As  we  sit  for  an  hour  or 
80  under  the  trees  in  the  shady  little 
garden  which  opens  mysteriously  out  of 
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the  first-floor  windows  of  our  Brienz  Hotel, 
I  am  half  inclined  to  fancy  that  our 
shepherd  must  be  romancing  a  little. 
By-and-by,  too,  when  we  have  at  last 
got  fairly  on  board  of  the  little  steamer, 
and  are  drawing  near  our  journey's  end, 
that  impression  becomes  decidedly  con- 
firmed. There  is  a  waterfall,  sure  enough, 
leaping  in  one  wide  white  mass  of  foam 
headlong  into  the  quiet  grey-green  lake  ; 
but  as  for  being  five  hundred  feet  high — 
why  it  isn't  fifty. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  Giessbach  after  all. 
The  shepherd  is  below,  deep. in  confabu- 
lation with  the  captain ;  but  one  of  the 
crew  is  on  deck,  and  on  him  Checksuit 
pounces  forthwith.  At  first  the  man — who 
is  but  a  Swiss  after  all,  and  therefore,  as 
Checksuit  charitably  expli.ins,  "bound  to 
be  a  duffer,  you  know" — does  not  seem  to 
understand  that  the  affectionate  but  some- 
what vague  appellations  of  "  Blue-Bags," 
"  Old  Stick-in-the-Mud,"  and  so  forth,  are 
intended  for  him,  and  is  moving  off  to 
another  part  of  the  vessel.  But  Checksuit 
dexterously  pokes  him  in  the  ribs  with  the 
alpenstock,  and  having  thus  succeeded  in 
attracting  his  attention,  propounds,  after 
his  usual  formula : 

"  I  say,  old  cock !  Is  this  Geeseback, 
eh — you  savey  ?  " 

The  man  rubs  his  ribs,  and  grunta  out 
something  in  German,  which  may  be  a 
bland  and  complimentary  reply,  or  which 
may  not.  In  either  case,  the  response 
does  not  meet  the  views  of  Checksuit,  who, 
pointing  energetically  with  iiie  offending 
alpenstock  at  the  doubtful  waterfall,  re- 
peats, in  a  slightly  louder  tone  : 

"Geeseback?  You  savey — Geeseback?" 

And  Giessbach,  the  assaulted  one,  with 
many  strange  guttural  German  expletives, 
affirms  it  to  be  ;  whereon  Checksuit  breaks 
out  into  a  guffaw,  and  we  all  comment 
more  or  less  seriously  upon  the  inadequacy 
of  the  entertainment. 

Manchester  looks  upon  it  as  all  of  a 
piece,  and  declares  the  whole  thing  a 
swindle  from  beginning  to  end.  Miss 
Lydyer  says,  "  Oh  well,  yes,  it  isn't  much 
by  daylight  certainly,  but  then  all  tluisc 
sort  of  things  ought  to  be  seen  by  moon- 
light and  alone,  quite  alone.  Doesn't  dear 
Mr.  So-and-so  think  so  ?  "  The  spinster  in 
the  spectacles  observes  that  if  people  can't 
find  a  better  excuse  than  that  for  phi- 
landering about  by  moonlight,  they  bad 
better  stay  at  home.  The  young  ladies 
whose  accent  is  to  be  improved  observe 
to  one  another  that  it's  really  too  bad  of 
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Mr.  Murray,  and  the  next  time  they  go 
abroad  they'll  take  Baedecker ;  whilst  the 
citizen  in  the  goatee  turns  contemptuously 
upon  his  heel. 

And  then  I  hear  at  my  elbow  just  the 
faintest  possible  indication  of  a  chuckle, 
and  look  round  to  Mr.  Neville  for  his 
explanation,  which  he  gives  in  two  words : 

"  Round — corner." 

And  with  that  the  bustle  of  preparation 
begins,  and  wraps,  and  rugs,  and  alpen- 
stocks are  once  more  in  requisition,  and 
the  steamer  draws  up  alongside  a  little 
wharf  within  a  few  yards  of  the  foot  of 
the  fall,  which  certainly  here  seems  to 
emit  a  roar  decidedly  disproportionate 
to  its  apparent  size.  An  odd  little 
wharf  it  is,  hollowed  out  of  the  steep 
bank,  whoso  thick  covering  of  trees 
and  brushwood  comes  close  down  to  the 
water's  edge  in  either  direction  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  Indication  of  any 
town  or  village,  or  even  solitary  house  or 
hut,  to  which  it  can  give  access,  there  is 
none  whatever;  and  it  really  looks  as 
though,  once  landed,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  upon  that  little 
notch  of  standing  ground  with  what  patience 
we  may  till  another  steamer  should  come 
and  take  us  away  again.  A  second  glance 
shows  us  that  there  is  not  only  a  tiny 
luggage-truck  on  the  landing-place,  but 
even  a  Lilliputian  carriage,  and  that  each  is 
drawn  by  a  sturdy  little  horse  of  dimen- 
sions to  match,  but  suggesting,  at  all  events, 
a  road  of  some  sort,  with  at  least  a  stable  at 
the  end.  And  sure  enough  we  find  a  narrow 
and  rather  steep,  but  capitally  made  little 
road,  up  which  we  wind  zigzagging  back- 
wards across  the  face  of  the  steep  moun- 
tain side,  and  at  every  second  bend  coming 
close  up  to  the  torrent,  which  roars,  and 
rages,  and  leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  under 
the  deep  green  shade  of  the  overhanging 
trees,  till  it  is  just  one  broad  white  mass 
of  foam,  and  makes  itself  altogether  very 
picturesque  and  very  romantic. 

Presently  we  come  upon  a  sort  of  quasi 
entrance  gate,  then  we  make  another  turn, 
and  there,  with  a  sudden,  almost  startling 
swell  in  the  roar  that  has  been  increasing 
slowly  with  every  turn,  thunders  close  at 
our  side  the  real  Gie^sbach  Fall  at  last. 

And  a  magnificent  fall  it  is.  We  should 
have  thought  so,  even  without  the  little 
trick  Dame  Nature  has  condescended  to 
play  oif  upon  us  ;  but  coming  upon  us  as 
it  does  with  all  the  suddenness  of  surprise 
after  our  previous  disappointment,  its  effect 
is  certainly  wonderfully  enhanced.     And 


we  all  pay,  each  after  his  or  her  kind,  our 
tribute  of  admiration.  Good  old  Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne,  who  has  disdained  the 
assistance  of  the  tiny  carriage,  which,  in 
truth,  did  not  seem  intended  for  so  severe 
a  task,  pulls  up,  nothing  loath,  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  apparently  to  add 
solemnity  to  the  declaration,  but  really,  I 
fancy,  to  aid  the  recovery  of  her  sorely- 
tried  breath,  emphatically  proclaims  that 
it  is  quite  worth  the  scramble.  The  young 
ladies,  whose  accent  is  to  be  improved, 
regain  their  lost  faith  in  Murray  on  the 
spot,  and  break  out  into  little  ohs !  and  ahs ! 
of  wild  enthusiasm.  The  spinster  in  the 
spectacles  bows  her  head  approvingly,  and 
murmurs  "Very  good — very  good ,  indeed ; " 
the  citizen  in  the  goatee  candidly  admits 
that,  for  a  mere  Europian  slop-over,  it  may 
fairly  be  looked  upon  as  some  pumpkins. 
Even  Manchester  can  find  no  more  direct 
ground  of  complaint  than  the  absurdity  of 
having  such  an  affair  right  up  against  the 
hotel,  and  that  a  man  who  is  paying  at  the 
rate  of  close  upon  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds  a  year  for  his  own  board  and 
lodging  should  be  kept  awake  all  night 
with  the  roaring  of  a  great  waterfall 
under  his  window.  As  for  Checksuit,  he 
stops  dead  short  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  knocks  his  hat 
with  a  dexterous  back-handed  blow  right 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  thrusts  his  two 
hands  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets,  and 
straddling  his  legs  wide  apart,  as  though 
in  actual  fear  of  being  physically  knocked 
over,  gazes  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 
i  hen  he  says  slowly  : 

"  Well— I— am " 

Never  mind  what.  For  myself,  I  don't 
think  I  say  anything  at  all ;  but  I  cannot 
answer  for  it.  All  I  know  is  that,  when  my 
breath  comes  back,  I  find  my  left  hand 
tightly  clutching  hold  of  something,  which 
is  not  my  umbrella,  because  that  is  grasped 
with  equal  energy  in  my  right ;  nor  my 
alpenstock,  for  neither  Nellie  nor  I  have 
considered  that  even  a  mountain  ascent, 
when  performed  in  a  steam  omnibus,  re- 
quired one  ;  which  is,  in  fact,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  arm  of  Mr.  Horace  Neville, 
who  has  been  kindly  helping  me  up  the 
hill,  and  whom  I  have  requited  by  pinch- 
ing a  piece  very  nearly  out  of  his  wrist.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  him  to  assure  me  that  he 
rather  likes  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  he 
does,  he  must  have  a  singularly  ascetic  taste. 

However,  there  stands  my  apology; 
and  really,  with  one's  first  waterfall,  one 
may  be  allowed  a  little  latitude. 
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It  is  quite  like  coining  back  from 
another  world  when  at  last  we  turn  away, 
and  pass  up  the  little  stretch  of  road  that 
stni  remains  to  the  door  of  the  great  white 
workaday  hotel. 

All  our  party  are  there  before  us,  and 
the  usual  busy  discussion  on  rooms  is  in 
full  swing  as  we  make  our  way  up  the 
long  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  into  the 
marble-flagged  hall.  The  host  himself, 
dapper,  smiling,  in  gorgeous  array,  is  deep 
in  consultation  with  the  shepherd.  Cham- 
bermaids by  the  dozen,  in  prim  caps  and 
stifE,  clean  cotton  gowns,  hover  here  and 
there  upon  the  polished  oak  stairs,  ready 
to  pounce  upon  each  member  of  our 
party  as  his  destination  is  assigned  to 
him,  and  carry  him  ofE  to  his  quarters 
forthwith.  Waiters  by  the  score — black- 
coated,  white- cravated,  napkin  in  hand — 
make  fitful  appearance  at  the  door  of 
drawing-room,  or  salle-a-manger,  or  bureau, 
or  flutter  from  one  to  another  of  the  little 
groups  of  already  domiciled  visitors,  who 
are  regarding  us  curiously  from  terrace 
and  garden,  and  even  closer  quarters,  and 
proffer,  in  good  Rhenish- French,  the  stereo- 
typed information  that  we  are  only  "un 
barti  de  Kawks."  A  magnificent  concierge, 
in  uniform  and  gold-banded  cap,  promptly 
espies  two  strange  faces  entering  by  them- 
selves, and  hastening  up,  cap  in  hand,  de- 
mands of  us  if  madame  desires  a  chamber. 
I  fancy  he  is  a  little  put  out  when  he 
learns  that  we  too  belong  to  the  "parti 
de  Gawks,"  and  replaces  his  cap  with  the 
air  of  a  man  whose  penetration  has  been 
at  fault.  He  is  not  at  all  less  polite,  how- 
ever ;  only  a  little  more  friendly.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  quite  paternally  en- 
couraging in  the  way  in  which  he  informs 
us  that  our  chambers  are  already  com- 
manded, and  marshals  us  back  like  an 
amiable  and  well-trained  but  decidedly 
superior  "collie,"  to  our  proper  place 
among  the  flock.  And  presently  I  too  am 
taken  in  charge  by  one  of  the  maids  in 
the  prim  caps  and  clean  cotton  gowns,  and 
conducted  up,  up,  up,  till  we  must  be 
surely  on  a  level  with  the  very  top  of  the 
famous  waterfall,  to  Number  Nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  where  I  am  to  sleep. 

A  funny  little  room  it  is,  shaped  like  a 
kite,  or  like  a  slice  out  of  a  pear,  with  the 
head  of  the  little  mahogany  bedstead  just 
fitting  into  the  narrow  end,  and,  in  the 
other,  a  charming  window  opening  wide 
right  over  the  lake,  and  looking  away  along 
the  cloud-crowned  mountain  towards  the 


Brunig  Pass  that  we  crossed  this  morning. 
The  great  fall  is  altogether  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  house,  and  no  sound  of  it 
reaches  me,  save  just  a  distant  soothing 
murmur,  that  so  far  from  disturbing  one's 
slumbers,  seems  as  though,  after  the  early 
rising,  and  the  long  walk,  and  the  con- 
stant change  of  scene,  and  all  the  novel 
sights  and  sounds  and  feelings  of  the  day, 
it  would  send  me,  at  all  events,  to  sleep 
even  before  my  time.  But  then  my  eye 
falls  upon  the  washhand-stand,  and  lo  !  a 
real  English  basin,  a  noble  implement,  the 
very  sight  of  which  banishes  in  an  instant 
every  thought  of  sleep  and  fatigue,  as 
with  a  little  shriek  of  delight  I  lay  violent 
hands — both  hands  it  wants — upon  the 
great  brimming  English  jug,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  am  bubbling,  and  gurgling, 
and  splashing,  and  enjoying  all  the  almost 
forgotten  delights  of  a  real  English  wash. 

Then  the  great  bell  goes,  and  Dick,  who 
if  he  is  a  little  taken  up  with  Miss  NeUie, 
never  forgets  his  duties  as  chaperon,  comes 
to  knock  me  up,  and  give  me  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  escort  for  that  rather 
nervous  journey  down  the  long  staircase, 
and  into  the  chattering,  staring  salle  a 
manger. 

When  the  elaborate  dinner  is  once  over, 
we  stroll  out  into  the  soft  sunlit  evening. 
There  is  not  so  much  discussion  as  usual 
over  our  plans  to-night,  for  there  are  no 
"  sights  "  to  see,  except  the  one  great  sight 
of  the  big  waterfall,  which  is  to  be  illumi- 
nated by-and-by  when  darkness  shall  have 
fairly  set  in.  The  gentlemen,  too,  who 
always  appear  to  be  the  most  restless  of  the 
party  where  after-dinner  entertainments  are 
in  question,  have  discovered  a  billiard-table 
in  an  inner  room,  approached  through  the 
great  drawing-room,  where  chairs  are 
ranged  in  a  long  formal  row  round  the 
empty  polished  floor  as  though  for  a  dance, 
and  the  somewhat  smaller  room  beyond, 
with  its  table  covered  with  newspapers 
and  magazines,  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  American,  and  its  odd  volumes 
and  half  volumes  of  Tauchnitz,  left  behind 
by  previous  visitors,  who  have  either  fo?- 
gotten  them,  or  found  them  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  taking  away. 

The  rest  of  us  start  out  at  once  for  the 
waterfall,  across  which  a  rough  wooden 
bridge  of  a  single  span  is  thrown  just 
above  the  last  great  leap.  We  do  not 
reach  the  bridge,  however,  quite  so  soon 
^s  we  intend  at  starting.  We  have  done  a 
good  many  miles'  walking  already  this 
morning  all  up  the  long  steep  Brunig  Pass 
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— at  least  twice  as  many  miles  as  most  of 
US  would,  as  a  rule,  think  of  attempting 
on  the  level  ground  of  London  streets. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  little  difference,  not 
only  in  the  level,  but  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  that  clear  sparkling  mountain  air  one 
feels  as  if  one  could  walk  on  and  on  and  on 
all  day  without  ever  feeling  tired.  But 
when  one  has  sat  down  for  an  hour  or  two — 
especially,  as  Dick  saucily  says,  at  a  table 
d'hote — one's  legs  do  begin  to  hint  that 
they  have  done  their  day's  work,  and  one's 
feet  that  they  have  had  their  boots  on  since 
unusually  virtuous  hours  in  the  morning. 

And  then  the  path  !  Where  do  foreign 
gardeners  contrive  to  get  thatextraordinary 
abomination  of  tiny  stones,  sharp  as  knives, 
hard  as  flints,  just  of  the  exact  size  not 
only  to  make  their  presence  felt  through 
the  sole,  but  to  surge  up  all  around,  and 
cut  your  very  toes  and  insteps,  as  though 
your  boots  were  lined  with  glass  bottles 
from  off  a  wall  ?  Is  there  no  gravel  in 
Switzerland  ?  It  is  positively  awful  to 
think  of  the  amount  of  money  that  must 
have  been  laid  out  upon  this  huge  hotel, 
with  its  vast  salle  a  manger,  its  hand- 
some drawing-rooms,  its  hundreds  of 
bedchambers,  its  private  wharf,  and 
cleverly  -  engineered  road,  its  terraces, 
bridges,  gardens,  gasworks,  shops — every- 
thing on  the  most  complete  and  elaborate 
scale,  and  everything  good.  Everything, 
that  is  to  say,  but  those  horrid  garden 
paths.  It  is  like  Aladdin's  palace  with  the 
one  unfinished  window ;  only  that,  after  all, 
if  you  were  fastidiously  disposed,  it  must 
have  been  very  easy  not  to  look  at  the 
unfinished  window,  and  you  must  walk 
upon  these  horrid  paths.  Oh,  Messieurs 
les  Proprietaires,  could  not  you  manage 
to  procure  a  few  loads  of  gravel  and  a 
roller,  and  earn  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
every  tender-soled  traveller  who  sets 
foot  on  your  hospitable  domain  ?  Or, 
failing  the  gravel,  might  you  not  even 
substitute  some  of  the  asphalte  which  I 
know  grows  so  freely  in  Seysael  close 
by  ?  It  would  be  a  horribly  cockney 
substitute  I  know,  but  think — as  Check- 
suit  observes  a  little  later  in  the  evening, 
limping  along  the  terrace  in  gorgeous 
bead  worked  slippers  to  see  the  famous 
illumination — think  of  "  our  poor  feet !  " 

So  our  progress  is  but  slow,  and  we  give 
its  full  time  to  the  admiration  of  each  new 
point  of  view  and  each  new  evidence  of 
the  enterprise  and  resources  of  the  spirited 
proprietors  of  this  really  remarkable  esta- 
blishment.   It  is  something,  certainly,  as  I 


observed  before,  to  have  a  grand  waterfall, 
ever  so  many  hundreds  of  feet  high,  all  of 
one's  own — or  as  Checksuit  metaphorically 
phrases  it,  all  in  Joseph's  own  little  back 
garden,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who 
would  have  had  the  pluck  to  turn  even 
such  an  advantage  to  such  account.  Is 
there  a  coal-mine,  too,  upon  the  estate,  that 
the  whole  place — hotel,  gardens,  road, 
wharf,  and  all — is  lighted  up  with  real 
gas-lamps,  like  the  very  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde itself  ?  Can  there  really  be  customers 
for  these  brilliant  little  shops,  with  their 
wealth  of  agate  boxes,  and  crystal  seals, 
and  woodcarving,  and  jewellery,  and  articles 
de  Paris  of  every  imaginable  kind,  that 
on  one  side  glitter  with  their  plate-glass 
Palais  Royal  windows  upon  us  as  we 
plod  wearily  along  the  stony  path,  and  on 
the  other  thrust  out  picturesque  balconies 
right  into  the  very  spray  of  the  thundering 
fall  ? 

We,  at  all  events,  do  not  contribute 
much  towards  its  support.  I  stand  before 
the  glittering  window  ten  minutes  at  least, 
first  on  one  "poor  foot"  and  then  on  the 
other,  like  a  great  goose — as  I  am  rather 
in  the  matter  of  pretty  things — but,  as 
Mr.  Shanks  said,  we  are  already  beginning 
to  find  that  "extras"  form  rather  an  un- 
expectedly heavy  item,  and  if  we  are  to 
have  anything  left  for  Paris  at  all  we  must 
be  altogether  stoical  in  our  dealings  with 
shop-windows.  There  is  one  dear  little 
cross  in  dark  crystal  and  gold  from  which 
I  really  can  hardly  keep  my  hungry  fingers. 
Mr.  Neville,  who,  as  he  told  Dick  this 
morning,  came  into  his  kingdom  a  year 
ago,  and  as  an  independent  gentleman  of 
some  three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  has,  I 
am  afraid,  but  very  vague  notions  on  the 
question  of  economy,  tries  hard  to  persuade 
me  into  buying  it.  Then  somehow  my 
stern  refusal  leads  ua  into  a  little  dis- 
cussion of  the  way  in  which  I  became  so 
severe  an  economist,  and  Mr.  Neville's 
unaffected  dismay  at  the  story  on  which 
Dick  and  I,  in  our  present  comparative 
ease  and  luxury,  are  already  beginning  to 
look  back  with  some  power  of  appreci- 
ating its  more  humorous  aspect,  is  really 
touching.  His  horrified  "  By  Jove  !  "  loses 
its  Pall  Mall  drawl  altogether,  and  comes 
absolutely  from  under  his  breath ;  and 
when  we  pull  up  on  the  bridge,  and  he 
puts  up  his  hand  for  his  glass,  it  appears 
that  that  useful  article  has  been  startled 
not  only  from  his  eye  but  from  his  neck 
altogether.  -  It  cannot  be  very  far  off,  for 
he  certainly  was  looking  through  it  into 
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the  shop-window;  but  he  won't  hear  of 
my  going  back  with  him  to  look  for  it. 
So  while  he  is  gone  I  stay  behind,  and 
have  the  great  waterfall  all  to  myself. 

I  think  that  is  the  view  of  it  which  will 
always  be  most  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind. 
Of  course  in  some  ways  it  is  not  so  fine  as 
that  fall  below,  and  you  can  only  see  a 
part  of  the  fall  at  a  time  on  either  side. 
The  upper  part  too,  though  the  water 
rushes  and  roars  close  above  you  till  you 
are  fairly  deafened  and  bewildered,  as  well 
as  half-drowned,  with  the  cloud  of  sweeping 
spray,  has  not  that  air  of  springing  at  you 
that  is  80  startling  from  below.  But  just 
below  your  feet  the  hurrying  mass  shoots 
right  away  in  its  last  great  leap.  The 
narrow  streaks  of  green,  as  it  curls  over 
the  edge,  spread  out  from  here  with  one 
almost  unbroken  belt  of  smooth,  dark- 
gliding  water,  that  seems  to  drag  your 
feet  from  under  you ;  and  through  the 
tossing  foam-flakes,  you  look  down  into 
the  abyss  below,  which  in  the  failing  light, 
and  the  sharp  contrast  with  their  flying 
whiteness,  looks  black  as  Erebus  itself. 

Somehow,  as  I  stand  spellbound,  clutch- 
ing tightly  at  the  trembling  rail,  the 
memory  of  those  evil  old  days  comes  back 
with  their  humorous  aspect  quite  oblite- 
rated. I  suppose  I  am  a  little  overtired 
and  excited,  and  the  rush  and  swirl  of 
the  tumbling  waters  is  too  much  for  me. 
But  it  seems  for  the  moment  as  though 
they  had  got  hold  of  me  at  last;  the 
quivering  bridge  is  giving  way,  the  flying 
spray  is  growing  thick  and  solid;  in  another 
instant  I  shall  surely  be  gliding,  drenched 
and  breathless,  over  that  smooth,  green, 
curling  slope  into  that  black  abyss.  It  is 
with  quite  a  sense  of  rescue  that  I  feel  a 
hund  laid  suddenly  on  my  straining  wrist, 
and  a  slow  voice,  but  without  any  drawl 
in  it,  says  in  pleasantly  reassuring,  every- 
day tones  : 

"  Giddy— Dolly  ?  " 

I  have  a  little  laugh  at  myself  as  wo 
leave  the  bridge,  and  pass  round  a  pro- 
jecting corner  comparatively  out  of  reach 
of  the  roar.  Bat  there  is  an  odd  feeling 
about  my  throat  which  warns  me  that  I 
had  perhaps  better  not  laugh  too  long. 
It  is  not  till  we  have  sauntered  some  little 
distance  that  my  ridiculous  nerves  quite 
recover  themselves  from  their  very  un- 
wonted state  of  perturbation,  and  I  am 
my  matter-of-fact  self  again. 

The  shop- windows  are  brilliantly  lighted 
up  as  we  pass  them  again  on  our  home- 
ward road,  and  I  stop  to  take  just  one 


more  look  at  my  coveted  cross.  But  it  is 
gone  !  It  is  clear,  as  Mr.  Neville  senten- 
tiously  remarks,  that  I  am  not  the  only 
person  of  taste  in  the  company,  and  he  is 
actually  proceeding  to  read  me  a  lecture 
on  lost  opportunities,  when  quick  foot- 
steps approach  from  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  which  we  have  just  come,  and  up 
march  Master  Dick  and  Miss  Nellie.  They 
have  been,  it  appears,  along  the  same  path 
that  we  took,  only  ever  so  much  farther,  and 
think  it  lovely. 

When  at  last  we  get  back  to  the  [hotel, 
the  crowd  is  gathering  fast  for  the  grand 
illumination.  And  such  a  crowd  !  Where 
they  can  all  have  come  from  I  cannot 
guess,  even  if  every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  bedrooms  in  the  great  hotel  itself,  and 
its  almost  equally  gigantic  "  dependance  " 
out  at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  are 
occupied  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Besides, 
surely  a  whole  girl's  school  does  not  go 
touring  together  !  Yet  here,  ranged  upon 
a  long  row  of  chairs  just  in  front  of 
the  immense  open  balcony,  where  a  dozen 
large  tables  at  least  are  laid  out  in  tempt- 
ing array  for  an  al  fresco  supper,  is  a 
school  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty,  whisper- 
ing, giggling,  pointing  with  eagerly  expec- 
tant parasol  to  where,  through  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  the  great  fall  still  gleams 
ghost-like  through  the  gloom.  Presently 
it  fades  altogether  out  of  sight,  and  the 
long  range  of  glaring  gas-lights  show 
nothing  but  the  serried  ranks  of  spectators 
and  the  blank  blackness  beyond,  from  out 
of  which  still  thunders  the  mysterious  roar 
of  the  invisible  cataract.     Then — 

"  Wbish— sh— sh  !  " 

A  little  rocket  shoots  up  into  the  air. 
The  lights  sink,  the  roar  seems  to  grow 
still  louder.  It  is  the  "  dark  scene  "  of 
the  pantomime,  and  a  thrill  of  expectation 
runs  through  the  assembled  throng. 

"  Whish— sh— sh  !  Whish— sh— sh— 
sh !  " 

Two  more  little  rockets  fly  up,  and  in 
another  moment  the  great  fall  springs  sud- 
denly into  eight,  as  half-a-dozen  or  so 
judiciously-disposed  Bengal  lights  throw 
their  bright  white  glare  upon  it,  from  the 
first  seemingly  stationary  shoot — more 
motionless  than  ever  now — to  the  cloud 
of  spray  that  flics  up  from  the  blackness 
under  our  feet.  And,  to  confess  the  truth, 
this  first  phase  of  the  "  grand  illumina- 
tion "  is  not  so  bad  as  I  have  anticipated. 
It  is  horribly  theatrical,  certainly  When 
one  thinks,  too,  of  the  little  patter  of 
applause  which  follows,  as  bestowed  upon 
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the  grand  old  cataract  that  still  thundered 
solemnly  on  night  and  day  through  all 
those  silent  centuries  when  the  applauders' 
remotest  ancestry,  if  they  ever  had  any, 
were  just  struggling  for  bare  existence 
with  the  forest  beasts  on  pretty  equal 
terms,  there  i?,  to  say  the  least,  an  incon- 
gruity about  it  which  is  purely  and  simply 
grotesque.  Mr.  Neville,  who  seems  to 
regard  this  particular  waterfall  with  an 
amount  of  personal  interest  I  have  never 
before  known  him  guilty  of  bestowing 
upon  anything,  won't  hear  a  word  said  in 
its  favour,  even  as  a  moonlight  effect,  and 
certainly,  as  Dick  observes,  the  shadows 
are  rather  "all  over  the  place,"  and  moon- 
light as  a  rule  does  not  get  in  behind  the 
falls  and  glare  out  at  you  through  the 
water.  Still,  as  an  unprejudiced  observer 
— unprejudiced  in  the  highest  sense,  as 
knowing  nothing  whatever  about  such 
things — I  do  maintain  that,  as  a  living 
moonlight  picture,  it  is  certainly  pretty. 

But  when  the  pale  white  glare  changes 
suddenly  to  deep  red,  as  though  one  were 
looking  at  the  scene  through  the  tinted 
panes  of  a  London  lodging-house  staircase 
window,  then  indeed  the  very  depths  of 
vulgar  bathos  are  reached  at  a  bound. 
Poor  Checksuit  springs  forward  as  I  jump 
hastily  from  my  chair,  and  hurry  away 
out  of  sight  of  the  profanation.  He  thinks 
I  must  be  took  suddenly  "  hill,"  and  is 
quite  prepared  to  come  away  himself  at 
the  most  entrancing  moment  of  the  per- 
formance, if  I  will  only  accept  his  services 
in  carrying  me  'ome.  Still  I  don't  think 
he  is  quite  so  much  disappointed  as 
usual  when  his  assistance  is  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  as  we  slowly  mount  the 
steps  of  the  hotel,  we  hear  his  honest 
English  "  Bray  vo  !  bray  vo  !  Ongcore  !  " 
ringing  clearly  out  above  the  "  Ahs  !  "  and 
"  Ohs  !  "  and  "  Schons  !  "  and  all  the- poly- 
glot chorus  of  articulate  and  inarticulate 
applause. 

Presently,  as  we  are  resting  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  great  drawing-i-oom,  listen- 
ing to  the  little  band  of  four  or  five  per- 
formers, which  is  discoursing  really  very 
passable  music  in  one  corner  of  the  rather 
bare-looking  apartment,  his  little  cross- 
barred  figure,  like  a  sort  of  eccentric 
arrangement  in  black  and  white,  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  door  and  looks  eagerly 
round.  In  another  moment  he  has  crossed, 
not  without  imminent  risk  of  catastrophe, 
the  polished  slippery  floor,  and  is  volubly 
pouring  forth  his  mingled  'opes  of  my  re- 
covery, and  regrets  that  I  should  so  have 


missed  the  very  best  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Regular  slap-up  it  had  been,  and  no 
mistake  ;  and  if  they'd  only  had  a  bit  of  a 
bailey,  you  know 

As  I  reach  my  own  little  attic  room,  the 
moon  herself  comes  stealing  over  the  moun- 
tain-tops, and  lighting  the  tall  black  firs  and 
the  sleeping  lake  far  down  below.  It  is 
pleasant  to  get  away  from  the  gas  and  the 
gabble,  and  the  Guards'  Waltz,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  and  sit  quietly  in  the  fresh  night 
air,  and  think  it  all  over.  Red  light,  blue 
light,  green  light,  lamps,  rockets,  applaud- 
ing audience,  all  the  whole  theatrical  abo- 
mination vanishes  away,  and  the  grand 
old  waterfall  stands  out  once  more  pure 
and  solemn  in  the  fading  evening  light. 
Its  distant  thunder  lulls  me  to  sleep,  as  I 
scramble  guiltily,  at  I  don't  know  what 
o'clock,  into  the  very  reproachfully  cosy 
little  bed,  and  all  night  long  I  am  standing 
upon  that  quivering  bridge  with  the  white 
foam  flashing  and  leaping  round  me,  and 
a  slow  voice  saying  what — after  all,  when 
one  comes  to  think,  it  has  no  business  to 
say: 

"  Giddy— Dolly  ?  " 


THE  SPRAY  OP  SEAWEED. 

Nestled  below  the  hollow  bank, 

In  the  rugged  northern  land, 

Where  the  breakers  leap  and  the  wild  winds 

sweep 
Oyer  the  long  grey  sand ; 
Where  the  great  tides'  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow 
Leave  curving  lines  of  foam, 
Amid  rush  and  sedge,  on  a  rocky  ledge, 
The  fisherman  made  his  home. 

For  ever  through  blaze  of  noonday, 

Through  midnight's  solemn  sleep, 

Through  morn's  soft  ray,  and  gloaming  grey, 

Thrilled  the  music  of  the  deep  ; 

And  the  foam  flakes  flew  on  the  breezes, 

And  rested,  where  sparse  and  thin, 

The  grasses  •hook  in  the  sheltered  nook, 

As  the  flood-tide  thundered  in. 

She  stands  in  the  lowly  doorway, 
The  girl  with  the  wild  blue  eyes, 
The  floating  hair,  and  the  stai-tled  air, 
And  the  blush  that  deepens  and  flies. 
Whenever  a  sudden  footstep 
Treads  the  path  o'er  the  turfy  down. 
Or  the  bells  peal  out,  or  a  laugh  or  a  shout 
Kings  up  from  the  little  town. 

She  goes  not  with  the  red-cloaked  girls 

To  the  pier  at  evening  tide, 

Nor  lingers  to  watch  for  the  herring  catch, 

On  the  staithes  at  the  harbour  side ; 

Nor  wanders  among  the  sand  hills, 

Where  the  sea-pinks  creep  and  cling, 

Nor  to  lanes  where  they  know  the  violets  blow. 

And  the  merry  blue-bells  ring. 

But  ever  she  keeps  her  vigil 

By  her  father's  lonely  cot, 

With  a  listening  ear — what  would  it  hear  ? 

Fixed  eyes — that  strain  for,  what  'i 
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And  always  the  frail,  soft  fingers 
Toy  with  a  strange  love- token ; 
A  seaweed  spray  from  the  rocky  bay, 
Its  trails  all  dried  and  broken. 

They  talk  sometimes  in  whispers, 

Among  the  fisher-folk, 

Of  a  stranger  who  came  with  a  foreign  name. 

To  win  a  heart  he  broke ; 

And  one  would  tell  he  watched  them, 

On  the  sands-reach  by  the  heath, 

And  saw  him  twist,  round  the  curls  he  kissed, 

The  sea-bloom's  coral  wreath. 

Fast  fled  that  golden  summer. 

Oh,  many  a  lonely  year. 

Through  change  and  loss,  through  care  and  cross, 

Has  the  pale  girl  wasted  here, 

For  him  who  wooed,  and  won,  and  went, 

Fair  promise  on  his  tongue  ; 

Nor  ever  returned  to  the  faith  he  spumed. 

To  the  heart  his  falsehood  wrung. 

Yet  still  she  keeps  the  seaweed. 

That  as  his  pledge  he  gave. 

That  happy  night,  in  the  soft  rose  light. 

At  the  margin  of  the  wave  ; 

And  ever  she  waits  and  watches, 

For  him  who  will  never  more 

Trace  the  winding  road,  too  often  trode, 

To  the  cottage  on  the  shore. 

And  the  few  life  leaves  to  love  her. 

No  longer  strive  to  win,  « 

The  wildered  brain,  from  the  sweet,  dull  pain. 

It  so  long  has  wandered  in ; 

Better  they  think  to  let  her  keep 

Her  poor  dim  dream  of  trust, 

Till  at  last  at  rest,  she  bears  on  her  breast, 

The  seaweed  and  the  dust. 


ISLINGTON- SUPER-MARE. 

If  I  "wanted  to  convert  the  intelligent 
foreigner  from  his  fixed  idea  that  English- 
men are  always  monrnful  in  their  pleasure, 
I  would  take  him  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  Margate,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  the  first  half  of  September. 
He  would  there  and  then  see  some  thou- 
sands of  middle-class  Britons,  who  are 
taking  their  annual  holiday,  and  laying  in  a 
stock  of  health  that  will  have  to  last  them 
for  the  next  eleven  months.  And  he  would 
note,  as  I  have  noted,  that  there  is  amongst 
these  very  people  as  much  merriment, 
wit,  and  humour,  and  as  great  an  absence 
of  all  kinds  of  vulgarity,  or  of  what  might 
offend  or  annoy  others,  as  in  any  town 
on  the  continent  of  Europe — at  least,  in 
any  city  that  I  have  ever  visited,  and  there 
are  very  few  where  I  have  not  been. 

Margate,  however,  must  be  divided  into 
the  natives  thereof  and  the  visitors.  In 
money  matters  I  praise  not  the  former. 
To  repeat  a  very  stale  joke,  they  ought  all 
to  enlist  in  the  cavalry,  for  they  know  so 
well  how  to  charge.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
them  the  season — the  hot  weather,  that 
drives  away  people  from  London  and  sends 


them  to  the  seaside — is  simply  their  harvest- 
time  ;  just  as  the  vintage  is  to  the  peasants 
in  the  south  of  France,  or  the  herring 
season  to  the  fishermen  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  It  is  only  in  these  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  that  the 
Margate  people  can,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  hope  to  make  money  by  letting  their 
apartments.  And  this  they  do  with  what 
business  men  call  *'a  considerable  margin 
for  profit."  Thus  a  house,  with  rates  and 
taxes,  costs  in  the  year,  let  us  say,  sixty 
pounds ;  and  a  very  fair  habitation  can  be 
hired  for  that  amount.  The  season  lasts 
about  fourteen  weeks.  During  each  of  these 
weeks  the  apartments  or  the  house  will 
let  easily  at  an  average  of  fourteen  pounds 
a  week,  making,  with  a  little  judicious 
charging  for  "breakages,"  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  Deduct  from  this  a  small 
amount  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  furniture 
— furniture  which  has  been  worn  and  torn 
for  years  and  years,  and  which  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  renewed — and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger 
must  be  something  comfortable ;  something 
that  can  only  be  written  in  three  figures. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  house  rent  as 
in  other  matters  that  the  native  of  Itlargate 
finds  he  can  make  matters  pleasant  for 
himself.  An  example  of  this  happened  to 
a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day.  He 
brought  his  wife,  children,  and  nurse, 
together  with  the  luggage  of  the  party, 
from  Bayswater  to  the  Charing  Cross 
station  in  a  couple  of  "four-wheelers." 
The  fare,  boxes  and  all,  was  three  shillings 
for  each  cab,  or  six  shillings  in  all— the 
distance  they  had  come  being  over  three 
miles.  When  the  party  arrived  atMargate, 
the  porter  who  took  the  boxes  on  a  barrow 
a  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards, 
demanded  for  his  trouble  the  same  sum 
— viz.  six  shillings — that  the  two  cabs  had 
charged  for  coming  more  than  three  miles. 
This  is  a  kind  of  extortion  which  the 
authorities  ought  to  put  down  at  once ;  all 
the  more  so  as  the  porters  who  take  the 
passengers'  luggage  to  and  from  the  rail- 
ways are  one  and  all  licensed,  and  must 
bear  a  ticket  or  badge  with  their  respec- 
tive numbers.  But  this  system  of  over- 
charging does  not  exist  in  the  Margate 
shops,  in  which  the  articles  for  sale  are 
quite  as  good  as  in  London,  and  prices  not 
a  bit  higher  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  time  to  see  Margate,  in  what  the 
inhabitants  deem  perfection,  is  on  the 
arrival  of  a  cheap  excursion  train.  There 
are  two  lines   to  the   town :    the   South 
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Eastern,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover.  Three  times  a  week,  during  the 
season,  will  each  of  these  lines  bring  in 
some  two  or  three  thousand  visitors  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  It  is  calculated  that, 
taking  one  with  another,  the  excursionists 
do  not  spend  less  than  ten  shillings  apiece 
during  their  brief  sojourn  in  the  place  ;  so 
that  the  town  is  certainly  none  the  poorer 
for  their  advent.  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
others  from  London  and  its  suburbs.  They 
come  down  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  them- 
selves, and  they  do  so  to  their  heart's 
content  during  the  few  hours  they  are 
at  the  seaside.  They  leave  town  about 
seven  a.m.,  by  ten  a.m.  are  in  Margate,  and 
remain  there  until  six  p.m.  ;  thus  getting 
seventy  miles  of  railway,  and  as  many 
back,  with  eight  hours  at  the  seaside,  for 
five  shillings — which  is  the  cost  of  a  third- 
class  railway  ticket.  There  are  many  men, 
now  not  more  than  middle-aged,  who  re- 
collect when  the  shortest  time  by  which 
anyone  could  reach  Margate  from  town 
was  twelve  hours,  and  the  minimum  cost 
of  the  journey  outside  a  stage-coach  was 
twenty-six  shillings. 

Margate  has  a  great  advantage  over 
nearly  every  other  sea-bathing  place  within 
easy  reach  of  London,  and  one  that  is  of 
peculiar  good  to  those  who  have  only  time 
to  remain  a  short  time  there.  It  is  in  no 
way  closed  from  the  sea.  Every  part  of 
the  town  is  open  to  the  sea-breeze,  and  is 
more  or  less  close  to  the  beach  and  the 
sands.  The  excursionists  delight  in  these. 
The  moment  they  are  out  of  the  railway 
station,  no  matter  whether  they  arrive  by 
the  South  Easterner  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  line,  they  are  in  full  view  of  the 
sea,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  sea-breeze 
— the  latter  being  said  to  be  more  bracing 
than  at  any  other  seaside  place  within 
treble  the  distance  from  London.  On  the 
arrival  of  a  cheap  excursionist  train,  those 
who  come  by  it  have  their  attention  very 
much  divided  between  the  sea  view  and 
where  to  go  to  get  something  to  eat.  Like 
true  Britons,  they  are  careful  of  the  inner 
man,  and  don't  like  to  feel  hungry.  Cheap 
and  good  eating-houses  are  plentiful,  where 
"hot  fried  soles,"  with  tea,  or  coiiee,  and 
bread  and  butter,  are  the  chief  articles  to 
be  had  in  the  way  of  food.  No  sooner 
are  the  excursionists  refreshed  than  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  sands,  and  pick 
up  seaweed,  small  crabs,  or  what  not.  But 
this  occupation  they  very  soon  abandon 
for  that  of  paddling,  with  bare  feet  and 


legs,  in  the  sea.  The  supreme  delight 
with  which  working-men,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  walk  nearly  up  to  their  knees 
in  salt  water;  and  the  length  of  time 
which  they  thus  remain  taking  what  the 
French  call  bains  de  pieds,  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood.  Some  few  of  them 
expend  sixpence  a  piece,  and  go  out  in  the 
bathing-machines  for  a  regular  header  in 
the  sea ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions — at 
any  rate,  amongst  the  excursionists  who 
merely  come  down  for  the  day.  A  hearty 
meal  on  arrival,  consisting  of  bread  and 
butter,  shrimps,  fried  fish,  and  tea ;  some 
three  or  four  hoars  spent  in  walking  bare- 
foot on  the  wet  sands,  and  in  the  salt 
water ;  another  repast  similar  to  the  first, 
a  glass  of  something  "  hot  with,"  a  pipe, 
and  then  back  to  the  railway  station,  form 
the  chief  amusements  for  the  million  who 
only  come  for  the  day  to  Islington-super- 
Mare.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  that  is 
said,  and  have  read  a  great  deal  that  is 
written,  concerning  the  drunkenness  of 
those  who  take  part  in  these  excursions ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that,  beyond  here  and 
there  a  very  exceptional  case,  I  have  ever 
witnessed  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
excursionists  go  to  the  seaside  to  enjoy 
themselves  after  their  own  fashion,  and 
they  do  so.  Can  those  who  frequent  Hur- 
lingham  or  the  Orleans  Club  say  more  ? 
They  may  be  occasionally  a  little  rough  in 
their  language,  but  they  mean  no  harm ; 
and  the  railway  officials  all  bear  testimony 
to  the  order  and  regularity  they  observe 
on  the  trip,  both  to  and  from  their  destina- 
tion. An  attempt  has  lately  been  made 
to  put  down  excursion-trains  on  Sundays, 
but,  as  the  chairman  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  said  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  latter  company,  there  is  a  demand 
for  this  mode  of  allowing  the  less  opulent 
classes  to  escape  for  a  few  hours  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  town  life,  and  public 
opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  keeping 
up  the  institution.  The  man  who  would 
publicly  advocate  the  abolition  of  Sunday 
excursionist  trains  to  Islington  -  super- 
Mare  would  fare  badly  in  that  favourite 
bathing- place. 

Has  it  never  struck  the  reader  how  much 
more  early,  in  their  morning  hours,  on 
Sundays  particularly,  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel  are  than  ourselves  ?  Even  in 
the  far  north  of  France,  at  Boulogne,  or 
Calais,  or  Dieppe,  servants,  working-people, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  shopkeepers,  are  to 
be  seen  coming  from  early  mass  at  six  or 
seven  a.m.     They  have  in  all  probability 
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been  up  and  about  since  five  a.m.,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  have  got  over  the  preliminary 
household  cares  of  the  day.  Not  so  in  Eng- 
land. No  matter  to  what  religious  denomi- 
nation we  belong,  part  of  our  devotions  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  seems  to  consist  in 
remaining  in  bed  to  as  late  an  hour  as  pos- 
sible. Islington-super-Mare  is  no  exception 
to  this  rale.  The  fine  summer  mornings 
are  three  or  four  hours  old,  before  there  is 
a  sign  of  life  in  the  streets,  a  soul  to  be 
seen  on  the  sands,  or  the  long  line  of 
houses  that  face  the  sea.  Neither  cab,  fly, 
nor  any  kind  of  conveyance,  can  be  hired 
before  ten  a.m.  ;  and  it  is  only  half  an  hour 
later,  when  the  church-bells  begin  to 
toll,  that  carriages  can  be  had  for  hire, 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway 
stations.  After  that  hour  the  day  is  de- 
voted to  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  visitors, 
and  to  business — real,  hard,  money-making 
business — on  the  part  of  the  natives.  The 
former  seem  to  come,  one  and  all,  with  the 
determination  of  spending  as  much  money 
as  they  have  about  them ;  the  latter  hold 
as  part  of  their  creed  to  get  as  much  out  of 
those  who  come  to  visit  the  place  as  they 
possibly  can. 

The  influx  of  excursionists  into  Islington- 
super-Mare  on  Sunday  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  From  about  half- past  ten  to 
two  P.M.,  cheap  trains,  each  one  convey- 
ing from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  arrive  every  half-hour  or  so  by 
each  CI  the  lines.  It  is  then  that 
Margate  is  in  its  glory.  The  natives  of 
the  place  look  on  with  unfeigned  delight 
as  the  railway  passengers  come  trooping 
in  scores  and  hundreds  from  the  two 
stations.  They  know  that  each  one  of 
this  multitude  is  safe  to  leave  behind  him 
or  her  from  five  to  fifteen  shillings,  and 
that  Islington-super-Mare  will  be  all  the 
richer  before  night-time  by  that  amount. 
To  do  the  excursipnists  justice,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  public-houses  that  are  the  chief 
gainers  by  their  invasion  of  the  town. 
They  drink  comparatively  little,  and  what 
they  mostly  indulge  in  is  the  noted  strong 
ales  which  are  brewed  at  different  places 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  As  for  drunken- 
ness, from  what  I  have  seen  of  these 
excursion-trains  and  their  occupants,  I 
don't  thiak  that  more  than  one  in  every 
four  or  five  hundred  of  the  latter  are  to  be 
found  the  worse  for  liquor  after  the  day  is 
over,  and  the  train  starts  on  its  return 
trip.  But  then  I  am,  as  I  believe  from 
personal  experience,  an  avowed  unbeliever 
that  the  crime  of  drunkenness  is  so  uni- 


versal   amongst    the   working-classes,  as 
some  busybodies  would  have  us  believe. 

iBlington-super-Mare  has  its  places  of 
amusements,  all  of  which  find  great  favour 
with  the  excursionists,  but  all  of  which 
are  closed  on  the  Sunday.  There  is  "  The 
Hall-by-the-Sea,"  with  its  "Italian  garden," 
its  very  fine  collection  of  lions,  tigers, 
bears,  panthers,  &c.  &c.,  its  concert  from 
three  to  five  p.m.,  and  from  eight  to  nine 
P.M.,  after  which  there  is  dancing  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  To  say  that  the  latter 
amusement  is  not  occasionally  a  little 
"  loud,"  and  apt  to  become  somewhat 
demonstrative,  would  not  be  true.  But, 
at  the  worst,  it  is  not  equal  to  what  we  all 
go,  or  in  our  younger  days  have  gone,  to 
see  at  Mabille,  and  elsewhere  in  Paris.  I 
don't  think  that  the  Can-can,  even  in  its 
mildest  form,  would  be  tolerated  for  an 
instant  in  The  Hall-by-the-Sea.  And  as 
regards  the  concert,  the  refreshment  de- 
partment, and  all  that  concerns  the  com- 
pany in  general,  the  recently-assembled 
prelates  at  Lambeth  Palace  could  not  be 
in  every  possible  manner  more  decorous. 
Here  too  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  that 
all-prevalent  drunkenness  which  I  am  told 
is  so  common,  so  universal,  amongst  our 
industrial  classes.  Now  and  again — 
perhaps,  one  single  instance  in  a  month — 
some  individual  takes  more  strong  liquor 
than  is  good  for  him.  He  talks  more  and 
more  loudly  than  he  ought,  chaffs  his  ac- 
quaintances with  more  force  than  delicacy, 
and  generally  ends  by  being  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  hall.  But  beyond  this  he  gives 
no  trouble,  and  often,  when  spoken  to  of 
his  offence,  promises  amendment,  and  be- 
haves well  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Besides  The  Hall-by-the-Sea,  there  are 
in  Margate  the  Assembly  Rooms,  where, 
every  night  daring  the  season,  there  is  a 
concert  from  eight  to  nine  p.m.,  and  dancing 
from  nine  to  ten  p.m.  The  entrepreneur 
of  this  establishment  is  a  gentleman  weU 
known  in  London  as  the  lessee  of  the  Can- 
terbury. The  Assembly  Rooms  at  Margate 
are  frequented  by  the  wealthiest  class  of 
the  visitors,  and  by  many  of  the  residents. 
Nothing  could  be  managed  in  better  taste 
than  the  concert,  or  nothing  could  be  more 
decorous  every  way  than  the  dancing.  As 
a  rule,  people  who  go  there  generally  make 
up  parties  of  their  own,  and  dance  together 
during  the  evening.  I  have  never  seen,  or 
never  heard  of,  the  slightest  vulgarity, 
rioting,  or  rowdyness  being  so  much  as 
attempted  in  these  Assembly  Rooms. 

There   is   also   a   very   good   and  very 
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well-attended  theatre  in  Islington-snper- 
Mare,  where,  from  time  to  time  during  the 
season,  some  London  or  other  company- 
takes  up  its  headquarters  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight.  During  the  sea-bathing  season 
there  is  a  representation  of  some  sort  every 
night,  except  Sanday;  and  those  who 
attend  the  representations  are,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  really  well-behaved. 

So  much  for  the  good  side  of  Islington- 
super-Mare.  That  the  place  has  its  draw- 
backs, is  merely  confessing  it  has  been  built 
and  is  inhabited  by  human  beings.  The 
chief  evil  of  the  town  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  lodgings  at  anything  but  ruinous 
prices.  Daring  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, a  small  parlour  on  the  ground- floor, 
with  a  smaller  bedroom  behind,  is  not  to  be 
had  under  three  guineas  a  week.  If  more 
bedrooms  are  wanted,  the  price  demanded 
will  be  not  less  than  half-a-guinea  for  each 
single,  and  a  guinea  for  each  double- 
bedded  chamber.  The  consequence  is,  that 
no  one  now  remains  longer  than  they  abso- 
lutely require  for  the  sake  of  health.  A  very 
few  years  ago,  apartments  were  rai-ely 
taken  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  But  now  the  average  for  which 
they  are  hired  is  a  fortnight,  and  very 
often  only  a  week.  The  natives  themselves 
admit  that  this  is  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
prices  demanded  by  lodging-house  keepers ; 
who  drive  away  people  from  the  place 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  come.  Of 
the  bracing  qualities  of  the  climate,  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  situation  of  Islington- 
super-Mare,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  From 
the  North  Foreland,  round  by  Margate, 
Westgate-on-Sea,  to  Birchington,  is  said 
by  medical  men  to  be  the  most  healthy 
part  of  the  coast  of  England ;  and  no  one 
can  have  seen  much  of  these  parts  without 
being  struck  by  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  sick  people  recover  their  strength 
and  vigour  in  a  very  short  time.  But  of 
what  use  are  these  advantages  to  even 
those  who  are  moderately  well  off,  when 
they  have  to  pay  for  badly-furnished, 
small,  poky  rooms,  a  rent  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  first-rate  house  in  South 
Kensington  or  Bayswater  ?  However, 
every  evil  brings,  sooner  or  later,  its  own 
remedy.  The  lodgicg-bouso  keepers  of 
Islington-super-Mare  are  gradually  be- 
coming aware  of  the  fact  that,  not  only  is 
the  full  season  of  their  town  becoming 
every  year  shorter  and  shorter,  but  that  a 
very  serious  rival  is  springing  up  close  by 
them  ;  and  that  in  all  probability  Westgate- 
on-Sea — a  newly-built  collection  of  well-to- 


do  houses  some  two  miles  off — will  ere 
long  absorb  all  the  best  people  that  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
Margate. 

There  is,  at  Islington-super-Mare,  one 
peculiarity  in  praise  of  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  too  much  can  hardly 
be  said.  I  refer  to  the  total  absence  of 
those  wretched  attempts  at  "gentility," 
and  those  odious  pretensions  of  everybody 
trying  to  be  something  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  they  really  are,  which  are  so 
prevalent  at  almost  every  other  watering- 
place  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  respect 
Margate  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  republic.  Everyone  does  what  he  or 
she  likes ;  and  does  it  in  the  manner  that 
suits  best  their  respective  tastes  and 
pockets.  If  Mrs.  de  Smythe  took  up  her 
abode  in  the  place  for  the  season,  and 
brought  with  her  a  London  coachman,  two 
footmen,  a  pair  of  six  hundred  pound  horses, 
and  a  carriage  to  match,  she  would  not  be 
one  iota  more  thought  of,  or  more  respected, 
than  her  more  humble  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  has  no  servant,  except  a  nurse 
for  her  three  noisy  young  children  ;  who, 
when  she  wants  a  conveyance,  is  quite 
content  to  have  a  one-horse  fly  at  three 
shillings  the  hour,  and  who  does  her  own 
marketing  every  morning.  No,  the  snob- 
bishness of  "gentility"  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  to  Islington-super-Mare;  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  go  there,  whether  for 
amusement  or  for  health,  long  may  that 
evil  be  kept  out  of  the  place.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  I  would,  if  I  wanted 
to  show  off  horses  or  carriage,  or  generally 
pass  for  an  aristocratic  personage  who  did 
not  like  the  seaside,  but  not  being  in  good 
health,  came  to  a  sea-bathing  place,  instead 
of  going  to  my  shooting-box  in  the  High- 
lauds,  or  my  estate  in  the  shires — in  short, 
if  I  wanted  to  do  a  little  in  the  De  Smythe 
line,  I  would  go  to  Brighton,  Folkestone, 
or  even  Ramsgate.  But  if  I  were  solely  in 
search  of  sea  air,  and  had  only  a  limited 
time  in  which  I  could  absent  myself  from 
my  work,  I  would  certainly  select  Islington- 
super-Mare. 


CHEAP   UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  education,  beyond  any 
other,  i-:*  the  great  social  subject  of  our  own 
days.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  common 
primary  education,  and  our  Legislature, 
after  tardy  years  of  talk,  has  taken  the 
decisive  step  of   making  education   com- 
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pulsory  on  all.  Many  of  ns  have  also 
heard  a  great  deal  said  on  the  subject  of 
nniversity  education.  The  English  uni- 
versities, whatever  may  have  been  their 
defects  and  shortcomings,  have  always  been 
able  to  give  a  very  thorough  education  ; 
an  education  which  is  generally  accepted 
in  society  as  complete  in  its  way,  which 
has  a  social  stamp  belonging  to  it,  and  has 
also  high  distinctions  and  rewards,  pecu- 
niary and  otherwise.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  great  object  to  connect  primary 
education  with  university  education.  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  by  their  local  exami- 
nations, have  raised  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  have 
given  a  positive  stamp  and  value  to  educa- 
tional attainments.  What  is  wanted  is, 
that  there  should  be  a  system  which  should 
throw  open  the  universities  to  the  very 
poorest  students  who  should  show  the 
necessary  intellectual  ability.  The  best 
children  of  the  common  primary  schools 
should  be  engrafted  into  the  endowed 
schools,  and  in  due  course  of  time  be 
transferred  from  the  endowed  schools  to 
the  universities.  The  large  and  increasing 
revenues  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
ought  to  be  employed  with  a  view  to  the 
general  improvement  and  development  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  and  this 
will  ultimately  be  the  common  goal  of  our 
system  of  national  education,  and  also  of 
university  education. 

But  now  let  us  take  the  case  of  an 
industrious,  frugal,  reading  young  fellow, 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  that  .it  will 
be  for  his  interest  in  every  way  to  pass 
through  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  has 
a  good  character,  and  has  amassed  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge.  We  will  not  sup- 
pose that  he  is  a  brilliant  scholar,  for,  in 
that  case,  he  would  have  been  at  an  expen- 
sive school,  and  have  received  all  the  costly 
tuition  necessary.  We  are  not  sure  that 
he  does  so  very  wisely  in  determining  to 
go  to  the  university.  Industry,  knowledge, 
and  character,  find  their  market  every- 
where, and  men  endowed  with  these  will 
make  their  way  without  the  advantages, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  disadvantages  of  a 
university.  But  our  typical  young  man  has 
made  up  his  mind  that,  after  all,  he  should 
like  to  be  a  university  man.  He  thinks 
of  the  honours  he  may  win,  the  connec- 
tions he  may  form,  the  easy  passport  to  the 
future  profession  which  he  may  obtain  ; 
he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  libraries  and 
chapels,  the  famous  professors,  the  social 
advantages,  the  immemorial  haunts  belong- 


ing to  these  venerable  seats  of  learning, 
and  he  finally  makes  up  his  mind  that  it 
will  be  for  his  happiness  and  usefulness  to 
spend  the  necessary  time  at  the  university 
and  take  a  degree.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  for  him,  and  for  the  use  of  many 
a  paterfamilias,  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
quickest  way  of  doing  so.  We  should 
say,  however,  that  the  present  is  somewhat 
of  a  transitional  period.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that,  in  course  of  time,  our 
educational  system  will  be  so  perfected, 
that  the  want  of  means  will  be  no  barrier 
to  a  deserving  industrious  youth  obtaining 
the  advantages  of  a  university  course.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  not  at  all  impos- 
sible for  such  a  youth  to  pass  through  the 
university,  and  even  for  less  than  nothing. 
This  is  still  sometimes  the  case,  but  hardly 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  A  boy 
would  get  an  exhibition,  perhaps  a  close 
exhibition,  from  a  school  which  would  send 
him  to  college,  and  at  college  he  might  get 
another  exhibition  or  scholarship.  When 
he  came  to  balance  accounts,  to  pay  the 
bills  due  to  the  college,  and  to  receive  his 
dues  from  school  and  college,  it  might 
very  probably  happen — we  have  known 
various  instances — in  which  the  balance 
was  in  his  favour.  This  pleasing  experience 
now  only  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  gifted  few, 
and  not  to  the  average  "  poor  scholar,"  on 
whose  behalf  other  arrangements  are  now 
being  extensively  made. 

It  has  so  unfortunately  happened,  that 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  university 
education  has  been  in  an  adverse  direction 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor  student,  and 
therefore  everything  that  can  be  done  on 
his  behalf  has  an  increased  value  and 
importance.  There  were  formerly  many 
schools  where  boys  received  a  sound  edu- 
cation at  an  almost  nominal  expense.  To 
these  schools,  exhibitions  to  the  universities 
were  frequently  attached.  In  the  colleges 
themselves,  close  scholarships  and  close 
fellowships  were  frequently  assigned  to  a 
particular  locality.  To  lucky  boys  this 
system  was  extremely  convenient.  In 
many  cases,  a  boy's  fortune  was  made  as 
soon  as  he  was  upon  the  foundation.  Thus, 
the  lucky  boy  from  Winchester  was  soon 
a  scholar  of  New  College,  and  then  a  Fellow 
of  New  College ;  a  boy  from  Merchant 
Taylors'  was  a  scholar  of  St.  John's,  and 
a  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  at  Oxford.  At 
Cambridge,  the  successful  Eton  boy,  with- 
out any  university  examinations,  was 
speedily  converted  into  a  Fellow  of  King's. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  sweep  away  the 
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close  system  entirely,  and  to  tlirow  open  all 
the  good  things  to  all  comers  by  open  com- 
petition.    This  is  no  doubt  right  in_  the 
main,   but  it   is   accompanied    by   disad- 
vantages which  require  modification  and 
careful  watching.     The  poor  man  is  heavily 
handicapped  against  wealthy  competitors. 
He  has  often  received  a  second-rate  educa- 
tion, where  his  rich  competitor  has  received 
a  first-rate  one.     He  is  liable,  when  a  boy, 
to  be  defeated  for  a  foundation  scholar- 
ship at  a  public  school  by  a  lad  of  wealthy 
parentage,  and  to  be  defeated  over  again 
at  the  university  by  a  similar  opponent  for 
a  college  scholarship.     These  endowments 
were  intended  by  their  founders  for  the 
special  behoof  of  poor  scholars.    They  have 
now   become   pecuniary  rewards   for  the 
young  scholars  who  have  passed  the  best 
examinations.     They  are  a  badge  of  acade- 
mical distinction.     Even  to  rich  men  they 
present  an  emolument  not  to  be  despised. 
Many  a  man  has  been  helped  to  great  emi- 
nence by  endowments  attached  to  particular 
localities.     Thus  the   present  Archbishop 
of   Canterbury   came   to   Oxford   on    the 
Glasgow  Snell  foundation,  and  the  present 
Archbishop   of   York    from  a   provincial 
foundation  in  the  north.     The  chances  of 
many  such  men  are  now  gone.     Many  pro- 
fessional men  find  the  doors  closed  to  their 
children,  which  were  open  to  themselves, 
and  which  led  to  paths  of  competence  and 
distinction.     It    is    a   hardship    on    poor 
scholars,  that  richer  and  better  scholars 
should  bear  away  the  prizes  intended  for 
them  ;  although  the  logical  retort  is  com- 
plete, that  the  best  men  should  bear  away 
the  prizes,  whether  rich  or  poor.     Still,  it 
happens  now  and  then  that  the  considera- 
tion which  we  have  mentioned  has  great 
effect  on  some  minds.     The  other  day  we 
heard  of  the  case  of  an  undergraduate  who 
had  won  a  lucrative  scholarship.  His  father, 
a  wealthy  man,  insisted   that  he   should 
resign  it.     The  father  said  that  his  son  had 
shown  scholarship  by  winning  it,  and  he 
should  now  show  unselfishness  in  declin- 
ing funds  never  intended  for  him.     In  the 
case  of  the  clever  impecunious  student,  he 
may  be  trusted  to  win  prizes,  exhibitions, 
scholarships ;  he   may  get   in   addition   a 
sizarship  at  Cambridge,  or  its  equivalent. 
But  all  students  are  not  clever ;  in  open 
competition  very  few  can  be  successful ; 
and  as,  in  the  case  of  a  school,  it  is  not  the 
turning  out  of  some  exceptionally  clever 
boys  which  is  to  be  desired,  but  a  high 
general  average,    so   in  the   case   of   the 
university  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  aimed 


at  that  a  few  clever  poor  men  should 
succeed,  as  that  the  university  course 
should  be  open  to  all  young  men  of 
character  and  industry  who  desire  to  pass 
through  it. 

The  University  of  Oxford,  to  its  great 
credit,  inaugurated  in  1868  a  system  of 
unattached  students,  which  promotes  cheap 
university  education  and  expressly  takes 
care  of  the  interests  of  poor  men.     Per- 
sons are  now  permitted  to  become  students 
and  members   of   the   university  without 
being   attached   to  any   college    or    hall. 
Such  persons,  the  official  language  tells  us, 
keep  their  statutable  residence  in  houses 
or  lodgings  in  the  town,  with   the  same 
rights  of  profiting  by  professors'  lectures, 
of    competing    for    university  prizes,    of 
obtaining  distinctions  in  the  public  exami- 
nations, and  of  being  admitted  to  degrees 
and  to  all  the  consequent  privileges,  as  are 
enjoyed  by  other  students.     Their  care  is 
committed  to  a  special  board,  two  of  whom 
are  styled  censors,  who  "  look  after  their 
conduct  and  studies."     The  University  of 
Cambridge  followed  in  the  track  of  Oxford, 
but  the  system  at  Cambridge  has  hardly 
attained  to  the  same  development.     Cam- 
bridge had  not  reached  a  hundred  students 
when  Oxford  had  more  than  three  hundred. 
In  the  Easter  Term  of  the  present  year 
(1878)  the  number  of  unattached  students 
was  about  three  hundred   and   eighteen, 
exhibiting  a  larger  number  than  can  be 
adduced  by  any  individual  college.     The 
academical  expenses  of  these  students  do 
not   exceed   fifty  pounds   a  year.      Now 
here  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
of  modern  university  life.     Of  course  this 
estimate  does  not  include  clothes,  travelling, 
and  the  luxuries  of  hfe,  either  on  a  cres- 
cendo or  diminuendo  scale;   but  it  gives 
board,  lodging,  tuition,  for  about  one-third 
of  the  price  that  would  have  once  been 
necessary.     Not   only  have   many  young 
men,  who  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  have   had  no   chance    of    getting 
through  college,  passed  through  the  uni- 
versity,  but    nearly   two    hundred    have 
migrated  from  college  or  hall,  to  take  their 
place  among  the  growing    ranks   of  the 
unattached.      A   still    larger    number   of 
young  men  have  given  up  the  more  ex- 
pensive college,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  unattached  system. 

We  will  now  trace  the  way  in  which  the 
system  works.  The  student  must  take 
lodgings  according  to  the  system,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  delegacy  for 
unattached   students.     There  is  a  clear, 
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businesslike  form  of  agreement,  on  stamped 
paper,  which  is  signed  hy  both  parties, 
and  preserved  in  the  Clarendon  Buildings, 
■which  form  the  head  offices  of  the  Society. 
In  the  same  Clarendon  Buildings  a  lending 
library  is  established  for  the  use  of  the 
unattached.  It  would  be  well  if  all  land- 
lords and  tenants  used  the  same  succinct 
business  documents  to  prevent  mistakes 
and  unpleasantness.  Although  the  students 
reside  in  lodgings,  and  not  in  college,  there 
is  the  same  careful  system  of  collegiate 
supervision  that  is  maintained  in  the 
college.  All  the  young  men  have  to  be  in, 
as  a  rule,  by  eleven  at  night.  If  later 
than  eleven,  they  are  fined  half-a-sovereign. 
If  they  go  still  farther  beyond  bounds, 
they  would  find  their  names  removed  from 
the  books.  The  initial  fees  are  ludicrously 
small.  The  caution-money  is  only  two 
pounds — in  the  colleges  it  is  thirty  pounds 
— and  the  fee  for  entering  the  name  on 
the  books  of  the  delegacy  is  two  pounds 
ten  shillings.  For  each  quarter  of  the 
first  three  years  that  his  name  is  on  the 
books,  the  fee  is  seventeen  shillings  and 
sixpence;  and  for  any  subsequent  quarter, 
the  fee  is  the  ridiculously  low  sum  of 
half-a-crown.  The  former  is  the  estimate 
for  a  year's  expenses,  and  if  the  average 
had  been  taken  from  the  thriftiest  of 
the  students  it  would  have  been  lower : 
Board  and  lodging  for  three  terms  at  one 
pound  eight  shillings  and  sixpence,  thirty- 
four  pounds  four  shillings ;  university 
dues,  four  pounds  ten  shillings;  examina- 
tion fees,  one  pound  ten  shillings ;  tuition 
expenses,  about  ten  guineas — total,  fifty 
pounds  fourteen  shillings.  Now  it  cannot 
be  too  widely  known,  in  these  hard  days  of 
heightened  prices  and  diminished  incomes, 
that  whereas  the  average  expenses  at  the 
universities  used  to  be  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  it 
is  now  possible  to  do  it  for  fifty  pounds  a 
year. 

We  have  made  diligent  enquiry,  and  do 
not  find  that  the  young  men  suffer  socially 
in  their  intercourse  with  other  university 
men,  from  their  confession  of  limited 
means.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  im- 
part a  usefal  fibre  to  university  life  by 
reviving  the  well-nigh  lost  tradition  of 
"  poor  living  and  high  thinking."  The 
students  seem  to  be  treated  with  peculiar 
kindness  and  generosity  in  the  university. 
For  instance,  a  well-known  professor,  who 
was  lately  proposed  as  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  University  of  Oxford,  offers 
to  give  gratuitous  advice  and  helpto  all  can- 


didates for  university  honours.  The  His- 
tory Lectures  at  Christ  Church  are  open  to 
them  free  of  charge.  They  are  allowed  to 
join  the  Honour  Lectures  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege without  any  charge.  All  the  usual 
advantages  in  libraries  and  museums  are 
thrown  open  to  them.  In  addition,  one  of 
the  London  companies  has  established  some 
lucrative  exhibitions,  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  to  be  competed  for  by  un- 
attached students.  Other  august  civic 
bodies  might  profitably  dispose  of  some  of 
their  superfluous  wealth  this  way.  We 
should  say  that,  at  Cambridge  also,  several 
of  the  colleges  allow  these  students  to 
attend  their  lectures  on  payment  of  very 
moderate  fees,  and  in  some  cases,  with- 
out fees.  At  Cambridge,  the  estimate 
of  expenses  is  a  few  shillings  lower 
than  at  Oxford.  University  expenses  have 
been  cheapened  in  a  way  which  will  be 
equally  wonderful  and  gratifying  to  those 
who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  old 
system. 

Keble  College  has  lately  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  deserved  recognition  and  success. 
It  is  a  college  which  has  especially  served 
the  cause  of  cheap  education.  In  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation  it  is  set  forth, 
that  "this  college  is  founded  and  insti- 
tuted with  the  special  object  and  intent 
of  providing  persons  desirous  of  an  acade- 
mical education,  and  willing  to  live  econo- 
mically, with  a  college  wherein  sober  living 
and  high  culture  may  be  combined  with 
Christian  training,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England."  Great 
alterations  were  made  in  this  college  from 
the  previous  system,  all  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  poor  scholar.  The 
caution-money,  which  used  to  be  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  a  very  hard  pull  for  a  poor 
student,  is  abolished.  The  student  is  not 
obliged  to  buy  the  furniture,  which  often 
was  of  a  kind  greatly  knocked  about 
and  depreciated,  and  charged  for  pretty 
well  at  first  price,  but  can  rent  fur- 
nished rooms  direct  from  the  college.  All 
have  their  meals  in  hall,  whereas  at  other 
colleges  the  men  only  dine  in  hall.  The 
college  charges  are  hardly  lower  than  any 
other,  but  the  indirect  savings  are  con- 
siderable. By  having  their  meals  in  the 
common  rooms,  a  considerable  check  is 
given  to  the  old  custom  of  running  up 
heavy  bills  at  the  tradesmen's  shops. 
Several  other  colleges  have  adopted  various 
methods  of  lightening  expenditure,  among 
which  we  may  especially  mention  Balliol 
College,  and   the   revived   foundation   of 
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Hertford  College.  In  fact,  by  a  curious 
topsy-turvy  process,  many  methods  are 
now  employed  for  saving  the  pockets  of 
the  men,  or  rather  their  parents  and 
guardians,  instead  as  heretofore  of  lighten- 
ing them.  In  fact,  before  long  a  man  will 
cease  to  order  a  large  supply  of  wine- 
glasses as  part  of  his  necessary  college 
furniture,  or  to  look  upon  large  wine- 
parties  as  a  necessary  expenditure.  Also 
when  he  gives  a  breakfast  or  a  luncheon 
party,  the  future  undergraduate  may  not 
think  it  necessary  to  order  four  times 
more  food  than  anyone  can  eat,  nor 
allow  the  untouched  joints  and  poultry  to 
be  confiscated  by  the  scout,  instead  of 
reserving  what  he  requires  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit. 

Another  way  of  checking  expenditure 
is  in  the  matter  of  tuition,  in  which  the 
conscience  of  the  university  authorities  has 
considerably  brightened  up  within  late 
years.  The  college  tutor  was  always  in 
the  habit  of  giving  lectures  and  forming 
classes,  but  for  the  undergraduate  who  had 
a  brilliant  prospect  of  high  honours,  or  for 
the  undergraduate  of  another  kind  who 
had  dismal  chances  of  being  plucked,  the 
college  tuition  did  not  suffice.  It  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  private  tuition  to 
supplement  the  college  tuition.  The  ex- 
pense of  private  tutors  is  very  heavy, 
and  it  seems  hard  that  the  undergraduates 
should  have  to  pay  for  tuition  twice 
over.  We  knew  a  tutor  at  Oxford,  who, 
not  thinking  that  he  was  able  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  clever  undergraduate,  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  a  private  "  coach  "  for 
him.  The  story  is  told  of  a  clever 
Oxford  undergraduate,  that  he  told  the 
dons  he  was  sorry  to  leave  their  college 
for  another,  but  really  their  lectures 
were  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark.  The 
different  colleges  have  now  adopted  a 
plan  of  combination  in  their  lectures, 
which  economises  their  teaching  power, 
saves  time  and  expense,  and  on  the  whole 
gives  a  higher  order  of  instruction.  Diffe- 
rent colleges  co-operate  for  the  purposes 
of  tuition.  Thus  the  members  of  three  or 
four  colleges  will  have  the  advantage  of 
attending  the  lectures  of  some  eminent 
tutor,  whose  services  under  the  old  system 
would  have  been  exclusively  limited  to 
members  of  his  own  college.  The  different 
colleges  reciprocate  the  arrangement.  A 
high  order  of  tuition  is  given,  which  goes 
far  to  enable  men  to  dispense  with  private 
tutors,  and  with  a  considerable  saving  to 
all  concerned.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 


co-operation  rather  than  competition  is 
the  true  law  in  life. 

In  other  respects,  the  cheapening  process 
is  to  be  favourably  noted  in  our  university 
towns.  For  instance,  if  a  university  man 
squired  some  ladies  over  the  Oxford  sights, 
it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  fill  his 
purse  with  silver,  and  by  the  time  of  his 
return  the  purse  would  be  empty.  There 
is  now  a  very  moderate  fixed  charge  for 
visiting  each  university  edifice.  The  trade 
and  town  of  Oxford  have  so  greatly  in- 
creased, that  the  university  custom  is 
hardly  the  most  important  in  the  town, 
and  the  tradesmen  find  it  more  to  their 
interest  to  have  a  safe  moderate  trade, 
than  to  maintain  the  long  credits  and  long 
profits  of  the  old  system. 

Another  remarkable  development  of 
cheap  university  education  is  to  be  found 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  new  institution  of 
Cavendish  College.  The  scheme  is  at  pre- 
sent in  an  early  stage,  but  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  it  will  assume  large  dimensions. 
The  college  takes  its  name  from  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  the  President 
of  Cavendish  College.  The  institution 
does  not  possess  a  royal  charter,  and  will 
never  exactly  rank  among  the  ancient 
foundations.  It  presents  the  singular 
anomaly  of  being  the  property  of  a  County 
College  Association,  Limited.  A  London 
committee  works  in  concert  with  the  Cam- 
bridge authorities.  Yet  in  several  points 
of  view  the  new  institution  reverts  to  the 
most  ancient  lines  of  the  university.  In 
former  times,  students  went  up  to  the 
universities  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is 
at  present  the  case,  and  in  the  Scottish 
universities  there  are  hundreds  of  lads  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  aim  of  Caven- 
dish College  is  to  give  a  university  educa- 
tion that  shall  commence  at  an  earlier  age 
than  ordinary,  and  with  an  economy  of 
time  and  cost.  The  Cavendish  College 
students  will  leave  the  university  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  a  time  when  very  many 
students  first  enter  ir.  The  aim  is  to 
supply  a  modern  want.  *'  In  the  opinion  of 
the  London  committee,  this  college  will 
especially  commend  itself  to  parents  and 
others  connected  with  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  as  their  sons  or  friends 
must  for  the  most  part  enter  upon  the 
practical  business  of  life  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  or  very  soon  after.  The  college 
invites  them  to  spend  the  three  previous 
years  at  Cambridge  under  the  best  instruc- 
tion and  suitable  discipline,  and  then  to 
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aim  at  the  degree  of  B.A.,  which,  as  a 
certificate  of  a  completed  education,  is 
recognised  everywhere." 

The  new  Cavendish  College  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  Hills  Road.  There  will  be 
accommodation  for  about  three  hundred 
students,  with  a  corresponding  staff  of 
tutors ;  there  are  at  the  present  time  about 
one  hundred  members.  Since  the  new 
college  has  no  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
the  members  must  matriculate  formally  as 
non-collegiate  students.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  however,  Cavendish  College 
will  constitute  a  distinct  college,  with  some 
interesting  and  important  variations.  As 
those  undergraduates  are  younger  than 
others,  a  somewhat  stricter  discipline 
is  maintained.  This  college  will  have 
four  terms  instead  of  three,  and  each 
term  will  consist  of  nine  weeks  instead 
of  eight.  The  fourth  term  is  not  a 
university  term,  and  by  carving  this 
summer  term  out  of  the  long  vacation, 
Cavendish  College  rather  resembles  a  public 
school  than  a  college  of  the  university. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  always  been  the  habit 
for  Cambridge  undergraduates  to  spend  a 
large  proportion  of  the  long  vacation  at 
Cambridge  studying  under  private  tutors. 
Curiously  enough,  this  custom  never  took 
any  root  at  Oxford,  where  to  reside  during 
the  long  vacation  would  be  considered 
extremely  irregular,  and  an  almost  un- 
heard-of innovation.  The  college  reverts 
to  that  primitive  simplicity  of  life  which 
characterised  it  in  the  university  days, 
when  mere  boys  crowded  to  it.  Each 
student  has  only  a  single  room,  to  serve  at 
once  for  bedroom  and  study.  Two  rooms 
and  a  pantry  are  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
an  undergraduate,  but  at  Oxford  many  of 
them  have  three  good  rooms.  A  certain 
number  of  common  rooms  are  provided 
for  social  intercourse  and  recreation.  In 
the  third  year  of  residence,  the  student 
has  two  rooms.  Grounds  for  cricket  and 
lawn-tennis  have  been  laid  down  ;  a  bicycle 
and  running  path  has  been  added,  and 
there  is  a  college  boat-club.  The  religious 
difficulty  has  been  met  in  a  healthy  way ; 
there  are  prayers  night  and  morning,  but 
the  system  is  unsectarian.  The  college 
offers  tuition,  university  fees,  and  board 
for  four  terms  instead  of  three,  including 
thirty-five  weeks  altogether,  for  eighty- 
four  pounds  per  annum.  The  warden  has 
lately  issued  a  memorandum  in  which  he 
says  :  "  To  correct  misapprehension,  it  is 
necessary  to   state   that   the   students  of 


this  college  are  bona-fide  members  of  the 
university,  wear  academical  dress,  and 
obtain  the  university  degrees  by  the  usual 
course  of  residence  and  examination,  but 
at  an  economy  both  of  time  and  cost." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  rapid  survey, 
what  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  universities  within  recent  years,  espe- 
cially in  what  we  may  call  the  spending 
department.  Efforts  are  incessantly  being 
made  to  render  these  institutions  truly 
national,  and  these  efforts  happily  coincide 
with  the  same,  when  the  network  of 
primary  education  has  overspread  the  land. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  more  gifted 
scholars,  primary  education  and  university 
education  will  be  connected  by  easy  and 
natural  gradations.  It  will  be  observed 
how  the  process  of  cheapening  is  carried 
out  in  nearly  every  direction.  For  ordi- 
nary undergraduates  the  great  initial  ex- 
penses of  furnishing  and  caution-money, 
frequently  not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds, 
may  be  avoided;  for  all  the  ways  and 
modes  of  living  are  becoming  less  expen- 
sive. Young  men,  hoAvever  poor  and 
humble,  may  compete  for  the  rich  money 
prizes  and  scholarships  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
the  doors  of  some  college  hall  or  other  are 
open  day  by  day  for  examination  purposes. 
In  the  case  of  some  exceptional  men,  the 
education  is  so  cheap  that  it  really  costs 
nothing,  and  in  a  fellowship  and  other 
prospective  advantages,  it  opens  up  an 
avenue  to  competence  and  distinction.  To 
those  whose  simple  object  is  not  the  highest 
order  of  distinction,  but  to  pass  reputably 
through  the  university  in  the  system  of 
unattached  students,  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  every  facility  is  afforded. 
Things  are  cheapened  and  cheapened,  till 
the  process  of  cheapening  can  be  carried 
no  farther.  A  young  man  could  hardly 
live  more  cheaply  in  any  town  in  the 
country ;  not  much  more  so  under  his  own 
father's  roof.  Again,  if  it  is  thought  de- 
sirable that  a  youth  should  have  the 
advantages  of  a  university  education  within 
a  time  which  will  enable  him  to  settle  down 
at  nineteen  to  the  practical  business  of  life, 
in  such  an  institution  as  Cavendish  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  this  great  advantage  is 
offered  to  him.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  great  facilities  of  university 
education,  and  the  present  comparative 
cheapness  which  has  only  been  effected 
within  recent  years,  are  much  less  under- 
stood throughout  the  country  than  ought 
to  be  the  case,  and  wo  shall  be  glad  if  the' 
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present  paper  helps  to  popularise  this  im- 
portant subject.  There  is  a  tradition  that, 
in  the  early  days  of  Oxford,  some  thirty 
thousand  students  poured  forth  towards 
the  portals  of  what  was  then  considered 
the  temple  of  all  knowledge.  That  mighty 
stream  is  now  spread  over  a  wider  surface 
through  multiplied  channels  ;  but  our  uni- 
versities are  doing  wisely  in  endeavouring 
to  renew  the  days  of  their  youth,  in  re- 
verting to  the  old  lines  on  which  their 
greatness  was  built  up,  in  supplying  the 
modern  wants  of  our  own  day,  and  in  vin- 
dicating their  places  of  honour  and  use- 
fulness in  the  van  of  our  educational 
institutions. 

AN  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

BY  THEO.  GIFT. 
A   STORY   IN    SEVEN    CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER   VII. 

Summer  had  burnt  out  and  faded,  and 
winter  had  corae  ;  the  Antarctic  winter, 
with  long  months  of  hard  frost  and  bitter 
cold  and  furious  gales,  whose  violence 
would  not  even  suffer  the  ice  to  form  and 
solidify  in  the  all  but  land-locked  harbour; 
but  broke  it  up  and  drove  it  in  splintered, 
shivering  flakes  upon  the  pebbly  beaches. 
Mountains  and  bog  were  white  with  snow, 
which,  whirled  into  huge  drifts,  choked 
the  narrow  valleys  and  lay  like  a  funeral- 
pall  upon  the  ground,  covering  the  skeleton 
of  many  a  frozen  heifer  or  starved  horse 
for  six  long  months  of  the  year  ;  and  then 
the  sun  had  begun  to  shine  out  again  in 
pale,  fitful  gleams,  and  patches  of  greenish- 
brown  to  show  through  their  white  cover- 
ing on  steep  hill-sides.  A  fresh,  reviving 
breeze  swept  up  the  valleys,  laden  with 
spring,  and  breaking  the  frost  before  its 
breath.  Once  more  the  hills  put  on  their 
colouring  of  brown  and  purple ;  little  pale 
flowers  began  to  blow  on  sunlit  slopes ; 
water  -  birds  flapped  and  cackled  and 
preened  their  burnished  plumage  of  green 
and  gold  in  distant  meres ;  and  solemn 
penguins  came  up  out  of  the  salt  shelter 
of  the  waves,  and  waddled  two  and  two 
along  the  beach  in  harsh- voiced  consultation 
over  the  new  year's  nests.  Winter  was 
gone  with  all  its  dreary  concomitants,  and 
once  again  summer  resumed  her  brief, 
prized  stay.  All  things  were  as  they  had 
been;  only  Keith  Fenwick  had  not  yet 
come  back,  and  Jean  was  getting  sorely 
hungered  with  waiting  for  him. 

He  had  written  to  her  several  times,  at 
the  beginning;  the  first  letters — think  of 
that,  you  London  young  ladies,  with  your 


penny  post  and  eight  deliveries  a  day ! — 
that  Jean  had  ever  received  in  her  life ; 
for  you  see  she  had  been  born  in  the 
island,  and  owing  to  her  mother's  early 
death,  and  bet  father  being  a  bad  cor- 
respondent, their  English  relatives  had 
not  cared  to  write  to  a  girl  whom  they 
had  never  seen,  and  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing ;  so  that  those  love-letters  were  a 
wonder  and  delight  and  treasure  to  the  little 
princess,  so  novel  and  precious  that  they 
almost  made  up  for  Keith's  absence.  True, 
they  were  not  very  long,  nor  did  they 
come  very  often ;  the  small  mail-schooner, 
which  ran  once  a  month  between  the 
islands  and  the  River  Plate,  being  fre- 
quently delayed  by  bad  weather,  waiting 
for  passengers  from  Europe,  or  other  con- 
tingencies ;  but  this  only  made  their  arrival 
more  delightful ;  and  as  to  their  contents, 
Jean  would  have  thought  it  the  height  of 
disloyalty  to  even  feel  that  there  was 
anything  wanting  in  them.  They  were 
written  by  him,  had  touched  his  hand, 
and  bore  her  name  and  the  assurances  of  hia 
love.     What  more  could  any  girl  desire  ? 

The  first  heartbreak  was  the  arrival  of 
a  mail  with  nothing  from  him.  She  was 
sure  that  he  was  ill,  perhaps  dying  or 
dead ;  and  her  misery  and  suspense  were 
all  the  greater  for  her  having  no  one  to 
confide  them  to.  Her  promise  to  Keith 
still  kept  their  engagement  a  secret  in  her 
own  bosom ;  and  of  late  she  had  had  less 
temptation  to  speak  of  it ;  for  winter  had 
brought  her  a  great  grief  in  the  almost 
sudden  death  of  the  governor's  long-suf- 
fering and  gentle  wife;  and  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Coniston's  increasing  weakness  for  the 
bottle — a  weakness  which,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  new  gravity  of  womanhood  which 
had  overshadowed  Jean's  high  spirits  since 
her  lover's  departure,  and  made  her  less 
thoughtless  and  childlike,  was  now  pain- 
fully apparent  to  her — there  was  a  rumour 
going  about  the  settlement  which  hinted 
at  a  probable  closer  connection  than  friend- 
ship between  the  surveyor-general  and  an 
Irish  governess,  a  young  lady  about  Jean's 
age,  tall,  fair,  freckled,  and  not  very  lady- 
like, who  had  lately  been  imported  for  the 
educational  benefit  of  Mrs.  Captain  Magee'a 
five  noisy,  rosy-cheeked  children.  As  a 
general  rule,  these  rumours  are  generally 
peculiarly  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
those  most  nearly  concerned  by  them ;  but 
the  smallness  of  the  settlement  was  in  this 
case  admirably  adapted  to  the  rapid  dis- 
semination of  gossip  ;  and  though  'Mr. 
Coniston  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to 
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her,  Jean  heard  whispers  ■which,  in  con- 
nection with  her  father's  frequent  visits 
to  the  Magees,  and  urgent  persuasions  to 
herself  to  be  attentive  to  Miss  O'Reilly, 
made  her  anything  but  happy,  and  more 
than  ever  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  her 
lover's  letters.  Her  cheeks  grew  pale,  and 
her  eyes  fevered  bright,  and  the  saucy 
joyousness  faded  altogether  our  of  her 
smile  as  the  weeks  went  by  and  grew 
from  one  into  another  while  she  waited, 
with  that  sickening  of  expectation  which 
only  women  know,  for  the  answer  to 
the  long,  anxious,  loving  letter  she  had 
despatched  to  him  after  her  first  dis- 
appointment ;  and  when  it  came  at  last, 
though  anyone  else  would  have  thought  it 
cold  and  constrained,  no  such  idea  ever 
entered  Jean's  head.  It  was  his,  he  was 
alive  and  well ;  and  for  the  rest  how  could 
she  expect  there  to  be  much  about  herself, 
or  his  love  for  her,  when  he  was  evidently 
taken  up  with  the  serious  illness  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  expecting  the  news  of 
the  latter's  death  and  his  own  recall  home 
by  every  mail  ?  Jean  cried  tender  t^ars 
to  think  of  the  trouble  he  was  in,  and 
kissed  the  letter,  and  hid  it  away  in  her 
warm  young  bosom  ;  and  then  waited 
patiently  for  further  tidings. 

They  came ;  but  not  from  her  lover. 
The  little  middy  she  had  been  so  friendly 
with  wrote  to  her,  and  among  other  news 
mentioned  that  Fenwick  had  lost  his 
brother  and  gone  home  on  leave.  "  He 
told  me  to  tell  you  so,"  the  boy  went  on. 
*'  It  was  so  sudden  that  he  had  no  time  to 
write  or  say  good-bye  to  any  of  his  friends. 
Of  course  you  know  that  he's  heir  now  to 
the  title  and  property ;  so  we  hardly  expect 
to  see  him  back  with  us  again."  Jean 
smiled  softly  to  herself.  They  might  not 
expect  him,  but  she  did.  Surely  he  would 
come  with  the  summer,  as  he  promised ; 
and  bring  his  father's  consent  with  him. 

And  it  was  summer  now,  as  I  have  said. 
An  unusually  cold  summer,  with  tem- 
pestuous gales  and  delages  of  rain  sweeping 
down  the  narrow  valleys,  turning  the  low- 
lands into  lakes  and  tiny  mountain  streams 
into  swollen  torrents.  There  was  a  report 
that  the  flagship  would  not  come  at  all 
that  year;  and  Jean  had  not  had  a  lino 
from  her  lover  for  many  months — not 
since  his  brother's  death,  in  fact — and  was 
growing  thin  and  pale  from  long  waiting 
and  watching.  But,  all  the  same,  there 
was  no  thonght  of  reproach  in  her  heart, 
nor  any  feeling  of  neglect.  Of  course  he 
had  written — not  quite  at  first,  perhaps, 
he  must  have  had  so  much  to  occupy  him, 


but  later  on,  and  the  letter  had  gone  astray. 
Letters  often  went  astray ;  and  when  people 
were  so  many,  many  thousand  miles  apart, 
how  was  it  possible  they  should  reach 
safely  ?  Probably  he  was  on  his  way  out 
now ;  perhaps  was  at  that  moment  on 
board  the  mail- schooner  coming  to  her. 
He  would  not  like  to  wait  for  the  flagship 
if  it  were  delayed  ;  he  would  be  too  im- 
patient, and  the  admiral  would  be  sure  to 

give  him  longer  leave,  and Oh  joy ! 

Joy>  joy?  joy  '  Was  not  that  the  mail- 
signal  tlying  from  the  flagstaff  on  the  hill  ? 
Oh  God,  good  and  merciful,  might  she  not 
be  within  his  arms  even  that  very  day  ? 

"No,  Jean,  my  dear,"  said  the  governor, 
pushing  aside  a  bundle  of  papers,  and 
giving  his  spectacles  a  rub  as  he  looked 
up  at  her.  "  There  were  no  passengers 
this  time,  and  no  letters  for  you  or  your 
father.  Were  you  expecting  any,  that  you 
look  so  disappointed  ?  Well,  well,  what 
will  you  give  me  for  some  good  news  then 
— news  of  gay  doings  in  store  for  you, 
eh  ?  And  first,  though,  there's  an  Illus- 
trated News  to  take  home  with  you. 
There's  the  portrait  of  our  new  princess 
in  it ;  and,  by-the-way,  the  marriage  of 
one  of  our  last  year's  acquaintances,  young 
Feuwick  of  the  Parnassus.  Do  you  re- 
member him  ?  You  and  he  used  rather 
to  fall  out,  didn't  you  ?  But  he  must  be 
able  to  make  himself  pleasant  to  some 
young  ladies,  for  I  see  he's  married  Lord 
Badmynton's  daughter;  quite  a  grand 
affair.  I  used  to  kaow  Lady  Badmynton 
once,  when   she    was   Laura   Tollemache, 

and  my  poor  wife But  there,  you 

are  getting  impatient  for  my  news,  and 
I  only  wish  I  had  the  spirits  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  you  will.  There's  a  new  frigate 
coming  here  this  month,  and  I  hear  the 
captain  and  officers  are  a  very  lively  sort ; 
so  I  suppose  we  shall  be  having  no  end  of 
parties  and  gaiety,  and  you  will  be  flirting 
as  wickedly  as  you  did  last  summer.  Now 
then,  what  will  yon  give  me  for  letting 
you  hear  the  tidings  before  anybody 
else  ?  " 

Jean  stood  looking  up  into  the  kind  old 
governor's  face  with  wide  fixed  eyes ;  not 
speaking,  only  holding  the  paper  he  had 
given  her  between  both  her  hands,  while 
every  tinge  of  colour  died  slowly  out  of 
her  sweet  young  face.  Then  her  lips 
parted,  and  she  gave  a  low,  strange  little 
laugh,  a  laugh  which  stopped  suddenly, 
and  then  went  on  again.  Why  should  she 
not  laugh  ?  Gay  doings  !  Of  •  course 
there  would  be  gay  doings  with  all  this 
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gay,  good  news — weddings  in  England, 
and  a  frigate  coming  with  fresh,  officers, 
and  dances  and  flirtations ;  flirtations  like 
last  summer — last  summer  ! 

She  got  on  her  horse,  which  was  standing 
at  the  door,  and  rode  slowly  away.  When- 
ever she  had  had  a  letter  from  Keith  she 
had  been  used  to  take  it  to  her  summer 
parlour,  and  read  it  there,  where  he  had 
knelt  and  asked  her  for  her  love ;  but  she 
was  not  going  there  now.  Of  all  the 
places  on  this  earth  that  seemed  most  shut 
against  her.  Where  was  she  going  then  ? 
She  did  not  know,  only  she  held  the  paper 
tightly,  and  rode  on,  never  looking  to  right 
or  left,  scarcely  guiding  her  horse;  not 
thinking  at  all,  save  that  once  or  twice 
her  lips  moved,  as  if  she  were  saying  the 
words  over  again : 

"  Gay  doings  and  flirtations ;  flirtations 
like  last  summer  !  " 

Suddenly  Brown  Jenny  stopped  of  her- 
self. They  were  at  the  edge  of  a  wide 
marsh  running  up  into  the  hills  at  one 
end,  and  meeting  and  commingling  with 
the  sea  at  the  other.  Countless  water- 
birds  covered  ifc,  rising  into  the  air  now  and 
then,  and  breaking  the  stillness  with  their 
mournful,  wailing  cries.  There  was  no  sun. 
The  sky  was  covered  with  leaden,  woolly 
clouds,  and  a  cold  wind  swept  over  the 
brown,  watery  expanse,  bending  the  long 
reeds  level,  and  sighing  through  the  ruffled 
grass.  Jean  dismounted  from  her  horse 
and  walked  down  to  the  sea.  She  had 
not  been  there  for  more  than  a  year — not 
since  the  day  they  had  quarrelled.  It  had 
always  been  a  painful  thought  to  her,  and 
she  had  shunned  it.  Why  had  she  come 
here  now  ?  She  could  not  tell  herself ; 
but  there  was  this  paper  in  her  hand. 
Had  she  not  better  look  at  it  ?  Might  it 
not  be  someone  else — a  mistake  of  the 
old  governor's  after  all  ?  She  had  her 
finger  on  the  paragraph  as  he  had  given  it 
to  her,  and  standing  there  by  the  sea  she 
read  it  slowly  through  on  the  very  spot 
where  she  had  stood  before  passing  over 
the  fore  on  the  previous  year. 

"At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by 

the  bride's  uncie,  the  Lord  Bishop  of , 

assisted  by  the  Rev. ,  Glencora,  eldest 

daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Badmynton,  to 
Lieut.  Keith  Fenwick,  R.N.,  only  surviving 
son  of  Sir  Archibald  Fenwick,  of  Overton 
Hall  and  Crashfell  Manor,  Cumberland. 
No  cards." 

No  cards.  No,  and  no  letter ;  not  even 
a  word  to  break  it  to  her  who  had  been 
waiting  for  him  for  twelve  long  months. 
He  was  married.      It   was   all  over,  and 


she A  great,  wild  light  rushed  into 

her  eyes,  a  great,  wild  desire  to  get  to  him 
and  fling  herself  at  his  feet,  and  attk  him 
if  it  were  really  true,  and  why — why  he 
had  done  it  to  her.  Suddenly  the  awful 
solitariness,  the  utter  isolation  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  that  desolate  little 
island,  seemed  to  close  round  her  like  the 
walls  of  a  rock-bound  prison.  She  seemed 
to  feel  every  league  of  all  those  seven 
thousand  miles  of  ocean,  that  grey,  gloomy 
ocean  which  tossed  its  waves  into  the  sky, 
and  rolled,  and  moaned,  and  beat  itself 
in  helpless  fury  against  a  hundred  difPerent 
shores  between  her  and  the  lover  who  had 
deserted  her.  I  don't  thir-k  she  had  mt»ch 
religion,  this  poor  little  Jean,  who  had 
never  known  a  mother,  or  had  any  teaching 
beyond  the  chaplain's  weekly  sermon,  cut 
and  dried  from  frequent  repetition,  and  the 
chapter  in  the  Bible  read  to  her  father  on 
Sunday  evenings  during  his  glass  of  grog 
since  she  was  nine  years  old,  and  over 
which  he  used  to  go  regularly  to  sleep — 
nothing  but  that ;  so  let  those  who  will 
blame  her  if  faith  and  courage  fell  from 
her  weak  young  hands  in  this  her  hour  of 
despair. 

"  As  God  lives,  I  will  be  true  to  you," 
Keith  had  said  when  the  force  of  her  love 
and  faith  in  him  broke  on  his  summer's 
folly ;  and  indeed  God  had  been  no  more 
real  than  his  truth  to  Jean  then.  Did  God 
live  at  all,  now  that  he  had  proved  untrue  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  there  could  be  a  God 
in  such  a  wicked  world  ?  Would  He  suffer 
such  things  to  be  at  all  ?  And  she  could 
never,  never  see  Keith  again,  shut  in  by 
all  that  horrible  leaden  sea  which  stretched 
out  before  and  around  her,  barring  her 
from  love,  and  life,  and  him  whose  love 
had  come  between  her  and  all  else  in  life 
for  evermore.  And  one  year  had  done  it 
all.  Only  one  year  since  the  day  when  he 
had  turned  his  back  upon  her  and  gone 
across  the  ford,  and  she  had  followed  him. 

Suddenly  she  sat  down,  and  began  to 
take  off  her  shoes  and  stockings.  Her 
little  feet  looked  so  white  and  pretty 
against  the  wet  brown  sands.  She  did 
not  care  to  hide  them  now,  when  there 
were  none  to  see  them.  The  remembrance 
came  to  her  like  a  fresh  stab  of  pain. 
"  He  said  it  was  not  womanly,"  she  said 
out  loud.  "  But  he  was  here  then ;  and 
now  I  am  all  alone,  and  there  is  no  one 
with  me.  There  will  never  be  anyone  any 
more ;  and  he  will  not  care.     No  one  will 

care,  but Oh  Keith !    Keith !    why 

did  you  do  it?  I  would  have  tried  so 
hard  to  please  you." 
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She  started  up  as  she  spoke,  as  if  to 
cross  the  ford  at  the  old  place,  hurrying 
instinctively  from  herself  and  the  cruel 
pain  at  her  heart.  It  had  been  only  a 
few  inches  deep  last  summer,  but  now,  as 
she  stepped  into  it,  the  turbid,  foam-flecked 
water  rose  midway  to  her  knees  before 
she  had  gone  a  couple  of  yards,  and  a  big 
wave  rolling  in  flung  itself  against  her, 
making  her  stagger,  and  sending  a  shower 
of  salt  spray  into  her  sweet  brown  eyes. 
A  low  cry  broke  from  her  lips,  but  she 
took  another  step  forward,  stretching  out 
her  arms  to  steady  herself. 

"Love,  love,"  sobbed  the  poor  child, 
"  can  I  never  get  to  you  any  more  ?  You 
have  turned  your  back,  and  I  am  so  cold — 
so  cold  and  tired  I  cannot  come."  And 
then  another  wave  rolled  in  giant-strong, 
and  struck  her  on  the  breast,  sweeping  her 
off  her  feet,  and  carrying  her  away  with 
it  out  into  the  fierce,  resistless  current; 
only  to  whirl  her  round  and  round,  and 
dash  her  back  at  last,  cold,  and  white,  and 
bruised,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  her 
lovely  little  mouth  and  slender  hands, 
among  the  sand  and  reeds,  where  Keith 
had  stood  and  scolded  her. 

Only  a  man's  flirtation.  Only  the  brief, 
foolish  passion  of  a  summer's  day,  checked 
long  before  it  had  time  to  ripen  into  a 
marriage  more  foolish  and  most  imprudent, 
and  forgotten  with  a  hundred  others  in 
the  sunrise  of  a  fresh  fancy.  And  Keith 
Fenwick  had  meant  no  harm.  He  had 
never  wanted  to  love,  or  make  love  to, 
the  child.  She  had  bewitched  him  for  a 
moment  by  her  beauty  and  wilfulness,  and 
the  liquid  laughter  in  her  fearless  eyes; 
that  was  all.  But  the  witchery  was  over 
with  the  scenes  which  gave  it  rise ;  and 
the  love,  which  she  had  kindled  into  flame 
when  he  held  her  in  his  arms  and  bade 
her  look  up  and  kiss  him  once  again, 
faded  with  the  fading  of  that  lonely  island's 
mountain  peaks  beneath  the  horizon  of 
the  ocean.  If  he  blamed  himself  for 
anything,  it  was  for  having  written  to  her 
at  all.  These  things  should  finish  with 
the  last  good-byes.  But  if  the  little  thing 
loved  him,  it  would  have  seemed  brutal 
not  to  answer  her  letters  at  all ;  and 
Keith  Fenwick  hated  brutality.  Besides, 
it  couldn't  do  much  harm.  Ho  should 
never  see  her  again ;  and  a  child  like  that 
would  find  a  fresh  lover  in  every  fresh 


face.  Most  likely  she  would  be  married  to 
some  colonial  boor  before  the  year  was  out, 
so  it  was  all  square;  and,  good  heavens  ! 
think  what  would  have  been  his  stately 
mother's  feelings  had  he  brought  that 
little  brown,  untamed  fawn  to  England — 
a  colonial  girl  with  the  qualifications  of  a 
horsebreaker  and  a  dairymaid — and  in- 
stalled her  in  his  father's  house  as  the 
future  lady  of  the  manor  ? 

No;  that  was  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  only  a  passing  folly ;  and  who  blames 
anybody  for  follies  such  as  these  ?  Not 
Lady  Fenwick,  thanking  God  on  her  knees 
in  the  old  family  pew  at  home  for  the 
blessing  of  a  son  who  had  never  given  her 
one  day's  anxiety.  Keith  had  had  his 
little  weaknesses  like  other  men.  A  man 
would  be  a  saint,  and  no  man,  who  had 
them  not;  but  at  least  he  had  always 
shaken  himself  clear,  of  them.  He  had 
never  done  anything  imprudent  or  com- 
promising ;  and  now  it  was  all  right,  and 
he  had  his  reward,  and  they  with  him. 

All  right  ?  Well — yes ;  I  suppose  so,  as 
the  world  goes.  Only  there  is  the  echo 
of  a  desolate  wail,  faint  and  pitiful,  as  the 
cry  of  a  broken  heart  in  the  wind  that 
sweeps  over  that  far-off  shore  behind  the 
trembling  ocean,  and  Brown  Jenny  stands 
shivering  among  the  reeds,  rubbing  her 
nose  gently  against  her  little  mistress's 
cold  white  face,  and  whinnying  restlessly 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  she  thought  there 
must  be  something  wrong  somewhere. 
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CHAPTER   XII.      BURT   HOUSE. 

A  LITTLE  difficulty,  which,  though  he  de- 
nounced it  to  himself  as  quite  ridiculous, 
was  nevertheless  puzzling,  presented  it- 
self to  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile,  when,  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  wished  to  proceed  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  John  Sandi- 
lands  concerning  Miss  Carmichael.  Of 
course  he  must  see  that  young  lady  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  how  was  it  to  be 
done  ?  It  had  not  occurred  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
to  ask  himself  that  question  until  after  he 
and  Dunstan  had  parted  company;  but 
even  if  it  had,  he  would  hardly  have  liked 
to  mention  the  matter  to  his  unlucky 
friend,  the  man  who  had  just  come  in  for 
such  a  splendid  thing  by  a  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  The  less  said  to  him 
about  the  Chumleighs  or  their  belong- 
ings the  better.  That  business  at  South- 
ampton had  turned  out  better  than  he  had 
expected,  and  the  wisest  course  was  to 
drop  the  subject,  and  everything  collateral 
to  it,  altogether. 

Of  course,  Colonel  and  Lady  Rosa 
Chumleigh  would  not  be  in  town  in 
September,  How  stupid  it  had  been  of 
Sandilands  and  himself  not  to  remember 
that !  Their  country  place  was  somewhere 
in  Kent,  Sir  Wilfrid  knew,  but  he  had 
never  been  there,  and  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ances in  the  neighbourhood.  He  could 
not  volunteer  a  visit  to  Hunsford,  or 
approach  the  place  by  any  indirect 
manoeuvre.     He    called   at   the    house   in 
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Lowndes  Street,  and  found  it  arrayed  in 
the  regulation  London  livery  for  Sep- 
tember ;  window-blinds  done  up  in  news- 
paper, and  a  couple  of  broken  flowerpots 
with  withered  t»Nigs  in  them  displayed 
forlornly  in  a  corner  of  the  dining-room 
balcony.  From  the  elderly  feruale  in 
charge,  who  was  taking  in  her  evening 
beer  from  a  potboy  with  a  refreshing  air 
of  leisure  about  him,  as  Sir  Wilfrid's 
hansom  drove  up,  he  learned  that  the 
"  last  family  "  had  left,  and  the  house  was 
in  the  "  hagent's  'ands." 

"It's  a  nuisance,"  thought  Sir  Wilfrid, 
on  his  way  to  his  club.  "  I  made  sure  of 
finding  out  her  whereabouts.  I  should 
like  to  have  been  able  to  tell  John  in  my 
first  letter  that  I  had  seen  her,  and  handed 
over  his  souvenir  safely.  And,  by-the- 
way,  how  am  I  to  do  that  ?  I  shouldn't 
think  Lady  Rosa  was  a  person  to  let  the 
key  of  the  postbag  out  of  her  own  hands, 
or  to  fail  to  scrutinise  her  niece's  cor- 
respondence pretty  closely — though  to  be 
sure  she  writes  to  John  safely  enough — 
they  must  have  some  way  of  managing 
that ;  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  asking  him. 
That  hateful  postbag  is  one  of  the  greatest 
worries  of  country  life,  and  one  always 
knows  exactly  the  sort  of  place  where  it 
is  made  a  business  of.  It  would  hardly 
do  for  me  to  write  to  Miss  Carmichael  at 
Hunsford  on  the  chance." 

Sir  Wilfrid  merely  called  at  his  club  for 
his  letters,  and  then  drove  on  to  his  London 
abode,  a  comfortable  suite  of  rooms  in 
Belgrave  Gardens,  free  from  the  effeminate 
frippery  and  contemptible  luxury  that  are 
so  often  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  in 
the  dwellings  of  young  men.  Having  told 
his  servant,  the  man  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Ceylon,  that  he  would  dine  at 
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the  club  that  evening,  and  start  for  Scotland 
the  next,  he  placed  the  little  packet  with 
■which  John  Sandilanda  had  charged  him 
for  Julia,  and  which  he  had  taken  to 
Lowndes  Street  on  the  least  likely  of 
chances,  in  a  drawer  of  a  Japanese  cabinet ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  received  a  suggestion  on 
the  point  that  was  troubling  him.  A  slim 
box  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  drawer,  and 
attached  to  it  was  a  card  inscribed,  in 
John  Sandilands'  handwriting  :  "  The 
Misses  Sandilands,  from  J.  S." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  to  him- 
self, "  that's  the  right  thing  to  do.  I'll 
write  to  one  of  the  old  ladies,  and  send  the 
parcel  for  Miss  Carmichael  to  her.  She's 
in  their  confidence,  and  I  daresay  she 
knows  by  this  time  I  am — in  his,  at  least." 

The  writing  of  the  short  letter  to  Julia 
Carmichael,  in  which  he  claimed  her  friend- 
ship on  the  ground  of  his  possession  of  that 
of  her  affianced  lover,  and  gave  her  a 
glowing  account  of  John,  his  health,  his 
work,  and  his  prospects,  adding  a  few 
sentences  of  warm  acknowledgment  of 
the  energy  and  ability  with  which  John  was 
advancing  his — Sir  Wilfrid's — interests, 
was  a  difficult  task  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile.  He  was  not  awkward,  but  he 
was  in  good  earnest  diffident  whenever 
it  befell  him  to  have  in  any  way  to  face 
that  ever  puzzling  problem,  which  he 
familiarly  phrased  thus :  "  Why  the  deuce 
should  a  fellow  like  me  be  so  much  better 
off  than  a  fellow  like  Sandilands  ?  "  If, 
however,  Julia  were  really  as  nice  as  John 
represented  her — and  Sir  Wilfrid's  own 
slight  acquaintance  with  her  led  him  to 
think  that  this  particular  lover  did  not  in 
this  instance  draw  quite  so  largely  upon 
his  imagination  for  his  facts  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases — she  would  take  his  letter 
as  it  was  meant,  and  not  suspect  him 
of  a  patronising  intention.  He  enclosed 
his  letter  to  Julia  in  a  kind  and  re- 
spectful epistle  to  Miss  Sandilands,  in 
which  he  did  not  stint  his  praise  of 
John,  and  added  that  he  was  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  Bury  House  as  if  ho  had 
had  the  good  luck  of  his  friend  and  had 
lived  there,  so  closely  had  he  studied  the 
old  house  from  the  pencil-drawing — Miss 
Susan's  own  work — that  occupied  the 
place  of  honour  in  John's  far-away  home. 
He  might  have  added  that  the  work  of 
art  in  question,  and  a  map  of  the  planta- 
tion, which  John  himself  had  executed  with 
great  care  and  nicety,  were  the  only  mural 
decorations  boasted  by  the  bungalow.  Sir 
Wilfrid  then  placed  the  two  letters,  and 


the  presents  with  which  John  had  charged 
him,  in  a  beautifully  carved  ivory  and 
silver  box,  and  having  charged  his  ser- 
vant to  pack  and  despatch  the  parcel 
early  on  the  following  day,  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind  with  the  reflection 
that  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  John 
Sandilands  more  effectively. 

The  roundabout  expedient  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  had  a  more  direct  and  satisfactory 
result  than  he  anticipated.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  a  sombre  castle  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  a  number  of  fine 
folks  were  assembled  for  the  purposes  of 
slaughter  that  fill  the  British  bosom  with 
joy  in  the  beautiful  autumnal  days,  a  letter 
reached  him,  addressed  in  a  hand  of  the 
kind  which  used  to  be  called  "Italian," 
small,  sloping,  old-fashioned,  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  square,  aggressive  burliness  of 
a  modern  lady's  writing — and  couched  in 
the  following  terms : 

Bury  House,  B ,  September,  187 — • 

Dear  Sie  Wilfrid  Esdaile, — I  have 
had  the  honour  and  gratification  of  re- 
ceiving your  letter,  together  with  the 
handsome  present  from  my  dear  nephew, 
of  which  you  kindly  took  charge ;  and  I 
avail  myself  gladly  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me  of  offering  you  the  com- 
bined thanks  of  my  sister  and  myself  for 
all  that  you  have  done  for  John.  We  are 
very  sensible  of  your  goodness,  and  we 
are  equally  proud  and  convinced  that  our 
nephew  will  prove  himself  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  your  friendship.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  your  wishes 
with  respect  to  Miss  Carmichael,  as  she 
happens  to  be  with  us  at  present.  She 
begs  me  to  thank  you  in  her  name  for  the 
kindness  with  which  you  charged  yourself 
with  my  nephew's  commission  for  her,  and 
to  say  that  she  regrets  extremely  that  she 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
when  you  called  at  the  house  in  Lowndes 
Street,  formerly  occupied  by  her  uncle 
and  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh.  She  is  the 
more  sorry  for  this,  as  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  probable  opportunity  of  her 
seeing  you.  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh  having 
given  up  her  house  in  town,  and  proposing 
to  remain  at  Hunsford  indefinitely.  My 
sister  and  myself  feel  that  it  would  be 
presumption  on  our  part  to  invito  you  to 
visit  us  at  Bury  House ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  should  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  kind- 
ness you  would  confer  upon  us,  should  it, 
by  any  chance,  fit  in  with  your  other 
arrangements  to  pass  a  little  time  there. 
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Your  proved  friendship  for  our  nephew 
emboldens  me  to  trouble  you  -with  some 
information  relative  to  ourselves.  John 
being  provided  for,  and  our  many  years  of 
toil  having  proved  modestly  remunerative, 
my  sister  and  I  have  decided  on  giving  up 
the  school,  to  the  duties  of  which  we  no 
longer  feel  ourselves  equal,  and  we  hope 
to  pass  the  remnant  of  our  days  in  the 
old  house  in  which  we  have  lived  for  so 
many  years.  Oar  pupils  have  therefore 
left  us,  these  holidays,  for  the  last  time, 
and  henceforth  we  shall  be  the  only 
occupants  of  Bury  House,  until,  as  we 
hope  and  pray,  our  nephew  and  his  wife 
shall  live  in  it  in  the  years  to  come.  Bury 
House  is  our  own  property,  acquired  by 
our  own  earnings,  and  will  be  his  when 
we  are  gone.  The  honour  of  a  visit  from 
you  would  be  very  highly  esteemed.  It  is, 
of  course,  only  on  John's  account  that  we 
should  venture  to  ask  such  a  favour.  Miss 
Carmichael  has  been  staying  with  us  since 
the  final  breaking  up  of  the  school,  and 
will  remain  until  the  second  week  of  next 
month,  when  her  uncle  and  Lady  Rosa 
Chumleigh  expect  her  to  return  to  Huns- 
ford.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  of  another  dear  young  friend,  a 
former  pupil,  who  may  perhaps  become  a 
permanent  resident  with  us ;  but  at  any 
time,  should  it  suit  you  so  far  to  honour  us, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  welcome  you  to  Bury 
House,  where  there  is  indeed  nothing  to  offer 
you  as  an  inducement,  beyond  the  assurance 
of  the  pleasure  you  would  confer  on  those 
who  are  already  so  deeply  indebted  to  you, 
I  am,  dear  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile,  with  the 
best  thanks  and  compliments  of  my  sister 
united  to  my  own, — Your  obliged  and 
grateful  servant,       Susan  Sandilands." 

"What  a  dear,  formal,  fine  old  lady," 
said  Sir  Wilfrid  to  himself,  after  he  had 
read  the  foregoing  letter  twice  over,  *'  and 
how  little  notion  she  has  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  Ingratitude  is  a  cutting  sort 
of  thing,  no  doubt;  all  the  moralists  and 
all  the  poets  must  be  right  about  that — 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  gratitude 
is  uncommonly  embarrassing,  makes  a  man 
feel  like  a  humbug.  I  wonder  whether 
there  really  is  very  little  kindness  and 
consideration  going  about,  such  a  small 
allowance  of  them  seems  to  go  such  an 
amazingly  long  way.  If  our  accounts 
were  made  up,  it  would  be  seen  that  I  owe 
John  a  great  deal  more  than  he  owes  me, 
even  in  that  vulgar,  but  indispensable 
item,  money.  Nothing  I  should  like  better 
than  to  go  and  see  the  good  old  ladies, 


and  the  old-fashioned  place,  to  say  nothing 
of  such  an  unexpected  opportunity  of 
meeting  John's  lady-love.  Let  me  see,  how 
do  I  stand  in  point  of  engagements  ?  A 
week  here,  and  then  the  Daunts,  and  join 
Dunstan  in  town  on  the  tenth ;  he's  in  no 
hurry  to  get  to  Bevis.  I  can  do  it  by 
throwing  the  Daunts  over,  and  I  daresay 
it  will  be  much  pleasanter." 

Thereupon  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  wrote  a 
cordial  letter  to  Miss  Sandilands — really 
almost  the  kind  of  letter  dear  John  himself 
might  have  written,  the  supremely- gratified 
old  ladies  described  it — announcing  his 
intention  of  presenting  himself  at  Bury 
House  in  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the 
document. 

Among  the  pleasures  of  Julia  Cu,r- 
michael's  life,  she  rated  a  visit  to  Bary 
House  very  high.  It  had  its  negative,  as  well 
as  its  positive  good  side.  It  meant  getting 
away  from  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  it  meant  being  with  the  dear  old 
friends  who  sympathised  with  her  so  entirely 
in  regarding  John  Sandilands  as  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  important  personage 
in  all  creation,  and  who  decidedly  "spoiled" 
Julia,  because  she  was  the  beloved  of  their 
peerless  nephew.  On  the  present  occasion 
Julia  was  disposed  to  rate  the  negative 
side  of  the  pleasure  of  her  visit  unusually 
high,  for  Lady  Rosa  had  been  uncommonly 
difficult  of  late,  having  had  an  unendurably 
fine  edge  put  upon  her  temper  by  the  visit 
of  her  daughter  and  her  son-in-law  to 
Hunsford.  Mr.  Thornton's  polite  imper- 
turbability, and  a  certain  intolerable  air  of 
considering  Colonel  Chumleigh  of  chief 
importance,  which  nothing  induced  him 
to  lay  aside,  had  exasperated  Lady  Rosa 
to  a  pitch  which  almost  rendered  her  in- 
sensible to,  or  at  least  temporarily  oblivious 
of,  the  grand  fact  that  she  had  got  her 
daughter  off  her  mind,  and  also  escaped 
scot-free  from  any  unpleasantness  about 
the  Dunstan  affair.  It  had  been  hard 
times  for  the  colonel,  Julia,  and  the  house- 
hold, and  it  was  with  undisguised  envy  that 
the  colonel  saw  Julia  off  for  Bury  House. 

To  Julia  Carmichael  Bury  House  meant 
"  home,"  in  all  the  best  acceptation  of  that 
word  which  had  ever  been  within  her 
reach.  Her  past,  all  that  was  pleasantest 
in  her  present,  and  the  dearly-cherished 
hopes  of  her  future,  associated  themselves 
with  the  old  house  and  its  inmates.  At 
first,  when  her  engagement  to  John  Sandi- 
lands was  quite  recent,  there  had  come  a 
strange  and  delightful  shyness  over  her 
with   respect  to   the   house,  with  whose 
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every  corner  she  had  long  been  familiar ' 
it  seemed  so  strange,  so  difficult  to  realise 
that  in  those  rooms  John  had  played  and 
learned  his  first  lessons,  got  into  and  out 
of  his  early  troubles,  in  his  childhood ; 
for  he  had  been  brought  there  after 
his  young  mother  died,  stricken  so  sud- 
denly that  they  could  not  tell  whether  she 
even  knew  that  "  a  man  had  been  born 
into  the  world,"  of  whose  birth  this  was 
the  price.  It  was  as  though  Julia  had 
to  make  acquaintance  with  them  all  over 
again,  and  they  became  doubly  dear  to  her. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  other  betrothed 
lovers,  who  knew  comparatively  little  of 
each  other's  past  lives,  must  have  much 
less  to  say,  or  to  write  about,  in  the  long 
letters  which  form  the  best  alleviation  of 
absence,  than  she  and  John,  who  had  so 
much  in  common  even  now.  Bury  House 
had  never  had  the  aspect  of  a  school 
of  the  modern  order ;  it  was  an  old,  ram- 
bling, comfortable,  picturesque  house,  over- 
grown with  greenery,  with  innumerable 
unsymmetrical  windows,  tall  gable  ends, 
and  a  roomy  rustic  porch,  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  beautifully  smooth  lawn,  which 
boasted  some  of  the  finest  beech  and 
walnut  trees  in  the  county.  A  large 
garden,  in  which  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
more  sedulously  cultivated  than  flowers, 
and  an  orchard,  both  situated  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  completed  the  little  domain. 
Bury  House  was  not  more  unlike  the 
modern  notion  of  a  boarding-school  than 
the  Misses  Sandilands  were  unlike  any  of 
the  modern  types  of  school-mistresses. 
There  was  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  respective  ages  of  the  two 
sisters,  but  they  were  very  like  each  other, 
both  being  small  of  stature,  with  refined, 
kindly  faces,  silvery  white  hair,  and  gentle 
voices,  into  which  thirty  years  of  teaching 
and  command  had  not  brought  one  dis- 
cordant note.  It  was  a  common  saying 
among  the  girls  who  were  educated  at 
Bury  House  that  they  never  could  think  of 
"  the  ladies  "  as  "  horrid  old  maids,  but 
rather  as  if  they  were  nice  pleasant  widows, 
whose  husbands  had  died  a  long  time  ago, 
so  that  they  had  got  over  it,  but  had  all 
the  feeling-heartedness  left."  No  doubt, 
the  quicker  sympathies,  and  the  broader 
views  that  their  pupils  recognised,  and  thus 
expressed  in  homely  language,  were  largely 
due  to  the  influence  which  the  charge  of  the 
orphan  child,  to  whom  they  had  jointly  de- 
voted themselves,  had  exercised  upon  their 
lives.  The  cares  and  the  duties  of  maternity 
had   been  theirs,  and  they  had   brought 


their  reward  with  them.  Pew  happier  old 
ladies  could  have  been  found  in  England 
than  the  Misses  Sandilands,  when,  after  the 
pleasant  little  bustle  of  Julia's  arrival  was 
over,  they  were  sitting  at  tea  in  the  porch, 
and  hearing  as  nearly  all  about  the  cbntents 
of  John's  last  letters  as  they  could  fairly 
expect.  But  Julia  had,  in  her  turn,  a 
good  deal  to  hear  from  them,  especially 
about  the  final  breaking-up  of  the  school, 
and  Miss  Susan  was  the  chief  speaker. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  at  the  last,  it  was 
a  little  painful,  and  all  the  dear  girls  felt 
very  much  the  going  away  for  good  ;  but 
it  is  quite  surprising,  and,  indeed,  I  may 
say  providential,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  that  they  almost  all  belong  to  the 
county,  and  can  come  to  see  us  one  at  a 
time,  if  they  like.  Miss  Gordon  and 
Miss  Walker  are  well  placed  as  resident 
governesses ;  they  both  said  they  really 
could  not  think  of  going  into  any  other 
school,  after  Bury  House,  and  it  all  came 
much  easier  than  you  would  think.  The 
two  maids  we  have  parted  with  would 
have  been  leaving,  at  all  events,  to  be 
married,  poor  silly  things,  so  that  it's  no 
worse  for  them  than  it  must  have  been." 

"Is  the  schoolroom  dismantled  yet  ?  " 
asked  Julia. 

"  No ;  it  is  just  the  same,  with  the 
benches  and  the  desks,  and  the  book-cases 
and  black-boards.  But  there's  a  little  bit 
of  news  connected  with  the  schoolroom 
which  we  purposely  kept  back  until  you 
came.  It's  the  largest  room  in  the  house, 
you  know " 

"  And  the  pleasantest,  with  the  twin 
elms  in  front  of  the  windows,  and  those 
lovely  broad  window-seats." 

"  Just  so.  It  is  the  pleasantest  room  in 
the  house,  and  the  book-room,  opening 
from  it,  is  a  very  nice  room  too.  The  two 
would  make  a  pleasant  sitting-room  and 
bedroom,  would  not  they  ?  " 

"  Delightful,  But  there  are  multitudes 
of  bedrooms  already,  and  three  heavenly 
sitting-rooms.  What  on  earth  can  the 
schoolroom  and  the  book -room  be  wanted 
for?" 

"  Ah  ;  that  ia  just  our  bit  of  news,"  said 
Miss  Jane.  "  We  are  going  to  have  a 
permanent  boarder,  my  dear ;  an  old  friend 
too." 

"  I  am  so  glad.  I  could  not  help  fearing 
you  would  be  lonely,  after  being  so  long 
accustomed  to  a  lot  of  young  people  about 
you.     Who  is  it  ?  " 

"It  is  a  lady,  my  dear."  !Miss  Susan 
now  took  up  the  tale.     "A  former  pupil 
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of  ours  finds  herself  in  circumstances 
obliging  her  to  look  for  a  home,  while 
she  has  a  small  independence  which  places 
her  above  having  to  earn  one ;  and  her 
gieatest  wish  is  to  return  to  Burj  House." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Julia,  in  a  tone 
of  thorough  conviction.  "  What  a  sensible 
person,  and  how  good  of  you  to  let  her 
come.  But  who  is  she  ?  Was  she  here 
in  my  time  ?     Do  I  know  her  at  all  ?  " 

"  No.  She^  is  the  same  person  whom 
you  asked  us  about  some  time  ago.  She 
was  not  here  in  your  time.  Her  name  is 
Janet  Monroe." 

"  Of  course,  I  remember  asking  you 
about  her.  My  cousin  Laura  took  a  violent 
fancy  to  a  sister-in-law  of  hers  up  in  Scot- 
land. You  like  her  very  much,  do  you 
not  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  indeed.  When  she  was  at 
school  with  us  here  she  was  a  favourite 
pupil.  We  had  not  seen  her  for  a 
long  time  when  she  wrote  to  us  a  week 
ago  to  say  she  was  coming  to  see  us 
the  next  day,  having  a  great  favour 
to  ask  of  us.  She  came,  having  seen  it 
announced  in  one  of  the  country  papers 
that  we  had  given  up  the  school ;  and  the 
object  of  her  visit  was  to  arrange  to  live 
with  us." 

"  Did  you  like  her  as  much  as  ever  ?  " 

Miss  Jane  struck  in  : 

"  Janet  Monroe  was  greatly  altered  since 
we  had  seen  her  last,  but  in  all  respects 
that  we  could  discern,  for  the  better.  We 
were  so  pleased  with  her  that  we  could 
not  refuse  her,  though  of  course  we  had 
not  intended  anything  of  the  kind." 

"It  seemed  strange,"  said  Miss  Susan, 
"  that  she  should  have  been  so  long  away, 
and  not  have  stretched  the  horizon  of  her 
life  more  widely  than  she  has  done ;  but 
the  little  she  told  us  accounts  for  it.  We 
were  the  only  friends  she  had  when  she 
left  us,  to  go  as  companion  to  Mrs.  Dram- 
mond  of  Bevis.  Her  brother  was  away  at 
sea,  and  he  was  her  sole  surviving  relative, 
and  she  made  no  new  friends,  except  Mrs. 
Drummond  herself,  during  the  years  she 
lived  with  her." 

Mrs.  Drummond  of  Bevis !  Julia's 
attention  was  thoroughly  aroused  now. 
The  dead  woman's  name  had  come  to  bear 
a  strange  significance  to  more  than  one 
person  who  had  never  known  her  in  life. 
A  few  days  only  had  elapsed  since  Julia 
had  become  aware  of  the  episode  in  her 
cousin  Laura's  life,  with  which  Mrs. 
Drummond  of  Bevis  had  been  so  closely 
connected.     She  dimly  remembered,  when 


Laura  made  to  her  the  long-deferred  re- 
velation, that  in  some  trifling  way  the 
names  of  the  people  and  the  place  had 
previously  been  brought  under  her  notice, 
but  she  traced  the  chain  of  association  no 
farther.  The  only  communication  Julia 
had  had  from  Laura — a  few  lines  written 
just  as  she  was  going  on  board  the  Firefly 
— was  a  mere  announcement  of  her  own 
and  Mr.  Thornton's  departure,  in  good 
health  and  spirits  ;  and  the  episode  seemed 
to  have  slid  back  again  into  safe  obscurity 
and  oblivion.  And  now,  here,  in  another 
scene,  in  a  department  of  her  life  with 
which  her  cousin  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do,  she  was  reminded  vividly  of  the  brief 
and  baftled  love-story,  concerning  which 
she  had  felt  an  apprehension,  which  might 
indeed  be  unreasonable,  but  was  certainly 
irresistible. 

"Oh  do  tell  me  all  about  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond," said  Julia,  eagerly.  "I  am  so 
curious  about  her.  I  want  to  know  why 
she  left  Bevis  after  all  to  Admiral  Drum- 
mond's  nephew.  My  uncle,  and  Lady 
Rosa,  and  Laura  knew  Captain  Dunstan 
very  well,  and  he  has  only  just  left  Ceylon, 
where  he  stayed  on  his  way  back  from 
India,  and  went  up  to  the  plantation  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile.  They  were  just  about 
to  leave  when  John  wrote  last." 

"I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  that 
matter,"  said  Miss  Susan,  "for  Janet  did 
not  enter  upon  it  at  all  with  us.  The 
story  of  her  life  with  Mrs.  Drummond  was 
an  uncommon  one.  Mrs.  Drummond  was 
a  peculiar  person,  not  easy  to  get  on  with, 
and  given  to  strong  likes  and  dislikes. 
Janet  went  to  her  from  here,  a  mere 
school- girl.  Mrs.  Drummond  had  been 
attracted  by  her  face  and  her  voice,  and 
overlooked,  indeed,  I  believe  she  liked,  her 
inexperience;  and  the  admiral  and  she 
both  took  to  the  girl  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  She  was  treated  by  them  like  a 
daughter ;  and  she  deserved  such  treat- 
ment, I  am  sure.  Mrs.  Drummond  pro- 
vided for  her,  not  by  will,  but,  some  time 
before  her  death,  by  a  gift  of  money,  which 
Janet  invested  according  to  her  advice ; 
and  there  she  is,  tolerably  independent, 
and  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Is  she  a  pretty  girl  ?  " 

"We  think  her  so,  but  she  is  not  what 
would  be  called  a  beauty." 

"  And  when  does  she  come  ?  " 

"We  expect  to  hear  to-morrow.  And 
we  thought  it  would  be  very  nice  to  have 
you  to  see  about  getting  ready  for  her. 
We  intend  to  give  her  the  schoolroom  and 
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the  book-room,  because  she  Tvishes  to  have 
them,  and  also  because  she  brings  -with 
her  a  very  handsome  piano,  and  a  large 
collection  of  books,  the  gift  of  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Drummond." 

"I  hope  she  is  not  a  learned  lady,  or 
one  of  those  dreadful  people  who  practise 
seven  hours  a  day,"  thought  Julia,  with 
a  slight  movement  of  ill-humour.  Her 
curiosity  having  abated,  she  did  not 
want  this  Janet  Monroe  to  come  between 
her  and  her  old  friends,  with  rights  almost 
equal  to  her  own,  John  excepted.  John 
was,  however,  such  a  vast  and  important 
exception  that  the  timely  remembrance  of 
him  checked  her  little  bit  of  temper,  at  the 
point  of  wishing  Miss  Monroe  had  not 
fixed  to  come  to  Bury  House  quite  so 
soon. 

"  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  get  the 
rooms  ready,"  said  Julia,  after  a  little 
pause  of  self-conquest.  "  You  may  expect 
me  to  begin  to-morrow  morning.  We 
will  have  in  the  gardener,  and  clear  all  the 
benches  and  things  away  to  the  lofts,  and 
you  shall  see  how  smart  I  will  make  the 
rooms  look." 

The  old  ladies  smiled  approval  of  her 
zeal,  and  then  the  subject  dropped,  after 
Julia  had  asked  one  more  question. 

"  How  far  is  Bevis  from  hei'e  ?  " 

"  Only  ten  miles,"  said  Miss  Susan ; 
"  but  that  was  quite  far  enough  to  prevent 
our   seeing  anything  of   Janet,  for  !Mrs. 

Drummond  never  came  near  B since 

she  had  a  tiff  with  the  rector,  and  any 
people  whom  she  visited  live  on  the  other 
side." 

On  the  following  morning  Julia  arose 
in  the  liveliest  spirits,  and  with  the  best 
intentions,  but  her  mind  was  quickly 
turned  in  a  direction  with  which  Miss 
Janet  Monroe  had  nothing  whatever  to  do ; 
for,  while  the  three  ladies  were  at  break- 
fast, the  parcel  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile 
arrived,  and  caused  a  great  commotion  of 
excitement  and  delight.  The  Misses 
Sandilands  were  immensely  pleased  with 
Sir  Wilfrid's  letter,  and  learning  from 
Julia  that  he  was  in  the  confidence  of 
their  nephew,  and  that  she  was  particularly 
anxious  to  see  him,  they  conceived  the 
bold  idea  of  suggesting  that  he  should 
visit  them.  With  the  simplicity  of  good 
breeding,  they  were  free  from  any  appre- 
hension that  Sir  Wilfrid  would  be  too 
"fine"  for  their  quiet  household  and  simple 
manners,  and  Julia  bore  the  testimony 
of  her  own  slight  acquaintance  with 
Esdaile  to  his  being  una^ected  and  easy 


to  get  on  with.  The  letter  destined,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  a  cordial  reception, 
was  despatched  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  second  post  brought  a  letter  from 
Miss  Monroe  to  Miss  Susan  Sandilands. 
The  young  lady  asked  her  friend  whether 
she  might  be  received  at  Bury  House  in 
ten  days  from  that  time,  adding  that  a 
letter  from  Captain  Dunstan  to  the  house- 
keeper had  informed  that  functionary  of 
his  intention  to  arrive  at  Bevis  with  a 
friend  within  a  fortnight. 

"Well,"  said  Julia,  when  Miss  Susan 
Sandilands  imparted  the  contents  of  Miss 
Monroe's  letter  to  her,  a  little  nervously, 
"  this  is  an  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs.  Instead  of  my  quiet  time 
all  to  ourselves  and  the  dogs,  and  the  hens 
and  chickens,  here  we  are  in  a  whirl  of 
business  and  a  vortex  of  society,  for  I  feel 
certain  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  will  come." 

Julia  was  right.  Sir  Wilfrid  bade  them 
expect  him  on  the  same  day  as  that  named 
for  Miss  Monroe's  arrival,  and  proposed  to 
remain  until  he  should  be  obliged  to  join 
a  friend  at  a  place  in  their  neighbourhood, 
he  believed,  though  he  knew  little  of  the 
geography  of  Suffolk.  The  friend  was 
Captain  Dunstan  of  Bevis,  of  whom  John 
had  doubtless  told  them. 

The  writing  of  that  letter  was  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile's  first  step  on  the  way  to 
his  fate. 


HOW  THEIR  GARDENS  GROW  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

In  Perdita's  Garden  in  Bohemia  Shake- 
speare plants  for  her  rosemary,  rue, 
lavender,  mar joram,  carnations,  gilly  flowers 
— "  I'll  not  put  the  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one 
slip  of  them,"  says  Perdita — mint,  savory, 
marigold,  daffodils,  primroses,  oxlips, 
crown  imperial,  "  lilies  of  all  kinds,  the 
flower-de-luce  being  one."  In  Ophelia's 
hands,  Shakespeare  puts  rosemary,  pan- 
sies,  fennel,  columbine,  rue — "we  ma}' 
call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays,"  says 
Ophelia — daisies  ;  and  he  would  have  put 
violets,  "  but  that  they  withered  all,  when 
my  father  died."  In  sunny  Greece,  for 
Oberon  to  see,  Shakespeare  plants  that 

Little  western  flower 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness, 

and  he  leis  grow  woodbine,  eglantine, 
musk-roses,  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and,  for 
christening,  mustard-seed  and  peas-blos- 
som. In  Navarre,  Shakespeare's  nosegay 
is  made  up  of  violets,  daibies,  the  ladies'- 
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smock,  and  yellow  cuckoo-buds.  In  the 
Temple  Gardens,  back  in  London,  he 
plucks  white  roses  ofE  the  growing  briers, 
and  red  roses  off  the  neighbouring  thorn ; 
in  Illyria,  he  trims  fantastic  shapes,  for 
shady  lounging,  in  the  box-trees  ;  in  Mes- 
sina, he  pleaches  Leonato's  bower  with 
honeysuckle ;  at  Langley,  serving  the 
Dake  of  York,  he  binds  up  dangling  apri- 
cocks,  cuts  off  the  heads  of  too  fast- 
growing  sprays,  roots  away  the  weeds  that 
suck  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers ;  and 
walking  with  him  from  spot  to  spot,  heed- 
less of  latitude  and  climate,  he  can  be 
heard  discoursing  enchantingly  of  thyme, 
of  wolfsbane,  of  bavin  (the  brushwood), 
of  canker,  harlocks,  hebenon  (the  hen- 
bane), hemlock,  cypress,  yew,  cockle,  and 
stiff  gorse. 

It  seems  curious,  at  first,  to  picture, 
thus,  that  roses  scent  the  air  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  ;  that  fennel  can  grow  in  Elsi- 
nore,  and  English  cottage  flowers  thrive 
in  the  woods  outside  of  Athens  as  well  as 
in  Bohemia.  Bat  if  a  voyage  were  taken 
to  more  distant  places  than  any  of  these,  as 
far  away  even  as  America,  we  might  saunter 
into  a  score  of  gardens,  and  each  one 
of  Shakespeare's  flowers  would  be  found 
there,  blooming  as  he  saw  them  blooming, 
and  ready  to  the  hand.  Ask,  that  is  in  an 
American  garden,  for  columbine,  for  rose- 
mary, for  marigold,  for  gllly-flowers  (the 
wall-flower)  ;  they  may  be  had.  Ask  for 
oxlips,  crown-imperial,  marjoram;  they 
are  there.  Ask,  again,  for  others  known 
hy  names  as  old-world  in  association  and 
as  dear,  for  Mourning  Bride,  for  Flora's 
Paint-brush,  for  Job's  Tears,  for  Aaron's 
Rod,  for  Jacob's  Ladder,  for  Joseph's  Coat 
(amaranthus),  for  the  Blessed  Thistle,  for 
the  Jadas  Tree,  for  Morning  Glory  (the 
convolvulus),  for  Four  o'Clock  (Marvel  of 
Peru),  for  Larkspur,  Catchfly,  Prince's 
Feather,  Bachelor's  Button,  Sweet  William, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Yenus's  Looking-glass, 
Honesty,  the  Powdered  Beau  (cineraria) — 
an  excellent  match  for  the  Hoop  Petticoat 
Narcissus  and  the  Painted  Lady  (  Althea  Fru- 
trix) — for  Love-in-a-Mist(Nigella  coerulia, 
the  variety  of  which,  Nigella  romana,  bears 
the  still  droller  title,  the  Roman  Devil- 
in-the-Bush) ;  and,  from  one  American 
gardener  or  another,  the  "  sort "  can  be 
procured — each  one,  to  use  a  seedsman's 
terra  prevailing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  genuine,  and  uniformly  "  true  to 
name."  Ask,  too,  for  those  simple  flowers 
— a  great  group  they  are,  christened  oddly 
from  the   animal   creation — the   dragon's 


head,  the  ox  eye,  the  cow's  lip,  the  bear's 
breech,  the  dog's  tooth,  the  cock's  comb, 
the  tiger  lily,  the  goat's  rue,  the  crane's 
bill,  the  hart's  tongue,  the  pheasant's  eye, 
the  colt's  foot,  the  fox  glove,  the  adder 
grass,  the  lion  leaf,  the  cat  mint,  the  canary 
flower,  the  snake  root,  the  duck  weed,  the 
monkey  flower,  the  sow  thistle,  the  hedge- 
hog plant,  the  caterpillar  plant,  the  snail 
plant,  and  so  on ;  and,  again,  there  need 
be  but  the  shortest  waiting.  "Whether 
trailing  from  pole  to  pole,  or  climbing  up 
light-stemmed  verandahs  in  the  Gulf  states 
and  California,  as  is  their  nature ;  whether 
bearing  themselves  robustly  and  uprightly 
in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  farther  north; 
whether  they  have  to  hide  themselves 
amongst  ranker  foliage  in  Massachusetts, 
or  can  claim,  by  birth,  the  right  to  rear 
their  own  high  heads  in  "  ole"  Kentucky, 
there  is  no  difference  absolutely  between 
hemisphere  and  hemisphere ;  and  there,  in 
America,  are  all  these  flowers,  and  there 
they  can  be  scented,  and  gloried  in,  and 
gathered.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that 
the  broad  strokes  of  floral  family  like- 
ness between  the  two  countries  are 
ended,  now  that  these  features  have  been 
enumerated.  Take,  for  example,  the  little 
blue  forget-me-not  (myosotis).  It  grows 
half  a  foot  high — adopting  seedsmen's 
language  again — on  this  continent,  and  on 
the  American,  having  no  dwarfing  from 
the  damps  of  the  old  country,  or  no  bolder 
luxuriance  from  the  warmth  of  the  new. 
Take  the  eutoca  viscida.  It  is  a  hardy 
annual  in  both  longitudes ;  it  is  a  foot  high 
both  there  and  here;  it  is  free-flowering 
in  whichever  spot  it  may  be,  despite  of 
alteration  in  sun  and  season  power ;  and 
its  chances  of  reproduction  are  so  similar 
in  both  places  that  a  small  packet  of 
the  seeds  of  it  can  be  bought  for  three 
halfpence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  for  ten  cents  on  the  other.  Take, 
too,  the  eschscholtzia,  and  take  the  Vir- 
ginia stock — that  must  be  of  Virginian 
origin,  if  christening  has  any  value. 
Throwing  aside  birth-ties  altogether,  the 
first  grows  a  foot  high  in  British  and  in 
Yankee  gardens  equally,  the  latter  keeps 
to  its  lower  stature  of  eight  or  nine  inches  ; 
and  not  a  single  quality  has  been  forced, 
or  coaxed,  into  existence  in  either  of  the 
plants,  that  is  due  to,  or  dependent  on, 
a  life  passed  in  England  instead  of  in 
America.  Go  on,  then,  to  verbena,  to 
geranium,  to  Pampas  grass,  to  passion- 
flower, to  tulips,  hyacinths,  to  the  leptosi- 
phon,  to  the  ipomea  limbata  elegantissima. 
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to  the  pelichrysum  nannm  atrosanguineum, 
to  the  godetia   rubicucda    splendens — to 
any  lengthy  Latin-belaboured  tender  young 
"specimen;"    and,  in  rockery  or  conser- 
vatory, in  shrubbery  or  in  bed,  for  edging 
or  for  borders,  for  "  carpet- work  "  on  the 
flat,  near,  or  for  distant  and  showy  group- 
ing, each  one  can  be  had,  in  England  as  in 
America,  in  America  as  in  England,  of  height 
and  habit,  and  more  or  less  of  hardihood, 
exactly  and  precisely  similar.     It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  plants  grown  in  one 
country  that  are  not  grown  in  the  other — 
at  least  amongst  nurserymen  who  "  quote  " 
for   the   markets,   whether   or   not   these 
few  have  been  interchanged  yet  through 
private  enterprise  or  culture.     There  is  on 
the  American  side,  for  one,  the  fragaria 
indica,  the  Chinese   strawberry.     It  is   a 
perfectly  hardy  creeper,  from  India,  used 
for   rock-work   or  hanging-baskets   with 
elegant  effect,  from  its   beautiful  yellow 
blossoms  and  bright  red  fruit.     There  is 
the    gunnera    scabra.      It    is    a    curious 
rhubarb-like  plant,  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  bearing  odd,  cone-shaped  blossoms, 
an  object  of  interest  in  American  green- 
houses.    There  is  the  momordica,  a  trailer, 
noted  for  its  golden  yellow  fruit,  which 
bursts  open  when  ripe,  showing  its  seeds 
and  brilliant  carmine  interior.     There  is 
the     Boston    smilax    (myrsiphyllum    as- 
paragoides),  a  beautiful  evergreen  climber, 
with  small  and  delicate  branches  and  leaves, 
that  can  be  trained  to  twine  in  any  direc- 
tion, and   can  be  used   for  wreaths  and 
crosses  or  any  decorative  purpose.     There 
is  the  argemone,  from  Mexico;   its  giant 
flowers  four  inches  across,  its  leaves — of 
the  poppy  sort — ending   in  prickles,  and 
marked  with  white  stripes.     There  is  the 
umbilicus   sempervivum,  introduced   into 
America  from  Kurdistan.     It  is  a  kind  of 
vegetable    chameleon,   for   in   its  second 
year  the  whole  plant  changes  from  green 
to  red — a  sort  of  blush  of  triumph  pos- 
sibly, with  which  it  is  suffused  after  pro- 
ducing a  large  umbel  of  beautiful  blood-red 
flowers.     On  the  other  hand,  to  note  down 
a  plant  or  two,  or  a  "  variety,"  procurable 
in  England,  and  not  yet  in  the  best-known 
seedsmen's  lists  in  America,  there  is  the 
sphenogyne — its    "sorts,"    all    "showy," 
being  the  speciosa,  the  aurea,  the  sulphurea; 
there  is  the  matricaria  eximia  crispa  flore 
pleno,  one  of  the  newest  introductions  of 
the  parsley-leaved  feverfew.     It  must  be 
added,   also,   in   respect   of   the   different 
attainments   of    plants    in    the    different 
countries,  that  an  English  seedsman  will 


invite  his  customers  to  tuy  the  French 
honeysuckle  (hedysarum),  because  it  will 
grow  to  be  three  feet  high,  whilst  an 
American .  seedsman  promises  four  feet. 
It  is  true  that  an  English  seedsman  is 
again  modest  over  his  globe  amaranth, 
and  only  "  offers  "  it  at  one  foot,  whilst  an 
American  gives  two.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
the  same  English  seedsman  puts  down 
humea  at  four  feet,  whilst  the  American 
bravely  goes  on  to  as  many  as  six ;  and  it 
is  true  that  a  few  other  divergences  of 
the  sort  could  be  catalogued.  These  slight 
variations,  however,  are  exactly  the  sort 
of  exceptions  that  prove  a  rule.  Besides, 
different  powers  of  observation,  or  atten- 
tion let  it  be  called,  in  the  describer,  may 
account  for  these  occasional  discrepancies. 
Some  gardeners  are  phlegmatic,  some  en- 
thusiastic. In  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
an  American,  there  are  florists  who  can  be 
called  devoted,  with  whom  patience  is  never 
exhausted  ;  a  "sort,"  it  is  clear,  to  which 
there  can  be  found  many  a  companion- 
picture  in  England ;  and  this  devotion,  or 
this  enthusiasm,  might  well  lead,  at  times, 
to  some  trifling  overwarmth  of  statement  re- 
garding colouring  or  stature.  One  of  these 
devoted  American  florists,  for  example,  de- 
scribes a  double  cineraria  as  of  "  wondrous 
beauty,"  and  "  the  acquisition  of  the  age." 
The  same  says  of  sunflowers,  that  they  are 
a  "  splendid  genus  of  showy  plants,  well 
calculated  by  their  stately  growth  for 
screens  and  shrubbery,"  (In  America,  by- 
the-way,  one  variety  of  the  sunflower,  the 
mammoth  Russian,  is  largely  cultivated 
for  forage,  the  leaves  for  feeding  poultry, 
as  well  as  other  "stock,"  the  seeds  for 
vegetable  oil.)  Another  American  florist 
says  of  curled  parsley,  that  it  is  "  fine  for 
vase  bouquets, and  particularly  desirablefor 
flowers  arranged  in  flat  dishes."  And  there 
are  other  expressions  to  be  met  with  that 
show  how  much  a  good  and  a  fit  enthu- 
siasm will  influence  language,  and  how 
excellent  it  is  that  such  enthusiasm  should 
exist.  It  is  said,  to  quote  another  Ameri- 
can gardener — eminently  worth  quotation 
— Charles  Dudley  Warner,  that  what  a 
man  needs  in  a  garden,  is  a  cast-iron  back 
with  a  hinge  in  it.  The  humourist  speaks 
with  the  memory  strong  upon  him  of 
struggles  between  that  tnily  American 
implement,  the  hoe,  and  the  soil  of  an 
American  garden ;  he  could  have  said  the 
same  after  a  battle  between  an  implement 
and  a  soil,  both  English ;  and  equally,  in  a 
summer,  in  a  garden,  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  other,  it  is  permissible  for 
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a  man's  imagination  to  run  as  wild  as  the 
most  luxuriant  and  rapid  climber  under 
his  superintendence,  to  be  of  a  "  habit  " 
as  free-growing,  as  profuse-flowering,  as 
easily  propagated,  and  as  ornamental. 

"  How  fascinating  have  the  catalogues 
of  nurserymen  become  !  "  cries  the  same 
Charles  Dadley  Warner.  "You  recall 
your  delight  in  looking  at  their  illus- 
trated catalogues,  where  all  the  pears  are 
drawn  perfect  in  form,  and  of  extra  size ! 
The  fashions  of  ladies'  bonnets  are  nothing 
to  the  fashions  of  nurserymen  ! " 

And  where,  pray,  would  be  the  delight 
of  this  nice  species  of  letterpress,  the 
difficulty  of  choice  it  brings  as  to  "spikes  of 
showy  scarlet,"  "  inner  rings  splashed  irre- 
gularly with  rose,"  "petal  edges  slightly 
suffused  with  delicate  lilac,"  "  self-sup- 
porting globular  bushes  studded  with 
beautiful  symmetrically  formed  flowers," 
"  richly-coloured  tubular  flowers,  beau- 
tifully blotched,  marbled,  variegated,"  or 
dark  purple  foliage,  or  tender  perennials,  or 
plants  suited  for  pot  culture,  "  those  beau- 
tiful varieties,"  as  Warner  puts  it,  "  each 
one  of  which  is  preferable  to  the  other,"  if 
enthusiasm  were  cut  back,  and  pruned, 
and  pegged  down,  were  nipped,  and 
dwarfed,  and  blighted,  going  through  all 
other  deterrent "  operations  "  of  a  nursery- 
man's phraseology  ? 

A  step  into  an  American  kitchen-garden 
will  show  main  features  that  will  recall  an 
English  kitchen-garden  just  the  same. 
Yonder  is  the  corner  for  pot  herbs,  and 
for  herbs  aromatic  and  medicinal.  There 
is  sage  ;  there  is  wormwood  ;  there  is  white 
poppy  ;  there  is  horehound ;  there  is  basil ; 
there  is  saffron.  Of  thyme,  and  fennel, 
and  marjoram,  and  savory,  and  other 
flavourings  of  that  sort  planted  by  Shake- 
speare, a  word  has  been  said  before.  Then 
there  is  balm,  much  used  in  America  for 
making  balm  tea  for  fever  patients,  and 
balm  wine  as  an  ordinary  beverage  ;  there 
is  anise,  the  seeds  wanted  for  the  home 
medicine  chest,  the  leaves  as  a  garnish, 
and  for  seasoning  ;  there  is  coriander,  its 
seeds  sown  "  where  they  are  to  stand,"  not 
in  hotbeds  for  transplanting,  to  be  used 
for  confectionery,  and  to  hide  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  medicines ;  there  is  dill,  for  the 
medicine  chest  again,  and  to  give  higher 
flavour  to  pickled  cucumbers ;  there  is 
hyssop,  its  leaves  and  flower- stalks  to  cure 
humoral  asthma  and  chronic  catarrh ; 
there  is  carraway,  for  cakes  and  biscuits, 
and  its  leaves  to  give  variety,  occasionally, 
to  soups. 


"Nay,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Shallow,  in 
welcoming  Falstaff  to  his  "  goodly  dwell- 
ing "  in  Gloucestershire,  "  we  will  eat  a 
dish  of  caraways." 

So,  foreign  as  some  of  these  herbs  may 
sound,  this  last  one  is  Shakespearian  still, 
and  is  additional  and  very  strong  proof  of 
the  position  that  has  been  taken.  The 
herbs  fenucreek,  however,  and  Fuller's 
teasel,  and  cumin,  and  belladonna,  have  no 
such  link  to  Elizabethan  homesteads. 
Flax  is  all  right  again ;  hemp  is  all 
right ;  dwarf  broom  corn  is  all  right,  used 
in  America  for  making  "  whisk  brooms 
and  brushes  ;  "  vetches,  or  tares,  are  all 
right,  little  as  they  are  in  favour  in  the 
United  States  for  forage,  though  in  Canada 
they  are  eaten  as  commonly  as  in  the  old 
country  ;  field  peas  are  all  right,  with  their 
varieties,  such  as  the  golden  vine,  the 
crown,  and  the  creeper.  But  when 
we  come  to  a  patch  of  Liberian  sugar- 
cane, and  when  it  is  known  that  this  is 
excellent  fodder,  that  cattle  prefer  it  to 
anything  else,  that  it  has  yielded  nineteen 
thousand  pounds  to  the  acre,  with  ten 
pounds  of  seed  sufficient  to  sow  it, 
we  come  to  something  very  un-English, 
of  which  it  is  well  to  make  a  lasting 
note.  Tobacco,  also,  is  a  surprise.  The 
Connecticut  seed-leaf  is  a  variety  of  it 
that  is  hardy,  and  adapted  to  the  colder 
States ;  it  is  planted  very  early  in  the 
spring,  after  the  seed-bed  has  been  well- 
mixed  with  burnt  brush  and  rubbish ;  it 
requires  much  work  with  the  plough  and 
hoe ;  its  plants  are  transplanted  when  six 
inches  high  into  rows  six  feet  apart  each 
way.  To  find  pepper  growing  in  the  open 
ground,  too,  is  novel ;  albeit,  it  is  in  what 
Americans  call  "  a  sunny  location."  There 
is,  of  peppers,  the  Chili,  known  in  English 
greenhouses  ;  there  is  the  sweet  mountain, 
the  best  sort  for  mangoes  ;  there  is  the 
large  squash,  for  pickling,  pure ;  there  is 
the  long  red  cayenne,  yielding  the  pepper 
of  ccanmerce  ;  there  is  the  bull-nose,  used 
for  filling  with  cabbage,  and  for  a  stuffed 
pickle ;  and  all  of  them  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  so  that  it  is  light  and 
warm,  may  be  transplanted  when  three 
inches  high  to  one  foot  apart,  and  enriched 
with  a  hoeing  in  of  guano  when  they  have 
recovered  from  transplantation  and  mea- 
sure six  inches.  Another  oddity  is  chicory, 
whose  carrot-like  root  is  pulled  up  in  "  the 
fall,"  and  cut  into  small  pieces  for  drying, 
before  grinding  into  coffee,  the  same  treat- 
ment that  is  applied  to  dandelion,  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  another  is  okra,  or  gumbo, 
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a  West  Ind:an  annual,  with  pods  a  foot 
long,  that  are  picked  ofE  when  young  for 
soup- flavouring,  and  for  stewing  and 
serving  like  asparagus  ;  another  is  Indian 
corn,  or  maize,  appearing  in  the  spelling 
garb  of  zea  mays  in  old  English,  with  the 
"  varieties  "  of  the  Longfellow,  the  Minne- 
sota Sweet,  the  Improved  King  Philip, 
jieldlng  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre, 
the  Boston  "White,  for  parching,  the  White 
Flint,  for  making  hominy,  the  much- prized, 
in  two  senses,  Compton's  Early,  growing 
ten  feet  high,  with  ears  fifteen  inches  long, 
yielding  one  hundred  and  eighty -one 
bushels,  after  shelling,  to  the  acre ;  and  a 
further  oddity  is  the  Teosinte,  a  gigantic 
grass  similar  to  maize,  and  so  productive 
of  leaves,  it  is  estimated  that  one  plant 
alone  will  feed  a  couple  of  cows  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Swiss  Chard,  too,  the  tops  of 
which  are  boiled  for  a  vegetable,  is  rare, 
if  not  new ;  and  "Whitloof ,  its  root  to  be 
boiled,  its  beautiful  white  heart  to  be 
boiled  also,  or  eaten  as  a  salad,  and 
the  same  remark  will  apply  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  of  Chufas,  a  nut  resembling  the 
cocoa-nut,  producing  two  hundred  for  one ; 
of  Clawson  Wheat,  warranted  to  "  with- 
stand the  Hessian  fly,  and  to  be  midge- 
proof  ;  "  of  the  bean,  with  pods  a  good  yard 
long ;  of  the  gourd,  used,  when  dry,  for 
baskets,  buckets,  cans,  and  other  house- 
hold purposes,  and  some  of  them  large 
enough  to  hold  several  gallons ;  of  the 
egg-plant,  to  be  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
fried ;  of  the  martynia,  the  m.  fragrans 
of  English  flower-gardens,  of  which  the 
variety,  the  m.  proboscida,  is  cultivated 
for  its  pods,  for  pickles ;  and  of  the  salsify, 
or  vegetable  oyster,  whose  parsnip-like 
root,  when  properly  cooked,  is  considered 
very  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Of  the 
tomato,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  new  as 
a  tomato,  since  no  real,  old  world,  sunny, 
and  midland  English  garden  is  without  it; 
but,  undoubtedly,  in  the  wonderful  use  the 
tomato  has  in  America  as  one  of  the  most 
common  of  all  culinary  vegetables,  it  is 
transatlantic  thoroughly.  American  far- 
mers plant  tomatoes  by  the  acre  and  acre, 
and  ship  them  away  in  crates,  for  "  can- 
ning," that  is,  preserving  in  tins,  as  well 
as  for  the  fresh  market ;  the  best  varieties 
will  give  sixty  pounds  weight  of  fruit  to 
the  bushel,  and  as  many  as  a  thousand 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Pumpkin^,  again, 
are  not  new  of  themselves,  since  pump- 
kins grew  in  Cinderella's  fairy  garden ; 
but  in  their  present  prominence  and 
profusion,  they  are  once  more  American, 


and  must  have  notice.  The  pumpkin'^ 
cousin,  the  squash,  in  its  American 
form  ("small  loss,"  says  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  "if  the  striped  bug  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hills  of  squashes!")  cannot 
either  be  passed  by.  It  is  the  vegetable 
marrow  of  England ;  the  custard  marrow, 
in  its  neat  fluted,  mould-like-form,  being 
called  the  early  bush  scallop,  and  it  is 
cultivated  for  pies,  for  baking,  for  boiling, 
for  ornaments  on  the  parlour  mantelpiece 
(one  sort,  the  cocoa-nut  squash),  and  also, 
like  the  pumpkin,  for  feeding  hogs  and 
cattle.  The  marblehead  squash  is  a 
highly-esteemed  variety  that  deserves  its 
name  undoubtedly.  One  grower  found  it 
so  hard  he  had  to  cut  it  with  an  axe,  and 
greater  praise  he  could  not  give  to  add  to 
the  laurels  already  crowning  it.  Other 
sorts — the  Butman,  the  turban,  the  Hub- 
bard, the  mammoth,  are  quite  as  remark- 
able. "One  squash,"  says  a  successful 
grower,  "is  worth  a  dozen  eggs  in  the 
way  of  making  egg-custards ;  "  and  it  can 
readily  be  believed,  when  squashes,  grown 
in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  other  places 
will  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  as  a  regular  thing  ; 
and  when  nine  of  these  giants,  produced 
from  two  seeds  (let  that  be  noted),  weighed 
together  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
with  the  largest  of  them  occupying  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  pounds 
all  to  itself  magnificently.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous bulk  that  does  indeed  bring  jocose 
sympathy  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
when  he  saw  his  squashes  with  stalks  as 
big  as  speaking-trumpets.  The  fruit 
should  have  been  that  size  (according  to 
the  admired  promise  of  the  illustrated 
catalogues),  it  must  be  marked,  not  the 
stalks  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  the  President, 
coming  plump  npon  the  perversity,  de- 
clared the  summer- squash  to  be  the  most 
ludicrous  vegetable  he  knew,  nearly  all 
leaf  and  blow,  with  only  a  sickly,  crooked- 
necked  fruit  after  a  mighty  fuss. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  yet 
noted  in  the  American  kitcheu-garden, 
and,  in  the  shortest  way,  they  must 
now  have  their  noting.  Growing  up 
high,  there,  in  a  "  sheltered  location,"  are 
pole-beans  (French,  haricots  a  rames ; 
German,  Stangenbohne),  their  poles  ten 
feet  high,  their  pods  (of  the  Indian  chief 
variety,  for  example)  a  fine  waxen  semi- 
trangparent  white.  Farther  away,  there  are 
the  dwarf-beans,  called,  also,  bosh-beans, 
bunch-beans,    snap-beans,     string-beans ; 
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they  are  grown  on  hills,  with  a  kernel  of 
Indian  corn  put  in  the  centre  of  each  at 
the  same  sowing,  to  be  convenient  support. 
In  a  largo  patch  on  that  rich  sandy  loam 
there  are  beets,  the  beet  beiug  of  universal 
American  growth,  even  in  the  smallest 
vegetable  garden ;  the  roots  are  used  for  the 
table,  as  well  as  for  fodder  (like  the  man- 
gold wurzel)  and  the  extraction  of  sugar. 
Passing  on,  there  is  to  be  seen  the  asparagus 
bed,  twenty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long, 
formed  by  digging  in  an  abundance  of 
manure,  and  sowing  over  it  a  hundred 
pounds  of  salt  mixed  with  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches.  Such  a  bed,  pro- 
perly arranged,  will  last  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  as  there  is  as  much  competi- 
tion among  American  as  English  neigh- 
bours for  the  first  bunch  of  asparagus  of 
the  season,  this  may  very  often  win. 
Passing  on  again,  there  are  artichokes, 
there  is  broccoli,  there  are  Brussels  sprouts 
— only  a  small  growing,  as  they  are  not  yet 
much  eaten  in  America  ;  there  are  carrots, 
which  suffer  much  from  the  "  dry  spells  " 
that  prevail  in  the  early  part  of  June; 
there  is  celery,  recommended  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  cellar  (appropriate,  by  the 
way)  before  the  freezing  up  of  the  ground, 
roots  and  soil  and  all,  and  to  be  packed 
there  in  earth  or  sand ;  there  are  collards, 
i.e.  coleworts ;  there  are  cucumbers  ;  there 
is  watercress,  simply  sown  in  a  very  wet 
"location,"  as  it  may  be  observed,  and 
kept  well  covered  with  water  during  the 
winter ;  there  is  endive ;  there  is  garlic ; 
there  is  kale,  there  is  corn- salad  or  fetticus, 
the  lamb's-lettuce  of  English  wheat-fields, 
where  wastefully  it  is  left  to  lie  as  a  weed  ; 
there  is  kohl  rabi ;  there  are  leeks,  with  not 
one  variety  anywhere  called  by  a  Welsh 
name ;  there  is  mustard ;  there  are  parsnips ; 
there  is  pie-plant  (rhubarb) ;  there  are 
peas ;  there  are  melons  (water  and  musk)  ; 
there  is  spinach  ;  there  are  radishes  grow- 
ing, some  to  be  eighteen  inches  long  and  a 
finger -length  through;  there  are  cauli- 
flowers ;  there  is  parsley,  there  are  turnips, 
swedes,  lettuces,  sorrel,  and  gherkins. 
Walking  on  again,  the  patches,  and  rods, 
and  hills,  and  drills,  not  yet  exhausted, 
there  is  the  onion-bed.  It  has  given 
an  immensity  of  trouble.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  dragged  (after  expensive  ma- 
nuring— fifty  cart-loads  to  the  acre),  first 
with  an  iron  drag,  then  with  a  brush 
drag,  lastly  with  steel  hand-rakes,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  Messrs.  Perry,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  well-known  seedsmen  ; 
and  the  result  is  ample  justification.     To 


quote  from  another  excellent  authority, 
Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts, 
"an  observing,  intelligent  farmer,  claimed 
that  earliness,  reliability  of  bottoming, 
smallness  of  neck,  can  be  as  thoroughly 
inbred  in  an  onion  as  capacity  to  transmit 
her  good  qualities  can  be  inbred  in  a  cow ;  " 
and  now  that  the  "  points  "  of  an  onion 
are  hereby  settled,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  here,  in  an  American  garden,  perfect. 
"The  Dan  vers,"  exclaimed  one  grower, 
"  is  ahead  of  anything  I  ever  saw  in  line 
of  onions."  "  Scullions  are  almost  un- 
known with  it,"  cry  others;  "the  white 
globe  is  as  white  and  handsome  as  a  newly- 
made  snowball;"  "mine  astonish  the  in- 
habitants;" the  new  giant  attain  "nearly 
four  pounds  in  weight ;"  "mine  produced 
six  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre;"  "mine 
one  thousand;"  they  should  be  "spread 
on  a  scaffold-floor  to  keep  them  for  the 
winter;"  and  with  all  these  advantages  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  immense  crops  of 
onions  are  grown  in  the  eastern  States  for 
shipment,  with  one  firm  alone  (the  Messrs. 
Perry)  harvesting  twenty-one  thousand 
pounds  of  seed  for  it  in  one  season. 
Potatoes,  also,  have  not  much  less  to  be 
said  about  them,  as  their  rows  and  ridges 
come  into  pleasant  view. 

"  What  should  we  do  now,"  say  onr 
English  growers,  the  Messrs.  Sutton, 
"with  no  better  potatoes  than  Scotch 
cups,  which,  not  many  years  since,  were 
considered  excellent  ?  " 

It  is  a  proposition  enough  to  raise 
an  agricultural  shudder,  certainly.  The 
American  growers  go  right  from  it  to 
something  that  is  better,  indeed.  They 
tried  for  a  potato  with  "eyes  about  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  parent,  while  the 
brows  are  rather  more  prominent;"  for  a 
potato  not  "  prongy,  and  not  prone  to  rot ; " 
and  they  succeeded  in  getting  varieties 
with  carmine  eyes,  but  slightly  sunken, 
with  flesh  fine-grained,  of  compact  growth, 
of  most  delicious  flavour,  most  attractive 
in  appearance,  never  hollow-hearted,  and 
of  beauty  of  form  that  is  unexcelled.  The 
productiveness  of  these  potatoes  is  as 
manifest  as  their  other  splendid  virtues. 

It  is,  however,  in  coming  to  cab- 
bages that  an  American  kitchen-garden 
gives  most  astonishment.  These  would 
"surprise  even  a  man  raised  on  the 
Wabash,"  is  an  American  way  of  expres- 
sing this.  To  call  them  "  big,"  "  busters," 
"smashers,"  is  only,  the  same  grower 
says,  "  to  use  the  remarks  of  every- 
one."    Heads  will  be  a  foot  across ;  will 
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refuse  to  go  into  a  two-bushel  basket ; 
will  weigh  ten  pounds,  twenty  pounds, 
thirty  pounds,  forty  pounds,  fifty  pounds; 
will  yield  thirty  tons  to  the  acre  ;  will  sell 
for  five  cents  a  pound ;  and  will  give 
a  "  return "  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  an  expenditure  of  three  dollars 
and  a  half.  "  They  excited  my  neigh- 
bours," pays  an  enthusiast;  and  "I  carried 
them  through  Oronto,  showing  them  with 
the  American  colours  planted  in  them," 
says  another,  and  the  triumph  of  these 
gentlemen  can  be  allowed,  and  to  the  full 
appreciated. 

Lastly,  hedging  round  an  American 
garden,  there  is  berberry,  which  never 
"  winter-kills,"  and  which  "  turns  cattle  ;  " 
there  is  the  Osage  orange;  and  helping 
these  out,  and  overhanging  them,  here  and 
there,  there  are  maple  trees,  and  beeches, 
and  birches,  and  larches,  and  cedars,  and 
oaks,  and  pines,  and  firs,  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Big  Tree,  with  the  Tulip  Tree,  with 
the  Magnolia,  with  the  Shellbark  Hickory, 
with  the  Honey  Locust,  and  many  and  many 
a  large  and  living  beauty  more.  Altogether, 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  turn  away  from 
this  American  garden — the  kitchen  part, 
and  the  flower  part,  both — when  fruit  has 
never  once  been  looked  upon,  and  when 
the  gardener  has  yet  much  to  say  con- 
cerning the  south  wall,  built  over  there  to 
shade  off  the  sun  ;  concerning  the  better 
moisture  a  man  will  obtain  in  a  day  by  the 
spade,  than  in  a  week  by  the  watering- 
can  ;  concerning  the  manures  he  has  to 
use  (there  is  very  little  soot  to  be  obtained 
in  America),  the  leaves,  straw,  rubbish, 
swamp-muck,  tan-bark,  chips,  sawdust, 
shavings,  plaster,  salt,  lime,  wood-ashes, 
*'  leached  or  unleached,"  and  so  forth. 
But,  to  quote  Charles  Dudley  Warner  once 
more,  and  finally — the  principal  value  of 
a  private  garden  is  to  teach  patience  and 
philosophy,  hope  deferred,  and  expectation 
blighted  ;  and  that  is  the  lesson  that  must 
be  taught  and  learnt  now. 


TRUE. 

Tkue  to  the  promise  of  thy  far-off  youth, 
When  all  who  loved  thee,  for  thee  prophesied 
A  grand,  full  life,  devoted  to  the  truth, 
A  noble  cause  by  suffering  sanctified. 
True  to  all  beauties  of  the  poet-thought 
Which  raade  thy  youth  so  eloquent  and  sweet ; 
True  to  all  duties  which  thy  manhood  brought 
To  tuke  tlie  room  of  fancies  light  and  fleet. 
True  to  the  steadfast  walk  and  narrow  way, 
Which  thy  forefathers  of  the  covenant  trod  ! 
True  to  thy  friend  in  foul  or  sunny  day, 
True  to  thy  home,  thy  country,  and  thy  God  ; 
True  to  the  world,  which  still  is  false  to  thee, 
And  true  to  all — as  thou  art  true  to  me. 


True  to  the  vow  that  bound  us  in  the  lane. 
That  summer  evening  when  the  brown  bird  sang. 
Piercing  the  silence  with  sweet  notes  of  pain, 
While  echoes  over  all  the  woodland  rang. 
True  to  the  troth  we  plighted  on  that  day, 
Each  to  forsake  all  other  for  the  one ; 
Cleaving  together  through  the  unknown  way, 
Till  death  made  void  the  union  then  begun. 
True  to  the  love  brought  by  a  little  hand  : 
True — though  the  patter  of  the  childish  feet 
Have  passed  from  earth  into  the  silent  land  ; 
Loss  hallows  love,  and  love  is  still  complete: 
I  can  liit  up  mine  eyes  from  tear-drops  free, 
For  thou  art  true  to  all  these  things— and  me. 


PERSONALLY   CONDUCTED. 

VII. 

Pat  a  franc  for  sitting  outside  his  own 
hotel !  No.  Not  if  the  gentleman  from 
Manchester  knows  it.  He  is  not  very  well 
up  in  his  Shakespeare,  so  he  says  nothing 
about  taking  his  ease  in  his  inn.  But 
about  the  laws  which  govern  commercial 
contracts  he  does  know  a  good  deal ;  and 
if  something  like  twenty  shillings  a  day 
doesn't  give  a  man  the  right  to  smoke  his 
cigar  in  the  garden — and  a  beastly  bad 
cigar  the  gentleman  from  Manchester 
opines  it  was  as  ever  he'd  been  charged 
fivepence  for,  or  twopence  either — Avhy, 
then,  there's  no  such  financial  authority 
as  Cocker  in  the  world ;  and  he,  the 
gentleman  from  Manchester,  had  best  go 
back  to  school  again,  and  study  book- 
keeping by  single  entry.  Illumination  ? 
Rubbish  !  If  they  choose  to  let  off  their 
humbugging  fireworks  under  his  nose, 
what  has  he  to  do  with  that  ?  It's  an 
imposition,  that's  what  it  is  ;  and  if  every- 
body was  of  his  mind 


"  What    do 


you    say 


asks    Dick. 


"  Shall  we  fight  it  ? — eh,  ]Mrs.  Crumpel- 
horne  ? — eh,  Horace  ?  " 

But  good-natured  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne 
shakes  her  head.  She  hasn't  come  abroad 
to  fight  over  francs.  She  always  finds  it 
the  best  plan,  she  says,  when  she  goes 
anywhere  to  enjoy  herself,  to  put  a  few 
shillings  extra  in  her  pocket ;  and  when 
they're  gone,  you  know,  my  dears,  they're 
gone,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Mr. 
Neville's  opinion  is  much  to  the  same 
effect,  but  is  put  into  fewer  words,  beincr 
simply : 

"  Bore — wrangling." 

Then  suddenly  a  remembrance  flashes 
across  him.  He  casts  a  guilty  glance  in 
my  direction,  and  actually  blushes.  I 
know  quite  well  what  he  is  thinking  of  as 
he  corrects  himself  hastily  with : 

"  Good  principle,  though,  Dick.  By 
Jove !     Yes  ;  really " 

Mr.  Neville  is  thinking  of  the  story  ho 
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heard  last  night,  and  accusing  himself  of 
having  involved  us  in  unnecessary  expense. 
But  Dick  is  already  off  to  discharge  his 
self- appropriated  office  of  paymaster  of 
Mrs.  Crumpelhorne's  party,  as  well  as 
our  own,  and  all  poor,  penitent  Mr.  Neville 
can  do  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  any 
hungry  chambermaids,  porters,  and  so 
forth,  hanging  about  in  quest  of  surrep- 
titious gratuities.  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  custom  at  Giessbach. 
The  little  printed  notice  in  the  bedrooms 
particularly  requesting  that  no  gratuities 
may  be  given  to  the  servants,  and  backing 
the  request  with  the  proud  announcement 
that  they  are  sufficiently  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  and  "  are  not  in  any  way 
dependent  upon  what  they  may  be  able  to 
extract  from  his  visitors,"  appears  to  be 
enforced  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter.  Perhaps — for  even  the  best  insti- 
tutions have  their  drawbacks — this  superb 
ignoring  of  the  departing  guest  is  carried 
almost  too  far.  I  could  have  forgiven  the 
magnificent  concierge,  for  instance,  for 
bestowing  upon  us  somewhat  more  of  the 
customary  ceremonial  of  dismissal  than 
that  condescending  wave  of  the  hand,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hall.  As  for  the  honey- 
mooning young  couple  too,  who  stopped  on 
the  road  down  to  take  one  more  peep  at 
the  dear  waterfall,  and,  just  as  the  steamer 
was  about  to  start,  discovered  that  their 
luggage  had  indeed  been  brought,  as  per 
contract,  to  the  quay,  but  had  been  left 
there — in  rather  too  marked  repudiation  of 
any  possible  extra  gratuity — for  them  to 
carry  on  board  for  themselves,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  neither  Angelina,  who 
so  nearly  lost  her  beautiful  travelling  ward- 
robe, nor  Edwin,  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
dragging  them  anyhow  on  board  with  his 
own  immaculate  drab-kidded  hands,  at  all 
appreciated  the  delicacy  with  which  their 
too  facile  generosity  was  being  guarded. 
But  are  there  not  spots  in  the  sun  ?  On 
the  whole,  I  think  even  the  gentleman 
from  Manchester  admits  that  the  Giess- 
bach hotel  is  a  good  hotel,  and  one  to 
which  he  really  would  not  mind  returning 
again. 

E  at  for  the  present  we  are  bound  across 
the  lake,  from  the  opposite  end  of  which 
a  fresh  cool  breeze — the  "bise,"  our  shep- 
herd tells  us  it  is — comes  refreshingly  down 
to  meet  us,  ruffling  the  water  with  little 
miniature  green  waves,  and  fairly  chasing 
the  clouds  from  the  mountain-tops  for  the 
first  time  since  we  set  foot  in  Switzerland. 
To  be  sure,  that  is  not  really  so  very  long 


ago.  We  left  Lucerne  yesterday,  having 
arrived  there  from  Paris  the  afternoon  bat 
one  before ;  so  that  we  have  been  the 
guests  of  the  Alpine  Republic  not  quite 
three  days.  But  I  suppose  one  really 
reckons  time  by  sensations,  and  when 
every  new  feature  of  landscape,  every 
incident  of  existence,  every  little  item  of 
one's  most  ordinary  surroundings,  are  all 
alike  not  merely  new  but  absolutely  novel, 
days  expand  themselves  naturally  enough 
into  weeks,  and  weeks  into  years.  This 
morning,  at  all  events,  I  am  to  have  a 
novel  landscape  experience,  for  which  I 
have  been  eagerly  looking  out  ever  since 
my  coal-choked  eyes  first  fell  on  the  Jura 
range  in  that  half-forgotten  previous  ex- 
istence befoye  we  had  reached  the  land  of 
Tell  at  all.  I  am  leaning  over  the  bows, 
watching  the  flying  shadows  on  the  green 
mountain  slopes  ahead  of  us,  when  sud- 
denly there  comes  a  loud  cry  of  : 

"  'Ooray  !     'Ere  you  are,  miss  !  " 

And  Checksuit,  points  eagerly  with  his 
alpenstock  to  the  western  end  of  the  lake, 
and  there  I  see  my  first  "snow." 

Nothing  very  extensive  as  yet — only  a 
broad  white  patch  here  and  there  among 
the  bare  brown  rocks  that  tower  raggedly 
over  the  lower  green-clad  hills,  which  till 
now  I  have  been  fondly  calling  moun- 
tains, and  which,  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant as  they  are,  Mr.  Neville,  to  my  extreme 
astonishment,  has  just  explained  to  bo 
the  real  "  alps,"  or  upland  pastures,  as 
distinguished  from  the  "  mountains,"  and 
"peaks,"  and  "needles, "'and  "teeth,"  and 
"horns,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  which 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  apply  that 
designation. 

I  almost  fancy  that  I  hear — quite  sotto 
voce,  of  course — something  that  sounds 
very  like  "  Confounded  little  meddling 
snob,"  as  my  cicerone  proceeds  to  explain 
how  carefully  he  has  been  keeping  my 
attention  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  so  that  I  might  see  nothing  till  the 
proper  time.  He  seems  really  quite  put 
out,  or  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible 
for  absolute  imperturbability  to  be. 

Checksuit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  jubilant, 
and  openly  felicitates  himself  upon  having 
had  his  eyes  about  him.  What  has  come 
over  me  this  morning  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  effect  of  mountain  air. 
But,  indignant  as  I  am  with  his  quite  un- 
warrantable interference,  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  sort  of  sneaking  sympathy  with 
the  little  wretch.  And  I  suppose  he  sees 
it ;    for  to   my   horror  he  boldly  crosses 
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over  to  my  side,  and  actually  enters  into 
conversation.  Then  Mr.  Neville  snubs 
him,  and  he  won't  be  snubbed;  and 
then,  to  my  intense  relief,  the  shepherd, 
whose  watchful  eye  is  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  any  belligerent  tendencies,  and  who  has 
quite  adopted  Mr.  Neville  as  one  of  his 
flock,  flies  to  the  rescue,  and,  catching 
Checksuit  as  it  were  round  the  leg  with 
his  pastoral  crook,  drags  him  off,  struggling, 
but  helpless,  to  settle  some  serious  point 
as  to  luggage,  or  tickets,  or  breakfast,  or 
goodness  knows  what,  that  must  needs  be 
solved  as  promptly  as  he  has  invented  it. 

Then,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  Mr. 
Neville  and  I  enjoy  the  prospect  in  solemn 
silence,  while  the  steamer  makes  her 
busy  way  backwards  and  forwards,  from 
village  to  village  on  either  side  of  the 
lake,  till  we  reach  the  wharf  at  Bceningen, 
where  the  tiny  engine,  with  its  train  of 
huge  two-decker  carriages,  is  in  waiting 
to  carry  us  on  to  Interlachen.  Whereon 
we  look  at  each  other  for  the  first  time ; 
and  Mr.  Neville  demands,  with  stateliest 
courtesy,  whether  he  shall  send  for  "  man 
in  checks  "  to  hand  me  ashore.  To  which 
I  reply  in  my  demurest  tones  :  Yes,  if  he 
pleases.  Whereon  my  lord  relaxes,  gives 
a  little  laugh,  tucks  me  under  his  arm, 
and  walks  me  off. 

It  is  not  a  long  journey  from  Bceningen 
to  Interlachen ;  and  while  we  are  perform- 
ing it,  I  diligently  keep  my  eyes  straight 
before  me,  not  encountering  so  much  as  a 
snowflake  till  we  have  fairly  arrived ;  and 
extricating  ourselves  from  the  little  mob 
upon  the  platform,  slip  quietly  out  through 
a  side-door,  and  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  Jungfrau  herself.  And  an  ex- 
quisite sight  she  is.  It  really  seems  to  me 
as  though  I  had  never  seen  snow,  or  ima- 
gined whiteness  before.  The  friendly  bise 
has  swept  the  whole  valley  before  us,  and 
there,  right  across  the  end  of  it,  stands 
the  Queen  of  the  Alps,  towering  loftily 
above  the  rugged  masses  piled  up  fantas- 
tically all  around,  graceful  as  any  girl- 
bride,  in  the  sweeping  veil  that  glitters 
against  the  clear  blue  sky  as  surely  nothing 
earthly  ever  shone  before. 

I  am  quite  grateful  to  Mr.  Neville  for 
having  so  successfully  manoeuvred  to  give 
me  my  first  view,  where  I  can  enjoy  it  by 
myself.  Yet  even  now  I  hardly  realise 
the  extent  of  my  obligation.  It  is  not  till 
we  are  all  seated  at  the  table  d'h6te,  and 
hear  Manchester  speculating  as  to  whether 
there'll  be  any  extra  charge  for  lighting 
it  up ;  and  Checksuit  joyously  appealing 


to  me  across  the  table  as  to  whether 
it  is  not  like  a  jolly  old  peeled  walnut ; 
that  I  fully  appreciate  what  the  first 
impressions  would  have  been  in  their  con- 
genial company.  But  in  our  virions  ways 
we  are  all  more  or  less  impressed,  and  all, 
with  one  exception,  in  high  good-humour  ; 
the  one  exception,  oddly  enough,  being 
good  old  Mrs.  Crumpelhome.  Not  that 
that  dear  old  lady  is  out  of  temper,  or 
could  be,  I  believe,  if  she  were  to  try. 
But  she  seems  fidgety  and  uncomfortable, 
and  not  by  any  means  in  what  Dick  would 
call  her  "  usual  form."  Mr.  Neville,  who  is 
in  high  feather  himself,  and  who  has  taken 
almost  as  great  a  fancy  for  her  as  I  have, 
opines  that  she  is  "  a  cup  too  low,"  and 
suggests  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  honour 
of  our  first  snow  mountain  ;  a  suggestion 
at  which  the  old  lady  jumps  eagerly.  Then 
the  shepherd  is  pressed  to  join  us,  and  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  we  stroll  out  pre- 
sently to  watch  the  sunset,  Mr.  Dorling  is 
of  our  party,  and  by-and-by  I  notice  that 
somehow  he  and  Nellie  have  wandered  off 
together,  and  that  it  is  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne 
whom  Dick  is  helping  up  the  hill. 

The  golden  sunlight  glides  upwards 
from  off  the  snowy  peaks,  and  the  rose- 
flush  follows,  and  fades,  and  the  grey 
shadows  cool  and  deepen,  and  the  clear 
round  moon  sails  up  into  the  sky,  and 
seems  to  pour  all  its  whole  flood  of  light 
upon  the  silvery  slopes  of  the  distant 
mountain.  A  hush  seems  to  fall  upon 
everything.  The  moonlight  itself  is  not 
more  silent  than  we  are,  as  we  find  our 
way  slowly  back  to  the  hotel. 

As  I  pass  Dick's  door,  a  scent  of  tobacco 
from  within  tells  me  that  he  is  home  before 
us.  No  answer  comes  to  my  knock,  and  I 
push  the  door  a  little  open  and  peep  in.  Dick 
has  not  begun  to  undress.  He  is  leaning 
out  of  the  window  smoking.  So  absorbed 
is  he  in  his  medittitions,  that  he  does  not 
hear  me  till  my  hand  is  on  his  shoulder. 
Then  with  a  little  start  he  lays  down  his 
pipe,  puts  his  arm  round  mo,  and  pulls 
himself  together  with  a  "  Well,  Dolly,  old 
fellow,  what's  up  ?  " 

"Anything  the  matter,  Dick  ?  " 

"  No,  little  woman,  nothing  at  all.  Only 
— I  wish  the  doose  a  fellow  could  get  some 
sort  of  regular  berth." 

Then  I  know  all  about  it,  and  a  little 
lump  comes  into  my  throat.  But  I  know, 
too,  that  there  is  nothing  Dick  will  care 
less  for  than  having  a  "  fuss  "  made  over 
it;  so  I  swallow  the  lump  down,  give  him 
one  tremendous   hug,  and  just  hurriedly 
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whispering  my  firm  conviction  that  there 
is  a  tremendously  good  time  coming 
directly,  rush  off  to  my  own  room,  and 
have  a  good  cry  all  by  myself. 

Next  morning  we  are  off  for  an  ex- 
cursion. As  a  matter  of  principle  neither 
Dick  nor  I  ought  to  go,  for  the  day's 
amusement  will  cost  at  least  twelve  or 
fifteen  franca  apiece,  and  we  have  already 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  antici- 
pated Paris  surplus  will  turn  out  a  pure 
delusion,  and  those  horrid  little  "  extras," 
which  seemed  so  immaterial  when  we 
reckoned  up  our  resources  befoi^e  starting, 
will  have  swallowed  it  all.  So  far  as  missing 
the  Exhibition  goes,  we  don't  break  our 
hearts  over  it.  But  it  wouldn't  do  to  run 
absolutely  short  before  we  get  home.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Crumpelhorne  won't  hear  of 
our  staying  behind.  She  has  ordered  a 
carriage  for  herself  and  Nellie,  and  it  will 
cost  no  more  if  we  go  in  it ;  while  if  we 
don't,  the  good  old  soul  clearly  thinks  that 
it  will  be  because  Dick  has  taken  what 
she  said  last  night  in  bad  part.  So  away 
we  all  go ;  Checksuit  leading  the  way, 
mounted  on  a  mule,  the  chief  article  of 
whose  creed  appears  to  be  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  inherent  depravity  of  man,  with 
the  very  logical  deduction  that  every  good 
mule  ought  to  do  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  his  rider  desires. 

And  it  must  be  owned  that  he  is  far 
more  conscientious  in  carrying  his  prin- 
ciples into  practice  than  most  of  us  are. 
Checksuit's  ambition  evidently  is  to  watch 
his  little  world  with  noble  mulemanship  in 
as  close  proximity  as  possible  to  the  wheels 
of  our  carriage.  But  not  being,  I  fancy, 
very  certain  as  to  which  is  the  right  side  to 
get  up  on,  which  the  right  foot  to  put  first 
in  the  stirrup,  and  so  forth,  he  judiciously 
performs  the  critical  operation  of  mount- 
ing round  the  comer.  Thence,  while  we 
are  disposing  ourselves  in  the  carriage, 
come  strange  sounds  of  "Whoas!"  and 
"  Ah  !  would  yers  ?  "  and  "  Ach,  ruhigs  ! " 
and  shufilings  of  heavy  iron-shod  feet,  and 
finally  half-a-dozen  resounding  thwacks, 
as  a  huge,  rawboned,  knock-kneed,  quad- 
ruped, with  body  too  big  for  its  legs,  head 
too  big  for  its  body,  ears  incalculably  too 
big  for  its  head,  and  no  tail  at  all  to  speak 
of,  shambles  squealing  and  grunting  forth 
with  Checksuit  on  his  back.  The  gallant 
cavalier's  appearance  upon  the  scene  is 
evidently  a  little  premature.  One  stirrup 
is  still  several  holes  longer  than  the  other, 
producing  a  deficiency  of  equilibrium 
whi:;h  even  the  closest  grasp  of  both  hands 


upon  the  pommel  does  not  seem  able 
entirely  to  rectify,  whilst  his  alpenstock — 
I  believe  most  of  us  sleep  with  our  alpen- 
stocks under  our  pillows — carried, what  my 
sailor  brother  would  call  "  athwartships," 
thrusts  its  hook  out  a  yard  or  so  on  one 
side,  and  its  spike  a  yard  or  so  on  the 
other,  in  a  way  which,  at  all  events,  pro- 
mises to  leave  a  good  clear  course  for 
those  who  shall  follow  him.  As  for  the 
reins,  I  should  not  say,  from  the  look  of 
the  mule's  face,  that  they  would  have  much 
bearing  upon  the  controversy,  even  if  he 
had  hold  of  them ;  but  his  energetic 
shouts  of  "  Whoa  ! "  are  of  some  service, 
for  they  attract  the  attention  of  unwary 
travellers  in  front,  who  would  otherwise 
inevitably  fall  victims  to  his  wild  career. 
What  would  have  been  Checksuit's  ulti- 
mate fate,  I  canpot  say,  for  his  guide 
appears  to  be  considerably  more  of  a 
philosopher  than  a  friend,  and  evidently 
regards  his  performance  as  the  ordinary 
style  of  equitation  of  that  singular  variety 
of  the  human  species,  the  "  Gawk's 
Tourist,"  with  which  it  is  his  destiny  to 
be  so  constantly  associated.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  mule's  own  perverseness 
comes  to  his  rider's  aid.  The  first  wrong 
turn  he  encounters  he  takes,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  this  being  a  matter  wherein 
the  guide  is  concerned,  that  philosophic 
individual  is  soon  at  his  head,  and  by  his 
aid  Checksuit's  stirrups  are  reduced  as 
nearly  to  a  length  as  their  construction 
will  admit,  his  alpenstock  tucked  lancewise 
under  his  arm,  and  the  reins  substituted 
for  the  pommel  as  a  means  of  holding  on. 
So  Checksuit  pulls  himself  together,  takes 
a  sip  out  of  a  little  flat  bottle,  and  makes 
another  dash  for  the  coveted  station  by 
our  near  wheel. 

"I  say  miss,"  he  exclaims,  as  mulo's 
vast  ears  range  up  for  a  moment  beside 
us,  "  why  didn't^ " 

But  the  rest  is  silence.  Mulo  has  dis- 
covered now  what  he  would  be  at,  and 
stops  dead  short,  very  nearly  propelling 
his  rider  into  Mr.  Neville's  arms.  For- 
tunately, mulo's  own  ears  are  a  barrier  it 
is  not  easy  to  pass,  and  Checksuit  gets  no 
farther  than  his  head,  whence  he  subsides 
slowly  and  gracefully  to  a  sitting  position 
on  the  ground.  Clambering  up  again — 
not  without  difficulty — he  makes  another 
gallant  attempt,  this  time  being  prepared, 
and  retaining  his  seat  manfully.  Which 
mulo  perceiving,  at  the  third  trial  changes 
his  tactics,  and  with  a  mighty  grunt  dashes 
suddenly  ahead,  very  nearly  leaving  poor 
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Checksuit  in  the  Inrch  altogether.  We 
see  no  more  of  him  till  we  arrive  at  our 
destination  ;  but  we  come  npon  his  traces 
pretty  frequently.  First,  it  is  his  natty 
little  straw  hat ;  then  the  famous  hand- 
kerchief, with  the  blue  moons,  is  seen  flut- 
tering from  a  roadside  bush  like  a  signal 
of  distress.  Then  the  alpenstock.  Then 
the  little  bottle,  lying  corkless  in  the  road 
in  a  ghastly  little  pool  of  its  own  cognac,  as 
though  it  had  been  struck  down  whilst  he 
was  in  thevery  act  of  appealing  to  it  for  com- 
fort. It  is  quite  a  relief  to  get  to  Lauter- 
brunnen  at  last  without  having  come  upon 
any  actual  fragment  of  the  man  himself, 
though  Dick  declares  that,  if  he  goes  on 
dropping  his  wardrobe  at  this  rate,  by  the 
time  the  day  is  out  he  won't  be  present- 
able. It  really  seems  to  have  done  poor 
Dick  good.  And  as  for  good  old  Mrs. 
Crumpelhome,  that  stern  chaperon  is  so 
delighted  with  the  way  in  which  he  has 
taken  her  little  homily  of  yesterday,  that 
we  no  sooner  arrive  within  sight  of  the 
Staubbach,  than  she  packs  him  and  Nellie 
off  to  visit  it  together. 

What  a  lovely  fall  it  is  !  And  how 
much  more  lovely  from  its  contrast  with 
the  tearing,  dashing,  furious  Giessbach  of 
yesterday.  Dick  calls  back  to  me  over  his 
shoulder  to  ask  who  was  that  classical 
party  who  draped  his  toga  so  gracefully 
about  him  as  he  fell;  and  certainly  he 
could  not  have  got  the  idea  from  any 
more  appropriate  source.  The  stream 
falls  sheer  from  the  mountain-top  into  the 
deep  narrow  valley,  and  yet  any  less  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  impression  produced  than 
is  given  by  such  a  description  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  convey.  The 
water  seems  to  glide  down  rather  than 
to  fall,  draping  itself  as  it  goes  in  a 
thousand  ever-changing  yet  ever-graceful 
festoons,  and  slowly  spreading  itself  out 
into  almost  impalpable  spray,  from  which 
it  takes  its  German  name  of  the  "Dast 
Stream."  Looking  at  it  from  the  steep 
mountain-side  opposite,  as  we  clamber 
slowly  up  on  our  way  to  the  Wengern 
Alp,  it  gives  one  rather  the  idea,  not  of 
the  half- exhilarating,  half-terrifying  ex- 
citement commonly  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  great  waterfall,  but  of  simple, 
graceful  repose. 

As  a  body,  however,  we  don't  think 
much  of  it.  The  generally -expressed 
opinion  is  that  it  don't  make  half  such  a 
row  as  the  other  one.  Manchester  has 
got  Giessbach  on  the  brain,  and  will,  to 
all  seeming,  never  regard  a  waterfall  again 


from  any  other  point  of  view  than  that 
of  the  probability  of  his  being  asked  to 
pay  for  seeing  it  lighted  up.  The  citizen 
with  the  goatee  sets  it  down  at  once  as 
"a  very  pint-and-a-half  affair."  As  for 
poor  Checksuit,  he  does  not  stop  to  look  at 
it  at  all.  His  whole  soul  is  concentrated 
upon  his  refractory  mount,  who  has 
"run  to  earth,"  as  Mr.  Neville  says,  at  his 
accustomed  halting-place,  and  who  has 
sinc6  been  turning  round  and  round  in 
dogged  mockery  of  his  rider's  energetic 
but  unscientific  performance  on  the  bridle, 
until  that  unfortunate  cavalier  must  be 
as  giddy  as  a  teetotum.  As  we  approach, 
I  notice  a  peculiarity  in  the  creature 
which  I  do  not  remember  ever  before  to  have 
observed  except  in  those  toy  donkeys  that 
go  on  wheels,  and  carry  little  panniers 
with  sugarplums  in  them.  His  spine 
somehow  does  not  seem  to  reach  as  far  as 
his  head,  which  is  altogether  independent 
of  his  body.  Sometimes  Checksuit  takes 
both  hands  to  one  rein,  and  then  mulo's 
head  comes  right  round  till  its  long  flap- 
ping chin  hangs  slobberingly  upon  its 
rider's  knee;  but  the  rest  of  the  brute 
turns  round  in  the  opposite  direction  as 
merrily  as  ever.  When  the  guide  at  last 
comes  up,  there  is  a  pretty  brisk  inter- 
change of  compliments  among  the  three 
upon  terms  hardly  fair  to  Checksuit,  who 
has  to  support  his  share  of  the  argument 
single-handed,  whilst  the  other  two  under- 
stand one  another  perfectly.  He  holds  his 
own,  however,  gallantly,  and  before  long 
is  the  centre  of  a  little  '*  mulestrooi  "  of  in- 
dependent eloquence,  which  gradually 
engulfs  the  greater  portion  of  the  party. 
What  would  have  been  the  final  result, 
had  the  disputants  been  left  to  settle  the 
matter  for  themselves,  goodness  knows ; 
for,  as  Dick  observed,  the  more  they 
shouted  at  each  other  the  more  they  didn't 
understand  a  word  each  other  said.  But 
happily  the  never-failing  shepherd  is 
close  at  hand.  His  first  efforts,  indeed, 
at  smoothing  the  difficulty  are  not  effec- 
tive; the  indomitable  Checksuit's  repudia- 
tion of  the  suggestion,  that  he  should 
adopt  some  more  congenial  mode  of 
locomotion,  being  marked  by  considerably 
more  energy  than  gratitude,  or  even 
politeness.  But  by-and-by  a  compromise 
is  effected.  Checksuit  was  transferred  to 
another  mule — a  huge  scraggy  specimen, 
with  drooping  ears,  half-closed  eyes,  and  a 
pervading  air  of  having  lost  all  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  life — and  with  a  general 
warning  to  all  the  mounted  members  of 
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the  parfcy  to  let  their  beasts  take  their 
own  way,  without  any  attempt  at  guidance, 
we  set  off  once  more  upon  our  way  to  the 
Weugern  Alp  and  luncheon. 

Backwai"ds  and  forwards  we  wind  up 
the  face  of  the  steep,  thickly- wooded 
mouDtain,  the  narrow  valley  sinking  lower 
and  lower  at  each  turn,  till  its  depths 
begin  to  assume  an  almost  purple  hue  as 
we  reach  the  crest  at  last,  and  leave  it 
finally  behind,  a  mere  crevice  between  the 
lofty  hills.  It  is  warm  work  now  for  the 
first  time  since  we  reached  Lucerne.  There 
is  still  some  breeze,  so  that  the  heat  is  not 
oppressive,  especially  up  here  on  the 
heights.  But  the  clouds  have  all  disap- 
peared, and  the  sun  blazes  on  us  with  an 
energy  which  quite  defies  any  such  meagre 
protection  as  a  parasol,  whose  inventor, 
honest  fellow,  thought  only  of  the  rays 
that  come  down  from  the  sky,  and  never 
dreamed  of  great  glowing  rocks  that  won't 
let  them  fall,  but  catch  them  up  and  drive 
them  back  upon  you  on  right  hand  and 
left,  and  in  front  and  in  rear,  and  straight 
up  from  under  your  feet.  Mr.  Neville  has 
a  lovely  white  umbrella,  lined  with  cool 
dark  green,  which  he  insists  upon  lending 
to  me,  in  spite  of  the  liberties  the  sun  is 
even  now  taking  with  the  bridge  of  his 
own  aristocratic  nose.  But  before  long  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  one  is 
climbing  a  steepish  hill,  even  the  best  of 
umbrellas  is,  on  the  whole,  more  plague 
than  profit,  and  with  a  sigh  yield  it  up 
again.  The  sigh  seems  to  stimulate  Mr. 
Neville's  powers. 

"  Bore — sunstroke,"  he  observes  in  a 
reflective  tone ;  then,  after  a  brief  interval 
of  *  silent  meditation,  produces  from  his 
pocket  a  delicate  cambric  handkerchief,  in 
which  he  proceeds  to  roll  up,  cigarette 
fashion,  a  quantity  of  green  leaves.  I  look 
on,  admiring,  but  unenlightened  ;  till  pre- 
sently he  looks  up  with  the  monosyllabic 
enquiry  : 

"  Pin  ?  " 

In  another  minute  the  improvised  pug- 
garee is  fastened  deftly  round  my  hat,  and 
I  am  at  ease  again.  As  for  my  complexion, 
that  is  already  gone  beyond  recall.  I  put 
my  gloved  fingers  up  to  my  unfortunate 
nose,  and  take  them  quickly  away  again, 
for  that  sorely-tried  member  is  already 
beginning  to  resent  the  touch  of  anything 
rougher  than  cold  cream.  But  the  threaten- 
ing headache  is  staved  off,  and  as  for  my 
nose,  why  the  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  when 
we  at  last  reach  our  destination  on  the 
summit  of  the  "Wengern  Alp,  would  almost 


repay  the  sacrifice  of  that  useful  but 
uninteresting  feature  altogether. 

Who  was  it  who  complained  that  you 
couldn't  see  Switzerland  for  the  moun- 
tains ?  He  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
Wengern  Alp.  There,  for  once,  you  get, 
or  seem  to  get,  a  complete  view  of  the 
loveliest  peak  in  Europe  from  its  foot  to 
its  summit.  I  don't  suppose,  indeed,  that 
the  base  of  the  mighty  granite  mass,  deep 
down  in  the  purple  valley  at  your  feet,  is 
really  anywhere  near  even  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  it  looks  profound  enough  to  be 
the  very  foundation  of  the  round  world 
itself.  And  from  it  rises  grandly  up, 
w  ithout  so  much  as  even  a  solitary  tree  to 
break  the  view,  the  whole  towering  bulk 
of  the  huge  mountain.  Not  quite  so 
delicately  graceful,  perhaps,  as  when  from 
Interlachen  the  intervening  hills  shut  out 
all  the  dark  ponderous  lower  portion, 
leaving  only  the  snow-draped  peakto  glitter 
in  the  sunlight ;  but  grander  beyond 
compare,  and  with  a  solemn  majesty  that 
almost  awes  even  our  not  super- sensitive 
"parti  de  Gawks."  Miss  Lydyer,  indeed, 
seems  languidly  disposed  to  depreciate  it. 
It  is  pretty,  very  pretty,  indeed.  But 
oh,  isn't  it  strange,  that  with  all  that 
snow  so  close  by,  it  should  be  so  frightfully 
hot  ?  And  does  Mr.  Newcome  think  he 
could  get  her  just  one  little  glass  of  iced 
lemonade  ?  But  the  two  young  ladies 
whose  accent  is  to  be  improved  utter 
a  simultaneous  "  Oh ! "  of  delight,  and 
stand  gaping,  Murray  in  hand,  open  but 
unconsulted.  The  gentleman  from  Man- 
chester forgets  for  the  moment  to  appraise 
the  cost  of  the  expedition.  Even  the  citizen 
in  the  goatee  admits  that  it  is  a  big 
thing,  sir.  Whilst  as  for  Checksuit,  he  sits 
quite  steady  in  the  uneasy  seat,  from  which, 
for  the  last  two  hours  or  more,  he  has 
been  praying  his  gods  at  every  step  to 
send  him  safe  and  speedy  deliverance,  and 
loudly  proclaims  his  willingness  to  be 
'anged  if  that  chap  be  not  a  stunner,  and 
no  mistake. 

Presently,  from  the  mountain  opposite 
to  us,  comes  a  long,  rattling  sort  of  roar, 
and  Mr.  Neville  points  to  a  tiny  white  puff 
like  the  smoke  from  a  distant  gun,  and 
murmurs — "Avalanche."  Whereon  there 
is  a  general  laugh.  We  are  not  to  be 
taken  in  in  that  way.  The  two  young 
ladies  with  the  accent  gasp,  look  at  each 
other,  and  murmur  a  shocked  little  "  Oh 
Mr.  Neville  ! "  The  citizen  with  the  goatee 
demands  with  powerful  irony  if  he  is  quite 
sure  it  wasn't  a  young  airthquake  ?  whilst 
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Checksuit,  who  has  quite  got  over  his  awe 
by  this  time,  opines  that  somebody  has 
been  shootin'  a  cartload  of  bricks.  It 
takes  Mr.  Dorling  some  pains  to  assure 
them  that  Mr.  Neville  is  right,  and  even 
then  Manchester  remains  unconvinced, 
clearly  regarding  the  whole  concern  as  one 
of  the  many  impositions  of  this  unprin- 
cipled country. 

And  certainly,  seen  from  a  distance, 
our  avalanche  is  rather  a  disappointing  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Neville,  the  leaders  of 
whose  carriage  were  swept  last  spring  five 
hundred  feet  into  the  gorge,  as  they 
emerged  from^  one  of  the  covered  galleries 
of  the  Via  Mala,  on  his  way  home  from 
Rome,  assures  me  that  there  is  nothing 
at  all  despicable  about  them  on  a  closer 
acquaintance,  and  entirely  discourages  my 
desire  for  a  nearer  inspection.  I  have 
noticed  more  than  once  that  he  is  of  a 
more  anxious  temperament  than  I  should 
have  imagined,  and  whene.ver  the  path 
skirts  anything  like  a  precipice,  always 
manages  to  shift  round  to  the  outer  edge. 
When  I  ask  him  if  he  don't  think  I  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  from  toppling  over,  he 
replies  apologetically  that  it  is  a  horrid 
bore  when  people  get  broken,  you  know  ; 
and  mounts  guard  more  indefatigably  than 
ever. 

For  the  latter  part  of  the  descent  back 
into  the  Lauterbrannen  Valley  to-day  he  is 
saddled  with  a  double  responsibility.  We 
are  a  little  more  than  halfway  down,  when 
a  crashing  sound  is  heard  among  the 
brushwood  above  us,  and  from  a  small 
perpendicular-looking  "  short-cut "  between 
the  windings  of  the  road  suddenly  emerges 
a  huge,  gaunt  monster  of  a  mule,  flounder- 
ing along  in  the  midst  of  a  little  avalanche 
of  dust  and  pebbles,  and  bearing  on  his 
back  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Shanks. 
That  gentleman,  it  appears,  passed  last 
night  at  the  top  of  the  Grimsel,  whence  he 
started  at  daybreak  this  morning  by  way 
of  Grindelwald.  As  Dick  subsequently 
explains,  he  is  utilising  his  holiday  in  the 
service  of  a  guide-book,  and  will  probably 
cross  our  path  comet-fashion  at  least  once 
or  twice  more  before  our  journey  comes  to 
an  end.  He  is  in  a  hurry,  of  course. 
Running  a  match  against  time  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  per- 
petually jumping,  without  a  ticket,  into 
the  last  carriage  of  the  last  train  as  it 
leaves  the  platform,  Dick  considers  to  be 
the  normal  state  of  a  *'  special's "  exist- 
ence. But  he  graciously  condescends  to 
shamble  by  our  side  for  a  mile  or  more. 


much  to  the  content  of  his  bewildered  mule, 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  abbreviations, 
and  grunts  loudly  with  dismay  and  dis- 
gust as,  after  this  brief  space  of  legitimate 
travelling,  he  finds  himself  caught  sud- 
denly by  the  head  again,  twisted  off  the 
path,  before  he  has  time  even  to  think  of 
resistance,  and  sent,  by  sheer  force  of  gravi- 
tation, down  another  hill.  The  attendant 
boy — when  Mr.  Shanks  is  in  a  hurry  he 
does  not  affect  grown  muleteers,  who  are 
apt  to  be  bigoted  on  the  score  of  route 
and  pace — ^rattles  after  him,  whooping  and 
yelling  like  a  young  lunatic ;  and  they 
have  scarcely  disappeared  when  a  sudden 
fit  of  madness  seems  to  seize  upon  poor 
Dick,  who,  just  whispering  to  Nellie  a 
few  hasty  words,  dashes  headlong  after 
them,  shouting  as  he  goes  to  Mr.  Neville 
to  take  her  in  charge.  The  episode  is 
rather  startling.  I  hardly  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  be  frightened,  as  I  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  narrow,  water-course-looking 
path,  down  which  I  can  still  hear  the 
diminishing  clatter  of  their  steps,  and  look 
helplessly  now  at  Mr.  Neville,  now  at 
Nellie,  now  into  the  wooded  depths  that 
have  so  suddenly  swallowed  up  my  only 
chaperon.  I  fancy  Mr.  Neville  has  some 
doubts  whether  I  may  not  be  thinking 
of  following  him,  for  he  draws  my  hand 
within  his  arm  in  a  most  proprietorial 
manner,  and  does  not  relinquish  it  till  we 
are  safely  at  the  bottom  again. 

And  there  at  last  we  find  Master  Dick, 
still  pretty  well  out  of  breath  with  bis 
scramble,  but  looking  somehow  as  if  it 
had  done  him  a  wonderful  amount  of  good. 
As  for  explanation,  he  vouchsafes  none 
whatever.  But  he  is  in  the  most  out- 
rageous spirits  all  the  way  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  keeps  the  whole  party  in  one 
continuous  roar  of  laughter  the  entire 
evening,  till  Checksuit,  who  has  had 
quite  as  many  "bocks"  as  are  good  for 
him,  proposes  his  'ealth  with  all  the 
honours,  and  loudly  proclaims  that  "  Eo'a 
a  jolly  good  fellow,  which  nobody  can 
deny." 

When  we  go  to  bed,  Dick  follows  n 
upstairs,  and  I  fancy  that  now  he  is  going 
to  explain  himself.  But  not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  just  gives  me  a  bear's  hug  and  a  great 
kiss  on  each  chock,  and  vanishes,  like 
Harlequin,  into  his  own  room,  where  I 
hear  him  chuckling  joyously  on  the  other 
side  of  the  locked  door.  For  myself,  I 
retire  to  bed,  hopelessly  bewildered,  but 
much  too  tired  to  do  anything  but  fall 
instantly   asleep,   and    dream   that   Dick 
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and  Mr.  S  batiks  are  riding  races  on  an 
avalanche,  which  Mr.  Neville  is  vainly 
endeavouring  to  divert  from  my  head  with 
a  green-lined  umbrella. 

MY  SISTER  DOROTHY. 

A    STORY   JX    FOUR   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER   I. 

The  summer  had  been  unusually  hot 
that  year.  All  through  December  and 
January  the  sun  blazed  overhead ;  the 
sheep  died  by  the  score,  and  though  our 
cows  were  driven  twice  a  day  to  the  river 
— a  matter  of  three  miles  there  and  back — 
they  got  no  grass,  for  our  paddocks  were 
as  brown  as  the  sand-hills. 

Every  morning  when  I  woke  and  looked 
at  the  narrow  window  opposite  my  bed, 
hoping  to  see  it  wet  and  blurred,  there 
would  be  the  sun  still  blazing  on  the  panes, 
and  not  a  breath  stirring  the  framo  of 
vine  leaves. 

Needless  to  add,  we  were  short  of  water. 
First,  our  well  went  dry ;  then  we  used 
the  rain  water  in  the  tanks ;  but  now, 
having  seen  the  bottom  of  them,  we  had 
to  fetch  a  barrel  from  the  river,  morning 
and  night.  How  we  had  to  husband  that 
water !  Mother,  Dorothy,  and  I,  with 
skirts  protected  by  our  kitchen-aprons, 
and  sun- bonnets  well  tilted  forward,  met 
the  barrel  at  the  back-door  as  soon  as 
Luke  took  it  from  the  cart ;  mother  ladled 
out,  with  a  quart  pannikin,  so  much  for 
drinking,  so  much  for  washing  and  cook- 
ing ;  Dorothy  and  I  carrying  the  filled 
cans  and  buckets  to  the  cool  of  the  back- 
kitchen,  careful  not  to  waste  a  drop. 

We  had  to  take  our  family  washing  down 
to  the  river  once  a  fortnight,  and  my  special 
task,  the  washing  of  plates  and  dishes, 
much  to  my  joy,  now  could  only  be  done 
once  a  day,  in  the  evening,  when  we 
could  see  how  much  or  how  little  of  our 
barrel  remained.  Now  after  dinner  I 
could  take  my  woi'k  out  under  the  peach- 
trees  in  the  orchard  with  a  clear  conscience. 
What  a  summer !  Everyone  was  parched 
and  dried  up,  and  everyone  grumbled ; 
everyone  except  Bernard  Maxwell  of  Rere- 
were.  Rerewere  was  about  six  miles  down 
the  coast  from  our  section,  and  Bernard's 
run  followed  a  deep  and  rapid  creek,  from 
the  dense  bush  on  the  hills  where  it  rose 
to  the  wide  sandy  bay,  where  it  spread 
out  into  many  little  mouths,  and  was  lost 
in  the  sea. 

Two  thirds  of  the  property  were  sand- 
flats  and  hillside,  but  the  remaining  one- 
third  was  rich  pasture,  knee- deep  in  grass. 


and  always  green.     So  Bernard  Maxwell 
did  not  grumble  like  other  men. 

"  Send  your  cattle  to  me,"  he  would  say, 
with  that  sly  little  smile  of  his  ;  "  Rere- 
were is  always  green,  plenty  of  grass 
there !  "  So  he  got  everyone's  cattle 
accordingly,  and  made  a  "  pile "  out  of 
his  neighbours'  distresses.  It  was  just  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  he  rode  up  to  our  verandah. 
Dinner  was  over ;  I  had  stacked  my  plates 
and  dishes  in  symmetrical  piles  in  the 
kitchen ;  had.  given  the  bones  to  Sancho, 
who  was  too  thirsty  to  do  more  than  lick 
them;  refreshed  the  fire,  and  measured 
out  the  allowances  of  water  for  tea ;  and 
now  was  lazily  enjoying  myself  swinging 
to  and  fro  on  the  lowest  branch  of  our 
white-heart  cherry-tree,  and  now  and  then 
reaching  up  for  a  tempting  bunch. 

Mother  was  lying  down,  I  knew,  and 
Dorothy  was  writing  out  the  morning's 
sermon  most  likely  ;  I  didn't  care  to  sleep, 
and  never  pretended  to  like  sermons,  so  I 
sat  among  the  cherries,  taking  care  not  to 
stain  my  clean  cotton  frock.  No  one 
came  out  to  welcome  Bernard  that  Sunday 
afternoon — not  that  he  waited  for  that, 
why  should  he  ?  He  knew  that  our  tea- 
hour  was  six  o'clock,  and  that  some  of  us 
would  appear  then  ;  so  he  took  off  Prince's 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  laid  them  down  in 
a  corner  of  the  verandah,  treading  softly, 
for  he  knew  mother's  open  window  was 
just  above  his  head,  and  then  turned  his 
horse  into  the  home-paddock,  where  my 
old  chestnut  Dobbin  was  rubbing  himself 
against  a  gum-tree,  having  given  up  the 
rusty  withered  grass  as  a  bad  job. 

Having  put  up  the  rail,  Bernard  stood 
evidently  debating  within  himself  what  he 
should  do  ;  for  he  looked  at  the  house, 
gave  a  prolonged  gaze  to  Dorothy's  window, 
where  he  could  see  nothing  but  her  little 
chintz  blind  fluttering  to  and  fro  ;  then 
he  turned  round  and  studied  the  garden, 
and  finally  walked  off  to  the  orchard.  He 
came  swinging  along  with  his  slow  long 
stride,  switching  the  grass  with  a  manuka 
twig,  and  I  kept  still  on  my  cherry  perch 
watching  him. 

I  had  just  been  reading  a  full  descrip- 
tion, in  a  highly  interesting  magazine 
story,  of  the  hero's  personal  charms,  and 
when  Bernard  and  Prince  came  in  view, 
had  been  thinking  over  all  the  men  I  knew, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  high-flown 
description. 

No  ;  certainly  Bernard  did  not  come  up 
to  my  hero.      He    was    tall    and    broad- 
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shouldered,  bab  he  stooped  a  little ;  he 
had  a  pair  of  gentle  brown  eyes,  very  like 
Sancho's,  only  not  so  large,  but  his  nose 
was  much  too  long,  and  his  mouth  was 
large,  though  nearly  hidden  by  a  soft  curly 
beard,  as  brown  as  his  eyes.  As  for  his 
dress,  that  was  not  of  much  account  one 
way  or  the  other ;  nobody  thinks  the 
worse  of  a  man  because  he  wears  a  pair  of 
breeches  he  has  patched  himself,  a  blue 
serge  jumper,  and  an  old  wide-awake, 
green  with  age ;  so  I  gave  no  thought 
to  these  trifles,  but  scrutinised  the  ad- 
vancing form  and  features,  and  finally 
decided  that  Bernard  Maxwell  did  not 
possess  the  outward  appearance  requisite 
for  a  hero. 

He  chose  a  shady  spot  very  near  my 
tree,  and  lay  down  for  a  sleep,  placing  his 
old  hat  pillow-wise  under  his  head.  I 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  watching  him  for 
some  minutes,  but  getting  tired  of  un- 
broken silence,  chose  a  fine  bunch  of 
cherries,  and  sent  it  dexterously  towards 
him.  It  struck  his  head,  and  Bernard 
started  and  looked  up. 

"Bell,  I  know!"  he  cried;  "Dorothy 
never  throws  cherries  !  " 

I  peeped  out  from  my  leafy  screen,  and 
smiled  on  him  a  welcome. 

"  Throw  down  some  more,  Bell !  I  was 
just  dreaming  of  a  '  deep  deep  draught ' 
of  your  mother's  apple  wine  ;  I  wish  she 
would  keep  a  cask  handy  on  the  verandah 
for  thirsty  travellers  !  " 

I  supplied  him  with  the  best  cherries  I 
could  reach,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
few  minutes. 

"  How  is  Dorothy  ?  "  he  asked  presently, 
and  I  chuckled  unseen  behind  the  leaves, 
knowing  how  long  he  had  been  wishing 
to  ask  that  question. 

"Dorothy  has  aheadache,"  I  replied,  with 
due  gravity  at  last;  "she  often  has  a 
headache  now,  but  yesterday  I  heard  her 
tell  Jack  Winslow  she  felt  ever  so  much 
better  !  Mother  says  she  thinks  its  nothing 
but  the  weather  and  the  dryness,  but  I 
think  she  wants  a  change.  What  a  pity 
we  are  not  cows,  Bernard ;  then  we  should 
be  sent  down  to  feed  at  Rerewere  !  " 

Bernard,  who  had  been  frowning  at  my 
mention  of  Jack  Winslow,  brightened  up 
at  once. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  come.  Bell  ? — 
you  and  Dorothy  and  your  mother.  You 
could  have  my  hut,  two  rooms  you  know, 
and  I  can  have  the  tent — oh,  you  must !  " 

"  If  mother  would,"  I  replied  doubtfully ; 
"  but  I  know  she  won't,  Ber  !     How  could 


we  all  go  away,  and  leave  the  dairy  and 
the  pigs,  and  all  the  preserves  to  make, 
and  the  fruit  to  dry  ?  " 

Bernard  looked  downcast  at  these  prac- 
tical objections,  and  was  proceeding  to 
argue  the  matter,  when  we  looked  towards 
the  house,  and  saw  mother  and  Dorothy 
coming  slowly  arm-in-arm  to  join  us. 

Mother,  always  in  the  same  plain  black 
dress,  and  little  net  cap  which  becomes  her 
sad  brow  and  soft  grey  hair — mother, 
smiling  as  she  never  smiles,  except  when 
she  is  looking  at  Dorothy  ! 

For  five  years  Dorothy  was  the  only 
child  of  my  parents;  those  five  golden 
years  when  father  was  alive,  and  everything 
was  sunshine  and  prosperity.  Then  came 
the  bad  time,  when  no  one  could  sell  their 
wool,  and  sheep  weren't  worth  the  keeping. 
I  was  born  about  that  time,  and  mother 
had  a  long  bout  of  illness  and  anxiety. 
After  that  came  father's  accident ;  he 
was  crossing  the  Motipipi  River  one  day 
after  a  fresh,  and  got  carried  down  to  the 
snags,  and  trying  to  save  his  horse  as 
well  as  himself,  he  was  drowned.  Poor 
young  father  ! 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  but  mother 
has  never  been  merry  since. 

After  my  father's  death,  the  run  got 
more  and  more  mismanaged  by  one  man 
and  another,  till  at  last  mother  decided  to 
sell  it,  and  keep  only  the  home  farm, 
which  under  her  careful  hands,  helped 
by  two  stout  men,  has  kept  us  in  com- 
fort; and  lately,  since  wool  began  to  go 
up  again,  we  have  been  able  to  put  by 
a  nice  little  sum  for  the  future.  Dorothy 
came  through  the  orchard  clinging  to 
mother's  hand — as  if  she  had  still  been 
the  one  little  child  of  mother's  happy  days 
— and  talking  softly.  When  she  turned 
up  her  lovely  face  with  that  cai'cssing 
look,  I  never  wondered  at  mother's  loving 
smile  in  response. 

No  wonder  to  me  that  mother  set 
Dorothy  above  all  things  that  were  hers, 
or  that  Bernard  sprang  up  from  the  gr&sa 
to  greet  her  !  Very  speedily,  when  they 
were  seated  in  the  shade,  he  unfolded  his 
proposal  for  restoring  Dorothy's  strength. 
"  Now  Mrs.  Laurence,  do  say  yes  !  "  he 
wound  up  with,  seeing  mother  still  un- 
convinced. "  Nothing  could  be  easier : 
my  hut  will  just  hold  you  all  three.  I  will 
fetch  you  in  the  boat;  why,  the  journey  down 
alone  will  do  you  good.  If  you  are  too 
proud  to  be  my  guests,  why  I  have  not  a 
word  more  to  say,"  added  tliis  absurd 
young  man,  with  a  touch  of  offence. 
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"Oh  Bernard,"  cried  Dorothy,  "too 
proud  !  " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  mother  ;  "it  is  of  the 
dairy  and  the  frait  I'm  thinking.  Would 
you  like  to  go,  my  Dorothy  ?  " 

"Dearly,  mother,"  answered  Dorothy, 
with  brightening  eyes.  "If  we  only  could  ?  " 

That  was  enough!  It  would  be  done 
somehow  now,  I  knew,  and  I  executed  a 
triumphant  tour  de  force  among  the 
cherry  boughs,  which  brought  me  igno- 
miniously  to  the  ground. 

"  Bell  !  careless  child !  "  cried  mother, 
rather  startled  ;  "  come  here  and  say  what 
you  would  like,"  for  poor  mother  was 
always  striving  to  be  just. 

"  You  needn't  ask !  Won't  she  enjoy 
it !  "  answered  Dorothy  for  me,  drawing 
me  down  beside  her,  to  smooth  my  rough 
curly  locks,  and  pat  my  dress  into  order. 
"  Bell  was  made  for  a  pioneer's  wife ;  she 
would  love  a  wild  dangerous  journey 
through  untried  bush,  instead  of  washing 
dishes  and  churning  butter  from  day  to 
day  here !  " 

So  the  matter  was  settled  with  a  little 
further  talk,  and  then  we  all  wandered  in 
to  tea.  Later,  when  Bernard  had  said 
good-bye,  and  had  ridden  off  in  the  soft 
moonlight,  Dorothy  and  I  sat  in  our  own 
little  room  over  the  verandah,  undressing. 
That  is  to  say,  we  meant  to  undress,  but 
while  I  had  succeeded  in  taking  off  ray 
cherry- stained  dress,  and  had  then  sub- 
sided on  to  my  bed,  Dorothy  stood  still 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

Suddenly  I  asked  Dorothy:  "Do  you 
believe  all  the  heroes  in  books  are  hand- 
some, Dorry?  " 

She  laughed,  and  answered:  "  Of  course 
not,  silly  child." 

"  Well,  do  you  think  Bernard  is  hand- 
some ?  " 

Dorothy  looked  back  at  me  with  a 
startled  air :  "  I  never  thought  much 
about  his  looks,  Bell,"  she  said  after  a  few 
moments'  silence,  "  but  I  wish — I  do  wish 
I  knew  if  he  was  good ! "  She  turned 
her  face  again  to  the  window,  and  put 
up  her  hand,  but  I  could  see  the  tears 
twinkling  in  her  eyes  for  all  that. 

"  Dorry !  "  I  cried,  very  much  astonished 
at  her  unexpected  answer  to  my  question. 

"  Yes,  Bell !  Is  he  good  ?  I  ask  myself 
all  night  sometimes,  when  I  lie  awake  and 
fear  lest  his  be  a  lost  soul,  our  dear,  gentle, 
good-natured  Bernard  !  And  that  is  why, 
mostly,  I  so  wanted  mother  to  take  us  to 
Rerewere,  that  I  may  have  the  time  to 
talk  to  him,  and  beg  him  to  take  thought 


for  such  things  while  there  is  opportunity ! 
Think,  Bell,  if  he  were  to  be  drowned 
to-night  crossinof  that  dreadful  river,  like 
poor  father  was  ! ' ' 

Sobs  choked  her  voice  and  she  stopped ; 
as  for  me,  fearing  that  my  stupid  tongue 
might  blunder  more,  I  said  nothing,  but 
went  and  kissed  her  till  she  was  her  own 
grave  sedate  self  again,  only  I  greatly 
wondered  why  it  was  Bernard's  soul  par- 
ticularly, and  not  Jack  Winslow's,  or  poor 
reprobate  Weston  Gray's,  which  was  to  be 
saved ;  but  then  I  knew  that  was  Dorothy's 
chief  thought — about  peoples'  souls — she 
was  always  worrying  herself  about  her 
own  wickedness,  she  who  was  nearly  a  saint 
already  !  So  I  merely  put  it  down  to  her 
sweet  anxious  heart,  and  soon  fell  asleep  ; 
but  I  don't  think  Dorry  slept  a  wink ;  and 
in  the  morning  she  looked  so  white  and 
faint,  that  mother  grew  quite  set  on  the 
Rerewere  plan,  and  began  to  set  prepara- 
tions afoot  at  once. 

CHAPTER   11. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards  we  started  to 
seek  for  health  and  refreshment  in  the 
green  shades  of  Bernard's  much  vaunted 
valley.  About  five  o'clock,  while  the  air 
was  yet  fresh  and  cool,  the  dray  was 
brought  round  to  the  door,  and  our 
packages  and  hampers  were  lifted  in ; 
then  followed  Dorothy  and  I,  each  with  a 
basket  of  apple  wine,  and  mother  last, 
lingering  to  give  her  final  directions  to  old 
Widow  Austin,  who  had  undertaken  our 
work  for  a  week.  Luke  cracked  his  whip, 
and  away  we  went.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  and  the  holiday  feeling,  excited  even 
our  quiet  Dorothy ;  while  as  for  me,  I  was 
ready  to  sing,  and  dance  too,  if  there  had 
been  room  in  the  dray  for  a  pas  seul. 

Slowly  went  the  horses  up  the  winding 
track,  which  we  called  by  courtesy  the 
"  Drive,"  where  poor  father  had  planted  his 
English  trees,  now  getting  to  be  tall  saplings 
with  delicate  green  leaves ;  now  through 
the  slip-rail  we  go,  and  out  into  the 
village  road,  bordered  with  its  hedges  of 
hawthorn  as  tall  as  a  house,  in  spring 
always  a  wall  of  fragrant  white  bloom  ; 
past  our  tiny  church  and  parsonage,  the 
store,  the  forge,  a  few  scattered  cottages, 
and  then  for  nearly  an  hour  we  go  jolting 
along  a  rough  track,  through  the  moorland 
dotted  with  clumps  of  golden  furze  and 
manuka,  but  without  a  blade  of  good 
grass ;  then  we  reach  the  river,  wide  and 
rapid,  and  shining  like  silver. 

Wastes  of  white  shingle  show  the  bed 
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■where  it  flowed,  before  that  last  great 
flood,  when  father  lost  his  life  ;  on  one 
side,  where  the  moorland  slopes  to  the 
river-bank,  are  a  few  scattered  Maori 
wharres,  and  a  couple  of  their  curiously 
carved  canoes.  A  little  lower,  among  the 
rashes,  is  Bernard's  whaleboat,  in  which 
he  sits  awaiting  us,  pipe  in  mouth. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  he  cries,  waving  his  hat, 
when  he  spies  our  creaking  dray ;  "I  was 
just  wondering  if  we  should  get  ofE  with 
this  breeze !  Let  me  help  yoa  out,  Mrs. 
Lawrence.    Isn't  it  a  lovely  morning?" 

We  are  soon  settled  in  our  places  in 
the  boat — it  does  not  surprise  me  at  all 
to  see  that  her  white- painted  name  is 
The  Dorothea — our  various  bundles  are 
packed  in  with  a  due  regard  of  the  niceties 
of  balance,  and  then  Bernard  gives  a 
prolonged  cooey,  making  the  echoes  ring 
again.  Out  run  three  Maoris,  Reubea, 
Moon,  and  Beni,  followed  a  moment  after 
by  a  noble  looking  fellow,  Selwyn,  the 
half-caste.  "  Tanaqui,"  they  cry  to  us, 
with  their  rapid,  graceful  gesture  of  salu- 
tation, and  leap  into  their  places.  Bernard 
steers,  Reuben  pushes  off  with  one  oar, 
the  current  catches  ua,  and  sweeps  us  out 
into  the  full  stream,  and  we  are  off  ! 
Mother  is  a  trifle  nervous  at  the  rate  we 
are  being  carried  past  the  winding  reedy 
shores,  by  the  impetuous  force  of  the 
stream  and  of  four  pairs  of  strong  brown 
arms,  but  Dorothy  is  radiant  with  delight 
at  the  beauty  around  her,  and  even  I,  for 
once,  feel  no  need  for  speech. 

We  are  out  in  the  open  sea  presently, 
and  Selwyn,  with  much  shouting  and 
gesticulation,  hoists  a  sail.  They  make  so 
much  noise  over  it,  that  mother  gets 
really  alarmed,  and  asks  anxiously  if  we 
are  in  danger ;  but  Bernard  reassures  her. 
With  the  help  of  the  freshening  breeze, 
which  fills  our  white  wing,  we  seem  to  fly 
now  over  the  glittering  sea.  We  pass 
towering  cliffs,  red,  brown,  orange  ;  some- 
times their  outlines  are  hidden  with  trees 
and  ferns,  sometimes  they  are  bare  and 
frowning ;  tiny  bays  with  yellow  sands, 
and  little  rocky  islands  where  waving 
tree-ferns  grow  almost  in  the  waves. 
"  Look  !  "  cries  Bernard  once,  pointing  to 
a  tiny  white  speck  seaward ;  "  a  home- 
bound  ship  ! " 

We  none  of  us  talk,  bat  sit  and  watch 
the  coast,  as  we  slip  past  it,  and  the 
sea-birds,  sweeping  through  the  blue 
overhead.  Tho  Maoris  begin  a  dreary 
monotonous  song ;  and  that,  with  the 
regular  splash  of  their  oars,  has  nearly 
sent    me    into    a    waking    dream,    when 


Bernard  shouts :  "  Welcome  to  Rerewere ! ' 
and  waves  his  hand. 

"  Mind  de  'tones  !  "  cries  old  Moon,  as 
Bernard  steers  perilously  near  some  rocks 
in  the  way. 

"  Oh  Bernard,  how  lovely  it;  is !  "  says 
Dorry,  looking  round  her,  eager  and  ex- 
cited, and  Bernard  smiles  and  looks  grati- 
fied. 

His  bay  is  very  like  those  we  have 
already  passed,  but  it  is  larger,  and  in  the 
blue  waters  stand  some  fairy-like  islands, 
precipitous  and  rocky,  and  clothed  with 
huge  fern-trees  which  dip  their  graceful 
fronds  into  the  lapping  water;  flocks  of 
sea-fowl — gulls,  and  penguins,  and  grey 
grebe — rise,  and  wheel,  and  scream,  as  we 
approach,  and  then  fly  back  to  their  rocks. 
We  draw  closer  to  the  shore,  and  gaze  at 
the  curiously  shaped  masses  of  granite, 
of  every  colour  from  grey  to  glowing 
purple — one  is  pierced  with  a  great  hole 
through  which  we  catch  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  scene,  set  in  a  frame  of  rugged 
greystone  ;  behind  the  lovely  curve  rise 
the  sheltering  hills,  one  on  another,  richly 
wooded  and  green,  and  down  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  spurs  runs  a  thread  of 
flashing  water  ! 

"  Oh  Ber !     I  see  your  creek  !  " 

"  Wonderful  to  relate,  my  dear  Bell, 
that  is  my  creek  ;  and  now  let  me  help  you 
to  land,"  as  Reuben  jumps  into  the  shallow 
water  and  drags  the  boat  up  the  sand, 

"  It  may  be  fancy,"  says  mother,  as  we 
wait  to  see  the  unlading  of  the  Dorothea ; 
"  but  the  air  seems  to  do  me  good  already; 
I  feel  quite  hungry,  and  Dorothy  has 
a  colour." 

"  No  fancy  at  all,"  answers  Bernard ; 
"  the  air  is  far  better  here  than  in  your 
stifling  village  on  the  flat.  Why,  you'll 
feel  quite  chilly  here  to-night  when  the 
sun  goes  down,  and  glad  you  brought 
your  blankets.  Now,  these  fellows  will 
carry  up  the  things  to  the  hut,  and  wa 
will  go  on,  if  you  like,  and  make  ready  for 
dinner." 

Bernard  leads  the  way  alongside  the 
creek,  and  we  follow  in  single  file. 

Now  we  have  to  jump  over  a  deep  pool  in 
our  rocky  path;  now  wo  have  to  be  carried, 
one  by  one,  over  a  mai'shy  bit  of  black 
quicksand;  when  wo  get  on  to  higher 
ground  we  see  that  the  valley  widens  out 
into  a  beautiful  flat  of  park-lOco  land,  cool 
and  green,  with  rich  waving  grass,  where 
are  feeding  the  herds  of  cattle  that  cannot 
find  a  blade  elsewhere.  Round  three 
sides  of  the  flat  stands  un felled  bush,  and 
on  a  gently-rising  mound,  Bernard  has  put 
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his  hut,  a  modest  pinewood  dwelling  of 
one  storey,  with  a  verandah  in  front,  and  a 
narrow  path  leading  to  the  creek,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  we  are  standing.  We 
cross  with  some  difficulty,  for  the  only 
bridge  is  a  felled  tree,  and  the  water  is 
strong  and  swift;  still  we  all  get  over 
safely,  and  march  on,  each  with  our  load, 
to  the  house.  Bernard  unlocks  the  door, 
and  we  enter.  There  are  two  rooms  of 
fair  size,  open  to  the  rafters,  from  which 
hang  bags  of  potatoes,  flitches  of  bacon, 
strings  of  onions,  a  fishing  net,  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  Maori  kits.  The 
fire  is  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  the  kettle 
hangs  on  its  hook.  On  the  chimney  piece 
is  a  j amble  of  letters,  bills,  old  pipes, 
rusty  nails,  and  bits  of  iron,  little  bags  of 
garden  seed,  two  or  three  horse-shoes, 
some  bundles  of  flax,  &c.  &c.  There  is  a 
cane-chair  with  a  cushion,  which  Bernard 
at  once  orders  mother  to  sit  in ;  and 
several  stools,  more  or  less  unsteady,  of 
his  own  manufacture,  for  the  rest  of  us. 
Some  walking-sticks  cut  from  the  bush, 
whose  grain  is  being  worked  up  in 
odd  moments,  a  stock-whip  and  a  gun 
occupy  one  corner,  a  small  cupboard 
another,  and  a  substantial  table  completes 
the  furniture.  There  are  neither  cartains 
nor  carpets,  but  a  pretty,  gandy,  Maori- 
mat  is  spread  in  front  of  the  hearth,  and 
the  boards  are  well  scrubbed  beneath  it ; 
evidently  Bernard  has  made  due  prepara- 
tion for  his  guests. 

In  the  inner  room  is  a  large  flax-mat, 
with  mattresses  and  pillows,  while  Ber- 
nard's tent  is  pitched  within  cooey.  What 
more  could  maidens  under  twenty  want  ? 
and  mother  is  always  pleased  when 
Dorothy  is. 

While  mother  looks  on  from  her  chair 
of  state,  we  three  unpack  the  baskets,  and 
set  out  our  supplies.  Mother  has  packed 
enough  apple-wine,  hams,  and  pies  to  last 
us  a  month,  Bernard  declares.  "  Wait," 
cries  Dorry,  "  till  you  see  what  appetites 
Rerewere  air  will  give  us."  And  so  begins 
our  blissful  week's  holiday. 

Every  day,  as  it  passes,  brings  some 
fresh  pleasure,  too  simple  to  sound  much 
when  told,  yet  enough  for  light  hearts  and 
careless  heads.  Some  days  we  go  fishing 
in  the  boat,  and  catch  monster  arbooka, 
delicate  gar-fish,  or  kawi ;  another  time 
we  are  epicures,  and  carry  our  bread 
and  batter  to  the  bay,  where  we  open  our 
oysters  fresh  on  the  rocks. 

Each  morning,  Dorothy  and  I  go  to  the 
bay  for  our  bathe,  a  deeply-hollowed  rock 
servhig  as  a  dressing-room  ;  back,  to  find 


mother  setting  out  breakfast  and  cooking 
fish ;  then  Bernard  has  his  ride  round  to 
see  if  any  of  the  sheep  or  cattle  have 
strayed  in  the  night ;  we,  meantime, 
wander  up  and  down  in  the  solemn  silence 
and  shade  of  the  bush,  and  gather  armfuls 
of  clematis  and  ferns  to  deck  the  dinner- 
table.  Later,  aft^r  the  heat  of  the  da,y, 
comes  quiet  talk  and  reading,  a  row  in  the 
bay,  or  a  ramble  over  the  hills  to  other 
valleys,  which  as  yet  have  no  homesteads, 
and  seem  desolate  in  spite  of  their  beauty, 
in  consequence.  I  sketch,  for  I  have  my 
one  talent,  and  can  make  pretty  pictures 
with  my  cheap  paints  and  block;  and 
Dorothy  sings  in  her  pretty  fresh  voice, 
while  Bernard  listens  and  looks  unutter- 
able things.  Every  day  those  two  have 
more  to  say  to  each  other,  it  seems  to  me ; 
and  every  day  Dorothy  looks  lovelier,  and 
more  radiant,  and  mother  can't  say  enough 
of  the  good  air  at  Rerewere. 

But  one  evening  Dorry  and  I  are  alone 
together  for  a  moment,  and  I  cannot  resist 
asking  after  Bernard's  soul.  Dorothy's 
cheeks  redden,  and  she  gives  me  a  look 
half  piteous,  half  merry. 

"Bell,  do  you  know  I  am  so  ashamed  of 
myself  ;  I  am  afraid  to  speak  to  Bernard 
seriously  as  I  know  I  ought !  I  am  sach 
a  coward  ;  every  night  I  think  over  all  I 
meant  to  say,  all  I  feel  so  deeply,  and  long 
to  make  him  feel  too  ;  but  somehow  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  I  am  tongue-tied  !  " 

"  Bat  Dorothy,  all  these  long  talks " 

I  begin  stupidly. 

"  I  know,  dear  Bell,  but — bat  we  talk 
of  other  things  !  "  Then  turning  suddenly 
and  clasping  my  neck :  "  Bell,  if  I  tell 
you  something,  you  won't  laugh,  or  be 
very  much  astonished?  Bernard  wants 
to  marry  me,  he  says,  and  he  means  to  ask 
mother  to-night !  " 

"And  you,  Dorothy — do  you  mean  to 
marry  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  Bell,  you  know  I  love  him  dearly 
— dearly  ;  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  that  is 
why  I  fear  to  show  him  all  that  is  in  my 
heart,  lest  I  should  find  we  are  divided  by 
the  great  gulf — oh  Bell,  is  it  very  wrong 
of  me  ?  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
losing  Bernard." 

She  was  crying  now,  and  I  had  to  think 
what  to  say  that  would  console  her. 

"Well,  if  you  do  marry  him,  Dorry,  you 
can  make  him  do  what  you  like,  you  know  ! 
In  all  the  stories  the  wife  has  immense  in- 
fluence over  the  husband,  and  always  ends 
by  making  a  different  man  of  him." 

"But  I  don't  think  I  want  Bernard  to 
be  very  different,"  replies  Dorothy,  incou- 
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sistently  ;  "  perliaps  that's  the  worst  of  it. 
I  know  he  doesn't  care  much  about  church 
and  those  things,  and  I  know  its  lowering 
my  standard,  but  still — hush  !  don't  say  a 
word  till  mother  and  Bernard  have  had 
their  talk — I  couldn't  help  telling  you 
though.  Bell !  "  We  part  company,  but 
all  through  the  evening's  walk  I  am 
studying  these  two  in  their  new  position, 
and  trying  to  enter  into  Dorothy's  feelings, 
until  everyone  attacks  me  for  my  unusual 
silence,  and  I  drive  my  questionings  from 
my  mind ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  a 
grudge  against  Bernard.  Dorothy  is  the 
beautiful  poem  in  our  daily  life,  and 
he  is  neither  very  rich  nor  very  handsome, 
nor,  as  Dorothy  allows,  very  remarkably 
' .  good ;  so  why  should  he  have  her  ?  I 
begin  to  wish  our  visit  to  Rerewere  had 
never  come  to  pass,  then  I  should  have 
kept  Dorothy  a  little  longer. 

Of  course  mother  said  "  Yes,"  only 
Bernard  must  live  in  the  winter  at  the 
farm  ;  a  stipulation  he  didn't  seem  to  find 
any  objection  to.  So  those  two  were 
engaged,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
bloom  of  our  girlhood  had  been  rubbed  off, 
and  the  same  pleasures  were  no  longer 
alike  to  us ;  Bernard  and  Dorothy  were 
always  together  and  engrossed  with  one 
another's  conversation,  and  mother  and  I 
had  to  try  and  be  companions,  but  we 
both  felt  we  had  lost  our  Dorothy.  The 
last  evening  of  our  visit  came,  and  we 
were  to  set  the  net  for  a  great  shoal  of 
herrings  that  had  gone  up  the  creek,  and 
would  come  down  again  with  the  tide. 

Near  eleven  o'clock,  when  it  was  quite 
dark  and  the  tide  was  about  the  turn,  we 
walked  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
across  which  the  Maoris  had  fastened  the 
net  with  pegs  and  stakes.  What  a  perfect 
night  it  was,  still  and  cool,  and  full  of 
sweet  scents,  and  strange  far-off  sounds, 
mingling  with  the  gentle  rush  of  the 
waves  on  the  sands.  We  wandered  to 
and  fro,  Dorothy,  mother,  and  I,  watching 
the  dark  forms  darting  about  the  creek. 
The  Maoris  were  collecting  dry  wood  for 
bonfires,  which  they  lit  along  the  banks 
to  scare  the  fish  into  the  net.  In  the  red 
glare  of  the  flaring  wood,  they  looked  like 
demons,  especially  when  they  threw  blazing 
sticks  into  the  water,  and  leapt,  and 
whooped,  and  yelled  at  the  herrings  until 
the  whole  bewildered  shoal  went  into  the 
net  with  a  rush.  It  was  drawn  up  in 
triumph  with  much  hooting  and  shouting, 


and  opened  on  the  bank.  Such  a  pretty 
sight!  Such  thousands  of  fish  glittering 
and  shining  through  the  meshes,  the  fires 
lighting  up  the  hills,  and  the  sea,  and 
Bernard's  tiny  house  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  and  then  dying  out,  leaving  us  to 
walk  home  in  the  quiet  starlight. 

"  Dear,  beautiful  Rerewere  !  "  cried  Do- 
rothy, who  was  excited  and  tremulous ; 
"  shall  we  ever  all  meet  here  happily 
again  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  says  Bernard,  coming  to 
her  side,  "  what  foolish  nonsense.  Don't 
we  mean  to  have  years  and  years  of  Rere- 
were and  pastoral  happiness  ?  This  is 
only  the  preface,  you  know  !  Now  sing 
us  one  of  your  pretty  songs,  or  those 
Maoris  will  strike  up  one  of  their  dismal 
Ya — u — u — s  !  Sing  and  put  us  in  good 
heart  again." 

Dorothy  sings  a  horrid  song  which  she 
is  fond  of,  but  which  always  seems  to  me 
sheer  nonsense.  "  Love  is  passing  !  Love 
is  passing  !  "  sang  the  soft  clear  voice,  and 
the  hills  seemed  to  echo  the  very  words. 

"  If  the  young  woman  wanted  Love  to 
stop,  why  didn't  she  cooey  after  him  ?  "  I 
say,  trying  to  make  a  small  joke ;  "Dorothy, 
do  sing  something  cheerful  at  least,"  but 
Dorothy  will  sing  no  more  that  night,  and 
we  all  finish  the  walk  in  silence,  and 
retire  to  our  mattresses.  Strange  incon- 
sistencies of  lovers  !  Dorothy  cries  herself 
to  sleep.  I  know  it,  for  I  feel  her  sobbing, 
though  I  dare  not  say  anything  lest 
mother  should  be  awake. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.     A  FAREWELL  AND   A   MEETING. 

The  last  in  that  series  of  changes  which 
had  commenced  with  the  death  of  Admiral 
Drammond,  after  a  long  period  of  un- 
interrupted routine,  was  about  to  take 
place  at  Bevis.  In  decorous  homage  to 
the  departure  from  the  place  that  should 
know  her  no  more,  of  the  strict  though 
not  unkind,  the  shrewd  and  capable,  but 
liberal  and  just  mistress  of  the  fine  old 
place,  silence  and  stillness  had  reigned 
within  the  walls  since  the  admiral's 
widow  had  been  laid  in  the  family 
vault.  The  monotony  had  been  rarely 
broken  from  without.  No  bereaved  re- 
latives remained  in  the  house,  to  be 
formally  enquired  for,  with  the  stereo- 
typed reply  as  the  result  of  the  civility ; 
and  the  new  master  of  Bevis  had  not 
arrived,  neither  had  any  certain  informa- 
tion respecting  him  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  Captain  Dunstan  was 
hardly  known.  Mrs.  Drummond's  "  com- 
panion," indeed,  was  still  at  Bevis,  but  ex- 
cept the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  his 
wife,  no  one  seemed  to  think  that  visits  of 
condolence  were  due  to  the  young  lady. 
Miss  Monroe  was  no  relation  ;  she  had  no 
social  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  extreme  retirement  in  which  after 
the  admiral's  death  Mrs.  Drummond  had 
chosen  to  live,  had  been  unfavourable  to 
Miss  Monroe's  chance  of  making  friends. 

To   the  clergyman   and   his  wife  Miss 
Monroe  had  given  an  explanation  of  her 
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remaining  at  Bevis.  She  did  so  by 
the  express  desire  of  Mrs.  Drummond, 
whose  final  instructions  to  her  had  been 
explicit  on  the  point.  She  was  not  to  go 
away  from  her  old  home  until  Captain 
Dnnstan's  return  to  England,  and  until  the 
period  at  which  he  proposed  to  take  pos- 
session of  Bevis  should  have  been  notified 
to  her.  There  had  been  a  further  item  in 
Mrs.  Drummond's  instructions,  but  this, 
as  things  had  turned  out.  Miss  Monroe 
had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  repeat 
to  Mr.  Cathcart. 

"  I  particularly  wish  Edward  Danstan 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  you," 
Mrs.  Drummond  had  said  to  the  girl,  who 
found  her  self-command  and  composure 
taxed  nearly  to  the  utmost  of  their  en- 
durance, by  the  business-like  manner  in 
which  her  best  friend  was  making  all  her 
arrangements  for  the  event  which  was 
to  part  them.  "And  as  you  cannot  be 
here  when  he  comes,  though  I  wish  you 
to  remain  until  just  before,  you  must  ask 
Mrs.  Cathcart  to  receive  you  for  a  few 
days,  when  you  hear  from  him." 

"I — I  hear  from  Captain  Dunstan? 
Why  should  he  write  to  me  ?  " 

"  Because  he  will  have  had  directions 
from  me  to  do  so.  I  have  written  to 
him,  and  my  letter  will  be  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Cleeve.  In  it,  I  have  desired  him 
to  notify  his  arrival  at  Bevis  to  you, 
and  to  learn  from  you  my  wishes  con- 
nected with  the  place,  and  the  servants, 
and  other  things,  of  which  you  are  in 
possession.  Mrs.  Cathcart  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  with  her  for  awhile,  and  you 
will  explain  to  Edward  Danstan  all  that 
I  we  have  talked  about,  but  that  I  have  not 
strength  to  write.  Promise  me  that  you 
I  will  do  this — exactly  this." 
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"  I  promise.  .  I  "will  do  anything,  every- 
thing yoa  "wish."  . 

The  dying  woman  lay  for  a  long  time 
still  and  silent;  the  girl's  hand  in  hers. 
When  she  next  spoke,  it  was  to  say,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Janet's  face  in  anxions 
scrutiny : 

"  Once  more,  Janet,  my  one  beloved 
object  on  earth,  are  you  quite  sure  ?  The 
time  is  short,  but  there  is  enough  of  it ; 
the  thing  can  be  undone.  It  seemed  very 
far  o£E  when  it  was  done ;  think  again — 
think  again." 

Softly,  without  disturbing  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond,  Janet  Monroe,  from  whose  face 
every  trace  of  colour  had  faded  while  those 
words  were  spoken,  slid  from  her  chair  to 
her  knees,  and  gently  laid  her  fresh  young 
lips  upon  the  wan  face  upon  the  pillow. 
Then  she  said,  very  low  and  very  distinctly : 

"  I  am  quite  sure.  And  for  all  the 
deeds  for  which  I  shall  love  and  bless  you 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  I  love  and 
bless  you  most  for  that  one," 

"Amen,  then,  so  be  it ;  "  but  the  dying 
woman  sighed  heavily,  and  moved  restlessly, 
as  if  the  turn  of  pain  had  come  again,  as 
indeed  it  had  ;  and  this  was  the  last  of 
such  plain  and  clear  question  and  answer 
between  the  two. 

The  end  came,  and  all  things  passed  as 
had  been  prearranged  by  the  stern- 
mannered  but  loving-hearted  woman,  who 
had  suffered  many  a  pang  in  anticipa- 
tion of  what  fate  might  have  in  store 
for  the  forlorn  girl  who  had  been  to 
her  as  a  daughter.  Among  her  papers, 
which  were  in  perfect  order,  was  found 
the  letter  which  she  had  spoken  of, 
and  Mr.  Cleeve  took  possession  of  it. 
With  a  steady  patience  Janet  Monroe 
bore  her  great  loss ;  there  were  few  to 
witness,  and  none  to  measure  her  sorrow ; 
with  minute  exactness  she  fulfilled  every 
spoken  behest  of  iMrs.  Drummond,  and 
with  the  sensitive  accuracy  of  a  great 
affection  she  followed,  in  all  the  minor  ar- 
rangements and  incidents  of  such  a  time, 
every  indication  which  her  experience  in 
the  past  had  furnished. 

Only  in  one  respect  did  any  difficulty 
arise  with  respect  to  the  scrupulous  carry- 
ing out  of  Mrs.  Drummond's  wishes  by  the 
girl  who  had  very  truly  been  the  one  be- 
loved object  on  earth  to  her,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  had  met  her  dearest  wish 
with  opposition  so  determined  that  she 
had  been  forced  to  yield.  That  great  and 
decisive  conflict  had,  however,  been  among 
the  things  of  the  past  for  a  considerable 


time  before  Mrs.  Drummond's  death ;  "  an 
old  story,  which  no  one  can  ever  rake 
up  now,"  Miss  Monroe  said  to  herself, 
musing  over  all  that  had  happened,  in 
her  solitude ;  and  the  pressing  distx-ess  of 
the  moment  was  that  there  should  be  any 
behest  of  Mrs.  Drummond's  impossible 
for  her  to  fulfil.  Time  passed,  however, 
and  Edward  Dunstan  made  no  sign. 
Miss  Monroe  knew  that  he  had  received 
from  !Mr.  Cleeve  the  intimation  of  Mrs. 
Drummond's  death  and  his  own  inheritance, 
for  the  family  lawyer  had  written  to  her 
on  receipt  of  his  instructions  from  Captain 
Dunstan  ;  and  then  she  had  looked  for  the 
communication  which  Mrs.  Drummond  had 
led  her  to  expect.  No  letter  reached  her ; 
she  was  at  once  puzzled,  distressed,  and 
relieved.  Bat  she  could  not  make  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Cathcart  that  she  had  been 
directed  to  make,  under  circumstances 
which  did  not  bear  out  Mrs.  Drummond's 
intentions.  If  no  letter  or  message  from 
the  new  owner  of  Bevis  should  come  to 
her,  she  must  make  her  arrangements  for 
leaving  the  place  before  his  arrival.  What 
she  was  to  do  when  her  dear  old  friend 
should  be  no  more  with  her,  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  them  also,  but  briefly  ;  the 
matter  had  been  easily  arranged.  Janet 
Monroe  had  no  nearer  tie  of  kindred  than 
her  brother's  widow,  who  was  also  her 
first  cousin ;  and  no  friends  except  the 
Misses  Sandilands,  from  whose  house  she 
had  gone  to  Mrs.  Drummond's.  Some 
self-reproach  the  latter  lady  felt  when  she 
thought  of  those  slender  resources,  and 
that  she  might  have  secured  other  and 
more  powerful  friends  for  Janet  by  the 
sacrifice  of  her  own  recluse  tastes  and 
habits.  Very  different  it  might  have 
been,  but  for  that  one  great  conflict  in 
which  Mrs.  Drummond  had  been  so 
utterly  worsted,  but  for  that  old  story 
which  it  was  vain  to  recur  to  now.  That 
Janet  should  not  bind  herself  to  a  settled 
residence  with  her  sister-in-law,  but  sh^mld 
secure  a  home  at  Bury  House,  was  Mrs. 
Drummond's  advice ;  and  the  ^irl  hastily 
assured  her  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

"  Bary  House  ia  not  far  from  Bevis," 
thought  Mrs.  Drummond ;  "  that  will  be  a 
good  thing." 

"  Bury  House  is  too  near  Bevis,"  thou ;  1  ■  t 
Janet  Monroe ;  "  that  will  be  the  harUtot 
part  of  it." 

But  neither,  in  that  supreme  hour  of 
confidence  and  counsel,  put  her  thoughts 
into  woi'ds  for  the  other's 

When  !Mis8  Monroe  hai. 
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ari'angement  with,  the  ladies  at  Bury 
House,  the  gi'eat  blank  of  reality,  the 
dreadful  certainty  of  change  fell  upon  her, 
and  she  cowered  under  it,  as  we  all  do. 

Then  the  tale  of  days  that  yet  remained 
to  her  at  Bevis  became  very  precious  to 
her,  and  her  thoughts  were  "  long,  long 
thoughts."  But  Captain  Dunstan  took  no 
notice  of  the  letter  that  had  reached  him 
with  the  solemn  claim  on  his  attention  in 
that  no  wish  of  the  writer's  could  ever 
again  be  addressed  to  him,  and  that  one 
injunction  must  remain  unfulfilled. 

At  length  there  came  a  break  in  the 
silence ;  but  it  was  only  made  by  a  few 
lines  from  Captain  Dunstan  to  "  The 
Housekeeper  at  Bevis,"  by  which  she  was 
directed  to  expect  his  arrival,  with  a  friend, 
on  the  10th  of  October.  The  household 
treated  Miss  Monroe  with  great  respect,  but 
it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  feel 
curious  about  the  young  lady,  seeing  that 
she  was  "  out  of  a  place,"  as  they  called  it, 
far  more  certainly  than  themselves,  as  the 
chances  were  ten  to  one  Captain  Dunstan 
would  keep  them  on ;  and  that,  there 
being  no  mention  of  her  in  Mrs.  Dram- 
mond's  will,  they  did  not  know  how  she 
was  "off."  Considering  how  fond  of 
Miss  Monroe  Mrs.  Drummond  had  been, 
the  domestic  tribunal  could  not  quite 
make  it  out,  except  by  the  easy  expla- 
Dation  that  such  conduct  was  all  of  a  piece 
with  fine  folks'  ways ;  they  never  cared 
for  anybody  when  they  had  got  as  much 
as  they  wanted  out  of  them.  And  now 
here  was  the  new  master's  first  missive, 
addressed  to  the  housekeeper,  and  con- 
taining no  allusion  to  Miss  Monroe.  It 
was  not  a  very  civil  way  of  giving  her  the 
turn  out ;  but  as  such  it  must  be  taken. 

Mrs.  Manners  took  the  document  up  tc 
Miss  Monroe  at  once,  and  watched  her 
closely  while  she  read  it. 

"  The  10th,"  said  Miss  Monroe,  folding 
the  letter  and  replacing  it  in  its  cover, 
"  and  this  is  the  2nd ;  it  is  not  long 
notice,  but  fortunately  everything  is  in 
perfect  order," 

There  was  not  the  faintest  indication  in 
Miss  Monroe's  face  or  voice  that  the  intel- 
ligence had  any  special  interest  for  her. 

"  I  suppose  the  best  rooms  should  be 
got  ready,  ma'am,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
"  and  that  you  will  not  wish  the  admiral's 
corridor  to  be  opened  ?  " 

This  was  the  name  by  which  the  suite 
of  rooms  habitually  used  by  the  late  owners 
of  Bevis  was  known. 

"  I  should  prefer  that  those  rooms  should 


remain   as   they   are  until   you  cau  take 
Captain  Dunstan's  orders." 

Miss  Monroe  then  talked  of  something 
else,  and  Mrs.  Manners  had  to  return  to 
her  own  dominions  without  the  least  abate- 
ment of  her  curiosity.  There  was  no 
getting  to  know  much  about  this  solitary 
girl,  the  ordinary  link  between  upstairs 
and  downstairs  being  wanting.  The  only 
change  in  the  staff  of  domestics  had  been 
the  dismissal  of  Mrs.  Drummond's  maid.  Of 
course  no  such  functionary  was  attached 
to  the  service  of  Miss  Munroe.  On  that 
day,  however,  it  was  the  privilege  of  a 
housemaid  to  report  that  Miss  Monroe  had 
been  for  hours  in  the  admiral's  corridor, 
that  she  had  locked  herself  in,  and  that 
when  she  came  out  and  went  to  her  own 
room  for  a  bonnet  and  shawl,  she  had 
evidently  been  crying.  The  housemaid 
had  not  seen  Miss  Monroe's  eyes  so  red  and 
tired-looking  since  the  day  after  the  funeral. 
They  were  not,  on  the  whole,  ill-natured 
people,  those  downstairs  folk  at  Bevis,  and 
they  were  not  ill-disposed  towards  Miss 
Monroe ;  but  things  were  very  dull,  and 
thero  was  some  excitement  in  knowing 
that  something  was  happening  which 
aroused  emotion  in  someone  in  the  house, 
where  there  had  been  for  weeks  past 
nothing  but  new  mourning  and  regular 
meals. 

Something  more  happened  next  day. 
When  Mrs.  Manners  had  her  morning 
interview  with  Miss  Monroe,  she  learned 
that  it  would  be  the  last  but  one. 

"I  shall  leave  Bevis  to-morrow,"  said 
Miss  Monroe ;  "  and  I  shall  have  to  give 
you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to-day,  I  am 
afraid — but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind 
it — in  getting  my  things  packed." 

"  To-morrow,  ma'am  ?  "  Mrs.  Manners 
looked  startled  and  sorry.  "  That  is  very 
soon.  Of  course  no  one  will  think  any- 
thing a  trouble  that's  done  for  you." 

"  Thank  you.  It  must  have  come  some 
time,  you  know,  Mrs.  Manners;  and  it 
may  as  well  come  now." 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  if 
you  are  going  far  away,  and  to  friends  ? 
A  young  lady  like  you " 

"No,  I  am  not  going  far;  only  to  Bury 
House.  I  came  from  there,  years  ago,  to 
Bevis."  Now  there  was  a  touch  of  soft- 
ness, a  little  tremulousness  about  Miss 
Monroe ;  the  tone  of  kindly  interest  in  the 
woman's  voice  had  touched  her. 

"  I  shall  be  with  friends — not  like  the 
friend  I  have  lost,  indeed,  that  could  not 
be;  but  all  will  be  well  with  me .     I  must 
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not  keep  you  talking,  however;   -we  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

The  morrow  had  come.  A  fine  autumnal 
day,  with  a  pale  blue  sky,  fast-flitting  light 
clouds,  and  a  pleasant  wind,  that  carried 
with  it  the  scent  of  the  beautiful  sad 
season.  The  noble  woods  of  Bevis  were 
clad  in  their  multifarious  autumnal  hues, 
and  though  the  earth  at  their  feet  was 
strewn  with  their  red  and  yellow,  their 
brown  and  russet,  they  retained  enough  of 
their  leaves  still  to  preserve  the  rounded, 
velvety,  misty  outline  that  is  the  supreme 
beauty  of  the  maturity  of  foliage.  The 
fallen  leaves  were  in  the  woods  only,  and 
in  the  park,  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
wide  -  spreading,  smooth-shaven,  mossy 
lawn.  On  its  green  expanse,  new  risen 
from  the  pressure  of  the  rollers,  lay  not  a 
leaf;  exquisite  care  and  order  presided 
over  the  lonely  scene,  with  no  eyes  to 
behold  it  save  those  of  the  peacock 
on  the  terrace,  with  his  brilliant  tail, 
slightly  ruffled  by  the  wind,  hanging 
over  the  balustrade.  His  attention  was 
seemingly  directed  rather  to  the  house 
than  to  the  beauties  of  nature  beyond  it, 
and  he  jerked  his  fine  head  and  glistening 
neck  impatiently.  Presently  one  of  the 
long  French  windows  was  opened  from 
within,  and  Miss  Monroe  appeared  upon 
the  terrace ;  whereupon  the  bird  stepped 
towards  her  with  the  undulations  of  his 
kind,  and  she  fed  him  with  bread.  This 
was  evidently  a  daily  ceremony,  and  was 
taking  place  a  little  late  that  morning. 
She  laid  her  hand  lingeringly  on  the 
bird's  neck  when  he  had  snapped  up  the 
last  piece  of  bread,  and  then  she  re-entered 
the  house,  and  passing  through  the  vast 
conservatory,  came  out  on  the  lawn,  and 
took  her  way  across  it  to  the  flower- 
gardens, 

"When  Miss  Monroe  returned  from  her 
solitary  walk  the  household  was  astir,  and 
breakfast  had  been  laid  for  her  on  a  small 
table  in  a  window  of  the  library  which 
commanded  one  of  the  best  views  of  Bevis. 
This  was  a  favourite  spot  with  Miss 
Monroe,  and  a  great  many  of  the  recolf 
lections  of  her  life  at  Bevis  attached 
themselves  to  it.  And  this  was  the  last, 
the  very  last  time  that  she  should  recall 
them,  with  the  same  beloved  scene  before 
her  eyes ! 

On  a  large  table  lay  a  pile  of  business- 
like-looking books — the  inventories  of  all 
the  household  goods  and  chattels  which 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  Captain 
Danstan.     Miss  Monroe  seated  herself  be- 


fore this  uninviting  collection  when  she 
had  breakfasted,  and  slowly  turned  over 
the  pages  of  the  books  in  succession ; 
smiling  as  she  did  so  at  some  notion  that 
was  in  her  mind.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded her  inspection,  she  glanced  at  the 
great  bronze  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
and  rang  the  bell.  Mrs.  Manners  appeared. 

"  These  are  all  right,"  said  Miss  Monroe ; 
"and  we  may  put  them  away  now." 
Assisted  by  the  housekeeper,  she  deposited 
the  books  in  a  cupboard,  locked  it,  and 
drew  out  the  key.  Then  she  stood  for  a 
little,  hesitating,  with  the  key  in  her  hand. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  presently,  as  if  thinking 
aloud,  "that  will  be  the  best."  And  then 
she  addressed  Mrs.  Manners,  taking  some- 
thing from  her  pocket  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  will  take  charge  of  this  key,  and 
also  of  this  little  parcel,  which  Mrs. 
Drummond  wished  Captain  Dunstan  to 
receive  from  a  sure  hand,  and  you  will  let 
him  have  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
his  arrival." 

Very  properly,  and  without  the  least 
manifestation  of  curiosity,  Mrs.  Manners 
took  the  key  and  a  little  packet  no  bigger 
than  a  ring-box,  but  securely  done  up 
in  letter-paper  and  sealed  with  her  late 
mistress's  seal.  There  remained  nothing 
further  then  except  some  kindly  words 
of  farewell  to  be  spoken  between  Miss 
Moirce  and  the  household,  and  at  noon 
the  carriage  came  round  for  the  last 
time  for  her,  and  she  drove  away  from 
the  place  whither  she  had  gone  full  of 
apprehension,  to  find  more  kindness,  appre- 
ciation, and  happiness  than  is  always  the 
lot  of  girls  in  the  parental  home. 

"When  the  carriage  had  turned  the 
curve  of  the  avenue  that  hid  it  from  her 
sight,  Mrs.  Manners  retired  to  the  house- 
keej^er's  room,  and,  for  greater  security, 
locked  up  the  key  and  the  little  parcel  in 
her  cashbox. 

"She  was  to  have  given  him  that,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  herself,  as  sure  as  sure," 
said  Mrs.  Manners  to  herself ;  "  though  it 
do  seem  odd  that  she  should  be  expected 
to  be  here  when  he  came  home,  and  he  a 
single  gentleman.  However,  I'm  certain 
she  was  to  have  given  him  that,  and  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,  there's  one  thing 
very  sure — ho  has  not  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  be  civil  to  Miss  Monroe." 

The  day  that  witnessed  Janet  Monroe's 
departure  from  Bevis  was  a  busy  day  at 
Bury  House,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
other  busy  days.     Julia  had  proved  her- 
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self  as  good  as  her  word,  working  ener- 
getically at  the  preparations  for  the  re- 
ception of  Miss  Monroe;  and  if  individually 
more  interested  in  the  expected  visit  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile,  she  was  excusable  in 
that  respect  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view.  The  schoolroom  and  the  bookroom 
had  been  cleared ;  the  furniture  that  be- 
longed to  them  under  their  former  con- 
ditions had  been  stowed  away  in  the 
lofts ;  and  the  two  rooms  presented  as 
quaint  and  pretty  and  bower-like  an 
appearance,  by  the  aid  of  Julia's  taste 
and  ingenuity,  as  could  be  wished  for. 
Then  there  was  a  best  room  to  be  smartened 
up  for  Sir  "Wilfrid  Esdaile  ;  and  Julia  was 
no  less  zealous  about  this,  so  that  she  was 
very  full  of  business  indeed.  She  was  in 
high  spirits  too,  for  she  was  not  only 
about  to  see  and  to  pass  some  time  under 
the  same  roof  with  John's  best  friend, 
but  she  had  a  satisfactory  letter  from 
Laura,  whom,  after  John,  she  loved 
more  than  anyone  in  the  world.  Laura 
was  perfectly  well,  the  yacht  was  a 
splendid  boat,  the  crew  were  capital  sea- 
men, Mr.  Thornton  was  delighted  with  the 
voyage.  Laura  had  never  imagined  that 
a  yacht  could  be  made  so  closely  to  re- 
semble a  delicious,  cosy  little  house  of 
one's  own,  and  she  wondered  how  every- 
thing could  have  been  so  thought  of  and 
provided,  because  she  really  had  not 
suggested  anything ;  it  had  all  been  done 
by  Mr.  Thornton.  She  wished  very  much 
that  Julia  and  *'  poor  papa  "  could  be  with 
her,  but  she  was  not  at  all  bored.  All 
this  was  pleasant,  and  as  Mrs.  Thornton 
said  nothing  of  the  meeting  that  had 
taken  place  at  Southampton,  Julia  read  it 
with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  Laura's 
going  abroad  had  been  most  apropos,  and 
the  little  cloud  whose  gathering  she  had 
momentarily  feared  was  happily  dispersed. 

So  perfectly  contented  was  Julia  with 
herself  and  with  circumstances,  that  she 
did  not  even  find  fault  with  the  piling  up 
of  the  excitement  of  the  two  arrivals 
into  one  day,  though  she  was  usually 
quite  sensible  of  the  value  of  distributed 
incidents  in  a  country  life.  She  even  saw 
to  the  toilettes  of  the  two  old  ladies,  and 
had  them,  looking  quite  smart  in  their 
stone-grey  silk  gowns  and  fine  lace  caps, 
quietly  established  in  the  bow-window  of 
the  dining-room  a  good  hour  before  Sir 
"Wilfrid  Esdaile  reached  Bury  House. 

It  might  truly  be  said  of  the  good- 
humoured  young  baronet,  that  on  the 
present  occasion  he  came,  saw,  and  con- 


quered. Nothing  could  be  better  than 
his  manner  to  the  Misses  Sandilands,  in 
its  pleasant  mingling  of  cordiality  and 
respect;  nothing  more  well  judged  than 
the  way  in  which  his  previous  slight 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Carmichael  was 
improved,  without  any  interval,  into  the 
friendly  intimacy  that  was  justified — 
indeed,  demanded — by  the  mandate  with 
which  he  came  furnished  by  John 
Sandilands  ;  nothing  more  genuine  than 
his  admiration  of  the  venerable,  quaint  old 
house.  A  rather  unamiable  Spitz,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  household,  and  had 
been  remarkable  for  his  prejudices  against 
certain  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  difficulty 
he  made  about  permitting  strangers  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  recognised  Sir 
"Wilfrid's  eligibility  in  the  handsomest 
manner  from  the  first,  and  Julia's  kitten 
was  discovered,  at  an  early  stage  of 
luncheon,  to  be  established,  with  all  the 
assurance  of  a  consciously  welcome  guest, 
on  Sir  "Wilfrid's  knee.  Before  that  time, 
however,  and  when  he  had  not  yet  nearly 
come  to  an  end  of  his  description  of  John's 
bungalow,  he  had  paused  in  his  discourse 
to  the  three  listeners,  arrested  by  the 
swift  approach  of  a  carriage,  with  servants 
in  mourning  liveries,  which  passed  the 
bow-windows,  and  drew  up  at  the  porch. 

"Here  comes  Janet!"  exclaimed  the 
sisters  simultaneously,  and  with  an  apology 
to  Sir  "Wilfrid,  they  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Julia  to  explain,  which  she 
did  in  a  few  words,  being  anxious  to 
cross-question  Sir  Wilfrid  a  little  on  her 
own  account. 

"Miss  Monroe,"  he  repeated;  "I  have 
heard  that  name  lately.  I  have  some 
notion  about  it  that  I  cannot  get  at." 

"Very  likely  Captain  Dunstan  may 
have  mentioned  it.  Miss  Monroe  lived  at 
Be  vis,  with  Mrs.  Drummond,  who  left 
him  the  property.  She  has  just  come 
from  Bevis  now." 

"Oh,  that's  it,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid.  "I 
remember  now,  and  here's  another  in- 
stance of  there  being  only  half-a-dozen 
people  in  the  world.  How  very  odd  that 
I  should  meet  the  young  lady  here. 
Dunstan  did  not  seem  to  know  much  about 
her.     Does  she  make  any  stay  ?  " 

"  I  believe  this  is  to  be  her  permanent 
home,"  Julia  replied,  and  led  the  conver- 
sation back  to  Ceylon.  She  was  rather 
curious  all  the  time  to  see  the  new-comer ; 
and  when  Miss  Monroe,  accompanied  by 
the  old  ladies,  entered  the  room,  Julia  met 
her  with  a  welcome  as  kindly  as  their 
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own;  and  with  the  thought,  suggested 
by  her  first  look  at  the  stranger's  face  : 

"  They  said  she  was  no  beanty  !  Where 
are  their  eyes  ?" 

At  least  those  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Egdaile 
were  not  straying  any  more  than  Julia's 
own,  and  they  revealed  to  him  a  woman  so 
utterly  different  from  what  his  notions 
would  have  been,  had  he  formed  any,  of 
the  girl  whom  Edward  Dunstan  had 
hardly  thought  important  enough  to  men- 
tion, that  there  was  as  much  surprise  as 
admiration  in  the  feelings  that  she  in- 
spired. They  revealed  to  him  a  figure  of 
perfect  proportions,  tall,  graceful,  with 
lissome  movements,  and  a  modest  antique 
sort  of  dignity  in  all  its  lines,  and  a  face, 
which  in  his  first  spontaneous  impression 
of  it  he  thought  of  as  angelic,  and  after- 
wards more  deliberately  defined  by  the 
same  term.  Its  great  characteristic  was 
harmony ;  from  the  lustrous  line  of  the 
temples,  from  which  the  chestnut-brown 
hair,  golden  spotted  at  the  roots,  swept 
back  in  ripples  of  natural  curl,  to  the  soft 
but  decided  line  of  the  full  delicate  chin, 
Janet  Monroe's  face  had  the  suave  symmetry 
and  accord  that  mark  the  sacred  paintings 
of  some  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  The 
mouth  was  sweet  and  serious,  not  very 
small,  nor  were  the  lips  full  coloured ;  the 
complexion  was  soft  and  varying,  not  at 
all  brilliant ;  and  the  steadfast  dark- 
grey  eyes  met  those  which  looked  into 
them  with  an  expression  of  purity  and 
unworldliness  that  might  well  suggest 
the  comparison  of  the  face  with  some- 
thing unseen,  the  highest  to  which  our 
imagination  can  reach  —  that  we  call 
"  angelic."  A  low  musical  voice  and  quiet 
ways — natural,  no  doubt,  but  also  intensi- 
fied by  the  quietude  of  her  life  and  the 
nature  of  her  recent  duties — added  to  the 
charm  which  Janet  Monroe  exercised. 

To  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile,  who  adhered  to 
his  first  idea,  she  seemed  a  creature  of 
another  world. 

"  There  is  hardly  anybody  I  know  who 
wouldn't  look  like  a  stage  soubrette  beside 
her,"  was  the  candid  admission  of  Julia  to 
herself,  before  she  had  been  an  hour  in 
Mies  Monroe's  company. 

The  day  passed  pleasantly  away ;  the 
little  party,  composed  of  such  seemingly 
incongruous  materials,  got  on  very  well 
together,  so  well  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile 
reflected  with  satisfaction  on  the  increase 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
Suffolk,  by  which  he  had  become  aware 
that  he  had  merely  to  drive   o?er  from 


Bury  House  to  Bevis  so  as  to  keep  his 
engagement  with  Dunstan  on  the  10th, 
and  thereby  should  gain  a  day.  The  night 
came,  and  closed  in  around' Janet  Munroe ; 
back  again  in  the  former  home  of  her  school- 
girl days,  as  much  alone  in  the  world  as  in 
that  past  time — a  woman  with  a  secret. 


A   ROYAL  EXPERIMENT. 


Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg,  the  son  of  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  was,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1814,  in  Brunswick,  when  he  received  an 
unexpected  visit  from  his  sister,  Caroline 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  her  royal 
highness  having  arrived  in  the  city  after 
her  exclusion  from  the  English  court  in 
that  month. 

The  duke  was,  at  the  time  of  this  visit, 
fully  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  his  newly- 
recovered  sovereignty,  the  possession  of 
which  he  was  destined  to  retain  for  so 
transient  a  period ;  and,  among  those 
occupations,  in  the  organisation  of  his 
military  forces,  including  his  celebrated 
regiment  of  "  Black  Brunswickers."  The 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  however, 
disarranged  the  whole  of  the  duke's 
affairs,  and  his  dominions  being  almost 
immediately  overrun  by  the  French  troops, 
he  was  himself  compelled  to  proceed  to 
England,  where  he  completed  the  organi- 
sation of  his  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  fell  gloriouslyon  the  field  of  QuatreBras. 

Before  the  duke's  departure  from 
England  to  take  his  part  in  the  campaign 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  him,  his  high- 
ness executed  his  will,  and  of  that  will 
he  appointed  as  his  executors,  Robert 
Banks,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Canning ;  and  he  asso- 
ciated with  these  eminent  persons  in  that 
capacity,  Ernest  Frederick  Herbert,  Count 
Munster,  then  German  Ambassador  at 
London. 

Directly  the  will  was  proved  by  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Count  Munster  (Mr.  Can- 
ning declining  to  act  in  the  trusts  of  it), 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Brunswick,  made  a  startling 
claim  upon  the  executors  for  a  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  money  which 
she  said  she  had  lent  her  brother  in 
Brunswick  in  the  mouth  of  August,  1814. 
In  support  of  this  claim  her  royal  highness 
further  stated  that  she  had  in  her  posses- 
sion, or  in  that  of  her  bankers,  which  was 
the  same  thing,  a  promissory  note,  dated 
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the  24tli  of  August,  1814,  signed  by  tlie 
late  duke,  by  which  he  assured  to  her  the 
repayment  in  the  year  181G  of  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  with  in- 
terest. Her  royal  highness  also  stated 
that  her  brother,  as  a  further  security  to 
her,  handed  her  a  duplicate  promissory 
note  for  the  payment  to  her,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1816,  of  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  French  louis,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  French  livres  each. 

Originally,  the  claim  was  made  upon 
Mr,  Canning,  who  immediately  communi- 
cated it  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Count 
Munster.  The  latter  nobleman,  from  his 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  late 
duke's  affairs,  knew  that  the  princess 
would  have  been  the  last  person  to  whom 
the  duke  would  have  appealed  for  pecu- 
niary aid,  even  had  he  required  it,  and  he 
also  well  knew,  that  at  the  period  of  her 
royal  highnesa's  visit  to  Brunswick  in  1814, 
she  could  not  have  had  so  much  money 
with  her  as  to  be  able  to  lend  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  in  ready  money  to  the 
duke.  Neither  could  she  have  made  the 
advance  in  bills ;  because,  if  she  had  done 
so,  those  bills  must  have  gone  through 
the  hands  of  some  bankers,  and  of  this 
fact  no  trace  could  be  found. 

At  the  time  the  claim  was  made,  the 
princess  forwardeid  to  Mr.  Canning  two 
promissory  notes,  one  in  the  French,  and 
the  other  in  the  German  language,  though 
she  had  said  nothing  about  the  German 
note  previously.  The  alleged  French  note 
ran  as  follows : 

"  Avec  ce  Document  ecrit  avec  ma 
propra  main  j'assure  a  ma  chere  sour  la 
Frincesse  de  Galles  de  repayer  la  somme 
de  quinze  miJle  livres  'sterling'  que  la 
princesse  m'a  prete  dans  I'Annee  1816,  et 
aussi  les  interets  des  deux  ans  que  la 
Princesse  de  Galles  a  prete  le  Capital. — 
Votre  fidel  frere, 

"  GuiLLAUME  Due  DE  Bbos:svic  &  Oels. 
"  A  Bronsvic,  le  24  Aout,  1814." 

The  German  note  was  as  follows  : 

"  Dies  Document  geschrieben  mit 
meiner  eigen  hund  dass  ich  mich  dadurch 
verbindlich  mache  das  Capithal  auf 
f unfzehn  tausend  '  pound  sterling '  welches 
meine  liebe  schwester  die  Prinzessing  von 
Wallis  mir  gelichen  hat  wiederzubezahlen 
das  Capithal  und  anch  die  Interesse  in 
dem  Jahro  1816,  in  den  Monat  auf 
August. — Dein  geliebter  B  ruder, 

"  WlLLIHAM    HeRZOG   AUF  BeOUNSCHW^IIG 

UND  Oels. 
"  Braunschweig,  den  24  August,  1814." 


Mr,  Canning,  upon  receiving  these  two 
very  ques  tionable  securities,  deposited  them , 
sealed,  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Coutts  and  Co.,  for  safe  custody,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Count  Munster  had  to  con- 
sider how  to  act.  Count  Munster,  upon 
whom  the  principal  responsibility  devolved, 
was  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  both 
the  documents  were  fabrications.  The 
princess  he  knew  had  no  spare  cash ;  and 
all  the  persons  who  were  about  the  late 
duke's  person,  and  who  had  the  control 
of  his  financial  affairs,  had  often  heard  his 
highness  express  fears  that  his  sister 
would  wish  to  borrow  money  of  him. 
Moreover,  the  duke  looked  upon  his  sister's 
presence  in  Brunswick,  after  her  recent 
unhappy  experiences  in  England,  with 
great  disfavour,  and  altogether,  the  treat- 
ment her  royal  highness  received  from  her 
nearest  relative  had  been  o£  the  coolest 
description. 

After  full  and  anxious  deliberation,  and 
enquiry,  Lord  Liverpool  and  Count  Munster 
determined  to  resist  the  claim.  The  prin- 
cess persisted  in  it,  however,  and  filed  a 
bill  in  Chancery  against  them,  praying  that 
they  might  be  ordered  to  provide  the  sum 
out  of  the  duke's  assets,  and  pay  it  to  her 
royal  highness  for  her  separate  use.  This 
proceediog  took  place  in  Easter  Term,  1817, 
and  as  the  princess  was  residing  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  court,  and 
was  also  a  married  woman,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  represented  by  a 
next  friend,  whom  she  found  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Buller  St.  Leger. 

After  thia  hostile  act  Lord  Liverpool 
and  Count  Munster  had  no  option,  but  to 
proceed  to  prove  that  they  had  ample 
ground  for  the  position  they  had  assumed 
towards  their  illustrious  opponent.  In 
due  course  they  were  required  to  put  in 
their  Answer  to  the  Bill ;  but  before  they 
were  compelled  to  do  so,  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  order  that  the  two  docu- 
ments in  Messrs.  Coutts's  hands,  and  upon 
which  the  claim  was  based,  should  be 
lodged  in  Court,  or  that  they  should  be 
allowed  an  inspection  of  them,  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  inspection  might 
afford  them  material  information — they 
never  having  seen  them,  although  their 
co-executor,  Mr.  Canning,  had. 

This  inspection  was  had  on  the  7th 
February,  1818,  at  Messrs.  Coutts's  bank- 
ing-house, where  the  two  documents  were 
produced,  the  sealed  parcel  containing 
them  being  opened  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.    Canning,     Lord    Liverpool,     Count 
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Munster,  Mr.  Brongliain,  and  Sir  Samuel 
E-omilly ;  and  the  result  of  iliat  inspection 
went  far  to  confirm  Count  Munster's  pre- 
vious suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  documents.  He  had,  previously  to  the 
meeting,  refreshed  his  memory  as  to  the 
handwriting  of  the  late  duke  by  perusing 
a  number  of  his  letters  from  the  year 
1807  down  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life, 
and  he  carried  with  him  to  Messrs. 
Coutts  both  a  French  and  a  German 
letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late 
duke,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them 
with  the  notes.  This  careful  proceeding 
was  hardly  necessary,  for  at  first  sight 
of  the  two  documents  the  count  was 
positive  that  neither  had  been  written  by 
the  late  duke,  that  they  were  a  miserable 
and  most  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the 
late  duke's  handwriting,  and  could  not 
even  be  considered  an  imitation  of  his 
mode  of  expressing  himself.  Neither  were 
they  in  the  form  in  which  bonds  were 
given  in  Germany  nor  anywhere  else. 
They  commenced :  "  By  this  document  I 
certify,"  &c.,  and  were  signed  at  the  foot, 
*'  Your  beloved  brother ;  "  and  the  count 
was  certain  that  this  was  not  the  style  of 
a  man  of  business,  such  as  the  duke  was. 
Another  important  fact  that  struck  the 
count  was,  that  the  paper  upon  which  both 
documents  were  written  bore  an  English 
water-mark.  Now  the  late  duke  had  left 
England  in  1812,  nearly  two  years  before 
the  date  of  the  documents,  and  it  was  not 
considered  likely  that  he  would  have  had 
any  of  that  description  of  paper  left  so 
long  afterwards. 

It  was  upon  the  alleged  German  note 
that  Count  Munster  detected  the  greatest 
signs  of  fabrication.  He  thought  the  imi- 
tation of  the  duke's  handwriting  was  even 
worse  there  than  in  the  French  document, 
and  the  wording  was  erroneous  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible. 
What  rendered  the  blunders  more  striking 
was,  that  the  author  of  the  document  had 
lost  the  habit  of  writing  the  German 
language,  and  had  introduced  English 
words  into  the  production  where  they 
had  no  sense  at  all,  and  that  even  the 
very  name  of  the  duke  was  spelt  erro- 
neously. In  the  German  note  which  we 
have  printed  above,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  name  "  Wilhelm"  is  spelt  "Williham," 
with  two  "  I's " ;  and  again,  instead  of 
signing  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
which  in  the  German  language  would  be 
"Wilhelm  Herzog  zu"  or  "von  Braun- 
schweig,"  the    English  word   "  of "   had 


evidently  induced  the  writer  of  ihe  note 
to  sign,  "thy  beloved  brother  Williham 
Duke  (auf)  "  which  in  the  German 
language  means  "  upon  "  "Brunswick." 

It  will  also  be*  noticed  that  the  same 
word  "  auf "  (upon)  is  employed  in  a 
similar  improper  manner;  for  instance, 
when  intending  to  mention  the  capital  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  when  the  "  auf  " 
stands  instead  of  "von,"  and  also  in  that 
part  of  the  document  which  promises  pay- 
ment in  the  month  of  August,  the  unfor- 
tunate "auf"  is  again  used,  meaning 
repayment  "upon"  August,  which  was 
downright  nonsense.  Again,  instead  of 
the  German  word  "  pfuud,"  the  English 
"  pound  sterling "  is  used ;  and  in  the 
manner  of  subscribing  "  dein  geliebter 
bruder"  (thy  beloved  brother),  the  non- 
familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  language 
again  appeared. 

Previously  to  this  inspection,  Count 
Munster  had  caused  very  full  enquiries  to 
be  instituted  at  Brunswick,  from  which  he 
had  gathered  many  facts  that  strengthened 
his  opinion  as  to  the  falsity  of  the  whole 
claim.  Count  Schulenburg  aii'fl  Baron 
Phiseldeck,  the  ducal  ministers  at  Bruns- 
wick, the  latter  of  whom  was  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  private  property  of  the  late 
duke,  shared  the  opinion  of  Count  Munster 
that  the  documents  were  impudent  fabri- 
cations. Furthermore  the  claim  appeared 
the  more  extraordinary,  in  that  the  pre- 
tended loan  was  totally  unknown  to  all 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  late  duke,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  explained  how  such  a  con- 
siderable sum  could  have  been  paid  to  the 
duke  without  somebody  hearing  of  it.  He 
could  not  have  required  the  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  any  expenses  of  his 
dukedom,  because  they  were  paid  out  of 
the  revenue,  which  was  ample,  and  a 
private  loan  by  him  to  that  extent  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  duke's  private 
revenue  was  at  the  time  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state ;  he  was  in  no  want  of  money, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  laid  out  the 
surplus  of  his  income  in  England  ;  he 
having,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  remitted  the 
sum  of  eleven  thousand  and  twenty-five 
pounds  and  sevenpence  between  the  23rd 
February  and  the  ord  July,  1814,  to 
his  bankers  ia  Loudon,  the  Messrs. 
Hammersley. 

The  transaction  up  to  this  point  had  a 
suflficiently  ugly  look,  but  it  was  destined 
not  to  improve,  for  in  the  month  of  March, 
1818,     Mr.     Wolffsheim,     a    respectable 
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banker  of  Brunswick,  presented  to  Baron 
Phiseldeck  a  copy  of  a  second  French 
note,  bearing  the  same  date  as  its  prede- 
cessor, and  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Par  ce  papier  ecrit  de  Ma  propre  Maint 
j'assure  a  ma  souer  la  Princesse  de  Galles 
la  somme  de  quinze  mille  Louis  a  vingt- 
quatre  francs  d'or,  car  c'est  la  dite  Somme 
que  Elle  vien  de  me  preter  dans  ce  Moment 
ce  24  du  Mois  d'Aoub  dans  I'Annee  1814, 
et  Ma  dette  avec  la  Princess  de  Galles 
Ma  Sojur  que  je  Vien  de  Contracte  doit 
etre  eguedie  dans  I'Annee  1816,  dans  le 
mois  d'Aout,  avec  les  interets  Meme  apres 
ma  Mort. 

"GUELIAUME  Due  DE  BrONSVIC  d'OeLS. 

"  A  Bronsvic,  ce  24  d'Aout,  1814." 

Now  the  late  duke,  although,  perhaps, 
not  a  thorough  grammarian,  never  wrote 
such  execrable  rubbish  as  this.  He  hated 
the  French  ruler,  with  very  good  cause, 
but  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  mangling 
the  language  of  his  enemy  to  such  an 
extent. 

This  production  had  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Wolffsheim  from  Carlsruhe,  from  a  person 
who  professed  to  have  given  some  sort  of 
value  for  its  original,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  naive  enquiry  as  to  when  the 
amount,  together  with  the  interest  thereon, 
would  be  paid,  or  if  any  question  arose  as 
to  its  prompt  payment,  what  was  the  exact 
cause  of  refusal.  The  original  of  the 
precious  document  was  not  sent  to  the 
Brunswick  banker.  The  effect  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  still  further  to  create  doubt  in 
Count  Munster's  mind.  Why  the  late 
duke  should  have  borrowed  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  "  sterling,"  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand louis  on  the  same  day,  and  why 
nobody  should  know  anything  about  it,  was 
a  matter  he  could  not  understand.  "  Votre 
fidel  frere,"  concluded  the  French  docu- 
ment ia  Messrs.  Coutts's  hands  in  London, 
and  "  Meme  apres  ma^Iort "  concluding 
the  one  we  are  dealing  with  at  present,  did 
not  tally  with  the  count's  notions  of 
business,  and  cei'tainly  had  a  very  peculiar 
aspect.  Then  as  to.  the  duke's  supposed 
signature,  Count  Munster  recollected  that 
his  serene  highness,  after  his  return  to 
Brunswick  in  1813,  was  not  accustomed 
to  sign  as  formerly,  when  he  only  possessed 
his  duchy  of  Oels,  but  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  ancestors,  "  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg." 

The  count  found  plenty  of  testimony 
in  support  of  his  notions  in  Brunswick. 
Major  von  Lubeck,  the  adjutant  to  the 
duke,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  all  his 


travels,  and  was  with  him  when  he  fell  at 
Quatre  Bras,  told  him  that  the  duke  had 
said,  in  conversation  with  him  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  Bruns- 
wick, that  he  had  feared  her  royal  highness 
would  want  to  borrow  money  of  him ;  and 
in  that  case  he  would  be  embarrassed  in 
the  equipment  of  his  troops.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  never  heard  a  single 
word  from  the  duke  about  this  alleged 
debt.  M.  Kanzon,  the  privy  cashier, 
informed  Count  Munster  that  he  also  was 
positive  upon  the  point.  He  had  been 
by  the  side  of  the  late  duke  for  many 
years,  and  when  in  London  the  duke  had 
told  him  that  the  princess  had  wanted 
him  to  advance  her  money;  but  that  he 
had  refused.  M.  Kanzon  also  remembered 
that,  during  the  stay  of  her  royal  highness 
in  Brunswick  in  August,  1814,  he  was 
sent  by  the  duke  to  England ;  and  that 
upon  his  return,  some  days  after  her  royal 
highness's  departure,  he  travelled  with  the 
duke  to  Vienna  to  attend  the  Congress,  and 
during  the  journey  the  duke  told  him  he  had 
fared  better  with  the  princess  than  he  ex- 
pected, for  that  she  had  not  asked  any 
money  of  him.  M.  Metz,  the  councillor  of 
the  treasury,  thdught  no  such  loan  could 
have  been  made,  because,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  princess,  the  duke  could  have  had 
no  money  in  his  private  purse,  as  he  (M. 
Metz)  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
to  Vienna  out  of  the  general  chest.  Mr. 
Paymaster- General  Steinacker  was  of  a 
similar  opinion.  He,  however,  knew  that 
the  duke  was  in  some  temporary  embarrass- 
ment in  1814-,  because  the  troops  entailed 
great  expenses  upon  him  ;  but  he  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  realising  some  bonds  of 
Baden  and  Darmstadt,  which  formed  por- 
tion of  his  private  property,  amounting  to 
seventy  thousand  rix  dollars. 

The  indefatigable  agents  of  Count 
Munster  next  proceedei  tj  enquire  whether 
the  princess,  upon  her  arrival  in  Bruns- 
wick, had  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to 
lend  to  her  brother.  They  discovered  that 
some  days  before  her  ai'rival,  a  Mr.  Kahn, 
another  banker  at  Brunswick,  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Messrs. 
Coutts,  announcing  her  royal  highness's 
approaching  visit,  and  that  she  would 
bring  with  her  a  letter  of  credit  upon 
their  house  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  On  her  arrival  he  re- 
ceived a  command  to  wait  upon  her,  with 
which  he  complied,  when  her  royal  high- 
ness confirmed  her  bankers'  letter,  and 
stated  she  should  make  use  of  the  letter 
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of  credit;  and  at  the  eame  time  she 
changed  about  two  hundred  pounds  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  some  days 
afterwards  drew  upon  the  letter  of  credit 
to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Although  in  1814,  according  to  Pay- 
master-General Steinmacker,  the  duke 
was  in  a  little  temporary  difficulty,  it  did 
not  appear  that  his  embarrassment  was 
in  any  degree  alleviated  after  his  sister's 
visit  in  August  of  that  year.  In  the  July 
he  had  published  an  ordinance  for  a 
property  tax  sufficient  to  raise  a  loan  of 
six  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars ;  and 
when  he  left  for  Vienna,  in  the  September 
of  that  year,  he  directed  that  the  loan 
should  remain  open,  from  which  circum- 
stance a  fair  inference  is  to  be  drawn  that 
he  could  not  have  received  in  August  so 
considerable  a  sum  as  fifteen  thousand 
pounds. 

After  duly  weighing  all  these  facts  and 
circumstances,  Lord  Liverpool  and  Count 
Munster  determined  not  to  answer  the 
princess's  Bill  before  they  had  seen  the 
original  of  what  we  will  call  the  Wolff- 
sheim  note,  and  on  the  17th  March,  1818, 
in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  princess,  they  obtained  from 
Lord  Eldon  an  order  for  a  fortnight's 
farther  time  to  answer,  to  be  computed 
from  the  time  when  the  princess  should 
have  produced  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  the  original  of  the 
Wolffsheim  note,  which  order  operated  in 
effect  as  a  stay  of  the  princess's  proceedings 
until  it  had  been  complied  with. 

They  themselves  then  assumed  the  offen- 
sive by  filing,-  in  1819,  a  cross  bill  against 
her  royal  highness  and  the  Messrs.  Coutts, 
in  whose  custody  the  two  first-men- 
tioned documents  still  remained,  praying 
that  those  notes,  and  also  the  original  of  the 
Wolffsheim  note,  might  be  delivered  up  to 
be  cancelled,  and  asking  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  her  royal  highness  from  nego- 
tiating the  last-mentioned  note,  and  Messrs. 
Coutts  and  Co.  from  parting  with  posses- 
sion of  the  two  former  notes. 

In  1820,  the  illustrious  defendant  to 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Count  Munster's  Bill 
had  become  Queen  of  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accession  of  her  husband, 
George  the  Fourth ;  but  this  fact  did  not 
prevent  the  proceedings  continuing,  but  as 
her  majesty  bad  never  complied  with  the 
order  to  produce  the  Wolffsheim  note,  the 
question  had  narrowed  to  the  smnllest 
limit,  and  the  contest  on  both  sides  had 
weakened — in  fact,  it  was  dying  of  inani- 


tion. But  it  again  awoke.  When  her 
majesty  found  that  the  Brunswick  bankers 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  alleged 
note,  and  that  the  other  two  were  virtually 
impounded  in  England,  she  applied  to 
several  other  persons  to  advance  her  money 
upon  the  note,  or  to  purchase  it.  She 
offered  to  part  with  it  for  a  sum  much  less 
than  that  for  which  it  purported  to  be  a 
security,  to  a  banker  at  Carlsruhe,  but 
without  success ;  and  she  even  went  so  far 
as  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  attestation 
that  the  document  was  in  the  late  duke's 
handwriting,  and  offered  pecuniary  recom- 
pense to  several  persons  as  the  price  of 
such  attestation. 

The  unhappy  business  was,  however, 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  queen  having 
allowed  four  terms  to  elapse  since  the 
order  was  made  upon  her  to  deposit  the 
Wolffsheim  note,  her  bill  was  dismissed 
with  costs  in  June,  1819,  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Count  Munster,  on  the  18th  May, 
1820,  only  eighteen  days  before  her 
majesty's  return  to  England,  obtained  an 
order  against  her  royal  highness  restraining 
her  from  negotiating  either  of  the  alleged 
bills,  and  also  against  Messrs.  Coutts,  res- 
training them  from  delivering  over  to  her 
majesty  the  two  notes  in  their  possession, 
which  were  falsely  represented  to  be 
signed  by  William,  late  Dukeof  Brans  wick- 
Luneburg. 

The  history  of  this  questionable  trans- 
action is  not  very  creditable  to  the  person 
principally  concerned  in  it,  but  the  facts 
are  too  clear  to  admit  of  much  doubt.  The 
unfortunate  Caroline  did  not  long  survive, 
either  to  prosecute  her  claim,  or  to  defend 
the  suit  bronght  against  her,  as  she  died 
on  the  7th  August,  1821. 


CARICATURE   IN  AMERICA. 


EvEETBODT  knows  that  the  newspaper 
fun  of  the  world  is  now  mainly  of 
transatlantic  origin.  The  Americans  re- 
gard drollery  as  an  essential  part  of 
journalism — something  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  to  be  indulged  in  at  what- 
ever cost ;  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  good 
taste,  not  to  mention  graver  considerations. 
The  most  assimilative  of  nations,  they  have 
absorbed  the  peculiarities  of  eo  many 
others,  that  their  society  must  present  very 
much  that  is  odd,  grotesque,  bizarre,  and 
incongruous ;  all  of  which,  finding  the  freest 
expression  in  a  prosperous  democracy,  pro- 
duces that  exuberant  flow  of  "  American 
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humour  "  we  are  so  familiar  with.  Over 
five  thousand  journals  keep  us  pretty  well 
supplied  with  mirth,  even  as  the  Gulf- 
stream  is  said  to  warm  our  climate.  They 
have,  indeed,  somewhat  superseded,  if  not 
eclipsed,  the  native  article.  These  facts  are 
patent  to  everybody,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
we  know  but  little  of  American  proficiency 
in  the  kindred  art  of  Caricature.  Pictorial 
fun  is  necessarily  in  great  part  local,  and 
less  easily  transferable. 

Yet  it  flourishes  in  the  United  States  in 
proportion  to  its  inevitably  later  develop- 
ment. Oao  of  the  minor  sources  of  sur- 
prise and  amusement  to  the  European, 
who  lands  for  the  first  time  in  any  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  great  Republic,  is  the 
variety  of  illustrated  periodicals,  all  more 
or  less  containing  comic  sketches.  The 
stalls  of  the  street  newsvendors  supply 
quite  a  gallery  of  this  sort  of.  pictures, 
generally  displayed,  too,  with  a  business- 
like eye  to  their  attractiveness.  A  two- 
page  illustration,  or  good  caricature  on  a 
local,  political,  or  national  subject,  is  sure  to 
be  made  the  most  of — with  results  to  non- 
purchasers,  as  will  appear  presently.  Some 
account  of  American  Caricature,  with  inci- 
dental mention  of  its  occasional  effects,  and 
of  the  artists  who  produce  it,  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest  to  English  readers. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  country 
where  public  affairs  form  the  paj'amount 
topic,  two-thirds  of  the  pictorial  satire  of 
the  United  States  is  political.  In  this 
field,  beyond  all  question  or  rivalry,  one 
caricaturist  has  attained  pre-eminence — 
namely,  Thomas  Nast,  whose  cartoons,  as 
they  are  called,  invariably  appear  in 
Harper's  Weekly ;  which  journal  has  had 
the  monopoly  of  his  powerful  and  most 
industrious  pencil  for  over  a  dozen  years. 

JSTast  is  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  whose 
parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
during  his  childhood.  His  first  success  as  an 
artist  was  achieved  during  the  great  Civil 
War,  when  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  three-and-  twenty.  Like  the  times,  his 
designs  were  then  generally  of  a  serious 
character,  setting  forth,  sometimes  emble- 
matically in  pictorial  allegory,  sometimes 
in  direct  but  always  striking  and  imagi- 
native presentment,  the  many  and  mutable 
phases  of  that  tremendous  conflict.  They 
argued  the  case  to  the  eye,  and  con- 
clusively, and  were  at  once  tableaux,  poems, 
and  speeches.  Their  power  of  "  hitting 
the  nail  on  the  head  "  in  telling,  consecu- 
tive blows,  and  di-iving  it  home,  was  extra- 
ordinary.    Drawn  in  a  strong,  bold,  hard 


style,  in  which  might  be  detected  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  artist's  nationality,  with  but 
little  attempt  at  refinement  or  beauty,  the 
undeniable  merits  of  these  pictures  rendered 
them  enormously  influential.    In  the  words 
of  a  native  writer,  "  Harper's  Weekly,  cir- 
culating in  every  town,  army,  camp,  fort, 
and  ship,  placed  the  whole  country  within 
Nast's  reach,"  and  he  fully  improved  that 
magnificent  opportunity.     Thenceforth  he 
became  a  power  in  the  land.  Indeed,  when 
some  very  foolish  person  asked  General 
Grant   whom  he   regarded    as   the   most 
notable  individual  developed  by  the  war,  he 
shrewdly  replied,  "  I  think  Thomas  Nast." 
Two  years  subsequent  Nast  obtained  a 
more  praiseworthy  triumph,  because  wholly 
disconnected  with  party.     At  that  period, 
in  consequence  of  universal  suffrage  and 
the   preponderance    of    ignorant    foreign 
voters,  the  rich   city  of  New  York   had 
fallen  under  the  absolute  control  of  about 
half-a-dozen  unmitigated  scoundrels,  who 
had  reduced  theft  to  a  science,  and  were 
depleting   the   body  politic   in   the   most 
shameless  manner.     They  stole  so   enor- 
mously that  they  had  got  the  entire  metro- 
polis and  state  in  their  grasp,  and  actually 
aspired   to   rule   and  rob   the   nation   by 
placing  one   of   the  gang  in  the  highest 
ofiice   within    its    gift.       Such    was    the 
notorious  "  Tammany  Ring,"  and  against 
it  Nast  and  the  press,  albeit  the  latter  was 
not  at  first  wholly  free  from  the  guilt  of 
complicity,   fought    a   desperate,   and  at 
length  successful  battle.    The  artist's  work 
at  this  crisis  was  wholly  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  caricature ;  he  scourged  the 
criminals  as  with  a  whip  of  scorpions.     It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  Nast, 
their  overthrow  and  punishment  could  not 
have  been  accompUshed.     Their  chief  cha- 
racteristically remarked  that  he  didn't  care 
what  was  printed  about  him — the  majority 
of   his   supporters   never  read ;  but  they 
couldn't  help  seeing  those  (adjective)  pic- 
tures, and  being  influenced  by  them ;  also 
that  Nast  had  caricatured  him  so  often 
and  so  villanously,  that  he  was  getting  to 
look    like    his    counterfeit   presentment ! 
That  coarse,  obese  figure,  those  insolent, 
deep-set,  moony  eyes,  that  "  fifteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollar  diamond  "  in  the 
shirt-front,  glared  at  you  from  every  street 
corner,  and  became  identified  in  the  public 
mind   with  fraud  incarnate — cynical,  re- 
morseless,  insatiable  rascality.      In   like 
manner  the  large  eye-glasses  of  another  of 
the  conspirators  grew  to  be  as  familiar  as, 
and  far  more  odious  to   the  New  York 
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public  than,  the  old  pear-head  and  shabby 
umbrella  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  French 
of  an  earlier  day.  All  the  robbers  fared  as 
badly  under  Nast's  merciless  pencil ;  he 
drew  them  as  they  were,  and  a  little  more 
so,  until  their  very  accomplices  were  half- 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  their  company.  No 
wonder  that  the  rogues  sought  to  suppress 
this  brave  and  honest  artist  by  bribery  ; 
offering  him  no  less  a  sum  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  condition  that 
he  should  go  to  Europe  for  three  years, 
or  at  least  abstain  from  caricaturing  them 
in  future.  It  was  well  worth  their  while 
to  purchase  impunity  at  almost  any  price, 
with  an  absolutely  unlimited  quarry  of 
plunder  before  them.  Nast  refused,  per- 
sisted, public  feeling  was  roused,  and  "  the 
Ring  "  was  broken.  Its  chieftain  died  in 
jail,  and  his  confederates  only  escaped 
punishment  by  becoming  obscure  f  agitives 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Nast  helped  to  secure  Grant  another 
four  years'  tenure  of  office  in  1873,  and 
was  his  cordial  but  by  no  means  indiscri- 
minating  supporter  throughout  that  period. 
The  General  acknowledged  these  services 
by  complimenting  him  with  a  call  at  the 
artist's  residence  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  just  before  his  visit  to  Europe. 
Since  then  Nast  has  wrought  steadily  at 
his  art,  commonly  producing  two  or  more 
large  drawings  weekly,  and  incidental 
small  ones.  He  has  lost  none  of  his  old  ag- 
gressive force,  and  has  attained  a  facility 
of  execution  truly  marvellous.  On  every 
topic  of  public  interest  lie  supplies  some 
pictorial  satire,  always  more  or  less  effec- 
tive. His  daring  in  attacking  not  only 
politicians,  editors,  and  individuals  in 
general,  but  also  national  vices,  faults, 
and  follies — making  "  Uncle  Sam  "  directly 
responsible  for  them,  and  depicting  him  in 
odious  and  ridiculous  lights — argues  the 
highest  moral  courage;  while  the  tolera- 
tion, not  to  say  good-humour,  with  which 
this  is  received  might  rebuke  a  shallow 
notion  that  the  Americans  are,  as  a  people, 
exceptionally  vain  and  sensitive.  No  English 
caricaturist  has  ever  struck  such  blows  at 
John  Bull  as  has  Nast  at  Brother  Jonathan. 
His  enemies  say  that  he  is  brutal,  but  such 
abuses  as  he  has  to  deal  with  are  best 
handled  without  gloves. 

There  are  other  comic  draughtsmen, 
whose  productions  appear  in  Harper's 
Bazar  and  Magazine,  as  well  as  the 
Weekly.  Among  these  perhaps  Frank 
Bellew  ranks  as  chief,  though  his  repu- 
tation has  somewhat  declined  of  late  years, 


under  stress  of  competition — to  which 
cause  ill-natured  people  add  carelessness 
of  drawing.  His  name  and  fancy  sig- 
nature— a  triangle — were  familiar  to  the 
American  public  long  before  Nast's  ad- 
vent. Like  Nast,  he  is  not  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  but  only  morally  and 
politically  assimilated  to  it.  Bellew  was 
born  in  Ireland,  and  landed  in  New  York 
in  1851.  He  has  drawn  for  innumerable 
comic  publications — all  that  long  series  of 
failures  to  produce  a  transatlantic  Punch 
which  has  rendered  the  attempt  something 
of  a  joke  in  America,  and  which  may  be 
in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  every 
journal  supplies  its  quota  of  fun  to  its 
readers,  thereby  superseding  the  necessity 
for  one  particular  exponent  of  national 
humour.  The  amount  of  work  identified 
with  Bellew's  pencil  is  extraordinary ;  he 
has  probably  originated  more,  of  a  purely 
comic  nature,  than  all  the  rest  of  his 
artistic  brethren  put  together.  There 
were  those  who  excelled  him  in  accuracy ; 
but  in  humour,  in  imagination  and  fancy, 
in  invention  and  the  power  of  seeing  a 
subject  in  innumerable  grotesque  lights, 
and  depicting  it  in  an  amusing  and  effective 
manner,  he  was  unrivalled.  Probably  from 
a  want  of  earnestness  and  strength  of 
conviction,  he  has  never  achieved  any 
marked  success  in  politics — a  field  now 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Nast — but 
his  sketches  and  satires  of  every-day 
American  life  were  and  are  excellent. 
Commanding  a  bright,  sketchy  style,  quite 
the  antipodes  of  the  intensely  realistic 
treatment  of  his  rival,  Bellew  was  once, 
in  a  manner,  the  John  Leech  of  New 
York  City,  and  though  inferior  to  the 
Englishman  in  correctness  and  beauty  of 
drawing,  surpassed  him  in  fertility  of 
conception.  All  that  kaleidoscopic  variety 
of  nationality  and  character  which  renders 
the  bright,  attractive  metropolis  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  a  microcosm  of 
Europe,  figures  in  his  sketches,  as  well  as 
the  American,  in  his  many  diversities  of 
locality  and  colour.  He  drew  the  English- 
man abroad,  the  Frenchman,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  and,  above  all,  the  Irishman, 
not  at  all  complimentarily.  As  O'Connell 
remarked,  that  whenever  one  of  his  country- 
men was  to  be  roasted,  you  might  be  sure 
of  finding  another  ready  to  turn  the  spit, 
so  Bellew  originated  that  pictorial  perse- 
cution of  the  "Biddy,"  or  Irish  servant- 
girl,  which  is  now  a  stock  subject  of 
American  satire;  and  "showed  up"  poor 
Paddy,  her  brother,  in  equally  unflattering 
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colours.  Bat  here  again  Nasfc  has  so  ex- 
ceeded him  as  to  incur  the  fiercest  Hiber- 
nian hatred  ;  including  absolute  denuncia- 
tion from  the  pulpits  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  in  consequence  of  his  caricatures 
of  them. 

Bellew's  knowledge  of  American  phy- 
siognomy is  remarkable.  Like  the  late 
John  Leech,  he  delights  in  handsome 
"swells,"  pretty  women,  and  charming 
children.  He  has  drawn  whole  galleries 
of  the  latter,  and  is  never  happier  than 
when  portraying  their  ways,  feelings,  and 
oddities. 

One  of  the  pretty  children  whom  Bellew 
used  to  draw — namely,  his  daughter — is 
now  a  handsome  young  lady,  who,  following 
in  her  father's  footsteps,  supplies  drawings 
to  the  Harpers'  publications,  very  much 
in  his  style.  Next  to  him  should  be  men- 
tioned Sol  Ey tinge  Junior,  a  native-born 
New  Yorker,  whose  artistic  merits  might 
have  enabled  him  to  attain  a  much  higher 
position,  if  his  invention,  ambition,  and 
industry  had  been  commensurate  with  his 
abilities.  As  it  is,  he  produces  but  little, 
and  that  mostly  on  one  hackneyed  subject 
— imaginary  negro  comicalities — wherein 
the  coloured  people  are  represented  per- 
petrating all  sorts  of  absurdities  in  monkey- 
like imitation  of  white  folks.  Eytinge's 
style  is  based  on  that  of  the  famous  French 
caricaturist  Gavarni,  but  he  is  very  careless 
in  execution.  Nast  was,  in  a  manner,  his 
pupil,  when  as  a  boy  he  first  obtained 
employment  on  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper — to  be  spoken  of  shortly — but 
the  two  have  travelled  widely  different 
roads  since. 

Of  the  half-dozen  minor  caricaturists 
employed  by  the  Harpers,  some  have 
clever  specialities.  One  draws  street- 
children,  white  and  black,  with  much  sym- 
pathetic drollery.  "Emmeline,  chile,"  says 
a  little  negress  to  a  smaller  one,  carrying 
a  toy-baby  larger  than  herself,  "  what  for 
your  mudder  buy  you  a  white  doll  ?  The 
least  she  could  have  done  would  'a  been 
to  hab  stood  by  her  colour."  Other  artists 
excel  in  fancy  sketches  of  animals,  a  source 
of  humour  which  has  been  cultivated  in 
America  with  very  diverting  results.  The 
house-sparrows  imported  from  England  as 
a  means  of  abating  the  summer  plague  of 
"  measuring- worms,"  or  caterpillars,  but 
which  have  neglected  that  duty  for  buds 
and  fruit,  and  thus  become  a  worse  nuisance 
themselves,  are  invested  with  a  semi-human 
and  highly  comic  capacity  for  observation 
and  reflection.    A  number  of  those  dreaded 


pests  of  the  farmer,  locusts  and  crows,  sit 
in  a  row  upon  a  rail-fence,  watching  the 
operation  of  sowing,  obviously  with  the 
liveliest  interest  and  fellest  prospective 
intentions,  the  punning  title  of  the  little 
sketch  being  a  parody  on  that  of  a  popular 
song,  "  That's  wheat  by-and-by."  Chickens 
"  get  up  their  muscle  for  summer  boarders  " 
by  practising  gymnastics — walking,  play- 
ing at  leap-frog,  lying  on  their  backs  and 
balancing  heavy  stones  on  their  feet — all  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  themselves  too 
tough  for  human  consumption.  A  baby- 
chicken,  "  bom  to  sorrow,"  emerges  from 
his  shell  to  encounter  the  menacing  glare 
of  four  cats  with  napkins  tied  round  their 
necks — ready  for  dinner.  A  company  of 
mosquitoes,  long  of  leg  and  sharp  of  bill, 
await  the  arrival  of  the  first  victim-traveller 
on  the  piazza  of  the  summer  hotel.  And 
so  on  indefinitely. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News,  an  older 
pictorial  sheet  than  those  of  the  Harpers, 
is  less  distinguished  for  its  caricatures 
nowadays  than  in  the  past,  when  Bellew, 
Eytinge,  Nast,  and  others  drew  for  it, 
sometimes  with  marked  success.  la 
common,  however,  with  all  such  journals 
in  the  United  States,  its  last  page  always 
contains  some  comic  sketches.  Seven 
years  ago  or  so  its  publisher,  an  English- 
man, imported  Matt  Morgan,  whose  highly 
sensational  pictures,  ornamented  with  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  backgrounds,  may  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  extinct 
London  Tomahawk.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1872  he  and  Bellew  took  the 
opposite  side  to  that  championed  by  Nast, 
and  laboured  to  make  Greneral  Grant  as 
odious  and  ridiculous  as  was  possible. 
Bat  they  had  not  anything  like  so  good  a 
subject  for  caricature  as  poor  Horace 
Greeley,  the  rival  candidate,  whose  pecu- 
liarities afforded  Nast  almost  unlimited 
scope  for  burlesque.  He  felt  that  artist's 
attacks  but  too  deeply,  and  once  observed 
to  an  assembly,  "  You  see,  after  all,  that  I 
am  human."  Morgan  was  a  far  better 
draughtsman  than  caricaturist ;  and  most 
of  his  American  designs  resolve  themselves 
into  groups  of  hard-visaged  politicians, 
doing  nothing  in  particular,  with  a  "  black- 
board" behind  to  explain  the  meaning. 
He  subsequently  reverted  to  his  original 
profession  of  scene-painter. 

Among  his  other  numerous  periodicals 
Frank  Leslie  also  publishes  The  Budget  of 
Fan  and  The  Jolly  Joker,  both  of  which 
are  illustrated  with  comic  drawings,  original 
and  pirated — the  former  of  no  very  high 
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degree  of  merit.  These  and  similar  sheets, 
issued  weekly  or  monthly,  and  containing 
all  eorts  of  humorous  stories,  anecdotes,  &c., 
from  various  sources,  are  sold  largely  on 
"the  cars  "  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
United  States ;  most  of  the  principal  cities 
producing  one  or  more.  But  the  journal 
which,  for  an  ohvious  reason,  supplies  the 
greatest  number  of  pictures,  both  original 
and  stolen,  serious  and  comic,  is  the  New 
York  Daily  Graphic — a  very  lively  and 
successful  evening  paper,  now  in  the  sixth 
year  of  its  existence,  and  the  only  sheet  of 
that  kind  extant,  either  in  America  or 
Europe.  Such  an  enterprise  demands  a 
more  rapidly-executed  medium  of  illus- 
tration than  wood  engraving,  employed  by 
the  Harpers  and  Frank  Leslie ;  accordingly 
the  Graphic's  pictures  are  produced  by 
photo-lithography,  from  bright,  bold,  but 
careful  sketches,  resembling  etching  on 
steel  or  copper.  These  not  only  depict, 
with  extraordinary  celerity  and  accuracy, 
all  the  current  events  of  the  day,  both 
local  and  continental,  and  copy  the  best 
engravings  of  the  pictorial  Europe  press — 
as  well  as  certain  famous  ones  from  cele- 
brated paintings,  given  as  premiums  to 
subscribers — but  likewise  deal  largely  in 
Caricature  and  graceful  semi-burlesque 
drawings.  In  this  latter  department  Gray 
Parker  has  attained  great  excellence. 
His  women  and  children  are  handsomer 
and  more  stylish  than  those  of  Bel  lew — 
who  once  drew  for  The  Graphic — and  but 
for  some  affectations,  savouring  rather  of 
the  fashion-plate  than  the  draughtsman, 
would  be  perfectly  charming.  They  are, 
too,  essentially  American,  of  that  French 
New  York  type  which  reminds  Europeans 
of  Paris.  All  the  amusing  details  that 
go  to  make  up  social  and  fashionable  life 
in  America,  and  especially  of  its  vivacious 
metropolis,  Parker  illustrates  in  a  very 
pretty  and  fanciful  way.  The  political 
caricatures  of  The  Graphic  are  also  of 
average  merit.  Not  long  ago  Cusacks, 
another  of  its  artists,  fought  a  duel,  at 
the  point  of  the  pencil,  with  Nast,  but 
hardly  came  off  victor.  With  so  many 
exponents  of  the  art.  Caricature  is  not 
likely  to  decline  in  the  United  States. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

VIII. 

"What  a  curious  change  it  is,  that  sudden 
dive  back  into  the  familiar  old  English 
Sunday.  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be 
with  the  rest  of  us,  but  to  me  it  seems  by 


this  time  as  though  I  had  never  been  in 
England  at  all,  or  that  if  I  have,  and  my 
memories  of  the  old  home  life  are  not  in 
truth  mere  fanciful  reminiscences  of  some 
former  existence,  it  must  at  all  events 
have  been  ever  so  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  quite  a  small  child.  As  for  its  being 
exactly  a  week  since  I  left  Shepherd's 
Bush,  that  is  an  idea  which  certainly  would 
never  enter  my  head. 

This  is  Sunday  morning,  of  course.  We 
were  talking  about  it  last  night,  and  ascer- 
tained the  hour  of  the  English  service, 
and  had  our  little  gossip  about  the  chap- 
lain, and  our  little  speculations  as  to 
whether  he  was  the  same  man  as  a  clergy- 
man of  the  same  name — or  something  very 
like  the  same  name,  for  one  can't  be  quite 
sure,  you  know,  my  dears — whom  Mz-s. 
Crumpelhorne  once  heard  preach  at 
Brighton.  But  the  mere  discussion  about 
a  clergyman  whom  you  may,  or  may  not, 
have  heard  preach  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  has  but  a  small  effect  upon  the 
actual  realities  of  life.  When  I  wake  up 
this  morning,  there  is  the  same  mountain 
side  to  be  seen  from  my  window.  Not  the 
Jangfrau  however.  Mr.  Neville,  who  it 
seems  was  awake  early,  and  who  abides  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  ever  so 
many  iloors  lower  down,  asks  me  when  I 
come  down  if  I  saw  anything  of  that 
beautiful  morning  rose-llush  over  the 
snow.  But  the  rooms  with  the  special 
views  over  lakes  and  mountains  somehow 
do  not  seem  ever  to  fall  to  our  share. 
But  there  is  the  other  steep  green  moun- 
tain side,  with  the  rapid  stream  rushing 
by  between  us  and  the  little  railway 
beyond.  And  here  is  my  own  little  slip 
of  a  room,  with  its  bare  floor,  and  its  tiny 
strip  of  once  gay  carpet  by  the  side  of 
the  little  wooden  box  of  a  bed,  and  its 
microscopic  jug  and  basin,  and  the  open 
valise,  which  seems  so  much  more  natural 
a  place  now  to  go  to  for  one's  clean  things 
than  a  chest  of  drawers.  And  there  goes 
Boots,  or  whatever  his  equivalent  may  be 
in  Switzerland,  dropping  pair  after  pair  of 
not  very  brilliantly-polished  boots  at  the 
portals  of  their  respective  owners,  and 
hammering  at  the  doors  as  he  goes  along. 
And  there — yes,  that  decidedly  is  Check- 
suit's  voice,  responding  to  this  disturbance 
of  his  slumbers  with  a  vehement  injunction 
to  the  disturber  to  go  and  be  "  blowed." 

When  I  come  down  there  is  the  same 
endless  flight  of  slippery  stairs,  the  same 
hall,  with  its  glass  case  of  letters,  and  its 
pots  of  flowers,  and  its  national  portrait 
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gallery  of  hotels  -Vom  Constance  to  Geneva, 
and  from  Belliuzona  to  Nenchatel.  Oiit- 
Bide  there  are  the  same  tubs  of  pink  olean- 
ders, the  same  strip  of  "  garden,"  with  the 
same  path  six  inches  deep  in  sharp  loose 
gunflints,  surely  made  especially  with  a 
view  to, the  national  shoemaking  interest. 
And  there — yes,  there  assuredly  is  Mr. 
Horace  Neville  lounging  upon  a  bench  over 
his  matutinal  cigar,  and  looking  as  re- 
proachfully at  me  for  my  late  appearance 
as  though  five  o'clock  were  the  normal 
breakfast  hour  in  Pall  Mall,  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  putting  in  an  appearance  at 
"  F.  O."  after  six. 

Even  the  walk  "to  'Church"  makes  no 
difference.  There  is  the  bell,  certainly; 
but  bells  have  been  ringing  so  constantly 
of  late,  and  at  such  irresponsible  times  and 
seasons,  that  unless  they  are  rung  in  a 
certain  shrill,  clamorous  fashion,  with 
which  we  are  becoming  tolerably  familiar, 
they  convey  no  idea  to  us  at  all.  When 
they  are  so  rung,  the  idea  they  convey  is 
that  of  dinner. 

And  then  we  enter  the  old  convent  church, 
and  are  in  England  again.  There  is  a  slight 
foreign  flavour  about  the  church  itself, 
perhaps,  but  churches  at  home  vary  so 
much  nowadays  that  this  is  a  minor 
matter.  But  the  grand  old  service  is  the 
same.  Not  very  impressively  rendered, 
perhaps ;  but,  somehow,  to-day  the  ren- 
dering seems  of  unusually  small  import- 
ance, and  the  familiar  old  words What 

absurd  creatures  we  are,  to  be  sure — or 
some  of  us,  at  all  events.  Here  have  I 
been  away  from  home,  on  a  little  pleasure 
trip,  exactly  one  week ;  in  little  more  than 
another  I  shall  be  back  again,  with  my 
holiday  over,  and  here  am  I  feeling  like 
an  absolute  exile,  or,  at  very  least,  an 
emigrant  of  twenty  years'  standing,  with 
a  positive  lump  in  my  throat,  for  the  first 
few  moments,  at  the  familiar  old  sounds 
of  home.  It  is  rather  a  shock  when,  by- 
and-by,  we  pray  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
this  country,  and  decidedly  startling  when 
the  citizen  in  the  goatee,  whose  first  Sunday 
on  the  Continent  it  evidently  is  as  well 
as  my  own,  acknowledges  the  compliment 
with  a  sotto  voce,  but  distinctly  audible, 
"Hear,  hear!"  But  that  is  only  a  mo- 
mentary disturbance,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  time  I  am  at  home  again. 

Next  morning,  after  our  day's  rest,  Dick 
and  Nellie  and  I  are  up  early  enough  to 
satisfy  even  the  newly-acquired  matutinal 
tastes  of  Mr.  Horace  Neville.     And  very 


lovely  it  is  as  we  four  stroll  out  in  the 
grey  dawn  among  the  dewy  fields,  before 
even  the  first  faint  touch  of  rose  tints  the 
highest  peak  of  the  white-robed  Jungfrau. 
Early  as  it  is,  however,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  world  is  already  astir.  Not 
the  tourist  world.  With  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  ourselves  and  two  sturdy  pedes- 
trian Oxonians  already  on  the  tramp  for 
Grindelwald,  they  are  all 'still  fast  asleep 
and — a  good  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  I 
can  personally  certify  from  audible  evidence 
in  the  corridor — snoring.  But  the  peasants 
all  appear  to  have  been  up  for  hours.  They 
are  not  even  going  to  their  work ;  they 
are  at  it.  There  they  are  among  the 
potatoes  and  beans,  which  seem  to  form 
the  staple  production  of  the  valley ;  or  in 
the  ditches,  collecting  those  rather  shud- 
dering little  monsters  like  small  dull 
lob.sters  without  any  claws,  but  with  a 
decided  flavour  of  ditch-water,  with  which, 
if  we  have  the  courage,  we  shall,  by-and- 
by,  make  our  fingers  so  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable at  the  table  d'hote ;  or  up  on  the 
steep  mountainside  on  little  three-cornered 
patches  of  grass,- where  surely  nothing  but 
a  chamois  or  a  fly  could  so  much  as  stand 
without  holding  on  by  its  hands,  mowing, 
and  tedding,  and  raking  up  the  hay  that 
is  to  serve  when  even  these  tiny  patches 
are  covered  feet-thick  with  snow.  Some 
of  them  surely  must  have  been  at  work  all 
night,  for  here  comes  one  old  peasant 
woman,  a  little  tottery  on  her  poor  old 
limbs,  and  with  an  enormous  goitre  hang- 
ing heavily  from  her  throat,  and  on  her 
back  is  a  huge  bundle  of  hay,  very  nearly 
as  big  as  herself,  tied  carefully  in  by  the 
four  corners  of  a  gigantic  handkerchief, 
and  gathered,  I  verily  believe,  gleaner- wise, 
blade  by  blade,  with  her  own  poor  old 
hands,  from  what  even  the  careful  rake 
has  been  compelled  to  leave  behind.  Poor 
old  soul !  She  tramps  on  totteringly  but 
steadily,  giving  us  a  quavering  "  Gottes 
grilse !  "  as  she  passes,  but  without  lifting 
her  poor  old  eyes  from  the  dusty  road,  or, 
I  fancy,  her  poor  old  thoughts  from  their 
serious  calculations  how  far  this  bundle 
of  hay  can  be  made  to  go,  and  how  many 
more  journeys  she  will  have  to  make  up 
the  steep  alp  and  down  again  before  the 
old  goat,  whose  bell  she  fancies  she  can 
still  distinguish  from  all  the  rest  away 
up  yonder  on  the  mountainside,  will  be 
supplied  for  the  long,  weary  winter-time. 

"  Good  pluck, — old  woman,"  says  Mr. 
Neville,  admiringly,  and  turns  back  to  ask 
her  some  question  as  to  our  route.     The 
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interview  is  not  very  long,  but  it  seems  to 
be  highly  satisfactory,  for  I  distinctly  see 
Mr.  Neville,  vpho  is  not  a  demonstrative 
person,  shaking  hands,  or  something  very 
like  it,  -when  they  part.  As  for  the  old 
woman,  she  dwindles  gradually  into  a  mere 
speck  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  straight 
bit  of  road ;  but  even  then  I  can  still  see 
her  turn  at  every  fifty  yards  or  so,  at 
imminent  risk  of  losing  her  poor  old  equili- 
brium, to  wave  a  withered  brown  hand 
after  her  new  acquaintance. 

When  we  get  back  to  our  hotel  the  day 
has  fairly  begun.  Before  we  enter  the 
village  we  encounter  Mr.  Shanks  spinning 
merrily  along  in  an  "  einspanner  "  on  his 
way  to  Kandersteg,  and  thence  over  the 
beautiful  Gemmi  Pass,  the  finest,  they  tell 
me,  in  Switzerland,  to  Leukerbad,  and  so 
down  the  Rhone  Valley  to  the  Geneva 
Lake.  There  is  a  party  of  Messrs.  Cooze's 
tourists  travelling  the  same  route  to-day, 
much  to  his  disgust,  and  he  is  pushing  on 
to  keep  well  before  them  on  the  road.  He 
lifts  his  battered  straw  hat  as  he  passes, 
and  shouts  to  Dick  a  mysterious  and 
Delphic  assurance  that  "  It  is  written  !  " 
What  is  written,  or  in  which  of  the  books  of 
fate  it  is  inscribed,  he  does  not  tell  us ;  and 
Dick,  when  I  question  him,  only  laughs, 
and  replies  that  one  thing  assuredly  is 
written,  and  that  is,  that  if  we  do  not  push 
on  we  shall  lose  our  breakfast.  Which  is 
a  mere  evasion  and  very  aggravating,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  way  in 
which  her  laugh  chimes  in  with  his,  that 
Miss  Nellie,  at  all  events,  knows  all 
about  it. 

Dick's  prophecy,  however,  turns  out  very 
nearly  right,  and  there  is  a  reproachful 
look  on  the  shepherd's  face  as  we  en- 
counter him  in  the  hall,  already  casting 
a  careful  eye  over  the  mountain  of  lug- 
gage, which  represents  the  minimised 
wants  of  six  -  and  -  forty  people.  Mr. 
Neville's  natty  little  portmanteau  and 
travelling-bag  are  standing  by  themselves 
in  arisocra tic  seclusion,  and  an  obsequious 
porter  rushes  up  to  take  monsieur's  most 
particular  instructions  for  its  tfansfer  to 
the  railway-station,  and  its  despatch  upon 
its  journey.  In  which  direction  is  monsieur 
travelling  ?      Has  monsieur    already   his 

billet  ?  .  Will  monsieur All  of  which 

monsieur  cuts  short  by  placing  his  billet 
in  the  obsequious  porter's  hand,  and  mur- 
muring calmly  the  two  words,  "  Neuf 
heures."  Whereat  the  obsequious  one 
bows  lower  than  before,  assuring  niilord 
that  he  will  duly  find  his  colis  at  Berne, 


and  his  obsequious  self  on  the  station-plat- 
form— quite  ready,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
for  any  number  of  francs  milord  may  feel 
authorised  to  confer  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices. He  is  not  quite  so  obsequious  by- 
and-by,  when  I  fail  to  recognise  my  own 
humble  "  piece "  amid  the  mountain  of 
luggage,  and  make  a  modest  enquiry 
thereanent.  "  Vous  etes  de  Gawks,  n'est- 
ce  pas  ?  "  he  replies  with  the  patronising 
tolerance,  which  somehow  seems  to  mark 
the  general  manner  towards  us  !  "Eh  b'en. 
Demandez  a  monsieur."  And  with  a  jerk 
of  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  shep- 
herd, he  vanishes  on  more  important 
business. 

My  humble  valise,  however,  turns  up  all 
right  at  the  station,  as  do  we  ourselves, 
and  some  minutes  before  the  train  starts 
we  are  all  safely  stowed  away  in  the  long 
two-storied  carriages,  which  seem  so  much 
too  big  for  the  tiny  little  toy  engine  that  is 
to  drag  us  down  to  our  embarking  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Lake  of  Thun. 

What  a  curious  thing  esprit  de  corps  is. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  Messrs.  Gawk 
and  Messrs.  Cooze,  whose  capacious  nets 
are  cast  daily  into  the  same  troubled 
waters,  and  each  of  whom  naturally  regards 
every  gaping  fish  landed  by  his  rival  as  so 
much  valuable  plunder  wickedly  poached 
outof  his  own  especial  preserve,  shouldnatu- 
rally  afford  distinguished  examples  of  the 
proverbial  disagreement  of  two  of  a  trade. 
But  why  should  the  fish  espouse  so  vehe- 
mently the  quarrel  of  the  fishermen  ?  Why 
should  we,  who  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Messrs.  Gawk,  except  having  taken 
our  tickets  of  them,  so  utterly  loathe, 
scorn,  despise,  and  detest  those  very  harm- 
less, and  no  doubt  highly  estimable,  indi- 
viduals in  the  next  carriage,  merely  because 
they  are  dropping  their  h's  along  the  same 
track  as  ourselves  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Cooze  ?  There  is  no  outstanding 
quarrel  between  us.  Unless  some  of  their 
party  were  on  that  obj<^ctionable  drag 
which  dashed  so  saucily  past  our  plebeian 
caravan  whilst  we  were  attending  our  little 
lecture  at  Longchamps,  we  have  never  even 
BO  much  as  met  before.  We  do  not  put  up 
at  the  same  hotels;  Messrs.  Cooze,  I  under- 
stand, rather  piquing  themselves  upon  pro- 
viding a  superior  class  of  caravanserai,  and 
charging,  I  believe,  sixpence  or  a  shilling 
more  for  the  more  aristocratic  accommo- 
dation. We  shall  not  be  long  in  each 
other's  company  even  now,  for  we  are 
going  right  up  the  lake  as  far  as  Thun, 
whilst  Messrs.   Cooze's  people  debark  at 
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Spiez  for  Kanderteg  and  the  Gemmi.  Why 
can  we  not  agree  to  occupy  opposite  sides 
of  the  by  no  means  crowded  deck,  without 
biting  our  thumbs  at  each  other  ?  Why 
should  our  gentleman  from  Manchester 
growl  out  a  gruff  "Now  then!"  as  he 
brushes  against  the  elbow  of  Messrs.  Cooze's 
gentleman  from  Bradford,  and  why  should 
Messrs.  Cooze's  gentleman  from  Bradford 
be  so  prompt  to  return  the  challenge  with 
a  still  grutfer  demand  of  "  Where  is  he 
a-shovin'  to  ? "  Why  should  Messrs. 
Cooze's  Miss  Gushington  whisk  her  skirts 
on  one  side  as  though  there  were  contami- 
nation in  the  mere  contact  with  those  of 
our  own  immaculate  Miss  Lydyer  ?  Why 
should  our  Checksuit  and  their  Stripesuit 
screw  their  braas-rimmed  glasses  into  their 
unfortunate  eyes,  and  glower  dimly  at  each 
other  across  the  deck.  Why,  too,  should 
their  party  be  seized  with  such  a  sense  of 
superiority  in  regard  to  the  route  they  are 
about  to  pursue  ?  Why  should  they  begin 
to  discuss  with  such  ostentatious  emphasis, 
and  in  phraseology  that  seems  to  put 
itself  naturally  into  inverted  commas,  the 
''  almost  unparalleled  beauty  of  their  day's 
excursion,  the  grand  situation  of  Kan- 
dersteg,"  surrounded  on  every  side  by  pre- 
cipices and  glittering  snow-peaks,  the 
number  of  peaks — Weisshorn,  Matterhorn, 
Dent  Blanche,  and  so  forth — that  their 
enraptured  eyes  will  discover  from  "  the 
summit  of  the  pass,"  the  delights  of 
Leukerbad,  "quaintest  of  watering-places," 
or  the  originalities  of  Albinen,  "only  to 
be  approached  by  a  series  of  ladders  laid 
along  the  face  of  the  rock  ?  "  Above  all, 
why  should  our  feathers  ruffle  up  with 
scorn  and  wrath  as  we  listen  ? 

Our  conductors  do  not  join  in  the 
hostilities.  If  it  were  not  for  considera- 
tions of  etiquette,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  would  almost  fraternise.  I  can  fancy 
them,  when  their  flocks  are  quietly  folded, 
hobnobbing  together  over  a  friendly  bottle, 
and  exchanging  very  similar  experiences. 
Dick  declares  be  saw  a  wink  pass  between 
them  even  now,  and  Mr.  Neville  plays 
with  his  glass  and  murmurs — "  Augurs." 

But  however  it  may  be  with  them,  and 
I  fancy  that  our  own  high  priest,  at  all 
events,  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
humour  of  the  situation,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  disposition  to  hilarity  among  the 
worshippers  at  the  opposing  shrines.  If 
we  do  get  up  a  laugh  now  and  then  it  is 
decidedly  of  a  sardonic,  not  to  say  provo- 
cative ring.  Bat  for  the  most  part  we 
take  it  seriously,  and  on  the  whole,  despite 


the  superior  dignity  of  a  mountain  pass 
that  can  only  be  traversed  by  mules,  we 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  The  great 
cloctf  at  "  Burn "  is  a  decided  feather  in 
our  cap.  So,  too,  is  the  Castle  of  Shillong, 
where  What's-his-name  was  confined,  you 
know,  and  dear  Lord  Byron,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  more  than  avenges  our 
Miss  Lydyer  for  that  twitching  of  the 
skirts,  and  makes  her  rival  ingenue  almost 
weep  for  jealousy.  And  then  there  is  that 
one  point  upon  which  we  have  what 
Checksuit  calls  the  pull  of  them,  and  no 
mistake.  Is  not  our  route  by  Burn,  and 
Frybug,  and  Lawsan  at  least  half  as  long 
again  ?  Checksuit  scores  heavily  with 
this  last  hit,  which  makes  a  serious  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  the  Coozite 
gentleman  from  Bradford,  and  really 
partly  dissipates  the  cloud  upon  the  brow' 
of  our  own  Manchester.  And  when,  as  the 
rival  party  quit  the  boat  at  Spiez,  Check- 
suit  digs  his  alpenstock  into  the  deck  in 
appropriate  protest,  and  loudly  proclaims 
that  mules  is  bosh  and  the  Gemmi  is 
gammon,  that  irrepressible  youth  becomes 
at  once  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  we  respond 
to  his  demand  of  three  cheers  for  old  Gawk 
with  positive  enthusiasm. 

Poor  Checksuit !  He  speaks  feelingly 
upon  the  question  of  mules.  All  yesterday 
I  don't  think  he  moved  from  the  hotel, 
and  even  to-day,  though  he  has  kept  a 
bold  front  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  you 
can  almost  hear  him  creak  as  he  moves. 
There  is  a  tendency  towards  preferring 
soft  seats  and  recumbent  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  most  of  Saturday's  riding-party, 
Miss  Lydyer  in  particular  complaining 
that  the  side-saddles  in  Switzerland  are  by 
no  means  such  as  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  at  home.  But  poor  Checksuit  is  de- 
cidedly the  greatest  sufferer  of  all,  and 
the  amount  of  "  chaff  "  he  has  to  endure 
in  consequence  from  the  more  fortunate  or 
tougher  members  of  the  party  would  surely 
be  trying  to  the  temper  of  a  pachyderm. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Check- 
suit  gives  back  as  good  as  he  receives. 
His  ideas  of  repartee  are  not  of  a  refined 
character.  Indeed,  before  we  reach  Than 
I  see  Mr.  Neville  busy  with  his  moustache, 
and  that  ominous  little  line  coming  out 
upon  his  forehead,  and  indeed  am  not  by 
any  means  sorry  on  my  own  account  when 
Scherzingen  is  reached  at  last,  and  we  can 
take  refuge  in  the  train.  Even  now, 
however,  we  are  not  quite  safe.  Our 
own  especial  little  party  does  not  fill  the 
compartment,  and  the  irrepressible  little 
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monster  positively  prepares  to  take  Bis 
place  in  it.  To  this  both  Mr.  Neville  and 
Dick  oppose  themselves  with  considerable 
vigour,  and  I  am  in  deadly  fear  of  an 
actual  "  row,"  when  good  Mrs.  Cruni pel- 
home  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  boldly 
appeals  to  the  would-be  intmder  to  have 
mercy  upon  us  in  this  awful  heat,  and 
find  a  place  for  himself  elsewhere.  Then 
I  almost  wish  she  hadn't,  for : 

"  All  right,  marm,"  answers  Checksuit 
cheerily ;  "  I'm  fly  !  Bat  they  might  let 
a  feller  have  his  innin's  sometimes — 
mightn't  they,  miss  P  " 

It  13  one  o'clock  when  we  reach  Berne, 
and  the  sun  is  pouring  down  upon  the 
broad  Place,  which  opens  out  beyond  the 
station,  and  from  the  farther  end  of  which 
the  view  stretches  away,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  at  least,  over  valley  and  lake  and 
hill,  to  the  long  range  of  the  scowy  Alps, 
white  and  sharp  against  the  clear  blue 
£ky.  Off  the  white  house-fronts,  and  up 
from  the  great  rough  stones  which  pave 
the  streets,  the  glare  and  heat  come  blind- 
ingly.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  get  into  the 
comparative  darkness  of  the  hotel,  and  a 
still  greater  relief  to  get  upstairs  to  one's 
own  especial  attic  and  wash  off  some  of 
the  dust  that,  after  the  drying  weather  of 
the  last  three  days,  has  drifted  in  upon  us 
during  even  our  short  railway  journey 
from  the  lake.  To-day,  however,  the 
great  room  question  takes  a  little  more 
settling  than  usual.  Souventfemmevarie, 
and  I  don't  know  that  man  is  particularly 
slow  at  followicg  her  example.  Certainly 
the  last  few  hours  has  brought  a  reaction 
from  those  enthusiastic  "cheers  for  old 
Gawk,"  in  which  Checksuit  so  gallantly 
led  the  way  at  Spiez,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment we  are  rather  inclined  to  grumble. 
I  am  afraid  the  airs  of  superiority  as- 
sumed by  oar  Coozite  rivals  are,  after 
all,  raukling  somewhat  in  our  bosoms. 
Certainly  we  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that 
at  Lucerne,  at  all  events,  they  had  de- 
cidedly what  Checksuit  calls  the  pull  of 
■as  in  respect  of  hotels,  and  wo  atik  our- 
selves now  whether  that  may  not  also  be 
the  case  with  regturd  to  the  nature  and  the 
accommodation  accorded  in  them.  Some 
of  them  go  farther,  and  put  the  question 
to  our  much-enduring  shepherd  with  con- 
siderable plainness.  Checksuit,  in  par- 
ticular, whose  temper,  I  am  afraid,  has 
not  been  improved  by  that  little  incident 
at  Scherzingen,  is  extremely  severe  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  lofty  heights  to  which 


he  finds  himself  always  relegated,  and 
which,  as  he  allegorically  remarks,  is  a 
kind  of  'igh  life  which  Joseph  doesn't  in 
no  ways  cotton  to.  The  gentleman  in 
the  goatee  euquirts  sarcastically  whether 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Blank  is  included  in 
the  programme,  because,  if  so,  no  doubt 
Mr.  Dor  ling,  or  whoever  it  is  who  runs 
the  hotel  part  of  the  machine,  is  perhaps 
getting  us  into  trainin'  for  it  gradual. 
Whereon  Checksuit  further  observes  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  'ave  the  names  of  the 
blessed  'otels  put  on  the  balpenstocks,  see- 
ing that  they  are  out  and  away  the  biggest 
'ills — I  don't  think  there  is  any  double 
entendre  in  his  mind,  but  that  is  what  he 
says — the  biggest  'ills  we've  'ad  yet.  This 
last  remark,  however,  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  and  pulls  the  string  of  the  "  chaff  " 
shower-bath  again.  One  of  the  company 
promptly  asks  him  whether  he  would  not 
like  a  mule  on  which  to  perform  the 
ascent  ?  Checksuit  rejoins.  Two  or  three 
others  chime  in,  and  in  the  lively  outburst 
which  follows  this  sally — and  which  abso- 
lutely puts  to  flight  a  quiet  EngHsh  lady, 
who,  with  her  daughter,  put  in  a  mo- 
mentary appearance  at  the  door,  stand 
for  a  few  seconds  aghast  at  the  turmoil, 
and  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  just  as  the 
landlord,  who  has  been  assuring  us  with  a 
lofty  shrug  that  he  has  really  no  further 
accommodation  at  his  disposal,  has  sud- 
denly resumed  his  most  obsequious  air  of 
welcome  on  their  behalf — we  too  take  to 
flight  in  the  direction  of  our  allotted  attics, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  party  is,  as 
Mr.  Neville  parliamentarily  observes,  "  left, 
swearing." 

What  is  the  final  result  of  the  skirmish, 
or  how  our  unfortunate  shepherd  finally 
arranges  matters  with  his  rebellious  flock, 
I  cannot  say.  One  "  pull "  he  certainly 
has  over  them,  though  he  is  as  careful  not 
to  refer  to  it  as  he  is  not  to  do  anything 
else  that  may  unnecessarily  arouse  our 
quite  sufficiently  ready  susceptibilities. 
We  have  paid  our  fare.  Monsieur  le 
Proprietaire  is  less  delicate  on  this  head. 
Not,  of  course,  that  even  ho  puts  that  un- 
pleasant consideration  into  so  many  plain 
words.  But  if  his  shoulders  were  not  at 
the  least  as  eloquent  as  his  lips,  ho  would 
assuredly  be  no  monsieur  at  all ;  and  if  to 
the  spoken  expression  of  his  regret  that 
no  other  chambers  are  vacant  in  that 
hotel,  those  members  do  not  add  an  at 
least  equally  intelligible  assurance  that  we 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  seek — and  pay  for 
— them  elsewhere,  the  science  of    panto- 
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mime  is  more  abstruse  and  more  mislead- 
ing than  I  have  hitherto  supposed. 

When  by-  and  -by  we  met  at  luncheon — for 
we  are  much  above  the  weakness  of  giving 
in  to  the  habits  of  the  country  in  the  matter 
of  first  and  second  breakfasts,  and  stick  to 
the  orthodox  meals  like  sturdy  Britons  as 
we  are — the  moral  atmosphere  is  decidedly 
thunderous,  not  to  say  squally.  Perhaps 
the  cook  at  the  Touristerhof  is  rather 
worse  than  any  of  whom  we  have  had  ex- 
perience. Perhaps  he  isn't.  I  think  not, 
myself.  But  then  I  am  not  an  epicure, 
nor  do  I  think  it  would  matter  a  single 
omelette  whether  he  was  the  best  or  the 
worst.  We  should  find  the  cold  veal  hard 
and  dry,  the  cold  beef  tough,  the  bifteks 
leathery,  the  little  fried  potato  chips 
sodden  and  greasy  to-day,  if  Soyer  had 
made  the  fire,  and  Prancatelli  turned  the 
spit,  and  Ude  and  Careme  held  the  gridiron 
and  frying-pan.  As  for  the  grapes  ! — and 
the  wine  ! ! — and  the  beer ! ! ! 

By-and-by  we  are  out  again.  But  we 
are  not  in  good  cue  for  sightseeing.  We 
laugh  to  scorn  the  Ogre,  and  make  unedify- 
ing  remarks  upon  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  victim,  whose  upper  half  has  already 
disappeared  in  his  captor's  formidable 
jaws.  We  consider  the  cathedral  a  mouldy 
old  barn.  As  for  going  up  the  tower — 
no,  thank  you.  We.  have  been  upstairs 
enough  for  one  day,  and  shall  have  to  go 
up  as  many  again  before  we  can  get  to 
bed.  The  suggestion  is  indeed  an  unlucky 
one,  and  makes  but  a  bad  preparation  for 
what  should  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
day — the  wonderful  clock,  "  more  inte- 
resting," Messrs.  Gawk  consider,  *'  to  the 
general  public,  than  the  celebrated  Stras- 
bourg clock."  The  ironical  applause  which 
greets  the  progress  of  the  quaint  little  per- 
formance ;  our  apparently,  though  hardly, 
I  think,  really  serious  preparations  for  a 
"  cockshy  "  at  the  little  procession  of  bears 
as  it  goes  toddling  by,  and  the  derisive 
"  cock-a-doodle-doo  "  with  which  Check- 
suit  greets  the  remonstrances  of  the  highly 
respectable  citizen,  in  whom  he  instantly 
professes  to  recognise  a  strong  family  like- 
ness to  the  old  gentleman  before  whom  the 
procession  is  defiling,  are  not  on  the  whole 
calculated  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
Engliah  tourist  in  the  estimation  of  the 
citizens  of  Berne. 

I  think  we  are  even  a  little  ashamed  of 
ourselves.  One  or  two  of  the  steadier 
members  of  the  party  even  go  so  far  as  to 
call  Checksuit  to  order,  and  though  the 
chief    result    of    this    is    to    demonstrate 


rather  effectively  that  young  gentleman's 
powers  of  retort,  there  are  signs  of  at  all 
events  a  suspicion  on  his  part  of  having 
gone  just  a  little  too  far.  Whether  his 
promise  to  our  shepherd  that  Joseph  '11  be 
a  good  little  boy  for  the  future  will  be 
practically  carried  out,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Perhaps  that  little  stumble  that  he 
gives  as  he  passes  under  the  arcade  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Dom  Platz,  bringing 
down  upon  the  not  very  clean  pavement  a 
whole  avalanche  of  rolls  of  gaily  printed 
calico  piled  up  for  the  attraction  of  pas- 
sers-by, was  a  mere  accident ;  and  it  is  in 
pure  inadvertence  that  he  catches  the  hook 
of  his  inseparable  alpenstock  in  that  little 
string  of  straw  hats  which  is  hanging 
from  the  roof  of  the  arcade,  and  which 
he  is  carrying  off  abstractedly  over 
his  shoulder,  when  the  outraged  pro- 
prietress rushes  forth  to  its  rescue,  loudly 
invoking  the  aid  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
Republic  against  the  English  robber. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  put  quite 
so  much  faith  in  his  professions  as  they 
perhaps  deserve.  His  defence,  too,  against 
the  present  charge  of  *'  Spitzbuberei," 
though  admirable,  no  doubt,  from  the 
comic  point  of  view,  seems  likely  to  attract 
a  rather  larger,  if  not  more  demonstrative 
audience  than  is  quite  agreeable  to  people 
of  retiring  disposition.  So  leaving  Check- 
suit  orating,  the  frau  kauffmann  (or  kauff- 
woman)  and  her  friends  storming,  the  rest 
of  our  party  applauding  the  scene,  and  the 
unfortunate  shepherd  surpassing  himself  in 
his  urgent  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  prompt, 
peaceable,  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  we 
extricate  ourselves  as  quietly  and  speedily 
as  we  can  from  the  rapidly-growing  crowd, 
and  set  off,  under  Mr.  Neville's  guidance, 
to  complete  our  lionisation  of  Berne  by 
ourselves. 

And,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  ta 
think  we  profit  by  the  exchange.  We 
don't  perhaps  get  over  quite  so  much 
ground.  There  is  a  business-like  earnest- 
ness about  our  ordinary  collective  pro- 
cedure, a  determination  to  do  everything 
that  is  to  be  done,  and  with  a  view  to  that 
convenient  end  to  devote  to  each  individual 
item  the  very  briefest  possible  space  of  time, 
which  is  altogether  absent  from  our  move- 
ments under  our  new  guide.  The  orthodox 
"  personally  conducted  "  view  seems  to  be, 
as  Dick  says,  that  having  once  paid  one's 
money  one  is  forbidden  any  further  to 
take  one's  choice  as  to  what  shall  be  seen 
and  what  omitted,  under  penalty  of  being 
self-accused  of   havinsr  wasted  it.      How 
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many  properly  essential  "  siglits  "  we  omit 
nnder  Mr.  Neville's  easy-going  ciceroneship 
I  have  no  idea;  but  "what  we  do  see  we 
certainly  enjoy  in  a  very  different  vray 
from  that  in  which  we  have  enjoyed  our 
previous  rambling  performance.  And 
when,  at  last,  after  a  brief  ramble  along 
the  quaint,  shady,  arcaded  streets,  and  a 
long,  quiet  lounge  in  the  coolest  corner 
we  can  find  on  the  pretty  terrace  with  its 
magnificent  view  over  miles  upon  miles  of 
distant  snowy  range,  gleaming  whitely  in 
the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun,  we  make 
our  way  back  to  the  hotel,  just  in  time  for 
table  d'hote,  we  are  not  overwhelmed  with 
envy  by  the  long  list  of  our  comrades' 
lionising  achievements,  or  even  by  Check- 
suit's  triumphant  recital  of  his  successful 
efforts  at  irritating  "that  lazy  old  'umbug 
of  a  bear." 

By  half -past  ten  next  morning  we  are 
en  route  again,  and  in  something  less  than 
an  hour  are  at  Fribourg,  where  we  rush 
off  en  masse  to  see  the  two  suspension 
bridges,  one  of  them  close  upon  a  thousand 
feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  the  other  making  up  for  being  some 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  shorter  by  being 
rather  more  than  half  as  high  again.  Our 
bold  step  of  yesterday,  however,  has 
given  us  courage,  and  we  explain  to  our 
astonished  shepherd  that  we  are  quite 
content  with  the  comparatively  distant 
view  of  these  remarkable  monuments  of 
engineering  daring  and  skill  which  can  be 
obtained  from  where  we  are,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  prefer  the  coolness  of  the 
old  cathedral  and  the  rolling  music  of  its 
mighty  organ  to  the  heat  and  glare  of 
out  of  doors.  Oar  views,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  are  not  generally  shared. 
Poor  Mr.  Dorling,  indeed,  on  whose  care- 
worn brow  yesterday's  troubles  appear  to 
have  already  engraved  a  fresh  wrinkle, 
heaves  a  sigh  of  sympathetic  envy  as  he 
warns  us  not  to  miss  the  Lausanne  train  at 
half-past  three,  and  marches  bravely  off  at 
the  head  of  the  remainder  of  his  flock. 
But  when  the  rest  of  us  have  listened  with 
exemplary  patience  to  a  tremendous  per- 
formance in  our  especial  honour  of  "  God 
save  the  Qaeen  "  on  the  *'  famous  organ ;  " 
when  the  citizen  with  the  goatee  has  autho- 
ritatively pronounced  the  famous  organ  to 
be  not  a  circumstance  to  the  steam  Cal- 
liopes of  his  native  land  ;  and  the  young 
ladies  whose  accent  is  to  be  improved  have 
searched  their  Murray,  and  whisperingly 
informed  each  other  that  it  is  possessed  of 
seventy  stops  and  eighteen  hundred  pipes ; 


and  Checksuit  has  observed  approvingly 
that  it  makes  row  enough  anyway  to  blow 
a  fellow's  head  off,  and  audibly  preferred 
a  request  for  the  performance  of  "  Don't 
make  a  noise,  or  else  you'll  wake  the  baby," 
with  thunder  and  lightning  accompani- 
ment ;  and  Miss  Lydyer  has  playfully  re- 
proved him  for  a  naaghty  young  man,  and 
young  Mr.  Newcome,  aroused  as  it  would 
seem  by  sudden  jealousy  to  a  wild  desire 
of  self-assertion,  has  endeavoured — with- 
out the  slightest  success — to  impress  upon 
us  the  belief  that  he  is  a  "university 
man,"  by  comparing  it  with  the  instrument 
in  the  college  chapel  at  St.  So-and-so's; 
when,  in  short,  we  have  each  of  us  put 
forward  our  own  little  criticism  from  our 
own  little  point  of  view,  we  naturally  feel 
that  the  topic  is  exhausted,  and  hurry 
off  at  top  speed  to  the  next  item  in  our 
programme. 

Whereon  the  organist,  aware  of  the 
scufiling  feet  and  rustling  flounces,  and  not 
unversed  in  the  habits  of  his  most  frequent 
auditor,  the  Gawk's  tourist,  peers  out  a 
moment  from  his  gallery  to  ascertain  if  the 
coast  be  really  clear,  and  himself  at  liberty 
to  depart.  Then  seeing  half-a-dozen  still 
left,  seated  silently  as  might  be,  those  to 
whom  an  organ  is  an  instrument  of  music 
rather  than  a  "thing  to  be  done,"  slips 
back  to  his  place  again,  and  drawing  out 
for  our  edification  all  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  his  splendid  instrument,  quite 
confuses  our  idea  of  the  flight  of  time,  and 
very  nearly  sends  us  luncheonless  to  our 
train. 

Then  for  a  couple  of  hours  more  we 
rattle  on  along  the  ridge  of  hills  which 
runs  towards  Geneva,  and  from  which 
we  have  a  grand  and  ever-shifting  pano- 
rama of  that  loftier  ridge  some  thirty  or 
forty  miles  off,  and  the  snowy  summits 
of  which  grow  gradually  dimmer  and 
dimmer  as  the  afternoon  haze  thickens 
over  them.  And  then  the  ridge  comes  to 
an  end,  and  we  begin  to  descend,  curving 
and  winding  among  the  spacious  vine- 
yards that  slope  away  from  our  track, 
now  on  the  right  hand,  now  on  the  left,  as 
the  road  winds  its  devious  downward  way. 
And  then  the  broad  blue  expanse  of  Lake 
Leman  glides  into  sight,  with  the  grey 
veiled  mountains  stretching  away  beyond 
it  towards  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  as  the  "  slope 
sun  "  begins  to  flood  with  golden  glory  the 
denser  atmosphere  over  the  low-lying  land 
far  away  by  Geneva,  we  dash  clangingly 
once  more  over  the  now  familiar  turn- 
tables, and  are  in  Lausanne. 
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MY  SISTER  DOROTHY. 

A   STOKY   IN   FOUH   CHAPTEES.      CHAPTER   III. 

I  WAS  not  altogether  sorry  to  get  back 
to  the  farm  ;  as  for  mother,  she  openly 
rejoiced  at  finding  herself  again  among 
her  familiar  pots  and  pans,  and  Dorothy 
seemed  quite  content  with  a  long  Sunday 
visit  from  her  lover. 

For  some  weeks  we  went  on  quietly, 
absorbed  in  the  usual  routine  of  farm 
work ;  the  heat  got  less  oppressive,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  February  that  the 
longed-for  rain  came.  However,  about 
a  fortnight  before  that  the  first  cloud 
gathered  over  our  Dorothy's  sweet  content 
— in  this  way  : 

One  day  came  Parson  Payne  down  the 
road,  riding  at  a  foot-pace  beside  Sam 
Staines,  one  of  the  neighbours ;  and,  as  it 
unluckily  happened,  Dorothy  and  I  were 
sitting,  shelling  beans,  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  under  the  big  willow.  As  the 
road  ran  close  under  that  end  of  the 
garden,  we  could  not  help  hearing  every 
word.  They  were  talking  of  a  cricket- 
match  at  Collingwood,  and  said  Sam,  in 
his  wheezy  little  voice  :  "  Half  the  fellows 
were  too  drunk  to  play,  Bernard  Maxwell 
as  bad  as  the  rest." 

*'  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  answered 
parson,  in  that  helpless  kind  of  way  he 
bas  ;  *'  I  thought  Maxwell  had  been  keep- 
ing pretty  straight  lately." 

"Well,  well,  Bernard  can  carry  a  pretty 
deal  and  not  show  it ;  however,  there  was 
no  mistake  about  it  that  day."  And  then 
they  began  to  talk  of  mother's  fine  crop  of 
hops,  and  soon  got  beyond  earshot. 

When  the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs 
had  quite  died  away,  Dorothy  got  quickly 
up,  and  went  towards  the  house  without  a 
word ;  I  gathered  up  the  beans  and  the 
pannikins,  and  ran  after  her.  One  glance 
at  her  white  face,  full  of  shrinking  horror 
and  disgust,  told  me  Bernard's  fate, 

"  Dorry,"  I  cried,  "you  surely  don't 
believe  all  that  nonsense  ?  you  know  Sam 
is  the  greatest  gossip  within  cooey,  and 
no  doubt  he  invented  the  whole  thing. 
Why,  if  I  had  a  lover,  I  would  laugh  at 
any  tale  against  him." 

"Yes,  yes,  Bell;  you  would,  I  know; 
but  I  am  different,  and  I  can't !  I  wish, 
I  wish,  dear  Bell,  I  could  feel  like  you, 
but  I  never  could.  To  me,  for  such  a 
thing  to  be  even  possible,  is  a  disgrace." 

"  What  shall  you  do,  Dorry  ? "  I  ask 
presently,  for  when  I  am  in  trouble,  I 
always  want  to  rush  into  action  at  once. 


"I  will  go  upstairs  and  pray  for  him," 
she  answers,  with  tears  on  her  face.  "  My 
poor  Bernard  !  but,  oh  Bell !  I  can  never 
marry  a  drunkard  !  "  and  then  she  left 
me  with  a  load  at  my  heart  for  her  sake. 

I  said  no  more  to  Dorothy  that  day, 
nor  did  I  tell  mother,  knowing  it  was 
Dorry's  own  business,  and  not  mine ;  but 
I  thought  of  little  else  as  I  went  about 
my  churning,  and  pondered  over  every 
side  of  the  matter — the  folly  of  all  who 
"follow  after  strong  drink,"  and  the 
number  of  ruined  men  I  could  reckon  up, 
about  our  village,  who  were  as  often 
drunk  as  sober. 

I  had  often  heard  people  say  it  was  the 
sin  of  the  colony ;  and  indeed  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  about  which  did  not  own 
its  free-liver.  "  Why,  most  girls  think 
nothing  of  it,"  I  reflected;  "  'It's  a  pity  so- 
and-so  drinks,'  they  say,  but  when  he's 
sober  they  think  none  the  worse  of  him;  but 
then  mother  has  always  brought  us  up  to 
keep  apart,  and  think  differently  from  the 
rest  of  the  village  folk ;  and  Dorothy 
judges  her  lover  as  she  would  judge 
herself.  'No ;  Dorothy  could  never  live 
through  the  coarse  troubles  of  most  of  the 
wives  about  us ;  she  would  wither  and  die 
at  the  touch  of  such  degradation,  poor 
Dorothy — and  poor  Bernard  too!  "  I  could 
not  help  adding. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Bernard 
came  as  usual.  I  saw  by  Dorothy's  heavy 
eyes  that  she  had  never  ceased  to  brood 
over  her  wound  ;  fortunately,  mother  had 
one  of  her  rheumatic  attacks,  and  kept 
her  room  all  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
which  prevented  her  noticing  Dorry's 
looks.  We  two  walked  to  church  as 
usual,  and  sat  together  at  our  mid-day 
dinner,  but  we  spoke  little,  and  avoided 
by  tacit  consent  all  mention  of  Bernard. 
Only,  after  we  had  cleared  away,  Dorothy 
asked  me :  "  Bell,  do  you  mind  leaving 
the  garden  to  us  when  Bernard  comes  ?  " 

"  I  will  sit  in  the  west  parlour,"  I 
answered.  "But,  oh  Dorothy,  be  careful 
what  you  say  to  him  !  " 

"  I  will  not  condemn  him,"  answered 
Dorothy,  beginning  to  tremble,  as  she 
always  does  when  she  is  moved ;  "he 
shall  be  his  own  judge ;  but  I  cannot 
marry  a  drunkard,  Bell."  So  she  went 
sorrowfully  into  the  garden  with  her 
books,  and  I  retired  to  the  west  parlour 
window-seat,  feeling  nearly  as  wretched  as 
if  Bernard  had  been  mine  instead  of  hers. 

By-and-by  familiar  sounds  reach  my 
ears,  and  I  cannot  help  peeping  out.    "  Poor 
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dear  Ber,"  I  murmur.  "How  fall,  and 
brown,  and  manly  he  looks ;  he  could 
never  become  a  wretched  sot  like  Dick 
Noxris,  for  instance."  Then  I  remember 
that  Dick  Norris  was  once  a  far  tiner 
gentleman  than  our  Bernard,  a  University 
man,  too,  and  now  glad  to  get  a  job 
on  the  road,  if  it  will  give  him  the  means 
to  get  his  dram ;  so  I  take  up  my  book 
with  a  sigh,  and  wish  the  day  over,  that  I 
may  know  the  end  of  it  all.  It  is  more 
than  an  hour  later,  when  I  hear  voices 
drawing  near ;  Bernard  and  Dorothy  are 
coming  close  to  the  verandah,  and  if  I  am 
to  die  for  it  I  must  peep  out  and  see  how 
they  look.  Dorothy  has  her  back  to  me, 
and  is  opening  the  garden  gate,  or  trying 
to  ;  but  Bernard  stands  stiff  and  upright, 
and  his  face  is  white  with  anger. 

"Then,  Dorothy,  you  wish  our  engage- 
ment to  end  now  ?  "  he  is  saying. 

"  If  you  will  not  give  the  pledge  I  ask 
of  you,  Bernard,  it  must." 

"No,"  thunders  Bernard,  his  face 
working  with  rage ;  "  because  you  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  listen  to  the 
tales  of  some  gossiping  fool,  that  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  give  the  promise  you 
demand.  If  you  cannot  trust  mo, 
Dorothy " 

"I  cannot,  Bernard,"  Dorothy  bursts 
in  ;  "  that  is  the  misery  of  it — my  trust  in 
you  is  gone." 

"  You  are  candid,  atleast,"  cries  Bernard, 
with  a  short  laugh.  "  Well,  good-bye, 
Dorothy  !  you  are  rid  of  a  bad  bargain, 
at  any  rate." 

He  wrenches  open  the  gate,  and  walks 
off  to  the  rail  where  he  has  tied  Prince. 
Before  he  has  time  to  mount  I  rush  after 
him. 

"  Bernard  !  stop,  stop  !  "  I  cry.  "  Why 
do  you  say  such  dreadful  things  ?  You 
don't  know  how  Dorothy  loves  jou  !  " 

Bernard  shakes  his  head,  and  gently 
pushes  my  hands  from-  his  arm. 

"  If  she  loved  me  she  wouldn't  listen  to 
tales  against  me,  Bell.  No,  I  never  was 
fit  for  one  so  good  as  she  is ;  it's  better  as 
it  is,  no  doubt.  Good-bye,  Bell ;  and  thank 
you  all  the  same." 

So  Bernard  rides  his  way,  and  we  go 
ours;  and  we  meet  no  more  for  miauy  a 
long,  long  day. 

Of  course  mother  had  to  be  told,  and 
she  was  deeply  grieved  for  a  jitt.l«  time; 
but  life  was  too  full  of  engros  -  fur 

her  to  dwell  on  the  matter  v.  As 

to  the  neighbours,  they  hud.  bcou  told 
nothing  of  the  engagement,  for  mother 
had  a  horror  of  gossip,  so  their  tongues 


had  no  power  to  wound  ua  ;  and  between 
Dorothy  and  me  there  was  silence  on  that 
topic. 

And  so  the  summer  slipped  by,  and  the 
autumn  came,  and  then  we  heard  some- 
thing of  Bernard.  For  one  afternoon 
mother  sent  Dorothy  and  me  with  a  pot 
of  quince  jelly,  which  was  very  fine  and 
clear,  to  Mrs.  Harndean,  who  had  a  child 
sick  with  low  fever.  After  we  had  sat  a 
little  while,  Mrs.  Harndean  began  to  speak 
of  Bernard,  and  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
keep  still  and  listen. 

"I  met  Bernard  Maxwell  the  other  day, 
as  I  was  driving  to  the  village,"  she  began, 
"and  I  see  he's  no  better  than  the  rest,  for 
all  he  holds  his  nose  so  high  sometimes. 
He  was  so  unsteady  he  could  scarcely 
walk,  and  looked  so  shabby,  and  quite 
dirty,  I  declare.  Have  yoa  seen  him  lately 
at  your  place  ?  " 

"  Not  very  lately,"  I  answered,  rushing 
in  to  save  the  necessity  of  Dorothy  re- 
plying. "  We  have  been  too  busy  with 
our  hops  to  care  for  visitors.  I  suppose 
you  couldn't  come  to  tea  some  evening 
this  week,  and  see  what  a  crop  mother 
has  got  ?  " 

Mrs.  Harndean  is  pleased,  but  excuses 
herself  on  the  score  of  little  Jack's  illness, 
and  we  get  oh  to  safer  topics  for  the  rest 
of  Our  visit. 

"My  poor  Bernard!  "  sighs  Dorothy, as 
we  trudge  home  with  our  empty  basket, 
"  if  I  could  but  see  him  turning  from  such 
evil  habits  I  should  feel  quite  happy  and 
content  again." 

"Dorothy,  I  must  ask  you — don't  you 
think  if  you  had  married  him  you  could 
have  kept  him  straight  ?  He  thinks  so 
much  of  every  word  you  say." 

"No,  Bell !  What  ho  would  not  do  for 
love  of  God,  he  could  not  do  for  love  of 
one  of  God's  creatures.  If  I  had  married 
Bernard,  knowing  his  weakness,  I  should 
have  continually  been  watching   him,  in 

terror  lest  he  should Oh  Bell,  don't 

let  us  talk  of  it.  The  whole  subject  is 
full  of  pain.  You  don't  know  how  I  have 
thought  of  it  day  and  night." 

The  next  evening  I  was  driving  our 
old  horse  back  from  the  river-side,  where 
Dorothy  and  I  had  been  washing  tl.o 
clothes.  I  was  alone,  for,  seeing  how  pal  ■ 
and  tired  she  looked  in  the  afternoon,  I 
had  suggested  that  she  ought  to  go  home 
by  the  short-cut  over  the  tield-i,  and  help 
mother  get  the  hop-pickers'  tea.  It  was 
late  when  I  had  done,  and  already  the 
short  twilight  was  closing  into  night,  when 
I  started  old  Whitefoot  at  his  usual  slow 
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trot  over  the  moor.  Just  as  I  turned  him. 
into  the  village  road  he  shied,  and  nearly 
capsized  me  and  my  basket  of  clean  linen 
into  the  dust.  A  man  was  lying,  asleep 
apparently,  on  the  side  path,  but  he  seemed 
perilously  near  the  wheel  of  my  cart,  so  I 
pulled  up,  and  got  down. 

"  Someone  been  drinking,  I  suppose," 
I  said  to  myself,  "but  he'll  be  run  over 
there.  What  shall  I  do?"  As  I  bent 
over  the  man,  and  shook  his  shoulder, 
what  was  my  horror  to  recognise  Bernard 
Maxwell !  I  fairly  burst  out  crying,  as  I 
picked  up  his  hat  and  put  it  on  him,  and 
laid  his  head  down  in  the  dust  again. 

"  Oh  Bernard,  Bernard,"  I  kept  whis- 
pering and  sobbing,  till  I  thought  to 
myself  that  I  must  exert  myself  and  help 
him.  I  certainly  could  not  lift  him  into 
the  cart,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  I 
leave  him  there.  At  last,  by  using  a  good 
deal  of  exertion,  I  got  him  on  to  the  grass 
paddock  which  adjoins  the  road,  and  in 
which  was  nothing  to  hurt  him.  There  I 
left  him,  with  my  tears  on  his  face,  and 
drove  home  with  an  aching  heart.  I  told 
mother,  who  shook  her  head  sorrowfully, 
and  bade  me  not  speak  of  it  to  Dorothy. 
"  My  heart  sometimes  almost  blames  our 
Dorothy,"  she  said,  sadly,  "  when  I  think 
how  fast  Bernard  seems  to  have  gone  down 
hill  since  she  broke  with  him;  and  yet, 
Bell,  I  have  seen  so  many  homes  ruined 
through  drink  that  I  dare  not  advise  her 
to  act  otherwise  than  she  has.  With 
another  girl  it  might  be  different,  but 
Dorothy  lacks  the  spirit  and  courage  a 
woman  must  have  to  contend  with  the 
demon  of  drink.  I  never  knew  but  one 
woman  yet  who  made  her  husband  give  it 
up,  and  hers  was  not  a  happy  life." 

"But  can  nothing  be  done  at  all, 
mother  ?  "  I  persevered.  "  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  Bernard,  who  was  so  nice  a  few 
short  months  ago,  being  left  to  himself 
quite.    Can't  you  do  something,  mother  ?  " 

*'I  will  write  to  him,  Bell,  if  you  like; 
but  it  will  do  no  good." 

Mother  was  as  good  as  her  word,  but 
Bernard  wrote  no  answer,  and  neither  she 
nor  I  could  think  of  anything  more  to  do 
to  stop  him  in  his  reckless  course.  We 
could  only  wait  and  hope. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

At  last  the  long  drought  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  rain  fell.  And  what  rain  it  was  ! 
It  fell  in  sheets,  beating  down  and  spoiling 
what  corn  was  yet  out,  and  stopping  all 
labour  for  the  time.  Once  or  twice  a  day, 
wood   being  wanted,  or  something  from 


the  yard,  Dorothy  or  I  would  have  to 
make  a  rush,  in  an  old  pair  of  father's 
watertights,  and  a  piece  of  mackintosh 
over  our  heads,  but  we  were  always  wet 
to  the  skin  before  we  could  get  back 
again.  No  lack  of  water  now.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  keep  it  out ;  for,  after  the 
great  heat,  the  roof  and  walls  leaked 
everywhere. 

The  downpour  lasted  steadily  from 
Tuesday  morning,  when  it  began,  till 
Saturday,  when  it  cleared  off.  Each  day 
we  heard  ominous  reports  from  Luke,  when 
he  carried  in  the  milk,  of  the  state  of  the 
river,  which  was  rising  fast ;  but  on  Satur- 
day morning  he  came  in  with  a  terrible  tale. 
The  river  had  risen  higher  than  it  had 
ever  done  before ;  it  had  spread  over  the 
whole  Vantatara  valley,  sweeping  away 
houses  like  straws,  and  destroying  gardens 
and  orchards.  It  was  now  subsiding,  and 
flowing  in  quite  a  new  channel,  which  it 
had  forced  for  itself,  and  the  worst  was 
thought  to  be  over.  The  Harndeans,  the 
Slaters,  and  a  score  more  families,  mostly 
small  squatters,  were  homeless  and  ruined. 

"  Mother,"  cried  Dorothy,  with  flushing 
cheeks,  "  let  me  have  the  cart,  and  go  and 
help  some  of  those  poor  creatures !  I 
cannot  stay  here  quietly  while  women  and 
little  children  are  in  peril  up  the  valley." 

"  My  love,"  said  mother,  who  was 
moving  quickly  about,  filling  a  basket,  "  I 
thought  of  the  same  thing  ;  we  will  all  go 
and  do  what  we  can." 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion as  we  drove  up  the  valley  !  slowly,  of 
necessity,  for  the  flood  had  swept  trees  and 
boulders  into  the  way,  and  Lake  had 
frequently  to  get  out  to  clear  the  track. 
The  once  beautiful  smiling  valley  was  a 
waste  of  waters  now,  and  had  Luke  not 
been  with  us  I  doubt  if  we  could  have 
found  our  way.  We  stopped  when  we 
came  opposite  the  Slaters' ;  the  water  was 
still  breast-deep  there,  Luke  said,  flowing 
right  through  the  house;  every  sign  of 
garden  or  orchard  obliterated ;  the  water 
laden  with  barrels,  furniture,  drowning 
pigs  and  sheep,  which  it  was  whirling 
away  with  angry  ripple. 

"  Look  ! "  cried  mother,  standing  up  in 
the  cart,  "  I  do  believe  that's  poor  Mrs. 
Slater's  beautiful  new  churn  she  set  such 
store  by." 

"  Like  enough,"  answered  Luke  stolidly ; 
"  her  place  is  regular  washed  out,  but 
they  are  all  safe  across  at  Mrs.  Jellett's." 

The  next  homestead  was  the  Harndeans', 
and  the  horror  of  the  scene  increased  at 
each    step.      Numbers    of    people    were 
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"wading  in  the  now  shallow  parts  of  the 
water,  or  venturing  in  boats  and  canoes  to 
save  the  live  stock,  and  secure  what 
furniture  and  implements  they  could. 
The  work  was  one  of  great  danger,  for 
every  now  and  then  a  fallen  tree  or  a  part 
of  a  house  came  sailing  along,  sweeping 
all  before  it. 

When  we  got  opposite  the  house  I 
tittered  a  cry  of  astonishment,  and  Luke 
gave  his  leg  a  resounding  slap.  "  Blest  if 
ever  I  see  the  like  of  that ! "  he  cried. 
"  Why,  the  house  is  turned  right  round 
by  the  current ! "  So  it  was,  and  the 
water  was  up  to  the  bedroom  windows. 
Fortunately  it  was  one  of  the  few  double- 
storied  houses  of  that  part,  otherwise 
probably  the  whole  family  would  have 
perished. 

Close  under  the  house  (all  of  it,  that  is, 
that  can  be  seen)  is  a  boat,  in  which  are 
some  Maoris,  Mrs,  Harndean,  and  one  of 
her  sons.  I  recognise  the  boat  at  once,  and 
wonder  if  Dorothy  does  ;  she  is  trembling 
with  excitement,  and  watching,  but  she 
says  nothing. 

Bernard  is  standing  on  the  bough  of  a 
peach-tree,  which  grows  close  to  the  house, 
and  while  he  clings  firmly  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  with  one  arm,  he  puts  the  other  round 
little  Polly,  who  stands  gasping  at  the 
window,  and  hauls  her  out.  Tom  Ham-  i 
dean  stands  up  in  the  boat  and  catches  her  ;  >. 
the  boat  bobs  and  dances  a  little,  and  then  j 
is  steadied  for  another  venture.  We  can  : 
only  watch  breathless,  but  when  the  last 
child  is  safe,  I  hear  Dorothy  whisper, 
"God  bless  him!"  under  her  breath. 
Mother  shouts  to  Mrs.  Harndean  to  come 
to  her,  she  has  room  for  all ;  so  the  boat 
is  cautiously  propelled  to  the  comparatively 
dry  land  on  which  our  cart  is  standing, 
and  its  load  deposited.  Mother  and  Mrs. 
Harndean  fall  to  kissing  and  crying  over 
the  children,  little  Jack  is  given  me  to 
take  care  of,  and  we  are  all  too  busy  to 
look  for  Dorothy,  who  stands  where  she 
can  still  watch  Bernard. 

He  has  been  trying  to  save  a  pig,  who 
seems  determined  to  be  drowned,  and  then 
he  scrambles  along  the  branch  on  which 
he  has  been  standing,  jumps  ofE  the  end, 
and  swims  to  the  bank.  As  he  emerges 
at  Dorothy's  feet  he  looks  a  wretched  and 
even  a  ridiculous  object,  barefoot,  hatless, 
dripping,  and  drenched  ;  but  Dorothy  has 
only  eyes  for  a  great  gash  in  his  cheek,  which 
is   bleeding  freely.      She  whips  off  her 


apron,  and  runs  to  bind  it  up.  '*  Oh,  my 
poor  Bernard ! "  she  cries,  weeping  and 
reaching  up  to  stanch  the  blood;  "my 
poor  noble  Bernard  ! " 

A  few  evenings  after,  when  I  had  come 
down  from  putting  the  Harndean  children 
to  bed,  and  mother  was  talking  in  her  wise 
and  tender  way  to  the  poor,  overworked, 
querulous  mother  in  the  west  parlour,  I 
went  out  into  the  verandah  to  rest  and 
enjoy  the  quiet  cool  darkness.  As  I  stood 
there,  wondering  where  Dorothy  was,  I 
heard  her  voice  from  the  garden. 

"  Bernard,  I  see  now  I  was  wrong  and 
cowardly  to  draw  back ;  I  ought  to  have 
helped  you  instead  of  being  a  stumbling- 
block  in  your  way.  Dear  Bernard,  we 
will  help  one  another." 

"  I  have  been  a  brute,  Dorothy ;  if  you 
will  ask  me  I  will  give  you  the  promise 
now  thankfully." 

"  Ah,"  says  Dorothy,  "  but  I  will  never 
ask  it." 

So,  both  yielding,  they  find  strength 
together,  and  come  in  presently  to  seek 
mother,  hand  in  hand. 

That  is  ten  years  ago,  and  Dorothy  is 
the  happiest  wife  in  the  province  ;  mother 
and  I  mean  never  to  part,  we  have  become 
such  true  friends  over  the  four  little 
grandsons ;  so  the  great  flood  brought 
good  as  well  as  evil  in  its  train,  although 
poor  Mrs.  Slater  still  laments  her  incom- 
parable churn,  which  was  floated  out  to  sea 
with  all  her  household  goods. 
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CHAPTER  I.   A  PRETTT  HOKSEBREAKER. 

The  moon  had  newly  risen,  a  late  October 
moon,  a  pale  silvery  crescent,  above  the 
dark  pine  spires  in  the  thicket  through 
■which  Roderick  Vawdrey  came,  gun  in 
hand,  after  a  long  day's  rabbit-shooting. 
It  was  not  his  nearest  way  home,  but  he 
liked  the  broad  clearing  in  the  pine  wood, 
which  had  a  ghostly  look  at  dusk,  and  was 
so  still  and  lonely  that  the  dart  of  a 
squirrel  through  the  fallen  leaves  was  a 
startling  event.  Here  and  there  a  sturdy 
young  oak  that  had  been  newly  stripped  of 
its  bark  lay  across  the  track,  like  the  pale 
corpse  of  a  giant.  Here  and  there  a  tree 
had  been  cut  down  and  slung  across  the 
track,  ready  for  barking.  The  ground  was 
soft  and  spongy,  slippery  with  damp  dead 
leaves,  and  inclined  in  a  general  way  to 
bogginess ;  but  it  was  ground  that  Roderick 
Vawdrey  had  known  all  his  life,  and  it 
seemed  more  natural  to  him  than  any 
other  spot  upon  mother  earth. 

On  the  edge  of  this  thicket  there  was  a 
broad  ditch,  with  more  mud  and  dead  fern 
in  it  than  water,  and  beyond  the  ditch 
the  fence  that  enclosed  Squire  Tempest's 
domain — an  old  manor  house  in  the  heart 
of  the  New  Forest.  It  had  been  an  abbey 
before  the  Reformation,  and  was  still  best 
known  as  the  Abbey  House. 

"I  wonder  whether  I'm  too  late  to 
catch  her  ?"  speculated  Roderick,  shifting 
his  bag  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other; 
"  she's  no  end  of  fun." 

At  the  end  of  the  clearing  there  was  a 
broad  five-barred  gate,  and  beside  the  gate 
a  keeper's  cottage.    The  flame  of  a  newly- 


lighted  candle  flashed  out  suddenly  upon 
the  autumn  dusk,  while  Roderick  stood 
looking  at  the  gate. 

"  I'll  ask  at  the  lodge,"  he  said ;  "  I 
should  like  to  say  good-bye  to  the  little 
thing  before  I  go  back  to  Oxford." 

He  walked  quickly  on  to  the  gate.  The 
keeper's  children  were  playing  at  nothing 
particular  just  inside  it. 

*'  Has  Miss  Tempest  gone  for  her  ride 
this  afternoon  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Ya-ase,"  drawled  the  eldest  shock- 
headed  youngster. 

"  And  not  come  back  yet  ?  " 

"  Noa.  If  she  doan't  take  care  she'll  be 
bogged." 

Roderick  hitched  his  bag  on  to  the  top 
of  the  gate,  and  stood  at  ease  waiting.  It 
was  late  for  the  little  lady  of  Tempest 
Manor  to  be  out  on  her  pony,  but  then  it 
was  an  understood  thing  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  or  so  that  she  was  a  self- 
willed  young  person,  and  even  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  had  a  knack  of  following  her 
own  inclination  with  that  noble  disregard 
of  consequences  which  characterises  the 
heaven-born  ruler. 

Mr.  Vawdrey  had  not  waited  more  than 
ten  minutes  when  there  came  the  thud  of 
hoofs  upon  the  soft  track,  a  flash  of  grey 
in  the  distance,  something  fiying  over 
those  forky  branches  sprawling  across  the 
way,  then  a  half-sweet,  half-shrill  call,  like 
a  bird's,  at  which  the  keeper's  children 
scattered  themselves  like  a  brood  of  scared 
chickens,  and  now  a  rush,  and  a  grey  pony 
shooting  suddenly  into  the  air  and  coming 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  as  if 
he  were  a  new  kind  of  skyrocket. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Rorie  ?  " 
cried  the  shrill,  sweet  voice  of  the  grey 
pony's  rider  ;  "  a  clean  jump,  eh  ?  " 
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"I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Vixen,"  said 
Roderick,  "  you'll  come  to  a  bad  end  some 
of  these  days." 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,  as  long  as  I  get 
my  fling  first,"  replied  Vixen,  tossing  her 
tawny  mane. 

She  was  a  sUm  little  thing,  in  a  short 
Lincoln-green  habit.  She  had  a  small  pale 
face,  brown  eyes  that  sparkled  with  life  and 
mischief,  and  a  rippling  mass  of  reddish- 
auburn  hair  falling  down  her  back  under 
a  coquettish  little  felt  hat. 

"  Hasn't  your  mamma  forbidden  jump- 
ing, Vixen  ? "  remonstrated  Roderick, 
opening  the  gate  and  coming  in. 

"Yes,  that  she  has,  sir,"  said  the  sober 
old  groom,  riding  up  at  a  jog-trot  on  his 
thickset  brown  cob.  "It's  quite  against 
Mrs.  Tempest's  orders,  and  it's  a  great 
responsibility  to  go  out  with  Miss  Violet. 
She  will  do  it." 

"  You  mean  the  pony  will  do  it.  Badger," 
cried  Vixen.  "  I  don't  jump.  How  can  I 
help  it  if  papa  has  given  me  a  jumping 
pony  ?  If  I  didn't  let  Titmouse  take  a 
gate  when  he  was  in  the  hum.our,  he'd  kick 
like  old  boots,  and  pitch  me  a  cropper. 
It's  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  that 
makes  me  let  him  jump.  And  as  for  poor 
dear,  pretty  little  mamma,"  continued 
Vixen,  addressing  herself  to  Roderick, 
and  changing  her  tone  to  one  of  patron- 
ising tenderness,  "if  she  had  her  way,  I 
should  be  brought  up  in  a  little  box 
wrapped  in  jeweller's  wool  to  keep  me 
safe.  But  you  see  I  take  after  papa,  Rorie  ; 
and  it  comes  as  natural  to  me  to  fly  over 
gates  as  it  does  to  you  to  get  ploughed  for 
smalls.  There,  Badger,"  jumping  o£E  the 
pony,  "  you  may  take  Titmouse  home,  and 
I'll  come  presently  and  give  him  some 
apples,  for  he  has  been  a  dear,  darling, 
precious  treasure  of  a  ponykins." 

She  emphasised  this  commendation  with 
a  kiss  on  Titmouse's  grey  nose,  and  handed 
the  bridle  to  Badger. 

"I'm  going  to  walk  home  with  Mr. 
Vawdrey,"  she  said. 

"But,  Vixen,  I  can't,  really,"  said 
Roderick;  "I'm  due  at  home  at  this 
moment,  only  I  couldn't  leave  without 
saying  good-bye  to  little  Vix." 

"  And  you're  over  duo  at  Oxford,  too, 
aren't  you  ? "  cried  Vixen,  laughing ; 
"you're  always  duo  somewhere — never 
in  the  right  place.  But  whether  you  are 
due  or  not,  you're  coming  up  to  the 
stables  with  me  to  give  Titmouse  his 
apples,  and  then  you're  coming  to  dine 
with  us  on  your  last  night  at  home.     I 


insist  upon  it;  papa  insists ;  mamma  insists 
— we  all  insist." 

"  My  mother  will  be  as  angry  as " 

"  Old  boots ! "  interjected  Vixen.  "That's 
the  best  comparison  I  know." 

"  Awfully  -vulgar  for  a  young  lady." 

"You  taught  it  me.  How  can  I  help 
being  vulgar  when  I  associate  with  you  ? 
You  should  hear  Miss  McCroke  preach 
at  me — sermons  so  long  " — here  Vixen 
extended  her  arms  to  the  uttermost — 
"and  I'm  afraid  they'd  make  as  much 
impression  on  Titmouse  as  they  do  upon 
me.  B  ut  she's  a  dear  old  thing,  and  I  love 
her  immensely." 

This  was  always  Vixen's  way,  making 
up  for  all  shortcomings  with  the  abun- 
dance of  her  love.  The  heart  was  always 
atoning  for  the  errors  of  the  head. 

"I  wouldn't  be  Miss  McCroke  for  any- 
thing. She  must  have  a  bad  time  of  it 
with  you." 

"  She  has,"  assented  Vixen,  with  a  re- 
morseful sigh ;  "  I  fear  I'm  bringing  her 
sandy  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  That 
hair  of  hers  never  could  be  grey,  you 
know,  it's  too  self-opinionated  in  its 
sandiness.  Now  come  along,  Rorie,  do. 
Titmouse  will  be  stamping  about  his  box 
like  a  maniac  if  he  doesn't  get  those 
apples." 

She  gave  a  little  tug  with  both  her 
small  doeskin-covered  hands  at  Roderick's 
arm.  He  was  still  standing  by  the  gate 
irresolute,  inclination  drawing  him  to 
the  Abbey  House,  duty  calling  him  home 
to  Briarwood,  five  miles  off,  where  his 
widowed  mother  was  expecting  his  return. 

"  My  last  night  at  home,  Vix,"  he  said 
remonstrantly ;  "I  really  ought  to  dine 
with  my  mother." 

"  Of  course  you  ought,  and  that's  the 
very  reason  why  you'll  dine  with  us.  So 
'  Kim  over  now,'  as  Badger  says  to  the 
horses.  I  don't  know  what  there  is  for 
dinner,"  she  added  confidentially,  "but  I 
feel  sure  it's  something  nice.  Dinner  is 
papa's  strong  point,  you  know.  He's  very 
weak  about  dinner." 

"  Not  so  weak  as  he  ia  about  you, 
Vixen." 

"  Do  you  really  think  papa  is  as  fond  of 
me  as  he  is  of  his  dinner  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  of  it !  " 

"  Then  he  must  be  very  fond  of  me," 
exclaimed  Vixen,  with  conviction.  "  Now, 
are  you  coming  ?  " 

Who  could  resist  those  Kttle  soft  hands 
in  doeskin  ?  Certainly  not  Rorie.  He 
resigned  himself  to  the  endurance  of  his 
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mofclier's  anger  in  the  future  as  a  price  to 
be  paid  for  the  indulgence  of  his  inclina- 
tion in  the  present,  gave  Vixen  his  arm,  and 
turned  his  face  towards  the  Abbey  House. 

They  walked  through  shrubberies  that 
would  have  seemed  a  pathless  wilderness 
to  a  stranger,  but  every  turn  in  which 
was  familiar  to  these  two.  The  ground 
was  undulating,  and  vast  thickets  of 
rhododendron  and  azalea  rose  high  above 
them,  or  sank  in  green  valleys  below  their 
path.  Here  and  there  a  group  of  tall  firs 
towered  skyward  above  the  dark  entangle- 
ment of  shrubs,  or  a  great  beech  spread 
its  wide  limbs  over  the  hollows ;  here  and 
there  a  pool  of  water  reflected  the  pale 
moonshine. 

The  house  lay  low,  sheltered  and  shut 
in  by  those  rhododendron  thickets,  a  long 
rambling  pile  of  building,  which  had  been 
added  to,  and  altered,  and  taken  away 
from,  and  added  to  again  like  that  well- 
known  puzzle  in  mental  arithmetic,  which 
used  to  amuse  us  in  our  childhood.  It  was 
all  gables,  and  chimney-stacks,  and  odd 
angles,  and  ivy-mantled  wall,  and  richly- 
mullioned  windows,  or  quaint  little  dia- 
mond-paned  lattices,  peeping  like  a 
watchful  eye  from  under  the  shadow 
of  a  jutting  cornice.  The  stables  had  been 
added  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  after  the 
monks  had  been  routed  from  their  snug 
quarters,  and  the  Abbey  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  the  Tudor  favourites. 
These  Elizabethan  stables  formed  the  four 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  stone  paved,  with 
an  old  marble  basin  in  the  centre — a  basin 
which  the  vicar  pronounced  to  be  an  early 
Saxon  font,  but  which  Squire  Tempest 
refused  to  have  removed  from  the  place  it 
had  occupied  ever  since  the  stables  were 
built.  There  were  curious  carvings  upon 
the  six  sides,  but  so  covered  vy^ith  mosses 
and  lichens  that  nobody  could  tell  what 
they  meant ;  and  the  squii'e  forbade  any 
scraping  process  by  oflficious  antiquarians, 
^vhich  might  lead  to  somebody's  forcible 
appropriation  of  the  ancient  basin. 

The  squire  was  not  so  modern  in  his 
ideas  as  to  set  up  his  own  gasometer,  so 
the  stables  were  lighted  by  lanterns,  with 
an  oil  lamp  fixed  here  and  there  against 
the  wall.  Into  this  dim  uncertain  light 
came  Roderick  and  Vixen  through  the 
deep  stone  archway  which  opened  from 
the  shrubbery  into  the  stable -yard,  and 
which  was  solid  enough  for  the  gate  of  a 
fortified  town. 

Titmouse's  stable  was  lighted  better 
than  the  rest.     The  door  stood  open,  and 


there  was  Titmouse,  with  the  neat  littl^ 
quilted  doeskin  saddle  still  on  his  back, 
waiting  to  be  fed  and  petted  by  his  young 
mistress.  It  was  a  pretty  picture,  the  old 
low-ceiled  stable,  with  its  wide  stalls  and 
roomy  loose  boxes,  and  carpet  of  plaited 
straw,  golden  against  the  deep  brown  of 
the  woodwork. 

Vixen  ran  into  the  box,  and  took  off  Tit- 
mouse's bridle,  he  holding  down  his  head, 
like  a  child  submitting  to  be  undressed. 
Then,  with  many  vigorous  tugs  at  straps 
and  buckles,  and  a  good  deal  of  screwing 
up  of  her  rosy  lips  in  the  course  of  the 
effort.  Vixen  took  off  her  pony's  saddle. 

"  I  like  to  do  everything  I  can  for  him," 
she  explained,  as  Rorie  watched  her  with 
an  amused  smile;  *'  I'd  wisp  him  down  if 
they'd  let  me." 

Sbe  left  the  leather  panel  on  Titmouse's 
back,  hungup  saddle  and  bridle,  and  skipped 
off  to  a  corn- chest  to  hunt  for  apples. 
Of  these  she  brought  half-a-dozen  or  so  in 
the  skirt  of  her  habit,  and  then,  swinging 
herself  lightly  into  a  comfortable  corner  of 
the  manger,  began  to  carry  out  her  system 
of  reward  for  good  conduct,  with  much 
coquetry  on  her  part  and  Titmouse's, 
Rorie  watching  it  all  from  the  empty  stall 
adjoining,  his  folded  arms  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  partition.  He  said  not  another 
word  about  his  mother,  or  the  duty  that 
called  him  home  to  Briarwood,  but  stood 
and  watched  this  pretty  horsebreaker  in  a 
dreamy  contentment. 

What  was  Violet  Tempest,  otherwise 
Vixen,  like,  this  October  evening,  just 
three  months  before  her  fifteenth  birth- 
day ?  She  made  a  lovely  picture  in  this 
dim  light,  as  she  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
old  manger,  holding  a  rosy-cheeked  apple 
at  a  tantalising  distance  from  Titmouse's 
nose  ;  but  she  was  perhaps  not  altogether 
lovely.  She  was  brilliant  rather  than 
absolutely  beautiful.  The  white  skin  was 
powdered  with  freckles.  The  rippling  hair 
was  too  warm  an  auburn  to  escape  an  oc- 
casional unfriendly  remark  from  captious 
critics,  but  it  was  not  red  hair  for  all  that. 
The  eyes  were  brownest  of  the  brown, 
large,  bright,  and  full  of  expression.  The 
mouth  was  a  thought  too  wide,  but  it  was 
a  lovely  mouth  notwithstanding.  The  lips 
were  full  and  firmly  moulded — lips  that 
could  mean  anything,  from  melting  tender- 
ness to  sternest  resolve.  Such  lips,  a  little 
parted  to  show  the  whitest,  evonest  teeth  in 
Hampshire,  seemed  to  Rorie  lovely  enough 
to  please  the  most  critical  connoisseur  of 
feminine   beauty.      The  nose  was   short 
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and  straight,  but  had  a  trick  of  tilting 
itself  upward  with  a  little  impatient  jerk 
that  made  it  seem  retrousse ;  the  chin  was 
round  and  full  and  dimpled ;  the  throat  was 
full  and  round  also,  a  white  column  sup- 
porting the  tawny  head,  and  indicated  that 
Vixen  was  meant  to  be  a  powerful  woman, 
and  not  one  of  those  ethereal  nymphs  who 
lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  decora- 
tive art  of  a  court  milliner. 

"  I'm  afraid  Violet  will  be  a  dreadfully 
large  creature,  "  Mrs.  Tempest  murmured 
plaintively,  as  the  girl  grew  and  flourished  ; 
that  lady  herself  being  ethereal,  and  con- 
sidering her  own  appearance  a  strictly 
correct  standard  of  beauty.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  she  had  been  known 
before  her  marriage  as  "  the  pretty  Miss 
Calthorpe." 

"  This  is  very  nice,  you  know,  Vixen," 
said  Roderick,  critically,  as  Titmouse  made 
a  greedy  snap  at  an  apple,  and  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  gentle  pat  on  his  nose,  "  but 
it  can't  go  on  for  ever;  what'll  you  do 
when  you  are  grown  up  ?  " 

"  Have  a  horse  instead  of  a  pony," 
answered  Vixen,  unhesitatingly. 

"  And  will  that  be  all  the  difference  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  what  other  difference  there 
can  be.  I  shall  always  love  papa,  I  shall 
always  love  hunting,  I  shall  always  love 
mamma — as  much  as  she'll  let  me.  What 
difference  can  a  few  more  birthdays  make 
in  me  ?  I  shall  be  too  big  for  Titmouse, 
that's  the  only  misfortune ;  but  I  shall 
always  keep  him  for  my  pet,  and  I'll  have 
a  basket- carriage  and  drive  him  when  I  go 
to  see  my  poor  people.  Sitting  behind 
a  pony  is  an  awful  bore  when  one's  natural 
place  is  on  his  back,  but  I'd  sooner  endure 
it  than  let  Titmouse  fancy  himself  super- 
annuated." 

"  But  when  you're  grown  up  you'll  have 
to  come  out,  Vixen.  You'll  be  obliged 
to  go  to  London  for  a  season,  and  be 
presented,  and  go  to  no  end  of  balls,  and 
ride  in  the  Row,  and  make  a  grand  mar- 
riage, and  have  a  page  all  to  yourself  in 
the  Court  Journal." 

"  Catch  me — going  to  London  !  "  ex- 
claimed Vixen,  ignoring  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence.  "  Papa  hates  London,  and 
so  do  I.  And  as  to  riding  in  Rotten  Row, 
je  voudrais  bien  me  voir  faisant  cela," 
added  Vixen,  whose  study  of  the  French 
language  chiefly  resulted  in  the  endeavour 
to  translate  English  slang  into  that  tongue, 
"  No,  when  I  grow  up  I  shall  take  papa 
the  tour  of  Europe.  We'll  see  all  those 
places   I'm   worried   about    at   lessons — 


Marathon,  Egypt,  Naples,  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, tout  le  tremblement,  and  I  shall 
say  to  each  of  them, '  Oh  this  is  you,  is  it  ? 
What  a  nuisance  you've  been  to  me  on  the 
map.'  We  shall  go  up  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Pyramids,  and  do  all  sorts  of  wild 
things ;  and  by  the  time  I  come  home  I  shall 
have  forgotten  the  whole  of  my  education." 

"  If  Miss  Mcproke  could  hear  you  !  " 

"  She  does,  often.  You  can't  imagine 
the  wild  things  I  say  to  her.  But  I  love 
her — fondly." 

A  great  bell  clanged  out  with  a  vigorous 
peal,  that  seemed  to  shake  the  old  stable. 

"  There's  the  first  bell ;  I  must  ran  and 
dress.  Come  to  the  drawing-room  and 
see  mamma." 

"  But,  Vixen,  how  can  I  sit  down  to 
dinner  in  such  a  costume  ?  "  remonstrated 
Rorie,  looking  down  at  his  brown  shooting 
suit,  leather  gaiters,  and  tremendous  boots, 
— boots  which,  instead  of  being  beautified 
with  blacking,  were  suppled  with  tallow. 
"  I  can't  do  it,  really." 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  Vixen,  "  what  does 
it  matter  ?  Papa  seldom  dresses  for  dinner. 
I  believe  he  considers  it  a  sacrifice  to 
mamma's  sense  of  propriety  when  he 
washes  his  hands  after  coming  in  from 
the  home  farm.  And  you  are  only  a  boy 
— I  beg  pardon — an  undergraduates  So 
come  along." 

"  But,  upon  my  word,  Vixen,  I  feel  too 
much  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  I've  asked  you  to  dinner,  and  you've 
accepted,"  cried  Vixen,  pulling  him  out  of 
the  stable  by  the  lappel  of  hia  shooting- 
jacket. 

He  seemed  to  relish  that  mode  of  loco- 
motion, for  he  allowed  himself  to  be  pulled 
all  the  way  to  the  hall- door,  and  into  the 
glow  of  the  great  big  fire ;  a  ruddy  light 
which  shone  upon  many  a  sporting  trophy, 
and  reflected  iteelf  on  many  a  gleaming 
pike  and  cuirass,  belonging  to  days  of  old, 
when  gentlemanly  sport  for  the  most  peirt 
meant  man- hunting. 

It  was  a  fine  old  vaulted  hall,  a  place 
to  love  and  remember  lovingly  when  far 
away.  The  walls  were  all  of  darkly 
bright  oak  paneling,  save  where  here  and 
there  a  square  of  tapestry  hung  before 
a  door,  or  a  painted  window  let  in  the 
moonlight.  At  one  end  there  was  a  great 
arched  fireplace,  the  arch  surmounted  with 
Squire  Tempest's  armorial  bearings,  roughly 
cut  in  freestone.  Amailed  figure  of  the  usual 
stumpy  build,  in  helm  and  hauberk,  stood 
on  each  side  of  the  hearth  ;  a  large  three- 
cornered  chair  covered  with  stamped  and 
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gilded  leather  was  drawn  up  to  the  fire- 
side, the  squire's  favourite  seat  on  an 
autumn  or  winter  afternoon.  The  chair 
was  empty  now,  but,  stretched  at  full 
length  before  the  blazing  logs,  lay  the 
squire's  chosen  companion,  Nip,  a  powerful 
liver-coloured  pointer;  and  beside  him,  in 
equally  luxurious  rest,  reclined  Argus, 
Vixen's  mastiff.  There  was  a  story  about 
Vixen  and  the  mastiff,  involving  the  only 
incident  in  that  young  lady's  life  the 
recollection  whereof  could  make  her  blush. 

The  dog,  apparently  coiled  in  deepest 
slumber,  heard  the  light  footsteps  on  the 
hall- floor,  pricked  up  his  tawny  ears, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  bounded  over  to 
his  young  mistress,  whom  he  nearly 
knocked  down  in  the  warmth  of  his  wel- 
come. Nip,  the  pointer,  blinked  at  the 
intruders,  yawned  desperately,  stretched 
himself  a  trifle  longer,  and  relapsed  into 
slumber. 

"  How  fond  that  brute  is  of  you,"  said 
Rorie ;  "  but  it's  no  wonder,  when  one  con- 
siders what  you  did  for  him." 

"  If  you  say  another  word  I  shall  hate 
you,"  cried  Vixen,  savagely. 

"Well,  but  you  know  when  a  fellow 
fights  another  fellow's  battles,  the  other 
fellow's  bound  to  be  fond  of  him;  and 
when  a  young  lady  pitches  into  a  bird- 
boy  with  her  riding- whip  to  save  a  mastiff 
pup  from  ill-usage,  that  mastiff  pup  is 
bound " 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Vixen,  flinging  aside 
a  tapestry  portiere,  and  bouncing  into  the 
drawing-room,  "  here's  Roderick,  and  he's 
come  to  dinner,  and  you  must  excuse  his 
shooting  dress,  please ;  I'm  sure  pa  will." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Violet,"  replied  a 
gentle  trainante  voice  from  the  fire-lit 
dimness  near  the  velvet-curtained  hearth. 
"Of  course  I  am  always  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Vawdrey  when  your  papa  asks  him. 
Where  did  you  meet  the  squire,  Roderick  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Tempest," 
faltered  Rorie,  coming  slowly  forward 
into  the  ruddy  glow,  "  I  feel  quite  awfully 
ashamed  of  myself ;  I've  been  rabbit-shoot- 
ing, and  I'm  a  most  horrid  object.  It 
wasn't  the  squire  asked  me.  It  was 
Vixen." 

Vixen  made  a  ferocious  grimace  at  him 
— he  could  just  see  her  distorted  coun- 
tenance in  the  firelight — and  further  ex- 
pressed her  aggravation  by  a  smart  crack 
of  her  whip. 

"  Violet,  my  love,  you  have  such  start- 
ling ways,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tempest,  with 
a    long-suffering     air.       "Really,     Miss 


McCroke,  you  ought  to  try  and  correct 
her  of  those  startling  ways." 

On  this  Roderick  became  aware  of  a 
stout  figure  in  a  Tartan  dress,  knitting 
industriously  on  the  side  of  the  hearth 
opposite  Mrs.  Tempest's  sofa.  He  could 
just  see  the  flash  of  those  active  needles, 
and  could  just  hear  Miss  McCroke  murmur 
placidly  that  she  had  corrected  Violet,  and 
that  it  was  no  use. 

Rorie  remembered  that  plaid  poplin 
dress  when  he  was  at  Eton.  It  was  a 
royal  Stuart,  too  brilliant  to  be  forgotten. 
He  used  to  wonder  whether  it  would  ever 
wear  out,  or  whether  it  wag  not  made  of 
some  indestructible  tissue,  like  asbestos — 
a  fabric  that  neither  time  nor  fire  could 
destroy. 

"It  was  Rorie's  last  night,  you  see, 
mamma,"  apologised  Vixen,  "  and  I  knew 
you  and  papa  would  like  him  to  come,  and 
that  you  wouldn't  mind  his  shooting 
clothes  a  bit,  though  they  do  make  him 
look  like  the  under-keeper,  except  that 
the  under- keeper's  better  looking  than 
Rorie,  and  has  finished  growing  his 
whiskers,  instead  of  living  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  them." 

And,  with  this  Parthian  shot.  Vixen 
made  a  pirouette  on  her  neat  little  morocco- 
shod  toes,  and  whisked  herself  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Roderick  Vawdrey  to  make 
the  best  of  his  existence  for  the  next 
twenty  minutes  with  the  two  women  he 
always  found  it  most  difficult  to  get  on 
with  Mrs.  Tempest  and  Miss  McCroke. 

The  logs  broke  into  a  crackling  blaze 
just  at  this  moment,  and  lighted  up 
that  luxurious  hearth  and  the  two  figures 
beside  it. 

It.  was  the  prettiest  thing  imaginable  in 
the  way  of  a  drawing-room,  that  spacious 
low-ceiled  chamber  in  the  Abbey  House. 

The  oak  paneling  was  painted  white, 
a  barbarity  on  the  part  of  those  modern 
Goths  _  the  West-End  decorators,  but  a 
charming  background  for  quaint  Venetian 
mirrors,  hanging  shelves  of  curious  old 
china,  dainty  little  groups  of  richly-bound 
duodecimos,  brackets,  bronzes,  freshest 
flowers  in  majolica  jars ;  water-colour 
sketches  by  Hunt,  Prout,  Cattermole,  and 
Duncan ;  sage-green  silk  curtains ;  black- 
and-gold  furniture,  and  all  the  latest 
pretty nesses  of  the  new  Jacobean  school. 
The  mixture  of  real  mediasvalism  and 
modern  quaintness  was  delightful.  One 
hardly  knew  where  the  rococo  began  or 
the  mediaeval  left  off.  The  good  old  square 
fireplace,  with  its  projecting  canopy,  and 
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columns  in  white  and  coloured  marbles, 
was  as  old  as  the  days  of  Inigo  Jones ;  but 
the  painted  tiles,  with  their  designs  from 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  after  Dante  Rosetti, 
were  the  newest  thing  from  Minton's 
factory. 

Even  Rorie  felt  that  the  room  was 
pretty,  though  he  did  above  all  things 
abhor  to  be  trapped  in  it,  as  he  found  him- 
self this  October  evening. 

"There's  a  great  lot  of  rubbish  in  it," 
he  used  to  say  of  Mrs.  Tempest's  drawing- 
room,  "but  it's  rather  nice  altogether." 

Mrs.  Tempest,  at  five-and-thirty,  still 
retained  the  good  looks  which  had  dis- 
tinguished Miss  Calthorpe  at  nineteen. 
She  was  small  and  slim,  with  a  delicate 
complexion ;  soft  blue  eyes,  a  limpid  inno- 
cent azure ;  regular  features,  rosebud  lips, 
hands  after  Velasquez ;  and  an  unexcep- 
tionable taste  in  dress,  the  selection  of 
which  formed  one  of  the  most  onerous 
occupations  of  her  life.  To  attire  herself 
becomingly,  and  to  give  the  squire  the 
dinners  ho  best  liked,  in  an  order  of  suc- 
cession so  dexterously  arranged  as  never 
to  provoke  satiety,  were  Mrs.  Tempest's 
cardinal  duties.  In  the  intervals  of  her 
life  she  read  modern  poetry,  French  novels, 
and  reviews ;  did  a  little  high-art  needle- 
work, played  Mendelssohn's  Lieder,  sang 
three  French  chansons  which  her  husband 
liked,  slept,  and  drank  orange  pekoe.  In 
the  consumption  of  this  last  article  Mrs. 
Tempest  was  as  bad  as  a  dram-drinker. 
She  declared  her  inability  to  support  life 
without  that  gentle  stimulant,  and  re- 
quired to  be  wound  up  at  various  hours 
of  her  languid  day  with  a  dose  of  her 
favourite  beverage. 

"I  think  I'll  take  a  cup  of  tea,"  was 
Mrs.  Tempest's  inevitable  remark  at  every 
crisis  of  her  existence. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  back  to  Oxford, 
Roderick  ?  "  the  lady  began  with  a  languid 
kindness. 

Mrs.  Tempest  had  never  been  known  to 
be  unkind  to  any  one.  She  regarded  all 
her  fellow- creatures  with  a  gentle  tolerance. 
They  were  there,  a  necessary  element  of 
the  universe,  and  she  bore  with  them. 
But  she  had  never  attached  herself  parti- 
cularly to  anybody  except  the  squire. 
Him  she  adored.  He  took  all  the  trouble 
of  life  off  her  hands,  and  gave  her  all  good 
things.  She  had  been  poor,  and  he  had 
made  her  rich ;  nobody,  and  he  had 
elevated  her  into  somebody.  She  loved 
him  with  a  canine  fidelity,  and  felt  towards 
him  as  a  dog  feels  towards  his  master — 


that  in  him  this  round  world  begins  and 
ends. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Rorie,  with  a  sigh,  "I'm 
going  up  to-morrow." 

"  Why  up  ?  "  enquired  Miss  McCroke, 
without  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  needles. 
"  It  isn't  up  on  the  map." 

"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  get  a  grand 
degree,"  continued  Mrs.  Tempest,  in  that 
soft  conciliatory  voice  of  hers ;  "  Senior 
Wrangler,  or  something." 

"That's  the  other  shop,"  exclaimed 
Rorie ;  "  they  grow  that  sort  of  timber 
at  Cambridge.  However,  I  hope  to  pull 
myself  through  somehow  or  other  this 
time,  for  my  mother's  sake.  She  attaches 
a  good  deal  of  importance  to  it,  though 
for  my  own  part  I  can't  see  what  good  it 
can  do  me.  It  won't  make  me  farm  my  own 
land  better,  or  ride  straighter  to  hounds, 
or  do  my  duty  better  to  my  tenants." 

"  Education,"  said  Miss  McCroke,  sen- 
ten  tiously,  "is  always  good,  and  we  can- 
not too  highly  estimate  its  influence 
upon " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know,"  answered  Rorie, 
quickly,  for  he  knew  that  when  the  flood- 
gates of  Miss  McCroke's  eloquence  were 
once  loosened  the  tide  ran  strong,  "  when 
house  and  lands  are  gone  and  spent  a  man 
may  turn  usher  in  an  academy,  and  earn  fifty 
pounds  a  year  and  his  laundress's  bill  by 
grinding  Caesar's  Commentaries  into  small 
boys.  But  I  shouldn't  lay  in  a  stock  of 
learning  with  that  view.  When  my  house 
and  lands  are  gone  I'll  go  after  them — 
emigrate,  and  go  into  the  lumber  trade  in 
Canada." 

"What  a  dreadful  idea,"  said  Mrs. 
Tempest,  "  but  you  are  not  going  to  lose 
house  and  lands,  Roderick — such  a  nice 
place  as  Briar  wood." 

"  To  my  mind  it's  rather  a  common- 
place hole,"  answered  the  young  man, 
carelessly,  "  but  the  land  is  some  of  the 
best  in  the  county." 

It  must  be  nearly  seven  by  this  time, 
he  thought.  He  was  getting  through  this 
period  of  probation  better  than  he  bad 
expected.  Mrs.  Tempest  gave  a  little 
stifled  yawn  behind  her  huge  black  fan, 
upon  which  cupids  and  graces  were  de- 
picted dancing  in  the  airiest  attitudes, 
after  Boucher.  Roderick  would  have 
liked  to  yawn  in  concert,  but  at  this  junc- 
ture a  sudden  ray  of  light  flashed  upon 
him  and  showed  him  a  way  of  escape. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  to  the  gentlemen's  room, 
and  make  myself  decent  before  the  second 
bell  rings,"  he  said. 
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"Do,"  assented  Mrs.  Tempest,  with 
another  yawn,  and  the  young  man  fled. 

He  had  only  time  to  scramble  through 
a  hurried  toilet,  and  was  still  feeling 
very  doubtful  as  to  the  parting  of  his 
short  crisp  hair,  when  the  gong  boomed 
out  its  friendly  summons.  The  gentle- 
men's room  opened  out  from  the  hall,  and 
Roi'ie  heard  the  squire's  loud  and  jovial 
voice  uplifted  as  he  raised  the  tapestry 
curtain. 

Mr.  Tempest  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  log  fire,  pulling  Vixen's  auburn  hair. 
The  girl  had  put  on  a  picturesque  brown 
velvet  frock.  A  scarlet  sash  was  tied 
loosely  round  her  willowy  waist,  and  a 
scarlet  ribbon  held  back  the  loose  masses 
of  her  bright  hair. 

"  A  study  in  red  and  brown,"  thought 
Rorie,  as  the  fire-glow  lit  up  the  picture 
of  the  squire  in  his  hunting  dress,  and 
the  girl  in  her  warm  velvet  gown. 

"  Such  a  run,  Rorie,"  cried  the  squire ; 
"  we  dawdled  about  among  the  furze  from 
twelye  till  four  doing  nothing,  and  just  as 
it  was  getting  dark  started  a  stag  up  on 
the  high  ground  this  side  of  Pickett's  Post, 
and  ran  him  nearly  into  Ringwood.  Go 
in  and  fetch  my  wife,  Rorie.  Oh,  here 
she  is" — as  the  portiere  was  lifted  by  a 
white  ringed  hand — "  you  must  excuse  me 
sitting  down  in  pink  to-day,  Pamela ;  I 
only  got  in  as  the  gong  began  to  sound, 
and  I'm  as  hungry  as  the  proverbial 
hunter." 

"  You  know  I  always  think  you  hand- 
somest in  your  red  coat,  Edward,"  replied 
the  submissive  wife,  "but  I  hope  you're 
not  very  muddy." 

"  I  won't  answer  for  myself,  but  I 
haven't  been  actually  up  to  my  neck  in  a 
bog."  ^ 

Rorie  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Tempest, 
and  they  all  went  in  to  dinner,  the  squire 
still  playing  with  his  daughter's  hair^ 
and  Miss  McCroke  bringing  up  the  rear 
solemnly. 

The  dining-room  at  the  Abbey  House 
was  the  ancient  refectory,  large  enough 
for  a  mess-room,  so  when  there  were  no 
visitors  the  Tempests  dined  in  the  library, 
a  handsome  square  room,  in  which  old 
family  portraits  looked  down  from  the  oak 
paneling  above  the  dwarf  bookcases,  and 
in  which  the  literary  element  was  not  ob- 
trusively conspicuous.  You  felt  that  it 
was  a  room  quite  as  well  adapted  for  con- 
viviality as  for  study.  There  was  a  cottage 
piano  in  a  snug  corner  by  the  fireplace. 
The  squire's  capacious  arm-chair  stood  on 


the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  Mrs.  Tempest's 
low  chair  and  gipsy  table  facing  it.  The  old 
oak  buffet  opposite  the  chimney-piece  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Elizabethan  carving, 
and  made  a  rich  background  for  the 
squire's  racing-cups  and  a  pair  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  tankards,  plain  and  unorna- 
mental  as  that  illustrious  roundhead  him- 
self. 

It  was  a  delightful  room  on  a  chill 
October  evening  like  this  ;  the  logs  roaring 
up  the  wide  chimney,  a  pair  of  bronze 
candelabra  lighting  the  room  and  table, 
Mrs.  Tempest  smiling  pleasantly  at  her 
unbidden  guest,  and  the  squire  stooping, 
red-faced  and  plethoric,  over  his  mulliga- 
tawny ;  while  Vixen,  who  was  at  an  age 
when  dinner  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
was  amusing  herself  with  the  dogs,  gentle- 
manly animals,  too  well  bred  to  be  importu- 
nate in  their  demands  for  an  occasional 
tid-bit,  and  content  to  lie  in  superb  atti- 
tudes, looking  up  at  the  eaters  with  suppli- 
cation in  their  great  pathetic  brown  eyes. 

"  Rorie  is  going  up  to-morrow — not  in 
a  balloon,  but  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
— so,  as  this  was  his  last  night,  I  made 
him  come  to  dinner,"  explained  Vixen, 
presently.     "  I  hope  I  didn't  do  wrong  ?  " 

"  Rorie  knows  he's  always  welcome. 
Have  some  more  of  that  mulligatawny, 
my  lad,  it's  uncommonly  good." 

Rorie  declined  the  mulligatawny,  being 
at  this  moment  deeply  engaged  in  watch- 
ing Vixen  and  the  dogs.  Nip,  the  liver- 
coloured  pointer,  was  performing  his  cele- 
brated statue  feat.  With  his  forelegs 
stiffly  extended,  and  his  head  proudly 
poised,  he  simulated  a  dog  of  marble ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  occasional 
bumping  of  his  tail  upon  the  Persian 
carpet,  in  an  irresistible  wag  of  self- 
approbation,  the  simulation  would  have 
been  perfect. 

"Look,  papa!  isn't  it  beautiful?  I 
went  out  of  the  room  the  other  day,  while 
Nip  was  doing  the  statue,  after  I'd  told 
him  not  to  move  a  paw,  and  I  stayed 
away  quite  five  minutes,  and  then  stole 
quietly  back ;  and  there  he  was,  lying  as 
still  as  if  he'd  been  carved  out  of  stone. 
Wasn't  that  fidelity  ?  " 

"Nonsense!"  cried  the  squire.  "But 
how  do  you  know  that  Nip  didn't  wind 
you  as  you  opened  the  door,  and  get  him- 
self into  position  ?  What  are  these  ?  " 
as  the  old  silver  entree  dishes  came  round. 
"  Stewed  eels  ?  You  never  forget  my  tastes, 
Pamela." 

"Stewed  eels,  sir;  sole  maitre  d'hotel," 
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said  the  butler,  in  the  usual  suppressed  and 
deferential  tone. 

Rorie  helped  himself  automatically,  and 
went  on  looking  at  Vixen. 

Her  praises  of  Nip  had  kindled  zealous 
fires  in  the  breast  of  Argus,  her  own  par- 
ticular favourite;  and  the  blunt  black 
muzzle  had  been  thrust  vehemently  under 
her  velvet  sleeve. 

"  Argus  is  angry,"  said  Rorie. 

"He's  a  dear  old  foolish  thing  to  be 
jealous,"  answered  Vixen,  "  when  he  knows 
I'd  go  through  fire  and  water  for  him." 

"  Or  even  fight  a  big  boy ! "  cried  the 
squire,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair 
with  the  unctuous  laughter  of  a  man  who 
is  dining  well,  and  knows  it. 

Vixen  blushed  rosiest  red  at  the  allusion. 

"  Papa,  you  oughtn't  to  say  such  things," 
she  cried;  "I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  child 
then." 

"  Yes,  and  flew  at  a  great  boy  of  four- 
teen and  licked  him,"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
rapturously.  "  You  know  the  story,  don't 
you,  Rorie  ?  " 

Rorie  had  heard  it  twenty  times,  but 
looked  the  picture  of  ignorant  expectancy. 

"  You  know  how  Vixen  came  by  Argus  ? 
What,  you  don't?  Well,  I'U  tell  you. 
This  little  yellow-haired  lass  of  mine 
was  barely  nine  years  old,  and  she  was 
riding  through  the  village  on  her  pony, 
with  young  Stubbs  behind  her  on  the 
sorrel  mare — and,  you  know,  to  her  dying 
day,  that  sorrel  would  never  let  anyone 
dismount  her  quietly.  Now  what  does 
Vixen  spy  but  a  lubberly  lad  and  a  lot  of 
small  children  ill-using  a  mastiff  pup. 
They'd  tied  a  tin-kettle  to  the  brute's  tail, 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  drown  him. 
There's  a  pond  just  beyond  Mrs.  Farley's 
cottage,  you  know,  and  into  that  pond 
they'd  driven  the  puppy,  and  wouldn't  let 
him  get  out  of  it.  As  fast  as  he  scrambled 
up  the  muddy  bank  they  drove  him  back 
into  the  water." 

"Papa,  darling,"  pleaded  Vixen,  des- 
pairingly, "  Rorie  has  heard  it  all  a  thou- 
sand times  before.  Haven't  you  now, 
Rorie  ?  " 

"It's  as  new  to  me  as  to-morrow's 
Times,"  said  Roderick,  with  effrontery. 

"Vixen  was  off  the  pony  before  you 
could  say  'Jack  Robinson.'  She  flew 
into  the  midst  of  the  dirty  little  raga- 
muffins, seized  the  biggest  by  the  collar, 
and  trundled  him  backwards  into  the  pond  ; 
then  laid  about  her  right  and  left  with 
her  whip  till  the  wretches  scampered  off, 
leaving  Vixen  and  the  puppy  masters  of 


the  situation,  and  by  this  time  the  sorrel 
mare  had  allowed  Stubbs  to  get  off  her, 
and  Stubbs  came  up  to  her  rescue.  The 
young  ringleader  had  been  too  much  sur- 
prised by  his  ducking  to  pull  himself 
together  again  before  this,  but  he  came  up 
to  time  now,  and  had  it  out  with  Stubbs, 
while  the  sorrel  was  doing  as  much 
damage  as  she  conveniently  could  to 
Mrs.  Farley's  palings.  '  Don't  quite  kill 
him,  please,  Stubbs,'  cried  Vixen,  'although 
he  richly  deserves  it ; '  and  then  she  took 
the  muddy  little  beast  up  in  her  arms  and 
ran  home,  leaving  her  pony  to  fate  and 
Stubbs.  Stubbs  told  me  the  whole  story, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  '  Who'd  ha' 
thought,  squire,  the  little  lady  would  ha' 
been  such  a  game  'un,'  said  Stubbs." 

"  It's  very  horrid  of  you,  papa,  to  tell 
such  silly  old  stories,"  remonstrated  Vixen, 
"  That  was  nearly  seven  years  ago,  and 
Dr.  Dewsnapp  told  us  that  everybody 
undergoes  a  complete  change  of — what  is 
it  ? — all  the  tissues — in  seven  years.  I'm 
not  the  same  Vixen  that  pushed  the  boy 
into  the  pond.  There's  not  a  bit  of  her 
left  in  me." 

And  so  the  dinner  went  on  and  ended, 
with  a  good  deal  of  distraction,  caused  by 
the  dogs,  and  a  mild  little  remark  now  and 
then  from  Mrs.  Tempest,  or  a  wise  inter- 
jection now  and  then  from  Miss  McCroke, 
who,  in  a  manner  represented  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom  in  this  somewhat  frivolous 
family,  and  came  in  with  a  corrective  and 
solemnly  rational  observation  when  the 
talk  was  drifting  towards  idiocy. 

The  filberts,  bloomy  purple  grapes,  and 
ruddy  pippins,  and  yellow  William  pears, 
had  gone  their  rounds — all  home  produce 
— and  had  been  admired  and  praised,  and 
the  squire's  full  voice  was  mellowing  after 
his  second  glass  of  port,  when  the  butler 
came  in  with  a  letter  on  a  salver,  and 
brought  it,  with  muffled  footfall  and  solemn 
visage,  as  of  one  who  carried  a  death- 
-warrant, to  Roderick  Vawdrey. 

The  young  man  looked  at  it  as  if  he  had 
encountered  an  unexpected  visitor  of  the 
adder  tribe. 

"  My  mother,"  he  faltered.    \|,\ 

It  was  a  large  and  handsome  %tter  with 
a  big  red  seal. 

"  May  I  ?  "  asked  Rorie,  with  a  troubled 
visage,  and  having  received  his  host's  and 
hostess's  assent,  broke  the  seal. 

"  Deae  Roderick, — Is  it  quite  kind  of 
you  to  absent  yourself  on  this  your 
last  night  at  home  ?  I  feel  very  sure 
that   this   will    find    you   at    the  Abbey 
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House,  and  I  send  the  brougham  at  a  ven- 
ture. Be  good  enough  to  come  home  at 
once.  The  Dovedales  arrived  at  Ashbourne 
quite  unexpectedly  this  afternoon,  and  are 
dining  with  me  on  purpose  to  see  you 
before  you  go  back  to  Oxford.  If  your 
own  good  feeling  did  not  urge  you  to 
spend  this  last  evening  with  me,  I  wonder 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tempest  were  not  kind 
enough  to  suggest  to  you  which  way  your 
duty  lay. — Yours  anxiously, 

"  Jane  Vawdeey." 

Roderick  crumpled  the  letter  with  an 
angry  look.  That  fling  at  the  Tempests 
hit  him  hard.  Why  was  it  that  his  mother 
was  always  so  ready  to  find  fault  with 
these  chosen  friends  of  his  ? 

"  Anything  wrong,  Rorie  ?  "  asked  the 
squire. 

"Nothing;  except  that  the  Dovedales 
are  dining  with  my  mother,  and  I'm  to  go 
home  directly." 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am.  Master  Vaw- 
drey's  servant  has  come  for  him,"  said 
Vixen,  mimicking  the  style  of  announce- 
ment at  a  juvenile  party.  "  It's  quite  too 
bad,  Rorie,"  she  went  on,  "  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  beat  you  at  pyramids,  but  I 
dai-esay  you're  very  glad  to  have  the 
chance  of  seeing  your  pretty  cousin  before 
you  leave  Hampshire." 

Bat  Rorie  shook  his  head  dolefully, 
made  his  adieux,  and  departed. 


THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 

Certain  of  the  ingredients  of  his  comedy 
of  The  Winter's  Tale  Shakespeare  dis- 
covered in  Robert  Green's  Pandosto,  a  very 
popular  novel,  first  published  about  1588, 
and  many  times  reprinted.  Whether  Green 
invented,  or  in  bis  turn  borrowed  his 
story,  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  was 
a  cultivated  writer,  a  graduate  of  both 
universities,  skilled  in  ancient  learning 
and  in  modern  languages,  and  possessed 
of  a  fertile  fancy  and  a  graceful  style  ;  his 
career  as  an  author  closed  as  Shakespeare's 
commenced.  Pandosto  boasts,  further,  the 
cumbrous  title  of  The  Triumph  of  Time, 
wherein  is  discovered  by  a  Pleasant  His- 
tory that  although  by  the  means  of  Sinister 
Fortune  Truth  may  be  concealed,  yet  by 
Time,  in  spite  of  Fortune,  it  is  most 
manifestly  revealed.  This  "pleasant  his- 
tory "  sets  forth  the  adventures  of  Dorastus 
and  Fawnia,  who  correspond  with  the 
characters  of  Florizel  and  Perdita  in  the 
play.    Pandosto  is  king  of  Bohemia,  whose 


"brightera  of  prosperity"  is  "darkened  with 
the  misty  clouds  of  mishap  and  misery," 
owing  to  the  visit  of  his  old  friend  Egistus, 
king  of  Sycilia.  Pandosto  becomes  jealous  ; 
he  calls  to  mind  "  the  beauty  of  his  wife, 
Bellaria,  the  comeliness  and  bravery  of 
his  friend  Egistus,  thinking  that  love  was 
above  all  laws  and  therefore  to  be  stayed 
with  no  law,  that  it  was  hard  to  put 
fire  and  flax  together  without  burning." 
Shakespeare  has  given  new  names  to  all 
the  characters,  and  has  changed  the  scene 
of  action.  His  jealous  king  rules  over 
Sicily,  his  injured  friend  comes  from  Bo- 
hemia. Shakespeare  has  adopted  Green's 
error,  however,  and  regarded  Bohemia  as 
a  maritime  country.  He  either  knew  no 
better,  or  he  did  not  care  to  be  accurate. 
He  was  telling  a  fanciful  story,  and  the 
violation  of  fact  here  and  there  seemed  to 
him  of  the  slightest  consequence.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  in  his  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, 1744,  first  proposed  that  Bithynia 
should  be  substituted  for  Bohemia;  an 
ingenious  suggestion,  of  which  Garrick 
and  Charles  Kean  availed  themselves  in 
their  acting  editions  of  the  play.  But  it 
is  clear  that  Shakespeare  followed  Green, 
and  was  content  to  ascribe  a  sea-coast  to 
Bohemia ;  it  is  less  certain  that  he  knew 
anything  about  Bithynia.  Time  out  of 
mind  Bohemia  has  been  a  land  of  romance, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  occurrences  become 
at  least  possibilities,  even  including  sea- 
storms  and  shipwrecks. 

Shakespeare  borrowed  great  portions 
of  the  Fable  of  Pandosto,  although  he 
scarcely  adopted  a  hint  for  his  descrip- 
tions or  a  line  for  his  dialogue ;  and  he 
supplied  a  new  conclusion.  Bellaria  really 
dies  where  Hermione  only  seems  to  die; 
there  is  no  statue  scene  in  the  novel,  nor 
does  Autolycas  figure  in  its  pages;  and 
Green's  catastrophe  is  of  a  gross  and 
clumsy  sort.  Pandosto  unwittingly  falls 
in  love  with  his  own  daughter,  and  then 
moved  with  desperate  thoughts,  and  "to 
close  up  the  comedie  with  a  tragical 
stratageme,"  suddenly  commits  suicide : 
Dorastus  carrying  the  "  dead  corps "  of 
his  father-in-law  into  Bohemia  to  be 
"  sumptuouslie  intoombed."  In  this,  aa 
in  other  instances,  Shakespeare  found 
his  subject  common  frieze  and  left  it 
cloth  of  gold.  As  for  the  other  sources 
of  The  Winter's  Tale,  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt 
conjectures  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
"had  an  eye"  to  Gascoigne's  paraphrase 
of  the  Phcenissa  of  Earipides,  presented  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  1566,  and  have  found  hints 
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for  the  character  of  Antoljcns  in  New- 
bery's  Book  of  Dives  Pragmaticus,  1563. 

There  is  no  edition  of  The  Winter's 
Tale  earlier  than  that  of  the  folio  in 
1623.  The  comedy  is  believed  to  have 
been  represented  by  the  king's  players 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1611,  and  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1618.  Ten  years 
later  The  Winter's  Tale  was  performed 
at  Whitehall  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Dachess  of  Richmond  in  the  king's 
absence.  An  entry  in  the  papers  of  Sir 
H.  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels  at  this 
time,  relates  to  a  public  representation  of 
the  comedy  in  August,  1623.  "  For  the 
king's  players  :  An  old  play  called  Winter's 
Tale,  formerly  allowed  of  by  Sir  George 
Bucke,  and  likewise  by  me,  on  Mr. 
Heminges  his  worde  that  ther  was  nothing 
profane  added  or  performed,  though  the 
allowed  booke  was  missinge;  and  there- 
fore I  returned  it  without  a  fee,  this  19fch 
of  August,  1623."  Hemmings,  the  actor, 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  king's  troop 
of  players. 

The    stage    of    the   Restoration    knew 
nothing  of    The  Winter's  Tale.     It   was 
indeed  many  long  years  before  the  play 
found  its  way  again  to  the  theatre  ;  appa- 
rently   it    had    been   forgotten   alike   by 
players  and  public.     At  last,  on  the  loth 
January,  1741,  the  playbill  of    the  little 
theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields  announced  a 
performance  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  "  written 
by  Shakespeare;  not  acted  one   hundred 
years."      Mr.   Giffard,  the  manager,    ap- 
peared as  Leontes,  his  wife  as  Hermione, 
his  son  as  Florizel ;  Miss  Hippisley  was 
the   Perdita    of    the    night;    Mr.    Yates 
played  Autolycus.      The  theatre   had  no 
license  ;  it  professed  to  be  a  concert-room, 
the  bills  describing  it  as  "  the  late  theatre 
in  Ayliffe  Street."     It  was  pretended  that 
the  public  paid  only  to  listen  to  a  concert 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  that 
the    theatrical    performances   by   persons 
*'  for  their  diversion,"  taking  place  between 
the  parts  of  the  concert,  were  presented 
gratis.     In  this  way  the   manager  hoped 
to    evade    the    provisions    of     the    New 
Licensing  Act,     It  was  not  thought  worth 
while   to    interfere  with   him    for    some 
seasons  ;  but  his  enterprise  was  practically 
ruined  by  the   extraordinary   success   of 
David  Garrick,  who  first  appeared  in  the 
Goodman's   Fields   Theatre  on  the   19th 
October,    1741.      The    patentees    of    the 
western     theatres,    alarmed    at    the    de- 
parture    of     their     audiences     eastward, 
threatened  Giffard  with  legal  proceedings. 


and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  Garrick's 
services.  Presently  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  close  his  theatre. 

Particulars  of  the  performance  of  The 
Winter's  Tale  in  Goodman's  Fields  cannot 
be  related,  but  apparently  the  poet's  text 
was  respected,  and  success  attended  the 
representation.  At  any  rate,  a  revival  of 
the  play  now  took  place  at  Co  vent  Garden. 
The  Winter's  Tale  enjoyed  five  perform- 
ances on  successive  nights  in  November, 
1741,  and  was  repeated  in  the  following 
January.  The  Hermione  was  IMrs.  Horton ; 
Chapman  played  Autolycus,  and  Hippisley, 
a  very  popular  actor  of  low  comedy, 
appeared  as  the  clown. 

Hitherto  The  Winter's  Tale  had  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  adapters.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  veryfew  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
which,  after  the  great  storm  raised  by  the 
Puritans,  so  ruinous  to  so  many  plays, 
players,  and  play-house?,  had  succeeded  in 
creeping  back  in  an  undamaged  condition 
to  the  theatre.  But  in  the  year  1754,  a 
certain  Irish  gentleman,  Mr.  McNamara 
Morgan,  a  close  friend  of  Spranger 
Barry,  the  famous  actor,  operated 
cruelly  upon  the  comedy,  cutting  it 
down  into  a  two- act  farce  called  Flo- 
rizel and  Perdita,  or  The  Sheepshearing. 
From  this  production  both  Leontes  and 
Hermione  are  omitted,  and  of  course  the 
earlier  acts  of  the  comedy  are  dispensed 
with.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Bithynia.  Large 
additions  are  made  to  the  character  of 
Autolycus,  and  Perdita  sings  a  new  song, 
"  Come,  come,  my  good  shepherds,  our  flocks 
we  must  shear."  Little  attempt  is  made 
to  blend  the  new  matter  with  the  old,  and 
Mr.  Morgan's  humour  is  often  coarse  and 
dull  enough,  Autolycus  kisses  the  bride, 
Perdita,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  and  then 
sings  a  song  he  professes  to  have  made 
"extrnmpery"on  the  occasion.  The  success 
enjoyed  by  this  farce  was  perhaps  chiefly 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fact  that 
the  admired  Barry  played  Florizel,  while 
his  pupil,  pretty  Miss  Nossiter,  appeared 
as  Perdita.  Mr.  Morgan's  adaptation, 
however,  was  repeated  in  subsequent 
seasons,  and  became  almost  a  stock  after- 
piece. At  the  Haymarket,  in  1777,  an 
extended  version  of  the  play  was  repre- 
sented, with  matter  restored  from  Shakes- 
peare and  interpolations  from  Garrick's 
acting  edition  of  The  Winter's  Tale. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Garrick 
was  moved  by  any  real  reverence  for 
Shakespeare  at  any  time.  The  success 
of     Mr.    Morgan's    handiwork    probably 
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prompted  his  manipulation  of  The  Winter's 
Tale ;  but  Garrick  had  a  sort  o£  alacrity 
in  tinkering  Shakespeare.  On  the  21st 
January,  1756,  he  produced  "  a  comedy 
altered  from  Shakespeare  called  The  Win- 
ter's Tale,  or  Florizel  and  Perdita,"  with 
"  a  farce  called  Catharine  and  Petruchio, 
altered  from  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew ; " 
and  the  two  mangled  plays  were  performed 
together  twelve  nights.  Yet  in  a  prologue 
to  the  altered  Winter's  Tale,  Garrick 
professed : 

'Tis  my  chief  -wish,  my  joy,  my  only  plan, 
To  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man. 

It  is  clear,  as  a  critic  has  noted,  tha^' 
Garrick  had  lost  not  a  drop  merely,  but  a 
whole  tun  of  the  poet  in  the  instance  under 
mention.  ISTor  was  he  happier  in  his 
statement  that  the  original  play  had  long 
lain  by,  forsaken.  It  was  convenient  to 
forget  the  revivals  at  Goodman's  Pields 
and  Covent  Garden,  in  1741  and  1742. 
Bat  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years  which 
occurs  in  The  Winter's  Tale  troubled 
Garrick,  as  it  has  never  troubled  anyone 
else.  It  jarred  with  his  regard  for  classi- 
cality  and  the  unities ;  moreover,  he  had 
great  faith  in  himself  as  an  improver  of 
Shakespeare.  Accordingly  he  suppressed 
the  earlier  acts  of  the  original,  and  com- 
menced his  version  of  the  play  with  a  long 
speech  by  Camillo,  narrating  the  jealousy 
of  Leontes,  the  death  of  Hermione,  and 
the  abandonment  of  Perdita.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  statement  that  Leontes  is 
expected  to  arrive  presently  in  Bithynia. 
The  ground  is  thus  cleared  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  acts  of  the  original ;  but  much  flat 
and  dull  matter  of  Garrick's  own  con- 
triving is  introduced,  by  way  of  explanation 
and  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  more 
comic  scenes.  The  adaptation  obtained 
success  in  performance,  and  kept  its  place 
upon  the  stage  for  many  years.  It  was 
perhaps  represented  for  the  last  time  in 
1795.  Garrick  played  finely  as  Leontes, 
although  by  omitting  the  first  two  acts  of 
the  original  he  had  greatly  diminished 
the  importance  and  effectiveness  of  the 
character.  He  was  careful,  however,  to  add 
new  speeches  to  the  statue  scene,  to  afford 
Leontes  some  opportunity  for  passionate 
and  elocutionary  display.  The  Hermione 
was  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  leading  tragic 
actress  of  the  time ;  Yates  resumed  the 
part  of  Autolycus;  Holland  appeared  as 
Plorizel,  and  Woodward  as  the  clown.  It 
was  said  of  Mrs.  Gibber,  that  her  "  neat 
simplicity  in  singing  a  song  made  Perdita 
appear  of  the  greatest  consequence."  This 


song  seems  to  have  been  "  Come,  come, 
my  good  shepherds,"  borrowed  from 
Morgan's  version  of  the  comedy.  In 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale  is 
related  to  have  praised  highly  Garrick's 
talent  for  light  gay  poetry,  quoting  the 
song  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  dwelling 
"  with  peculiar  pleasure  "  on  the  line  : 

I'd  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor. 

Thereupon  Johnson  observed  :  "  Nay,  my 
dear  lady,  this  will  never  do.  Poor  David  ! 
Smile  with  the  simple?  What  folly  is 
that !  And  who  would  feed  with  the  poor 
that  can  help  it  ?  No,  no  ;  let  me  smile 
with  the  wise  and  feed  with  the  rich  ! " 
Boswell  reports  that  he  repeated  this  sally 
to  Garrick,  and  "wondered  to  find  his 
sensibility  as  a  writer  not  a  little  irritated 
by  it."  Garrick  was  probably  less  irritated 
than  Boswell  imagined.  Mrs.  Thrale  had 
incorrectly  quoted  Morgan's  song.  There 
is  nothing  so  very  foolish  in  the  original 
lines : 

The  giant  Ambition  we  never  can  dread ; 
Oar  roofs  are  too  low  for  so  lofty  a  head : 
Content  and  sweet  cheerfulness  open  our  door; 
They  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor. 

Garrick's  acting  version  long  banished 
the  original  text  from  the  stage.  In  1771, 
however,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for 
one  night  only.  The  Winter's  Tale  was 
performed,  "as  written  by  Shakespeare." 
The  words  "  Not  acted  for  thirty  years," 
headed  the  playbills.  The  occasion  was 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hull,  an  actor  of  no 
great  capacity,  who  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Theatrical  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Dis- 
tressed Players.  On  the  night  in  question 
he  "  doubled  "  the  parts  of  Camillo  and 
the  Chorus.  Smith,  to  be  afterwards 
famous  as  Charles  Surface,  figured  as 
Leontes ;  Perdita  was  played  by  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Balkley;  Quick  appeared 
as  the  clown,  a  part  he  subsequently  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Autolycus.  For  the 
benefit  of  Woodward,  in  1774,  Garrick's 
alteration  was  played  with  a  farce,  The 
Citizen,  and  a  pantomime,  The  Sylphs,  in 
addition.  The  entertainment,  we  are  told, 
attracted  considerable  attention,  the  per- 
formance of  three  plays  on  the  same  night 
being  at  that  time  a  most  unusual  occur- 
rence. 

A  famous  Perdita  appeared  upon  the 
scene  in  1779,  when  Garrick's  alteration, 
after  a  rest  of  some  ten  years,  was  re- 
produced at  Drury  Lane,  Mrs.  Mary 
Robinson   had  been   three  years   on   the 
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stage,  and  had  successfully  persoaated 
Juliet,  Viola,  and  Ophelia,  and  other 
heroines  of  the  poetic  drama.  It  is  well 
known  how  the  fascinations  of  her  Perdita 
brought  to  her  feet  a  real  prince,  if  a  very 
false  lover.  His  affection  lasted  little 
longer  than  a  year.  The  Winter's  Tale 
had  been  represented  by  royal  command. 
As  Perdita  entered  the  green-room,  the 
jovial  Mr.  Smith,  the  Leontes  of  the  night, 
complimented  her  upon  her  appearance. 
"  By  Heaven,"  he  cried,  "  you  will  make  a 
conquest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  you 
look  handsomer  than  ever  !  "  The  prince 
wrote  letters  to  the  actress,  subscribing 
himself  "Plorizel."  He  sent  her  a  small 
paper  heart — the  material  was  significant 
of  his  own  worthlessness  and  flimsiness. 
On  one  side  was  written,  "  Je  ne  change 
qu'en  mourant ; "  on  the  other  a  free  trans- 
lation, "  Unalterable  to  my  Perdita  through 
life."  The  gentleman  did  protest  too 
much.  What  a  mockery  seemed  his  vows 
of  passion,  after  a  very  few  months !  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  was 
but  eighteen ;  she  was  two-and-twenty,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother.  She  appeared  sub- 
sequently as  Rosalind  and  Imogen,  and  in 
some  few  other  parts,  but  after  the  season 
of  1779-80,  she  was  no  more  seen  upon 
the  stage.  Mrs.  Hartley,  an  actress  whose 
beauty  was  also  famous,  was  the  Herraione 
of  Drury  Lane  in  1779.  A  performance 
of  Garrick's  adaptation,  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  1783,  was  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
Leontes  of  Henderson  and  the  Hermione 
of  Mrs.  Yates. 

John  Kemble's  revival  of  Shakespeare's 
play  at  Drury  Lane  in  March,  1802,  seems 
to  have  finally  put  to  rout  Garrick's  altera- 
tion. Great  success  attended  the  repre- 
eentation,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
histrionic  force  and  its  scenic  splendour. 
As  Hermione,  Mrs.  Siddons  enjoyed  one 
of  her  greatest  triumphs,  and  the  Leontes 
of  Kemble  received  general  applause. 
Charles  Kemble  appeared  as  Florizel, 
Dowton  as  Antigonus,  John  Bannister  as 
Autolycus,  and  Suett  as  the  clown.  The 
Paulina  of  Mrs.  Powell  was  much  ad- 
mired. "  The  Perdita,"  writes  Boaden  in 
1825,  "was  a  very  delicate  and  pretty 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Hickes,  thus 
much  I  remember  of  her;  but  whether 
she  had  more  or  fewer  requisites  than 
other  candidates  for  this  lovely  character, 
I  am  now  unable  to  decide."  After  Her- 
mione Mrs,  Siddons  undertook  no  new 
characters  :  she  was  content  to  repeat  her 
performances  of  familiar  parts.    Campbell 


suggests  that  she  had  long  foreseen  the 
success  in  store  for  her  Hermione,  but  had 
prudently  reserved  the  character  for  "  the 
years  of  her  professional  appearance  when 
her  form  was  become  too  matronly  for  the 
personation  of  juvenile  heroines.  *'  At 
the  same  time,"  he  continues,  "  she  still 
had  beauty  enough  left  to  make  her  so 
perfect  in  the  statue  scene  that  assuredly 
there  was  never  such  a  representation  of 
Hermione.  Mrs.  Yates  had  a  sculptu- 
resque beauty  that  suited  the  statue,  I 
have  been  told,  as  long  as  it  stood  still ; 
but  when  she  had  to  speak  the  charm  was 
broken,  and  the  spectators  wished  her 
back  to  her  pedestal.  Mrs.  Siddons  looked 
the  statue  even  to  literal  illusion ;  and 
whilst  the  drapery  hid  her  lower  limbs,  it 
showed  a  beauty  of  head,  neck,  shoulders 
and  arms,  that  Praxiteles  might  have 
studied.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  everyone  who 
saw  her  when  she  burst  from  the  sem- 
blance of  sculpture  into  motion,  and 
embraced  her  daughter  Perdita,  must  throb 
at  the  recollection."  Boaden  describes 
her  as  resembling  "  one  of  the  noblest 
statues  that  Grecian  taste  ever  invented 
....  The  drapery  was  ample  in  its  folds, 
and  seemingly  stony  in  its  texture.  Upon 
the  magical  words  pronounced  by  Paulina, 
'  Music,  awake  her  :  strike  ! '  the  sudden 
action  of  the  head  absolutely  startled, 
as  though  such  a  miracle  had  really 
vivified  the  marble ;  and  the  descent  from 
the  pedestal  was  equally  graceful  and 
affecting." 

An  accident  occurring  during  one  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  performances  of  Hermione 
had  "very  nearly,"  as  she  expressed  it, 
"  terminated  all  her  exertions."  She 
wrote  describing  the  matter  to  her  friend 
Mrs.  FitzHugh.  "Whilst  I  was  standing 
for  the  statue  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  my 
drapery  flew  over  the  lamps  that  were 
placed  behind  my  pedestal ;  it  caught  fire, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the  scene- 
men,  who  most  humanely  crept  on  his 
knees  and  extinguished  it,  without  my 
knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  I  might 
have  been  burnt  to  death,  or,  at  all  events, 
I  should  have  been  frightened  out  of  my 
senses.  Surrounded  as  I  was  with  muslin, 
the  flame  would  have  run  like  wildfire. 
The  bottom  of  the  train  was  entirely 
burned.  But  for  the  man's  promptitude 
it  would  seem  as  if  my  fate  would  have 
been  inevitable.  I  have  well  rewarded 
the  good  man,  and  I  regard  my  deliverance 
as  a  most  gracious  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence."    The  Ecenemau   had   troubles  of 
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Tiis  own,  and  the  grateful  actress  "was  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  serving  him. 
His  son,  a  soldier,  had  deserted,  and  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  very  severe  punish- 
ment. In  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Hugh,  Mrs.  Siddons  mentions  her  efforts 
on  his  behalf.  "  I  have  written  myself 
almost  blind  for  the  last  three  days, 
worrying  everybody  to  get  a  poor  young 
man,  who  otherwise  bears  a  most  excellent 
character,  saved  from  the  disgrace  and 
hideous  torture  of  the  lash,  to  which  he 
has  exposed  himself.  I  hope  to  God  I 
shall  succeed.  It  is  the  son  of  the  man, 
by  me  ever  to  be  blest,  who  saved  my  life 
in  The  Winter's  Tale.  The  business  has 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  if  I 
attain  my  purpose  I  shall  be  richly  paid." 

A  later  Hermione  was  Miss  Somerville, 
better  known  perhaps  as  Mrs.  Bunn ;  while 
John  Kemble's  part  of  Leontes  was  as- 
sumed in  due  season  by  Young  and 
Macready,  A  reproduction  of  the  comedy 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1823  was  prefaced  by 
the  announcement:  "Not  acted  eighteen 
years."  The  cast  included  Macready  and 
Mrs.  Bunn ;  Wallack  appeared  as  Plorizel ; 
Munden  as  Autolycus;  Harley  as  the 
clown ;  Mrs.  W.  West  as  Perdita ;  and 
Mrs.  Glover  as  Paulina.  Macready  had 
first  undertaken  the  character  of  Leontes 
at  Bath  in  1815,  -when  he  was  but  two- 
and-twenty.  Assuming  the  direction  of 
Co  vent- Garden.  Theatre  in  1837,  he  com- 
menced his  managerial  career  by  a  careful 
revival  of  The  Winter's  Tale.  Of  his  own 
performance  he  writes  in  his  diary :  "Acted 
Leontes  artist-like,  but  not,  until  the  last 
act,  very  effectively."  The  Winter's  Tale 
was,  of  course,  included  among  the 
Shakespearian  revivals  of  Mr.  Phelps 
during  his  tenancy  of  Sadler's  Wells,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  his  most  successful 
plays.  His  Leontes  was  supported  by  the 
Hermione  of  Mrs.  Warner  in  the  first 
instance ;  at  a  later  date  Miss  Glyn  per- 
sonated the  character. 

Onthe  28th  April,  1856,TheWinter'sTale 
was  presented  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  who  appeared  as  Leontes  to  the 
Hermione  of  Mrs.  Kean.  This  was  one  of 
the  grand  revivals  which  at  the  time  gave 
fame  to  the  theatre,  but  which  Macready, 
in  his  retirement,  justly  criticised  when  he 
said  that  the  text  allowed  to  be  spoken 
was  "more  like  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  spectacles  exhibited  than  the 
scenic  arrangements  an  illustration  of  the 
text."     The  play  seemed  subordinated  to 


the  scene-painter  and  stage-decorator; 
the  picture  was  overwhelmed  by  its  frame. 
The  poet's  text,  however,  was  strictly 
followed.  Mr.  Cole,  the  biographer  of 
Charles  Kean,  hints,  indeed,  that  both 
Kemble  and  Macready  had  availed  them- 
selves of  Garrick's  additions  to  the  dialogue 
of  the  last  scene.  "  As  actors,  they  thought 
the  parts  of  Hermione  and  Leontes  height- 
ened by  having  more  to  say  at  the  close." 
In  an  address  to  the  public  issued  on  the 
eve  of  the  revival,  Mr,  Kean  stated  that 
he  had  sought  "  by  the  united  accessories 
of  painting,  music,  and  architecture,  in 
conjunction  with  the  rapid  movements  and 
multiplied  life  which  belong  to  the  stage 
alone,  to  re-embody  the  past,  trusting  that 
the  combination  might  be  considered  less 
an  exhibition  of  pageantry  appealing  to  the 
eye  than  an  illustration  of  history  ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding."  Further, 
he  urged  that  although  spectacular  effects 
had  been  introduced,  it  had  only  been 
where  such  were  in  accordance  with  the 
S'-ibject  and  incidents  of  the  play.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  these  "  spec- 
tacular effects  "  were  certainly  excessive, 
and  that  the  homeliness  and  simplicity  of 
the  theme  oftentimes  suffered  from  the 
weight  of  ornamentation  and  embellish- 
ment it  was  compelled  to  carry.  But  Mr. 
Kean  was  not  only  an  actor,  he  was  also 
an  antiquarian  and  a  devotee  of  mise-en- 
scene,  of  stage  costume  and  upholstery.  He 
was  not  deterred  by  the  chronological 
contradictions  of  the  original,  which  in- 
clude reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  to 
Christian  burial,  to  an  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  an  Italian  painter  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  discrepancies  notwith- 
standing, he  aimed  at  accuracy  of  dresses, 
furniture,  and  fittings.  Viewing  the  in- 
cident of  the  decision  pronounced  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  as  "  the  pivot  on  which 
the  story  revolved,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
whole  fabric,"  he  adopted  as  the  period  of 
the  play  a  time  when  Syracuse,  according 
to  Thucydides,  had  from  a  mere  Doric 
colony  increased  in  magnificence  to  a 
position  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
Athens  herself  at  the  summit  of  her 
political  prosperity.  "An  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded,"  wrote  Mr.  Kean,  "  of  re- 
producing a  classical  era,  and  placing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  tableaux 
vivants  of  the  private  and  public  life  of  the 
Greeks,  when  the  arts  flourished  to  per- 
fection," &c.  Accordingly  the  first  scene 
represented  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Syracuse,  with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
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the  foreground.  In  the  second  scene  a 
royal  banquet  of  the  period  was  exhibited : 
Leontes  and  his  gaests,  costumed  to  re- 
semble the  figures  on  ancient  vases, 
and  crowned,  with  chaplets  of  roses  in 
classical  fashion,  reclined  upon  couches 
amid  a  crowd  of  attendants,  slaves,  cup- 
bearers, female  water-carriers,  and  boys 
"  variously  employed."  Musicians  played 
a  hymn  to  Apollo,  believed  to  be  of 
authentic  Greek  origin,  and  thirty-six 
ballet-girls,  representing  youthful  warriors 
in  complete  armour,  performed  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  Pyrrhic  dance  with  much 
brandishing  of  javelins  and  beating  of 
shields.  The  second  act  reproduced  the 
GynsBconitis,  or  women's  apartments  of  the 
palace.  The  prison  scene  was  "  one  of  the 
Latomife,  or  dungeons  of  Syracuse  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  rock,  and  known  as  the 
Ear  of  Dionysius."  In  the  third  act  ap- 
peared the  public  theatre  of  Syracuse,  with 
its  tiers  of  benches  and  crowds  of  spec- 
tators; the  ark  or  chest  conveying  the 
oracle  from  Delphi  was  derived  from  an 
Egyptian  example  and  a  Pompeian  paint- 
ing. Bithynia  was  substituted  for  Bohemia, 
not  so  much  out  of  regard  for  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer's  suggestion,  as  because  the  change 
enabled  the  manager  to  represent  the 
costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
"  at  a  corresponding  period,  associated  so 
intimately  with  Greece,  and  acquiring 
additional  interest  from  close  proximity 
to  the  Homeric  kingdom  of  Troy."  The 
existence  of  a  bear  in  the  East  to  eat  up 
Antigonus  was  justified  by  a  reference  to 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings.  Time,  as  Chorus,  no  longer  ap- 
peared a  bald-headed  elder,  armed  with 
scythe  and  hour-glass,  but  as  the  Cronos 
of  the  Greekp,  a  winged  figure  classically 
draped,  bearing  a  key  and  sceptre.  An 
allegorical  tableau  denoted  the  lapse  of 
years  between  the  events  of  the  third  and 
fourth  acts :  clouds  filled  the  stage,  dis- 
persing to  reveal  Selene  or  Luna  in  her  car, 
attended  by  the  stars,  all  personified  by 
living  figures.  These  groups  were  imita- 
tive of  Greek  bas-reliefs  relating  to  En- 
dymion,  and  of  paintings  found  in  tombs 
at  Canosa,  &c.  The  chariot  of  Phoebus 
next  arose,  encircled  by  a  blaze  of  light ; 
the  horses,  of  life  size,  modelled  with 
great  spirit ;  the  design  a  reproduction  of 
the  central  group  on  Flaxman's  Shield  of 
Achilles.  In  the  fourth  act  was  presented 
a  pastoral  scene  in  Bithynia  with  a  distant 
view  of  the  city  of  Nicroa  on  the  lake 
Ascania,  and  the  chain  of  lofty  mountains 


known  as  the  Mysian  Olympus.  For  the 
original  "dance  of  twelve  rustics  habited 
as  Satyrs,"  was  substituted  a  Dionysiac 
festival  by  three  hundred  grotesque 
dancers  and  posture  makers,  to  the  music 
of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drums.  Maidens, 
garlanded  with  ivy,  waved  the  thyrsus  on 
high,  or  carried  baskets  of  flowers  or 
fruit.  Men  wearing  masks,  with  goat  or 
deerskins  round  their  loins,  their  bodies 
smeared  with  ochre  or  vermilion,  danced 
wildly,  shrieked  piercingly,  signifying 
extravagant  joy  or  boisterous  intoxication. 
In  the  last  act  were  views  of  the  Palace 
Gardens  of  Leontes,  from  a  drawing  found 
at  Herculaneum,  and  of  the  tombs  of 
Syracuse.  This  elaborately  ornate  repre- 
sentation of  The  Winter's  Tale  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause ;  the  revival  ran 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  nights.  It 
was  very  beautiful  and  interesting  in  its 
way ;  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  to 
perfect  all  the  details  and  accessories  of  the 
performance ;  but  the  beauty  and  the 
interest  did  not  arise  naturally  out  of 
Shakespeare's  comedy;  the  painstaking 
seemed  in  truth  altogether  apart  from 
the  purpose  of  playing.  The  Leontes  and 
Hermione  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Polixenes  of  Mr.  Ryder,  the 
Autolycus  of  Harley,  and  the  Perdita  of 
Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq.  For  the  first  time, 
Florizel  was  personated  by  an  actress — 
Miss  Heath.  Mamillius,  It  may  be  noted, 
was  represented  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  a 
child  of  very  tender  age  ;  Miss  Kate  Terry 
appearing  as  the  servant  to  the  old 
shepherd. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

What  would  happen,  I  ask  myself,  not 
without  an  inward  qualm,  if  anything  were 
to  go  wrong  with  the  "  points "  of  this 
fanny  little  "  Chemin  de  fer  Funiculaire," 
that  descends  well-like  from  high-perched 
Lausanne  to  its  little  lake-side  supplement 
at  Ouchy  ?  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
question,  and  puts  itself  to  you  somewhat 
importunately  as  you  look,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  bottom  of  your  rapidly  descend- 
ing bucket,  and  see  the  ascending  bucket 
coming  as  rapidly  up  in  a  direct  line  from 
under  you.  You  are  within  say  fifty 
yards  of  the  seemingly  inevitable  collision, 
when,  suddenly,  without  any  apparent 
suggestion  or  impulse  from  without,  the 
two  trains  seem  to  become  aware  of  each 
other's  approach.      There  is   no  clamour 
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of  -whistling,  or  bugling,  or  signalling  of 
any  kind ;  no  waving  of  red  flags  or 
green  flags  ;  no  velveteen  or  corduroy 
porter  sitting  upon  the  lever  -which  is  to 
shunt  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  out  of 
the  coming  danger.  Yet  somehow,  just 
at  the  critical  moment,  your  carriage 
takes  a  little  turn  to  the  left,  the  as- 
cending carriage  simultaneously  files  off 
to  the  right,  and  in  another  minnte  we 
have  rattled  past  each  other,  and  have 
filed  back  right  and  left  into  the  single 
track  again. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  little  opera- 
tion. All  the  prettier  perhaps  for  that 
slight  titillation  of  the  nerves  which  it  is  so 
decidedly  calculated  to  produce.  Bat  isn't 
it  just  possible  that  soms  day  the  ingenious 
self-acting  apparatus  may  somehow  omit 
to  "  function,"  and  catastrophe  be  the  re- 
sult ?  Mr.  Neville  says  no,  and  points  out 
to  me,  that  there  is  really  no  apparatus  at 
all ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the 
rails  of  the  up  and  down  line  are  laid  on 
the  same  sleepers,  the  left-hand  rail  of  each 
just  two  or  three  inches  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  right-hand  rail  of  the  other,  the 
two  roads  are  really  q-uite  distinct,  though 
not  qnite  separate,  thronghout.  They 
separate  altogether  halfway  down  to  allow 
the  trains  to  pass,  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  little  npright  drums  keeping  the 
rope  by  which  they  are  raised  and  lowered 
in  its  proper  place  round  the  curves.  But 
there  is  no  exchange  of  metals,  nor  are  any 
points  required  ;  and  when  the  train  which 
has  just  passed  ns  comes  down  again,  and 
meets  ours  on  its  way  up,  each  will  turn  to 
its  right  hand  instead  of  its  left,  and  return 
along  the  same  road  by  which  it  came. 
Asked  the  reason  of  this  curious  complica- 
tion, which  surely  can  hardly  have  been 
devised  with  the  mere  design  of  startling 
nervous  travellers,  Mr.  Neville  replies 
briefly : 

"  Cheaper— Tunnel." 

And  as  he  speaks  we  drop  into  darkness 
again,  and  I  have  just  time  to  realise  the 
fact  that  a  well  which  is  only  just  big 
enough  to  hold  one  bucket  is  thus  cleverly 
made  to  serve  perfectly  well  for  two,  and 
pay  Swiss  thrift  a  high  mental  compli- 
ment accordingly. 

The  Rope  Railway  is  indeed  a  curious 
little  work  altogether,  with  its  mile  or  so 
of  well-like,  almost  perpendicular-looking 
tunnel,  its  open  crossing  place,  its  two 
little  stations  each  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  its  respective  terminus,  so 
that  one  stoppage  may  serve  for  both,  its 


neat  little  omnibus  carriages,  and  its  big 
cellar  under  the  upper  terminus,  where  the 
"handle  "is.  Something  like  a  handle  it 
is  too  !  Fancy  a  huge  "  drum  "  close  upon 
twenty  yards  rownd,  with  a  bright  steel 
cable  wound  nearly  a  hundred  times  round 
it,  and  a  mighty  water-engine  to  wind  and 
unwind  it,  with  a  smart  little  three  hundred 
horse  power  steam-engine  to  take  its  place 
when  the  water  fails,  as  it  sometimes 
does.  The  cable  looks  terribly  slight,  too, 
in  spite  of  its  hundred  and  fourteen 
strands.  But  steel  ropes  are  strong,  and, 
moreover,  as  the  civil  guard  points  out  to 
us,  the  bottom  carriage  of  each  train  has  a 
tremendous  break,  that  by  the  mere  turn- 
ing of  a  handle  lifts  the  carriage  off  its 
wheels  altogether,  and  transforms  it  bodily 
into  a  sledge.  So  I  suppose  we  should 
stop  short  of  the  lake  even  if  it  did  give 
way. 

As  it  is  we  stop  rather  shorter  of  it  than 
we  could  perhaps  have  wished.  It  is 
warm  up  yonder  on  the  broad  terrace  that 
overhangs  the  town,  where  the  wide  pano- 
ramaof  sunny  vineyard,  andred-roofed  villa, 
and  still  pale  blue  lake,  and  rugged  snow- 
crested  mountain,  spreads  itself  mile  npon 
mile  in  front  and  on  either  hand ;  where 
the  broad-leaved  planes  give  a  fragrant 
shelter,  and  the  breeze  from  the  distant 
glaciers  rushes  through  them  and  fans 
you  pleasantly  with  its  cool  breath.  But 
down  here  in  Ouchy  the  shade  is  gone, 
the  breeze  seems  somehow  to  have  lost  its 
power,  and  the  hot  noonday  sun  beats 
down  with  almost  tropical  fierceness.  We 
have  somehow  too  got  hold  of  a  false  idea 
that  the  terminus  of  the  Rope  Railway 
must  needs  be  close  to  the  pier  from  which, 
we  are  to  embark  for  Bouveret,  and  have 
brought  various  small  articles  with  us 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  left 
behind.  So  when  we  find  that  we  have 
a  good  half  mile  to  tramp  in  the  broiling 
sun,  and  over  a  road  made  entirely  of 
loose  shingle,  or  some  substitute  for  it 
a  little  more  dreadfnl  than  the  original, 
we  begin  to  wish  that  we  had  let  the 
Rope  Railway  alone,  and  had  come  down 
like  the  rest  of  our  party  in  the  hotel 
omnibus.  However,  there  is  no  help  for 
it  now.  The  task  has  to  be  done,  and  done 
quickly,  for  yonder  is  the  boat  steaming 
swiftly  across  the  lake  towards  us  from 
Evian.  If  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves  we 
shall  be  too  late,  and  shall  find  ourselves 
left  behind,  luggageless,  shepherdless,  for- 
lorn. Mr.  Neville,  it  must  be  confessed, 
does  not  seem  to  regard  this  contingency 
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in  anything  like  the  aspect  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  us — positively  proposes, 
indeed,  that  we  shall  deliberately  break 
our  bonds,  give  the  shepherd  the  slip,  and 
take  our  own  way  henceforth.  At  which 
audacious  suggestion  poor  Mrs.  Crumpel- 
home,  crimson,  breathless,  crunching 
desperately  through  the  heavy  shingle  on 
tender  feet  quite  unaccustomed,  to  such 
cruel  experiences,  stops  short  for  a  moment, 
and  plying  vigorously  the  big  black  fan 
that  hangs  from  her  ample  girdle,  looks 
up  questioningly  at  me. 

"  My  dear — really — do  you  think " 

But  what  I  think  matters  very  little. 
So  far  as  Dick  and  I  are  concerned,  our 
choice  in  the  matter  is  the  choice  of  the 
historic  Hobson.  If  we  desert  our  shep- 
herd, who  will  fold  us  by  night  or  feed  us 
by  day  ?  I  give  one  good  gulp,  banish 
the  pleasant  picture  from  my  mental 
eyes,  seize  poor  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne  by 
the  arm,  and  hurry  her  off  once  more. 
And  so,  just  as  our  anxious  shepherd 
has  given  us  up,  and  is  joining  the  rest 
of  his  flock  in  despair,  we  exchange  the 
crunching  stones  for  the  comparatively 
smooth  planks  of  the  pier,  and  scrambling 
across  the  gangway  at  the  very  moment  it 
is  about  to  be  withdrawn,  find  ourselves 
safe  on  board  the  steamer. 

And  two  delicious  hours  we  have  as  we 
glide  along  over  the  blue  waters,  past 
Vevey,  and  Clarens,  and  Montreux,  and 
Chillon.  We  are  not  enthusiastic  over 
the  famous  castle.  In  the  eyes  of  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  us,  indeed,  it  is  not 
famous  at  all,  for  we  hear  of  it,  as  we  see 
it,  for  the  first  time.  Miss  Lydyer,  certainly, 
is  quite  prepared  to  gush  freely  about  the 
poor  dear  prisoner,  you  know.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  some  years  since  her  memory 
was  exercised  in  the  way  of  learning  by 
rote,  and  the  quotation  she  was  so  carefully 
getting  up  this  morning  from  the  ragged 
Byron  in  the  salon  of  our  hotel  does  not 
turn  out  quite  correctly.  She  has  hardly 
time  to  inform  us  how  her  "hair  grew 
white  in  a  single  night,"  when  a  horrified 
"Oh,  Miss  Lydyer  ! "  bursts  simultaneously 
from  the  lips  of  the  two  improvable  young 
ladies.  Poor  Miss  Lydyer's  anxiously 
anticipated  effect  is  a  little  marred,  but 
she  is  not  going  to  give  up  without  a 
struggle.  Grey,  was  it?  Really?  Bat 
then  she  is  quite  sure  it  was  a  single  night, 
and  how  will  the  improvable  young  ladies 
make  that  rhyme  ?  Which  rash  line  of 
defence  completes  her  discomfiture — and 
our  own.  For  the  improvable  young  ladies 


jump  promptly  at  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  question,  and  for  the  moment  it 
seems  likely  that  we  shall  be  favoured 
with  a  recital  of  the  entire  poem,  which 
even  as  the  improvable  ones  give  it,  with 
a  thoughtful  omission  of  the  stops,  is 
likely  to  last  some  time. 

But  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  second 
stanza,  Checksuit,  who  is  not  troubled  with 
any  superfluous  delicacy,  breaks  in  with 
the  demand,  if  the  three  parties  had  seven 
"  pillers "  between  them  what  more  did 
they  want  ?  And  before  the  improvable 
ones  are  able  to  collect  their  scattered 
wits  even  so  far  as  to  understand  the 
general  laugh  that  follows,  their  oppor- 
tunity is  finally  lost.  All  this  time  the 
citizen  in  the  goatee  retains  a  thoughtful 
expression,  and  as  Mr.  Dorling  now  puts 
in  an  appearance  from  the  saloon  below, 
where  he  has  been  refreshing  the  inner 
shepherd  with  a  slight  luncheon,  demands 
of  him  whether  that's  a  place  that  oughter 
be  seen  ? 

And  here  Mr.  Dorling  is  in  a  little 
difficulty.  It  will  hardly  do  to  admit 
that  our  programme  has  deliberately 
ignored  any  really  orthodox  feature  of  our 
route;  yet  to  pooh-pooh  Chillon  and  its 
prisoner  altogether  is  hardly  practicable. 
The  castle  is  interesting,  he  admits,  and  a 
good  many  people  visit  it,  but  not  so  many 
now,  the  shepherd  thinks,  as  formerly. 
And  has  the  citizen  observed  the  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  water  ?  That  curious 
cloudy  white  that  spreads  out  just  here 
into  the  lake  is  caused  by  the  snowy 
current  of  the  Rhone,  which,  as  the 
citizen  may  perhaps  have  heard — and  so 
the  skilful  shepherd  glides  gently  off  into 
a  safer  topic.  Still  the  citizen  in  the  goatee 
is  not  quite  happy.  He  follows  carefully 
all  that  the  wily  shepherd  tells  him  of 
the  effect  of  half-melted  snow  upon  the 
stream  ;  of  the  current  that  is  supposed 
to  flow  unmingled  all  through  the  long 
Geneva  lake ;  of  the  gradual  shoaling  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  lake  from, 
deposit,  and  the  vast  depth  of  its  general 
waters;  and  the  rush  with  which  the 
stream  flows  out  at  the  lower  end,  and  all 
the  rest.  But  through  it  all  there  is  in 
his  mind  an  evident  sense  of  a  duty  un- 
performed ;  and  as  the  boat  at  length 
sweeps  round  to  the  Bouveret  landing- 
place,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  throng 
towards  the  gangway,  ho  remains  alone  by 
the  opposite  bulwark  still  looking  out 
towards  the  now  distant  castle.  Then  a 
thought  strikes  him. 
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"  Wal— =-guessIVe  seen  it,"  he  says  aloud, 
and  turns  away  satisfied. 

And  now  we  in  our  turn  make  an  un- 
pleasant discovery.  We  left  Ouchy  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  all  through  the  lake 
journey  it  has  really  been  much  too  lovely 
on  deck  to  think  of  going  below  for  any- 
thing so  mundane  as  luncheon.  Not,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  our 
party  have  fallen  into  this  error.  It 
is  only  our  own  especial  little  party 
■who  have  weakly  preferred  Ferney  to 
fricandeau,  and  now  we  pay  the  penalty. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  scramble  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  broiling  sun  over  the 
little  wilderness  of  empty  rails,  and  in 
and  out  among  the  handful  of  apparently 
deserted  sheds  which  form  the  French 
terminal  station  of  the  great  Simplon 
line.  No  buffet  can  we  find,  and  by-and- 
by  the  shepherd,  who  has  been  transacting 
business  in  one  of  the  remote  sheds  with 
the  gold-laced  chef  de  gare,  comes  out  to 
enquire  what  is  the  matter,  and  at  once 
informs  us  that  there  is  none.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  hurry  here  about  the  despatch 
of  passengers,  so  we  have  still  some  twenty 
minutes  left  in  which  to  scramble  back  on 
the  boat  again,  and  repair  the  omission  as 
best  we  may. 

And  now  we  have  a  couple  of  hours  of 
about  the  slowest  railway  travelling  I  have 
ever  accomplished.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
make  out  we  are  about  five-and-twehty 
miles  from  our  night's  halting-place  at 
Martigny ;  but  we  start  at  half-past  two, 
and  do  not  arrive  till  just  half- past  four 
— or  twelve  miles  and  a  half  an  hour! 
And  it  is  hot,  too.  Oh,  how  hot !  With 
just  wind  enough  to  keep  the  clouds  of 
dust  and  the  masses  of  coal-smoke  drifting 
comfortably  along  by  our  open  windows, 
through  which  they  pass  leisurely  in  a 
steady  stream.  When  we  do  at  last  reach 
Martigny,  and  plough  our  way  through  the 
deep  white  dust  to  our  hotel,  we  are,  as 
Checksuit  puts  it,  just  "done  to  a  turn,"and 
much  too  keen  after  anything  in  the  shape 
of  soap  and  water,  to  have  even  a  thought 
to  spare  for  the  situation  of  our  rooms. 
Then,  when  we  have  "  dug  ourselves 
out,"  we  redescend  into  the  shady  little 
garden  behind  the  hotel  till  dinner  shall 
be  ready. 

And,  by-the-way,  why  docs  not  some 
daring  proprietor  introduce  the  innovation 
of  an  al  fresco  dinner  ?  It  is  not  cool 
even  here  under  the  thick  trees  ;  but  then, 
in  this  stewpan  of  a  valley,  I  don't  suppose 
it  is  or  can   be   cool  anywhere.      But  it 


is  certainly  incomparably  cooler  than  in 
the  low-ceilinged,  crowded,  stifling  salle-a- 
manger,  in  which  we  presently  simmer 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  where  the 
sharp  stroke  on  the  nape  of  your  un- 
lucky neck  from  the  half-opened  window  a 
foot  behind  you  just  serves  to  emphasise 
the  tropical  atmosphere  in  which  the  rest 
of  you  is  rapidly  being  raised  to  a  con- 
siderably higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  various  dishes  set  before  you.  I  am 
pretty  sure,  at  all  events,  that  if  the  ther- 
mometer had  ranged  but  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees  lower,  the  direct  effects  upon  our 
tempers  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
diminished  demand  for  alcoholic  support 
in  one  shape  or  another,  would  at  the 
least  have  gone  far  towards  preserving  us 
from  such  a  very  near  approach  to  a 
battle  royal,  as  this  evening  characterised 
our  proceedings. 

The  first  little  collision  takes  place  upon 
the  question  of  the  hour  for  starting. 
Hitherto  we  have  always  had  a  railway 
or  steamboat  time-table  to  regulate  our 
movements.  But  to-morrow  there  is 
nothing  to  guide  us  but  our  own  sweet 
wills.  And  of  these  there  are  just  five- 
and-forty. 

I  have  been  wondering  what  it  was  that 
for  some  time  past  has  been  shadowing 
our  shepherd's  brow  with  an  additional 
and  apparently  altogether  uncalled-for 
cloud  of  care.  Now  I  know.  Poor 
shepherd  !  He  dines  in  this  same  drafty 
vapour  bath  as  nearly  as  possible  once  a 
fortnight  through  the  season.  This  is,  I 
believe,  either  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  that 
he  has  encountered  the  ordeal  this  year. 
And  each  time  it  is  in  charge  of  a  fresh 
flock ;  and  each  time,  as  he  and  they 
emerge  from  the  torture-chamber  with 
clamorous  symptoms  of  rheumatics  with- 
out and  dyspepsia  within,  he  has  the  same 
pleasant  task  to  perform — to  bring  them 
all  to  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  time 
they  shall  get  up  next  morning. 

The  question  is  hardly  put  before  half- 
a-dozen  different  starting  times  are  pro- 
posed, covering  very  nearly  a  double 
journey  of  the  hands  round  the  clock. 
The  shepherd  himself,  carefully  biding 
his  time  till  the  various  suggestions  have 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  neutralising  each 
other,  points  out  that  in  such  weather  as 
the  present,  the  only  pleasant  time  for 
ascending  the  pass  is  the  cool  of  the  early 
morning,  and  mentions  five  o'clock  as  a 
practical  sort  of  hour.  This  is  promptly 
met  by  Miss  Lydyer,  who,  without  going 
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needlessly  into  the  merits  of  the  case, 
declares  sans  phrase  that  nobody  shall  get 
her  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  so  Mr.  Dorling  need  not 
think  it.  "Whereon  the  rest  of  us  also 
take  to  expressing  our  own  personal  pre- 
dilections with  similar  directness,  and  our 
audience,  which  by  this  time  includes 
pretty  well  the  whole  "  non-conducted " 
clientele  of  the  hotel,  is  treated  to  a 
wrangle  of  some  duration  and  consider- 
able asperity.  Finally,  seven  o'clock  is 
decided  upon  as  a  compromise,  which,  as 
apparently  it  pleases  nobody,  has  at  least 
the  advantage  of  not  adopting  the  views 
of  any  one  member  of  the  party  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rest. 

And  then  we  apply  ourselves  to  the 
grand  difficulty — the  mode  of  convey- 
ance. In  this,  fortunately,  our  little 
party  have  no  personal  concern.  We  are 
among  those  who,  as  our  Excursionist 
somewhat  haughtily  puts  it,  "  choose  to 
travel  by  carriage,"  and  have  already  paid 
our  half-crowns  for  the  additional  accom- 
modation. Some  dozen  or  dozen  and  a 
half  more  have  decided  to  do  the  same; 
but  there  are  still  a  couple  of  dozen  or 
more,  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Manchester,  who  decline  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  extra  payment,  and  purpose 
crossing  the  pass  by  means  of  the  "  mules 
and  guides,"  which,  as  our  Excursionist 
tells  us,  are  to  be  "in  readiness  for  the 
passage  of  the  Tete  Noire,"  and  the  cost 
of  which  is  included  in  our  passage-money. 
Bat  here  an  unexpected  difficulty  arises. 
We  have  not  noticed,  or  if  we  have  noticed, 
have  certainly  not  appreciated,  a  little 
sentence  which  follows  the  above  an- 
nouncement, and  which  informs  us  that 
"  each  passenger  will  be  entitled  to  one 
mule  or  one  guide,"  and  that  "  as  the  pro- 
portion of  guides  to  mules  need  not  exceed 
one  to  three,  very  comfortable  and  con- 
venient arrangements  may  be  made."  When 
we  come  now  to  reduce  this  pleasantly 
sounding  theory  to  practice,  we  find  that 
the  "very  comfortable  and  convenient 
arrangement  "  by  which  a  gross  con- 
tingent of  twenty-four  guides  and  mules 
are  to  be  distributed  among  the  same 
number  of  passengers,  in  the  projwrtion 
of  three  mules  to  a  guide,  is  that  at  least 
six  of  the  twenty-four  passengers  shall 
walk  ! 

What  is  the  final  result  of  the  uproar 
which  follows  this  little  discovery  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
enquire.     The  storm  is  raging  in  ita  fall 


fury  as  we  slip  quietly  away,  and  do  our 
best  to  cool  ourselves  by  a  leisurely  stroll 
in  the  dusk  of  the  hot  close  evening.  It 
is  raging  still  when  we  presently  return, 
a  little  more  hotly,  I  think,  than  when 
we  started.  It  floats  up  in  little  gusts 
through  our  windows  as  we  retire  for 
the  night,  and  even  with  my  dreams  are 
mingled  the  harsh  notes  of  Manchester's 
as  round  denunciations  of  the  whole  affair 
as  an  imposition  and  a  robbery ;  the  sar- 
castic nasal  enquiries  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  goatee  as  to  the  value  in  the  Europian 
market  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  Swiss  guide  ; 
the  steady  undercurrent  of  assurances  from 
the  less  eloquent  but  equally  determined 
main  body  that  none  of  them  mean  to 
walk,  at  all  events  ;  and  the  shrill  tones  of 
the  mischievous  Checksuit  always  ready 
with  some  impish  piece  of  "  chaff "  to 
stir  up  the  turmoil  again  whenever  it 
gives  signs  of  a  momentary  relaxation. 
It  is  settled  at  last  somehow,  for  when 
the  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn  come  steal- 
ing in  at  my  window  next  morning,  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  broken 
up,  and  is  replaced  by  a  party  of  inde- 
pendent tourists,  who  are  wisely  availing 
themselves  of  their  independence  by 
starting  for  the  mountain  while  the  day 
is  yet  fresh  and  cool,  and  the  first  rosy 
flush  not  yet  pink  upon  the  distant 
mountain-tops. 

So  far  as  sleep  goes  we  assuredly  might 
just  as  well  have  been  upon  the  road  our- 
selves, for  even  as  they  start  two  towzled 
heads  are  thrust  from  neighbouring  win- 
dows, and  the  shout  goes  forth  that  their 
owners,  too,  won't  be  long  after  them. 
Half  an  hour  later  "  Bob,"  separated  from 
me  by  the  thickness  of  a  half-inch  deal 
door  and  a  paper  partition,  throws,  appa- 
rently, a  pillow,  or  some  gentle  i-eminder 
of  the  kind,  at  the  head  of  "  Billy,"  his 
sleeping-room  fellow.  Billy  promptly  re- 
taliates ;  the  result  being  a  scrimmage 
which  threatens  to  bring  them  both  bodily 
into  my  apartment,  and  wliich  does  very 
shortly  set  the  irascible  old  gentleman  on 
my  right  thundering  at  the  half-inch  door 
which  guards  my  slumbers  on  the  other 
side  with  the  demand  when  I  (!)  mean  to 
stop  that  uncelestial  row. 

Then  I,  in  my  turn,  begin  to  think  it 
high  time  to  get  up ;  and  a  very  pleasant 
little  stroll  I  have  with  Mr.  Neville,  in  the 
morning  air,  which  even  down  here  in  the 
valley  is  fresh  and  almost  cool.  Then  half- 
past  six  comes,  and  we  drop  in  by  twos 
and  threes  to  our  early  breakfast,  and  the 
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irascible  old  gentleman  insists  on  know- 
ing the  author  of  the  nncelestial  row  by 
which  he  was  aroused  at  such  untimely 
hours,  and  refuses  to  be  pacified  till 
Mr.  Dorling  has  ascertained  for  him  the 
name  of  the  occupant  of  No.  555.  So  the 
waiter  is  summoned,  the  question  put, 
and  amid  a  breathless  silence  the  auda- 
cious disturber  of  the  old  gentleman's 
peace  is  pronounced  to  be — Me ! 

Then  I  realise,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
feelings  of  Iphigenia,  and  do  not  find  them 
by  any  means  pleasant.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  My  immolation  has  saved  the 
expedition,  which,  after  the  little  hurricane 
of  last  night,  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  a  prey  to  the  winds  and  waves. 
It  is  rescued,  however,  and  at  my  expense. 
The  shout  of  laughter  which  breaks  from 
the  entire  party  is  as  hearty  as  it  is 
universal.  Even  Mr.  Neville  cannot  refrain 
from  a  momentary  smile,  though  it  quickly 
vanishes  under  the  shower  of  delicate 
"  chaff  "  which  follows,  and  in  which,  of 
course,  Checksuit  leads  the  way  with  a 
preternaturally  serious  face. 

"  Well  I  never,  miss  !  Shouldn't  ha' 
thought  it  of  you.    'Ang  me  if  I  should  ! " 

As  for  protesting  or  explaining,  I  very 
soon  realise  the  folly  of  any  attempt  of 
that  kind.  Indeed,  I  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  moderate  the  rapidly-growing 
indignation  of  my  two  champions,  Dick 
and  Mr.  Neville,  who  by  no  means  ap- 
preciate the  freedom  with  which  the  wit 
of  the  party  is  lavished  at  my  expense. 
If  good  old  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne  had  not 
come  to  the  rescue,  with  a  declaration  that 
we  should  all  be  late,  and  bidding  Dick 
look  after  Nellie,  herself  seized  upon 
Mr.  Neville,  and  given  him  a  plain 
straightforward  lecture  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  the  peace,  I  am  afraid 
the  newly-restored  harmony  of  the  com- 
munity would  have  been  distui'bed  again 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  renewed.  They  don't 
mean  any  harm,  she  assures  him,  smilingly. 
And  after  all,  you  know,  it  was  we  our- 
selves who  elected  to  travel  in  their  society ; 
and  when  you  are  in  Rome,  though  it 
isn't  perhaps  necessary  tb  do  all  that  the 
Romans  do,  it  is  surely  what  Mr.  Neville 
would  call  bad  form — 'isn't  that  the  proper 
slang  nowadays  ? — to  quarrel  with  them 
for  doing  it  ? 

Whereon  Mr.  Agamemnon  Neville  takes 
one  final  tug  at  his  moustache,  smoothes  his 
kingly  brow,  and  promises  submission. 
So  when,  as  we  are  presently  arranging 
our  carriage  parties,  Checksuit  urgently 


implores  Mr.  Dorling  to  put  him  between 
me  and  the  irascible  old  gentleman,  "  for 
fear  of  accidents,"  Mr.  Neville  remains 
serenely  unconscious  of  that  young  gentle- 
man's existence.  When  even  Bob  and 
Billy,  who  up  to  this  time  have  led  a 
perfectly  undistinguished  existence,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  discovery  of  latent  food- 
resources  at  every  stopping- place  along 
the  route,  are  emboldened  by  the  secret 
consciousness  of  their  own  complicity  in 
this  "jolly  lark,"  to  try  their  'prentice- 
hands  at  a  tiny  joke,  he  contents  himself 
with  bestowing  upon  them,  through  his 
glass,  a  solemnly  questioning  stare.  Which, 
however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  their 
prompt  collapse,  and  send  them  off  to 
recruit  from  their  discomfiture  by  a  furtive 
"  tuck-in "  at  the  remains  of  the  cold 
omelette. 

It  is  nearer  eight  than  seven  before 
our  long  string  of  carriages  gets  fairly 
under  weigh.  The  mule  party  are  off 
long  before  us ;  Checksuit — who  has  lin- 
gered with  the  amiable  object  of  driving 
the  irascible  old  gentleman  into  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  by  persistent  offers  of  exchang- 
ing places  if  he  is  in  any  fear  of  me,  till 
the  guide,  at  a  nod  from  the  watchful 
shepherd,  has  fairly  taken  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands  and  led  him  off  by  the 
bridle — amusing  himself  as  he  goes  by 
furtive  prods  with  his  alpenstock  at  the 
hind  quarters  of  the  mule  next  in  front  of 
him,  who  being  apparently  ticklish,  re- 
sponds with  a  vigorous  lash  out,  which 
renders  the  seat  of  the  gentleman  from  Man- 
chester rather  precarious.  We  unluckily 
have  not  only  ourselves  to  dispose  of , but  have 
our  baggage,  which  is,  if  possible,  an  even 
more  serious  matter.  The  quaint  little 
wagons,  with  two  cross  seats  hung  inside  for 
our  personal  accommodation,  do  not  have 
much  room  for  portmanteaus  and  carpet- 
bags, and  considerable  ingenuity  has  to  be 
displayed  in  distributing  the  load.  Before 
we  are  away  the  sun  is  high,  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  the  close  valley  fairly  begun. 
We  are  pretty  closely  packed,  too,  at  first, 
for  as  all  of  us  except  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne 
mean  to  walk  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  pass,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  separate,  so  have  packed  the 
whole  five  of  us  into  the  space  intended 
for  four.  However,  we  soon  reach  the 
point  where  the  new  carriage-road  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  ancient  mule-track, 
and  here  we  pull  up  and  take  to  our  feet. 

We  find  it  harder  work  than  the 
Briinig.      There    we   had   a   fine   smooth 
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road — not  level,  certainly,  but  by  no  means 
steep,  and  as  good  walking  as  Regent 
Street.  Here,  even  the  carriage-road,  or 
what  serves  as  such,  is  little  more  than  a 
track  of  loose  stones  and  dust,  through 
whose  rattling  depths  our  two  fat  horses, 
one  in  the  shafts,  the  other  tied  on  out- 
rigger-fashion at  his  side,  scramble  and 
pant  as  they  drag  after  them  the  rough 
little  wagon,  which,  rough  and  sturdy  as 
it  is,  will  surely  collapse  before  long,  and 
consign  poor  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne  to  a 
stony  grave  ?  As  for  the  old  mule- path 
along  which  we,  the  walkers,  take  our  way, 
both  for  shortness  and  to  avoid  the  clouds 
of  dust  stirred  up  by  grinding  wheels  and 
scrambling  horses,  that  is  more  like  a 
dried-up  watercourse  than  a  path,  and,  as 
the  citizen  in  the  goatee  observes,  "a 
regular  high-pressure  bone-grindin'  con- 
sarn  at  that."  The  citizen's  actual  meta- 
phor indeed  is  plainer-spoken,  and  has 
reference  to  the  production  of  flour;  but 
the  general  idea  is  the  same. 

Then,  too,  the  sun  at  every  step  is 
getting  hotter,  and  in  the  close  narrow 
valley  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir 
so  much  as  one  of  the  silvery  birch  leaves, 
that  do  not  even  quiver  as  we  pass.  As 
our  shepherd  justly  says,  we  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  fresh  mountain-top  by 
now;  and  even  Mies  Lydyer,  I  fancy, 
begins  to  repent  the  independence  which 
so  successfully  asserted  itself  last  night. 
However,  as  we  ascend,  and  along  this 
steep  path  we  do  ascend  pretty  rapidly,  it 
grows  fresher  by  degrees,  if  not  cooler. 
And  at  every  turn,  as  we  mount  higher 
and  higher,  the  long  Rhone  Valley  opens 
more  clearly  out  at  our  feet,  till  we  can 
trace  the  river  winding  along  it  with  the 
tall  mountain  ranges  on  either  hand — 
those  to  the  left  capped  thickly  with  snow — 
for  fully  forty  or  fifty  miles  right  away  to 
the  baths  of  Leuk  and  the  foot  of  the 
Gemmi  Pass,  across  which  those  opposi- 
tion Coozite  people  made  their  way  yester- 
day. There  the  valley  itself  trends  away 
a  little  to  the  right,  to  where  at  Brigue 
the  railway  ends,  and  the  Italian  road 
turns  short  off  to  the  southward  over 
the  Simplon.  But  as  we  near  the  summit 
of  the  Forclaz,  our  range  of  vision 
stretches  farther  and  farther  over  the 
great  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  till 
far  away  in  the  dim  distance,  full  seventy 
miles  off  as  the  crow  flies,  we  catch  once 
more  a  last  distant  glimpse  of  the  white 
crown  of  the  Alpine  queen  herself,  the 
beautiful  Jungfrau. 


ALL    OR   NOTHING. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL   HOEY, 
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CHAPTER   XIV.       MAKING   ACQUAIKTAJiCE. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
oddly-constituted  party  at  Bury  House 
had  met  together,  rendered  it  more  than 
ordinarily  probable  that  each  member  of 
it  should  discuss  the  others  in  private 
meditation  or  in  tete-a-tete  confidences 
with  one  of  those  there.  There  was  some- 
thing more  in  the  meeting  between  Julia 
Carmichael  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  than 
the  openly  avowed  interest  of  love  on  the 
girl's  part  and  friendship  on  the  man's  for 
a  common  object.  There  was  Dunstan's 
place  in  the  mutual  curiosity  with  which 
they  regarded  each  other.  Julia  wanted 
to  learn  all  Sir  Wilfrid  could  tell  her  about 
Dunstan,  without  letting  him  know  any- 
thing about  her  cousin's  love-story,  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  wanted  to  discover  whether 
Miss  Carmichael  knew  anything  of  the 
unfortunate  meeting  at  Southampton, 
which  had,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  introduced 
an  element  of  awkwardness  into  the  rela- 
tions of  all  concerned.  The  Misses  Sandi- 
lands  were  untroubled  by  any  doubleness 
of  motive  in  the  heartfelt  pleasure  with 
which  they  welcomed  their  guest,  and 
discussed  with  each  other  his  looks,  his 
bearing,  and  all  the  small  incidents  of  so 
eventful  a  day.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons  who  lead  very  calm  and  routine 
lives — of  the  kind  which  other  people 
would  describe  as  horribly  dull — when 
they  step  outside  their  bounds,  to  do  so 
with  more  freedom  and  less  misgiving 
than  lookers-on  would  suppose  possible. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  old  ladies. 
Their  guest  was  a  young  man  of  rank  and 
fashion ;  no  one  at  all  like  him  had  ever 
visited  Bury  House  before;  the  only 
society  they  had  to  offer  him  was  that  of 
two  girls,  of  whom  one  was  as  little  accus- 
tomed as  themselves  to  young  men  of  rank 
and  fashion.  But  they  had  no  misgivings 
respecting  what  they  should  do  for  Sir 
Wilfrid's  entertainment  during  six  days, 
and  whether  their  cook  was  up  to  the 
mark  of  his  requirements.  In  a  short 
time  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  he 
was  just  what  his  frank  and  kindly  ac- 
ceptance of  their  invitation,  added  to 
John's  praises  of  him,  had  led  them  to 
expect,  and  they  felt  perfectly  easy  in  their 
orderly,  respectable,  unimaginative  minds. 
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To  Janet  Monroe  the  accident  of  Sir 
"Wilfrid  Bsdaile's  presence  at  Burj  House 
was  unimportant.  She  had  never  heard 
his  name  before,  and  though  she  would 
perhaps  have  preferred  that  the  first 
hours  of  her  return  under  such  altered 
circumstances  to  her  former  home  should 
not  have  been  accompanied  by  so  great  a 
demand  on  her  cheerfulness  as  that  im- 
posed by  the  presence  of  two  strangers, 
she  hardly  gave  the  matter  a  thought. 
The  concentration  of  her  own  thoughts, 
the  division  between  her  external  and  her 
internal  life,  were  too  complete  to  be 
affected  by  the  casual  presence  of  other 
people.  Julia  Carmichael  seemed  to  her 
a  lively,  nice-looking  girl,  on.  whose  face 
might  be  read  full  contentment  with  her 
lot.  Of  her  history  Janet  knew  nothing  ; 
it  would  doubtless  be  a  pleasant  one  to 
know,  if  acquaintance  were  to  ripen  into 
confidence  on  Julia's  part,  and  she  should 
choose  to  put  in  words  the  smiling  hope- 
fulness that  brightened  her  eyes  and  tuned 
her  voice. 

So  much  and  no  more  thought  did  Janet 
Monroe  give  to  the  two  new  acquaintances 
to  whom  the  day  had  introduced  her, 
when,  half  reclining  on  the  wide  window- 
seat  of  the  former  schoolroom,  she  gazed 
out  into  the  still  autumnal  night  on  the 
peaceful  scene  beneath.  With  nightfall 
the  wind  had  died  away,  and  not  a  leaf  of 
the  dry  foliage  still  remaining  on  the  twin 
elms  stirred ;  the  rustling  of  the  young 
owls  in  their  nest  in  the  ivy  on  the  gable 
that  rose  above  the  broad  window  was 
audible,  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  little 
stream  which  ran  under  a  rustic  bridge 
between  the  kitchen  -  garden  and  the 
orchard.  The  moon  was  high  in  the  steel- 
coloured  sky,  and  the  cold  radiance  was 
very  clear.  Janet  Monroe  gazed  long 
upon  the  quiet  scene,  once  so  familiar, 
still  so  unchanged  ;  so  commonplace  in  its 
features,  and  presenting  so  strong  a  con- 
trast to  the  broad  lands  and  stately  tenue 
of  Bevis.  She  had  opened  wide  the  case- 
ment, and  extinguished  her  candles,  and 
with  a  shawl  folded  round  her,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  usually  unprofitable  and 
regretful  task  of  retrospection,  whose 
course  had  led  her  far  away  from  Bury 
House  and  iLs  inmates,  when  she  was 
recalled  to  the  present  by  the  odour  of 
tobacco  which  came  floating  in  through 
the  casement,  and,  catching  her  unaccus- 
tomed nostrils,  made  her  sneeze.  She 
looked  out  and  upwards,  and  perceived 
that  the   casement    above    her    own,    up 


in  the  ivy,  and  with  the  owls  in  its 
near  neighbourhood,  was  also  thrown 
back;  thereupon,  she  softly  closed  the 
window. 

"  They  have  put  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  in 
the  long  room,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and 
he  is  smoking  out  of  the  window,  like 
Jim  Crawley." 

Janet  had  guessed  rightly.  The  intuition 
of  his  hostesses  had  not  extended  to  the 
providing  of  a  smoking-room  for  Sir 
Wilfrid ;  and  he  had  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  the  unhappy  nephew  of  the 
immortal  Miss  Crawley,  oh  that  memorable 
occasion  when  he  fought  his  cousin  Pitt, 
the  pamphleteer  and  diplomatist,  "  with- 
out the  gloves."  But  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile 
was  not  only  smoking  a  cigar  at  his  open 
casement,  with  all  the  z  3st  of  a  man  who 
has  been  deprived  of  that  solace  for  several 
hours,  he  was  also  thinking  of  the  identical 
person  who  detected  him.  The  long  room 
seemed  to  its  new  occupant  a  charming, 
quaint,  old-fashioned  apartment,  with  its 
chintz  hangings — real,  legitimate  chintz,  no 
modern  imitation,  but  a  pattern  in  which 
the  five  colours  duly  asserted  themselves ; 
its  venerable  embossed  Japanese  screens 
dating  from  a  period  when  romance  and 
mystery  still  shrouded  the  land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  and  its  old-fashioned  toilet- 
table  with  painted  wreaths  and  allegorical 
mirror-frame.  The  scent  of  sweet  lavender 
was  in  the  air,  and  the  luxury  of  scrupulous 
cleanliness  was  everywhere. 

Sir  Wilfrid  had  meant  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  Edward  Dunstan  that  night,  but 
he  did  not  feel  inclined  ;  he  would  do  that 
to-morrow.  Dunstan  would  be  amused 
at  the  notion  of  his  being  domiciled  with 
the  Misses  Sandilands,  and  two  young 
ladies,  both  old  acquaintances  of  Edward's, 
if  indeed  by  this  time  he  had  come  back 
to  a  mood  which  would  i^ermit  him  to  be 
amused  at  anything.  Meantime,  Sir  Wilfrid 
put  his  impressions  of  the  day  together, 
while  he  indulged  in  a  cigar  carefully 
smoked  out  of  window.  His  impres- 
sions were,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasing; 
he,  no  more  than  the  old  ladies,  felt  any 
solicitude  as  to  how  he  should  get  through 
the  six  days  of  his  visit.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  suffer  from  ennui ;  he  had 
all  the  accommodatingness  of  good  health 
and  good  temper,  and  a  decided  taste  for 
novelty.  He  was  not  thinking  about  him- 
self at  all,  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  case- 
ment up  among  the  ivy,  and  he  dismissed 
with  but  brief  consideration  the  ostensible 
objects  of  his  visit  to  Bury  House,  to  dwell 
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upon  the  unexpected  element  of  interest 
ttat  had  been  imported  into  it. 

It  was  not  only  that  Janet  Monroe  had 
seemed  to  him  a  beautiful  woman ;  that 
would  not  have  impressed  him  so  much, 
for  he  had  seen  many  beautiful  women  in 
many  countries,  but  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  unlike  all  the  o£her  beau- 
tiful women  he  had  ever  seen,  something 
which  put  her  beauty  as  it  were  aside,  and 
out  of  the  question,  and  removed  herself 
from  the  level  of  the  ordinary  world.  He 
could  find  no  word  for  it  but  the  first  that 
had  come  into  his  thoughts,  only  a  few 
minutes  after  his  first  sight  of  her;  he 
could  by  no  means  force  himself  to  think 
of  her  in  relation  to  the  little  he  knew  of 
her  past  history,  or  in  any  comparison  or 
company  with  even  the  fairest  women  of 
his  acquaintance  or  those  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best.  Only  half  a  day 
had  gone  over  since  he  had  seen  her  face  for 
the  first  time  ;  half  a  day,  during  which 
he  had  spoken  but  little  with  her;  and 
there  had  been  no  time  for  the  dispersion 
of  the  very  earliest  newness  of  acquaint- 
ance between  himself  and  her,  and  already 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  saw  in  her  face 
and  heard  in  her  voice  something  that 
was  not  seen  or  heard  by  the  others. 
When  he  turned  his  thoughts  for  a 
moment  from  the  great  charm  of  her,  it 
was  to  try  and  recall  precisely  what 
Danstan  had  said  about  her,  what  was  her 
share  in  the  strange  story  of  those  occur- 
rences at  Bevis  that  had  suddenly  become 
invested  with  a  tenfold  interest  for  him. 
He  could  remember  nothing  but  a  trivial, 
almost  a  slighting  allusion  to  her,  and 
recalling  it,  he  felt  about  Miss  Monroe  as 
he  had  felt  about  John  Sandilands — a 
sense  of  wonder  and  discontent  at  the 
contradictory  ordering  of  the  fate  of 
human  beings  in  this  world.  According 
to  the  little  he  knew  of  her  story,  destiny 
was  very  hard  upon  this  girl ;  if  dependence 
was  no  longer  her  lot,  at  least  it  lay  in  ex- 
treme obscurity  and  companionship  of  the 
narrowest  kind,  A  life  bounded  by  Bury 
House,  with  only  a  regretful  memory  of 
Bevis  to  vary  it !  Ho  had  been  talking 
of  his  travels  during  the  evening,  but 
without  any  mention  of  Captain  Danstan, 
and  the  change  of  her  expression  to  a 
bright  eagerness,  the  interest  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice  as  she  put  the  few  pertinent 
questions  that  showed  him  how  familiiir 
she  was,  by  the  medium  of  books,  with  the 
scenes  of  which  he  was  speaking,  recurred 
now  to  his  memory,  making  him  think 
impatiently  of  the  fetters  that  were  on 


her  life,  and  the  absolute  freedom  of  self- 
disposal  that  belonged  to  him.  Captain 
Danstan 's  mention  of  Miss  Monroe  had 
been  so  very  slight  that  Sir  Wilfrid  could 
not  make  quite  sure  whether  he  had  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  her.  "  Quite  a  laay,  you 
know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  was  as 
nearly  as  he  could  remember  what  had 
been  said,  and  the  phrase  seemed  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  ludicrously  inapplicable.  "Quite 
a  lady,"  condescendingly  said  about  that 
benign  and  lofr.y  creature;  what  could 
Dunstan  have  been  thinking  about  ?  He 
was  an  uncommonly  good  fellow,  and  very 
far  from  a  fool,  but  he  certainly  was  not 
a  trustworthy  observer  of  women.  To  think 
that  he  would  rave  and  sulk,  almost  break 
his  heart,  and  altogether  curse  his  fortune 
about  Laura  Chumleigh,  and  talk  of  Miss 
Monroe  as  "  quire  a  lady  !  "  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  calmed  down  his  irritation  with 
his  friend's  obtuseuess  by  making  up  his 
mind  that  he  could  never  have  seen  Miss 
Monroe  ;  he  must  have  spoken  merely  on 
hearsay  ;  the  careless  mention  of  a  depen- 
dent by  a  disagreeable  old  woman,  as  no 
doubt  Mrs.  Drummond  had  been. 

Janet  Monroe  was  the  first  to  appear 
at  the  breakfast-table  on  the  following 
morning,  and  she  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  suggest  to  Miss  Susan  Sandilands 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  would  be  made 
happier  by  being  licensed  to  smoke  in  the 
porch.  He  came  into  the  room  imme- 
diately after  she  had  spoken,  and  Miss 
Susan  addressed  him  with  the  gravest 
apologies,  and  the  unnecessary  assurance 
that  it  was  their  being  so  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  gentlemen  that  had  led  to  his 
having  had  to  forego  his  cigar  on  the 
previous  day;  "but,"  she  added,  "if  he 
had  only  mentioned  it " 

Sir  Wilfrid  thanked  her,  and  Miss  Susan 
proceeded  to  inform  him  that  it  was  Miss 
Monroe  who  had  reminded  her. 

"Indeed,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  turning  to 
Janet  with  a  smile — he  had  already  dis- 
covered that  she  looked  even  more  angelic 
than  before  in  the  light  of  the  early  day — 
"  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you ;  though 
I  think  I  should  have  asked  leave  on  my 
own  account,  as  Miss  Sandilands  is  bent 
on  spoiling  me.  Bat  how  did  you  find 
out  that  I  smoked  ?  " 

"  The  scent  of  your  cigar  came  in  at  my 
window  last  night,"  she  answered.  "  Don't 
apologise.    I  happen  to  like  it  very  much." 

So  she  had  been  looking  out  upon  the 
same  scene  at  the  same  hour  that  had 
witnessed  his  meditations   of    the  night 
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before !  What  an  absurd  satisfaction  the 
discovery  afforded  him  !  This  was  a  very 
little  incident,  but  somehow  it  seemed  to 
make  them  better  acquainted.  Sir  "Wilfrid 
took  his  place  beside  Miss  Monroe.  Julia 
made  her  appearance  sbortly  afterwards, 
and  the  three  younger  members  of  the 
party  discussed  with  great  animation  a 
programme  of  very  mild  amusement  for 
the  day ;  while  the  two  old  ladies  beamed 
on  them  with  smiles  of  the  serenest  satis- 
faction. 

Janet  remembered  all  the  points  of  view 
to  which  Julia  proposed  that  they  should 
conduct  Sir  Wilfrid;  they  had  been  the 
scenes  of  the  excursions  of  her  school- 
days— the  ruins,  and  the  mill-race,  the 
elm  avenue,  the  old  grange,  with  the  moat, 
which  was  a  favourite  resort  for  picnic- 
parties,  the  remains  of  the  Saxon  church, 
and  a  couple  of  show  places,  open  to  the 
public  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  Julia 
was  amused  at  the  notion  of  taking  Sir 
Wilfrid  to  behold  these  grand  spectacles  in 
the  unusual  character  of  one  of  the  public. 

"  There,"  she  said  after  she  had  scribbled 
a  list  of  what  she  called  "  the  lions  "  on  a 
card,  and  was  checking  it  off  on  her  fingers, 
"  I  think  that  is  about  all  we  can  do  for  you ; 
and  we  must  not  run  too  recklessly  through 
our  resources.  We'll  do  the  elm  avenue 
this  afternoon.  The  morning  we  shall 
devote  to  the  reception  and  installation  of 
Miss  Monroe's  piano." 

Sir  Wilfrid  agreed  gaily,  and  then  said 
to  Julia : 

"You  know  ray  ignorance  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Suffolk.  Is  there,  by  any  chance, 
in  this  part  of  the  county  a  place  called 
The  Chantry  ?  " 

Julia  could  not  tell  him,  but  Miss 
Sandilands  said : 

"  No ;  The  Chantry  is  on  the  other  side 
of  B ." 

"Ah,  then,  I  need  not  trouble  myself 
about  it  at  present.  I  can  get  there  from 
Bevis." 

Miss  Monroe  turned  her  head  quickly 
with  a  look  of  enquiry,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  answered  the  look. 

"  I  am  going  on  from  hence  to  Bevis.  I 
am  to  join  Captain  Dunstan  there  on  the 
10th." 

"  You  know  Captain  Dunstan,  then  ?  " 

"Very  well  indeed.  We  have  been 
travelling  together;  I  was  with  him  in 
Ceylon." 

There  was  no  change  in  Janet  Monroe's 
face  perceptible  to  the  others,  but  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile  knew  in  an  instant  that 
there  was  something  agitating  to  her  in 


the  allusion,  and  he  immediately  began  to 
explain  to  Julia  who  the  people  at  The 
Chantry  were,  and  how  he  was  charged 
with  the  ugliest  set  of  shell  ornaments  to 
be  had  in  all  Ceylon  for  a  good  deal  of 
money,  for  Miss  Ainslie. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  became  interesting 
to  Miss  Monroe  from  the  moment  she 
found  that  there  was  any  link  of  asso- 
ciation between  him  and  Bevis,  and  the 
circumstance  rendered  the  companionship 
of  the  two  girls  and  the  young  man  all 
the  pleasanter  and  easier  because  there 
was  no  division  of  subjects  between  them ; 
the  themes  on  which  Sir  Wilfrid  could 
discourse  with  the  best  certainty  of  accept- 
ance by  Julia  were  interesting  also  to 
Miss  Monroe.  It  was  during  their  after- 
noon excursion  to  the  elm  avenne,  as  the 
three  walked  under  the  great  arch  formed 
by  the  noble  trees,  and  which  stretches 
for  more  than  a  mile  in  extent,  with  broad 
grassy  paths  on  either  side  of  the  wide, 
smooth  road,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  told  the 
story  of  Dunstan's  reception  of  Mr. 
Cleeve's  letter,  and  the  sudden  revulsion 
that  had  been  caused  by  the  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  in  his  favour.  And 
when  he  had  told  it,  Julia  asked  the  ques- 
tion that  he  had  been  wishing  to  ask,  but 
which,  from  a  sense  that  it  must  betray 
at  least  negligence  on  his  friend's  part,  he 
had  not  liked  to  put  to  Miss  Monroe : 

"YouknowCaptainDunstan,  of  course?" 

"Yes.  He  passed  some  time  at  Bevis 
on  three  occasions  since  I  went  to  live 
there." 

"I  never  saw  a  man  more  amazed  at 
anything,"  said  Esdaile.  "  He  declares 
that  he  cannot  in  the  least  account  for 
Mrs.  Drummond's  change  of  purpose.  He 
spoke  with  great  fairness,  I  thought,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  both  of  the  admiral 
and  of  her,  but  he  maintained  that  she 
never  liked  him  when  she  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  him,  and  could  not  have  changed 
her  mind  subsequently.  I  daresay  it 
was  a  case  of  mutual  misunderstanding," 
added  Sir  Wilfrid,  closely  observant  of 
the  flush  on  Miss  Monroe's  cheek  and  the 
look  of  distress  in  her  eyes,  "  and  that  if 
Mrs.  Drummond  had  lived  until  Dunstan's 
return  to  England,  she  would  have  ac- 
knowledged him  as  her  heir.  It  was 
certainly  an  act  of  justice." 

"It  was,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Monroe, 
"an  act  of  simple,  absolute  justice.  Let 
me  assure  you,  as  you  are  interested  about 
it,  being  Captain  Dunstan's  friend,  that 
in  so  far  as  I  was  in  Mrs.  Drummond's 
confidence,  I  can  answer  for  her   kindly 
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feelings  towards  him.  When  you  are  with 
him  at  Bevis  I  hope  you  will  tell  him  this, 
and — and  induce  him  to  let  her  wishes  be 
observed  in  certain  things  that  the  people 
who  are  there  can  tell  him  about." 

There  was  a  slight  trembling  in  her 
voice,  and  she  had  walked  on  uncon- 
sciously, while  speaking,  with  a  quicker 
step.  Julia  was  regarding  her  closely, 
and  with  approbation. 

"Let  me  assure  you,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid, 
quickly,  "that  Dunstan  is  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  be  insensible  to  anything 
of  that  kind.  He  really  is  such  a  very 
good  fellow,  Miss  Monroe.  I  fancy  you 
don't  know  much  of  him.  I  daresay  he 
did  not  show  to  advantage  at  Bevis; 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  more  than 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  his  own 
fault.  Bat  I  don't  know-  a  finer  fellow 
really,  and  full  of  heart.  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  most  scrupulous  in  carrying  out 
any  wishes  of  Mrs.  Drummond's,  and  only 
too  grateful  to  anyone  who  would  inform 
him  of  them." 

She  had  turned  her  head  slightly  away, 
and  she  said,  without  looking  towards  him  : 

"  I  believe  the  housekeeper  at  Bevis 
could  tell  Captain  Dunstan  anything  of  the 
kind  which  he  might  wish  to  know." 

Her  tone  of  extreme  reserve  prevented 
Sir  Wilfrid  from  asking  her  any  one  of 
the  questions  that  suggested  themselves, 
and  he  began  to  speak  of  his  journey 
home  from  Ceylon  with  Danstan. 

On  the  return  of  the  walking  party  to 
Bury  House  Miss  Monroe  withdrew  to 
her  own  room,  and  was  not  again  visible 
until  dinner.  Nothing  could  be  less  ex- 
citing, less  eventful  than  the  passing 
away  of  that  day,  which  ended  with  some 
music  and  a  rubber — the  latter  for  the 
special  gratification  of  the  old  ladies. 
Julia  played  whist  very  respectably,  having 
learned  the  art  in  order  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  her  uncle,  whose  generally  thwarted 
existence  enjoyed  the  one  great  alleviation 
of  whist.  Miss  Monroe  knew  nothing 
about  cards,  and  she  sat  apart  at  the  piano 
while  the  others  played,  touching  the  keys 
softly  and  dreamily,  and  producing  what 
one  at  least  of  the  little  party  would 
have  been  ready  to  pronounce  "wonderful 
melodies."  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  was  not 
greatly  in  the  habit  of  self-contemplation  ; 
he  rarely  wondered  much  at  finding  things 
as  they  happened  to  be,  but  lived  his  life 
after  an  easy-going  fashion,  fulfilling  with 


tolerable  fidelity  the  philosophical  counsel 
of  Mrs.  Gamp,  "  Take  'em  as  they  come 
and  as  they  go;"  and  thus  he  did  not 
think  of  the  oddity  of  his  actual  situation 
as  he  sat  playing  whist  for  love  with  two 
old  ladies  and  a  girl  in  a  quiet  old  country 
house.  The  situation  amused  Julia  not 
a  little,  and  she  promised  herself  to  make 
it  very  amusing  in  the  recital  to  her 
constant  correspondent,  John,  who  par- 
ticularly admired  her  style  of  letter- 
writing.  To  judge  by  Sir  Wilfrid's  good 
will,  he  might  never  have  known  or  desired 
any  livelier  or  more  exciting  pastime :  and 
if  there  had  been  by  that  time  ever  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  hearts  of  the  old 
ladies  unwon  by  their  nephew's  friend,  they 
would  have  surrendered  at  discretion  when 
the  second  day  of  his  visit  at  Bury  House 
came  to  a  close. 

The  tracing  back  of  effects  to  their 
causes,  the  contemplation  of  the  links  in 
the  chain  of  circumstances,  are  processes 
more  frequently  written  or  talked  about 
than  actually  carried  out.  We  shrink 
from  them.  They  go  on  sometimes  in  the 
recesses  of  our  brain,  involuntarily,  and 
they  make  us  impatient,  for  pain,  regret, 
repining,  are  their  invariable  accompani- 
ments. When  we  disentangle  all  the 
threads  of  the  "  has  been  "  we  are  forced  to 
think  of  the  "  might  have  been ; "  we  are 
confronted  with  the  "  if,"  and  know  how 
true  is  the  definition  of  it  as  "a  jailor  to 
bring  forth  some  monstrous  malefactor." 
It  befeU  two  of  the  three  guests  at  Bary 
House  on  that  quiet,  uneventful  day  to  be 
forced  to  look  back  upon  it  afterwards 
with  keen  regret  and  wonder  when  the 
time  had  come  to  each  of  them — not  the 
same  time,  nor  with  any -relation  between 
their  respective  reminiscences — to  think 
of  what  might  have  been,  and  what  might 
have  been  averted,  if 

But  this  was  very  far  off,  and  meantime 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  had  advanced  another 
step  towards  his  fate,  and  in  friendly 
intimacy  with  Jalia  Carmichael.  On  the 
side  of  each  there  was  a  point  of  re- 
serve. Julia  said  nothing  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  of  her  knowledge  of  the  sad  little 
love-story  of  Edward  Dunstan  and  her 
cousin  Laura — that  was  her  cousin's  secret ; 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  said  nothing  of  the 
meeting  at  Southampton,  of  the  episode 
which  supplied  the  reverse  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  Dunstan 'a  fortune — that  was  his 
friend's  secret. 
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CHAPTER  II.   KORIB  IS  TAKEK  TO  TASK. 

"  It  is  not  dogs  only  that  are  jealous  !  " 
thought  Roderick,  as  he  went  home  in  the 
brougham,  with  all  the  windows  down, 
and  the  cool  night  breeze  blowing  his  cigar 
smoke  away  into  the  forest,  to  mix  with  the 
mist  wreaths  that  were  curling  up  from 
the  soft  ground.  It  was  an  offence  of  the 
highest  rank  to  smoke  in  his  mother's  car- 
riage, but  Rorie  was  in  an  evil  temper  just 
now,  and  found  a  kind  of  bitter  pleasure 
in  disobedience. 

The  carriage  bowled  swiftly  along  the 
straight,  well-made  road,  but  Rorie  hated 
riding  in  a  brougham.  The  soft  padded 
confinement  galled  him. 

"Why  couldn't  she  send  me  my  dog- 
cart ?  "  he  asked  himself  indignantly. 

Briarwood  was  a  large  white  house  in  a 
park.  It  stood  on  much  higher  ground 
than  the  Abbey  House,  and  was  altogether 
different  from  that  good  old  relic  of  a 
bygone  civilisation.  Briarwood  was  dis- 
tinctly modern.  Its  decorations  savoured 
of  the  Regency;  its  furniture  was  old- 
fashioned,  without  being  antique.  The 
classic  stiffness  and  straightness  of  the 
First  French  Empire  distinguished  the 
gilded  chairs  and  tables  in  the  drawing- 
rooms.  There  were  statues  by  Chantrey 
and  Canova  in  the  spacious  lofty  hall ;  por- 
traits by  Lawrence  and  Romney  in  the 
dining-room ;  a  historical  picture  by  Copley 
over  the  elephantine  mahogany  sideboard ; 
a  Greek  sarcophagus  for  wines  under  it. 

At  its  best,  the  Briarwood  house  was 
commonplace ;  but  to  the  mind  of  Lady 
Jane  Vawdrey,  the  gardens  and  hot-houses 


made  amends.  She  was  a  profound  horti- 
culturist, and  spent  half  her  income  on 
orchids  and  rare  newly-imported  flowers, 
and  by  this  means  she  had  made  Briarwood 
one  of  the  show  places  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"A  woman  must  be  distinguished  for 
something,  or  she  is  no  better  than  her 
scullery- maid,"  said  Lady  Jane  to  her 
son,  excusing  herself  for  these  extrava- 
gances. "I  have  no  talent  for  music, 
painting,  or  poetry,  so  I  devote  myself  to 
orchids ;  and  perhaps  my  orchids  turn  out 
better  than  many  people's  music  and 
poetry." 

Lady  Jane  is  not  a  pleasant- tempered 
woman,  and  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being 
more  feared  than  liked ;  a  privilege  of 
which  she  makes  the  most,  and  which 
secures  her  immunity  from  many  annoy- 
ances, to  which  good-natured  people  are 
subject.  She  does  good  to  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, in  her  own  cold  set  way,  but  the 
poor  people  about  Briarwood  do  not  send 
to  her  for  wine  and  brandy  as  if  she  kept 
a  public-house,  and  was  benefited  by  their 
liberal  patronage ;  the  curate  at  the  little 
Gothic  church  down  in  the  tiny  village  in. 
a  hollow  of  the  wooded  hills  does  not 
appeal  to  Lady  Jane  in  his  necessities  for 
church  or  parish.  She  subscribes  hand- 
somely to  all  orthodox  well-established 
charities,  but  is  not  prone  to  accidental 
benevolence.  Nobody  ever  disappoints  her 
when  she  gives  a  dinner,  or  omits  the  duty 
call  afterwards;  but  she  has  no  uncere- 
monious gatherings,  no  gossipy  kettle- 
drums, no  hastily-arranged  picnics  or  garden- 
parties.  When  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood want  to  take  their  friends  to  see  the 
orchids,  they  write  to  Lady  Jane  first,  and 
make  it  quite   a  state  affair ;  and  on  an 
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appointed  afternoon,  the  lady  of  Briarwood 
receives  them,  richly  clad  in  a  dark  velvet 
gown  and  a  point-lace  cap,  as  if  she  had  jnst 
walked  out  of  an  old  picture,  and  there 
are  three  or  four  gardeners  in  attendance 
to  open  doors  and  cut  specimen  blossoms 
for  the  guests. 

"  She's  a  splendid  woman,  admirable  in 
every  way,"  said  Roderick  to  an  Oxford 
chum,  with  whom  he  had  been  discussing 
Lady  Jane's  virtues,  "  but  if  a  fellow  could 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  she's  not  the 
mother  I  should  have  chosen." 

Ambition  was  the  leading  characteristic 
of  Lady  Jane's  mind.  As  a  girl,  she  had 
been  ambitious  for  herself,  and  that  ambi- 
tion had  been  disappointed ;  as  a  woman, 
her  ambition  transferred  itself  to  her  son. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Lodway,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  con- 
siderably overweighted  in  the  handicap  of 
life,  having  nine  children,  seats  in  three 
counties,  a  huge  old  house  in  St.  James's 
Square,  and  a  small  income — his  three 
estates  consisting  of  some  of  the  barrenest 
and  most  unprofitable  land  in  Great 
Britain.  Of  Lord  Lodway's  nine  children, 
five  were  daughters,  and  of  these  Lady 
Jane  was  the  eldest  and  the  handsomest. 
Even  in  her  nursery  she  had  a  very  distinct 
notion  that,  for  her,  marriage  meant  pro- 
motion. She  used  to  play  at  being  married 
at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and 
would  never  consent  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed  by  less  than  two  bishops  ;  even 
though  the  part  of  one  hierarch  had  to  be 
represented  by  the  nursery  hearth-broom. 
In  due  course  Lady  Jane  Umleigh  made 
her  debut  in  society,  in  all  the  bloom  and 
freshness  of  her  stately  Saxon  beauty. 
She  was  admired,  and  talked  about,  and 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  belles  of  that 
season ;  her  portrait  was  engraved  in  the 
Book  of  Beauty,  and  her  ball  programmes 
were  always  filled  with  the  very  best 
names ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  season,  Lady 
Lodway  went  back  to  the  Yorkshire  Wolds 
with  a  biting  sense  of  failure  and  mortifi- 
cation. Her  handsome  daughter  had  not 
sent  her  arrow  home  to  the  gold.  She  had 
not  received  a  single  offer  worth  talking 
about. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  consent  to 
be  married  by  one  bishop  and  a  dean, 
Jenny,  if  the  marquis  comes  to  the  scratch 
in  the  shooting  season  ? "  asked  Lady 
Jane's  youngest  brother  derisively. 

He  had  been  made  to  do  bishop  in  those 
play- weddings  of  Lady  Jane's,  very  often 
when  the  function  went  against  the  grain. 


The  marquis  thus  familiarly  spoken 
about  was  Lord  Strishfogel,  the  richest 
nobleman  in  Ireland,  and  a  great  sea-rover, 
famous  for  his  steam  yachts,  and  his 
importance  generally.  He  had  admired 
Lady  Jane's  statuesque  beauty,  and  had 
been  more  particular  in  his  attentions  than 
the  rest  of  her  satellites,  who  for  the  most 
part  merely  worshipped  her  because  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Lord  Strishfogel 
had  promised  to  come  to  Heron's  Nest, 
Lord  Lodway's  place  in  the  Wolds,  for  the 
pheasant-shooting ;  but  instead  of  keeping 
his  promise,  went  off  to  the  Golden  Horn, 
to  race  his  yacht  against  the  vessel  of 
a  great  Turkish  official.  This  was  Lady 
Jane  Umleigh's  first  disappointment.  She 
had  liked  Lord  Strishfogel  just  well  enough 
to  fancy  herself  deeply  in  love  with  him, 
and  she  was  unconscious  of  the  influence 
his  rank  and  wealth  had  exercised  upon 
her  feelings.  She  had  thought  of  herself 
so  often  as  the  Marchioness  of  Strishfogel, 
had  so  completely  projected  her  mind  into 
that  brilliant  future,  that  to  come  down  to 
her  maiden  position  again  from  that  vivid 
dream  of  conquest  and  gratified  ambition, 
was  as  sharp  a  fall  as  if  she  had  worn  a 
crown  and  lost  it. 

Her  second  season  began,  and  Lord 
Strishfogel  was  still  a  rover.  He  was  in 
the  South  Seas  by  this  time,  writing  a  book, 
and  enjoying  halcyon  days  among  the 
friendly  natives,  swimming  like  a  dolphin 
in  those  summery  seas,  and  indulging  in 
harmless  flirtations  with  dusky  princesses, 
whose  chief  attire  was  made  of  shells  and 
flowers,  and  whose  untutored  dancing  was 
more  vigorous  than  refined.  At  the  end 
of  that  second  season,  Jane  Umleigh  had 
serious  thoughts  of  turning  philanthropist, 
and  taking  a  shipload  of  destitute  young 
women  to  Australia.  Anything  would  be 
better  than  this  sense  of  a  wasted  life  and 
ignominious  failure. 

She  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when 
Mr.  Vawdrey  came  to  Heron's  Nest  for  the 
shooting.  He  was  a  commoner,  bat  his 
family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Hampshire, 
and  he  had  lately  distinguished  himself  by 
some  rather  clever  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  estate  was  worth  fifteen 
thousand  a  year,  and  he  was  altogether  a 
man  of  some  mark.  Above  all,  ho  was 
handsome,  manly,  and  a  gentleman  to  the 
marrow  of  his  bones,  and  he  was  the  first 
man  who  over  fell  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  Jane  Umleigh. 

The  charms  that  had  repelled  more 
frivolous  admix'ers  attracted  John  Vawdrey. 
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That  proud,  calm  beauty  of  Lady  Jane's 
seemed  to  his  mind  the  perfection  of 
womanly  grace.  A  wife  to  adore  upon 
his  knees,  a  wife  to  be  proud  of,  a  wife  to 
rule  her  vassals  like  a  queen,  and  to  lead 
him,  John  Vawdrey,  on  to  greatness. 

He  was  romantic,  chivalrous,  aspiring, 
and  Lady  Jane  Umleigh  was  the  first 
woman  he  had  met  who  embodied  the 
heroine  of  his  romantic  dreams.  He  pro- 
posed and  was  refused,  and  went  away 
despairing.  It  would  have  been  a  good 
match,  undoubtedly — a  truth  which  Lord 
and  Lady  Lodway  urged  upon  their 
daughter — but  it  would  have  been  a  ter- 
rible descent  from  the  ideal  marriage 
which  Lady  Jane  had  set  up  in  her  own 
mind,  as  the  proper  prize  for  so  fair  a 
runner  in  life's  race.  She  had  imagined 
herself  a  marchioness,  with  a  vast  territory 
of  mountain,  vale,  and  lake,  and  an  influ- 
ence in  the  sister  island  second  only  to 
that  of  royalty.  She  could  not  descend 
all  at  once  to  behold  herself  the  wife  of  a 
plain  country  gentleman,  whose  proudest 
privilege  it  was  to  write  M.P.  after  his 
name. 

The  earl  and  countess  were  urgent,  for 
they  had  another  daughter  ready  for  the 
matrimonial  market,  and  were  inclined  to 
regard  Lady  Jane  as  an  "  old  shopkeeper," 
but  they  knew  their  eldest  daughter's 
temper,  and  did  not  press  the  matter  too 
warmly. 

Another  season.  Lady  Jane's  fourth,  and 
Lady  Sophia's  first,  began  and  ended. 
Lady  Sophia  was  piquant  and  witty,  with  a 
snub  nose  and  a  playful  disposition.  She 
was  a  first-rate  horsewoman,  an  exquisite 
waltzer,  good  at  croquet,  archery,  billiards, 
and  all  games  requiring  accuracy  of  eye 
and  aim,  and  Lady  Sophia  brought  down 
her  bird  in  a  single  season.  She  went  hocue 
to  Heron's  Nest  a  duchess  in  embryo.  The 
Duke  of  Dovedale,  a  bulky,  middle-aged 
nobleman,  with  a  passion  for  field  sports 
and  high  farming,  had  seen  Lady  Sophia 
riding  a  dangerous  horse  in  Rotten  Row, 
and  had  been  so  charmed  by  her  manage- 
ment of  the  brute,  as  to  become  from  that 
hour  her  slave.  A  pretty  girl,  with  such  a 
seat  in  her  saddle,  and  such  a  light  hand 
for  a  horse's  mouth,  was  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  goddess.  Before  the  season  was 
over  the  duke  had  proposed,  had  been 
graciously  accepted  by  the  young  lady,  who 
felt  an  inward  glow  of  pride  at  having 
done  so  much  better  than  the  family 
beauty. 

"  Can  I  ever  forget  how  that  girl  Jane 


has  snubbed  me  ?  "  said  Lady  Sophia  to  her 
favourite  brother.  "And  to  think  that  I 
shall  be  sitting  in  ermine  robes  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  while  she  is  peeping 
through  that  nasty  iron  fretwork  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  top  of  her  husband's  head 
in  the  House  of  Commons." 

This  splendid  engagement  of  Lady 
Sophia's  turned  the  tide  for  the  faithful 
John  Yawdrey.  Lady  Jane  met  her  rejected 
lover  at  Trouville,  and  was  so  gracious  to 
him,  that  he  ventured  to  renew  his  suit, 
and,  to  his  delighted  surprise,  was  accepted. 
Anything  was  better  than  standing  out  in 
the  cold,  while  the  ducal  engagement  was 
absorbing  everybody's  thoughts  and  con- 
versation. Lady  Sophia  had  boasted,  in 
that  playful  way  of  hers,  of  having  her 
beauty-sister  for  chief  bridesmaid,  and  the 
beauty-sister  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
this  thing  should  not  be.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  married  a  worse  man  than 
John  Vawdrey  to  escape  such  infamy. 

And  John  Vawdrey  was  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  her ;  nay,  it  had  been  pride, 
and  not  any  disinclination  for  the  man 
himself,  that  had  bidden  her  reject  him. 
He  was  clever,  distinguished,  and  he  loved 
her  with  a  romantic  devotion  which  flat- 
tered and  pleased  her.  Yes,  she  would 
marry  John  Vawdrey. 

Everybody  was  delighted  at  this  con- 
cession, the  lady's  parents  and  belong- 
ings most  especially  so.  Here  were  two 
daughters  disposed  of ;  and  if  the  beauty 
had  made  the  inferior  match,  it  was  only 
one  of  those  caprices  of  fortune  that  are 
more  to  be  expected  than  the  common 
order  of  things. 

So  there  was  a  double  marriage  the 
following  spring  at  St.  George's,  and  Lady 
Jane's  childish  desire  was  gratified.  There 
were  two  bishops  at  the  ceremony.  True 
that  one  was  only  colonial,  and  hardly 
ranked  higher  than  the  nursery  hearth- 
brush. 

Fate  was  not  altogether  unkind  to  Lady 
Jane.  Her  humble  marriage  was  much 
happier  than  her  sister's  loftier  union. 
The  duke,  who  had  been  so  good-natured 
as  a  lover,  proved  stupid  and  somewhat 
tiresome  as  a  husband.  He  gave  his 
mind  to  hunting  and  farming,  and  cared 
for  nothing  else.  Sophia,  Duchess  of  Dove- 
dale,  had  seven  country  seats,  and  no 
home.  Her  children  were  puny  and  feeble. 
They  sickened  in  the  feudal  Scotch  castle, 
they  languished  in  the  Buckinghamshire 
Eden — a  white  freestone  palace  set  among 
the  woods  that  overhang  the  valley  of  the 
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Thames.  No  breezes  that  blow  could  waft 
strength  or  yitality  to  those  feeble  lungs. 
At  thirty,  the  Duchess  of  Dove  dale  had 
lost  all  her  babies,  save  one  frail  sapling, 
a  girl  of  two  years  old,  who  promised  to 
have  a  somewhat  better  constitution  than 
her  perished  brothers  and  sisters.  On  this 
small  paragon  the  duchess  concentrated 
her  cares  and  hopes.  She  gave  up  hunt- 
ing— much  to  the  disgust  of  that  Nimrod, 
her  husband — in  order  to  superintend  her 
nursery.  From  the  most  pleasure-loving 
of  matrons,  she  became  the  most  do- 
mestic. Lady  Mabel  Ashbourne  was  to 
grow  up  the  perfection  of  health,  wisdom, 
and  beauty,  under  the  mother's  loving 
care.  She  would  have  a  great  fortune,  for 
there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
duke's  property  which  he  was  free  to  be- 
queath to  his  daughter.  He  had  coal  pits 
in  the  north  and  a  tin  mine  in  the  west. 
He  had  a  house  at  Kensington  which  he 
had  bunt  for  himself,  a  model  Queen  Anne 
mansion,  with  every  article  of  furniture 
made  on  the  strictest  aesthetic  principles, 
and  not  an  anachronism  from  the  garrets 
to  the  cellars.  The  Scottish  castle  and 
the  Buckinghamshire  Paradise  would  go 
with  the  title ;  but  the  duke,  delighted  with 
the  easy-going  sport  of  the  New  Forest, 
had  bought  six  hundred  acres  between 
Stony  Cross  and  Romsey,  and  had  made 
for  himself  an  archetypal  home-farm,  and 
had  built  himself  a  hunting-box,  with 
stables  and  kennels  of  the  most  perfect 
kind ;  and  this  estate,  with  the  Queen  Anne 
house,  and  the  pits  and  the  mine,  was  his 
very  own  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleased. 

Lady  Jane's  marriage  had  proved  happy. 
Her  husband,  always  egged  on  by  her 
ambitious  promptings,  had  made  himself 
an  important  figure  in  the  senate,  and  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  Cabinet, 
when  death  cut  short  his  career.  A  hard 
winter  and  a  sharp  attack  of  bronchitis 
nipped  the  aspiring  senator  in  the  bud. 

Lady  Jane  was  as  nearly  broken-hearted 
as  so  cold  a  woman  could  be.  She  had 
loved  her  husband  better  than  anything  in 
this  life,  except  herself.  He  left  her  with 
one  son  and  a  handsome  jointure,  with  the 
full  possession  of  Briarwood  until  her  son's 
majority.  Upon  that  only  child  Lady  Jane 
lavished  all  her  care,  but  did  not  squander 
the  wealth  of  her  affection.  Perhaps 
her  capacity  for  loving  had  died  with  her 
husband.  She  had  been  proud  and  fond  of 
him,  but  she  was  not  proud  of  the  little  boy 
in  velvet  knickerbockers,  whose  good  looks 
were  his  only  merit,  and  who  was  con- 


tinually being  guilty  of  some  new  piece  of 
mischief ;  laming  ponies,  smashing  orchids, 
glass,  china,  and  generally  disturbing  the 
perfect  order  which  was  Briarwood's  first 
law. 

When  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
Eton,  he  seemed  still  more  remote  from 
his  mother's  love  and  sympathy.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  field  sports,  and  those 
Lady  Jane  Vawdrey  detested.  He  was 
backward  in  all  his  studies,  despite  the 
careful  coaching  he  had  received  from  the 
mild  Anglican  curate  of  Briarwood  village. 
He  wag  intensely  pugilistic,  and  rarely 
came  home  for  the  holidays  without  bring- 
ing a  black  eye  or  a  swollen  nose  as  the 
result  of  his  latest  fight.  He  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  in  a  manner  that  to 
his  mother's  calm  sense  appeared  simply 
idiotic.  His  hands  were  always  grubby, 
his  nails  wore  almost  perpetual  mourning, 
his  boots  were  an  outrage  upon  good  taste, 
and  he  always  left  a  track  of  muddy  foot- 
marks behind  him  along  the  crimson-car- 
peted corridors.  What  could  any  mother 
do  for  such  a  boy,  except  tolerate  him  ? 
Love  was  out  of  the  question.  How  could 
a  delicate,  high-bred  woman,  soft- handed, 
velvet-robed,  care  to  have  such  a  lad  about 
her  ?  A  boy  who  smelt  of  stables  and  wore 
hob-nailed  boots;  whose  pockets  were 
always  sticky  with  toffee ;  whose  handker- 
chiefs were  a  disgrace  to  humanity ;  who 
gave  his  profoundest  thoughts  to  pigeon- 
fancying,  and  his  warmest  affections  to 
ratting  terriers. 

But  while  all  these  habits  made  the  lad 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  his  mother,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Dovedale  admired 
the  young  Hercules  with  a  fond  and  envious 
admiration.  The  duke  would  have  given 
coal  pits  and  tin  mines,  all  the  disposable 
property  he  held,  and  deemed  it  but  a 
small  price  for  such  a  son.  The  duchess 
thought  of  her  feeble  boy-babies  who  had 
been  whooping-coughed  or  scarlet-fevered 
out  of  the  world,  and  sighed,  and  loved 
her  nephew  better  than  ever  his  mother 
had  loved  him  since  his  babyhood.  When 
the  Dovedales  were  at  their  place  in  the 
forest,  Roderick  almost  lived  with  them  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  divided  his  time  between 
Ashbourne  Park  and  the  Abbey  House, 
and  spent  as  little  of  his  life  at  home  as  he 
could.  He  patronised  Lady  Mabel,  who 
was  his  junior  by  five  years,  rode  her 
thoroughbred  pony  for  her,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  improving  its  manners,  until  he 
took  a  header  with  it  into  a  bog,  out  of 
which  pony  and  boy  rolled  and  struggled 
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indiscriminately,  boy  none  the  worse,  pony 
lamed  for  life.  He  played  billiards  with 
the  dake,  and  told  the  duchess  all  his 
school  adventures,  practical  jokes,  fights, 
apple-pie  beds,  surreptitious  fried  sausages, 
and  other  misdemeanours. 

Oat  of  this  friendship  arose  a  bril- 
liant vision  which  reconciled  Lady  Jane 
Vawdrey  to  her  son's  preference  for  his 
aunt's  house  and  his  aunt's  society.  "Why 
should  he  not  marry  Mabel  by-and-by,  and 
unite  the  two  estates  of  Ashbourne  and 
Briarwood,  and  become  owner  of  the  pits 
and  the  mines,  and  distinguish  himself  in 
the  senate,  and  be  created  a  peer  ?  As 
the  husband  of  Lady  Mabel  Ashbourne,  he 
would  be  rich  enough  to  command  a  peer- 
age, almost  as  a  right,  but  his  mother 
would  have  had  him  deserve  it.  With  this 
idea  Lady  Jane  urged  on  her  son's  educa- 
tion. All  his  Hampshire  friends  called  him 
clever,  but  he  won  no  laurels  at  school. 
Lady  Jane  sent  for  grinders  and  had  the 
boy  ground ;  but  all  the  grinding  could  not 
grind  a  love  of  classics  or  metaphysics  into 
this  free  son  of  the  forest.  He  went  to 
Oxford,  and  got  himself  ploughed  for  his 
Little  Go,  with  a  wonderful  facility.  For 
politics  he  cared  not  a  jot,  but  he  could 
drive  tandem  better  than  any  other  under- 
graduate of  his  year.  He  never  spoke  at 
the  Union,  but  he  rowed  stroke  in  the 
University  boat.  He  was  famous  for  his 
biceps,  his  good-nature,  and  his  good  looks  ; 
but  so  far  he  had  distinguished  himself  for 
nothing  else,  and  to  this  stage  of  non-per- 
formance had  he  come  when  the  reader 
first  beheld  him. 

It  was  only  half-past  nine  when  the 
brougham  drove  up  to  the  pillared  porch 
at  Briarwood.  The  lighted  drawing-room 
windows  shone  out  upon  the  autumn  dark 
— a  row  of  five  tall  French  casements — 
and  the  sound  of  a  piano  caught  Roderick's 
ear,  as  he  tossed  the  end  of  his  cigar  into 
the  shrubbery  and  mounted  the  wide  stone 
door-steps. 

"  At  it  again,"  muttered  Rorie  with  a 
shrug  of  disgust,  as  he  entered  the  hall, 
and  heard,  through  the  half-open  drawing- 
room  door,  an  interlacement  of  pearly  runs 
— for,  at  this  stage  of  his  existence,  Rorie 
had  no  appreciation  of  brilliant  pianoforte 
playing.  The  music  he  liked  best  was  of 
the  simplest,  most  inaHificial  order. 

"  Are  the  duke  and  duchess  here  ?  "  he 
asked  the  butler. 

"  Her  grace  and  Lady  Mabel  is  here,  sir ; 
not  the  dook." 

"I  suppose  I  must  dress  before  I  face 


the  quality,"  muttered  Rorie  sulkily,  and 
he  went  leaping  upstairs — three  steps  at 
a  time — to  exchange  his  brown  shooting 
clothes  and  leather  gaiters  for  that  dress 
suit  of  his  which  was  continually  getting 
too  small  for  him.  Rorie  detested  himself 
in  a  dress  suit  and  a  white  tie. 

"  You  beast,"  he  cried,  addressing  his 
reflection  in  the  tall  glass  door  of  his 
armoire,  "  you  are  the  image  of  a  waiter 
at  the  Clarendon." 

The  Briarwood  drawing-room  looked  a 
great  deal  too  vast  and  too  lofty  for  the 
three  delicately-made  women  who  were 
occupying  it  this  evening.  It  was  a  finely- 
proportioned  room,  and  its  amber  satin 
hangings  made  a  pleasing  background  for 
the  white-and-gold  furniture.  White,  gold, 
and  amber  made  up  the  prevailing  tone  of 
colour.  Clusters  of  wax  lights  against  the 
walls,  and  a  crystal  chandelier  with  many 
candles  filled  the  room  with  a  soft  ra- 
diance. It  was  a  room  without  shadow. 
There  were  no  recesses,  no  deep- set 
windows  or  doors.  All  was  coldly  bright, 
faultlessly  elegant.  Rorie  detested  his 
mother's  drawing-room  almost  as  much  as 
he  detested  himself  in  a  dress  coat  that 
was  too  short  in  the  sleeves. 

The  matrons  were  seated  on  each  side  of 
the  shining  gold-and-steel  fireplace,  before 
which  there  stretched  an  island  of  silky 
white  fur.  Lady  Jane  Vawdrey's  younger 
sister  was  "a  stout,  comfortable-looking 
woman  in  grey  silk,  who  hardly  realised 
one's  preconceived  notion  of  a  duchess. 
Lady  Jane  herself  had  dignity  enough  for 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Almanach  de  Gotha. 
She  wore  dark-green  velvet  and  old  rose- 
point,  and  looked  like  a  portrait  by  Velas- 
quez. Years  had  not  impaired  the  purity  of 
her  blonde  complexion.  Her  aquiline  nose, 
thin  lips,  small,  firm  chin,  were  the  fea- 
tures of  one  born  to  rule.  Her  light  brown 
hair  showed  no  streak  of  grey.  An  admi- 
rable woman,  no  doubt,  for  anybody  else's 
mother,  as  Rorie  so  often  said  to  himself. 

The  young  lady  was  still  sitting  at  the 
piano,  remote  from  the  two  elders,  her 
slim  white  fingers  running  in  and  out  and 
to  and  fro  in  those  wondrous  intricacies 
and  involutions  which  distinguish  modern 
classical  music.  Rorie  hated  all  that  run- 
ning about  the  piano  to  no  purpose,  and 
could  not  perceive  his  cousin's  merit  in 
having  devoted  three  or  four  hours  of  her 
life  daily  for  the  last  seven  years  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  harmonious  mean- 
dering. She  left  off  playing,  and  held  out 
her  small  white  hand  to  him  as  he  came 
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to  the  piano,  after  shaking  hands  with  his 
aunt. 

What  was  she  like,  this  paragon  formed 
by  a  mother's  worshipping  love  and  cease- 
less care,  this  one  last  pearl  in  the  crown  of 
domestic  life,  this  child  of  so  many  prayers, 
and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  deep  pathetic 
rejoicings  ? 

She  was  very  fair  to  look  npon — com- 
plete and  beautiful  as  a  pearl —  with  that 
outward  purity,  that  perfect  delicacy  of 
tint  and  harmony  of  detail  which  is  in 
itself  a  charm.  Study  her  as  captiously  as 
you  would,  you  could  find  no  flaw  in  this 
jewel.  The  small  regular  features  were  so 
delicately  chiselled,  the  fair,  fine  skin  was 
so  transparent,  the  fragile  figure  so  exqui- 
sitely moulded,  the  ivory  hand  and  arm  so 
perfect — no,  you  could  discover  no  bad 
drawing  or  crude  colouring  in  this  human 
picture.  She  lifted  her  clear  blue  eyes  to 
Rorie's  face,  and  smiled  at  him  in  gentle 
welcome;  and  though  he  felt  intensely 
cross  at  having  been  summoned  home  like 
a  school-boy,  he  could  not  refuse  her  a 
responsive  smile,  or  a  gentle  pressure  of 
the  taper  fingers. 

"  And  BO  you  have  been  dining  with 
those  horrid  people !  "  she  exclaimed  with 
an  air  of  playful  reproach,  "  and  on  your 
last  night  in  Hampshire — quite  too  unkind 
to  Aunt  Jane." 

"I  don't  know  whom  you  mean  by 
horrid  people,  Mabel,"  answered  Rorie, 
chilled  back  into  sulkiness  all  at  once ; 
"  the  people  I  was  with  are  all  that  is  good 
and  pleasant." 

"  Then  you've  not  been  at  the  Tempests', 
after  all  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  at  the  Tempests'.  What 
have  you  to  say  against  the  Tempests  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
them,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  shrugging  her 
pretty  shoulders  in  her  fawn-coloured  silk 
gown.  "  There  are  some  things  that  do 
not  require  saying." 

"  JMr.  Tempest  is  the  best  and  kindest 
of  men ;  his  wife  is — well,  a  nonentity, 
perhaps,  but  not  a  disagreeable  one  ;  and 
his  daughter " 

Here  Rorie  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 
which  Lady  3»label  accentuated  with  a 
silvery .  little  laugh. 

"  His  daughter  is  charming,"  she  cried 
when  she  had  done  laughing;  "red  hair, 
and  a  green  habit  with  brass  buttons,  a 
yellow  waistcoat  like  her  papa's,  and  a 
rose  in  her  button-hole.  How  I  should 
like  to  see  her  in  Rotten  Row !  " 

"  I'll  warrant  there  wouldn't  be  a  better 


horsewoman  or  a  prettier  girl  there,  let 
you  see  her  when  you  may,"  cried  Rorie, 
scarlet  with  indignation. 

His  mother  looked,  daggers.  His  cousin 
gave  another  silvery  laugh,  clear  as  those 
pearly  treble  runs  upon  the  Erard  ;  but  that 
pretty  artificial  laugh  had  a  ring  which 
betrayed  her  mortification. 

"Rorie  is  thorough,"  she  said;  "when 
he  likes  people,  he  thinks  them  perfection. 
You  do  think  that  little  red-haired  girl 
quite  perfection,  now  don't  you,  Rorie  ?  " 
pursued  Lady  Mabel,  sitting  down  before 
the  piano  again,  and  touching  the  notes 
silently  as  she  seemed  to  admire  the  slender 
diamond  hoops  upon  her  white  fingers 
— old-fashioned  rings  that  had  belonged 
to  a  patrician  great-grandmother.  "You 
think  her  quite  a  model  young  lady,  though 
they  say  she  can  hardly  read,  and  makes  her 
mark — like  William  the  Conqueror — in- 
stead of  signing  her  name,  and  spends  her 
life  in  the  stables,  and  occasionally,  when 
the  fox  gets  back  to  earth — swears." 

"  I  don't  know  who  they  may  be,"  cried 
Roderick  savagely,  "  but  they  say  a  pack 
of  lies.  iViolet  Tempest  is  as  well-edu- 
cated as — any  girl  need  be.  All  girls 
can't  be  paragons,  or,  if  they  could,  this 
earth  would  be  intolerable  for  the  rest  of 
humanity.  Lord  deliver  us  from  a  world 
overrun  with  paragons.  Violet  Tempest 
is  little  more  than  a  child,  a  spoiled  child, 
if  you  like,  but  she  has  a  heart  of  gold, 
and  a  firmer  grip  on  her  saddle  than  any 
other  woman  in  Hampshire." 

Roderick  had  turned  from  scarlet  to 
pale  by  the  time  he  finished  this  speech. 
His  mother  had  paled  at  the  first  mention 
of  poor  Vixen.  That  young  lady's  name 
acted  upon  Lady  Jane's  feelings  very  much 
as  a. red  rag  acts  on  a  bull. 

"  I  think  after  keeping  you  away  from 
your  mother  on  the  last  night  of  your 
vacation,  Mr.  Tempest  might  at  leaat  have 
had  the  good  taste  to  let  you  come  home 
sober,"  said  Lady  Jane  with  suppressed 
rage. 

"  I  drank  a  couple  of  glasses  of  still 
hock  at  dinner,  and  not  a  drop  of  anything 
else  from  the  time  I  tntered  the  Abbey 
House  till  I  left  it ;  and  I  don't  think,  con- 
sidering how  I've  seasoned  myself  with 
Bass  at  Oxford,  that  two  glasses  of  Rude- 
sheimer  would  floor  me,"  explained  Rorie, 
with  recovered  calmness. 

"  Oh,  but  you  were  drinking  deep  of  a 
more  intoxicating  nectar,"  cried  Lady 
Mabel  with  thatprovokiugly  distinct  utter- 
ance of  hers.      She  had  been  taught  to 
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speak  as  carefully  as  girls  of  inferior  rank 
are  taught  to  play  Beethoven — every 
syllable  studied,  every  tone  trained  and 
ripened  to  the  right  quality,  "  You  were 
with  Violet  Tempest." 

"  How  you  children  quarrel !  "  exclaimed 
the  duchess ;  "  you  could  hardly  be  worse 
if  you  were  lovers.  Come  here,  Rorie,  and 
tell  me  all  that  has  happened  to  you  since 
we  saw  you  at  Lord's  in  July.  Never 
mind  these  Tempest  people.  They  are  of 
the  smallest  possible  importance.  Of 
course,  Rorie  must  have  somebody  to 
am.use  himself  with  while  we  are  away." 

*'  And  now  we  are  come  back,  he  is  off 
to  Oxford,"  said  Mabel  with  an  aggrieved 
air. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  stayed. so  long  in 
Switzerland  then,"  retorted  Rorie. 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  my  first  visit,  and  every- 
thing is  so  lovely.  After  all  t  he  S  wiss  land- 
scapes I  have  done  in  chalk,  and  pencil, 
and  water-colours,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
what  a  stranger  I  was  to  the  scenery.  I 
blushed  when  I  remembered  those  dreadful 
landscapes  of  mine.  I  was  ashamed  to 
look  at  Mont  Blanc.  I  felt  as  if  the 
Matterhorn  would  fall  and  crush  me." 

"I  think  I  shall  do  Switzerland  next 
long,"  said  Rorie  patronisingly,  as  if  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Switzerland. 

"You  might  have  come  this  year  while 
we  were  there,"  said  Lady  Mabel. 

"  No,  I  mightn't.  I've  been  grinding. 
If  you  knew  what  a  dose  of  Aristotle  I've 
had,  you'd  pity  me.  That's  where  you 
girls  have  the  best  of  it.  You  learn  two 
or  three  modern  languages,  to  meander  up 
and  down  the  piano,  and  spoil  Bristol 
board,  or  Whatman's  hot-pressed  imperial, 
and  then  you  call  yourselves  educated ; 
while  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  civilisation,  and  find  out  what  a  lot  of 
old  Greek  duffers  were  driving  at  when 
they  sat  in  the  sunshine  and  prosed  like 
old  boots." 

Lady  Mabel  looked  at  him  with  a  serene 
smile. 

"  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
know  a  little  Greek,"  she  said,  "  just 
enough  to  struggle  through  the  Socratic 
dialogues  with  the  aid  of  my  master  ?  " 

Roderick  started  as  if  he  had  been 
stung. 

"What  a  shame!"  he  cried.  "Aunt 
Sophia,  what  do  you  mean  by  making  a 
Lady  Jane  Grey  of  her  ?  " 

"  A  woman  who  has  to  occupy  a  leading 
position  can  hardly  know  too  much," 
answered  the  duchess  sententiously. 


"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  Mabel  will  marry  some 
diplomatic  swell,  and  be  entertaining  am- 
bassadors by-and-by.  And  when  some 
modern  Greek  envoy  comes  simpering  up 
to  her  with  a  remark  about  the  weather,  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  know  Plato.  I 
understand.     Wheels  within  wheels." 

"  The  Duchess  of  Dovedale's  carriage," 
announced  the  butler,  rolling  out  the 
syllables  as  if  it  were  a  personal  gratifi- 
cation to  pronounce  them. 

Mabel  rose  at  once  from  the  piano,  and 
came  to  say  good-night  to  her  aunt. 

"  My  dear  child,  it's  quite  early,"  said 
Lady  Jane ;  "  Roderick's  last  night,  too. 
And  your  mamma  is  in  no  hurry." 

Mabel  looked  at  Roderick,  but  that 
young  gentleman  was  airing  himself  on 
the  hearth-rug,  and  looking  absently  up  at 
the  ceiling.  It  evidently  signified  very 
little  to  him  whether  his  aunt  and  cousin 
went  or  stayed. 

"  You  know  you  told  papa  you  would 
be  home  quite  early,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 
and  the  duchess  rose  immediately. 

She  had  a  way  of  yielding  to  her  only 
daughter  which  her  stronger- minded  sister 
highly  disapproved  of.  The  first  duty  of  a 
mother,  in  Lady  Jane's  opinion,  was  to  rule 
her  child,  the  second,  to  love  it.  The  idea 
was  no  doubt  correct  in  the  abstract,  but 
the  practice  was  not  succeeding  too  well 
with  Roderick. 

"  Good-night,  and  good-bye,"  said  Lady 
Mabel,  when  the  maid  had  brought  her 
wraps  and  Rorie  had  put  them  on. 

"  Not  good-bye,"  said  the  good-natured 
duchess ;  "  Rorie  must  come  to  breakfast 
to-morrow,  and  see  the  duke.  He  was 
too  tired  to  come  out  to-night,  but  I  know 
he  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Thanks.  I'll  be  there,"  answered  Rorie, 
and  he  escorted  the  ladies  to  their  car- 
riage, but  not  another  word  did  Mabel 
speak  till  the  brougham  had  driven  away 
from  Briarwood. 

"  What  a  horrid  young  man  Roderick  has 
grown,  mamma,"  she  remarked  decisively. 

*'  My  love,  I  never  saw  him  look  hand- 
somer." 

"I  don't  mean  his  looks.  Good  looks 
in  a  man  are  a  superfluity.  But  his 
manners — I  never  saw  anything  so  un- 
derbred. Those  Tempest  people  are  spoil- 
ing him." 

"Roderick,"  said  Lady  Jane,  just  as 
Rorie  was  contemplating  an  escape  to  the 
billiard-room  and  his  cigar,  "  I  want  a  little 
serious  talk  with  you." 
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Rorie  shivered  in  his  shoes.  He  knew 
too  well  what  his  mother's  serious  talk 
meant.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
a  movement  that  indicated  a  dormant 
resistance,  and  went  quietly  into  the 
drawing-room. 


WITH  AN  IRISH  AGENT. 


In  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, two  hours'  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis, there  is  an  elevated  plateau  which 
commands  a  view  of  twenty  miles  on  every 
side.  The  prospect  is  one  of  singular 
wealth  and  fertility.  "Woods  and  hedge- 
rows, pastures,  corn-fields,  and  hop-gardens 
cover  the  undulating  expanse  as  far  as 
the  long  blue  ridge  of  the  Downs,  which 
enclose  the  scene  almost  in  a  semicircle, 
having  the  sea  for  its  chord.  Within  this 
territory  a  royal  prince,  two  dukes,  two 
earls,  two  barons,  a  cabinet  minister,  a 
privy  councillor,  an  ex-lord  mayor,  Indian 
soldiers  and  civilians,  commercial  million- 
aires, and  a  crowd  of  lesser  celebrities 
from  the  world  of  trade  have  made  their 
homes.  There  are  also  the  halls  of  country 
squires,  large  rectories  and  vicarages, 
aspiring  farmhouses  with  conservatories 
and  croquet-lawns,  and  substantial  cot- 
tages nestling  amongst  flowers,  creepers, 
and  fruit-trees.  Ancient  ruins,  well  pre- 
served, are  not  wanting,  nor  old  battle- 
fields and  historic  sites,  over  which  anti- 
quaries wage  their  harmless  disputes. 

In  this  favoured  district  poverty  hardly 
shows  its  face  ;  for  even  the  tramps,  whose 
unclean  procession  constantly  perambulates 
the  highway  between  London  and  the  sea, 
are  a  red  and  sturdy  race,  and  certainly  do 
not  gain  their  livelihood  by  exciting  pity. 

I  thought  of  this  scene,  which  is  very 
familiar  to  me,  when  I  stood  on  a  similar 
plateau  commandiag  an  equally  wide 
prospect  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  fifty 
miles  from  Dublin.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  was  covered  with  heather,  but  the 
country  below  was  fertile  and  cultivated. 
The  enclosures  were  small,  the  hedgerows 
devoid  of  trees  ;  in  some  places  there  were 
no  fences  ;  in  others,  only  stone  walls  ;  the 
woods  were  not  extensive ;  but  every  avail- 
able piece  of  ground  bore  some  kind  of 
crop.  The  mountains  closed  the  prospect 
on  two  sides,  and  through  the  plains  three 
rivers  wound  their  way,  and,  meeting 
towards  the  southern  horizon,  flowed 
together  to  the  sea. 

In  extent,  fertility,  careful  cultivation, 


and  natural  beauty  the  Irish  and  English 
landscapes  were  equal;  bat  there  the 
likeness  ceased,  and  a  striking  contrast 
commenced. 

The  whole  of  the  Irish  territory  be- 
longed to  a  few  landowners,  whose  man- 
sions— some  of  which  were  seldom  tenanted 
—were  scattered  here  and  there  at  wide 
intervals.  Besides  these  magnates,  and  in 
lieu  of  a  varied  population,  there  were 
the  Protestant  clergy,  the  Romish  priests, 
and  a  few  opulent  farmers  ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
peasant  tenantry,  and  the  pervading  habi- 
tation was  the  little  dirty  cabin,  to  which 
the  Irishman  clings  with  a  tenderness  that 
baffles  reform. 

The  landscape  was  interspersed  with 
spots  which  had  been  famous  in  Erin's  his- 
tory ;  but  their  names  could  not  be  men- 
tioned without  awakening  the  still  bitter 
memories  of  wrong  and  bloodshed. 

The  beggars  who  traversed  the  country 
were  real  beggars  —  unfortunates  who 
lived  on  alms;  blind  people,  dragged 
along  by  dogs;  diseased  and  tattered 
objects,  whose  rags  and  misery  moved  the 
traveller's  compassion. 

The  portion  of  the  country  immediately 
round  the  hill,  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
thousand  acres,  nominally  belonged  to  an 
English  infant  and  his  trustees ;  but  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  these  per- 
sonages were  only  distant  and  misty 
phantoms,  as  they  lived  in  England, 
seldom  came  to  the  place,  and  left  all 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
their  agent,  my  friend  Edward  Bull,  an 
English  gentleman. 

Bull  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  people ; 
his  house,  a  decent  and  substantial  build- 
ing, being  the  principal  edifice,  except  the 
police-station,  in  the  village  of  Kilragget, 
whose  long  straggling  street  wound  up  a 
gentle  incline  to  the  principal  gate  of  the 
demesne. 

This  gate,  with  a  lodge  to  correspond, 
had  been  designed  in  the  newest  fashion 
by  an  English  architect,  and  formed  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  surrounding  hovels, 
which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  dirtiest  and  meanest  in 
the  whole  village. 

Bull  told  me  that  he  had  received  special 
orders  to  sweep  away  these  unsightly 
cabins,  in  order  that  the  entrance  to  the 
castle  might  present  a  more  respectable 
appearance ;  but  the  tenants  clung  to  their 
dwellings  with  such  tenacity,  that  he  had 
as  yet  been  able  to  get  possession  of  one 
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only,  the  door  of  which  I  observed  he  had 
blocked  up  with  a  heap  of  stones  and  far- 
ther secured  with  an  enormous  padlock. 

Kilragget  Castle,  or  Castle  Kilragget,  as 
it  was  indifferently  styled,  was  not  a  cas- 
tellated building,  nor  picturesque  from 
decay  or  neglect;  but  merely  a  comfort- 
able and  commodious  modern  structure, 
standing,  according  to  Irish  custom,  in  a 
large  demesne,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  three  miles  in  length,  and  contained 
within  its  bounds  a  park,  a  farm,  coverts, 
gardens,  a  stream  and  a  lake  with  swans 
and  trout,  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  plan- 
tations, a  ruined  castle,  and  a  long  avenue 
of  lime  trees,  which  was  said  to  be  haunted 
by  an  apparition,  and  was  thence  called 
the  Ghost's  Walk. 

Certain  signs  about  the  place,  old  names 
still  clinging  to  rooms  and  walks  and 
gardens,  showed  that  in  years  gone  by  it 
had  been  the  home  of  a  numerous  family ; 
but  they  were  all  scattered  or  dead,  and 
the  house  was  now  occupied  only  once  a 
year — in  sad  October,  when  the  woods 
were  turning  yellow. 

Then,  indeed,  lawns  were  mown,  paths 
and  shrubberies  trimmed,  fences  repaired, 
the  gardens  looked  gay  and  neat,  all  the 
peasantry  smiled  and  wore  their  best 
clothes  ;  there  were  horses  in  the  stables, 
and  guests  in  the  hall ;  the  coverts  rang 
with  the  noise  of  dogs  and  guns  and  beaters ; 
the  village  was  all  astir,  and  a  shower  of 
bounty  descended  on  the  poor. 

But  the  visit  lasted  for  only  one  short 
month,  and  then  a  mournful  silence  suc- 
ceeded for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
grounds  were  not  absolutely  neglected,  and 
the  farm  was  always  carefully  managed, 
but  the  place  wore  an  unkempt  and  di- 
shevelled appearance  ;  sheep  and  bullocks 
intruded  everywhere  ;  a  solitary  old  woman 
reigned  in  the  house,  and  the  Scotch  bailiff 
and  the  ghost  had  the  demesne  almost  to 
themselves. 

Bull  had  the  management  and  control 
of  the  entire  estate.  When  I  visited  him, 
he  had  just  returned  from  spending  a 
month  in  England,  and  a  large  arrear  of 
business  had  accumulated  in  his  absence. 

The  tenants  came  to  him  on  all  occa- 
sions, but  Thursday  was  the  day  of  his 
grand  levee,  when  everyone  could  claim 
an  audience.  I  was  amused  at  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  questions  which  called 
for  his  decision. 

A  crowd  of  applicants  invited  him  to 
come  and  see  their  premises,  with  a  view 
to  granting  some  kind  of  repair,  from  a 


new  barn  or  stable  down  to  a  bed,  with 
which  necessary  article  it  was  the  practice 
to  supply  the  humbler  tenants ;  the  sanitary 
inspector  invited  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  pigsties  at  Clogtopher,  a  remote 
portion  of  the  estate,  nearly  twenty  miles 
away;  the  gamekeeper  wished  for  his 
presence  in  the  contrary  direction  to  in- 
spect the  moors  and  the  new  setters,  and 
to  see  how  the  women  stole  the  heather 
for  fuel ;  one  of  the  clerks  had  not  been 
sober  for  a  fortnight,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  his  house ;  Tim 
Cody,  the  under-keeper,  had  given  way  to 
whisky  worse  than  ever,  had  lost  all  the 
young  pheasants,  and  thrashed  his  father  ; 
old  Toole  was  dead  intestate,  his  eldest 
son  had  sold  the  stock,  and  run  off  to 
Dublin  with  the  money — what  were  the 
younger  brothers  to  do  ?  Pat  Morris's 
trees  damaged  Miles  Moloney's  oats,  but 
Pat  would  not  pay  Miles  the  compensation 
which  his  honour  had  awarded  ;  the  people 
at  Ballinivat  were  again  all  by  the  ears 
about  the  right  of  way ;  Flanagan's  cow 
had  tumbled  into  a  quarry,  and  he  wished 
to  have  a  fence  and  gate  put  up,  and 
something  towards  a  new  cow ;  Paul 
O' Flaherty  was  going  to  sell  his  land  to  a 
purchaser  whom  everybody  hated ;  David 
Keogh  asked  permission  to  subdivide  his 
holding  of  eighteen  acres ;  Daniel  O'Rourke 
would  not  be  ejected  from  his  house 
though  the  roof  had  been  removed;  Pat 
Murphy  swore  publicly  at  the  ale- 
house that  he  would  be  even  with  the 
sheriff's  officers  if  they  put  the  law  in 
force  against  him ;  Biddy  Malone's  cousin 
had  pulled  Biddy's  house  down,  while  she 
was  in  the  hospital  with  the  jaundice ;  and 
so  on  with  a  list  of  wants  and  grievances 
which  seemed  endless. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  applicants  was 
Cormick  or  Corny  Wheelan,  who  asked 
for  a  new  roof  to  his  stable,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  which  he  described  with  such 
pathetic  eloquence  that  the  next  morning 
we  set  off  to  inspect  his  premises. 

Wheelan  was  tenant  of  about  ninety 
acres,  partly  arable,  partly  meadow.  The 
soil  was  good,  and  the  fields  well  and 
carefully  cultivated.  His  horses,  colts, 
cattle,  and  pigs  were  of  more  than  average 
merit,  and  he  was  evidently  a  well-to-do 
man  who  understood  his  business. 

He  wore  a  blue  tail-coat,  knee-breeches, 
and  a  large  shirt-collar,  which  stuck  up 
on  each  side  of  his  neck  almost  to  his  ears. 
He  had  a  red  whiskerless  face,  whose 
whole  superficies  he  shaved  on  Sundays 
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and  saints'  days;  his  eyes  were  light  blue, 
and  his  month  large  and  flexible. 

He  talked  much,  but  not  foolishly,  and 
though  he  never  laughed,  there  was  a  kind 
of  melancholy  humour  in.  his  remarks. 
The  man,  his  crops,  and  stock  impressed 
me  favourably,  and  increased  the  surprise 
with  which  I  looked  at  his  buildings.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  seen  an 
Irish  farmer's  homestead. 

The  house  was  a  small  one-storied  cottage 
of  rough  stone,  coated  with~  white  plaster ; 
it  had  four  rooms — two  bedrooms  above, 
and  a  kitchen  and  sitting-room  below.  This 
latter  was  a  most  comfortless  apartment, 
had  only  the  bare  earth  for  a  floor,  and 
contained  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  a  cupboard, 
a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Pope.  The  barn  and  stable  were  at  right 
angles  to  the  house  at  each  end,  so  as  to 
form  with  it  three  sides  of  a  square,  the 
fourth  side  being  made  up  of  the  dung-hill, 
the  duck-pond,  and  a  kind  of  cavern  in 
which  the  pigs  lived.  The  whole  en- 
closure was  about  fifteen  yards  square, 
and  from  his  parlour  window  Corny  could 
survey,  smell,  and  almost  touch  all  his 
possessions.  Neither  within  the  house  nor 
without  was  there  any  attempt  at  orna- 
ment ;  no  flowers,  no  garden,  not  even  an 
orchard ;  nothing  but  the  barest  necessaries 
of  life,  while  the  desolate  look  of  the  place 
was  increased  by  the  ruins  of  a  cottage 
standing  hard  by,  the  roof  of  which  had 
fallen  in,  leaving  a  ghastly  skeleton  of 
walls  and  gables. 

Wheelan's  two  daughters,  who  stood  in 
the  doorway,  were  in  keeping  with  the 
scene.  They  were  tall,  sinewy  young 
women,  simply  but  stoutly  clad,  with  red 
hair  and  freckled  arms  and  faces;  hard, 
spare  figures,  without  any  softness  or 
feminine  undulations. 

They  seemed  so  careworn  and  toilworn, 
that  I  was  startled  when  their  stiff  features 
relaxed  into  a  grin,  and  they  turned  aside 
to  giggle.  Perhaps  they  were  not  so 
solemn  as  they  looked.  They  joined  with 
their  father  in  offering  us  whisky,  and 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  making  them 
accept  our  refusal ;  but  at  length,  finding 
we  were  in  earnest,  Corny  led  the  way  to 
his  stable,  without  having  softened  our 
hearts  with  the  national  beverage. 

The  state  of  the  stable  justified  Corny 's 
description.  He  cautioned  us  against 
entering  it,  pointing  out  that  the  roof  was 
uHsafe  and  propped  up  by  poles  ;  and  he 
explained  the  other  defects,  which  were 
sufficiently  obvious  without  any  explana- 


tion. Corny's  stable  wag  a  little  pitch- 
dark  hovel,  with  cracked  walls,  a  roof 
partly  fallen  in,  and  broken  rafters  pro- 
truding through  the  thatch,  which  was 
black  and  putrid,  and  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  oats.  It  had  been  in  its 
present  condition  for  two  years,  Wheelan 
said,  but  he  had  most  religiously  refrained 
from  repairing  it,  as  if  he  were  proud  of 
having  such  a  complete  and  unrivalled 
specimen  of  a  dilapidated  building.  He 
seemed  highly  delighted  when  the  agent 
very  readily  promised  him  slate  and  timber 
for  a  new  roof ;  but  we  then  found  that 
the  stable  was  not  his  only  grievance.  His 
next  trouble  arose  from  the  proceedings  of 
his  neighbour,  Paul  Molony, 

Paul  held  an  adjacent  farm  of  about 
twenty  acres,  but  being  ninety  years  old, 
and  very  feeble,  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
work,  and  had  agreed  to  Fell  his  land  to  a 
stranger  from  a  distant  parish. 

Now  Corny  and  his  friends  considered 
that  the  lands  of  each  district  (Hibernice, 
townland),  like  the  lands  of  a  sept  in 
former  times,  belonged,  in  a  certain  way, 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  and 
they  were  therefore  highly  indignant  at 
Paul  for  offering  his  farm  to  a  stranger, 
instead  of  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  many 
of  whom  were  ready  and  willing  to  buy  it. 

However,  before  the  transaction  could 
be  completed  the  agent's  consent  was 
necessary,  and  Corny  persuaded  Bull  to 
have  an  interview  with  Molony,  and  enquire 
into  the  case ;  and  accordingly  we  set  off 
for  Molony's  house,  Corny  leading  the 
way. 

We  found  Paul  in  his  farmyard,  sitting 
idly  on  an  empty  cornrick.  Corny  intro- 
duced us,  and  explained  the  purpose  of 
our  coming,  but  the  patriarch,  after  re- 
cognising the  agent  by  a  nod  and  an 
inarticulate  grunt,  seemed  to  pay  no  more 
attention  to  what  was  passing. 

He  was  a  gaunt,  large-framed  man,  but 
all  strength  had  departed  from  his  limbs 
and  all  lustre  from  his  eye,  and  his  long 
blue  coat  and  cape,  his  black  breeches  and 
gaiters,  nay  even  his  skin,  seemed  too 
large  for  him,  and  hung  about  him  in 
loose  folds.  His  heavy  eyes  looked  steadily 
but  vacantly  across  the  cultivated  plain  to 
the  distant  mountains,  and  whilst  Corny 
discussed  his  affairs  with  great  ardour  and 
eloquence,  he  sat  bolt  upright  in  monu- 
mental stillness. 

Whilst  we  were  talking  his  daughter 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house — a  mere 
cabin,  to  wkich  the  pig  and  the  fowls  had 
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free  admittance — and  seeing  us  with  ber 
father,  came  forward,  gathering  up  her 
dishevelled  hair  and  twisting  it  into  a 
knot  as  she  approached.  She  was  a  stout 
girl  of  twenty-five,  rather  pretty,  but  very 
untidy  and  dirty,  with  a  ragged  gown, 
bare  legs,  and  large,  misshapen  shoes. 

The  agent  seeing  her,  and  having  ascer- 
tained who  she  was,  asked  Corny  why  she 
did  not  marry  one  of  the  neighbours,  and 
the  farm  could  then  go  with  her  as  a 
dowry,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

"  Shure,  your  honour,  there's  no  plazin' 
her,"  said  Corny,  in  a  louder  tone  than 
usual,  at  the  same  time  casting  an  angry 
and  reproachful  glance  at  this  fastidious 
slut.  Mary,  who  probably  had  no  in- 
tention of  marrying  to  suit  Corny's  plans, 
made  no  answer  to  his  remarks,  but  raising 
her  hand  to  shield  her  eyes  from  the  sun- 
light, peered  from  under  it  first  at  Corny 
and  then  at  the  agent,  as  if  she  did  not 
understand  their  language,  but  hoped  to 
gather  their  meaning  from  the  expression 
of  their  countenances.  All  the  while  her 
features  were  distended  in  a  broad  and 
even  grin,  which  was  never  increased  and 
never  relaxed. 

When  we  left  her  father  and  went  to 
inspect  the  fields,  she  followed  closely  at 
our  heels,  grinning  continually  but  saying 
nothing,  having  her  eyes  constantly  fixed 
on  Bull,  as  if  she  was  not  going  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  his  rosy  and  genial 
appearance,  but  was  determined  to  watch 
him  closely,  lest  he  should  walk  off  with 
some  of  her  father's  property. 

Two  or  three  of  the  neighbours,  hearing 
what  was  going  on,  now  joined  us,  and 
backed  up  Corny's  arguments  with  great 
vigour,  so  that  when  at  last  Bull  decided 
that  the  farm  should  not  go  to  a  stranger 
there  was  great  joy,  and  Corny  shouted  to 
one  of  his  friends  : 

"  D'ye  hear  that,  Tim  Doolan  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  Tim. 

"  Ye're  a  witness  to  that,  Tim  Doolan  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Tim,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knew  what  he  was  saying,  and  was 
prepared  "  to  go  on  the  table  "  and  stick 
to  his  statement. 

They  all  seemed  very  well  satisfied,  but 
I  know  not  what  Mary  and  her  father 
thought  of  the  matter,  for  during  the 
whole  colloquy  neither  of  them  had  opened 
their  lips. 

The  next  day  we  started  early  for  Clog- 
topher,  -to  inspect  the  pigsties  of  which 
the  inspector  had  complained. 

Clogtopher,  a  small  town  near  the  foot 


of  a  mountain,  was  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  estate,  some  eighteen  miles  away.  The 
population  consisted  of  red-hot  Papists 
and  Fenians.  They  had  lately  wrecked 
the  house  of  a  poor  priest  who  dared  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  For  their  gallantry  on  this 
occasion  the  Pope  had  presented  them 
with  medals ;  though  the  G-overnment, 
taking  a  different  view  of  the  transaction, 
punished  them  as  rioters.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  a  band  of  defeated 
Fenians  had  taken  refuge,  and,  according 
to  popular  report,  perished  of  cold  and 
starvation.  The  coffee-room  of  the  inn 
at  which  we  stopped  was  adorned  with 
prints  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in  cloak  and 
broad  brim,  Robert  Emmet  in  tights  and 
hessians,  the  old  Irish  Parliament,  with 
Curran  haranguing,  and  a  group  of  Irish 
patriots  whose  names  were  not  familiar  to 
me,  and  whose  faces — probably  through 
the  fault  of  the  painter — did  not  inspire 
me  with  any  desire  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. The  newspapers  which  lay  upon 
the  table  were  of  the  most  inflammatory 
kind,  friendly  to  France,  enthusiastic  for 
the  Pope,  and  bitter  against  English  per- 
fidy ;  yet,  with  all  their  extravagance,  ably 
and  eloquently  written,  and  admirably 
fitted  to  keep  the  bewildered  peasantry  in 
a  state  of  exasperation.  It  was  a  common 
saying  that  in  this  neighbourhood  an 
assassin  could  be  hired  for  the  email  sum 
of  half-a-crown. 

The  day  of  our  visit  was  the  feast  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  people  having  just  returned 
from  mass  were  lounging  in  their  best 
clothes  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  en- 
joying the  privilege  of  keeping  their  hands 
idly  in  their  pockets,  and  directing  looks 
of  sullen  curiosity  towards  Bull,  who 
walked  about  with  complete  sang-froid, 
quite  undisturbed  by  the  reflection  that 
his  large  frame  offered  a  very  easy  mark 
to  a  charge  of  slugs. 

All,  however,  to  whom  he  spoke  were 
outwardly  civil,  and  with  one  exception, 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  seemed  glad  to 
see  him.  The  pigsties  and  back-yards 
fully  justified  the  complaints  of  the  in- 
spector. They  were  at  the  rear  of  a  row 
of  houses,  a  dozen  of  them,  each  three 
yards  square,  and  each  containing  a  pig- 
stye,  a  pig,  a  manure-heap,  and  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water.  The  owners  generally 
were  mildly  astonished  that  anyone  should 
find  fault  with  their  arrangements,  but  pro- 
mised to  carry  out  Bull's  directions  as  to 
the  removal  or  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 
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Only  in  one  instance  did  there  seem 
likely  to  be  any  opposition. 

We  were  standing  in  the  dirtiest  of  these 
little  compartments  when  there  suddenly 
appeared  from  the  house  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  have  ever  seen.  She 
seemed  about  eighty  years  of  age,  but  was 
still  tall  and  erect.  She  had  just  returned 
from  mass,  and  her  dress  was  scrupulously 
clean  and  neat.  She  was  enveloped  in 
one  of  those  large  cloaks  of  black  serge 
which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
have  been  the  dress  of  Irish  women.  The 
ample  hood  of  this  garment  hung  in  loose 
folds  over  her  head,  just  disclosing  a  very 
white  cap,  tied  under  the  chin  in  a  large 
bow.  A  shawl  of  an  eastern  pattern  was 
crossed  over  her  bosom,  and  her  dark 
brown  petticoat  was  short  enough  to  show 
her  thin  ankles  and  finely- shaped  feet, 
black  stockings,  and  small  shoes  neatly 
tied  with  black  ribbon.  At  the  sight  of 
two  strangers  prowling  about  her  premises 
she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height. 
One  long  slender  hand  clasped  her  rosary 
almost  convulsively,  and  with  the  other 
she  threw  back  her  hood,  so  as  to  show 
her  features  more  distinctly.  Her  face 
was  a  long  oval,  and  though  the  skin  was 
carved  with  wrinkles,  the  complexion  was 
singularly  white  and  pure.  Her  straight 
nose,  thin  lips,  and  chiselled  chin  gave  her 
a  highbred  air,  and  her  whole  appearance 
was  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
surrounding  scene.  Amongst  the  English 
poor  I  have  often  seen  venerable  women, 
but  never  one  so  refined  and  dignified  as 
this  old  Celtic  dame.  Her  eyes  were  dim 
with  age,  and  she  stood  for  some  time 
peering  at  us  with  a  look  of  surprise  and 
indignation.  Her  nostrils  were  dilated, 
her  face  full  of  anger,  and  I  hoped  she 
would  speak ;  but  to  my  disappointment, 
after  a  long  scrutiny,  she  dropped  her 
hood  again,  turned  away,  and,  as  if  we 
were  beneath  her  notice,  began  to  caress 
the  pig. 

Two  days  afterwards  Bull  set  off  to 
investigate  the  case  of  David  Keogh,  who 
wished  to  sell  two  acres  of  his  holding. 

We  drove  through  the  village,  and 
ascended  a  long  hill  by  a  road  that  led 
westward  up  to  some  extensive  larch  and 
pine  groves,  which  bounded  the  view  in 
that  direction.  Having  passed  through 
these,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  wide 
plateau,  and  though  Kilragget  was  not  a 
lively  place,  we  seemed  to  have  bid  fare- 
well to  society  and  civilisation  when  we 
lost  sight  of  its  church   and   straggling 


street,  for  the  country  now  before  us  was 
very  thinly  inhabited  and  drearily  uniform 
in  appearance.  The  landscape  stretched 
away  to  the  horizon  in  a  succession  of 
gentle  undulations,  whose  surface  was 
seldom  broken  by  a  tree.  The  whole  ex- 
panse was  divided  into  small  rectangular 
fields,  sometimes  separated  by  stone  walls, 
and  varying  in  colour  from  light  yellow 
to  dark  green,  according  to  the  crops. 
There  was  no  spot  uncultivated,  except 
the  brown  patches  whence  the  peasants 
had  dug  peat,  and  a  margin  of  rushy 
swamp  on  either  side  of  the  rivulets  in  the 
valleys.  There  was  neither  church  nor 
chapel  to  be  seen,  nor  any  building  larger 
than  a  common  cabin,  and  I  was  surprised 
when  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  school  of 
bright-eyed  children,  under  the  care  of  a 
neat  schoolmistress. 

We  had  to  penetrate  a  long  way  into 
the  region  before  we  found  Keogh's  cottage. 
When  we  discovered  it  he  was  not  at  home, 
but  his  daughter,  a  ragged,  bare-legged 
girl  of  thirteen,  ran  off  like  a  deer  to  fetch 
him  from  the  bog  where  he  was  cutting 
peat. 

She  soon  returned  with  him,  and  he 
took  us  to  inspect  the  fit'lds  which  he 
wished  to  sell ;  but  we  did  not  go  alone. 

The  presence  of  the  agent  in  that  remote 
place  was  a  rare  event,  and  the  news  of 
his  arrival  spread  like  wildfire.  Figures 
seemed  to  start  out  of  the  ground,  and 
make  their  way  towards  us  across  fields 
and  over  walls.  We  were  soon  followed 
by  a  long  and  excited  tail  of  ragged  men 
and  women,  talking  and  arguing,  con- 
spicuous amongst  whom  was  a  very  tall 
dark  man,  who  was  the  intending  purchaser, 
and  an  old  man  in  a  tail-coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  who  seemed  to  be  in  an  unac- 
countably bad  temper. 

Many  of  them  had  their  own  private 
grievances,  but  the  main  cause  of  excite- 
ment was  Keogh's  proposed  sale  with 
which  they  were  all  dissatisfied  for  the 
following  reasons :  Keogh  proposed  to 
sell  his  fields  to  the  dark  man,  whose  land 
did  not  anywhere  adjoin  Keogh's  farm. 

The  old  gentleman  in  breeches  was  the 
adjoining  owner,  and,  therefore,  considered 
that  if  the  land  were  sold  to  anybody  it 
should  be  sold  to  him,  and  had  worked 
himself  into  a  great  passion.  The  rest  had 
land  nearer  to  Keogh's  farm  than  the  tall 
man,  and,  therefore,  they  also  held  that 
they  had  prior  rights  of  purchase. 

Bull  paid  no  attention  to  the  hubbub, 
but  unfolding  a  large  map  of  the  estate. 
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carefully  examined  the  position  of  the 
fields  which  Keogh  wished  to  sell,  relatively 
to  the  tall  man's  land  and  that  of  the 
other  adjoining  tenants,  and  briefly  gave 
his  decision : 

"  To  allow  the  fields  to  be  sold  to  the 
tall  man  would  be  to  create  a  new  and 
isolated  tenancy  of  two  acres.  Such 
tenancies  were  injurious  to  the  estate,  and 
he  had  always  set  his  face  against  them. 
He  should  not  allow  the  land  to  be  sold  to 
the  tall  man.  He  was  not  sure  that  he 
should  allow  these  two  acres  to  be  sold  to 
anybody.  Keogh  might  sell  his  whole 
farm  if  he  wished." 

This  decision  did  not  satisfy  anybody ; 
the  tall  man  was  furious  as  a  lion  robbed 
of  its  prey ;  all  the  arguments  began 
again,  mixed  with  threats  and  mutterings 
about  poor  men  and  tyrants.  Poor  Keogh 
seemed  bewildered.  He  had  relied  on  this 
purchase-money  to  stave  off  utter  destitu- 
tion. He  was  a  farmer,  and  held  eighteen 
acres  of  land,  which  for  Ireland  is  not  a  very 
small  farm.  But  the  soil  was  poor  and 
ungrateful,  yielded  little,  and  demanded 
much,  and  with  all  his  efforts  Keogh 
could  not  keep  down  the  weeds  and  rushes, 
or  supply  himself  and  his  family  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  His  house  was  a 
common  cabin  with  two  compartments,  an 
earthen  floor  full  of  holes,  and  for  furniture 
a  bed,  two  stools,  a  table,  and  a  few  plates, 
pots,  and  pans.  He  had  had  nine  children. 
Six  were  still  living,  and  four  of  them  now 
stood  by  his  side  with  his  wife,  who  carried 
a  child  in  her  arms,  and  was  evidently 
soon  again  to  become  a  mother.  They 
formed  a  pitiable  group.  The  mother  and 
children  were  clad  in  scanty  rags,  and  had 
in  their  faces  the  yellow  tint  of  starvation. 
Keogh  himself  was  a  slight,  ineffectual- 
looking,  sandy  man  of  thirty-five,  thin  and 
weak-kneed,  dressed  in  a  threadbare  suit 
of  blue  serge,  and  a  shapeless  straw  hat 
which  half  concealed  his  features.  As  we 
turned  away,  he  watched  us  with  a  haggard 
look  of  disappointment,  his  hands  dropping 
by  his  side,  and  his  mouth  half  open. 

Bull,  having  delivered  his  judgment,  said 
no  more,  but  carefully  folded  up  his  map, 
tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and  walked  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  jaunting-car. 

I  thought  his  decision  harsh,  but  he 
told  me  that  there  would  be  incredible 
confusion  if  the  tenants  were  allowed  to 
subdivide  their  holdings  as  they  pleased, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  veto  on  the 
practice.      Moreover,  he  said  that  Keogh 


had  much  better  sell  his  farm  outright, 
for  this  sale  of  two  acres  was  a  mere 
temporary  halt  in  the  downward  path  to 
absolute  want. 

A  week  afterwards  Bull  had  to  under- 
take a  more  anxious  task,  for  the  day  had 
come  when  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law 
was  to  be  enforced  against  Patrick  Murphy. 
Murphy  held  a  very  good  farm  of  seventy 
acres,  of  which  his  family  had  been 
tenants  for  successive  generations.  Pre- 
suming on  this  old  connection  he  had 
become  very  lax  and  drunken,  had  paid 
no  rent  for  ten  years,  had  ruined  the  land 
by  bad  farming,  refused  to  depart,  though 
offered  nearly  the  value  of  the  fee  simple 
if  only  he  would  go ;  and  when  in  liquor, 
used  extravagant  language  as  to  the  feats 
he  would  perform  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  evict  him. 

Bull's  patience  at  length  gave  way, 
judgment  in  ejectment  was  obtained,  and 
the  writ  of  execution  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff. 

At  ten  A.M.  the  under-sheriff  appeared 
in  Kilragget  with  a  formidable  company, 
which  he  marshalled  in  front  of  Bull's 
door ;  and  having  partaken  of  refreshment, 
they  started  on  their  expedition  in  the 
following  order :  First  walked  six  of  the 
constabulary — tall,  athletic  men  in  green 
uniform,  with  carbines,  bayonets,  and  car- 
tridges— then  came  four  of  the  sheriff's 
oflB.cers,  followed  by  two  carpenters,  the 
under-sheriff,  the  agent,  the  sub-agent, 
and  the  attorney.  A  cab,  provided  for 
any  peculiar  emergency,  brought  up  the 
rear,  and ,  looking  like  a  piece  of  artillery 
or  an  ambulance,  gave  an  appearance  of 
completeness  to  the  force. 

All  was  ominously  still  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  Murphy's  house.  Not  a  living 
creature  was  to  be  seen  except  a  cock  and 
a  few  hens,  and  the  invaders  marched 
unmolested  up  to  the  very  door,  when 
Murphy  suddenly  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold. He  had  been  watching  them  from 
the  window,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
his  previous  determination,  his  courage 
altogether  evaporated  at  the  sight  of  a 
number  of  armed  men  marching  steadily 
towards  his  dwelling,  backed  up  by  a 
vehicle  of  novel  appearance  and  unknown 
meaning. 

Bland  surprise  and  injured  innocence 
were  written  in  his  visage  as  he  surveyed 
the  party,  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted.  On  being  informed,  he  addressed 
the  agent  in  accents  of  mild  reproach. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  going;   he  was 
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read  J  to  deliver  np  possession  that  instant. 
Did  his  hononr  think  that  he  -would  resist  ? 
Share  it  was  absurd.  What  was  the  use 
of  all  this  trouble?  His  honour  paid 
very  little  attention  to  Murphy,  but  was 
glad  to  find  that  he  should  get  through  the 
job  so  easily,  and  gave  orders  to  his  men 
to  remove  everything  from  the  premises 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Murphy  made  no 
opposition,  and  as  the  things  were  taken 
out,  placed  them  in  two  carts  which  he  got 
ready  for  the  purpose. 

The  furniture  had  been  removed  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  the  men 
were  commencing  operations  in  the  two 
upper  rooms,  when  one  of  the  constabulary 
came  up  to  Bull,  who  was  standing  in  the 
yard,  and  said  that  in  obc  of  the  bedrooms 
they  had  found  an  old  woman  in  bed,  and 
that,  as  she  had  refused  to  stir,  and  had 
no  clothes  on,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  Here  was  an  unpleasant  ioter- 
ruption  to  the  even  course  of  business. 

One  after  another  the  whole  party  tried 
their  eloquence  on  this  intractable  crone, 
who  was  Murphy's  mother,  but  no  one 
could  induce  her  to  move  or  drees  herself. 
She  was  very  old,  and  brown  and  wrinkled 
as  a  walnut;  but  her  eyes  gleamed  like 
hot  coals,  and  she  retained  the  full  powers 
of  her  voice.  She  sat  up  in  her  bed  with 
her  chin  resting  on  her  knees,  received 
everybody,  especially  the  attorney,  with  a 
volley  of  abuse  and  execration,  and  de- 
rounced  the  cowardice  of  her  son  in 
giving  up  his  house  so  tamely. 

An  hour  had  been  spent  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  overcome  her  resolution, 
when  the  party  drew  off  to  consult  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  "Whilst  they  were 
thus  occupied  one  of  the  carpenters,  who 
had  remained  in  the  bedroom,  came  down 
and  announced  that  the  old  woman  had 
put  on  one  stocking.  This  intelligence 
was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  import- 
ance, as  because  it  showed  that  Mrs. 
Murphy  was  yielding.  Her  toilette,  how- 
ever, took  an  amazing  time,  and  was  often 
interrupted  by  long  pauses,  during  which 
ehe  lay  upon  the  bed  groaning  deeply. 
At  length  she  was  dressed,  and  allowed 
herself  to  be  carried  downstairs  and  placed 
in  the  cab. 

The  attorney  slammed  the  door  of  the 
vehicle. 

"Where  will  I  drive  to?"  said  the 
cabman. 

"  Anywhere  ye  like,"  said  the  attorney. 

The  cabman  drove  to  the  lunatic  asylum, 


and  being  refused  admittance,  drove  to 
the  workhouse,  and  being  again  refused 
admittance,  finally  took  the  old  lady  to  a 
lodging  in  the  neighbouring  tt)wn. 

Murphy  and  his  mother  enjoyed  the 
glory  that  belongs  to  the  supposed  victims 
of  injustice,  but  in  reality  they  had  never 
in  their  lives  been  so  well  off.  The  old 
dame  lived  very  comfortably  on  a  liberal 
pension  allowed  to  her  by  her  former 
landlords,  and  from  the  same  handsMnrphy 
received  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  ten 
times  as  much  as  he  could  legally  claim, 
with  which  he  emigrated  to  America. 

Though  neither  of  them  had  said  any- 
thing about  returning  to  their  dwelling, 
Ball  lost  no  time  in  levelling  the  farm- 
house and  buildings  with  the  ground ;  and 
before  a  week  had  passed  a  young  plan- 
tation was  waving  its  tender  foliage  over 
the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  home  of 
the  Murphies. 

LONG  AGO. 

The  bark  sails  slowly  over  sunless  seas, 
The.  coasts  of  youth  long  faded  out  of  sight ; 
The  gleam  that  lingered  on  the  last  dear  height. 
Lost,  as  we  drift  before  Life's  steady  breeee; 
Yet,  as  the  ship  glides  onward,  fair  green  leas, 
And  wood-crowned  uplands,  bathed  in  mystic  light, 
Show  on  an  isle,  set  in  the  moonbeams  white. 
Or  blush  of  sunrise.    Glad,  we  steer  for  these ; 
The  mirage  pales,  the  mists  close  thick  again, 
We  see  the  great  grey  waves,  and  nothing  more ; 
And  listen,  with  a  yearning  useless  pain, 
To  hear  the  soft  waves  whisper  on  the  shore ; 
Shore  of  the  happy  land  we  used  to  know. 
Ne'er  trodden  twice  in  life,  the  Long  Ago. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

X. 

We  have  not  bad  many  views  superior, 
or  indeed  equal,  to  this,  which  breaks  upon 
us  as  we  draw  near  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  There  is  no  very  great  breadth 
of  view,  the  picture  being  shut  in  and, 
as  it  were,  framed  on  either  side  by  the 
rugged  mountain-tops,  which  here  draw 
close  together,  whilst  over  our  heads 
towers  the  dark  mass  of  the  Teto  Noire 
itself.  But  along  the  deep  narrow  valley 
the  view  stretches  away,  till  the  tall  white 
mount«,in-top8  grow  dim  and  shadowy  at  the 
very  farthest  limits  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one 
might  be  almost  excused  for  sentimental- 
ising a  little  over  it.  Ours,  however,  are 
not  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  less 
we  think  about  sentimentalising  or  roman- 
ticising the  better.  As  we  throw  ourselves 
for  a  moment  on  the  ground  under  a  wel- 
come bit  of  shade,  and  pant  and  fan  our- 
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selves  as  we  revel  in  the  exquisite  view 
and  drink  in  the  light  fresh  breeze,  there 
comes  down  from  the  top  of  the  pass,  now 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  a 
wild  yell  of  "Hooray!  'Ere  y 'are,  miss! 
Walk  up  !  Walk  up  !  Just  a-going  to 
begin!" 

And  there  against  the  clear  blue  sky  on 
the  other  side  the  pass,  stands  a  tall  wooden 
cross  dominating  the  ascent  from  either 
side.  And  around  its  foot  is  a  group  of 
our  mounted  contingent,  cheering  vigo- 
rously as  a  grotesque  little  figure  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  check  "  dittoes "  shins  his 
way  up,  and  waves  his  hat  with  a  shrill 
cheer  as  he  perches  triumphantly  upon 
the  cross-bar.  Which  thereupon  suddenly 
gives  way,  and  Checksuit,  picking  himself 
up  again  with  a  somewhat  rueful  grin, 
limps  off,  rubbing  tender  places  vigorously. 

There  is  no  Douane  here  now  as  there 
was  in  the  old  Savoyard  times.  The  new 
proprietors  of  what  is  now  the  "Departe- 
ment  du  Mont  Blanc  "  wish,  above  all 
things,  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
their  new  neighbours,  and  the  old  customs 
line  has  been  removed.  Bat  taxes  are 
levied,  nevertheless,  and  pretty  heavy 
taxes,  too,  though  upon  very  different 
imports.  You  will  find  a  healthy  appetite, 
for  instance — such  an  appetite  as  is  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  be  developed  by  a  four 
or  five  hours'  climb  in  mountain  air — a 
liighly  dutiable  commodity.  And  as  for 
thirst !  Well,  I  used  to  think  it  bad  enough 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  fivepence  a  quart  for 
our  little  spoonful  of  milk  for  breakfast  and 
tea.  I  am  thirsty  now — indeed,  so  thirsty 
that  Mr.  Neville's  suggestion  of  a  little 
milk  has  a  quite  nectarian  sound.  And 
'fivepence  is  precisely  the  sum  demanded 
for  a  tiny  cupful,  holding  perhaps  about 
half  a  quarter  of  a  pint ! 

However,  it  isn't  here  we  are  to  lunch. 
We  only  sit  and  cool  ourselves  a  little  till 
the  carriages  catch  us  up,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne,  roasted  like  an  apple,  and 
parched  with  heat  and  dust,  is  comforted 
with  a  delicious  little  basket  of  wild  straw- 
berries that  only  cost  a  couple  of  francs ! 

A  good  many  of  us  follow  her  example, 
BO  far,  at  least,  as  to  consume  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  not  gigantic  plateful 
of  little  bitter-sweet  berries  before  even 
asking  their  price.  They  don't  follow 
quite  so  closely  the  philosophy  with  which, 
when  she  does  make  that  awkward  en- 
quiry, she  smilingly  observes,  as  she 
pockets  the  change  of  her  five-franc  piece : 
"Well,  my  dears,  I  don't  think  they  could 


have  cost  much  more  if  I'd  grown  them 
myself ! "  As  for  the  gentleman  from 
Manchester,  who  learns  only  at  the  last 
moment  the  price  of  the  bottle  of  beer 
he  has  ordered,  he  simply  refuses  to  take 
it  even  after  it  is  poured  out,  and  refresh- 
ing himself  instead  with  a  vigorous  de- 
nunciation of  Swiss  tavern-keepers  and  all 
their  works,  rides  heroically  off,  dry  but 
undefrauded. 

Then  we  all  get  back  into  our  respective 
carriages  again,  and  the  horses  fl^ounder 
and  scramble  down  the  steep  road,  and  the 
heavy  cloud  of  dust  shuts  out  the  form  of 
the  irate  proprietaire,  whose  eloquence  still 
follows  us  long  after  he  and  his  establish- 
ment have  disappeared  from  view.  And 
by-and-by  we  come  to  a  tiny  village  with 
the  blackened  remains  of  the  recently 
burned  hotel  on  one  side  the  narrow  street, 
and  a  row  of  small  cottages  and  open 
sheds  at  the  other,  and  the  whole  roadway 
between,  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more, 
blocked  tightly  with  a  solid  mass  of 
carriages,  the  horses  belonging  to  which 
stand  in  long  rows  under  the  little  sheds, 
with  just  about  a  foot's  distance  between 
their  heels  and  the  sides  of  the  blockading 
vehicles.  It  is  with  no  little  difficulty  that 
we  make  good  our  passage  among  these 
doubtful-looking  heels  and  find  our  way 
scathless  to  the  ^crowded  little  chalet, 
packed  close  with  hungry  travellers,  two 
to  every  chair,  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  balcony  and  the  bottom  inch  of  the 
outside  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  for 
this  season  at  all  events  must  do  duty  for 
an  hotel.  How  we  all  get  served  with 
even  the  semblance  of  a  meal  is  a  mystery. 
The  dishes  do  not  reach  us  in  any  very 
conventional  order  of  precedence,  nor 
does  the  sauce,  with  which  a  plateful  of 
meat  is  garnished  at  starting,  invariably 
arrive  at  the  same  time  or  the  same  desti- 
nation as  the  meat  itself.  We  who  are  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  throng  hardly  know 
whether  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful  to 
get  the  one  or  to  escape  the  other,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  spreads  itself  gradually, 
as  it  comes  along,  over  the  garments  of 
the  intervening  guests.  The  citizen  with 
the  goatee,  however,  is  in  his  glory.  It 
reminds  him,  he  says,  of  the  Pacific 
steamers  in  the  old  days  of  the  diggin's, 
and  with  the  prompt  decision  of  an  old 
campaigner  he  pounces  forthwith  upon 
a  roll  and  a  dainty  dish  of  chamois,  and 
makes  a  "  squar  meal  "  off  that  without 
the  superfluous  intervention  of  a  plate. 
It  has  vanished  before  the  unchamoised 
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guests  on  his  other  hand  have  time  for  so 
much  as  a  remonstrance ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  citizen  has  vanished  too,  and 
is  smoking  a  digestive  cigar  outside  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  master  of  the 
situation. 

In  the  course  of  time  we  too  arrive, 
though  by  more  circuitous  methods,  at 
the  same  desirable  result,  and  the  next 
hour  or  two  is  spent  in  lounging  upon  the 
shady  bank  at  the  other  side  of  the  burnt 
hotel,  dreamily  awaiting  the  call  to  resume 
our  journey.  When  it  comes,  we  are  at 
first  a  little  puzzled  to  find  that  mules 
and  carriages  have  all  alike  vanished,  and 
that  the  road.,  blocked  as  closely  as  ever, 
is  now  blocked  with  an  entirely  strange 
set.  It  is  to  Checksuit  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  solution  of  the  enigma,  his 
loud  demands  for  his  departed  "  moke  " 
soon  bringing  out  our  shepherd,  who  has 
just  found  a  moment,  poor  man,  to  gulp  a 
hasty  cutlet  on  his  own  account,  and  who 
explains  that  the  difficulty  of  the  "  middle 
passage"  is  got  over  here  by  the  simple 
process  of  an  exchange  of  carriages.  It  is 
the  arrivals  from  Chamounix  who  are  at 
this  moment  on  their  way  in  our  waggons, 
leaving  us  theirs  in  exchange.  So,  de- 
voutly hoping  that  no  portion  of  our  more 
personal  belongings  which,  in  the  shape 
of  cloaks,  umbrellas,  courier-bags,  and, 
even  in  more  than  one  case,  purses,  have 
been  left  in  our  original  seats,  we  scramble 
into  our  new  places,  plunge  head-first 
down  the  steep  rugged  road — steeper  and 
mggeder  by  far  than  on  the  other  side — 
and  pulling  up  every  now  and  then,  at  the 
polite  request  of  our  coachee  that  we  will 
walk  down  some  more  than  usually  per- 
pendicular stretch,  find  ourselves  once  more 
in  a  long  narrow  valley,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  "monarch  of  mountains," 
the  great  Mont  Blanc. 

My  first  glacier,  I  must  confess,  rather 
disappoints  me.  I  have  bad  visions 
of  a  lofty  ridge  of  ice,  with  peaks,  and 
pinnacles,  and  deep  abysses,  stretching 
its  glittering  length  through  a  narrow 
chasm  in  the  dark  pine  forest,  with  the 
flowers  blossoming  at  its  feet.  So  when 
Mr.  Neville,  who  knows  the  road  and  is 
always  on  the  watch  to  point  out  any  new 
feature  of  interest,  levels  his  white  um- 
brella at  a  sort  of  notch  in  the  mountain 
opposite,  where  the  snow  seems  to  be  a 
little  duller  in  sheen  and  a  little  lumpier 
in  form  than  elsewhere,  and  murmurs, 
"  Glacier — Argentieres,"  I  stare  for  the 
moment  at  him,  rather  than  at  it,  won- 


deringly.  Then  he  points  out  to  me  the 
pale  blue  tints  streaking  the  white  masses 
here  and  there,  which  I  have  taken  to  be 
shadows,  but  which  he  now  explains  to  be 
the  bare  walls  of  solid  ice,  where  they  are 
too  steep  to  carry  their  white  robe  of  snow. 
And  then,  by  degrees,  I  trace  out  the  whole 
form  of  the  great  ice-torrent,  pouring  down 
from  the  wide  mountain  cleft  at  the  rate 
of  so  many  feet  in  the  year. 

Still,  grand  as  it  is,  I  am  disappointed. 
There  are  no  peaks  or  pinnacles  at  all.  It 
looks  rather  as  though  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  even  sheet  of  ice  had  been  flung  from 
the  cleft  over  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  had  split  and  sunk  from  its  own 
weight.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  reach  the 
valley  at  all ;  so  the  lovely  contrasts  with 
the  dark  firs  and  the  gay  flowers  are 
altogether  lost.  Mr.  Neville  tells  me  that 
this  lower  portion  of  the  glaciers,  many  of 
which,  not  so  many  years  ago,  used  to 
extend  right  down  into  the  very  bottoms 
of  the  valleys,  is  disappearing  almost 
everywhere.  The  famous  Rhone  Glacier, 
he  tells  me,  when  he  visited  it  last  year, 
had  lost  nearly  two  miles  of  its  length 
when  he  knew  it  first,  and  had  now  com- 
paratively little  remaining  but  the  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  ice  of  which  its 
upper  portion  consists,  and  which  seems, 
from  here,  at  all  events,  to  constitute 
similarly  the  chief  part  of  the  glacier  now 
before  us.  He  is  inclined  to  fancy  that 
before  this  process  shall  have  gone  on  for 
very  many  years  longer,  the  lower  part  of 
the  glacier  will  become  too  light  to  act  any 
longer  as  a  sort  of  skid  to  the  upper  part, 
which  must  then  come  down  with  a  crash 
into  the  valley,  sweeping  everything  before 
it.  Which  is  a  view  that  I  am  bound  to 
say  does  add  a  decided  fascination  to  the 
aspect  of  that  mighty  mass  of  ice,  the 
vastness  of  which  grows  upon  you  with 
every  moment  your  eye  rests  upon  it. 

This,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
general  view  among  us.  The  mounted 
party  especially,  whom  we  have  now  over- 
taken, and  who  seem  to  find  the  downhill 
road  decidedly  more  trying  than  the  up, 
do  not  seem  to  regard  this  new  feature  of 
the  landscape  as  worthy  so  much  as  a 
glance.  I  fancy  Checksuit,  who  with 
dangling  rein,  and  both  hands  planted  on 
the  pommel,  lifts  himself  bodily  every  now 
and  then  off  the  rack  of  his  by  no  means 
"  too  easy"  saddle,  fully  expresses  the  sen- 
timents of  his  comrades,  when  he  replies, 
with  a  certain  grim  and  melancholy 
humour : 
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"  Oh,  glaciers  be  'anged  !  Joseph's  got 
'is  own  little  broken  bottles  to  sit  npon  !  " 

The  "  carriage  company  "  are  more  at 
their  ease,  though  even  they  find  the  seats 
a  trifle  hard  and  slippery,  and  have  to  hold 
on  with  considerable  tenacity  to  prevent 
themselves  from  sliding  over  on  to  the 
horses'  backs.  Still  they  have  time  to  look 
abont  them,  and  look  dutifully  accordingly 
at  the  new  phenomenon  as  a  part  of  the 
appointed  programme,  which,  being  paid 
for,  must  of  course  be  gone  through.  But 
beyond  an  occasional  "  Oh,  that's  it,  is 
it  ?  "  **  Don't  think  much  of  that,"  and  so 
forth,  the  only  comment  it  draws  forth  is 
from  a  worthy  old  lady  in  dim  black  satin, 
who,  evidently  smitten  with  a  great  awe  of 
the  daring  feat  she  is  performing,  has  never 
yet  been  heard  to  speak  above  her  breath, 
and  who  at  home,  I  take  it,  devotes  herself 
to  promoting  the  general  happiness  of  man- 
kind through  the  medium  of  furnished 
apartments. 

"  Lor-a-mussy  !  Alexandrina,  my  dear," 
she  cries  to  her  buxom  daughter — after 
gazing  intently  for  several  minutes  at  the 
irregular  pile  of  pale  grey-blue  fragments 
thickly  powdered  with  white — "  whatever 
do  it  remind  one  of  ?  " 

And  her  buxom  daughter  answers 
promptly : 

"  I  know,  ma.  Of  course,  so  it  does — 
Starch." 

And  this  is  not  our  only  disillusion.  We 
have  reached  our  hotel  and  climbed  to  our 
attics,  and  looked  out  our  things  for 
the  wash,  and  taken  our  places,  very 
late,  of  course,  at  the  table  d'hote,  where 
a  more  than  usually  patronising  head- 
waiter  rebukes  us  for  our  tardiness 
with  considerable  severity.  And  now, 
just  as  dinner  is  nearly  over,  we  are  in- 
formed that,  if  we  wish  to  s«e  the  sun  set, 
he  is  now  on  the  point  of  going  through 
that  remarkable  performance.  Of  course, 
we  do  want  to  see  the  sun  set,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  we  all  jump  up  forthwith, 
except  some  half-dozen  old  stagers  who  have 
seen  sunsets  enough,  and  hurry  out  into 
the  balcony,  from  which  a  first-rate  view 
is  to  be  had  of  the  old  monarch,  up  whose 
green-slippered  feet  the  evening  shades  are 
already  beginning  to  steal.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight,  certainly,  especially  as  the 
glittering  white  summit  deepens  duskily 
into  gold,  and  the  gold  flashes  into  ten- 
derest  pink,  and  the  pink  fades  slowly  into 
'  cold,  cold  white  again,  backed  by  the 
steely  blue  of  the  darkening  sky.  But 
honestly,  except  for  this  one  feature,  which, 


lovely  as  it  is,  is  not  an  absolute  pheno- 
menon, and  which  above  all  occupies  but  a 
very  small  place  in  the  general  landscape, 
I  have  seen  scores  and  scores  of  sunsets  in 
England,  to  which  this  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  compared.  But  then — "  Wait 
a  bit,"  says  some  knowing  one,  "  watch 
the  afterglow."  And  so  we  wait  and  watch 
for  a  considerable  period.  But  all  the  time 
the  night  darkens  steadily,  and  the  only 
afterglow  we  see  is  a  round  red  light  at  the 
little  roadside  restaurant  of  the  Pierre 
Pointue,  where  the  summit-path  strikes  off 
across  the  great  glacier,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  tiny  streak  of  sparks  a  few  hundred 
feet  higher  up  on  the  other  side,  as  the 
travellers  at  the  Grand  Mulcts  exchange 
salutes  with  the  enthusiastic  hotel-keepers 
down  below,  whose  disinterested  enthu- 
siasm for  the  adventure  never  flags,  though 
it  be  made  half-a-dozen  times  a  week 
throughout  the  season.  Then  we  look  at 
one  another  and  laugh,  and  the  knowing 
one  looks  foolish,  and  I  speculate  in  my 
own  mind  whether  the  afterglow  can  be 
"  played  out,"  too. 

Before  the  sun  rises  again  the  tour 
comes  to  an  abrupt  termination  for  one  of 
us.  It  is  hardly  daylight,  when  a  pleasant 
little  dream  of  a  "played-out"  glacier 
thundering  down  the  Bayswater  Road  on 
its  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  melts  gradu- 
ally into  a  tremendous  knuckle-perform- 
ance at  my  door.  In  another  moment  I 
am  rubbing  my  astonished  eyes  over  a 
mysterious  missive  for  which  twenty  francs 
are  to  be  paid,  and  a  receipt  signed,  setting 
forth  its  due  delivery  before  five  a.m. 

"Lau.  4.15  P.M. 
"  Dr  D.,— Just  hd  tel  fr  J.  All  rt  w 
D.  P.  Only  2  g's  col  to  strt  w,  but  the 
x's  r  lib  &  y  r  safe  f  reg  stfi  if  appd. 
They  r  i  a  D  o  a  stte  o  mind  abt  C,  who 
hs  thrn  thm  oer  f  the  J.  Catch  dil  7  a.m. 
&  yll  b  i  time  f  Fri's  boat  for  Brin,  & 
beat  hm  by  a  wk  !  L.  o  C  enc  wh  yll  h 
timef  at  Gen,  &  I'll  b  w  y  if  pos  at  ston 
3.18.— Gt  haste  f  trn— Ys  alwys— P.  S." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  played-out 
avalanche  must  somehow  have  got  amongst 
the  alphabet.  But  even  that  will  not 
account  for  an  unknown  P.  S. — which,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  certainly  stands  for 
Perfect  Stranger — addressing  the  debris 
to  me  as  Doctor  Dolly.  Then  I  turn  to  a 
square  sheet  of  thin  blue  letter-paper  which 
has  fluttered  out  upon  the  floor,  and  a 
light  breaks  in  upon  me.  It  is  a  letter  of 
credit,  endorsed  by  Peter  Shanks  to . 
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I  give  one  screech  of  delight,  jump  head- 
foremost into  a  skirt  and  a  waterproof,  and 
in  half  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  am  hammer- 
ing at  Dick's  door  in  my  turn. 

In  another  half-hour  or  less  we  are  in 
the  salle-a-manger,  where  a  drowsy  waiter 
is  setting  forth  such  items  of  food  in  the 
way  of  cold  lumps  of  veal,  milkless  coffee, 
and  so  forth,  as  he  can  lay  his  unwashed 
paws  on  at  that  time  in  the  morning  with- 
out previous  ordering,  whilst  Dick,  with 
his  bag  by  his  side,  waiting  open-mouthed 
for  the  things  which  our  never-failing 
shepherd  has  himself  gone  to  recover  from 
the  blanchisseuse,  draws  me  into  a  quiet 
corner  and  expounds  the  riddle  of  Mr. 
Shanks's  hieroglyphic  epistle.  Only  that 
very  morning  had  Mr.  Shanks  received 
from  the  proprietors  of  The  Daily  Panto- 
phone  a  pressing  invitation  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  from  The  Phonograph,  and  go 
out  as  what  Mr.  Shanks  himself  would  no 
doubt  call  their  "  Sp.  Cort."  to  Cyprus. 
This  offer  Mr.  Shanks,  nowise  desirous  of 
a  change,  had  managed,  in  view  of  the 
desertion  of  the  faithless  Mr.  C,  to  get 
transferred  to  Dick,  with  the  sure  prospect, 
if  his  work  be  approved,  of  taking  the 
faithless  Mr.  C.'s  place  on  what  Mr.  Shanks 
calls  the  "reg.  stff." 

Poor  old  Dick  !  He  is  pretty  nearly  in 
as  great  a  flutter  at  this  unexpected  piece 
of  good  luck  as  I  am,  though  he  is  more 
stoical  about  it  of  course.  He  even  makes 
difficulties  at  first  about  me.  These,  how- 
ever, I  put  down  very  unceremoniously.  I 
am  quite  old  enough,  and — "  and  ugly 
enough  ?  "  queries  Dick,  saucily.  But  I  am 
not  to  be  put  off  in  that  way,  and  continue 
firmly — quite  old  enough  and  experienced 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself  during  the 
two  or  three  months  he  will  be  away ;  and 
as  for  the  proprieties  of  the  journey  home, 
good  old  Mrs.  Crumpelhome  I  know  will 
see  to  that.  Then,  at  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne's 
name,  there  comes  a  wistful  look  into  the 
boy's  eyes.  He  makes  an  odd  little  sound, 
half  cough  and  half  laugh,  and  has  just 

got  as  far  as,  "  I  say,  Dolly,  old  fellow " 

when  in  comes  our  shepherd  with  the 
blanchissage,  and  cuts  him  short.  But 
Dick's  eyes  are  a  good  deal  easier  to  read 
than  Mr.  Shanks's  abbreviations.  It  is 
not  such  a  very  long  journey  up  to  the 
attics,  after  all,  and  somehow,  before  I 
have  been  back  again  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
a  certain  natty  little  foulard  dress  sweeps 
across  the  hall,  and  Dick,  bolting  his  last 
lump  of  cold  veal  whole,  and  sending  a 
great  gulp  of  milklesi  coffee  the.  wrong 


way  after  it,  upsets  two  chairs  and  a 
waiter,  and  vanishes  like  a  flash. 

Half  an  hour  later  Nellie  Rivers  and 
I  are  sauntering  slowly  in  the  track  oi 
the  fast-vanishing  cloud  of  dust,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  huge  two-decker  dili- 
gence is  bearing  Dick  away  on  his  new 
mission.  Whether  Miss  Nellie  is  laughing 
or  crying  I  don't  quite  know,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  she  knows  herself. 
Between  us,  however,  we  manage  to  forget 
all  about  breakfast,  and  are  not  a  little 
horrified  when,  by-and-by,  a  reflected  ray 
from  the  now  rapidly  mounting  sun  re- 
flects itself  upon  us,  as  from  an  approaching 
eyeglass,  and  Mr.  Neville  himself  marches 
up  with  the  information  that  the  expedition 
up  the  Flegere  has  started  without  us,  and 
that,  now  the  shepherd  is  no  longer  there 
to  restrain  her,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  by  this  time  poor  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne 
is  on  her  way  to  Cyprus  in  search  of  us. 

Whereon  we  laugh,  and  look  at  our 
watches,  and  find  that  it  is  actually  past 
ten  o'clock.  And  Nellie  and  I  look  at  one 
another,  which  is  a  foolish  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances,  and  Nellie's  quick 
colour  comes  flying  up  as  she  remembers 
what  it  was  that  has  kept  us  so  fully 
employed  all  this  time.  She  blushes  more 
furiously  still  as  Mr.  Neville,  who  is  by  no 
means  given  to  hand-shaking,  or,  indeed, 
to  demonstrations  of  any  kind,  puts  out 
his  hand  and  gives  hers  an  actual  squeeze. 
Indeed,  I  think  poor  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne's 
nervousne-ss  must  somehow  have  affected 
him,  for  when  it  comes  to  my  turn  lie 
seems  disposed  to  retain  possession  of  my 
hand  altogether.  It  must  be  at  least 
half  a  minute  before  he  gives  it  a  final 
little  grip,  and  drops  it  at  last  with  a 
murmured,  "  Good  fellow — Dick." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  taken  the  in- 
fection from  Nellie.  Certainly,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  why 
one  should  colour  up  because  one's  own 
brother  is  called  a  good  fellow.  But 
somehow  I  feel  my  own  cheeks  getting 
almost  as  warm  as  hers,  and  rush  off  to 
relieve  poor  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne's  anxiety 
at  a  pace  which  gives  Mr.  Neville  ann 
Nellie  some  trouble  to  follow.  When 
we  do  arrive  at  the  hotel,  we  find  her 
perhaps  less  disturbed  than  our  guilty 
conscience  has  expected  to  find  her ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ready  kindness  with 
which  she  enters  upon  her  new  oflice  a.s 
my  chaperon,  the  pretty  things  she  pays 
about  poor  old  Dick,  and  the  genial  warmth 
and  mothorliness  of  her  manner  towarda 
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'us  all,  the  stately  Mr.  Neville  included, 
are,  at  least,  as  much  in  excess  of  any 
anticipation  I,  at  all  events,  have  ventured 
to  form.  What  she  can  be  saying  to  Mr. 
Neville  during  that  long  tete-a-tete  they 
have  this  afternoon,  or  why  she  should  be 
in  such  a  beaming  humour  all  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  so  peremptorily  determined 
upon  cashiering  my  poor  old  brown  straw 
hat,  and  endowing  me,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting her  chaperonship,  with  a  most 
coquettish  new  one,  of  which  she  positively 
refuses  to  let  me  even  hear  the  price,  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  The  purchase  of 
that  hat,  and  of  another  for  Nellie,  and 
of  various  other  little  remembrances  for 
nephews  and  nieces  and  friends  at  home, 
takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time 
till  table  d'hote,  when  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne 
orders  a  special  bottle  of  champagne,  and 
startles  me  not  a  little  by  whispering 
in  my  ear  an  emphatic,  "God  bless  you, 
my  dear,"  as  she  lifts  the  first  glass  to  her 
smiling  lips. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  upon  our  last 
Alpine  expedition.  The  Flegere,  I  am 
afraid,  has  not  been  altogether  a  success, 
the  general  opinion  seeming  to  be  that 
they'd  just  been  up  a  big  hill  and  down 
again.  To-day,  however,  we  are  to  get 
something  more  than  a  mere  "  view." 
We  are  to  make  our  first  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  a  glacier :  the  famous 
Mer  de  Glace  itself.  On  Monday  we  turn 
our  faces  fairly  homeward,  only  making 
one  night's  pause  at  Geneva  on  our  path 
to  Paris,  where  our  shepherd  breaks  his 
staff,  and  the  flock  disperses  to  its  several 
pastures.  So  to-day  is  to  be  a  great  day, 
and  everybody  is  anxious  that  it  shall 
go  off  with  eclat.  Checksuit  in  particular 
has  got  himself  up  quite  regardless  of 
expense,  in  a  brilliant  scarf  of  cherry- 
coloured  satin,  constructed  in  the  shape 
of  a  vast  and  symmetrical  sailor's  knot, 
and  further  ornamented  with  a  gorgeous 
crystal  pin,  specially  purchased,  I  believe, 
for  the  occasion,  at  the  biggest  "curio" 
shop  in  the  village.  As  for  the  blue  and 
scarlet  socks  of  "  hexfcra"  size  which  he  has 
also  purchased,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
them  over  his  boots  for  safety  on  the  ice, 
they  must  be  seen  to  be  believed  in ; 
whilst  the  bright  green  veil  tied  round 
his  hat,  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  the  snow, 
appropriately  finishes  off  a  real  moun- 
taineering costume. 

Even  Mr.  Neville  has  at  last  endowed 
himself  with  an  alpenstock,  being,  more- 
over, somewhat  to  my  surprise,  recognised 


by  one  of  our  guides  as  an  old  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  The  man's  astonishment 
at  finding  him  in  our  company  is,  perhaps, 
more  amusing  than  complimentary.  But 
the  recognition  has,  at  all  events,  the 
advantage  of  leaving  us  considerably  freer 
in  our  movements,  the  guides  apparently 
recognising  our  escort  almost  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  considerably  relaxing  in 
our  favour  the  somewhat  oppressive  atten- 
tion with  which,  from  the  moment  we  set 
our  feet  upon  the  ice,  they  inexorably 
hedge  in  the  rest  of  the  party. 

And,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without 
reason.  The  first  portion  of  our  track 
across  the  great  glacier  is  by  no  means  so 
slippery  as  we  have  anticipated.  It  is  in 
fact,  as  Miss  Lydyer  indignantly  declares, 
"  disgracefully  dirty,"  and  the  dirt  and  the 
snow  together  contrive  to  render  it  in  the 
hot  noonday  sun  more  like  a  London  pave- 
ment in  a  brisk  thaw,  than  anything  we 
have  previously  imagined  of  the  eternal 
snow  and  ice.  Gradually,  however,  as  we 
advance  farther  upon  the  glacier,  this 
objectionable  feature  wears  away,  and  the 
frozen  sea  stretches  its  white  expanse 
around  us  with  its  glittering  surface  un- 
marred  by  any  stain.  Here  and  there  a 
pale  blue  half-transparent  cliff  raises  itself 
up  out  of  the  white  expanse,  or  a  distant 
break  in  the  surface  line  shows  the  track 
of  one  of  these  "  crevasses  "  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  but  from  any  closer 
acquaintance  with  which  our  guides  are 
careful  to  keep  their  anything  but  sure- 
footed charge.  Checksuit,  indeed,  is  some- 
what difficult  to  hold.  His  distinctly 
expressed  opinion  is,  that  crevasses  are  all 
'umbug,  and  as  the  first  strangeness  of  the 
scene  begins  to  wear  off,  some  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  party  come  round  to  his 
views.  As  for  the  voluble  remonstrances, 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  of  the  guides, 
they  have  no  effect  whatever ;  and  it  is  only 
the  positive  declaration  of  our  shepherd 
that  if  any  member  of  his  flock  breaks 
bounds,  he.  will  incontinently  march  the 
whole  of  us  off  the  glacier  again,  that 
produces  the  smallest  result. 

In  the  midst  of  the  somewhat  warm 
debate  that  follows,  Mr.  Neville  whispers 
a  word  of  explanation  to  our  shepherd, 
calls  aside  the  guide  who  recognised  him 
at  the  start,  and  the  two  march  me  off 
between  them  round  a  projecting  block  of 
ice,  and  up  a  steepish  slope  on  the  other 
side.  Then  very  gently  and  cautiously  we 
make  our  way  down  another  and  rather 
longer  slope,  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
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foot  of  a  low,  but  perfectly  perpendicular 
cliff  of  ice.  In  another  minute  we  have 
reached,  not  it,  but  the  edge  of  a  chasm, 
which  in  truth  yawns  between  us  and  it, 
and  I  find  myself  on  the  verge  of  a  veri- 
table "  crevasse." 

Apparently  the  solid  ice  has  split,  and 
the  portion  on  which  we  are  standing,  has 
sunk  some  twenty  feet  or  so  below  the 
level  of  the  farther  part,  and  inclining 
slightly  towards  it.  To  our  right  the  two 
masses  touch,  or  so  nearly  that  the  narrow 
crevice  between  is  filled  solidly  with  drifted 
snow.  But  to  our  left  it  opens  out  rapidly, 
and  we  can  see  down,  down  hundreds  of 
feet  into  the  clear  blue  shining  depths, 
which,  so  far  as  our  eyes  can  tell  us,  stretch 
down  to  the  very  valley  itself  thousands  of 
feet  below.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight ;  all 
the  more  striking  for  the  suddenness  with 
which  we  have  come  upon  it,  and  my 
fingers  close  tightly  upon  the  hands  that 
grasp  them  carefully  on  either  side.  Then 
suddenly  from  behind  us  comes  a  voice : 

«  I'm  a  lookin'  at  you  !  " 

And  turning  with  a  start,  there  is  Check- 
suit  in  the  very  act  of  crossing  the  ridge. 

I  see  a  strange  look  come  into  the  guide's 
face,  as  simultaneously  he  and  Mr.  Neville 
shout  out  a  vehement  injunction  to  the 
newcomer  to  stay  where  he  is.  But  Check- 
suit  pays  no  heed ;  indeed,  he  has  already 
crossed  the  crest,  and  is  sliding  rapidly 
down  straight  towards  where  I  stand.  Then 
the  world  begins  to  turn  round  with  me.  I 
hear  Mr.  Neville's  short  sharp  command 
to  the  guide  to  let  go  my  hand,  and  see 
the  guide  himself  set  his  teeth  under  his 
whitened  lips,  and  brace  himself  for  the 
coming  shock.  I  hear,  too,  Checksuit, 
laughing — "Here  we  come;  look  out 
below ! " — close  upon  me,  and  then  a 
strong  arm  whirls  me  suddenly  on  one 
side,  and  my  heart  stops  altogether  for  the 
time,  and  I  neither  see  nor  hear  anything 
more. 

ALL    OR   NOTHING. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL   HOEY, 

AUTHOB  01  "  i.  HOUSE  0»  CAKDS,"  "  GBIIHTh's  DOUBLB," 
&C.  &C. 


CHAFrER   XV.      IN   POSSESSION. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that,  on 
their  arrival  in  London,  Edward  Dunstan 
parted  for  a  while  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile.  The  cheerfulness,  the  light- 
hearted  equanimity  that  made  Esdaile  a 
delightful  companion  to  a  man  of  Dun- 


stan's  temperament  in  fair-weather  times, 
were  trying  in  the  reverse.  It  was  not  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  did  not  perceive  the  dramatic 
side  of  the  contretemps  that  had  occurred 
in  Dunstan's  life,  he  did  see  it  very  clearly, 
and  with  the  almost  startled  surprise  that 
anything  which  has  a  dramatic  side  to  it 
arouses  in  a  person  whose  life  has  hitherto 
run  in  grooves  of  pleasant  but  common- 
place incident ;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
his  own  experience  to  teach  him  the 
bitterness  of  a  sentimental  sorrow,  nothing 
to  make  him  understand  how  such  a 
sorrow  could  take  the  good  out  of  the 
reversal  of  misfortune  that  had  happened 
to  Dunstan. 

When,  by  common  though  unspoken 
consent,  they  had  dropped  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Thornton,  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  had  also 
dropped  it  from  his  thoughts,  after  a  brief 
reflection  that  it  was  an  additional  bit  of 
luck  for  Dunstan,  if  he  could  see  it, 
that  the  Thorntons  were  going  abroad. 
If  they  came  back  to  London  next 
season,  and  Dunstan  met  them,  he  would 
be  all  right  by  that  time ;  he  would  have 
found  life  so  much  jollier  with  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted.  From  which  sage 
process  of  thought  on  his  part  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  concord  between 
the  views  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  concern- 
ing his  friend  and  those  of  Lady  Rosa 
Chumleigh  concerning  her  daughter,  and 
that  neither  of  them  regarded  the  woes  of 
the  affections  with  much  seriousness  or 
respect. 

This  concord  arose,  in  the  respective 
cases  of  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile,  from  precisely  opposite 
causes.  Lady  Rosa  had  been  in  love  in 
her  time,  and  had  seen  what  came  of  the 
passion  when  imprudently  inspired  and 
recklessly  gratified.  This  was  the  only 
point  conceivably  within  possibility  upon 
which  it  could  have  occurred  to  Lady 
Rosa  to  think  that  it  might  have  been 
better  had  the  Ness  characteristic  of 
imperious  self-will,  and  the  Ness  faculty 
of  trampling  down  every  kind  of  opposi- 
tion, been  somewhat  less  forcibly  de- 
veloped in  her  own  person.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  watch  the  spreading  of  the 
Ness  alliances,  the  widening  of  the  Ness 
borders,  the  increase  of  the  Ness  influence 
in  political  and  social  spheres,  with  a  sour 
jealousy.  She  never  gave  utterance  to  this 
feeling,  because  to  do  so  would  have  been 
bad  policy,  implying  less  stringency  in  the 
bonds  of  kinship  than  that  which  she 
desired  should  be  recognised  by  her  world. 
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but  it  helped  to  harden  her  against 
the  admission  of  the  claims  of  the  heart  in 
the  administration  of  the  business  and 
interests  of  life. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile,  as  has  been  before 
said,  had  never  been  in  love,  and  his 
manner  of  regarding  the  sorrows  of  the 
tender  passion  lacked  the  gentleness  of 
fellow-feeling.  He  had  never  felt  the 
pain,  and  might  readily  believe  that  for 
his  neighbour  to  complain  was  weakness. 

Though  Danstan  was  glad  to  be  alone  for 
awhile,  he  did  not  regret  that  he  had  induced 
Sir  Wilfrid  to  return  to  England  with  him, 
and  to  promise  to  accompany  him  to  Bevis. 
There  would  be  so  much  to  be  done  that 
Dunstan  had  no  distinct  notion  of  how  to  do, 
and  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  to  see, 
who  would  all  be  charmed  with  Sir  Wilfrid. 
In  his  access  of  bitterness  of  feeling, 
Danstan  was  prepared  to  find  himself  un- 
popular in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
admiral  had  been  so  much  respected,  and 
in  his  freshly  put  on  cynicism  he  was 
prepared  not  to  care.  What  did  it  matter  ? 
What  did  anything  matter  ?  He  suffered 
from  the  sense  of  being  befooled,  a  pain 
whose  seat  was  his  hurt  pride ;  he  reddened 
and  tingled  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
day-dreams  he  had  indulged  in  during  the 
voyage  home,  and  which  he  had  imparted 
to  his  friend  with  all  the  frankness  of  a 
shy  man  when  he  has  conquered  his  shy- 
ness. Esdaile  must  remember  them, 
Dunstan  thought,  as  clearly  as  he  remem- 
bered them  himself  ;  and  how  unutterably 
foolish  he  must  be  looking  in  Esdaile's 
eyes !  Esdaile  did  remember  them,  but 
with  no  such  effect ;  simply  with  the 
pleasant  conviction  that  they  would  all 
realise  themselves  after  awhile,  even  to 
the  domestically-blissful  portion  of  them, 
when  Dunstan,  as  he  told  him,  should  have 
believed  in  the  right  woman. 

The  emptiness  of  London  was  a  con- 
genial state  of  things  to  Dunstan.  He 
did  not  want  to  meet  people,  to  whom  he 
would  have  had  to  explain  his  appearance 
in  the  desert ;  or  to  be  congratulated  by 
others  who  might  happen  to  know,  and  to 
remember,  what  had  happened. 

Not  the  house  in  Lowndes  Street,  which 
Colonel  and  Lady  Rosa  Chumleigh  had 
occupied  during  Dunstan's  absence  in 
India,  but  one  in  Belgrave  Road,  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  brief  hope  and  disastrous 
disappointment.  Of  course  he  went  to 
see  it — though  he  would  have  been  highly 
indignant  with  anyone  who  should  have 
ventured  to    predict,  that  he   would  do 


anything  of  the  sort ;  and  the  actual 
occupants  being  out  of  town,  he  found  it 
much  as  Sir  Wilfrid  had  found  the  house 
in  Lowndes  Street.  Dunstan  walked  to 
and  fro  in  front  of  the  dusty  doorsteps, 
and  the  grimy  windows,  and,  stepping  back 
into  the  road,  looked  sulkily  at  an  upper 
window.  It  was  that  of  Laura's  room, 
where  he  had  watched  the  light,  more 
than  once,  "Like  an  idiot  as  1  was,"  he 
said,  in  his  discomfiture ;  then,  not  with- 
out a  consciousness  that  he  might  have 
added,  "  and  as  I  am,"  he  walked  away, 
just  as  he  was  unconsciously  attracting 
the  attention  of  a  policeman  on  the  alert 
for  symptoms  of  the  burglarious  season, 
and  suspicious  of  his  reconnoitring  air. 

Dunstan  had  but  little  business  to 
transact,  apart  from  that  connected  with 
Bevis,  and  he  got  it  quickly  over.  He 
could  not  have  told  exactly  what  he  did 
with  himself  during  those  days.  He 
walked  a  great  deal  in  the  empty  parks, 
strolled  into  streets  of  whose  existence  he 
had  previously  been  unaware,  stared  into 
the  windows  of  print-shops,  hung  about 
bookstalls,  read  the  newspapers,  and  went 
to  such  theatres  as  were  open.  He  called 
on  Mr.  Cleeve  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  but 
that  eminent  family  lawyer  had  left  town 
for  the  long  vacation.  He  had  not  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Cleeve  particularly;  he  knew 
that  all  the  affairs  in  his  charge  were  in 
order,  and  the  new  owner  of  Bevis  felt  little 
curiosity  or  interest  in  the  details.  The 
dull  days  went  by.  If  he  had  been  going 
down  to  Bevis,  as  he  had  pictured  to  him- 
self from  the  moment  when  he  had  taken 
in  the  full  meaning  of  Mr.  Cleeve's  letter, 
to  make  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
Laura,  to  select  her  rooms  and  order  their 
adornment,  to  get  ready  the  shrine  for 
the  goddess  ;  ah,  then,  indeed,  time 
would  have  flown  !  There  were  moments 
when  he  hated  the  place,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  it ;  there  were  moments  of  strong 
temptation  to  him  to  turn  his  back  on 
England,  without  even  seeing  the  fair- 
seeming  heap  of  dust  and  ashes  that  Fate 
had  given  to  him  in  mockery,  and  to  seek 
for  active  service  in  the  military  ranks  of 
some  power  less  peaceful  than  England. 
He  could  be  a  soldier  once  more,  Dunstan 
thought,  if  only  he  could  be  certain  that 
it  would  be  real  soldiering. 

These  moods  came  and  went ;  that 
which  remained  with  him  always  was 
profound  ennui.  He  thought  with  down- 
right envy  of  John  Sandilands,  and  said 
to  himself  that  he  should  not  be  surprised 
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if  all  this  were  to  end  in  his  getting  out 
of  civilised  life  altogether.  Danstan  did 
not  know  anything  about  that  denunciatory 
lover  who  proclaimed  his  wrongs  at 
Lockfiley  Hall,  but  he  was  down  with  the 
like  malady,  and  there  was  similarity 
both  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  patient. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  Dunstan  to  look 
at  the  unset  jewels  that  he  had  bought  at 
Ceylon.  He  had  rejected  opals,  he  remem- 
bered, because  Laura  might  possibly  have 
been  weak  enough  to  think  them  unlucky  ! 
What  sort  of  luck  had  these  soft  cata'- 
eyes  with  their  milky  gleam  brought  him  ? 
He  recalled  how,  when  he  bought  them, 
he  had  felb,  for  the  first  time  in  hia  life, 
what  it  was  to  spend  money  without  caring 
how  much,  and  what  a  pleasant  sensation 
that  was.  He  was  not  in  a  humour  jnst 
yet  to  reflect  that  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  that  same  source  was 
within  his  reach ;  only  the  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  that  are  of  the  essence 
of  all  human  things  were  present  to  him. 
"What  should  he  do  with  these  baubles  ? 
Throw  them  back  into  their  box,  and 
never  look  at  them  again  ?  Take  them 
to  a  jeweller  and  have  them  set  ?  That 
would  be  something  to  do,  a  something 
painful,  which  jumped'  with  his  humour. 
Esdaile  would  marry  some  day  ;  the  cats'- 
eyes  should  be  his  wedding-present  to 
Esdaile's  wife. 

Dunstan  took  the  jewels  to  a  famous 
shop,  and  asked  to  see  some  bracelets 
of  the  newest  designs.  The  counter 
was  speedily  covered  with  beautiful  and 
costly  things,  among  which  was  one 
that  took  Dunstan's  fancy.  The  shop- 
man informed  him  that  the  bracelet  in 
question,  of  their  own  design,  had  been 
very  much  admired,  and  ran-  glibly  through 
a  list  of  names  of  great  people  who  had 
purchased  specimens  of  the  same  that 
season,  and  concluded  by  saying  : 

"We  have  just  executed  an  order,  in 
-  cats'-eyes,  which  I  can  let  you  see." 

He  spoke  to  an  assistant,  who  presently 
brought  a  cardboard-box,  containing  a 
velvet-covered  case.  A  card,  with  an 
address  upon  it,  lay  in  the  outer  box,  and 
the  plainly  written  words  caugbt  Dunstan's 
eye.  They  were  :  "  Mrs.  Thornton,  Villa 
Tiberio,  Naples." 

Remarking  that  it  was  fortanate  the 
bracelet  had  not  yet  been  packed,  as  the 
effect  of  the  cats'-eyes  in  combination  with 
the  new  design  might  be  seen,  the  shop- 
man opened  the  velvet  case,  and  displayed 
the  beautiful  ornament  within.     He  was 


nob  a  little  disappointed  at  the  dry  assent 
with  which  his  own  praise  of  the  bracelet 
was  received,  and  by  the  abruptness  with 
which  the  new  customer — a  natural  curi< 
sity  at  that  time  of  year — told  him  to  ?» 
the  jewels  he  left  with  him  in  a  similar 
fashion,  and  to  send  the  bi*aoelet  to  Bevis. 

The   incident   was    not   one   to   render 
Dunstan   more    cheerful,    and   it   supple- 
mented in  an  odd  sort  of  way  the  semi- 
superstitious  feeling  with  which   he   hadi 
recalled    the    purchase    of    the    precious 
stones. 

He  returned  to   his   hotd,   and   fonii 
a    letter    from    Esdaile.      It    began    by 
anticipating  Dunstan's  surprise  when  he 
should  discover  that  Esdaile  had  already 
invaded  Suffolk  on  his  own  account,  and 
went  on  to  give  an  animated  account  of  ■ 
his  visit  to  the  old  ladies  at  Bury  House^, 
and  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  ab-  > 
solutely  exclusive  of  sport,   and  with  no 
other  male  society  than  that  of  the  nearest 
parson,  whose  notions  chiefly  ran  on  ruins 
and  fishing.     Sir  Wilfrid  then  explained 
that   the   opportunity   of    fulfilling   John 
Sandilands'    behests  with  regard  to  M>- 
Carmichael  had  been  offered  to  him  by  11 
invitation    of  the  old  ladies,  as    she  w^ 
staying  at  Bury  House.     "  I  could  say  ,* 
great  deal  about   her,"  he  added,   "  only 
that  the  subject  would  naturally  be   un- 
acceptable to  you.  I  find  I  am  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bevis,  so  that  I  can  drive  over 
and   join  you  on   the  tenth,  in   time  for 
dinner.     I  shall  know  the  place  as  well  as 
you  do,  for  Miss  Monroe,  who  has  taken  up 
her  abode  with  the  Misses  Sandilands,  not 
only  describes  Bevis  with  enthusiasm,  but 
has  made  a  number  of  very  clever  watt 
colour  drawings  of  all  her  favourite  viewt^. 
Sir  Wilfrid  concluded  his  letter  withce:tAiu 
instructions   relative   to   dogs   and    gunSj. 
which    Dunstan    received   with   pleasure. 
He  should;  have   something  to   do   until 
the   time    came   for  his   going    down    to 
Bevis.     He  almost  wished  he  had  uame<l 
an   earlier  day ;   but  he  did    not  like    ; 
change  his  plan  now;  it  would  be  troubi. - 
some    to    the    people   at   the    place.     He 
wished  Esdaile  had  said  more  about  Mi   ; 
Carmichael.     Why  should  he  suppose 
would   feel   any   dislike   to   her,   it    that 
was     what    he    meant    by     the    snbjtHjt 
being  "unacceptable"  to  him?     N>> 
could  be  plainer  than  that  Laura's  v 
was  a  different  person  from  Laura  hu;.^oil, 
for  she  was  not  only  engaged  to  a  jxiop. 
man,  but  constant  to  him,  through  a  long 
term  of  waiting,  without  any  very  brill iaut 
prospect  at  the  end  of  it.     It  would  be 
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refreshing  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  lady  of  this  uncommon  kind.  The 
great  deal  about  her  that  Sir  Wilfrid  could 
have  said  was  evidently  in  her  favour.  Per- 
haps Miss  Carmichael  was  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  them,  and  would  throw  John 
Sandilands  over  for  Sir  Wilfrid,  if  she  got 
the  chance.  He  liked  her,  certainly,  but 
she  never  would  get  the  chance.  Sir 
Wilfrid  was  loyalty  itself  to  his  friends. 
Disappointment,  jealousy,  anger,  spleen, 
and  idleness  had  told  on  Dunstan's  dis- 
position, but  he  had  not  yet  descended  to 
utter  scepticism.  He  had  renounced  all 
faith  in  love,  but  he  still  believed  in 
friendship. 

So  poor  Miss  Monroe  was  there  too  ! 
He  felt  rather  ashamed  of  himself  when 
he  came  upon  the  mention  of  her  in 
Esdaile's  letter.  He  had  never  thought 
about  her  since  he  came  to  England.  Of 
course,  had  he  found  Mr.  Cleeve  in  town, 
he  should  have  remembered  to  ask  him 
whether  he  knew  what  provision  Mrs. 
Drummond  had  made  for  her  companion — 
he  never  doubted  that  she  had  made 
some — but,  as  it  was,  he  had  forgotten 
her.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him,  in  his 
visions  of  Laura  at  Bevis,  that  one  who 
had  long  lived  there  and  loved  the  place 
had  been  banished  from  it ;  and  in  his 
bitterness  of  spirit  he  had  been  as  for- 
getful and  as  selfish  as  in  his  joy.  He  did 
not  reproach  himself  painfully — Danstan's 
conscience  was  of  the  easy-going,  tolerant 
kind — but  he  was  just  a  little  ashamed. 
Poor  girl !  Of  course  she  must  have  felt 
the  loss  of  her  old  friend — he  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Drummond  was  very  kind  to 
her — and  leaving  the  place,  especially  if 
she  was  so  fond  of  it  as  Esdaile  said.  If 
things  had  only  been  as  he  had  hoped,  she 
might  have  been  there  as  much  as  she 
liked,  with  Laura.  Even  as  things  were, 
he  ought  to  be  civil  to  her;  and  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  It 
would  be  a  dull  life  for  her  with  the  two 
old  school-mistresses,  but  she  had  not  had 
a  lively  one  at  Bevis.  He  remembered 
that  he  had  thought  her  a  nice  looking 
girl,  rather  peculiar,  not  in  his  style — 
Danstan's  style  was  Laura — and  with  a 
remarkably  musical  speaking  voice.  His 
last  visit  to  Bevis,  after  the  admiral's 
death,  had  been  so  unpleasant,  and  during 
it  his  mind  had  been  so  full  of  his  unto- 
ward love  that  he  had  hardly  any  distinct 
remembrance  of  Miss  Monroe  in  connection 
with  it.  Yes,  he  had  one ;  it  was  of  her 
beautiful  playing,  and  the  relief  it  afforded 
him,    while   turning  the   leaves   of    Misa 


Monroe's  music  books,  and  thinking  unin- 
terruptedly of  Laura.  He  hoped  she  had 
been  left  by  Mrs.  Drummond  above  the 
necessity  of  becoming  a  companion  to  some 
other  old  lady  who  might  be  more  intoler- 
able ;  and  what  Esdaile  said  of  her  having 
"  taken  up  her  abode  at  Bury  House " 
looked  like  it.  He  wished  he  had  written 
to  her,  had  ascertained  her  wishes  about 
her  movements ;  he  felt  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable at  the  reflection  that  she 
might  possibly  have  been  still  at  Bevis 
when  he  wrote  to  the  housekeeper,  and 
thus  been  made  to  feel  herself  completely 
ignored.  What  a  blunder  he  had  made ! 
It  could  not  be  undone,  however,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  repair  it  was 
by  getting  Esdaile  to  introduce  him  at 
Bury  House  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Afterwards,  he  promised  himself,  he  would 
not  fail  in  civility  to  Miss  Monroe.  As, 
however,  his  negligence  had  been  of  a 
kind  which  could  not  be  repaired  by  any 
message  sent  through  a  third  party,  he 
made  no  allusion  to  Miss  Monroe  in  his 
brief  reply  to  Esdaile's  letter. 

On  the  following  day  Dunstan  went  out 
with  more  cheerful  feelings.  He  had 
Esdaile's  commissions  to  execute,  a  visit 
to  his  own  tailor  to  make,  and  a  new 
play  to  see.  He  was  not  a  whit  less 
unhappy,  but  he  was  distinctly  less  bored, 
and  he  was  beginning  to  regard  the  going 
to  Bevis  with  less  distaste.  The  sight  of 
the  place  would  set  all  his  wounds  bleeding 
again,  no  doubt,  but  what  matter  ?  He 
wondered  how  long  Miss  Carmichael  meant 
to  remain  at  Bury  House.  It  would  never 
do  to  miss  her.  Of  course  she  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  her  cousin. 
He  wondered  whether  Laura  had  ever 
told  her  anything  about  him.  If  she  had 
not,  Miss  Carmichael  would  speak  freely 
of  Laura  to  him,  for  he  was  certain  of 
Esdaile's  trustworthiness  and  discretion. 
The  vehemence  of  Dunstan's  anger  was 
beginning  to  subside,  and  the  old  longing 
for  the  forbidden  fruit  was  taking  its 
place.  She  never  could  be  anything  to 
him  now,  but  for  all  that  he  wanted  to 
hear  of  her  ;  and  he  was  sometimes  angry 
with  himself  when  he  remembered  the 
disdain  with  which  he  had  rejected  that 
woman-like  suggestion  of  hers  that  they 
might  assume  the  relative  position  of  "  old 
friends." 

The  arrival  of  the  new  owner  of  Bevis 
was  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  proceed- 
ing ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Captain 
Dunstan  had  arrived  reached  to  remote 
parts   of    the   neighbourhood  with   great 
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celerity,  owing  to  his  having  encountered 
at  the  railway  station  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man who  immediately  claimed  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  They  were  Mr.  Ainslie 
and  his  daughter  Amabel,  and  they  were 
going  down  to  The  Chantry.  Miss  Ainslie 
was  very  voluble  in  her  congratulations, 
her  expressions  of  pleasure  at  meeting 
him  again,  and  her  satisfaction  at  the 
realisation  of  her  first  notion  about  him, 
i.e.  that  he  was  coming  home  to  Bevis. 

"You  see  I  was  quite  right,  after  all," 
she  said ;  "I  am  always  right  about 
people,  somehow ;  I  always  know  whether 
they're  going  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky.  I 
can't  explain  it,  and  mamma  says  it's 
nonsense.  Papa  is  a  little  afraid  of  it,  and 
thinks  it  may  be  second  sight  inherited 
from  my  Scotch  ancestors.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  do  have  notions  about  people,  and 
that  they're  never  wrong.  I  felt  you  were 
in  for  a  run  of  luck,  even  when  you  had 
the  spell  of  fever." 

Dunstan  laughed,  and  handed  Miss 
Ainslie  into  the  carriage.  Her  papa,  who 
looked  as  brown  and  sun-dried  as  ever,  and 
rather  more  dejected,  followed  her,  and 
then  Dunstan  stepped  in. 

"  It  is  a  large  item  in  the  run  to  have 
met  you  and  Mr.  Ainslie  to-day,"  he  said, 
"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  would 
have  been  in  London." 

"  We  are  furnishing,"  said  Mr.  Ainslie, 
in  his  dismal  way,  "and  Amabel  makes 
me  go  up  to  town  every  ten  days  or  so, 
to  see  suites  and  specimens  of  decorative 
art,  and  things  I  never  heard  of." 

"  Hush,  papa,  you  know  you  like  it," 
said  Amabel,  in  her  old  imperious,  but 
affectionate  way.  "  You  must  come  to  see 
us  very  soon  at  The  Chantry,  Captain 
Dunstan,  and  you  will  be  so  pleased  that 
you  will  want  to  turn  Bevis  out  of 
windows,  and  in  again.  But  now  that 
all  my  parcels  are  disposed  of,  and  I  am 
comfortably  settled,  you  must  tell  me 
your  adventures  since  we  said  good-bye  at 
Galle.  Never  mind  papa ;  he  can't  talk 
in  a  train,  but  he's  deeply  interested,  I 
assure  yon." 

Dunstan  gave  the  vivacious  young  lady 
a  brief  account  of  his  doings,  and  on  her 
questioning  him  as  to  his  motive  for 
delaying  in  London  instead  of  visiting  his 
newly-acquired  property  at  once — "  Papa 
hurried  us  off  to  The  Chantry  in  the  most 
inhuman  manner;  that's  why  I  have  to 
take  him  to  town  so  often,"  she  added 


parenthetically — he  said  frankly  that  he 
hated  the  idea  of  going  to  a  big  place 
like  Bevis  all  alone,  and  had  waited  until 
a  friend  could  join  him. 

"  Where's  the  friend  then  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Ainslie,  with  a  comical  look ;  "  have  you 
dropped  him  on  the  platform  ?  " 

Dunstan  explained  that  circumstances 
had  prevented  their  coming  down  together, 
but  that  his  friend  would  join  him  in  the 
evening. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile," 
he  added.  "  He  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  when  we  landed  at  Galle.  We 
came  home  together,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist 
entrusted  a  parcel  for  you  to  his  care." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  Mr.  Gilchrist  talked  of 
him,  and  would  call  him  '  Tom  Esdaile's 
boy.'     You  remember,  papa  ?  " 

Mr.  Ainslie  remembered,  but  was  not 
interested. 

"  Bring  him  to  The  Chantry  as  soon  as 
you  can,  Captain  Dunstan.  I  am  dying 
to  know  what  it  is  my  dear  old  godfather 
has  sent  me  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile  on  his  own  account.  Some- 
how I  fancy,  from  what  Mr.  Gilchrist  said, 
I  shall  not  see  the  lucky  look  about  him." 

"  There  you  have  made  a  bad  shot," 
said  Dunstan,  "  for  Esdaile  is  the  spoiled 
child  of  good  fortune,  the  happiest  and 
the  best  fellow  I  ever  knew." 

"  You  do  not  look  so  wonderfully  happy 
as  I  should  have  expected,"  Miss  Ainslie 
was  thinking,  as  she  went  on  talking  about 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  country,  and 
giving  Dunstan  so  much  information  about 
places  and  people  that  he  was  lost  in 
wonder  at  how  she  had  contrived  to  learn 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  At  a  station 
before  that  for  Bevis  Mr.  Ainslie  and  his 
daughter  left  the  train,  and  Dunstan  was 
alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  him,  and  a 
few  bystanders  looked  curiously  at  him  as 
he  passed  through  the  little  station.  The 
respectful  salutations  of  the  coachman  and 
footman,  strangers  to  him,  formed  his  sole 
welcome ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  soli- 
tariness which  overbore  the  natural  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion,  that  the  new 
master  of  Bevis  approached  his  home. 

It  was  already  late,  and  Captain  Dunstan 
had  not  had  time  for  more  than  a  few 
words  with  the  housekeeper,  and  a  general 
approval  of  the  rooms  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  occupation,  when  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  arrived. 
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BORIE    COMES   OF  AGE. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  cried  the  squire ; 
"  it's  a  vixen,  after  all." 

This  is  how  Squire  Tempest  greeted  the 
family  doctor's  announcement  of  his  first 
baby's  sex.  He  had  been  particularly 
anxious  for  a  son  to  inherit  the  Abbey 
House  estate,  maintain  the  Abbey  hounds, 
and  in  a  general  way  sustain  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  family  name ;  and,  behold ! 
Providence  had  given  him  a  daughter. 

"  The  deuce  is  in  it,"  ejaculated  the 
squire;  "to  think  that  it  should  bo  a 
vixen  !  " 

This  is  how  Violet  Tempest  came  by  her 
curious  pet  name.  Before  she  was  short- 
coated,  she  had  contrived  to  exhibit  a  very 
spirited,  and  even  vixenish  temper,  and  the 
family  doctor,  who  loved  a  small  joke,  used 
to  ask  after  Miss  Vixen  when  he  paid  his 
professional  visits.  As  she  grew  older,  her 
tawny  hair  was  not  unlike  a  red  fox's  brush 
in  its  bright  golden-brown  hue,  and  her 
temper  proved  decidedly  vixenish. 

"  1  wish  you  wouldn't  call  Violet  by  that 
dreadful  nickname,  dear,"  Mrs.  Tempest 
remonstrated  mildly. 

"  My  darling,  it  suits  her  to  a  nicety," 
replied  the  squire,  and  he  took  his  own 
way  in  this,  as  in  most  things. 

The  earth  rolled  round,  and  the  revolv- 
ing years  brought  no  second  baby  to  the 
Abbey  House.  Every  year  made  the  squire 
fonder  of  his  little  golden-haired  girl.  He 
put  her  on  a  soft  white  ball  of  a  pony  as 
soon  as  she  could  sit  up  straight,  and  took 
her  about  the  forest  with  a  leading  rein. 
No  one  else  was  allowed  to  teach  Vixen  to 


ride.  Young  as  she  was,  she  soon  learnt 
to  do  without  the  leading  rein,  and  the 
soft  little  white  pony  was  discarded  as  too 
tame.  Before  her  eleventh  birthday  she 
rode  to  hounds,  and  saw  the  stag  at  bay  on 
the  wild  heathery  downs  above  the  wooded 
valleys.  She  was  a  creature  full  of  life,  and 
courage,  and  generous  impulses,  and  spon- 
taneous leanings  to  all  good  thoughts ;  but 
she  was  a  spoiled  child,  liked  her  own  way, 
and  had  no  idea  of  being  guided  by  any- 
body else's  will — unless  it  had  been  her 
father's,  and  he  never  thwarted  her. 

Him  she  adored  with  the  fondest  love 
that  child  ever  gave  to  parent,  A  blind 
worshipping  love,  that  saw  in  him  the  per- 
fection of  manhood,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  earthly  good.  If  anyone  had  dared  to 
say  in  Vixen's  hearing  that  her  father 
could,  by  any  possible  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, do  wrong,  act  unjustly,  or 
ungenerously,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  that  man  to  have  come  to  handy-grips 
with  a  tiger-cat  than  with  Violet  Tempest. 
Her  reverence  for  her  father,  and  her  belief 
in  him,  were  boundless. 

There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  happier 
childhood  than  Violet's,  She  was  daughter 
and  heiress  to  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  everybody 
loved  her.  She  was  not  much  given  to 
visiting  in  a  methodical  way  among  the 
poor,  and  it  had  never  entered  into  her 
young  mind  that  it  was  her  mission  to 
teach  older  people  the  way  to  heaven  ; 
but  if  there  was  trouble  in  the  village :  a 
sick  child,  a  husband  in  prison  for  rabbit- 
snaring,  a  dead  baby,  a  little  boy's  pinafore 
set  fire  to  :  Vixen  and  her  pony  were  always 
to  the  fore ;  and  it  was  an  axiom  in  the 
village  that,  where  Miss  Tempest  did 
"  take,"  it  was  very  good  for  those  she 
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took  to.  Violet  never  withdrew  her  hand 
when  she  had  put  it  to  the  plough.  If 
she  made  a  promise,  she  always  kept  it. 
However  long  the  sickness,  however  dire 
the  poverty,  Vixen's  patience  and  bene- 
volence lasted  to  the  end. 

The  famous  princess  in  the  story,  whose 
sleep  was  broken  because  there  was  a  pea 
nnder  her  seven  feather-beds,  had  scarcely 
a  more  untroubled  life  than  Vixen.  She 
had  her  own  way  in  everything.  She  did 
exactly  what  she  liked  with  her  comfort- 
able, middle-aged  governess,  Miss  McCroke, 
learnt  what  she  pleased,  and  left  what  she 
disliked  unlearned.  She  had  the  prettiest 
ponies  in  Hampshire  to  ride,  the  prettiest 
dresses  to  wear.  Her  mother  was  not  a 
woman  to  bestow  mental  culture  upon  her 
only  child,  but  she  racked  her  small  brain 
to  devise  becoming  costumes  for  Violet. 
The  coloured  stockings  which  harmonised 
best  with  each  particular  gown,  the  neat 
little  buckled  shoes,  the  fascinating  Hessian 
boots — nothing  was  too  beautiful  or  too 
costly  for  Violet.  She  was  the  one  thing 
her  parents  possessed  in  the  world,  and 
they  lavished  much  love  upon  her ;  but  it 
never  occurred  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tempest, 
as  it  had  occuri'ed  to  the  Duchess  of  Dove- 
dale — to  make  their  daughter  a  paragon. 

In  this  perpetual  sunshine  Violet  grew 
up,  fair  as  most  things  are  that  grow  in 
the  sunshine.  She  loved  her  father  with 
all  her  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul;  she 
loved  her  mother  with  a  lesser  love;  she 
had  a  tolerant  affection  for  Miss  McCroke ; 
she  loved  her  ponies,  and  the  dog  Argus  ; 
she  loved  the  hounds  in  the  kennels ;  she 
loved  every  honest  familiar  face  of  nurse, 
servant,  and  stable-man,  gardener,  keeper, 
and  huntsman,  that  had  looked  upon  her 
with  friendly,  admiring  eyes,  ever  since 
she  could  remember. 

Not  to  be  loved  and  admired  would  have 
been  the  strangest  thing  to  Violet.  She 
would  hardly  have  recognised  herself  in  an 
unappreciative  circle;  if  she  could  have 
heard  Lady  Mabel  talking  about  her,  it 
would  have  been  like  the  sudden  revelation 
of  an  unknown  world — a  world  in  which 
it  was  possible  for  people  to  dislike  and 
misjudge  her. 

This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
being  reared  in  a  little  heaven  of  domestic 
love.  The  outside  world  seems  so  hard, 
and  bleak,  and  dreary  afterwards,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  passing  cruel. 

Roderick  Vawdrey  Miss  Tempest  looked 
upon  as  her  own  particular  property — a 
person  whom  she  had  the  right  to  order 


about  as  she  pleased.  Rorie  had  been  her 
playfellow  and  companion  in  his  holiday 
time  for  the  last  five  years.  All  their 
tastes  were  in  common.  They  had  the 
same  love  for  the  brute  creation,  the  same 
wild  delight  in  rushing  madly  through  the 
air  on  the  backs  of  unreasoning  animals ; 
widely  different  in  their  tastes  from  Lady 
Mabel,  who  had  once  been  run  away  with 
in  a  pony-carriage,  and  looked  upon  all 
horses  as  incipient  murderers.  They  had 
the  same  love  of  nature,  and  the  same 
indifference  to  books,  and  all  the  state  and 
ceremony  of  life. 

Vixen  was  "  rising  fifteen,"  as  her  father 
called  it,  and  Rorie  was  just  five  years  her 
senior.  The  squire  saw  them  gay  and 
happy  together  without  one  serious  thought 
of  what  might  come  of  it  in  the  growth  of 
years.  That  his  Vixen  could  ever  care  for 
anyone  but  her  "  old  dad,"  was  a  notion 
that  had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
squire's  brain.  She  seemed  to  him  quite 
as  much  his  own  property,  his  own  to  do 
what  he  liked  with,  singly  and  simply 
attached  to  him,  as  his  favourite  horse  or 
his  favourite  dog.  So  there  were  no 
shadowings  forth  in  the  paternal  mind,  as 
to  any  growth  and  development  which  the 
mutual  affection  of  these  two  young  people 
might  take  in  the  future. 

It  was  very  different  with  Lady  Jane 
Vawdrey,  who  never  saw  her  son  and  his 
cousin  Mabel  together  without  telling  her- 
self how  exactly  they  were  suited  to  each 
other,  and  what  a  nice  thing  it  would  be 
for  the  Briarwood  and  Ashbourne  estates 
to  be  united  by  their  marriage. 

Rorie  went  back  to  college,  and  contrived 
to  struggle  through  his  next  examinations 
with  an  avoidance  of  actual  discredit ;  but 
when  Christmas  came  he  did  not  go  back 
to  the  forest,  though  Violet  had  counted 
on  his  coming,  and  had  thought  that  it 
would  be  good  fun  to  have  his  help  in  the 
decorations  for  the  little  Gothic  church  in 
the  valley — a  pretty  little  new  church, 
like  a  toy,  which  the  squire  had  built  and 
paid  for,  and  endowed  with  a  perpetual 
seventy  pounds  a  year  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
It  would  have  been  fun  to  see  poor  Rorie 
prick  his  clumsy  fingers  with  the  holly. 
Vixen  laughed  at  his  awkwardness  in 
advance,  when  she  talked  to  Miss  McCroke 
about  him,  and  drew  upon  herself  that 
lady's  mild  reproval. 

But  Christmas  came  and  brought  no 
Rorie.  He  had  gone  off  to  spend  his 
Christmas  at  the  Duke  of  Dovedale's 
Scotch  castle.     Easter  came,  and  still  no 
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Rorie.  He  was  at  Putney,  with,  the 
University  crew,  or  in  London  with  the 
Dovedales,  riding  in  the  Row,  and  for- 
getting dear  old  Hampshire  and  the  last  of 
the  hunting,  for  which  he  would  have  been 
just  in  time. 

Even  the  long  vacation  came  without 
Rorie.  He  had  gone  for  that  promised 
tour  in  Switzerland,  at  his  mother's  insti- 
gation, and  was  only  to  come  back  late  in 
the  year  to  keep  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
which  was  to  be  honoured  in  a  very  sub- 
dued and  unhilarious  fashion  atBriarwood. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Violet  at  breakfast-time 
one  August  morning,  with  her  nose  scorn- 
fully tilted,  "  what  is  Mr.  Vawdrey  like — 
dark  or  fair  ?  " 

"  Why,  Violet,  you  can't  have  forgotten 
him,"  said  her  mother,  with  languid 
astonishment. 

"  I  think  he  has  been  away  long  enough 
for  me  to  forget  even  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  mamma ;  and  as  he  hasn't  written  to 
anybody,  we  may  fairly  suppose  he  has 
forgotten  us." 

"Vixen  misses  her  old  playfellow,"  said 
the  squire,  busy  with  the  demolit  on  of  a 
grouse.  "  But  Rorie  is  a  young  man  now, 
you  know,  dear,  and  has  work  to  do  in  the 
world — duties,  my  pet — duties." 

"And  is  a  young  man's  first  duty  to 
forget  his  old  friends  ?  "  enquired  Vixen, 
naively. 

"  My  pet,  you  can't  expect  a  lad  of  that 
kind  to  write  letters.  I  am  a  deuced  bad 
hand  at  letter- writing  myself,  and  always 
was.  I  don't  think  a  man's  hand  was  ever 
made  to  pinch  a  pen.  Nature  has  given 
us  a  broad  strong  grasp  to  grip  a  sword 
or  a  gun.  Your  mother  writes  most  of 
my  letters,  Vixen,  you  know,  and  I  shall 
expect  you  to  help  her  in  a  year  or  two. 
Let  me  see  ;  Rorie  will  be  one-and-twenty 
in  October,  and  there  are  to  be  high  jinks 
at  Briarwood,  I  believe,  so  there's  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  my  dear." 

"  Edward  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tempest, 
reproachfully  ;  "  you  forget  that  Violet  is 
not  out.  She  will  not  be  sixteen  till  next 
February." 

"  Bless  her ! "  cried  the  squire,  with  a 
tender  look  at  his  only  child,  "she  has 
grown  up  like  a  green  bay-tree.  But  if  this 
were  to  be  quite  a  friendly  affair  at  Briar- 
wood,  she  might  go  merely " 

"  It  will  not  be  a  friendly  affair,"  said- 
Mrs.  Tempest;  "Lady  Jane  never  gives 
friendly  parties.  There  is  nothing  friendly 
in  her  nature,  and  I  don't  think  she  likes 
us — much.      But  I   daresay  we   shall   be 


asked,  and  if  we  go  I  must  have  a  new 
dress,"  added  the  gentle  lady  with  a  sigh 
of  resignation.  "  It  will  be  a  dinner,  no 
doubt ;  and  the  duke  and  duchess  will  be 
there,  or  course." 

The  card  of  invitation  came  in  due 
course,  three  weeks  before  the  birthday. 
It  was  to  be  a  dinner,  as  Mrs.  Tempest 
had  opined.  She  wrote  off  to  her  milliner 
at  once,  and  there  was  a  passage  of  letters 
and  fashion-plates  and  patterns  of  silk  to 
and  fro,  and  some  of  Mrs.  Tempest's  finest 
lace  came  out  of  the  perfumed  chest  in 
which  she  kept  her  treasures,  and  was 
sent  off  to  Madame  Theodore. 

Poor  Vixen  beheld  these  preparations 
with  an  aching  heart.  She  did  not  care 
about  dinner-parties  in  the  least,  but  she 
would  have  liked  to  be  with  Roderick  on 
his  birthday.  She  would  have  liked  it  to 
have  been  a  hunting-day,  and  to  have 
ridden  for  a  wild  scamper  across  the  hills 
with  him — to  have  seen  the  rolling  downs 
of  the  Wight  blue  in  the  distance — to  have 
felt  the  soft  south  wind  blowing  in  her 
face,  and  to  have  ridden  by  his  side,  neck 
and  neck,  all  day  long ;  and  then  to 
have  gone  home  to  the  Abbey  House  to 
dinner,  to  the  snug  round  table  in  the 
library,  and  the  dogs,  and  papa  in  his 
happiest  mood,  expanding  over  his  port 
and  walnuts.  That  would  have  been  a 
happy  birthday  for  all  of  them,  in  Violet's 
opinion. 

The  squire  and  his  daughter  had  plenty 
of  hunting  in  this  merry  month  of  October, 
but  there  had  been  no  sign  of  Rorie  and 
his  tall  raking  chestnut  in  the  field,  nor 
had  anyone  in  the  forest  heard  of  or  seen 
the  young  Oxonian. 

"  I  daresay  he  is  only  coming  home  in 
time  for  the  birthday,"  Mrs.  Tempest  re- 
marked placidly,  and  went  on  with  her 
preparations  for  that  event. 

She  wanted  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  the  duchess,  who  had  not  behaved  too 
well  to  her,  only  sending  her  invitations 
for  indiscriminate  afternoon  assemblies; 
which  Mrs.  Tempest  had  graciously 
declined,  pleading  her  feeble  health  as  a 
reason  for  not  going  to  garden-parties. 

Vixen  was  in  a  peculiar  temper  during 
those  three  weeks,  and  poor  Miss  McCroke 
had  hard  work  with  her. 

"Der,  die,  das,"  cried  Vixen,  throwing 
down  her  Germaa  Grammar  in  a  rage  one 
morning,  when  she  had  been  making  a 
muddle  of  the  definite  article  in  her' 
exercise,  and  the  patient  governess  had 
declared  that  they  really  must  go  back  to 
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the  very  beginning  of  things.  "  What 
stupid  people  the  Germans  are !  Why 
can't  they  have  one  little  word  for  every- 
thing, as  we  have?  T,  h,  e,  the.  Any 
child  can  learn  that.  What  do  they  mean 
by  chopping  np  their  language  into  little 
bits,  like  the  pieces  in  a  pnzzle  ?  Why, 
even  the  French  are  more  reasonable 
— though  they're  bad  enough,  goodness 
knows,  with  their  hes  and  shes — feminine 
tables,  and  masculine  beds.  Why  should 
I  be  bothered  to  learn  all  this  rubbish  ? 
I'm  not  going  to  be  a  governess,  and  it 
will  never  be  any  use  to  me.  Papa  doesn't 
know  a  single  sentence  in  French  or 
German,  and  he's  quite  happy." 

"  But  if  your  papa  were  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  Violet,  he  would  find  his 
ignorance  of  the  language  a  great  depri- 
vation." 

"No,  he  wouldn't.  He'd  have  a 
courier," 

"  Are  yon  aware,  my  dear,  that  we  have 
wasted  five  minutes  already  in  this  dis- 
cursive conversation  ?  "  remarked  Miss 
McCroke,  looking  at  a  fat  useful  watch, 
which  she  wore  at  her  side  in  the  good  old 
fashion.  "  We  will  leave  the  grammar  for 
the  present,  and  you  can  repeat  Schiller's 
Song  of  the  Bell." 

"  I'd  rather  say  the  Dragon,"  said 
Vixen,  "  there's  more  fire  and  life  in  it. 
I  do  like  Schiller,  Crokey  dear.  But  isn't 
it  a  pity  he  didn't  write  in  English  ?  " 

And  Vixen  put  her  hands  behind  her, 
and  began  to  spout  the  wonderful  story  of 
the  knight  who  slew  the  dragon,  and  very 
soon  her  eyes  kindled  and  her  cheeks  were 
aflame,  and  the  grand  verses  were  rolled 
out  rapidly,  with  a  more  or  less  faulty 
pronunciation,  but  plenty  of  life  and 
vehemence.  This  exercise  of  mind  and 
memory  suited  Vixen  a  great  deal  better 
than  dull  plodding  at  the  first  principles 
of  grammar,  and  the  perpetual  der,  die,  das. 

This  day 'was  the  last  of  October,  and 
Roderick  Vawdrey's  birthday.  He  had 
not  been  seen  at  the  Abbey  House  yet. 
He  had  come  back  to  Briarwood  before 
this,  no  doubt,  but  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  and  see  his  old  friends. 

"  He's  a  man  now,  and  has  duties,  and 
has  done  with  us,"  thought  Vixen 
savagely. 

She  was  very  glad  that  it  was  such  a 
wretched  day — a  hideous  day  for  anyone's 
twenty- first  birthday,  ominous  of  all  bad 
things,  she  thought.  There  was  not  a 
rift  in  the  dull  grey  sky;  the  straight 
fine  rain  came  down  persistently,  soaking 


into  the  sodden  earth,  and  sending  up  an 
odour  of  dead  leaves.  The  smooth  shining 
laurels  in  the  shrubbery  were  the  only 
things  in  nature  that  seemed  no  worse  for 
the  perpetual  downpour.  The  gravel 
drives  were  spongy  and  sloppy.  There 
was  no  hunting,  or  Vixen  would  have 
been  riding  her  pony  through  rain  and  foul 
weather,  and  would  have  been  compara- 
tively independent  of  the  elements.  But 
to  be  at  home  all  day,  watching  the  rain, 
and  thinking  what  a  horrid,  ungrateful 
young  man  Rorie  was  !     That  was  dreary. 

Mrs.  Tempest  went  to  her  room  to  lie 
down  directly  after  luncheon.  She  wanted 
to  keep  herself  fresh  for  the  evening. 
She  made  quite  a  solemn  business  of  this 
particular  dinner-party.  At  half- past  five 
precisely,  Pauline  was  to  bring  her  a  cup 
of  tea.  At  six  she  was  to  begin  to  dress. 
This  would  give  her  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  her  toilet,  as  Briarwood  was  only 
half  an  hour's  drive  from  the  Abbey 
House.  So  for  the  rest  of  that  day — 
until  she  burst  upon  their  astonished  view 
in  her  new  dress — Mrs.  Tempest  would 
be  invisible  to  her  family. 

"What  a  disgusting  birthday,"  cried 
Vixen,  sitting  in  the  deep  embrasure  of 
the  hall-window,  with  Argus  at  her  side, 
dog  and  girl  looking  out  at  the  glistening 
shrubbery. 

Miss  McCroke  had  gone  to  her  room  to 
write  letters,  or  Vixen  would  have  hardly 
been  allowed  to  remain  peacefully  in  such 
an  inelegant  position,  her  knees  drawn  up 
to  her  chin,  her  arms  embracing  her  knees, 
her  back  against  the  stout  oak  shutter. 
Yet  the  girl  and  dog  made  rather  a  pretty 
picture,  despite  the  inelegance  of  Vixen's 
attitude.  The  tawny  hair,  black  velvet 
frock,  and  careless  amber  sash,  amber 
stockings,  and  broad- toed  Cromwell  shoes ; 
the  tawny  mastiff  curled  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  deep  recess ;  the  old 
armorial  bearings,  sending  pale  shafts  of 
parti-coloured  light  across  Vixen's  young 
head — a  picture  full  of  light  and  colour, 
framed  in  the  dark  brown  oak. 

"  What  an  abominable  birthday !"  ejacu- 
lated Vixen ;  "if  it  were  such  weather  as 
this  on  my  twenty-first  birthday  I  should 
think  Nature  had  taken  a  dislike  to  me. 
But  I  don't  suppose  Rorie  cares.  He  is 
playing  billiards  with  a  lot  of  his  friends, 
and  smoking,  and  making  a  horror  of 
himself,  I  daresay,  and  hardly  knows 
whether  it  rains  or  shines." 

Drip,  drip,  drfp,  came  the  rain  on  the 
glistening  leaves,  berberis  and  laurel,  bay 
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and  holly,  American  oaks  of  richest  red 
and  bronze,  copper  beeches,  tall  rhodo- 
dendrons, cypress  of  every  kind,  and 
behind  them  a  dense  black  screen  of  yew. 
The  late  roses  looked  miserable.  Vixen 
would  have  liked  to  have  brought  them 
in  and  put  them  by  the  hall  fire — the  good 
old  hearth  with  its  pile  of  blazing  logs, 
before  which  Nip  the  pointer  was  stretched 
at  ease,  his  muscular  toes  stiffening  them- 
selves occasionally,  as  if  he  were  standing 
at  a  bird  in  his  dreams. 

Vixen  went  on  watching  the  rain.  It 
was  rather  a  lazy  way  of  spending  the 
afternoon  certainly,  but  Miss  Tempest 
was  out  of  humour  with  her  little  world, 
and  did  not  feel  equal  to  groping  out  the 
difficulties,  the  inexorable  double  sharps 
and  odious  double  flats,  in  a  waltz  of 
Chopin's.  She  watched  the  straight  thin 
rain,  and  thought  about  Rorie — chiefly  to 
the  effect  that  she  hated  him,  and  never 
could,  by  any  possibility,  like  him  again. 

Gradually  the  trickle  of  the  rain  from 
an  overflowing  waterpipe  took  the  sound 
of  a  tune.  No  Ber9eu8e  by  Gounod  was 
ever  more  rest-compelling.  The  full  white 
lids  drooped  over  the  big  brown  eyes,  the 
little  locked  hands  loosened,  the  soft  round 
chin  fell  forward  on  the  knees,  Argus 
gave  a  snort  of  satisfaction,  and  laid  his 
heavy  head  on  the  velvet  gown,  and  girl 
and  dog  were  asleep.  There  was  no  sound 
in  the  wide  old  hall  except  the  soft  falling 
of  wood  ashes,  the  gentle  breathing  of 
girl  and  dogs. 

Too  pretty  a  picture  assuredly  to  be  lost 
to  the  eye  of  mankind. 

Whose  footstep  was  this  sounding  on 
the  wet  gravel  half  an  hour  later  ?  Too 
quick  and  light  for  the  squire's.  Who 
was  this  coming  in  softly  out  of  the  rain, 
all  jdripping  like  a  water- god  ?  Who  was 
this  whose  falcon  eye  took  in  the  picture 
at  a  glance,  and  who  stole  cat-like  to  the 
window,  and  bending  down  his  dark  wet 
head,  gave  Violet's  sleeping  lips  the  first 
lover's  kiss  that  had  ever  saluted  them. 

Violet  awoke  with  a  faint  shiver  of 
surprise  and  joy.  Instinct  told  her  from 
whom  that  kiss  came,  though  it  was  the 
first  time  Roderick  had  kissed  her  since  he 
went  to  Eton.  The  lovely  brown  eyes 
opened  and  looked  into  the  dark  grey 
ones.  The  ruddy  brown  head  rested  on 
Rorie's  shoulder.  The  girl — half  child, 
half  woman,  and  all  loving  trustfulness, 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  glad  smile.  His 
heart  was  stirred  with  a  new  feeling  as 
those  softly  bright  eyes  looked  into  his. 


It  was  the  early  dawn  of  a  passionate  love. 
The  head  lying  on  his  breast  seemed  to 
him  the  fairest  thing  on  earth. 

"  Rorie,  how  disgracefully  you  have 
behaved,  and  how  utterly  I  detest  you  ! " 
exclaimed  Vixen,  giving  him  a  vigorous 
push,  and  scrambling  down  from  the  win- 
dow-seat. "To  be  all  this  time  in  Hamp- 
shire and  never  come  near  us." 

A  moment  ago,  in  that  first  instant  of 
a  newly- awakened  delight,  she  was  almost 
betrayed  into  telling  him  that  she  loved 
him  dearly,  and  had  found  life  empty 
without  him.  But  having  had  just  time 
enough  to  recover  herself,  she  drew  herself 
up  as  straight  as  a  dart,  and  looked  at  him 
as  Kate  may  have  looked  at  Petruchio 
during  their  first  unpleasant  interview, 

"All  this  time  !  "  cried  Rorie.  "  Do  you 
know  how  long  I  have  been  in  Hampshire  ?  " 

"  Haven't  the  least  idea,"  retorted 
Vixen  haughtily. 

"  Just  half  an  hour — or,  at  least,  it  is 
exactly  half  an  hour  since  I  was  deposited 
with  all  my  goods  and  chattels  at  the 
Lyndhurst  Road  Station." 

"  You  are  only  just  home  from  Switzer- 
land ?  " 

"  Within  this  hour  !  " 

"  And  you  have  not  even  been  to  Briar- 
wood  ?  " 

"  My  honoured  mother  still  awaits  my 
duteous  greetings." 

"  And  this  is  your  twenty-first  birthday, 
and  you  came  here  first  of  all." 

And,  almost  uninvited,  the  tawny  head 
dropped  on  to  his  shoulder  again,  and  the 
sweet  childish  lips  allowed  themselves  to 
be  kissed. 

"  Rorie,  how  brown  you  have  grown." 

"Havel!" 

The  grey  eyes  were  looking  into  the 
brown  ones  admiringly,  and  the  conver- 
sation was  getting  a  trifle  desultory. 

Swift  as  a  flash,  Violet  recollected  her- 
self. It  dawned  upon  her  that  it  was  not 
quite  the  right  thing  for  a  young  lady 
"  rising  sixteen  "  to  let  herself  be  kissed 
so  tamely.  Besides,  Rorie  never  used  to 
do  it.  The  thing  was  a  new  development, 
a  curious  outcome  of  his  Swiss  tour. 
Perhaps  people  did  it  in  Switzerland,  and 
Rorie  had  acquired  the  habit. 

"  How  dare  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 
exclaimed  Vixen,  shaking  herself  free  from 
the  traveller's  encircling  arm. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  minded,"  said  Rorie, 
innocently ;  "  and  when  a  fellow  comes 
home  from  a  long  journey  he  expects  a 
warm  welcome ! " 
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"  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  cried 
Vixen,  giving  him  both  her  hands  with 
a  glorious  frankness,  "but  you  don't  know 
how  I  have  been  hating  you  lately." 

"  Why,  Vixen  ?  " 

"  For  being  always  away.  I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  us  all — that  you  did 
not  care  a  jot  for  any  of  us." 

"  I  had  not  forgotten  any  of  you,  and  I 
did  care — very  much — for  some  of  you." 

This,  though  vague,  was  consoling. 

The  brown  became  Roderick.  Dark  of 
visage  always,  he  was  now  tanned  to  a 
bronze  as  of  one  born  under  southern 
skies.  Those  deep  grey  eyes  of  his  looked 
black  under  their  black  lashes.  His  black 
hair  was  cut  close  to  the  well-shaped  head. 
An  incipient  moustache  darkened  his  upper 
lip,  and  gave  fresh  manhood  to  the  strong, 
firm  mouth.  A  manly  face  altogether, 
Roderick's,  and  handsome  withal.  Vixen's 
short  life  had  shown  her  none  hand- 
somer. 

He  was  tall  and  strongly  built,  with  a 
frame  that  had  been  developed  by  many 
an  athletic  exercise — from  throwing  the 
hammer  to  pugilism.  Vixen  thought  him 
the  image  of  Richard  Ccear  de  Lion.  She 
had  been  reading  The  Talisman  lately,  and 
the  Plantagenet  was  her  ideal  of  manly 
excellence. 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  Rorie," 
she  said  softly.  "  To  think  that  you  are 
of  age  to-day.     Your  own  master !  " 

"  Yes,  my  infancy  ceased  and  determined 
at  the  last  stroke  of  midnight  yesterday. 
I  wonder  whether  my  anxious  mother  will 
recognise  that  fact." 

"  Of  course  you  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  at  Briarwood.  There  is  to  be  a 
grand  dinner-party." 

"  And  you  are  coming  ?     How  jolly  !  " 

"  Oh  no,  Rorie.  I'm  not  out  yet,  you 
know.  I  shan't  be  for  two  years.  Papa 
means  to  give  me  a  season  in  town.  He 
calls  it  having  me  broken  to  harness. 
He'll  take  a  furnished  house,  and  we  shall 
have  the  horses  up,  and  I  shall  ride  in  the 
Row.  You'll  be  with  us  part  of  the  time, 
won't  you,  Rorie  ?  " 

"  Qa.  se  peut.     If  papa  will  invite  me." 

"  Oh,  he  will,  if  I  wish  it.  It's  to  be 
my  first  season,  you  know,  and  I'm  to  have 
everything  my  own  way." 

"  Will  that  be  a  novelty  ?  "  demanded 
Roderick,  with  intention. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  had  my  own 
way  in  anything  lately." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  You  have  been  away !  " 


At  this  naive  flattery,  Roderick  almost 
blushed. 

"How  you've  grown,  Vixen,"  he  re- 
marked presently. 

"  Have  I  really  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  I  do 
grow.  My  frocks  are  always  getting  too 
short." 

"  Like  the  sleeves  of  my  dress-coats  a 
year  or  two  ago." 

"But  now  you  are  of  age,  and  can't 
grow  any  more.  What  are  you  going  to 
be,  Rorie  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  liberty  ?  Are  you  going  into 
Parliament  ?  " 

Mr.  Vawdrey  indulged  in  a  suppressed 
yawn. 

"  My  mother  would  like  it,"  he  said, 
"but,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  care  about 
it.  I  don't  take  enough  interest  in  my 
f  ello  w-  creatures . ' ' 

"  If  they  were  foxes,  you'd  be  anxious 
to  legislate  for  them,"  suggested  Vixen. 

"I  would  certainly  try  to  protect  them 
from  indiscriminate  slaughter.  And,  in 
fact,  when  one  considers  the  looseness  of 
existing  game  laws,  I  think  every  country 
gentleman  ought  to  be  in  Parliament." 

"And  there  is  the  forest  for  you  to 
take  care  of." 

"  Yes,  forestry  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
should  like  to  have  my  say.  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  turn  senator.  But  I 
mean  to  take  life  easily.  You  may  be  sure 
of  that.  Vixen,  and  I  intend  to  have  the 
best  stud  of  hunters  in  Hampshire.  And 
now  I  think  I  must  be  off." 

"No,  you  mustn't,"  cried  Violet.  " The 
dinner  is  not  till  eight.  If  you  leave  here 
at  six  you  will  have  no  end  of  time  for 
getting  home  to  dress.  How  did  you 
come  ?  " 

"On  these  two  legs." 

"  You  shall  have  four  to  take  you  to 
Briarwood.  West  shall  drive  you  home 
in  papa's  dogcart,  with  the  new  mare. 
You  don't  know  her,  do  you  ?  Papa  only 
bought  her  last  spring.  She  is  such  a 
beauty,  and  goes — goes — oh,  like  a  sky- 
rocket. She  bolts  occasionally ;  but  you 
don't  mind  that,  do  you  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least.  It  would  be  rather 
romantic  to  be  smashed  on  one's  twenty- 
first  birthday.  Will  you  tell  them  to  order 
West  to  get  ready  at  once." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  to  stop  to  tea  with 
Miss  McCroke  and  me — that's  part  of  our 
bargain.  No  kettledrum,  no  Starlight 
Bess !  And  you'd  scarcely  care  about 
walking  to  Briarwood  under  such  raiu  as 
that !  " 
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"  So  be  it,  then ;  kettledrum  and  Star- 
light Bess,  at  any  hazard  of  maternal 
wrath.  But  really  now,  I'm  doing  a  most 
ungentlemanly    thing,    Vixen,    to    oblige 

you." 

"  Always  be  ungentlemanly  then  for  my 
sake — if  it's  ungentlemanly  to  come  and 
see  me,"  said  Vixen  coaxingly. 

They  were  standing  side  by  side  in  the 
big  window  looking  out  at  the  straight 
thin  rain.  The  two  pairs  of  lips  were  not 
very  far  away  from  each  other,  and  Rorie 
might  have  been  tempted  to  commit  a  third 
offence  against  the  proprieties,  if  Miss 
McCroke  had  not  fortunately  entered  at 
this  very  moment.  She  was  wonderfully 
surprised  at  seeing  Mr.  Vawdrey,  con- 
gratulated him  ceremoniously  upon  his 
majority,  and  infused  an  element  of  stiff- 
ness into  the  small  assembly. 

"Rorie  is  going  to  stay  to  tea,"  said 
Vixen.  "  We'll  have  it  here  by  the  fire, 
please,  Crokey  dear.  One  can't  have  too 
much  of  a  good  fire  this  weather — or  shall 
we  go  to  my  den  ?  Which  would  you  like 
best,  Rorie  ?  " 

"  I  think  we  had  better  have  tea  here, 
Violet,"  interjected  Miss  McCroke,  ringing 
the  bell. 

Her  pupil's  sanctum  sanctorum — that 
pretty  upstairs  room,  half  schoolroom, 
half  boudoir,  and  wholly  untidy — was  not, 
in  Miss  McCroke's  opinion,  an  apartment 
to  be  violated  by  the  presence  of  a  young 
m&n. 

"  And  as  Rorie  hasn't  had  any  luncheon, 
and  has  come  ever  so  far  out  of  his  way  to 
see  me,  please  order  something  substantial 
for  him,"  said  Vixen. 

Her  governess  obeyed.  The  gipsy-table 
was  wheeled  up  to  the  broad  hearth, 
and  presently  the  old  silver  teapot  and 
kettle  and  the  yellow  cups  and  saucers  were 
shining  in  the  cheery  firelight.  The  old 
butler  put  a  sirloin  and  a  game-pie  on  the 
sideboard,  and  then  left  the  little  party 
to  shift  for  themselves,  in  pleasant  picnic 
fashion. 

Vixen  sat  down  before  the  hissing  tea- 
kettle with  a  pretty  important  air,  like  a 
child  making  tea  out  of  toy  tea-things. 
Rorie  brought  a  low  square  stool  to  a 
corner  close  to  her,  and  seated  himself 
with  his  chin  a  little  above  the  tea-table. 

"You  can't  eat  roast  beef  in  that 
position,"  said  Vixen. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can — I  can  do  anything 
that's  mad  or  merry  this  evening.  But 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  want  beef, 
though  it  is   nearly  three   months    since 


I've  seen  an  honest  bit  of  ox  beef.  I 
think  thin  bread  and  butter — or  roses  and 
dew  even — quite  substantial  enough  for 
me  this  evening." 

"  You're  afraid  of  spoiling  your  appetite 
for  the  grand  dinner,"  said  Vixen. 

"  'No,  I'm  not.  I  hate  grand  dinners. 
Fancy  making  a  fine  art  of  eating,  and 
studying  one's  menu  beforehand  to  see 
what  combination  of  dishes  will  harmonise 
best  with  one's  internal  economy.  And  then 
the  names  of  the  things  are  always  better 
than  the  things  themselves.  It's  like  a 
show  at  a  fair,  all  the  best  outside.  Give 
me  a  slice  of  English  beef  or  mutton,  and 
a  bird  that  my  gun  has  shot,  and  let  all 
the  fine-art  dinners  go  hang." 

"  Cut  him  a  slice  of  beef,  dear  Miss 
McCroke,"  said  Vixen. 

*'  Not  now,  thanks ;  I  can't  eat  now. 
I'm  going  to  drink  orange-pekoe." 

Argus  had  taken  up  his  position  between 
Violet  and  her  visitor.  He  sat  bolt  up- 
right, like  a  sentinel  keeping  guard  over 
his  mistress. 

"Are  you  very  glad  to  come  of  age, 
Rorie  ?  "  asked  Vixen,  turning  her  bright 
brown  eyes  upon  him,  full  of  curiosity. 

*'  Well,  it  will  be  rather  nice  to  have  as 
much  money  as  I  want  without  asking  my 
mother  for  it.  She  was  my  only  guardian, 
you  know.  My  father  had  such  confidence 
in  her  rectitude  and  capacity  that  he  left 
everything  in  her  hands." 

"  Do  you  find  Briarwood  much  im- 
proved ?  "  enquired  Miss  McCroke. 

Lady  Jane  had  been  doing  a  good  deal 
to  her  orchid-houses  lately. 

"  I  haven't  found  Briarwood  at  all  yet," 
answered  Rorie,  "  and  Vixen  seems  deter- 
mined I  shan't  find  it." 

"  What,  have  you  only  just  returned  ?" 

"Only  just." 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  Lady  Jane 
yet?"  exclaimed  Miss  McCroke  with  a 
horrified  look. 

"  It  sounds  rather  undutiful,  doesn't  it  ? 
I  was  awfully  tired,  after  travelling  all 
night;  and  I  made  this  a  kind  of  half- 
way house." 

"  Two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  always 
longer  than  any  one  side,"  remarked 
Vixen,  gravely.  'At  least,  that's  what 
Miss  McCroke  has  taught  me." 

"It  was  rathtr  out  of  my  way,  of 
course.  But  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
Vixen  had  grown.  And  I  wanted  to  see 
the  squire." 

"Papa  has  gone  to  Ringwood,  to  look 
at  a  horse;    but   you'll  see  him  at  the 
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grand  dinner.  He'll  be  coming  home  to 
dress  presently." 

*'  I  hope  you  had  an  agreeable  tour, 
Mr.  Vawdrey,"  said  Miss  McCroke. 

"  Oh,  uncommonly  jolly." 

"  And  you  like  Switzerland  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it's  nice  and  hilly." 

And  then  Roderick  favoured  them  with 
a  sketch  of  his  travels,  -while  they  sipped 
their  tea,  and  while  Vixen  made  the  dogs 
balance  pieces  of  cake  on  thfeir  big  blunt 
noses. 

It  was  all  very  nice — the  Tete  Noire, 
and  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Matterhorn. 
Rorie  jumbled  them  all  together,  without 
the  least  regard  to  geography.  He  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  climbing,  had  worn 
out  and  lost  dozens  of  alpenstocks,  and 
had  brought  home  a  case  of  Swiss  carved 
work  for  his  friends. 

"  There's  a  clock  for  your  den.  Vixen — 
I  shall  bring  it  to-morrow — with  a  little 
cock-robin  that  comes  out  of  his  nest  and 
sings — no  end  of  jolly." 

"How  lovely  !  "  cried  Violet. 

The  tall  eight- day  clock  in  a  corner  of 
the  hall  chimed  the  half-hour. 

"Half- past  five,  and  Starlight  Bess  not 
ordered  ! "  exclaimed  Roderick. 

"Let's  go  out  to  the  stables  and  see 
about  her,"  suggested  Vixen.  "  And  then 
I  can  show  youniy  pony.  You  remember 
Titmouse,  the  one  that  would  jnmip  ?  " 

"  Violet !  "  ejaculated  the  aggrieved 
governess.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  would 
permit  you  to  go  out  of  doors  in  such 
weather  ?  " 

"  Do  yoa  think  it's  still  raining  ?  "  asked 
Vixen,  innocently.  "  It  may  have  cleared 
up.  Well,  we'd  better  order  the  cart," 
she  added  meekly,  as  she  rang  the  bell. 
"  I'm  not  of  age  yet,  you  see,  Rorie. 
Please,  Peters,  tell  West  to  get  papa's 
dogcart  ready  for  Mr.  Vawdrey,  and  to 
drive  Starlight  Bess." 

Rorie  looked  at  the  bright  face  admir- 
ingly. The  shadows  had  deepened  ;  there 
was  no  light  in  the  great  oak-paneled 
room  except  the  ruddy  fire- glow,  and  in 
this  light  Violet  Tempest  looked  her  love- 
liest. The  figures  in  the  tapestry  seemed 
to  move  in  the  flickering  light — appeared 
and  vanished,  vanished  and  appeared,  like 
the  phantoms  of  a  dream.  The  carved 
bosses  of  the  ceiling  were  reflected  gro- 
tesquely on  the  oaken  wall  above  the 
tapestry.  The  stags'  heads  had  a  goblin 
look.  It  was  like  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment, and  Violet,  in  her  black  frock  and 
amber  sash,  looked  like  the  enchantress — 


Melusine,  or  somebody  of  equally  dubious 
antecedents. 

It  was  Miss  McCroke's  sleepiest  hour. 
Orange-pekoe,  which  has  an  awakening 
influence  upon  most  people,  acted  as  an 
opiate  upon  her.  She  sat  blinking  owlishly 
at  the  two  young  figures. 

Rorie  roused  himself  with  a  great  effort. 

"  Unless  Starlight  Bess  spins  me  along 
the  road  pretty  quickly,  I  shall  hardly  get 
to  Briarwood  by  dinner-time,"  he  said ; 
"  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  feel  the 
least  inclination  to  go." 

"  Oh,  what  fun  if  you  were  absent  at 
your  coming-of-age  dinner  !  "  cried  Vixen, 
with  her  brown  eyes  dancing  mischievously. 
"They  would  have  to  put  an  empty  chair 
for  you,  like  Banquo's." 

"It would  be  a  lark,"  acquiesced  Rorie, 
"  but  it  wouldn't  do.  Now  for  Starlight 
Bess." 

They  went  into  the  vestibule,  and  Rorie 
opened  the  door,  letting  in  a  gust  of  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  scent  of  autumn's  last 
ill-used  flowers. 

"  Oh,  I  so  nearly  forgot,"  said  Violet, 
as  they  stood  on  the  threshold,  side  by 
side,  waiting  for  the  dogcart  to  appear. 
"I've  got  a  little  present  for  you — quite  a 
humble  one  for  a  grand  young  landowner 
like  you — but  I  never  could  save  much  of 
my  pocket-money ;  there  are  so  many  poor 
children  always  having  scarlet  fever,  or 
tumbling  into  the  fire,  or  drinking  out 
of  boiling  tea-kettles.  But  here  it  is, 
Rorie.  I  hope  you  won't  hate  it  very 
much." 

She  put  a  little  square  packet  into  his 
hand,  which  he  proceeded  instantly  to 
open. 

"  I  shall  love  it,  whatever  it  is." 

"  It's  a  portrait." 

"  You  darling !  The  very  thing  I  should 
have  asked  for." 

"The  portrait  of  someone  you're  fond 
of." 

"  Someone  I  adore,"  said  Rorie. 

He  had  extracted  the  locket  from  its 
box  by  this  time.  It  was  a  thick  oblong 
locket  of  dead  gold,  plain  and  massive ; 
the  handsomest  of  its  kind  that  a  South- 
ampton jeweller  could  supply. 

Rorie  opened  it  eagerly,  to  look  at  the 
portrait. 

There  was  just  light  enough  from  the 
newly-kindled  vestibule  lamp  to  show  it 
to  him. 

"  Why,  it's  a  dog ! "  cried  Rorie,  with 
deep-toned  disgust.     "  It's  old  Argus." 

"  Who  did  you  think  it  was  ?  " 
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"You,  of  course." 

"  What  an  idea !  As  if  I  should  give 
anyone  my  portrait.  I  knew  you  were 
fond  of  Argus.  Doesn't  his  head  come 
out  beautifully  ?  The  photographer  said 
he  was  the  best  sitter  he  had  had  for  ever 
so  long.  I  hope  you  don't  quite  detest 
the  locket,  Rorie." 

"  I  admire  it  intensely,  and  I'm  deeply 
grateful.  But  I  feel  inexpressibly  sold, 
all  the  same.  And  I  am  to  go  about  the 
world  with  Argus  dangling  at  my  breast. 
Well,  for  your  sake.  Vixen,  I'll  submit 
€ven  to  that  degradation." 

Here  came  the  cart,  with  two  flaming 
lamps,  like  angry  eyes  flashing  through 
the  shrubberies.  It  pulled  up  at  the  steps. 
Rorie  and  Vixen  clasped  hands  and  bade 
good-night,  and  then  the  young  man 
swung  himself  lightly  into  the  seat  beside 
the  driver,  and  away  went  Starlight  Bess, 
making  just  that  sort  of  dashing  and 
spirited  start  which  inspires  the  beholder 
with  the  idea  that  the  next  proceeding  will 
be  the  bringing  home  of  the  driver  and  hia 
companion  upon  a  brace  of  shutters. 


FRENCH   SPECTACLES. 

Since  the  day  when  Sterne  wrote  the  gene- 
rally misquoted  sentence,  "  They  order  this 
matter  better  in  France,"  there  has  arisen  in 
this  country  a  race  of  Gallomanes,  or  Gallo- 
philes— whichever  the  polite  reader  pleases 
— the  object  of  whose  otherwise  useless 
and  purposeless  lives  has  been  to  exalt 
France  at  the  expense  of  England.  It  is 
generally  France  that  is  extolled,  albeit 
Germany,  Italy,  and,  in  some  cases — very 
far  gone  these — America  is  praised,  while 
England  is  held  up  to  derision.  Idle  people 
of  artistic  tendencies  living  in  Italy  are, 
perhaps,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  most  in- 
sufferable nuisance  in  this  particular 
direction.  They  talk  and  write  trash 
about  a  climate  which  burns  you  to  death 
in  summer,  gives  you  the  ague,  if  no  more 
deadly  fever,  in  autumn,  and  in  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  keep  oneself  warm 
and  comfortable  in  winter.  They  put  up 
with  filth  and  hideous  stenches,  and  abomi- 
nations innumerable,  against  which  they 
would  rise  in  rebellion  at  home,  and  then 
come  home  to  England  and  abuse  every  thing. 
Neither  Byron  nor  Thackeray  was  exempt 
from  this  national  weakness.  The  former 
professed  to  hate  England,  mainly,  I  take 
it,  because  he,  though  brilliantly  successful 
as  a  poet,  was  a  failure  as  a  lord.     In  one 


of  his  smartest  outbreaks  against  England, 
he  complains  that  "  bating  Covent  Garden, 
I  can  hit  on  no  place  that's  called  piazza  in 
Great  Britain."  Why  should  we  call  a 
square  a  piazza,  or,  like  the  Americans,  con- 
found the  open  space,  or  real  piazza,  with 
the  arcades  which  surround  it  ?  Even 
here,  I  doubt  whether  the  majority  of 
persons  who  know  Covent  Garden  do  not 
think  the  covered  pathway  is  the  piazza. 
This  is  one  precious  effect  of  adopting 
foreign  words  in  "  softer  accents  spoke  :  " 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  lost,  or 
hopelessly  confused  and  misapplied.  All 
these  lovers  of  the  sunny  south  who 
curse  the  "wild  north-easter,"  choose 
to  forget  that  there  are  such  things 
as  the  sirocco  and  the  mistral,  in  face 
of  which  man  and  beast  shrivel  up,  and 
seek  the  nearest  shelter.  Thackeray  did 
not  80  much  abuse  England  as  the  English, 
and  with  extraordinary  acuteness  marked 
that  the  reason  why  Englishmen  never 
brag  about  their  country  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  their  native  modesty,  but  in  a 
sublime  assurance  that  their  position  in 
the  world  is  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  argu- 
ment or  demonstration;  just  as  a  duke 
may  wear  a  shocking  bad  hat,  or  a  marquis, 
of  old  creation,  take  no  heed  that  the 
elbows  of  his  coat  shine  with  an  un- 
healthy gloss.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Thackeray,  it  is  the  person  uncertain  of 
his  rank  and  position  who  is  given  to 
"protest  too  much."  Hence  the  Briton 
never  brags  of  his  country.  He  listens 
calmly  to  what  "  moosoo  "  has  to  say  about 
la  belle  France,  to  Hans's  twaddle  about 
fatherland,  to  Uncle  Sam's  blather  about 
the  size  and  depth  and  wealth  of  his  great 
country.  John  Bull  does  not  care  a  penny 
piece  for  all  this.  Inspired  by  the  noble 
consciousness  of  superiority,  he  listens  in  an 
attitude  of  patient  contempt,  and  lets  the 
vapouring  foreigner  prose  on.  Opinions 
may  vary  as  to  the  right  of  the  Briton  to 
assume  this  position.  Probably  he  is  not 
much  better  or  worse  than  other  people, 
but  if  it  suit  him  to  keep  his  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  to  himself,  that  delicious 
sensation  can  hurt  nobody.  Unfortunately, 
he  has  gone  somewhat  farther  on  the  road 
to  self-abnegation  than  mere  reticence  as 
to  his  own  merit  and  praise  of  that  of 
foreigners.  He  has  gone  deliberately  to 
work  to  scold  himself,  or  rather  his  social 
inferiors  of  the  same  nation.  It  has 
pleased  him  just  of  late  to  express  his 
sympathy  for  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
and  other  places  under  the  infliction  of 
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the  English  tourist.  John  Bull,  who 
esteems  himself  possessed  of  culture,  has 
thought  well  to  laugh  consumedly  at  un- 
cultivated John,  and  to  point  out  his 
absurd  side  to  foreign  countries.  Ordinary 
John  Bull  has  been  turned  inside  out, 
and  held  up  to  derision  by  his  more 
highly-instructed  brother;  has  been  told 
that  his  vulgarity  is  all  too  scandalous; 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  conduct 
himself  either  in  pnblic  or  in  private ;  that 
his  hulking  ways  and  coarse  voice  make 
exhibitions  hideous  and  galleries  loath- 
some ;  that,  to  sum  up  all,  Saperfine  John  is 
very  much  ashamed  of  Inferior  ditto,  and 
wishes  he  would  stay  at  home,  do  his  work, 
and  not  go  out  and  disgrace  the  family. 

This  is  all  excellently  well  in  its  way, 
no  doubt.  If,  indeed,  our  language 
were  absolutely  unknown  to  Adolphe  and 
Auguste,  it  would  not  much  matter,  for  the 
reader  of  the  jokes  before  mentioned,  as 
the  listener  to  a  sermon,  always  knows 
somebody  else  who  must  be  meant  by  the 
satirist  or  the  preacher.  But,  unfortunately, 
even  Adolphe  and  Auguste  know  something 
of  the  English  language,  and,  finding  our 
leaders  of  thought  and  self- constituted 
pastors  and  masters  disgusted  with  the 
representative  tourist,  have  also  turned  to 
rend  him.  They  have  taken  his  money 
pretty  freely  for  the  last  six  months,  it  is 
true,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  laugh  at  him  into  the  bargain.  They 
have  given  him  very  indifferent  value  for 
that  same  hard  cash  of  his.  They  have 
charged  him  twice  the  ordinary  price  for 
his  lodging ;  in  the  matter  of  meat  and 
drink  they  have,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  cheated  him  roundly.  For 
the  eternal  two-franc  dinner,  with  its  sauce 
a  la  gargote  to  every  dish,  they  have 
charged  that  vulgar  Briton  five.  They 
have  gotten  the  better  of  him  in  cab  fares, 
and  taxed  his  baggage  heavily  at  the 
railway  station.  They  have  agreed  to 
keep  their  show  open  for  an  extra  three 
weeks,  that  Inferior  Bull  may  stay  yet  a 
while  longer,  to  eat  two-franc  dinners  at 
five  francs  a  head,  and  perhaps  buy  the 
pretty  things  at  the  great  show.  But  they 
love  him  not,  although  they  pouch  his 
money  readily  enough,  and  they  will  have 
their  not  very  good-natured  laugh  at  him. 

No  one  could  have  questioned  their  right 
to  laugh  at  Inferior  Bull,  if  it  pleased  them 
to  do  so.  There  is  not  so  much  fun  in 
the  world  that  we  can  afford  to  spare  any 
of  it,  if  it  be  only  reasonably  fresh  and 
genuine.     Had  Adolphe  said  to  Auguste, 


"  Curse  them  for  me  here,"  and  Auguste, 
after  studying  the  little  vulgarities  and 
awkwardnesses  of  English  people,  had 
held  them  up  to  scorn,  nobody  would  have 
relished  the  fun  better  than  the  English 
themselves.  Men  and  women  who  had 
chuckled  over  the  sharp  criticism  of 
M.  Francis  Wey,  M.  Assollant,  M.  Taine, 
and  other  chasteners  of  the  gloomy  and 
splenetic  insulary,  would  have  heartily 
enjoyed  a  portrait  of  the  vulgar  tourist 
sketched  by  a  keen  Parisian  pen  ;  but  the 
oddest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the 
French  gentleman  who  wrote  a  recent 
article  in  the  Gaulois,  instead  of  recording 
his  own  observations,  has  repeated  all  the 
stupid  old  stock  stories  and  jokes  against 
the  Briton.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  Adolphe 
of  the  Gaulois  siying  to  Auguste  of  the 
same  influential  journal,  "  Go  now.  Write 
me  somewhat  against  these  animals  of 
English,"  and  equally  easy  to  follow 
Auguste  in  his  work.  He  goes  not  to  the 
Exhibition  to  sketch  "  these  animals  "  from 
the  life — far  from  it ;  for  is  not  Auguste 
a  writer  endowed  with  verve,  entrain,  and 
all  the  other  inestimable  qualities  which 
dispense  their  fortunate  proprietor  from 
the  necessity  of  knowing  anything  of  his 
subject  ? 

Auguste  of  the  Gaulois  would  as  soon 
perish  as  put  his  foot  within  the  Exhibition, 
but  makes  for  his  modest  apartments, 
taking  his  favourite  cafe  by  the  way. 
Here  he  stops  for  absinthe,  and  engages 
the  waiter  in  conversation  touching  Niniche 
and  the  races  on  the  following  Sunday. 
At  last  he  reaches  his  dwelling,  and  then 
sits  down  to  a  cigarette  and  work.  The 
mental  exercise  through  which  he  first 
puts  himself  is  an  effort  to  recollect  all 
the  striking  points  of  that  celebrated  farce, 
Les  Anglaises  pour  Rire.  It  is  very  old 
this  farce  ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  having 
stamped  upon  the  Gallic  brain  the  original 
conception  of  the  stage  Englishman  as 
imagined  by  a  French  playwright.  That 
the  French  stage  Englishman  is  as  like 
the  average  Briton  as  Hogarth's  French- 
men are  like  the  late  M.  Jules  Janin  or 
M.  Theophile  Gautier,  as  Ben  in  Love  for 
Love  is  like  Hobart  Pasha,  as  Pigault  le 
Brnn's  Lord  Spleen  is  like  Lord  Granville, 
matters  not  a  jot,  for  Auguste  of  the 
Gaulois  knows  quite  well  that  if  he  depart 
from  the  accepted  stage  type,  he  will  dis- 
please his  countrymen,  who,  despite  their 
inalienable  right  to  "initiate  ideas,"  are 
the  most  conventional  of  living  beings. 
So  Gauloie  Auguste  site  down  to  create, 
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as  he  -would  call  it,  but,  in  fact,  to  vamp  up, 
from  stale  theatrical  traditions  and  recol- 
lections of  the  caricatures  of  the  Charivari 
and  the  Journal  Amusant,  sundry  fantastic 
figures,  to  be  forthwith  labelled  Anglais 
and  Anglaise.  He  knows  exactly  what  these 
must  be  to  suit  the  taste  of  his  readers. 
He  knows  that  their  hair  must  be  red ; 
their  protruding  teeth  huge  as  the  keys  of 
a  pianoforte;  their  jaws,  vast;  their  figures, 
uncouth,  and  their  apparel  ungainly.  He 
knows  that  if  in  one  of  those  plays  he  con- 
structs so  cleverly,  and  writes  with  such 
marvellous  point  and  neatness,  he  were 
to  introduce  an  Englishman  like  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  or  Lord  Carnarvon,  his  audience 
would  decline  to  accept  him,  while  they 
would  revel  in  the  red-haired,  big-toothed 
conventionalism ;  so  he  gives  the  readers  of 
the  Gaulois  what  he  knows  will  please 
them — the  stage  idea  of  an  Englishman. 
This  is  a  safe  if  not  a  very  brilliant 
method,  and  is  sure  to  be  accepted  by  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen — that  is 
to  say,  of  people  who  never  travel,  who 
speak  no  language,  and  consequently  care 
for  no  literature  but  their  own.  Thus, 
without  an  atom  of  either  observation  or 
invention,  he  produces  an  extremely  well- 
written  and  amusing  article,  in  which  the 
recognised  appearance  of  the  islander  and 
his  clumsy  ways  are  duly  laughed  at.  A 
stage  low- comedy  Englishman  andEnglish- 
woman  are  taken  as  types  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
These  are  strange  creatures,  quite  out  of 
order  with  the  general  physiognomy  of 
Paris,  and  repulsive  to  eyes  acdnstomed  to 
gaze  on  Adolphe  and  Auguste  in  their 
tight  clothes  and  tighter  boots.  Adolphe 
and  Auguste  are  models  of  symmetry,  of 
course,  and  their  innocent  gaiety  never 
sinks  to  vulgarity.  They  are  careful  to  be 
always  well-gloved,  and  their  little  billy- 
cock ha+^  are  models  of  jauntiness.  Their 
ebon  locks  are  every  now  and  then  arranged 
in  quiet  nooks  and  corners  by  the  aid  of 
a  pocket-comb  and  looking-glass,  instru- 
ments without  which  no  Frenchman's  attire 
is  complete.  Their  cravats  are  tied  with  a 
nattiness  unknown  to  the  gloomy  islander, 
and  their  gallantry  in  providing  their 
fair  companions  with  refreshments  is  pro- 
verbial. This  same  gallantry  is  hardly 
shown  to  advantage  in  the  conventional 
portraits  of  Englishwomen.  It  is  a  small 
matter  that  our  male  kind  are  represented 
as  monsters,  whose  huge  boots  are  for 
ever  treading  on  the  dainty  chaussure  of 
the  Parisian  ;    that,  wrapped   in    insular 


"morgue"  and  blinded  by  "spleen,"  they 
forget  to  raise  their  hats  at  every  instant, 
sit  down  upon  those  of  their  French 
neighbours,  and  go  to  the  theatre  in 
garments  of  which  a  Seine  canotier  would 
be  ashamed ;  but  Auguste  has  for  once 
forgotten  his  admiration  of  the  "  blonde 
meess."  She  is  a  shapeless  creature,  gaunt 
of  form  and  hideous  of  attire,  moving  like 
a  walking  stalk  of  asparagus  with  giant 
strides  in  boots  of  vast  size  and  dreadful 
outline ;  the  whole  enormity  being  com- 
pleted by  the  eternal  opera-glass — a  grue- 
some vision  of  female  ugliness. 

A  very  short  stay  in  Paris  will  convince 
any  unprejudiced  spectator  that  this  over- 
charged picture  is  utterly  unlike  anything 
in  nature.  That  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  English  folk  who  have  visited  Paris  this 
season  were  all  well-bred,  well-dressed,  or 
well-behaved  would  be  contended  by  not 
one  of  them  ;  but  their  critics  would  do 
well  to  recollect  that  the  English  visitors 
who  have  done  so  much  to  enrich  Paris 
were  only,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  com- 
posed of  "  persons  bearing  letters  of  in- 
troduction," and  have  actually  consisted 
of  a  large  section  of  our  population,  the 
French  analogues  of  whom  never  stir 
beyond  their  native  commune.  To  English 
people,  of  all  but  the  poorest  class,  a  trip 
to  Paris  is  not  an  act  of  unparalleled  ex- 
travagance. The  classes  who  hoard  their 
money  in  France  are  in  England  content 
to  spend  it  on  a  summer  holiday ;  and  the 
result  of  this  free-handed  method  is,  that 
thousands  of  hard-working  people,  who 
never  heard  of  a  man  carrying  a  pocket- 
comb  and  looking-glass,  and  would  despise 
him  if  they  did,  have  taken  their  pleasure 
in  Paris,  and  have  gone  thither  in  the 
ordinary  travelling  or  shooting-dress  worn 
in  English  provincial  towns  or  at  the  sea- 
side. If  they  had  waited  till  they  could 
afford  an  elaborate  outfit  of  clothes,  they 
would  never  have  got  to  Paris  at  all  to 
enrich  Adolphe  and  Auguste  with  their 
little  savings.  It  is,  therefore,  grossly 
unfair  to  compare  their  personal  appear- 
ance with  that  of  members  of  the  French 
Jockey  Club.  If  it  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  few  French  people  of  narrow  means 
who  have  visited  Paris  this  year,  it  will 
hardly  suffer.  In  the  matter  of  impos- 
sible hats,  ungainly  clothing,  and  boorish 
manners,  the  provincial  Frenchman  is 
diflRcult  to  beat.  His  general  awkwardness 
and  stupid  wonder  at  all  that  he  sees  have 
no  parallel  among  the  morose  islanders 
who  have  irritated  the  delicate  nerves  of 
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the  Gaulois,  and  suggest  the  question  how 
many  points  in  elegance  of  dress  and  de- 
portment can  Brittany,  for  instance,  give 
to  Yorkshire,  or  Normandy  to  Lancashire  ? 
Devoid  of  "spleen,"  the  French  yokels 
wander  about  the  Exhibition,  uttering  dull 
remarks  in  such  a  loud  tone  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  the  bystander?,  and  only 
exhibit  acuteness  when  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  the  Parisians  come  under 
discussion. 

In  sober  truth,  the  critic  of  the  Gaulois 
has  trusted  his  native  verve  far  too  im- 
plicitly, and  in  relying  on  tradition  and 
a  lively  style  to  supply  the  place  of  obser- 
vation has  blundered,  as  only  clever  people 
can  blunder.  He  has  been  told  that  English 
people,  who  understand  France,  disavow 
and  contemn  the  ordinary  tourist,  and  he 
has  revived  the  threadbare  caricatures  of 
Englishmen  to  hold  the  guests  of  France 
up  to  ridicule.  His  remarks,  which  might, 
if  he  had  taken  pains,  been  pleasant  and 
pungent  enough,  have  thus  missed  their 
mark,  and  laid  bare  a  want  of  knowledge 
not  uncommon  in  French  journalists.  Like 
the  pundits  who  met  to  discuss  the  nose  of 
Slawkenbergius,  he  has  disdained  to  en- 
cumber himself  with  facts,  and  has  run  a 
close  match  with  that  other  ingenious 
French  gentleman  who  recently  described 
the  promotion  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  English  peerage  as 
Earl  "  Tairns." 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

XI. 

CoNSiDEEABLY  Sobered  is  poor  Cbecksuit 
by  his  narrow  escape.  For  he  does  escape. 
We  stand,  as  I  have  said,  quite  at  the  head 
of  the  crevasse,  and,  though  it  widens  out 
rapidly  a  little  farther  on,  at  the  point  for 
which  he  is  making  it  is  not  above  four  or 
five  feet  across.  Quite  enough  to  have 
suflBced  for  poor  Checksuit,  but,  fortunately, 
not  so  wide  but  that  the  guide's  alpenstock, 
struck  firmly  into  the  ice-cliff  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  affords  a  support  which  enables 
him  to  arrest  the  descent — just  in  time. 
Even  as  it  is,  he  very  nearly  misses  his 
grasp.  Fortunately,  the  obstacle,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  turns  Checksuit  aside 
from  his  original  line  of  descent,  directs 
his  course  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left,  or  he  must  inevitably  have  made  the 
awful  plunge,  and  very  possibly  taken  the 
guide  with  him.  As  it  is,  his  course  is  not 
arrested  till  he  has  plunged  above  his 
knees  into  the  drifted  snow  which  fills  the 


upper  part  of  the  crevasse ;  and  a  huge 
mass  of  which,  loosened  by  his  struggles, 
thunders  down  from  under  his  feet  into 
the  abyss  as  Jean  drags  him  bodily  out 
by  the  collar,  and  deposits  him,  white  and 
gasping,  upon  the  snow  at  our  feet. 

How  Mr.  Neville  can  have  the  heart  to 
scold  him  as  he  does  I  really  do  not  know. 
As  I  look  up  astonished  from  my  resting- 
place  on  the  snow,  I  see  the  usually 
sleepy  blue  eyes  positively  flash  with 
anger.  To  be  flung  "neck  and  heels" 
into  the  beautiful  blue  depths,  from  which 
he  has  so  narrowly  escaped,  would  be  a 
severe  punishment  for  risking  his  own  life, 
or  even,  as  Mr.  Neville  fiercely  tells  him, 
mine.  And  the  poor  little  man  is  so  crest- 
fallen, so  penitent  over  the  possible  results 
of  his  little  escapade,  and  so  patient  under 
the  castigation  it  has  brought  upon  him, 
that  I  really  feel  bound  to  intercede. 

Then  for  the  moment  I  almost  think 
Mr.  Neville  is  going  to  scold — me  !  Cer- 
tainly sleepiness  is  not  the  characteristic 
of  the  glance  under  which  I  begin  to  feel 
the  truant  blood  coming  back  into  my 
cheeks  with  inconvenient  rapidity.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wisest 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  drop  my  own  eyes,  and 
create  a  diversion  by  scrambling  to  my 
feet  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  By  the 
time  I  have  done  so,  Mr.  Neville  has 
recovered  to  some  extent  his  usual  imper- 
turbability, and  motions  silently  to  Jean 
to  conduct  the  now  perfectly  amenable 
Checksuit  up  the  slope  again.  I  put  out 
my  hand  that  he  may  perform  the  same 
office  by  me,  but  his  grasp  closes  firmly 
upon  it  and  holds  me  back,  and  we  both 
stand  silently  till  the  guide,  having  depo- 
sited Checksuit  safely  on  the  other  side, 
comes  back  to  afford  the  additional  security 
of  his  presence.  How  long  this  interval 
is,  I  don't  quite  know.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  quite  got  over  the  shock  of  seeing  poor 
Checksuit  rushing  apparently  to  instant 
destruction,  for  my  heart  is  still  fluttering 
rather  wildly,  and  it  is  only  when  I  put 
my  left  hand  into  the  horny  grasp  of  our 
friend  Jean,  that  I  discover  that  the  by  no 
means  horny  fingers  of  my  other  supporter 
have  almost  squeezed  my  right  into  a 
jelly.  Mr.  Neville  himself  does  not  seem 
to  recognise  the  fact  even  now.  Indeed 
his  objurgation  of  poor  Checksuit  appears 
to  have  exhausted  the  never  too-abundant 
springs  of  his  eloquence  altogether,  and 
except  for  an  occasional  t-light  clearing  of 
the  throat,  which  somehow  sets  my  heart 
off  again  each  time,  as  though  the  scolding 
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must  surely  be  coming  at  last,  it  is  in 
perfect  silence  that  we  make  our  way  back 
to  the  top  of  the  treacherous  slope.  There 
we  stand  for  a  moment  for  just  one  last  look 
back  at  the  dark  blue  line  along  the  foot  of 
the  light  blue  ice-cliff,  which  from  here 
alone  marks  the  scene  of  our  recent  escape, 
and  then  Mr.  Neville  clears  his  throat  once 
more,  and  we  resume  our  route  as  silently 
as  ever. 

And  so  we  make  our  way  back  to  the 
hotel  at  last,  and  at  dinner  poor  Checksuit, 
who  is  still  uncommonly  small,  applies 
himself  steadily  to  the  consumption  of 
what  he  calls  "  cham,"  and  becoming 
slightly  maudlin  under  its  influence,  assures 
me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  rather  than 
have  given  me  such  a  start,  Joseph  would 
have  broke  his  own  stupid  little  neck  'arf- 
a-'undred  times  over.  And  Sunday  comes 
and  goes ;  marked  chiefly  by  renewed 
apologies  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  little 
man,  whose  remorse  for  the  danger  to 
which  he  has  exposed  me  is  decidedly 
aggravated  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
own  beloved  alpenstock,  reposing  now 
in  the  recesses  of  the  frozen  sea.  He 
plucks  up  a  little,  however,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  when  Nellie  and  Mr.  Neville 
and  I  go  out  for  a  stroll  to  the  pretty 
little  waterfall  about  halfway  up  the 
path  towards  the  Pierre  Pointue,  actually 
makes  a  faint  attempt  to  join  us.  Per- 
haps, however,  yesterday's  adventure  has 
quickened  his  apprehension,  for  my  hasty 
suggestion  that  he  should,  at  least, 
secure  a  new  staff  before  going  on  any 
fresh  excursion,  is  at  once  accepted  as  the 
hint  it  is  certainly  intended  to  convey. 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  notified  its 
acceptance  in  some  less  embarrassing  way 
than  in  the  announcement  that  it's  all 
right,  and  Joseph  don't  want  to  spoil  sport, 
you  know.  But  it  is,  at  all  events,  a 
satisfaction  when,  at  the  first  shop  we 
encounter  with  its  bundle  of  alpenstocks, 
and  its  legend  over  the  door  to  the  effect 
that  here  one  charges  oneself  to  inscribe 
upon  the  mountain- sticks  the  names  of 
all  the  passes  a  traveller  may  desire — 
quite  irrespective,  of  course,  of  any  claim 
to  their  personal  acquaintance — our  un- 
desired  escort  takes  his  leave  and  busies 
himself  with  repairing  his  loss.  He  repairs 
it  to  some  purpose  too.  His  new  "  moun- 
tain-stick "  is  half  as  long  again,  the  horn 
which  decks  its  summit  twice  as  sharp  as 
the  last,  and  decorated,  moreover,  with  an 
elegant  fringe  of  chamois  hair,  which  gives 
it  a  most  full-dressed  appearance.     And 


round  it  twine  in  an  elegant  spiral,  the 
names,  not  merely  of  the  original  "  Riggy," 
but  of  the  Brunig,  and  the  Giessbach,  and 
Interlachen,  and  Martigny,  and  some  half- 
score  or  so  more,  winding  up  with  the 
redoubtable  Mer  de  Glace  itself ;  the  text, 
no  doubt,  of  many  a  thrilling  tale,  in  which 
we  shall  all  hereafter  figure  under,  perhaps, 
slightly  modified  circumstances,  for  the 
edification  of  its  owner's  companions  of 
the  desk  or  the  counter. 

Then  Monday  morning  comes,  and  we 
bid  farewell  to  the  Alps.  There  is  quite 
a  battalion  of  diligences  drawn  up  in 
the  little  square  in  front  of  our  hotel. 
Capacious  machines  they  are  too ;  double- 
storied,  like  those  in  which  we  made  our 
first  famous  excursion  to  Versailles,  but 
with  gaily-striped  awnings  spread  over  the 
upper  tier  of  seats,  to  protect  us  from  the 
sun,  which  even  at  our  starting  hour  of 
seven  o'clock  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
call  loudly  for  some  defence  of  the  kind. 
Each  huge  vehicle  must  carry  at  least  from 
thirty  to  forty  passengers ;  but  our  party 
alone  are  considerably  more  than  enough 
to  fill  one;  and  we  are  by  no  means  the 
only  travellers  on  the  road.  Chamounix,  it 
seems,  like  Interlachen,  is  a  recognised  halt- 
ing-place for  Sunday,  and  there  must  be  at 
least  a  hundred  other  candidates  for  seats 
in  the  great  yellow  caravans,  round  which 
the  clamorous  crowd  of  tourists,  and  guides, 
and  porters,  officials,  and  non-oflB.cials  of 
every  kind,  has  been  seething  tumultuously 
since  before  six  o'clock.  The  confusion 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  much  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  apparently  two  "  con- 
ducteurs,"  who  may  or  may  not  be  twin- 
brothers,  but  whose  likeness  to  each  other  is 
so  extraordinary  that  it  is  only  when  one  at 
last  comes  upon  the  two  of  them  together 
that  one  achieves  even  a  suspicion  of  their 
duality.  Meanwhile  it  appears  to  be  the 
almost  universal  fate  to  appeal  to  Dromio 
of  Syracuse  for  information  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  luggage,  which  half  an  hour  before 
had  been  handed  to  Dromio  of  Ephesus 
for  bestowal  in  the  gaping  recesses  of  boot 
or  grating ;  or  to  expostulate  vainly  with 
Dromio  of  Ephesus  upon  the  non-fulfilment 
of  pledges  as  to  special  seats  in  this  or  that 
coveted  corner,  duly  made  under  seal  and 
sanction  of  surreptitious  three-franc  pieces 
with  him  of  Syracuse.  The  gentleman 
from  Manchester,  who  has  not  come  vic- 
torious out  of  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
lordly  head- waiter  in  the  English  whiskers 
over  a  disputed  "syphon  and  cognac,"  de- 
clares that  this  is  a  deliberate  arrangement 
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expressly  made  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling either  Dromio  to  defraud  the  too- 
confiding  passenger  of  the  seat  he  has 
bribed  him  doubly  to  retain.  At  all  events, 
it  has  the  highly  moral  effect  of  entirely 
neutralising  any  irregular  compacts  of  the 
kind,  and  as  our  twin- conductors  happily 
resemble  each  other  not  only  in  the  minor 
matters  of  eyes  and  noses,  but  in  the 
more  fundamental  characteristics  of  im- 
perturbable good  temper  and  remarkable 
power  of  appreciating  the  humour  of  the 
situation,  we  all  at  length  shake  ourselves, 
or  get  shaken,  into  such  places  as  have  no 
doubt  been  designed  for  us  from  the  first. 
So  with  the  usual  concert  of  jingling 
bells,  and  trampling  feet,  and  squeaking 
horns,  and  cracking  whips,  the  long  pro- 
cession starts  at  length  upon  its  way, 
Checksuit's  blue-moon  handkerchief  float- 
ing triumphantly  over  the  leading  caravan 
from  the  summit  of  his  new  alpenstock,  as 
he  kisses  his  hand  in  affectionate  farewell  to 
a  severe- visaged  British  matron  who,  with 
her  five  daughters  and  the  governess,  has 
paused  in  her  morning  ramble  to  see  us  off. 
And  a  beautiful  drive  we  have.  It  is  a 
little  disappointing,  perhaps,  to  find  that 
there  is  no  "  pass  "  to  surmount,  as  there 
was  in  the  case  of  our  other  two  carriage 
journeys  over  the  Brunig  and  the  Tete 
Noire.  Decidedly  the  best  part  of  a  dili- 
gence trip  is  that  scrambling  out  at  the 
foot  of  a  nice  long  hill,  up  which  you  can 
make  your  way  on  your  own  feet,  away 

from  the  noise  and  the  dust  and  the 

well,  as  we  are  getting  so  near  the  end  of 
our  tour,  I  may  venture  to  say  the  stupid 
remarks  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  miles,  too,  it  looks  as  if 
we  were  sure  to  have  a  good  long  climb. 
The  road  is  sinking  a  little  certainly,  and 
the  noisy  stream  that  winds  by  its  side 
roars  and  dashes  over  the  huge  round 
boulders  that  strew  its  bed  in  a  way  that 
sufficiently  emphasises  the  fact  that  so  far 
at  least  we  are  unmistakably  going  down 
hill.  But  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley  the  loftier  the  huge 
rugged  mountains  tower  across  our  path, 
till  those  over  which  we  passed  the  other 
day  on  our  way  from  Martigny  seem  mere 
hillocks,  in  comparison.  Two  or  three 
miles  upon  our  road  we  pass  a  narrow 
track,  which  a  finger-post  proclaims  to  be 
the  route  to  the  Favilon  de  Belle  Vue, 
from  which,  as  Mr.  Neville  tells  us,  is  to 
be  had  the  finest  view  in  the  whole  valley. 
And  certainly  the  towering  masses  of  rockall 
around  us,  some  of  them,  as  it  seems,  rising 


up  for  thousands  of  feet  in  sheer  perpen- 
dicular cliff,  are  incomparably  grander  and 
more  savage  than  anything  we  have  seen 
yet.  We  are  really  beginning  to  wonder, 
like  good  King  George  with  the  apple- 
dumplings,  how  on  earth  this  huge  machine 
upon  which  we  are  travelling,  and  which 
must  surely  be  quite  as  much  as  its  five 
heavy  grey  horses  can  conveniently  manage 
on  level  ground,  can  ever  have  been  got 
into  the  valley.  If  the  road  goes  over  the 
very  lowest  of  these  frowning  giants  that 
seem  to  hem  us  in  all  round,  we  shall  have 
walking  exercise  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  restless  among  us.  But  alas,  just  as 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  go 
no  farther  without  inevitably  commencing 
the  wished-for  climb,  comes  a  turn  in  the 
road,  and  a  narrow  winding  gorge  opens 
out  among  the  cliffs.  And  instead  of  as- 
cending, we  begin  to  descend  more  rapidly 
than  before  through  what  Mr.  Neville  tells 
us  is  a  sort  of  miniature  imitation  of  the 
Via- Mala  on  a  microscopic  scale.  And  so 
we  wind  and  wriggle  our  way  out  from 
among  the  mountains  with  scarcely  a 
tightened  trace,  except  when  we  pass  over 
one  steep,  narrow  bridge,  where,  for  a  few 
moments,  it  seems  as  though  the  huge 
machine  were  going  to  prove  too  much 
for  the  not  very  powerful  team  that  is 
here  harnessed  to  it,  and  drag  back  them 
and  us  bodily  over  the  low  parapet  into 
the  roaring  stream  below.  The  two  im- 
provable young  ladies  give  a  succession  of 
little  shrieks,  and  Miss  Lydyer  makes 
evident  preparations  for  fainting  in  Mr. 
Newcome's  arms.  But  before  she  has  time 
to  carry  them  out  the  difficulty  has  been 
surmounted,  and  we  all — poor  Mr.  New- 
come,  I  fancy,  especially — breathe  again. 

We  have  said  a  final  good-bye  to  the 
mountains  now.  From  Geneva,  Mr.  Neville 
tells  us,  we  shall  have  a  last  peep  at  Mont 
Blanc,  but  it  will  be  only  as  a  white  cloud 
upon  the  distant  sky.  At  present,  with 
almost  every  mile  we  travel,  the  scenery 
around  us  softens  visibly  down  till  the 
towering  mountain  masses  have  melted 
into  almost  level  plain,  and  we  draw  near 
our  journey's  end  at  Geneva. 

I  wonder,  by-the-way,  where  and  what 
the  French  frontier  on  this  side  towards 
Switzerland  really  is.  There  was  not  much 
to  mark  it  certainly,  as  we  passed  from  one 
country  into  the  other  on  our  way  over  the 
Tete  Noire.  But  one  could,  at  least,  ima- 
gine a  line  over  the  mountain-tops.  Here, 
as  we  jingle  along  the  level  road  through 
an  almost  continuous  succession  of  villages. 
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gardens,  and  country  houses,  there  really 
seems  no  conceivable  place  at  which,  as 
people  say,  to  "  draw  the  line."  By-and-by 
we  are  rattling  through  the  streets  of  Geneva 
itself,  and  presently  the  light  blue  waters 
of  the  lake  come  once  more  into  view,  and 
the  htige  machine  pulls  up  after  its  nine 
hours'  journey  at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
And  an  enormous  hotel  it  is.  No  doubt  it 
looks  all  the  taller  from  the  absence  of 
the  mountainous  background,  which  has 
dwarfed  the  proportions  of  the  loftiest  build- 
ings we  have  encountered  for  a  long  time 
past.  But  I  give  a  little  gasp  as  I  look  up 
at  range  upon  range  of  windows  towering 
up  against  the  sky,  and  sympathise  more 
heartily  than  usual  in  the  clamour  that 
arises  as  landing  after  landing  is  passed  on 
the  way  to  our  predestined  attics.  It  is 
of  no  use,  of  course.  That  room  on  the 
second  floor  with  the  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  lake,  which  as  usual  falls  to 
Mr.  Neville's  lot,  is  as  usual  also,  the  only 
vacant  apartment  in  the  hotel,  except  those 
specially  retained  for  us  by  what  Monsieur 
le  Proprietaire  evidently  considers  a  very 
special  act  of  condescension.  As  for  their 
situation,  why,  as  Checksuit — whose  Satur- 
day's adventure  seems  to  have  disposed 
him  to  view  things  in  general  in  a  pleasant 
light — philosophically  observes,  the  cream 
always  does  go  to  the  top,  you  know ;  and 
if  it  be  the  lot  of  a  Gawk's  Tourist  to 
gravitate  inevitably  skywards,  I  suppose 
that  also  must  be  set  down  to  "  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things." 

Certainly  the  view  from  my  lofty  window, 
when  I  do  reach  it,  has  one  strong  recom- 
mendation. Consisting  exclusively  of  a 
dead  wall  and  a  row  of  chimney-pots.  It 
brightens  wonderfully  the  effect  of  the 
brilliant  panorama  of  town  and  lake  which 
greets  us,  as  after  luncheon  we  sally  out 
again  into  the  sunny  gardens,  that  spread 
between  us  and  the  water's  edge,  for  our 
last  day's  lionising  in  Switzerland. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  the  last, 
that  we  do  it,  if  possible,  even  more 
conventionally  than  usual.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  I  have  been — as  I  am  to  some 
extent  conscious  of  being — seized  with 
something  very  like  a  fit  of  perverseness, 
that  I  prefer  the  hot  tramp  from  Calvin's 
cathedral  to  the  Russian  Church,  and  thence 
to  the  Musee  Rath  and  the  meeting 
of  the  waters,  and  half-a-dozen  other 
orthodox  "  sights,"  to  that  saunter  by  the 
lake-shore  which  Mr.  Neville  has  sug- 
gested as  an  alternative,  of  course.  I  hope 
I  am  not  growing  malicious.     Certainly,  if 


there  be  anyone  of  my  friends  whose  mis- 
fortunes ought  to  be  exempt  from  the 
action  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  cynical  sug- 
gestion, it  should  be  Mr.  Neville.  How- 
ever Master  Checksuit's  glissade  mighthave 
ended  for  himself,  it  is  very  certain  that,  but 
for  Mr.  Neville's  promptitude  and  skill,  it 
would  have,  at  all  events,  swept  me  far 
enough  beyond  any  question  of  further 
sight-seeing.  So  if  the  fact  that  I  am  not  at 
this  moment  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  cold 
blue  crevasse  be  any  claim  for  sympathy, 
assuredly  I  ought  to  sympathise  with  my 
preserver.  And  the  depths  of  boredom  to 
which  poor  Mr.  Neville  is  being  subjected 
in  our  breathless  race  over  the  city  of  Calvin 
might  move  the  sympathy  of  the  very 
stones  over  which  we  tramp. 

Ytt  somehow  I  don't  seem  to  sympathise 
with  him  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  bored  he  seems,  the  more  ridiculously 
I  appear  to  enjoy  myself.  I  am  afraid  my 
pleasure  cannot  have  been  of  a  very  intel- 
lectual description.  My  reminiscences  of 
Geneva,  at  all  events,  are  decidedly  chaotic. 
What  there  was  to  see  at  the  museum,  or 
how  we  got  to  Rousseau's  island,  or  what 
connection  there  was  between  them;  or 
between  either  of  them  and  the  meeting 
of  the  rivers,  I  could  no  more  tell  than  I 
could  describe  the  "  concatenation  accord- 
ingly "  of  my  last  nightmare.  My  only 
distinct  remembrance  is  of  the  look  of 
intense  disgust  that  comes  into  poor 
Mr.  Neville's  face  as  Checksuit,  after 
loudly  enquiring  who  the  deuce  Calvin 
was,  insists  upon  clambering  into  the 
sacred  pulpit,  and  "  having  a  whack  at  the 
old  bloke's  cushion,"  and  the  blank  dis- 
may to  which  it  changes  as,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  break- 
ing out  into  a  little  idiotic  giggle  at  the 
contrast  between  the  two. 

The  result  of  all  which  is  that  no  sooner 
is  dinner  fairly  over  than,  in  the  exercise 
of  her  new  authority,  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne 
pronounces  that  the  heat  and  the  excite- 
ment have  been  too  much  for  me.  We 
shall  be  travelling  all  to-morrow  night, 
she  says,  and  therewith  packs  me  straight 
off  to  bed.  I  feel  half  inclined  to  be  a 
little  rebellious  ;  but  the  old  lady  lifts  her 
eyebrows  at  me  with  such  a  comically 
knowing  look  that  somehow  all  the  auda- 
city seems  suddenly  to  ooze  out  of  me,  and 
I  go  off  to  my  aerial  attic  as  meek  as  any 
mouse. 

The  next  morning  I  am  in  my  right 
mind  again.  Our  careful  chaperon  will 
not  let  us  do  much,  in  consideration  of 
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the  coming  night  journey.  But  we  all  go 
for  a  row  on  the  lake  in  a  great  green 
painted  boat,  with  a  broad  red-and-white 
striped  awning,  and  very  pleasant  it  is, 
and  very  lovely  the  distant  mountains 
look  in  their  morning  robes  of  blue-grey 
haze,  now  that  we  are  saying  a  final  good- 
bye to  them.  I  am  really  beginning  to 
feel  quite  sentimental  about  it,  or  should 
do  so,  were  not  our  usual  antidote  to  any- 
thing of  the'  kind  promptly  at  hand.  We 
have  been  very  artful,  and  have  driven  to 
a  distant  landing-place  to  take  our  boat, 
flattering  ourselves  that  we  have  thereby 
escaped  observation.  But,  clever  as  we 
are,  Checksuit  has  been  too  many  for  us. 
Splash,  splash,  splash  —  bump,  bump, 
bump — we  hear  the  sound  of  pursuing 
oars,  and  in  another  moment  comes  the 
familiar  "  'Ere  y'are  !"  prefacing  a  playful 
offer  to  row  us  round  the  lake  "for  'arf-a- 


crown  a  si 

The  offer  is  cut  short  by  a  sudden  asser- 
tion of  independence  on  the  part  of  Check- 
suit's  oar,  the  blade  of  which  peremptorily 
declines  to  quit  the  water,  whilst  the 
handle  hits  the  unfortunate  oarsman 
sharply  in  the  chest,  and  deposits  him, 
heels  upwards,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
"Bob,"  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  pulling 
bow,  and  who,  being  of  a  more  easy-going 
temperament,  is  about  half  a  stroke  behind 
his  companion,  misses  the  water  with  his 
own,  and,  between  them,  they  very  nearly 
manage  to  capsize  themselves  altogether. 
Whereupon weconsultour  watches,  and  find 
that  it  is  quite  time  to  return  to  shore.  Not 
that  Checksuit  is  in  the  least  upset,  in  any 
other  than  a  purely  physical  sense,  by  his 
misfortune.  His  cheery  cry  of  "  'Ere 
y'are  !  Fine  fresh  crabs  !  all  alive,  alive, 
oh ! "  comes  from  under  the  thwarts, 
slightly  muffled  in  tone,  but  as  irrepres- 
sible as  ever.  But  somehow  the  sugges- 
tion does  not  seem  to  add  much  to  the 
fascination  of  the  scene,  and  by  the  time 
Checksuit  and  his  companion  have  picked 
themselves  up  again  we  are  well  on  our 
way  back  to  the  landing-place. 

And  then  comes  luncheon,  and  we  begin 
to  regret  our  precipitation.  It  has  not 
previously  occurred  to  us  that  this  is  the 
last  meal  our  "  parti  de  Gawks  "  will  have 
in  common.  Or  if  we  have  given  the 
point  a  thought,  it  has  assuredly  not  been 
in  any  sentimental  connection.  So  when 
Checksuit,  who,  in  honour  of  what  he 
terms  the  melancholily  festive  occasion, 
has  been  imbibing  freely  of  his  fa- 
vourite '*  cham,"  suddenly  jumps  up,  and 


in  the  face  of  the  assembled  public  makes 
us  a  lachry mo- comic  farewell  oration,  we 
are  a  little  more  taken  aback  than  we  have 
yet  been  by  any  of  the  social  novelties  of 
our  progress.  As  for  the  two  or  three 
hundred  other  people  lunching  or  break- 
fasting in  the  great  ealle  a  manger,  they 
seem  on  the  whole  rather  amused  than 
otherwise.  Here  and  there  a  little  party 
of  the  old  school,  who  have  perhaps  fre- 
quented the  hotel  in  its  older  days,  and 
have  returned  to  it  unaware  of  its  promo- 
tion to  Messrs.  Gawk's  list,  exchange  little 
glances  of  horror,  and  beckon  hastily  to 
grinning  waiters  for  an  explanation.  When, 
warmed  by  Checksuit's  eloquence,  we  pass 
from  prose  to  poetry,  and  propound  to 
each  other  with  considerable  latitude  as  to 
time  and  key,  a  choral  demand  as  to 
claims  on  memory  of  "auld  acquaintance," 
perhaps  a  couple  of  dozen  persons  hero 
and  there,  of  more  than  usually  sensitive 
aural  organisation,  leave  their  unfinished 
meals,  and  flee  precipitately ;  while  one 
stately  old  gentleman  in  silver  hair,  blue 
coat,  buff  waistcoat,  and  shirt  frill,  whom 
I  remember  to  have  seen  once  or  twice 
before,  when  Dick  has  got  me  an  order 
for  the  "  Gallery,"  sends  promptly  for  his 
bill  and  his  courier,  and  transfers  himself  to 
another  hotel  without  more  ado.  But  the 
majority  of  the  company  are  of  course 
Gawk's  Tourists  like  ourselves,  and  on  the 
whole  Checksuit's  oratory  is  a  success. 
For  our  part  we  make  our  escape  just  in 
time.  A  horrible  presentiment  flashes 
across  me,  as  at  the  first  sign  of  move- 
ment on  our  part,  the  little  monster  shouts 
across  the  table  an  eager  "Oh,  I  say,  'old 
'ard,  miss  !  "  and  springs  to  his  feet  again 
with  an  energy  which  checks  even  the 
"cheers  for  old  Gawk"  which  follow  his 
first  speech.  But  we  are  too  quick  for 
him.  We  all  know  what  is  coming  now, 
and  even  Mr.  Neville  strides  to  the  door 
at  a  speed  such  as  Pall  Mall  has  rarely 
ever  known.  We  are  safely  in  the  corridor 
before  Checksuit  has  even  commenced  his 
oration  in  honour  of  "the  ladies  !  " 

He  seems  to  have  drunk  a  good  many 
healths  by  the  time  we  all  reach  the  station. 
The  party  has  not  been  flattening  its  noses 
five  minutes  against  the  glass  panes  of  the 
waiting-room  doors,  before  smash  goes 
one  ot  them;  and  for  some  time  things 
look  as  though  the  whole  troop  were 
about  to  terminate  its  excursion  by  being 
personally  conducted  to  the  Geneva 
"  violon."  Anything  more  magnificent 
than  the  wrath  of  the  station  dignitaries, 
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or  anything  more  transcendently  auto- 
cratic than  their  most  imperial  high  mighti- 
nesses, the  station  dignitaries  themselves, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  or  even  imagined. 
As  for  the  mere  payment  which  our  never- 
failing  shepherd  hastens  to  offer,  that  is 
set  aside  with  the  most  superb  disdain. 
Monsieur  must  pay,  of  course ;  that  goes 
without  saying.  And  monsieur  does  pay 
accordingly — and  from  the  price  at  which 
the  payment  is  assessed,  I  should  say 
that  glass  must  be  a  scarce  commodity  in 
Geneva.  But  do  we  think  that  by  a  mere 
money  payment  we  are  to  atone  for  such 
an  outrage  as  this  ?     Aliens  done ! 

The  bell  rings  before  the  wrath  of  these 
little  Joves  of  the  "  Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ranee  "is  appeased,  and  we,  who  are  happily 
not  ranked  in  the  general  disgrace,  make 
our  way  on  to  the  platform.  Mr.  Neville 
is  an  old  traveller,  and  well  versed  in  the 
little  ways  of  what  he  calls  the  "  P.  L.  M.," 
over  whose  line  he  is  himself  particularly 
careful  never  to  travel  if  any  possible  out- 
lay of  time  or  money  can  get  him  to  his 
destination  by  any  other  route.  So  we 
have  requested  our  shepherd  not  to  retain 
our  seats  with  the  rest,  and  our  shepherd 
has  smiled  with  the  smile  of  one  who 
also  has  had  his  experiences.  And  sure 
enough,  as  we  leave  the  less  instructed  of 
our  fellow-passengers  to  rush  and  scramble 
for  the  first  choice  of  seats,  and  saunter 
quietly  across  the  platform  in  the  rear  of  the 
throng,  we  find,  as  he  has  predicted,  every 
compartment  full,  and  two  other  passen- 
gers besides  ourselves,  altogether  shut  out. 
Shut  out,  that  is  to  say,  from  any  ordinary 
carriage.  There  are  empty  coupes  enough 
to  furnish  us  with  a  couple  of  compart- 
ments apiece  if  we  like  to  pay  so  many 
francs  apiece  extra  for  the  accommodation. 
And  there  is  a  huge  empty  saloon-carriage, 
which  for  a  trifling  consideration  of  an 
additional  five  or  ten  pounds  will  take  the 
whole  party.  But  unless  we  yield  to  this 
gentle  pressure  it  seems  likely  that  we 
shall  be  left  behind.  It  is  not  till  the 
hour  of  starting  is  actually  past  that  the 
necessary  carriage  is  added  to  the  train, 
and  then  Mr.  N'eville  smiles  and  hands  us 
quietly  into  a  compartment,  the  privacy 
of  which  there  is  now  no  one  left  to 
dispute. 

When  we  return  to  it  from  our  late 
supper  at  Macon,  he  himself  bids  us  good- 
night, and  retiring  to  the  empty  compart- 
ment next  door,  leaves  us  three  ladies  to 
repose  in  peace. 

And  so   between    six  and  seven  next 


morning  we  clank  slowly  into  the  great 
Mazas  Station,  and  are  in  Paris  once  more. 
As  we  descend,  we  turn  to  bid  good-bye 
to  our  gentle  shepherd,  for  poor  Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne  has  quite  made  up  her  mind 
to  pay  for  the  forfeited  tickets  of  the  whole 
party,  rather  than  face  again  that  horrible 
passage  by  way  of  Newhaven  and  Dieppe. 
So  we  are  going  to  Mr.  Neville's  own 
particular  little  private  hotel,  and  mean  to 
cross  the  day  after  to-morrow  by  the  Calais- 
Douvres.  But  the  poor  shepherd  is  other- 
wise engaged.  The  irrepressible  Checksuit 
has  been  "at  it"  again.  Joseph — as  he 
puts  it — doesn't  seem  to  care  about  being 
doubled  up  all  night  like  a  two-foot  rule, 
and  when  our  train  has  stopped  this 
morning  at  the  ticket-platform  he  has 
actually  been  discovered,  snoring  melo- 
diously, in  an  empty  compartment  con- 
secrated to  "  Dames  seules  !  "  There  is 
a  very  serious  look  upon  the  shepherd's 
face  as  the  erring  sheep  is  marched  off 
between  M.  le  Conducteur  and  M.  le 
Sous-conducteur  to  the  presence  of  the 
awful  chef  de  gare  himself. 

But  the  face  of  that  tremendous  func- 
tionary, as  the  unabashed  delinquent  greets 
him  with  a  gentle  prod  in  the  swelling 
chest,  and  a  friendly  '*  I  say,  you  know, 
old  cock  !     Look  'ere  !  "  is  a  sight  to  see. 


THE  POLITE  LETTER- WRITER. 

The  attainment  of  the  art  of  writing 
appears  to  be  more  difficult  the  farther 
eastwards  we  travel,  and  with  the  difficulty 
its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  those  ignorant 
of  it  increases. 

In  Asia  and  Africa,  wherever  the  art  is 
understood,  a  man  having  a  grievance  to 
state  or  a  favour  to  ask,  instead  of  making 
it  verbally,  invariably  presents  it  in  the 
form  of  a  written  petition ;  such  is  the  faith 
that  exists  in  the  influence  of  the  "  lillee 
piecee  paper  makee  talkee."  And  it  is  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  this  species  of 
literature  that  the  race  of  scribes  or  public 
writers  has  sprung  up. 

Not  that  they  are  confined  to  the  "  dark 
continents,"  they  are  well  known  in 
southern  Europe,  the  difference  being  that 
nearer  home  they  have  rubbed  against  a 
certain  amount  of  civilisation  and  conse- 
quent education,  while  farther  away  they 
are  mostly  pedantic,  ill-educated  fellows, 
their  stock-in-trade  a  collection  of  long 
words,  a  venerable  appearance,  and  a 
confidential  manner. 

The  retinue   of  a  rich  man  is  rarely 
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without  OBe  of  the  class,  who  also  acts  as 
interpreter  on  official  receptions ;  but  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  these  more  lucky 
specimens  from  the  public  writers  in  the 
bazaars,  except  their  more  sleek  exterior 
and  more  copious  vocabulary  of  high- 
sounding,  ill-chosen  phrases,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example.  Happening  to 
be  shooting  in  the  north  of  India,  a  diffi- 
culty in  providing  food  for  our  numerous 
servants  arose.  On  enquiry  among  the 
villagers  we  found  that  a  certain  rajah 
lived  at  some  little  distance,  who  was 
kindly  disposed,  and  who  would  on  appli- 
cation send  up  to  camp  some  native  dealers 
from  whom  we  should  be  able  to  purchase 
the  necessary  supplies.  So  a  letter  was 
written  to  the  rajah,  and  in  due  course 
arrived  his  answer,  accompanied  by  the 
shopkeeper  or  "  bunya,"  and  the  requisite 
sacks  of  "  atta  "  or  flour  : 

"  I  have  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
memorandum  letter  by  personal,  and  I  send 
a  bunya  for  supplying  atta  to  your  camp, 
and  keep  him  as  you  like  for  his  shop,  and 
propitiously  write  me  for  any  work  which 
is  fit  for  me,  and  I  have  been  much  mater- 
cide  to  read  for  your  coming  at  Raipore, 
you  should  bring  your  feet  here  and  I 
shall  be  there,  but  my  holiday  will  be  to- 
morrow morning  therefore  I  can't  come  to 
you  for  intervening.  My  best  respectful 
compliments  to  you.     Yours  sincerely, 

"  SiRDAE  KiSHEN  SiXGH, 

"  Benefactor  of  Raipore." 
I  Amongst  my  experiences  are  those  of 
the  Police  Department  in  a  colony  pos- 
sessing an  extremely  mixed  population — 
Africans,  East  Indians,  French  Creoles, 
and  others ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  a 
vast  number  of  petitions  on  every  subject 
came  under  my  notice. 

Here  is  one  from  a  young  Creole,  with 
his  mind  on  matrimony  bent,  "  for  per- 
mission to  enter  into  a  estate  of  matrimony 
with  one  Miss  Marie  Elsida  Tubeau  whom 
he  has  selected  as  one  of  the  best  girls 
that  can  suit  him  and  whose  feelings 
sympathise  greatly  with  his  own,  the 
annexed  letter  is  a  certificate  of  the  good 
manners  and  quality  of  the  young  maiden, 
and  thereby  applicant  hopes  to  receive  a 
favourable  answer,  and  the  approval  of  his 
superior." 

We  will  hope  that  "  one  of  the  best 
girls  "  has  answered  the  expectations  she 
excited.  It  is  just  probable  had  he  read  the 
following  appeal  that  his  selection  would 
have  been  at  least  delayed,  for  the  Indian 
Gunesh  states  that  "  Upwards  six  months 


ago  my  lawful  wife  named  Luckea  born  in 
India  a  female  immigrant  is  now  being 
harboured  by  an  Europian,  Tulupson,  to 
whom  though  many  times  where  she 
actually  lives,  and  told  her  to  go  to  her 
conjugal  domicile,  she  repugnantly  refused 
and  still  refuses  to  do  so,  where  she  left 
four  children  in  my  custody  who  are  still 
young  and  without  protection.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  am  fain  to  submit 
the  facts  to  your  notice  with  hope  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  guide  me  how  to 
proceed  with  this  matter,  for  I  am  still 
a  novice  in  the  judicial  "carrying." 

Applications  for  relief  are  of  course 
most  numerous.  Here  is  one  from  a 
personage  whose  exalted  rank  should  place 
him  above  all  need  ;  yet  he  says,  heading 
his  letter  quaintly  enough:  "  In  pursuance 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  German  monks. 
Sir, — Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
lend  me  a  couple  of  pounds  (£2.00.00)  ? 
If  not,  please  send  the  same  through  the 
post.  There  is  a  long  time  since  I  am 
unjustly  penniless,  trying  to  change  my 
very  precarious  position  but  I  am  unsuc- 
cessful up  to  this  moment  although  perse- 
vering daily  and  wisely  as  you  ought  to 
know.  Two  pounds  (£2.00.00)  are  not 
much  for  you,  in  a  word  are  not  the  sea 
to  drink,  and  will  greatly  oblige.  As  it  is 
always  and  usually  done  in  every  civilised 
and  enlightened  country  you  ask  or  borrow 
from  those  who  have  got  money  when  you 
have  not  got  any  presently,  in  or<^er  to 
change  year  position  with  sense  and  reason, 
always  honestly  and  honourably." 

This  is  signed  by  the  "  Marquis  de 
ISIartin,  or  the  Marquis  of  Brittany  [Bre- 
tagne],  or  the  true  Henri  the  Fifth  of 
France,  or  the  King  Hercules  Samson." 

The  next  petitioner  appears  to  have  had 
a  portion  of  his  pay  stopped  in  satisfaction 
for  a  debt,  and  after  repeated  applications 
for  a  release,  writes  that  '*  his  creditor  is 
inexorable  to  the  entreaties  of  a  poor  black 
man  as  your  applicant  and  as  I  cannot  ruu 
to  his  office  in  consequence  pf  the  rigidity 
of  the  regulation  of  this  office.  And  as  you 
are  my  sole  superioras  well  as  my  benefactor 
and  mediator  I  prosternately  lay  this  my 
helpless  application  before  you  that  you  will 
endeavour  to  instigate  his  heart  in  order 
that  he  may  be  exorable  to  the  demand 
and  entreaty  of  your  poor  applicant." 

I  wonder  if  the  poor  black  man  has  yet 
found  out,  that  his  word  "exorable"  is  as 
much  wanting  in  the  dictionary  as  in  all 
probability  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  inexor- 
able one. 
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Then  follows  an  appeal  for  assistance 
to  the  colonel  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
regiments : 

"  Being  grossly  insulted  in  the  streets 
by  the  Black-guards  of  this  place  since 
nearly  twelve  years  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  police  in  order  to  have  several  detective 
policemen  to  put  away  those  wicked  men, 
who  told  me  that  there  is  only  a  few  of 
them  who  are  all  engaged  presently,  but  to 
apply  to  you  for  six  men  of  your  regiment 
and  that  I  will  immediately  get  them.  I 
therefore  request  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  put  at  my  disposition  from  this 
day  six  of  your  regimental  men;  so  that  to 
put  once  for  all  an  immediate  stop  to  such 
great  disorders  and  disturbances  or  rather 
public  scandals  on  the  part  of  those  cri- 
minal vagrants  and  ringleaders,  which  dis- 
orders or  disturbances  are  calculated  to 
provoke  a  rebellion  or  revolution." 

I  think  the  police  must  have  been 
"  pulling  the  worthy  fellow's  leg  "  when 
they  sent  him  on  this  wild-goose  errand. 

But  in  polite  letter- writing  there  are 
degrees  descending  from  the  more  costly 
and  high-flown  to  those  almost  illegible, 
for  next  applicant  states,  as  well  as  I  can 
make  out:  "I  have  Hereby  to  this  man 
was  a  good  man  sir  he  can  to  hact  [ask] 
you  one  place  to  gaurd  civil  constable  for 
work.  In  this  moment  he  was  no  employ- 
ment he  was  tree  childrend  him  and  his 
wif  they  was  werry  poor.  I  have  no  riz 
[rice]  in  my  houses  I  am  verry  poor  he 
restings  Dartois  Street,  his  come  to  your 
majestes  police." 

The  commencement  of  the  following  is 
a  very  common  form  of  beginning,  and 
forms  a  stock  article  with  the  professional 
scribe  :  "  After  having  heard  the  enconium 
of  your  generosity,  benificence,  and  muni- 
ficence that  has  no  restrictions  whatsoever 
I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  the  re- 
pectuous  liberty  of  submitting  an  appli- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
mediation  from  you.  Being  poor  and 
stranger  in  that  country  having  no  means 
to  have  my  daily  bread  than  my  labour, 
and  without  any  protector  to  forward  me 
in  that  terrible  situation  therefore  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  taking  you  for  my 
protector  and  which  deeds  shall  return  to 
you  by  our  Lord  Jesus  :  as  it  is  said  in 
the  Lord  prayer  book."  This  is  signed 
by  one  "  Jharey  (a  protestant)." 

I  cannot  remember  if  I  accepted  the 
protectorship  for  which  the  man  in  that 
"  terrible  situation  "  selected  me ;  the 
chances  are  that  I  did  not. 


A  servant  writes  that  since  the  departure 
of  his  master  he  is  "  involved  in  an  in- 
cessant and  merciless  misery."  In  his 
attempts  to  procure  a  situation  he  fails, 
owing  to  his  "helplessness  and  want  of 
protection  and  recommendation."  His 
thoughts  thus  fly  to  me,  and  of  my  "  in- 
cessant generosity  and  charity  towards 
the  pauper ; "  and  he  at  once  becomes 
"  a  little  infused  with  hope." 

Hope  as  an  infusion  is  an  original  idea ; 
what  a  sale  for  it  an  enterprising  chemist 
would  have  ! 

Another  petitioner,  calling  himself 
Samuel,  trusts  that  I  will  take  his  appli- 
cation under  favourable  consideration 
without  "  rejectment,"  on  several  grounds, 
finishing  by  saying  that,  "  at  this  hour  of 
misery  if  I  am  also  allowed  to  add  that 
I  and  my  family  we  are  since  yesterday 
morning  without  aliments." 

Then  follows  a  remarkably  mysterious 
affair,  fitted  for  a  transpontine  melo- 
drama, the  details  of  which  I  regret 
not  having  ascertained.  The  "  Petit 
Albert "  alluded  to  is  a  form  of  incantation 
much  in  vogue  with  the  Africans,  who  as 
liberated  slaves  are  resident  in  our  colonies; 
and  from  continual  practice,  has  spread 
from  them  to  classes  who  should  be  above 
such  vulgar  beliefs. 

"  I  would  fain  glad  you  do  not  mis- 
understand me  at  all  for  not  couching  my 
real  name  down,  not  that  I  like  mystery 
but  am  afraid  to  play  the  spy  in  this 
present  case.  I  shall  leap  forthwith  over 
any  consideration  and  let  you  know.  At 
Reserve  Street  No  26  in  a  half -closed, 
ill-boding  house,  an  Indian  Creole,  short 
and  tiny,  about  four  feet  high  is  customary 
since  many  a  months  to  come  in  and  deal 
infamously  with  witchcraft,  causing  by 
many  a  scandalous  party  whilst  he  is  pocket- 
ing the  money  of  poor  blinded  believers  in 
ghost.  He  is  in  fact  what  the  Creole  calls 
'  Petit  Albert,'  he  gets  in  his  possession 
some  bones  very  likely  tore  from  a  human 
skull,  some  copy-book  in  which  evocations 
of  the  devil  is  written  at  length,  and  some 
other  papers  where  the  names  of  several 
Policemen  are  written ;  the  all  locked  up 
in  a  tin  box  of  an  ordinary  size  painted  in 
red  and  kept  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this 
haunting  house.  The  man  above  men- 
tioned possesses  and  walks  sometimes  with 
a  packet  of  checkered  cards,  frankincense, 
flowers,  and  so  on.  I  think  him  bearded 
and  twenty-six  years  old. 

"Don't  you  think,  sir,  samely  as  I  do 
that  such  a  shameful  profaneter  of  human 
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remains  ought  to  be  severely  punished 
having  done  enough  of  misdoings,  it  is 
highly  time  to  the  burst  out  of  the  bubble. 
Now  I  will  conclude  by  a  last  advice  on 
your  acting  with  prudence  in  picking 
your  bloodhounds  to  cast  headlong  at  the 
misdoer,  for  he  boasts  of  being  sustaiu.up 
in  his  rookery  by  the  Police  which  on  my 
side  I  understand  but  a  few  detectives. 
Lord  leads  your  way.     Truly  yours, 

"  Fealty." 

I  don't  think  anything  came  of  this 
contribution,  probably  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty pointed  out  by  the  writer  in  picking 
my  bloodhounds. 

Not  last  among  polite  letter- writers  is 
John  Chinaman,  who  under  the  signature  of 
Ah-Ky  asks  for  the  following  indulgence  : 
"  To  grant  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  Church's  Society  the  permission 
of  celebrating  the  ceremonies  religious  in 
their  church  which  shall  begin  on  the 
twenty  instant  to  the  twenty  same  month." 

I  fancy  the  Chinese  Church's  Society 
was  John's  discreet  way  of  putting 
gambling  and  gorging,  for  in  the  next 
extract,  as  a  commentary  on  the  above, 
•we  find  the  writer  offering  his  services  as 
"  an  efficient  detective  for  the  gambling 
houses  kept  by  Chinamen  in  violation 
of  the  law,"  and  proceeding  to  state 
that  "large  amounts  of  money  every 
night  change  hands  through  the  reckless 
gambling  taking  place  in  those  houses, 
and  to  them  alone  can  be  attributed  the 
late  sudden  insolvencies  and  flights  of 
several  Chinese  traders  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  colonys  commerce.  That  in 
case  your  petitioner  is  appointed  a  detective 
he  shall  make  it  his  principal  duty  to  put 
a  stop  to  those  ruinous  practices  of  his 
countrymen  by  catching  them  whenever 
they  give  themselves  up  to  gambling." 
Signature  of  Ah-weno. 

Poor  Ah-ky,  what  chance  can  he  or  the 
Chinese  Church  have  when  Ah-Weng  is 
close  behind  them ! 

Mr.  Enaud  wishes  to  give  a  musical 
party,  and  asks  permission  of  the  police  to 
"  make  a  dancing  party  with  a  music 
composed  of  one  Tamtan,  which  will  be 
beaten  according  to  the  African  manner, 
or  Mozambique,  and  to  assemble  all  his 
friends  and  members  of  that  occasion ; 
and  the  same  will  take  place  without 
annoying  the  inhabitants  aforesaid,  and 
without  disturbing  the  public  peace." 
Fancy  the  harmony  of  the  "  turn- turn " 
after  the  African  fashion  disturbing  any 
neighbourhood — absurd  ! 

Many  appeals  come  in  on  the  grounds 


of  family  ties,  as  for  oxample  a  petitioner 
who  is  "  weighted  with  six  young  children 
the  whole  incapable  of  contributing  to- 
wards their  support,  and  who  approaches 
me  trusting  that  by  my  philanthropic 
feeling  it  will  be  productive  of  good." 

Then  follows  a  poor  fellow  with  a  strange 
request,  saying  "  he  was  during  three 
months  ill  with  palsy ;  whilst  ill  it  is 
customary  amongst  Indian  Hindoo  in  case 
of  recovery  from  illness  to  make  vow  : 

"  That  God  having  been  pleased  to 
disafflict  petitioner  with  that  illness,  pe- 
titioner has  made  a  vow — during  three 
years — to  play  'tigre,'  called  in  Madras 
'  poullee,'  in  thanks  to  God.  That 
petitioner  wishes  to  play  '  tigre  '  (poullee) 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  town  but  in 
unfrequented  streets,"  and  so  on. 

The  game  of  "  tigre  " — tiger — consists 
in  a  man  stripping  himself,  painting  his 
body  to  represent  the  animal,  sticking  on 
a  preposterous  tail  which  an  attendant 
wags  incessantly,  and  dancing  furiously 
through  the  streets  until  exhausted.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  violent  exercise 
did  not  bring  on  a  return  of  the  palsy. 

The  one  that  follows  and  which  con- 
cludes the  present  collection  is  too  good 
to  be  left  out.  The  writer,  a  private 
soldier  suffering  under  a  grievance,  certainly 
exerts  a  considerable  amount  of  eloquence 
in  his  own  behalf. 

"  Honoured  Sie, — after  seven  months 
Detention  there  seems  as  much  news  of 
removal  As  their  was  the  first  day  is  there 
to  be  any  Conclusion  to  it  at  all  or  am  I  to 
be  kept  Hear  for  a  lifetime  your  Honour 
must  Be  a  man  of  a  little  feeling  I  am 
not  a  piece  of  stone  that  has  no  feelings  it 
Is  a  sure  thing  that  I  have  been  neglected 
or  this  would  have  been  overf  our  months  ago. 
And  I  think  if  it  was  looked  into  I  should 
Not  suffer  for  other  people's  neglect  sup- 
posing I  am  to  be  kept  for  the  arrival  of 
news  am  I  to  suffer  the  loss  of  pay  and 
Service  when  all  should  have  been  over  long 
ago.  "Why  your  Honour  it  would  turn  the 
heart  of  a  stone  and  make  it  speak  telling 
your  Honour  the  plane  truth  it  was  not 
For  being  too  idol  to  work  that  I  sur- 
rendered No  on  the  contrary  some  evil 
disposed  person  informed  on  mo  and  I 
chused  to  surrender  and  this  is  what  it  has 
come  to  and  Not  an  end  to  it  yet  I  would 
thank  your  Honour  for  a  few  words  I 
hope  of  desiceion  If  there  is  to  bo  any  or 
am  I  to  be  kept  here  lingering  in  a  half 
starved  sort  of  way  for  ever  and  then  no 
recompence  for  this  is  only  Rendering  me 
unfit  for  the  service  and  for  myself  to." 
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I  should  say  our  friend,  who  describes 
himself  as  "  not  a  piece  of  stone  that  has 
no  feeling,"  was  what  soldiers  call  "  a  bit 
of  a  lawyer,"  and  richly  deserved  to  be 
kept  where  he  was,  lingering.  At  all 
events,  in  the  interests  of  our  common 
humanity,  let  us  hope  that  by  this  time 
there  "  has  been  an  end  of  it  all." 


ALL   OR   NOTHING. 


BY  MRS.  CASHEL   HOEY, 

A  HOUSE   OP  CABDS,"   "  GBIFFIIH'S  DOtTBLE," 
&C.  &C. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.      ENIGMATICAL. 

No  man,  however  hard  he  had  otherwise 
been  hit  by  fate,  could  have  contemplated, 
in  the  character  of  its  owner,  so  fair  an  estate 
as  that  of  Be  vis  without  exultation.  The 
place  was  beautiful  and  admirably  kept ; 
the  house  was  spacious,  luxurious,  and  not 
oppressively  grand ;  the  arrangements  in 
doors  and  out  of  doors  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  new  master,  and  of  his  more 
experienced  friend.  Dunstan  found  much 
more  to  admire  in  it  all  than  he  had 
previously  recognised,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
held  that  the  description  Dunstan  had 
given  of  the  place  was  inadequate  to  its 
merits  and  beauties,  and  that  Miss  Monroe 
had  a  truer  sense  of  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  park,  the  venerableness  and  variety 
of  the  trees,  the  importance  and  scientific 
ordering  of  the  gardens  and  succession 
houses.  Dunstan  had  not,  in  his  descrip- 
tion, made  a  point  of  the  beautiful  expanse 
of  velvet  lawn  and  rich  meadows,  falling 
gently  to  the  thickly-wooded  horizon, 
commanded  by  the  terrace  on  which 
the  windows  of  the  chief  rooms  opened ; 
and  it  was  Bsdaile  who  told  him,  as  on 
the  following  morning  they  surveyed  this 
noble  sweep  of  land,  that  the  great  trees 
on  the  lawn  had  each  his  respective  name; 
that  the  mighty  oak  which  spread  its 
branches  on  the  right  was  called  King 
Alfred,  and  its  fellow  on  the  left  was 
Charlemagne.  Dunstan  had  grown  so 
heartily  tired  of  his  own  society  that  he 
would  have  hailed  with  delight  the  ap- 
pearance of  even  a  less  welcome  person 
than  Esdaile,  and  it  was  with  animation 
that  he  had  on  the  preceding  evening 
talked  of  all  they  were  to  see  and  to  do 
on  the  morrow.  He  foresaw  that  reforms 
and  additions  would  be  required  in  the 
department  of  the  stables ;  neither  the 
admiral  nor  Mrs.  Drummond  had  known 
or  cared  anything  at  all  about  harses,  so 


that  it  was  likely  such  animals  as  might 
have  been  retained  on  the  establishment 
would  be  solely  of  the  kind  dear  to 
dowagerhood.  This  was  a  topic  on  which 
the  friends  were  in  thorough  harmony  ; 
Esdaile  was  a  good  judge  of  horses,  and 
was  pleased  to  find  that  Dunstan  had  re- 
covered his  spirits  sufficiently  to  discuss 
the  purchase  of  hunters  with  befitting 
eagerness. 

The  subject  was  resumed  at  breakfast — 
after  which  meal  Dunstan  had  promised 
to  give  Mrs.  Manners  an  interview — and 
pursued  until  Esdaile's  attention  was  dis- 
tracted by  a  sharp  tapping  at  a  window. 
He  looked  up,  and  rose. 

"  There  is  Argus,"  he  said ;  "  he  has 
found  us  out  without  delay." 

"  Argus !  Oh,  a  peacock  !  What  a 
beauty  !  "  said  Dunstan,  as  Esdaile  raised 
the  window-sash  and  scattered  bread  upon 
the  grass  for  the  gorgeous  bird. 

"He  won't  eat  from  my  hand  just  at 
first,"  said  Esdaile,  "  but  he  will  come  to 
that  soon.     He  is  very  tame." 

"  How  do  you  know  about  him,  and  his 
ways  ?  " 

"  Miss  Monroe  told  me.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  feeding  him  every  morning, 
and  he  would  follow  her  about  from 
window  to  window,  and  come  to  her  when 
she  went  out  on  the  lawn." 

"Let  us  cultivate  him  then,"  said 
Dunstan.  "  I  like  pets,  and  all  the  better 
when  they're  ready-made ;  they  are  less 
trouble." 

He  joined  Esdaile  at  the  window,  and 
then  it  was  that  Esdaile  told  him  the 
names  of  the  great  oak-trees. 

"  Argus's  favourite  resort  is  on  one  of 
the  lower  branches  of  Charlemagne,"  he 
added. 

"  Miss  Monroe  must  have  christened 
the  trees  herself,"  said  Dunstan;  "there 
wasn't  much  fancifulness  about  Mrs. 
Drummond.  I  daresay  she  had  a  great 
liking  for  the  place,  though  her  life  must 
have  been  an  awfully  dull  one." 

"  She  seems  to  have  more  than  a  liking  for 
it,"  said  Esdaile.  "  I  should  say  she  loved 
the  place  dearly,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
accuracy  of  her  description,  the  minute- 
ness of  her  observation,  and  the  expression 
of  her  face  when  she  is  talking  of  Bevis." 

"You  must  have  heard  about  enough  of 
Bevis  before  you  came  here,"  said  Dunstan, 
whose  already  uncomfortable  feelings  with 
reference  to  Miss  Monroe — feelings  which 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  avow  to  his 
friend  had  he  known  how — every  word  of 
Esdaile's  was  increasing. 
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"  Not  at  all.  We  were  all  interested  in 
Bevis,  and  I  was  particularly  glad  to  learn 
what  I  could  about  the  place  and  the 
people,  because  I  saw  that  Miss  Monroe 
was  very  anxious  that  the  former  ways 
sbould  not  be  departed  from  in  certain 
respects,  and  I  even  ventured  to  give  her 
some  assurances  on  that  head.  I  thought 
I  might  answer  for  you." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Dunstan  ; 
"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  that 
is  right — I  suppose  Miss  Monroe  means 
about  charities  and  old  servants,  and 
matters  of  that  kind.  I  daresay  Mrs. 
Drummond  left  some  expression  of  her 
wishes  with  her ;  she  would  be  likely  to 
do  that,  not  trusting  me  much  on  any 
subject,  and  thinking  they  would  be  more 
binding  on  me  if  they  came  to  me  from 
another  person." 

"Not  trusting  you  much  on  any  sub- 
ject?" repeated  Esdaile.  "  What  an  extra- 
ordinary fellow  you  are,  Dunstan  !  Here's 
the  old  lady  leaving  you  the  whole  of  her 
property,  and  yet  you  believe  she  would  not 
credit  you  with  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not 
a  very  uncommon  degree  of  good  feeling. 
I  really  cannot  make  you  out,  or  come  at 
your  notion  of  Mrs.  Drummond.  It  is  sin- 
gularly unlike  Miss  Monroe's,  at  all  events." 

"  Did  Miss  Monroe  say  much  about 
her  ?  "  asked  Dunstan. 

"Not  very  much  as  to  quantity,  probably 
because  the  loss  which  she  feels  so  deeply 
is  so  recent,  but  a  great  deal  as  to  mean- 
ing ;  and  I  gathered  from  all  she  said  that 
a  strong  attachment  subsisted  between  the 
old  lady  and  herself.  No  doubt  she  was 
not  very  easy  to  get  on  with,  for  people  in 
general,  but  Miss  Monroe  found  her  way 
to  her  heart.  But  you  have  put  me  off 
what  I  was  saying  about  your  own  unac- 
countable notions." 

"  Unaccountable  or  not,  I  cannot  re- 
linquish them.  I  suppose  nothing  was 
said  by  Miss  Monroe  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  motives  that  led  Mrs,  Drummond 
to  make  that  will  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever  that  would  jump 
with  your  idea,  which  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
m.ake  it  out,  that  a  sensible  and  self-willed 
woman,  who  never  liked  you,  who  pre- 
vented your  nncle  from  leaving  you  the 
property  to  which  you  were  the  natural  heir, 
and  who  went  on  disliking  you  just  as 
much  as  ever  to  the  end  of  her  days,  was 
induced  by  some  powerful  motive,  about 
as  reasonable  as  witchcraft,  to  bequeath 
Bevis  to  you.  Miss  Monroe  made  but 
one  allusion  to  the  matter,  and  then  she 
said  it  was  an  act  of  absolute  justice." 


"  You  may  think  me  as  obstinate  and 
as  wrong-headed  as  you  please,"  rejoined 
Dunstan,  "  but  I  hold  to  my  own  opinion. 
Mrs.  Drummond  thought  no  better  of  me 
at  last  than  she  did  at  first,  and  there  is 
something  under  all  this." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  t»aid  Esdaile,  "  I  shall 
not  dispute  the  matter  with  yon.  Only  I 
should  not  trouble  myself,  if  I  were  you, 
about  what  may  be  under  such  an  uncom- 
monly prepossessing  surface  as  this."  He 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  lawn. 

A  discreet  knock  at  the  door  interrupted 
the  dialogue  at  this  point,  and  Mrs.  Manners 
presented  herself. 

"  I  understood  that  I  was  to  wait  on 
you  at  ten  o'clock,  sir,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, looking  like  a  model  of  propriety 
and  punctuality,  and  directing  a  momentary 
glance  at  a  timepiece  which  marked  the 
first  quarter  beyond  that  hour. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Mrs.  Manners," 
answered  Dunstan,  "  and  I  am  quite  ready 
to  at  end  to  you." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  lighted  a  cigar — 
not  without  consciousness  of  a  cold  dis- 
pleasure in  the  gaze  of  Mrs.  Manners,  who 
regarded  the  act  as  an  inauguration  of 
those  "  other  times "  which  she  must 
school  herself  to  endure,  with  an  ample 
reserve  of  the  privilege  of  lamentation 
over  the  good  old  ones — and  stepped  out 
upon  the  terrace. 

Dunstan  had  a  very  vague  and  meagre 
notion  of  the  sort  of  business  which  he 
should  have  to  discuss  with  his  house- 
keeper. He  remembered  that  the  per- 
sonage who  had  formerly  filled  that  re- 
sponsible post  at  Bevis,  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  had  always  seemed  to  him  an 
awful  being,  of  whom  those  whom  he 
feared  were  more  afraid  than  he  was  of 
them.  Mrs.  Manners  did  not  look  a  bit 
more  likely  to  "stand  any  nonsense" 
than  her  majestic  and  implacable  pre- 
decessor. And  Dunstan  was  absurdly 
conscious  that  in  her  presence  he  felt  very 
much  as  if  he  were  a  little  boy  again, 
and  qiiite  aware  that  she  knew  all  about 
his  helplessness  and  ignorance.  Ho  had 
a  happy  inspiration  ;  he  would  begin  by  a 
declaration  of  confidence,  and  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  take  things  for  granted;  this 
would  be  a  way  of  escape  for  him,  and  a 
propitiation  of  her.  So  he  acted  upon  his 
inspiration,  and  having  requested  Mrs. 
Manners  to  be  seated  he  addressed  her  in 
the  pleasant  taking  way  that  had  seldom 
been  resisted,  except  by  Mrs.  Drummond, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  details  of  an  establish- 
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ment  like  that  of  Bevis,  and  persuaded 
that  under  her  superintendence  they  were 
all  managed  to  perfection.  She  had  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Drummond  the 
responsible  position  she  now  held,  and 
Captain  Dunstan  had  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  confirming  her  in  it.  Now  he  hoped 
Mrs.  Manners  would  thank  him  and  retire ; 
but  he  had  to  learn  that  the  good  woman's 
sense  of  her  own  duty  extended  to  the 
making  of  other  people  do  theirs,  if  pos- 
sible, and  that  she  had  no  notion  of  letting 
him  off.  His  confession  of  ignorance — 
though  she  thought  it  much  more  be- 
coming and  interesting  that  a  gentleman 
like  him  should  know  nothing  about  the 
matters  which  lay  within  her  province — 
had  put  Mrs.  Manners  on  her  mettle  and 
on  her  honour. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Manners,  getting  off  her  chair  to 
make  a  stiff  curtsy,  and  remaining  on  her 
feet  to  signify  that  she  meant  business ; 
"but  I  should  not  be  comfortable  unless 
you  knew  exactly  how  things  are  in  the 
hoase,  and  my  system  had  your  sanction, 
as  it  had  that  of  my  former  employers." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Manners,"  said  Dun- 
star,  resignedly,  and  casting  a  regretful 
glance  at  Esdaile's  figure  as  it  vanished 
behind  the  spreading  branches  of  Charle- 
magne;  "I  am  ready  to  listen  to  all  you 
have  to  say  to  me,  if  it's  any  satisfaction 
to  you,  but  I  approve  of  your  system 
beforehand." 

"And  now,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Manners, 
when  she  had  imparted  to  Dunstan  such 
particulars  respecting  his  own  household 
as  she  thought  necessary,  "  I  have  only  to 
hand  over  to  you  the  books  Miss  Monroe 
left  in  my  charge,  and  to  take  your  orders 
about  the  rooms." 

"  What  books  do  you  allude  to  ?  "  asked 
Dunstan. 

Mrs.  Manners  requested  him  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  library,  where  she  unlocked 
the  cabinet  containing  the  inventories,  and 
pointed  them  out  to  him. 

"  They  were  all  written  by  Miss  Monroe," 
she  said,  "at  Mrs.  Drummond's  request. 
She  was  entirely  in  Mrs.  Drummond's 
confidence,  and  had  the  whole  authority 
latterly." 

This  observation  gave  Dunstan  the  op- 
portunity for  which  he  had  been  wishing. 
He  would  ask  the  housekeeper  the  question 
he  had  not  liked  to  put  to  Esdaile. 

"  Miss  Monroe  must  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,"  he  said.  "  Did  she 
remain    in    the    house    by  herself    after 


Mrs.  Drummond's  death  ?  Had  she  no 
friends  near  ?  " 

"She  stayed  until  your  letter  came  to 
me  ;  then  she  packed  up  and  left.  She 
had  only  been  once  out  of  the  place 
before,  when  she  went,  I  believe,  to  see 
the  ladies  where  she  came  from.  As  to 
friends,  sir,  there  never  was  any  company 
here,  and  Miss  Monroe  hadn't  the  chance 
of  many." 

Mrs.  Manners  eyed  her  master  closely 
while  she  answered  his  questions.  She 
had  not  forgotten  her  conviction  that  he 
had  not  acted  with  civility  to  Miss  Monroe. 

"  I  had  no  idea  there  was  anyone  here," 
said  Dunstan,  and  his  face  expressed  the 
vexation  with  himself  that  he  felt.  "  I 
should  have  consulted  Miss  Monroe's  con- 
venience if  I  had  known.  I  hope  every 
arrangement  was  made  for  her  comfort — 
in  the  removal,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  She  had  the  carriage,  sir,  if  you  mean 
that,"  answered  the  housekeeper,  "and  her 
things  were  packed  and  sent  by  our  people. 
There  were  three  cases  of  books,  and  the 
piano,  and  in  this — "  Mrs.  Manners  placed 
one  of  the  inventories  on  a  table  at 
Dunstan's  elbow,  and  opened  the  thin 
volume  at  a  page  on  which  several  entries 
were  made  in  a  handwriting  not  Miss 
Monroe's — "  there  is  a  list  of  the  articles 
which  Mrs.  Drummond  gave  to  Miss 
Monroe,  made  out  and  signed  by  Mrs. 
Drummond  herself."  Mrs.  Manners  turned 
the  page  at  which  Dunstan  had  glanced, 
and  showed  Mrs.  Drummond's  signature 
with  a  date  appended  to  it.  This  date 
was  a  little  earlier  than  that  of  the  will. 

"  Yes,  yes,  all  quite  right,"  said  Dun- 
stan, closing  the  book  hastily,  "but  I 
mean  more  than  that.  Was  there  anything 
Miss  Monroe  would  have  wished  done  ? 
This  was  her  home,  you  know,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  she — you  must  be 
familiar  with  her  ways,  and  those  of 
Mrs.  Drummond." 

"  Miss  Monroe  knew  more  of  my  late 
mistress's  ways  than  I  did,"  responded 
Mrs.  Manners,  primly;  "she  was  a  very 
distant  lady  to  all  but  one.  I  could  not 
undertake  to  say  anything  about  her 
wishes,  except  as  regards  the  management 
of  the  house,  and  she  entirely  approved 
of  my  system." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Dunstan,  rather  dis- 
appointed, and  very  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  system,  "  if  things  go  on  just  as 
usual,  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right." 

Mrs.  Manners  replaced  the  inventory  in 
the  cabinet,  and  ceremoniously  handed  the 
key  to  Captain  Dunstan. 
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"  I  am  prepared  to  answer  for  my  own 
department,  that  it  will  be  all  right,  sir. 
I  have  only  to  trouble  you  farther  on  one 
point.  Miss  Monroe  said  your  instructions 
were  to  be  taken  about  the  use  of  the 
admiral's  corridor." 

"The  admiral's  corridor  ?  I  don't 
understand." 

"  The  rooms  on  the  south  side,  those 
which  were  chiefly  used  by  the  admiral 
and  Mrs.  Drummond.  As  to  whether  they 
should  be  used  or  not  for  the  present  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  There  are  many  more 
rooms  than  will  be  wanted  for  many  a 
day  without  meddling  with  those.  Is  there 
anything  more,  Mrs.  Manners  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  sir,"  replied  the  house- 
keeper, with  a  little  additional  demureness, 
as  she  took  something  from  the  pocket  of 
her  black-silk  apron.  "  Miss  Monroe  left 
this  in  my  charge,  with  directions  that  it 
was  to  be  put  into  your  own  hand,  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Drummond." 

So  saying  she  held  towards  Captain 
Dunstan  the  small  packet  resembling  a 
ring-box  in  size  and  shape,  that  she  had 
placed  in  her  cashbox  on  the  day  of  Miss 
Monroe's  departure  from  Bevis. 

"  Mrs.  Drummond's  wish  !  "  Dunstan 
repeated,  in  surprise,  as  he  narrowly  in- 
spected the  little  parcel. 

"  Yes,  sir,  so  Miss  Monroe  said." 

Dunstan  laid  the  small  packet  on  the 
table  beside  him,  and  so  manifestly  did 
not  intend  to  inspect  its  contents  until  he 
should  be  alone,  that  Mrs.  Manners  had  no 
choice  but  to  retire. 

When  he  was  alone  Dunstan  sat  looking 
at  the  object  that  had  been  handed  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Manners,  with  an  unaccountable 
disturbance  in  his  face.  It  was  a  message 
from  the  dead.  Did  it  contain  any  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  his  good  fortune  ?  The 
last  words  that  had  ever  been  exchanged 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Drummond  had 
been  spoken  in  this  very  room ;  she  had 
been  seated  where  he  was  seated  now ; 
he  remembered  it  quite  well,  and  the 
cold  politeness  with  which  they  parted. 
And  here  was  a  message  from  her,  some- 
thing personal,  altogether  intentional  ; 
sealed  with  her  own  seal.  He  cut  the 
paper  round  the  impressions  without 
breaking  them,  and  found  within  a  little 
cardboard-box,  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  jeweller's  cotton,  on  which  lay  a  key, 
formed  of  some  metal  that  looked  like 
silver,  and  of  foreign  construction.     Dun- 


stan removed  the  cotton,  and  looked  for 
some  scrap  of  writing  in  the  box ;  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  was  there 
any  on  the  inside  of  the  paper  in  which 
the  box  had  been  wrapped.  The  message 
from  the  dead  was  absolutely  unintel- 
ligible. Dunstan  examined  the  key 
closely,  but  could  not  recall  to  mind  that  he 
had  ever  previously  seen  it.  Then  he  fell 
to  considering  what  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  the  object  or  objects  under 
its  guard  that  Mrs.  Drummond  would  pro- 
bably have  been  most  anxious  to  have 
caref  ally  consigned  to  her  successor. 

Family  jewels,  diamonds,  perhaps  ?  He 
had  never  heard  of  any  belonging  to  the 
admiral,  and  could  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  Mrs.  Drummond  wear  an 
ornament  except  a  singularly  unorna- 
mental  gold  watch  and  chain.  There  was 
no  mention  of  jewels  in  the  papers  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Cleeve.  Besides,  this 
slight  ill-made  key  was  not  the  kind  of 
custodian  to  which  is  confided  the  keeping 
of  family  jewels.  Dunstan  was  just  about 
to  send  for  Mrs.  Manners  again,  that  he 
might  ask  her  whether  she  recognised  the 
key,  and  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
purpose  with  which  it  had  been  consigned 
to  him,  when  it  struck  him  that  the  cir- 
cumstance would  aSord  him  an  opportunity 
for  communicating  with  Miss  Monroe. 

"  She  must  know,"  thought  Dunstan, 
'*  what  it  means ;  and  if  I  show  her  that 
I  am  anxious  to  carry  out  any  wish  of 
Mrs.  Drummond's,  if  only  I  can  find  out 
what  it  is,  it  will  be  the  best  apology 
I  can  ofEer  for  having  totally  forgotten 
herself." 

Dunstan  replaced  the  key  in  the  box, 
and  going  out  on  the  terrace,  he  waved 
his  handkerchief  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Esdaile,  who  was  still  visible  on  the 
far  edge  of  the  lawn.  Esdaile  came 
quickly  towards  the  house,  and  re-entered 
the  library  by  the  window. 

"  You  are  over  so  much  of  your 
troubles,"  he  said,  "and  now  I  suppose 
we  can  go  to  the  stables." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  here's  a  little  puzzle 
to  add  to  the  big  one."  He  showed  the 
key  to  Esdaile,  and  told  him  how  he 
proposed  to  discover  what  it  meant. 

"  I  always  intended  to  ask  you  to 
introduce  me  at  Bury  House,"  he  added, 
"  I  hope  it  will  not  bore  you  to  call  there 
soon." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Sir  Wilfrid. 
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CHAPTER   IV.      EORIE    MAKES    A   SPEECH. 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  much  to 
his  delight,  Roderick  Vawdrey  escaped 
that  maternal  lecture  which  he  was  wont 
undutifully  to  describe  as  a  **  wigging." 
When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  in  full 
dress,  just  about  ten  minutes  before  the 
,,  first  of  the  guests  was  announced.  Lady 
Jane  received  him  with  a  calm  afEec- 
1  tionateness,  and  asked  him  no  questions 
about  his  disposal  of  the  afternoon.  Per- 
haps this  unusual  clemency  was  because 
of  his  twenty-first  birthday,  Rorie  thought. 
A  man  could  not  come  of  age  more  than 
once  in  his  life.  He  was  entitled  to  some 
I  \  favour. 

The  dinner-party  was  as  other  dinners 
at  Briarwood;  all  the  arrangements  per- 
fect ;  the  menu  commendable,  if  not  new ; 
the  general  result  a  little  dull. 

The  Ashbourne  party  were  among  the 
first  to  arrive;  the  duke  portly  and 
affable  ;  the  duchess  delighted  to  welcome 
her  favourite  nephew ;  Lady  Mabel  looking 
very  fragile,  flower-like,  and  graceful  in 
her  pale-blue  gauze  dinner-dress.  Lady 
Mabel  affected  the  palest  tints,  half-colours 
^  which  were  more  like  the  shadows  in  a 
sunset  sky  than  any  earthly  hues. 

She  took  possession  of  Rorie  at  once, 
treating  him  with  a  calm  superiority,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  younger  brother. 

"Tell  me  all  about  Switzerland,"  she 
said,  as  they  sat  side  by  side  on  one  of  the 
amber  ottomans.  "  "What  was  it  that  you 
liked  best  ?  " 

"The  climbing,  of  course,"  he  answered. 

"  But   which    of   all    the    landscapes  ? 


"What  struck  you  most  ?  "What  impressed 
you  most  deeply  ?  Your  first  view  of 
Mont  Blanc,  or  that  wondrous  gorge 
below  the  Tete  Noire — or ?  " 

"It  was  all  uncommonly  jolly.  But 
there's  a  family  resemblance  in  Swiss 
mountains,  don't  you  know  ?  They're  all 
white — and  they're  all  peaky.  There's  a 
likeness  in  Swiss  lakes,  too,  if  you  come 
to  think  of  it.  And  Swiss  villages,  now 
— don't  you  think  they  are  rather  dis- 
appointing?— such  a  cruel  plagiarism  of 
those  plaster  chalets  the  image-men  carry 
about  the  London  streets,  and  no  candle- 
ends  burning  inside  to  make  'em  look 
pretty.  But  I  liked  Lucerne  uncommonly, 
there  was  such  a  capital  billiard-table  at 
the  hotel." 

"  Roderick !  "  cried  Lady  Mabel,  with  a 
disgusted  look,  "  I  don't  think  you  have 
a  vestige  of  poetry  in  your  nature." 

"I  hope  I  haven't,"  replied  Rorie 
devoutly. 

"You  could  see  those  sublime  scenes, 
and  never  once  feel  your  heart  thrilled  or 
your  mind  exalted  !  you  can  come  home 
from  your  first  Swiss  tour  and  talk  about 
bUliard-tables  ! " 

"  The  scenery  was  very  nice,"  said  Rorie 
thoughtfully.  "  Yes  ;  there  were  times, 
perhaps,  when  I  was  a  trifle  stunned  by 
all  that  grand  calm  beauty,  the  silence, 
the  solitude,  the  awfulness  of  it  all ;  but  I 
had  hardly  time  to  feel  the  thrill  when  I 
came  bump  up  against  a  party  of  tourists, 
English  or  American,  all  talking  the 
same  twaddle,  and  all  patronising  the 
scenery.  That  took  the  charm  out  of  the 
landscape  somehow,  and  I  coiled  up,  as 
the  Yankees  say.  And  now  you  want  me 
to  go  into  second-hand  raptures,  and 
repeat  my  emotions,  as  if  I  were  writing 
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a  tourist  article  for  a  magazine.  I  can't 
do  it,  Mabel." 

"  Well,  I  won't  bore  you  any  more  about 
it,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  *'  but  I  confess  my 
disappointment.  I  thought  we  should 
have  such  nice  long  talks  about  Switzer- 
land." 

"  What's  the  use  of  talking  of  a  place  ? 
If  it's  BO  lovely  that  one  can't  live  without 
it,  one  had  better  go  back  there." 

This  was  a  practical  way  of  putting 
things  which  was  too  much  for  Lady 
Mabel.  She  fanned  herself  gently  with 
a  great  fan  of  blue  cloudy-looking  feathers, 
such  a  fan  as  Titania  might  have  used 
that  midsummer  night  near  Athens.  She 
relapsed  into  a  placid  silence,  looking  at 
Rorie  thoughtfully  with  her  calm  blue 
eyes. 

His  travels  had  improved  him.  That 
bronze  hue  suited  him  wonderfully  well. 
He  looked  more  manly.  He  was  no  longer 
a  beardless  boy,  to  be  patronised  with 
that  gracious  elder- sister  air  of  Lady 
Mabel's.  She  felt  that  he  was  further  off 
from  her  than  he  had  been  last  season  in 
London. 

*'  How  late  you  arrived  this  evening," 
she  said  after  a  pause.  "  I  came  to  kettle- 
drum with  my  aunt,  and  found  her  quite 
anxious  about  you.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
your  telegram  from  Southampton,  she 
would  have  fancied  there  was  something 
wrong." 

*'  She  needn't  have  fidgeted  herself 
after  three  o'clock,"  answered  Rorie  coolly ; 
"my  luggage  must  have  come  home  by 
that  time." 

"I  see.  You  sent  the  Inggage  on 
before,  and  came  by  a  later  train  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  stopped  halfway 
between  here  and  Lyndhurst,  to  see  some 
old  friends." 

"Flattering  for  my  aunt,"  said  ]\Iabel. 
"  I  should  have  thought  she  was  your 
oldest  friend." 

"  Of  course  she  has  the  prior  claim. 
But  as  I  was  going  to  hand  myself  over  to 
her  bodily  at  seven  o'clock,  to  be  speechi- 
fied about,  and  rendered  generally  ridicu- 
lous, after  the  manner  of  young  men  who 
come  of  age,  I  felt  I  was  entitled  to  do 
what  I  liked  in  the  interval." 

"  And  therefore  you  went  to  the  Tem- 
pests," said  Mabel,  with  her  blue  ejes 
sparkling.  "  I  see.  That  is  what  you  do 
when  you  do  what  you  like." 

*'  Precisely.  I  am  very  fond  of  Squire 
Tempest.  When  I  first  rode  to  hounds  it 
was  under  his  wing.     There's  my  mother 


beckoning  me ;  I  am  to  go  and  do  the 
civil  to  people." 

And  Roderick  walked  away  from  the 
ottoman  to  the  spot  where  his  mother 
stood,  with  the  Duke  of  Dovedale  at  her 
side,  receiving  her  guests. 

It  was  a  very  grand  party,  in  the  way 
of  blue  blood,  landed  estates,  diamonds, 
lace,  satin  and  velvet,  and  self-importance. 
All  the  magnates  of  the  soil,  within 
accessible  distance  of  Briarwood,  had 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  Rorie's  coming 
of  age.  The  dining-tables  had  been 
arranged  in  a  horse-shoe,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate seventy  people,  in  a  room  which  in 
its  every-day  condition  would  not  have 
been  too  large  for  thirty.  The  orchids 
and  ferns  apon  this  horse- shoe  table  made 
the  finest  floricultural  show  that  had  been 
seen  for  a  long  time.  There  were  rare 
specimens  from  New  Granada  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  ;  wondrous  flowers 
lately  discovered  in  the  Sierra  Madre ; 
blossoms  of  every  shape  and  colour  from 
the  Cordilleras ;  richest  varieties  of  hue, 
golden  yellow,  glowing  crimson,  creamy 
white  ;  butterfly  flowers  and  pitcher-shaped 
flowers,  that  had  cost  as  much  money  as 
prize  pigeons,  and  seemed  as  worthless, 
save  to  the  connoisseur  in  the  article. 
The  Vawdrey  racing  plate,  won  by 
Roderick's  grandfather,  was  nowhere  by 
comparison  with  those  wondrous  tropical 
blossoms,  that  fairy  forest  of  fern.  Every- 
body talked  about  the  orchids,  confessed 
their  comparative  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
and  complimented  Lady  Jane. 

"  The  orchids  made  the  hit  of  the  even- 
ing," Rorie  said  afterwards.  "  It  was 
their  coming  of  age,  not  mine." 

There  was  a  moderate  and  endurable 
amount  of  speechifying  by-and-by,  when 
the  monster  double-crowned  pines  had 
been  cut,  and  the  purple  grapes,  that  were 
almost  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  had  gone 
round. 

The  Duke  of  Dovedale  assured  his 
friends  that  this  was  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  of  his  life,  and  that  if  Providence 
had  permitted  a  son  of  his  own  to  attain 
his  majority,  he,  the  duke,  could  have 
hardly  felt  more  deeply  than  he  felt  to-day. 
He  had — arra — arra — known  this  young 
man  from  childhood,  and — had — er — um 
— never  found  him  guilty  of  a  mean 
action — or — arra — discovered  in  him  a 
thought  unworthy  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. 

This  last  18  felt  to  be  a  strong  point,  as 
it  implies  that  an  English  gentleman  must 
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needs  be  much  better  than  any  other 
gentleman. 

A  Continental  gentleman  might,  of 
course,  be  guilty  of  an  unworthy  thought 
and  yet  pass  current,  according  to  the 
loose  morality  of  his  nation.  Bat  the 
English  article  must  be  i3awles3. 

And  thus  the  duke  meanders  on  for 
five  minutes  or  so,  and  there  is  a  subdued 
gush  of  approval,  and  then  an  uncomfort- 
able little  pause,  and  then  Rorie  gets  up 
in  his  place  next  the  duchess,  and  returns 
thanks. 

He  tells  them  all  how  fond  he  is  of 
them  and  of  the  soil  that  bred  them.  How 
he  means  to  be  a  Hampshire  squire,  pure 
and  simple,  if  he  can.  How  he  has  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  be  useful  and  to 
do  good  in  this  little  spot  of  England 
which  Providence  has  given  him  for  his 
inheritance.  How,  if  he  should  go  into 
Parliament  by-and-by,  as  he  has  some 
thoughts  of  attempting  to  do,  it  will  be  in 
their  interests  that  he  will  join  that  noble 
body  of  legislators;  that  it  will  be  their 
benefit  he  will  have  always  nearest  at 
heart. 

"  There  is  not  a  tree  in  the  forest  that 
I  do  not  love,"  cried  Rorie,  fired  with  his 
theme,  and  forgetting  to  stammer ;  "  and 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  tree,  from  the 
Twelve  Apostles  to  the  Knightwood  Oak, 
or  a  patch  of  gorse  from  Picket  Post  to 
Stony  Cross,  that  I  do  not  know  as  well 
as  I  know  the  friends  round  me  to-night. 
I  was  born  in  the  forest,  and  may  I  live 
and  die  and  be  buried  here.  I  have  just 
come  back  from  seeing  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  Europe ;  yet,  without  blushing 
for  my  want  of  poetry,  I  will  confess  that 
the  awful  grandeur  of  those  snow-clad 
mountains  did  not  touch  my  heart  so 
deeply  as  our  beechen  glades  and  prim- 
rose-carpeted bottoms  close  at  home." 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause  after 
Rorie's  speech  that  made  all  the  orchids 
shiver,  and  nearly  annihilated  a  thirty- 
guinea  Odontglossum  Yexillarium.  His 
talk  about  the  forest,  irrelevant  as  it  might 
be,  went  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring landowners.  But,  by-and-by,  in 
the  drawing-room,  when  he  rejoined  his 
cousin,  he  found  that  fastidious  young 
lady  by  no  means  complimentary. 

"  Your  speech  would  have  been  capital 
half  a  century  ago,  Rorie,"  she  said,  "  and 
you  don't  arra — arra — as  poor  papa  does, 
which  is  something  to  be  thankful  for; 
but  all  that  talk  about  the  forest  seemed 
to  me  an  anachronism.     People  are  not 


rooted  in  their  native  soil  nowadays,  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  old  stage-coach 
times,  when  it  was  a  long  day's  journey  to 
London.  One  might  as  well  be  a  vegetable 
at  once  if  one  is  to  be  pinned  down  to  one 
particular  spot  of  earth.  Why,  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  innocent  of 
irreverence,  for  she  meant  certain  ancient 
oaks  so  named,  "see  as  much  of  life  as 
your  fine  old  English  gentleman.  Men 
have  wider  ideas  nowadays.  The  world 
is  hardly  big  enough  for  ambition." 

"I  would  rather  live  in  a  field,  and 
strike  my  roots  deep  down  like  one  of 
those  trees,  than  be  a  homeless  nomad 
with  a  world-wide  ambition,"  answered 
Rorie.     "  I  have  a  passion  for  home." 

"  Then  I  wonder  you  spend  so  little 
time  in  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  a  home  inside  four 
walls.  The  forest  is  my  home,  and  Briar- 
wood  is  no  dearer  to  me  than  any  other 
spot  in  it." 

"Not  so  dear  as  the  Abbey  House, 
perhaps  ?  " 

"Well,  no.  I  confess  that  fine  old 
Tudor  mansion  pleases  me  better  than 
this  abode  of  straight  lines  and  French 
windows,  plate-glass  and  gilt  mouldings." 

They  sat  side  by  side  upon  the  amber 
ottoman,  Rorie  with  Mabel's  blue  feather 
fan  in  his  hand,  twirling  and  twisting  it 
as  he  talked,  and  doing  more  damage 
to  that  elegant  article  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  than  a  twelvemonth's  legitimate 
usage  would  have  done.  People  look- 
ing at  the  pretty  pair,  smiled  sig- 
nificantly, and  concluded  that  it  would  be 
a  match,  and  went  home  and  told  less 
privileged  people  about  the  evident  attach- 
ment between  the  duke's  daughter  and 
the  young  commoner.  But  Rorie  was  not 
strongly  drawn  towards  his  cousin  this 
evening.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  was 
growing  more  and  more  of  a  paragon,  and 
he  hated  paragons. 

She  played  presently,  and  afterwards 
sang  some  French  chansons.  Both  play- 
ing and  singing  were  perfect  of  their  kind. 
Rorie  did  not  understand  Chopin,  and 
thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unneces- 
sary hopping  about  the  piano  in  that  sort 
of  thing — nothing  concrete,  or  that  came 
to  a  focus ;  a  succession  of  airy  meander- 
ings,  a  fairy  dance  in  the  treble,  a  goblin 
hunt  in  the  bass.  But  the  French  chansons, 
the  dainty  little  melodies  with  words  of 
infantine  innocence,  all  about  leaves  and 
buds,  and  birds'-nests  and  butterflies, 
pleased  him  infinitely.     He  hung  over  the 
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piano  with  an  enraptured  air ;  and  again  his 
friends  made  note  of  his  subjugation,  and 
registered  the  fact  for  future  discussion. 

CHAPTER  V.   HOW  SHE  TOOK  THE  NEWS. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  Tempest 
carriage  drove  through  the  dark  rhododen- 
dron shrubberies  up  to  the  old  Tudor 
porch.  There  was  a  great  pile  of  logs 
burning  in  the  hall,  giving  the  home-comers 
cheery  welcome.  There  was  an  antique 
silver  spirit-  stand ,  with  its  accompaniments, 
on  one  little  table  for  the  squire,  and  there 
was  another  little  table  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hearth  for  Mrs.  Tempest,  with 
a  dainty  tea-service  sparkling  and  shining 
in  the  red  glow. 

A  glance  at  these  arrangements  would 
have  told  you  that  there  were  old  servants 
at  the  Abbey  House,  servants  who  knew 
their  master's  and  mistress's  ways,  and  for 
whom  service  was  more  or  less  a  labour  of 
love. 

"  How  nice  !  "  said  the  lady,  with  a  con- 
tented sigh.  "  Pauline  has  thought  of  my 
cup  of  tea." 

"And  Forbes  has  not  forgotten  my 
soda-water,"  remarked  the  squire. 

He  said  nothing  about  the  brandy,  which 
he  was  pouring  into  the  tall  glass  with  a 
liberal  hand. 

Pauline  came  to  take  off  her  mistress's 
cloak,  and  was  praised  for  her  thoughtful- 
ness  about  the  tea,  and  then  dismissed  for 
the  night. 

The  squire  liked  to  stretch  his  legs 
before  his  own  fireside  after  dining  out; 
and  with  the  squire,  as  with  Mr.  Squeers,  the 
leg-stretching  process  involved  the  leisurely 
consumption  of  a  good  deal  of  brandy  and 
water. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tempest  talked  over  the 
Briarwood  dinner-party,  and  arrived — with 
perfect  good  -  nature — at  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  been  a  failure. 

"The  dinner  was  excellent,"  said  the 
squire,  "but  the  wine  went  round  too  slow ; 
my  glasses  were  empty  half  the  time. 
That's  always  the  way  where  you've  a 
woman  at  the  helm.  She  won't  put  out 
enough  wine,  and  she  won't  trust  her  ser- 
vants with  the  keys  of  her  cellar." 

"  The  dresses  were  lovely,"  said  Mrs. 
Tempest,  "but  everyone  looked  bored. 
How  did  you  like  my  dress,  Edward  ?  I 
think  it's  rather  good  style.  Theodore  will 
charge  me  horribly  for  it,  I  daresay." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  your  dress, 
Pam,  but  you  were  the  prettiest  woman  in 
the  room." 


"  Oh  Edward,  at  my  age !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Tempest,  with  a  pleased  look,  "  when 
there  was  that  lovely  Lady  Mabel  Ash- 
bourne." 

"  Do  you  call  her  lovely  ? — I  don't.  Lips 
too  thin  ;  waist  too  slim ;  too  much  blood, 
and  too  little  bone." 

"  Oh,  but  surely,  Edward,  she  is  grace 
itself ;  quite  an  ethereal  creature.  If  Violet 
had  more  of  that  refined  air " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Vixen  is  worth  twenty 
such  fine-drawn  misses.  Lady  Mabel  has 
been  spoiled  by  over-training." 

"  Roderick  is  evidently  in  love  with 
her,"  suggested  Mrs.  Tempest,  pouring  out 
another  cup  of  tea. 

The  clocks  had  just  struck  two,  the 
household  was  at  rest,  the  logs  blazed  and 
cracked  merrily,  the  red  light  shining  on 
those  mail-clad  effigies  in  the  corners, 
lighting  up  helm  and  hauberk,  glancing 
on  greaves  and  gauntlets.  It  was  an  hour 
of  repose  and  gossip  which  the  squire 
dearly  loved. 

Hush  !  what  is  this  creeping  softly  down 
the  old  oak  staircase?  A  slender  white 
figure  with  cloudy  hair ;  a  small  pale  face, 
and  two  dark  eyes  shining  with  excite- 
ment ;  little  feet  in  black  velvet  slippers, 
tripping  lightly  upon  the  polished  oak. 

Is  it  a  ghost  ?  No  ;  ghosts  are  noiseless, 
and  those  little  shppers  descend  from  stair 
to  stair  with  a  gentle  pit-a-pit. 

"  Bless  my  soul  and  body !  "  cried  the 
squire,  "  what's  this  ?  " 

A  gush  of  girlish  laughter  was  his  only 
answer. 

"  Vixen ! " 

"  Did  you  take  me  for  a  ghost,  papa  ?  " 
cried  Violet,  descending  the  last  five  stairs 
with  a  flying  leap,  and  then  bounding  across 
the  hall,  to  perch,  light  as  a  bird,  upon  her 
father's  knee.  "  Did  I  really  frighten  you  ? 
Did  you  think  the  good  old  Abbey  House 
was  going  to  set  up  a  family  ghost;  a 
white  lady,  with  a  dismal  history  of  a 
broken  heart  ?  You  darling  papa !  I  hope 
yon  took  me  for  a  ghost !  " 

"  "Well,  upon  my  word,  you  know.  Vixen, 
I  was  just  the  least  bit  staggered.  Your 
little  white  figure  looked  like  something 
uncanny  against  the  black  oak  balustrades, 
half  in  light,  half  in  shadow." 

"How  nice  !"  exclaimed  Violet. 

"But,  my  dear  Violet,  what  can  have 
induced  you  to  come  downstairs  at  such 
an  hour  ? "  said  Mrs.  Tempest,  in  an 
aggrieved  voice. 

"I  want  to  hear  all  about  the  party, 
mamma,"  answered  Vixen  coaxingly.  "  Do 
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you  think  I  could  sleep  a  wink  on  the 
night  of  Rorie's  coming  of  age  ?  I  heard 
the  joy-bells  ringing  in  my  ears  all 
night." 

"  That  was  very  ridiculous,"  said  Mrs. 
Tempest,  "  for  there  were  no  joy-bells 
after  eleven  o'clock  yesterday." 

"  But  they  rang  all  the  same,  mamma. 
It  was  no  use  burying  my  head  in  the 
pillows ;  those  bells  only  rang  the  louder. 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  dell,  Rorie's  come 
of  age  ;  ding-dong,  dell,  Rorie's  twenty- 
one.  Then  I  thought  of  the  speeches 
that  would  be  made,  and  I  fancied  I 
could  hear  Rorie  speaking.  Did  he  make 
a  good  speech,  papa  ?  " 

"  Capital,  Yix  ;  the  only  one  that  was 
worth  hearing." 

"  I  am  so  glad  !  And  did  he  look  hand- 
some while  he  was  speaking  ?  I  think  the 
Swiss  sunshine  has  rather  over- cooked 
him,  you  know ;  but  he  is  not  unbe- 
comingly brown."  - 

"  He  looked  as  handsome  a  young 
fellow  as  you  need  wish  to  set  eyes  on." 

"My  dear  Edward,"  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Tempest,  languidly,  "  do  you  think  it  is 
quite  wise  of  you  to  encourage  Violet  in 
that  kind  of  talk  ?  " 

"  Why  should  she  not  talk  of  him  ?  She 
never  had  a  brother,  and  he  stands  in  the 
place  of  one  to  her.  Isn't  Rorie  the  same 
to  you  as  an  elder  brother,  Vix  ?  " 

The  girl's  head  was  on  her  father's 
shoulder,  one  slim  arm  round  his  neck, 
her  face  hidden  against  the  squire's  coat- 
collar.  He  could  not  see  the  deep  warm 
blush  that  dyed  his  daughter's  cheek  at 
this  home  question. 

"I  don't  quite  know  what  an  elder 
brother  would  be  like,  papa.  But  I'm 
very  fond  of  Rorie — when  he's  nice,  and 
comes  to  see  us  before  anyone  else,  as  he 
did  to-day." 

"  And  when  he  stays  away  ?  " 

"  Oh,  then  I  hate  him  awfully,"  ex- 
claimed Vixen,  with  such  energy  that  the 
slender  figure  trembled  faintly  as  she 
spoke.  "  But  tell  me  all  about  the  party, 
mamma.  Your  dress  was  quite  the  prettiest, 
I  am  sure  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  certain  of  that,  Violet,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Tempest  with  grave  delibe- 
ration, as  if  the  question  were  far  too 
serious  to  be  answered  lightly.  "  There  was 
a  cream-coloured  silk,  with  silver  bullion 
fringe,  that  was  very  striking.  As  a  rule, 
I  detest  gold  or  silver  trimmings  ;  but  this 
was  really  elegant.  It  had  an  effect  like 
moonlight." 


"Was  that  Lady  Mabel  Ashbourne's 
dress  ?  "  asked  Vixen,  eagerly. 

"  1^0  ;  Lady  Mabel  wore  blue  gauze — 
the  very  palest  blue,  all  puffings  and 
ruchings — like  a  cloud." 

"  Oh  mamma  !  the  clouds  have  no 
puffings  and  ruchings." 

"  My  dear,  I  mean  the  general  effect — a 
sort  of  shadowiness,  which  suits  Lady 
Mabel's  ethereal  style." 

"  Ethereal !  "  repeated  Violet  thought- 
fully ;  "  you  seem  to  admire  her  very  much, 
mamma." 

"Everybody  admires  her,  my  dear." 

"  Because  she  is  a  duke's  only  daughter." 

"  'No ;  because  she  ia  very  lovely,  and 
extremely  elegant,  and  most  accomplished. 
She  played  and  sang  beautifully  to-night." 

"  What  did  she  play,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Chopin  !  " 

"  Did  she  !  "  cried  Vixen.  "  Then  I  pity 
her.  Yes,  even  if  she  were  my  worst 
enemy  I  should  still  pity  her." 

"People  who  are  fond  of  music  don't 
mind  difficulties,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest. 

"  Don't  they  ?  Then  I  suppose  I'm  not 
fond  of  it,  because  I  shirk  my  practice.  But 
I  should  be  very  fond  of  music  if  I  could 
grind  it  on  a  barrel-organ." 

"Oh  Violet,  when  will  you  be  like 
Lady  Mabel  Ashbourne  ?  " 

"Never,  I  devoutly  hope,"  said  the 
squire. 

Here  the  squire  gave  his  daughter  a 
hug  which  might  mean  anything. 

"Never,  mamma,"  answered  Violet  with 
conviction.  "*'  First  and  foremost,  I  never 
can  be  lovely,  because  I  have  red  hair  and 
a  wide  mouth.  Secondly,  I  can  never  be 
elegant — much  less  ethereal — because  it 
isn't  in  me.  Thirdly,  I  shall  never  be 
accomplished,  for  poor  Miss  McCroke  is 
always  giving  me  up  as  the  baddest  lot  in 
the  way  of  pupils  that  ever  came  in  her 
way." 

"  If  you  persist  in  talking  in  that 
horrible  way,  Violet " 

"  Let  her  talk  as  she  likes,  Pam,"  said 
the  fond  father.  "I  won't  have  her 
bitted  too  heavily." 

Mrs.  Tempest  gave  her  gentle  sigh  of 
resignation.  The  squire  was  all  that  is 
dear  and  good  as  husband  and  father,  but 
refinement  was  out  of  his  line. 

"  Do  go  on  about  the  party,  mamma. 
Did  Rorie  seem  to  enjoy  himself  very 
much  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  He  was  very  devoted  to 
his  cousin  all  the  evening.  I  believe  they 
are  engaged  to  be  married." 
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"  Mamma  !  "  exclaimed  Yixen,  starting 
up  from  her  reclining  attitude  upon  her 
father's  shoulder,  and  looking  intently  at 
the  speaker ;  "  Eorie  engaged  to  Lady 
Mabel  Ashbourne  !  " 

"  So  I  am  told,"  replied  Mrs.  Tempest. 
"  It  will  be  a  splendid  match  for  him." 

The  pretty  chestnut  head  dropped  back 
into  its  old  place  upon  the  squire's 
shoulder,  and  Violet  answered  never  a 
word. 

"  Past  two  o'clock,"  cried  her  mother. 
"  This  is  really  too  dreadful.  Come, 
Violet,  you  and  I  must  go  upstairs  at  any 
rate." 

"We'll  all  go,"  said  the  squire,  finishing 
his  second  brandy-and-soda. 

So  they  all  three  went  upstairs  together. 
Vixen  had  grown  suddenly  silent  and 
sleepy.  She  yawned  dolefully,  and  kissed 
her  mother  and  father  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  without  a  word ;  and  then  scudded 
off,  swift  as  a  scared  rabbit,  to  her  own 
room. 

"  God  bless  her!  "  exclaimed  the  squire; 
"she  grows  prettier  and  more  winning 
every  day." 

"  If  her  mouth  were  only  a  little 
smaller,"  sighed  Mrs.  Tempest. 

"  It's  the  prettiest  mouth  I  ever  saw 
upon  woman — bar  one,"  said  the  squire. 

What  was  Vixen  doing  while  the  fond 
father  was  praising  her  ? 

She  had  locked  her  door,  and  thrown 
herself  face  downwards  on  the  carpet,  and 
was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Rorie  was  going  to  be  married.  Her 
little  kingdom  had  been  overturned  by  a 
revolution,  her  little  world  had  crumbled 
all  to  pieces.  Till  to-night  she  had  been 
a  queen  in  her  own  mind,  and  her  king- 
dom had  been  Rorie,  her  subjects  had 
begun  and  ended  in  Rorie.  All  was  over. 
He  belonged  to  someone  else.  She  could 
never  tyrannise  over  him  again — never 
Bcold  him,  and  abuse  him,  and  ridicule  him 
any  more.     He  was  her  Rorie  no  longer. 

Had  she  ever  thought  that  a  time  might 
come  when  he  would  be  something  more 
to  her  than  playfellow  and  friend  ?  No, 
never.  The  young  bright  mind  was  too 
childishly  simple  for  any  such  foresight  or 
calculation.  She  had  only  thought  that 
he  was  in  somewise  her  property,  and 
would  be  so  till  the  end  of  both  their 
lives.  He  was  hers,  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  her,  and  she  thought  him  a  rather 
absurd  young  fellow,  and  looked  down 
upon  him  from  the  altitude  of  her  childish 
womanliness. 


And  now  he  was  gone.  The  earth  had 
opened  all  at  once  and  swallowed  him,  like 
that  prophetic  gentleman  in  the  Greek 
play  whose  name  she  could  never  re- 
member— chariot  and  horses  and  all. 
He  belonged  henceforth  to  Lady  Mabel 
Ashbourne.  She  could  never  be  rude  to 
him  any  more.  She  could  not  take  such 
a  liberty  with  another  young  lady's  lover. 

"And  to  think  that  he  should  never 
have  told  me  he  was  going  to  bo  engaged 
to  her,"  she  said.  "He  must  have  been 
fond  of  her  from  the  very  beginning  ;  and 
he  never  said  a  word  ;  and  he  let  me  think 
he  rather  liked  me — or  at  least  tolerated 
me.  And  how  could  he  like  two  people 
who  are  the  very  antipodes  of  each  other  ? 
If  he  is  fond  of  her  he  must  detest  me.  If 
he  respects  her  he  must  despise  me." 

The  thought  of  such  treachery  rankled 
deep  in  the  young  warm  heart.  Vixen 
started  up  to  her  feet,  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  firelit  room,  with  clenched 
fists,  like  a  young  fury.  The  light  chestnut 
tresses  should  have  been  Medusa's  snakes 
to  have  harmonised  with  that  set  white  face. 
God  had  given  Violet  Tempest  a  heart  to 
feel  deeply,  too  deeply  for  perfect  peace, 
or  that  angelic  softness  which  seems  to  us 
most  worthy  in  woman — the  power  to 
suffer  and  be  patient. 


METROPOLITAN  GIPSTRIES. 


Mk.  George  Borkow,  an  expert  in 
many  languages  little  known  to  the 
world  generally,  and  a  writer  of  much 
originality  and  graphic  power,  has  told 
us  more  about  that  strange  people  the 
Gipsies  than  any  other  of  our  authors, 
and  has  familiarised  readers  with  a  voca- 
bulary supposed  to  have  had  its  root  in 
the  venerable  Sanscrit  of  India,  modified 
but  not  hidden  by  the  introduction  of 
other  words  from  various  nations.  Into 
the  history,  tongue,  vagabond  habits,  occu- 
pations, manners  and  customs  of  these 
people,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  here ; 
but  there  is  available  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  gipsydom  in  our 
very  midst,  in  the  greatest  city  of  the 
busiest  country  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Borrow's  Lalo-Lal,  or  English  Gipsy  Lan- 
guage, as  part  of  an  interesting  budget 
of  information,  gives  us  an  account  of 
two  metropolitan  gipsyries — spots  where 
gipsies  have  pitched  their  camp. 

There  is  a  reason  why  we  shall  refrain 
from  naming  the  exact  locality  of  these 
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encampments.  Vacant  pieces  of  ground, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great 
metropolis,  are  becoming  rapidly  built 
upon ;  city  men's  villas,  and  rows  of 
neat  workmen's  houses,  spring  up  on  all 
sides ;  the  gipsy  receives  a  hint  that  he 
must  move  off,  and  promptly  acts  upon  the 
hint.  The  present  dwellers  in  the  newly- 
built  residences  do  not  like  to  hear  their  dis- 
trict spoken  of  as  a  haunt  for  gipsies,  and 
this  feeling  is  deserving  of  some  considera- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  gipsyry  is  in  the 
south-west  suburbs,  the  other  in  the  north- 
west— both  being  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  railways,  new  roads,  and  clusters 
of  new  dwellings.  We  will  adopt  Mr. 
Sorrow's  form,  and  speak  of  each  gipsyry 
in  the  present  tense,  without  noticing  in 
detail  the  changes  which  every  year — ^nay, 
every  month — is  bringing  about. 

The  south-western  gipsyry,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thames,  is 
spread  over  a  piece  of  open  ground  two 
acres  or  so  in  extent.  It  is  nearly 
deserted  in  summer  and  autumn :  the 
gipsies  at  those  seasons  migrating  to  races, 
fairs,  sea-side  resorts,  and  other  places 
where  a  little  money  can  be  made  by 
donkey-riding,  fortune-telling,  and  "  three 
throws  a  penny,"  or  else  hop-picking  in 
Kent.  As  winter  comes  on,  the  dark- 
visaged  tribe  return  to  the  gipsyry,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  tents  and  caravans — 
chiefly  the  former.  The  men  chiefly  employ 
themselves  daring  the  day  in  "  chinning  the 
cost,"  that  is,  making  skewers  for  butchers' 
use ;  also  in  making  clothes'  pegs,  in 
basket-making,  and  tinkering  old  kettles 
and  saucepans.  The  women  stroll  about 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
suburbs,  telling  fortunes  to  silly  servant- 
girls,  and  other  silly  people  who  are  not 
servants,  and  occasionally  perpetrating 
little  cheateries  which,  if  found  out,  call 
for  the  intervention  of  the  police  magis- 
trate. The  children  play  about,  and  beg 
halfpence  from  passers-by. 

The  tents  are  obtong  and  simple.  Rods 
are  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  bent  over  to 
form  a  sort  of  waggon-shaped  roof,  tied 
together  by  strings,  and  covered  with 
coarse  brown  cloths  pinned  or  skewered 
together,  and  pegged  to  the  ground.  A 
narrow  trench  is  cut  around  to  prevent 
rain-water  from  flowing  into  the  tent. 
The  tent  differs  little  from  an  Indian 
wigwam,  except  in  being  covered  with 
cloth  instead  of  bark.  Sitting  cross- 
legged  is  the  order  of  the  day,  there 
being  neither  cliairs  nor  stools;    and  as 


tables  are  as  scarce  as  chairs,  the  meals 
are  spread  on  the  ground,  perhaps  with  a 
cloth  for  a  little  approach  to  tidiness. 
Pots,  pans,  platters,  and  trencbers  are 
pretty  abundant ;  knives  and  horn  spoons 
are  used,  bat  seldom  a  fork.  A  kind  of 
brazier  forms  the  fireplace,  with  a  crook 
and  a  kettle  for  cooking.  A  pail  and  a  water- 
cask,  a  box  or  two  for  clothes,  and  blankets 
to  serve  as  bedding  and  bed-clothes,  nearly 
fill  up  the  list  of  goods  and  chattels. 

The  caravans — keri-vardo,  or  waggon- 
houses — are  on  four  wheels,  drawn  each  by 
one  horse  or  two  donkeys.  The  general 
dimensions  may  be  taken  at  about  twelve 
feet  by  six,  and  six  feet  high  above  the 
floor  or  platform.  There  are  two  sleeping 
berths  at  the  farther  end,  one  above  the 
other,  as  on  shipboard,  with  a  curtain 
ranning  on  rod-rings  as  a  screen.  A 
small  glazed  window  on  each  side  admits 
daylight.  A  stove  is  placed  jast  within 
the  door,  the  smoke  from  which  is  carried 
off  by  a  metal  chimney  or  pipe  through 
the  roof  of  the  domicile.  Some  of  these 
caravans  manifest  a  slight  attempt  at 
smartness  in  the  interior ;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  dirty  and  squalid. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  average  daily  life 
of  the  tribe  in  this  gipsyry,  we  are  told 
that  the  people  take  two  meals  a  day :  a 
breakfast  of  tea,  bi'ead,  butter,  and  cheese ; 
and  a  supper  of  tea,  with  some  kind  of 
stew.  A  mid- day  meal  is  a  more  uncertain 
and  outdoor  affair.  On  some  occasions, 
for  lack  of  better,  a  tea  or  soup  is  made 
from  the  tender  leaves  of  a  kind  of  nettle 
— called  by  the  sonorous  name  of  dandic 
mengreskie  zimmen,  "  broth  from  the 
stinging  things." 

These  gipsies  are  of  various  tribes,  of 
sub-tribes,  of  which  three  are  called  in 
their  own  language  Parruns,  Chumo- 
mescroes,  and  Vardomescroes  ;  Lee, 
Boswell,  and  Cooper,  well-known  sur- 
names, are  the  English  equivalents  for 
these  oddly-sounding  tribal  names.  The 
men  are  well-made  and  active,  somewhat 
below  the  middle  height,  with  dark  com- 
plexions, bright  eyes,  and  garments  not 
remarkable  for  soundness  or  cleanliness. 
The  women  are  wild-looking,  often  hand- 
some, and  have  expressive  eyes — expres- 
sive of  mischief  not  uufrequently. 

Mr.  Borrow  conversed  with  one  old 
woman  in  the  encampment,  who  occupied 
a  tent  by  herself.  On  talking  to  her  in 
Romany  or  Rommany — the  gipsy  name 
for  their  language — he  found  that  she  was, 
or  had  been,  the  wife  of  Jack  Cooper,  a 
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noted  gipsy  pugilist,  whose  fist  was  the 
terror  of  all  except  the  most  resolute  prize- 
fighters ;  he  quitted  his  wife,  took  up  with 
a  Jezebel,  got  into  trouble,  emigrated  to 
Australia,  and  taught  the  gold-diggers  the 
noble  art  of  blackening  eyes  and  bruising 
noses.  Another  speciality  in  the  camp  was 
a  small  neat  caravan,  belonging  to  a  lone 
woman  of  a  very  different  character.  She 
was  considerably  above  the  middle  height, 
powerfully  but  gracefully  made,  and 
about  thirty- seven  years  of  age ;  her  face 
oval,  and  of  a  dark  olive  hue  ;  nose 
Grecian ;  cheek-bone  rather  high  ;  eyes 
somewhat  sunken,  but  of  a  lustrous  black  ; 
mouth  small,  and  teeth  white  as  ivory. 
"  Upon  the  whole,  her  face  is  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  but  the  expression  is  evil — evil 
to  a  degree.  Who  she  is  no  one  exactly 
knows,  nor  what  is  her  name,  nor  whether 
she  is  a  single  woman,  wife,  or  widow." 
Some  believed  her  to  be  a  foreign  gipsy ; 
some  Scotch,  from  the  Yetholm  district ; 
but  !Mr.  Borrow  pronounced  her  accent  to 
be  genuine  English.  "  "What  strikes  one 
as  most  singular  is  the  power  she  possesses 
of  appearing  in  various  characters — all 
Romany  ones,  it  is  true — but  so  different 
as  seemingly  to  require  three  distinct 
females  of  the  race  to  enact  them.  Some- 
times she  is  the  staid,  quiet,  respectable 
gipsy ;  sometimes  the  forward  and  im- 
pudent ;  sometimes  the  awful  and  sublime." 
At  Fairlop  Fair,  as  it  was  previous  to 
recent  changes,  she  would  appear  in  a  red 
cloak  and  a  large  beaver  hat,  telling  for- 
tunes to  the  rough  and  the  ignorant,  and 
showing  a  fearful  power  of  voluble  scur- 
rility to  any  and  all  who  attempted  prac- 
tical jokes  with  her  ;  while  at  Goodwood 
Races  she  would  appear  in  a  beautiful 
half-riding  dress,  her  hair  fantastically 
plaited  and  adorned  with  mock  pearls, 
and  her  voice,  in  insinuating  tones,  telling 
fortunes  to  countesses.  Mr.  Borrow  talked 
to  her,  but  failed  to  make  her  out,  and 
dismisses  her  as  "a  dark,  mysterious, 
beautiful,  and  terrible  creature." 

Besides  the  true  gipsies,  the  encamp- 
ment affords  a  home  for  other  vagrant 
people  on  whom  the  rent-collector  never 
calls.  One  set  Mr.  Borrow  believes  to 
be  the  descendants  of  rogues  and  outcasts 
who  roamed  about  England  even  before 
the  gipsies  were  known  in  the  land ;  in 
many  cases  ferocious,  depraved,  and  re- 
pulsive, with  coarse  vulgar  features,  and 
complexions  (when  visible  underneath  a 
layer  of  dirt  and  grease)  of  a  Saxon  and 
not  a  southern  hue.     They  talk  frowsy 


English,  cant  or  slang,  and  a  little  Romany. 
Their  tents  and  caravans  are  worse  than 
those  of  the  gipsies,  and  much  dirtier. 
The  men  employ  themselves  in  tinkering 
and  small  rough  metal- work,  rather  than 
in  the  woodwork  of  the  gipsies ;  while  the 
women  tramp  about,  sell  trifles  which  the 
men  have  made,  and  engage  in  petty  transac- 
tions of  doubtful  honesty.  The  real  gipsies 
hold  these  people  in  contempt,  calling  them 
choredoes,  or  chorodies — "  poor  miserable 
creatures."  Mr.  Borrow  mentions,  as  a 
fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  words  almost 
identical  with  these  in  sound  and  meaning 
are  met  with  both  in  the  Sanscrit  and 
the  Hebrew  languages. 

Another  group  of  temporary  dwellers 
at  this  singular  spot  are  the  house-on- 
wheels  people,  the  itinerant  shopkeepers 
whose  shop  consists  of  a  caravan  almost 
hidden  on  the  exterior  by  an  array  of 
rush-chairs,  mats,  rugs,  mops,  brooms, 
brushes,  pots,  pans,  kettles,  and  other 
household  utensils.  The  group  is  a  little 
better  than  the  one  just  noticed,  but  coarse 
and  low.  The  real  gipsies  call  them 
koramengre — "  fellows  who  cry  out " — in 
allusion  to  their  shouting  or  announcing 
the  wares  they  have  to  sell.  There  is  a 
Hebrew  word  nearly  like  thia  in  sound 
and  meaning. 

One  more  body  of  sojourners,  Irish  by 
nationality,  are  held  in  great  contempt  by 
the  gipsies ;  a  contempt,  however,  which 
appears  to  be  reciprocated.  The  desig- 
nation applied  to  them,  hindity-mengre — 
"  dirty  people,"  is  certainly  not  compli- 
mentary. The  men  employ  themselves 
in  tinkering ;  they  are  also  expert  in 
making,  out  of  old  brass  buttons,  the 
showy  rings  used  by  ring- droppers.  The 
women  are  cunning  practisera  of  the 
ring-dropping  cheat,  and  also  dispose  of 
the  rings — warranted,  of  course,  to  be 
pure  gold  —  to  credulous  servant-girls 
and  credulous  people  generally.  Mr. 
Borrow  describes  a  hardy  old  tramp  of 
this  fraternity  who'  learned  his  letters 
from  a  hedge-schoolmaster  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  fought  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  roamed  about  Ireland 
as  a  travelling  tinker,  came  to  England, 
learned  to  fabricate  small  cheap  articles  of 
metal- work  at  Birmingham,  trudged  about 
from  county  to  county  selling  his  petty 
metal  wares  and  trinkets,  and  at  length 
came  to  the  encampment  of  wanderers 
as  a  nearly  worn-out  veteran. 

The  other  gipsyry,  which  we  have  said 
is  in  the  north-west  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
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polis,  is  much  farther  from  the  Thames, 
and  comparatively  a  short  distance  from  a 
very  well-to-do  and  fashionable  locality. 
Many  low,  uncouth-looking  sheds  are  here- 
abouts, fall  of  coarse  chimney-pots,  flower- 
pots, pantiles,  and  other  articles  made  of 
coarse  clay.  At  one  spot  is  a  bit  of  ground 
free  from  permanent  buildings  of  any 
kind,  but  occupied  with  crazy  old  cara- 
vans. "  Dark  men,  witch-like  women,  and 
yellow-faced  children  are  at  the  doors  of 
the  caravans,  or  wending  their  way  through 
the  narrow  spaces  left  for  transit  between 
the  vehicles." 

The  gipsies  have  not  failed  to  devise 
an  expressive  name  for  this  spot,  Koro- 
mengreskoe — "the  place  of  the  fellows  who 
make  pots."  On  each  and  every  side  **  it 
is  a  neighbourhood  of  transition,  of  brick- 
fields, open  spaces,  poor  streets  inhabited 
by  low-grade  artisans,  isolated  houses, 
sites  of  intended  tenements,  or  sites  of 
tenements  which  have  been  pulled  down. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  chaos,  where  there  is 
no  order  and  no  regularity,  where  there  is 
nothing  durable  or  intended  to  be  durable ; 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  within 
a  few  years  order  and  beauty  itself  will 
be  found  here — that  the  misery,  squalid- 
ness,  and  meanness  will  have  disappeared." 
At  present,  however,  it  is  quite  the  kind 
of  place  to  please  the  gipsies  and  wander- 
ing people,  who  find  many  spots  within  its 
bounds  where  they  can  squat  and  settle, 
or  take  up  their  quarters  for  a  night  or 
two,  without  much  risk  of  being  inter- 
fered with.  Here  their  tents,  cars,  and 
caravans  may  be  seen  amidst  ruins,  half- 
raised  walls,  and  patches  of  unenclosed 
ground.  Some  of  the  men  are  horse- 
dealers,  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
cheateries  which  so  much  disfigure  the 
lower  grades  of  that  occupation. 

These  gipsies  will  pass  away  as  the 
house-speculator  and  the  builder  invade  the 
localities ;  but  the  gipsies  and  wanderers 
have  probably  got  an  eye  to  other  spots 
when  the  necessity  for  removal  arrives. 

"We  may  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
expressive  names  used  by  these  remarkable 
people — names  in  many  instances  trace- 
able to  very  ancient  languages — that  the 
English  towns  and  counties  are  known  to 
them,  when  speaking  among  themselves, 
by  designations  having  quite  an  outlandish 
look,  but  denoting  something  or  other  cha- 
racteristic of  the  several  localities.  Many 
of  the  names  are  rather  long,  though  few 
equalling  in  length  Bitcheno-padlen-gres- 
key  tem,  "  transported  fellows'  country," 


meaning  Botany  Bay — as  it  was,  not  as  it 
is.  Mr.  Borrow  gives  the  Romany  names 
which  denote  that  Hampshire  is  "the 
swineherd's  country ;  "  Sussex,  "  the  shep- 
herd's country;"  Northumberland,  "the 
big  fellows'  country ;  "  Staffordshire,  "  the 
potmakers'  country;"  Yorkshire,  "the 
pudding-eaters'  country;"  Ireland,  "the 
dirty  fellows'  country ;  "  York,  "  the  great 
church  town  ;  "  Northampton,  "  the  shoe- 
makers' town ; "  Dudley,  "  the  dog-fanciers' 
town;"  Horncastle,  "the  horsedealers* 
town ; "  and  so  on. 

The  peculiar  relation  which  gipsies  bear 
to  society  in  general,  and  to  the  advancing 
phases  of  civilisation,  has  been  well  set 
forth  by  the  erudite  author  of  an  article 
in  The  Quarterly  Review  (July,  1878, 
No.  309),  On  the  Origin  and  "Wanderings 
of  the  Gipsies.  He  first  treats  of  the 
cumulative  evidence  in  support  of  an 
opinion  now  widely  held  by  an  increasing 
number  of  learned  investigators,  that  the 
gipsies  were  originally  the  Jats  of  the 
Indus  "Valley — a  tribe  which  to  this  day 
stands  out  apart  from  the  Hindoos  near 
them  in  striking  peculiarities ;  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  absence  of  all  religion : 
Buddha,  Brahma,  and  Mahomet  being 
alike  ignored  by  them.  Another  point 
is  that  the  Jats,  like  the  gipsies,  are 
addicted  to  fortune-telling,  trickeries, 
and  horse- dealing.  The  Jats  were  so 
sorely  oppressed  by  the  Moslem  con- 
querors of  India,  that  a  horde  of  them 
is  supposed  to  have  migrated  westward 
somewhere  about  1000  a.d.  They  passed 
through  Beloochistan  and  Persia  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  later  centuries  wended 
their  way  into  Europe,  grouped  into  com- 
paratively small  communities  at  a  time. 
Speaking  of  the  gipsy  habits  of  life,  the 
reviewer  says  :  "  Amongst  ourselves,  their 
worst  enemies  have  been  railway  com- 
panies, Enclosure  Acts,  and  rural  police- 
In  the  presence  of  these  unrelenting  agents 
of  what  a  French  author  has  called  our 
liberticide  civilisation,  the  tongue  of  the 
Romany  people  becomes  a  half -remembered 
jargon.  But  these  irrepressible  people  die 
out  in  one  direction  only  to  emerge  with 
renewed  vitality  in  another  gipsy  encamp- 
ment." The  two  metropolitan  gipsyries 
we  have  described  will  disappear,  but 
others  will  spring  up  without  doubt. 


THEN   AND   NOW. 

In  tliat  sweet  olden  time  of  May, 
When  all  tlie  chestnuts  were  in  bloom, 
O'ershadowed  was  with  tender  gloom 

The  silence  of  the  long  brown  way. 
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Beyond  the  sLadowed  mosa-grown  wall 
The  laughing  meadows  lay  in  light, 
Half  golden-green,  half  drifts  of  white, 

Around  the  feet  of  oak-trees  tall. 

A  pallid  moon  from  out  the  blue 

Was  hanging,  leaned  above  the  trees. 
Far-gazing  over  distant  seas, 

Yearning  to  lovelier  worlds  she  knew. 

Most  sweetly  tuned  the  hidden  thrush ; 
The  corn-crake  from  the  hollow  near 
Kept  saying  loudly,  "  Summer's  here  !  " 

Across  the  dream -like  noon-tide  hush. 

Then  your  glad  spirit  spoke  to  mine, 
"  The  summer's  here,  and  love  is  ours  ; 
So  crown,  oh  love,  my  soul  with  flowers, 

And  straitly  bind  my  life  to  thine ! " 

With  roses  thrice  I  bound  thy  hands. 
Low  laughing  in  the  shadows  warm  ; 
God  keep  our  love  from  blight  and  harm. 

We  wander  now  in  separate  lands ! 

Deep  shadows  gloom  the  long  brown  way. 
The  thrush  sings  low  from  out  the  green ; 
The  summer  is  less  sweet  I  ween. 

Than  it  was  in  that  olden  May  ! 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

XII.    AND    LAST. 

"  Dolly  !  "  says  Nellie  Rivers,  as,  after 
a  good  rest  and  a  refreshing  "  toilette,"  we 
follow  the  smiling  chambermaid  to  our 
neat  little  salon  overlooking  the  Luxem- 
boTirg  Grardens,  "  isn't  it  nice  to  be  *  some- 
body '  again  ?  " 

And  certainly,  after  having  for  the  last 
three  weeks  forfeited  one's  individuality 
almost  as  completely  as  a  Number  Ninety- 
nine  working  in  his  gang  at  Portland  or 
Dartmoor,  it  is  pleasant  to  resume  one's 
independent  existence,  and  feel  oneself  once 
again  something  more  than  one  of  the 
exceedingly  insignificant  ciphers  which  go 
to  make  up  a  "  parti  de  Gawks."  The 
mere  substitution  of  the  deferential  an- 
nouncement  that  breakfast  attends  us 
if  we  are  ready,  for  the  accustomed 
'*  You  shall  get  kein  brakefass,  you  know, 
Venn  you  shall  not  be  qvick,"  gives  one  at 
first  quite  a  novel  sense  of  dignity.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Neville's  generalship  too,  we  are 
not  in  the  least  tired  with  our  long  night- 
journey,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
we  have  slept  almost  as  comfortably  as  if 
we  had  been  in  bed.  So  we  begin  to  look 
at  life  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view, 
and  prepare  to  enjoy  our  two  or  three  days 
in  Paris  in  quite  another  fashion. 

Here  on  the  "  rive  gauche  "  too,  the 
influence  of  that  terrible  Exhibition,  which 
has  had  such  a  disastrous  effect  upon  hotel 
prices  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  has, 
as  yet,  hardly  made  itself  felt.  Oar  comfort- 
able little  suite  au  premier,  with  their  beau- 
tifully-waxed floors,  their  clean  white  lace 
curtains,  their  bright  mirrors,  their  gay  little 


strips  of  soft  carpet  here  and  there,  and  their 
pleasant  outlook  over  the  sunny  gardens, 
cost,  private  salon  and  all,  considerably  less 
than  our  stuffy  little  attics,  mountain-high, 
in  the  noisy  street  by  the  Western  Station. 
As  for  other  expenses,  we  can  either  take 
our  "  nourishment  "  in  the  salle-a-manger 
downstairs ;  or  we  may,  with  equal  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  monsieur  the  proprietor,  sally 
forth  to  any  one  of  the  neighbouring  res- 
taurants to  which,  if  we  please,  we  can 
"  abonner  "  ourselves  at  a  cost  of  say  twenty 
odd  francs  for  a  dozen  or  so  of  dinners, 
wine  included , 

For  this  first  breakfast,  however,  at  all 
events,  we  mean  to  trust  ourselves  to  the 
resources  of  the  hotel,  and  a  very  pretty 
little  breakfast  they  send  us  up,  I  am  a 
little  astonished,  however,  to  find  that  only 
three  places  have  been  laid,  till  Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne  makes  her  appearance,  and 
with  one  of  her  funny  smiles  explains 
that  Mr.  Neville  has  found  awaiting  him  a 
telegram,  requiring  his  immediate  presence 
in  Downing  Street,  and  that  he  has  gone 
straight  on  by  the  tidal  train.  Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne  says  laughingly,  she  hopes 
he  will  have  a  pleasant  voyage  across  the 
Channel,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will. 
But  the  weather  here  seems  somehow  to 
have  clouded  over,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  by  any  means  so  bright  a  day 
as  the  first  look-out  over  the  gardens  pro- 
mised. However,  we  must  make  the  most 
of  it,  dull  or  fine,  and  though  I  begin  to 
feel  that  I  am  more  tired  than  I  thought  I 
was,  and  to  fancy  that  the  Exhibition  will, 
after  all,  be  rather  a  dull  business,  I 
don't  like  to  say  so,  especially  as  neither 
Nellie  nor  even  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne  appear 
to  have  suffered  in  the  least.  Indeed,  I 
don't  think  I  ever  heard  Miss  Nellie  chatter 
so  fast  as  she  does  all  breakfast-time,  and 
the  old  lady  is  just  as  frisky  as  herself,  and 
laughs  till  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks, 
when  to  some  sadden  question  I  return 
a  perfectly  irrelevant  answer,  and  stand 
confessed — wool-gathering. 

Then,  as  we  leave  the  room  to  get  ready 
for  an  expedition,  the  good  lady  draws  me 
back  a  little,  and,  fumbling  for  a  few 
moments  in  her  pocket,  produces  a  little 
parcel,  neatly  folded  in  superfine  writing- 
paper,  and  sealed  with  a  great  oval  signet, 
which  somehow  I  seem  to  have  seen  before. 

"My  dear,"  she  says,  with  her  most 
serio-comic  aspect,  "a  certain  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  obliged  to  go  off  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  couldn't  disturb  you  at  your 
toilet,  made  me  promise  very  solemnly  to 
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hand  you  this.      Perhaps  you  had  better 
give  me  a  receipt." 

And  with  that  she  places  the  little  parcel 
in  my  astonished  hands,  and  taking  her 
**  receipt  "  in  the  form  of  a  kiss,  bustles  off 
to  her  room,  leaving  me  to  make  the  best 
of  my  way  to  mine,  with  the  mysterious 
parcel  in  my  hand.  Another  minute  and 
the  paper  wrapper  is  removed,  and  a  little 
morocco-case  makes  its  appearance,  with 
the  single  word  "  Giessbach  "  stamped  on 
it  in  small  gold  letters,  and  a  date.  Another, 
and  with  a  breathless  little  gasp  I  have 
pressed  the  spring,  and  there,  on  the  soft 
white  velvet  cushion  inside,  lies — a  little 
cross  of  dark  crystal,  mounted  in  gold. 

Certainly  I  am  one  of  the  worst  tra- 
vellers that  ever  was.  I  have  no  idea 
how  we  made  our  way  from  the  Luxem- 
bourg to  the  Exhibition.  Nellie  vows  that, 
being  deputed,  on  account  of  my  superior 
linguistic  attainments,  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  cocher,  I  bewilder  that  unfor- 
tunate Jehu  by  bidding  him  drive  us  first 
to  Giessbach  and  then  to  Boulogne.  But 
that  I  don't  believe.  All  I  know  is,  that  in 
course  of  time  I  find  myself  passing  a  turn- 
stile, where  a  polite  official  relieves  me  of  a 
ticket,  which,  by  some  occult  process,  has 
got  itself  between  my  fingers,  and  strolling, 
with  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne  and  Nellie,  along 
a  sunny  terrace,  beneath  which  flows  what, 
if  it  be  any  river  at  all  out  of  actual  Dream- 
land, must  of  course  be  the  Seine.  Before 
me  is  a  long  tank,  in  which  are  swimming 
sorrowfully  about  some  half-dozen  or  so 
of  turtles.  Beyond  is  a  long  panelled  wall, 
bearing  a  legend,  each  word  of  which,  if 
words  they  be,  occupies  a  panel  itself,  and 
which  runs  thus : 

Ex  posit  ionos  treic  dedu  Morbi  hau. 

I  am  speculating  dreamily  as  to  what  lan- 
guage this  may  be,  when  I  am  aroused  by 
a  sudden  rush  of  many  feet,  and  an  ener- 
getic voice,  which  I  have  surely  heard 
before,  approaches  rapidly  with  the  an- 
nouncement that — 

"  Zis,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  ze  Ostreic 
Exposition  of  Morbihan,  where  ze  leetel 
eyestares  go  to  school.  I  am  not  a  good 
mattematizian,  and  cannot  tell  you  how 
many  million  bebe  eyestares  zere  shall  be 
learning  to  get  fat  all  at  von  time.  Bot 
you  shall  take  more  interest  in  zem  ven 
zey  shall  be  grown  op ;  so  we  shall  not 
vaste  no  more  time  upon  zem  zis  morning." 

It  is  Figaro  himself — our  never-to-be- 
forgotten  cicerone  of  Versailles !     At  his 


heels  is  a  hurrying  crowd,  perhaps  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  intent 
not  merely  upon  *'  doing "  the  Exhi- 
bition in  the  half- day  that  has  been  set 
apart  in  their  itinerary,  but  in  doing  it 
thoroughly,  from  the  great  towers  of  the 
Trocadero  to  the  gilt  dome  of  the  Invalides. 
How  many  score  miles  they  have  walked 
or  run  already,  it  would  be  difficult,  I 
fancy,  even  for  themselves  to  say ;  though 
the  pace  is  clearly  beginning  to  tell  upon 
some  of  them,  and  even  as  they  pass,  one 
old  lady  absolutely  "  tails  off,"  and,  sinking 
breathless  on  a  bench,  gives  herself  up  in 
calm  despair  to  the  solace  of  a  mighty 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief.  But  Figaro 
himself  has  not  turned  a  hair.  As  for 
stopping,  that,  of  course,  is  out  of 
the  question.  His  little  joke  about  the 
oysters  has  already  carried  him  well  past 
the  "  Exposition  Ostreic,"  and  is  followed, 
without  even  the  intervention  of  a  comma, 
by  a  no  doubt  equally  instructive  comment 
upon  the  next  feature  of  his  route.  The 
affair  is  too  serious,  and  the  pace  too  good, 
for  even  the  laugh  that  in  our  quieter 
progress  always  followed  each  little  sally 
of  the  kind.  Only  one  voice,  which,  oddly 
enough,  seems  even  more  familiar  than 
his  own,  responds  from  the  thickest  of 
the  throng  with  a  cheery  "All  right, 
guv'ner ;  drive  on.  Joseph's  after  yer  !  " 
And  as  the  hundred  and  forty-nine  or  so 
whose  strength  still  holds  out  scuffle  past, 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  well-known  suit 
of  "dittoes,"  and  am  glad  to  think  that 
Checksuit  has,  at  all  events,  escaped  the 
clutches  of  the  outraged  authorities  of  the 
"  P.L.M." 

Then  we  ourselves  follow  a  little  more 
leisurely.  Gradually  the  cloud  of  dust, 
with  which  the  rapid  passage  of  Figaro 
and  his  followers  has  at  first  enveloped 
everything,  clears  away,  and  we  can  see 
about  us.  It  thickens  again  a  little  as  we 
pass  the  two  great  cafes  whose  presence 
announces  our  approach  to  the  grand 
entrance  from  the  Trocadero  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  where  a  passing 
dash  has  evidently  been  made  upon  the 
liquid  refreshments ;  but  long  before  We 
reach  the  broad  open  garden  which  fronts 
the  great  main  buildings  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  they  have  passed  out  of  sight 
and  sound.  The  only  vestige  of  them 
is  an  old  gentleman,  in  a  straw  hat  of 
portentous  dimensions,  and  a  puggaree 
the  "vreight  of  which  alone  must  have 
seriously  handicapped  his  exertions.  I 
noticed    him    at    the     gates     struggling 
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bravely  on,  the  very  last  of  the  party. 
And  now  he  too  has  given  it  np,  and, 
hat  in  hand,  is  swallowing  glass  after  glass 
of  Normandy  cider,  with  a  perseverance 
which  wreathes  the  buxom  countenance 
of  the  gaily-costumed  lady  of  the  counter 
in  approving  smiles. 

Shall  I  give  an  elaborate  description  of 
that  prodigious  bazaar  into  which  we  at 
last  find  our  way  just  as  another  **  party  " 
of  some  two  hundred  or  more  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  come  rushing  past, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  long,  lean,  melan- 
choly man,  the  very  antipodes  of  our  old 
friend  Figaro  ?  I  think  not.  Even  were 
I  to  confine  myself  to  what  I  myself  see 
and  hear — which  would  be,  as  it  were,  a 
parish  clerk's  contribution  to  the  History 
of  England — I  am  afraid  I  should  re- 
quire a  good  deal  more  space  than  any 
editor  could  allow.  I  might  manage  it, 
perhaps,  were  I  to  adopt  the  method  of 
this  new  specimen  of  the  genus  guide. 
He  is  quite  as  laconic  as  Figaro  was 
voluble.  As  the  last  files  of  his  panting 
party  crush  through  the  door,  he  turns  for 
a  moment  on  his  heel,  holds  up  a  big  bony 
hand  to  enforce  silence,  and  towering 
over  them  from  the  lanky  eminence  of 
his  six  feet  six  inches,  or  thereabouts, 
shouts,  in  stentorian  tones:  "  Great  'AH ! " 
Then,  with  a  rapid  jerk  of  the  bony 
hand,  he  continues  rapidly :  "  Hinglish  De- 
partment— Fine  Harts — Furrin.  Hinglish 
fust."  And,  without  more  ado,  steams 
away,  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  pre- 
posterous legs,  leaving  his  flock  to  follow 
as  they  may.  As  he  passes  the  great  glass 
cases  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  close  by,  he 
turns  momentarily  once  more,  and  I  see 
the  jerk  of  the  bony  thumb  and  hear  the 
one  word,  "  Di-'monds."  A  little  farther 
on  he  turns  again,  and  again  the  thumb 
performs  its  little  pantomime  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd.  But  the  explanatory 
shout  is  no  longer  intelligible  in  the  general 
buzz  and  murmur,  and  so  I  watch  him 
alternately  shooting  ahead  and  halting  for 
a  momentary  right-about-face,  till  he 
finally  vanishes  round  a  comer  into  the 
Hinglish  Department.  But  I  doubt  if 
this  method  would  be  quite  so  effective  on 
paper. 

As  for  doing  our  Exhibition  too  in  any 
sort  of  order,  or  with  any  kind  of  preme- 
ditated plan,  we  do  not  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind. 

"  My  dears,"  says  good  old  Mrs.  Crum- 
pelhorne,  in  her  own  easy-going  fashion, 
"  I  like  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.     As  for 


improving  our  minds,  I  don't  think  I  have 
quite  exhausted  the  means  of  doing  that  at 
home.     So  now  let  us  enjoy  ourselves." 

And  so  we  wander  just  as  fancy  leads. 
First  we  take  a  look  at  a  mile  or  two  of  pic- 
tures, a  good  many  of  which  I  remember  in 
the  old  days  when  we  all  used  to  go  up  every 
year  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  amuse 
ourselves  by  little  critical  comparisons,  no 
doubt  of  a  highly-original  description, 
between  the  various  Schools.  It  is  a  little 
startling,  for  instance,  after  one's  previous 
ideas  of  the  home  of  the  arts,  to  find  what 
a  very  poor  show  Italy  makes.  Russia,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  one  had  formed  any  pre- 
vious ideas  upon  the  subject — which  I,  at  all 
events,  certainly  had  not — would,  I  think, 
be  very  much  what  one  would  have  anti- 
cipated. Most  of  the  Italian  pictures  give 
one  the  idea  of  being  the  work  of  boys,  and 
very  noisy  idle  boys,  who  would  be  much 
the  better,  metaphorically,  at  all  events,  of 
a  good  whipping.  The  Russian  pictures, 
on  the  contrary,  are  very  distinctively 
the  work  of  stern,  silent,  brooding  men, 
who  have  been  whipped — metaphorically 
also,  of  course — rather  too  much.  One 
seems  to  hear  everywhere  the  crack  of  the 
Cossack  whip,  and  it  is  quite  a  relief  to 
get  among  the  homely,  friendly  little  bits 
from  Denmark,  or  even  the  colder  and 
stiff er  canvases  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Then,  somehow,  we  find  ourselves 
caught  in  a  little  back-eddy  of  eager 
sightseers,  and  carried  through  terribly 
tight-fitting  doors  and  cruelly-constricted 
little  passages,  that  open  out  every  here 
and  there,  into  droll  little  dark  interiors 
— Dutch,  Swedish,  Belgian,  and  the  rest 
— each  inhabited  by  its  own  little  group 
of  somewhat  erie-looking  dolls,  lai'ge  as 
life,  and  looking  grievously  as  though 
they  had  been  shot  and  stuffed  like 
other  "  specimens  "  at  South  Kensington 
or  the  British  Museum.  Figaro  and  his 
party  have,  apparently,  not  long  since 
passed  by  this  way  ;  for  two  tearful  women 
start  suddenly  from  a  sequestered  corner, 
and  lay  imploring  hands  upon  either  sleeve 
of  too-obviously  good-natured  Mrs.  Crnm- 
pelhorne,  with  a  despairing  demand  if  we 
have  seen  "  their  party."  Such  a  nice  young 
gentleman  there  was  with  it,  in  a  check 
coat.  And  he'd  bin  a-explaining  of  every- 
think  so  haffable-like  ;  and  he'd  told  them 
to  wait  there  just  'arf  a  minnit  while  he  ran 
round  to  find  the  man  to  wind  the  figures 
up  and  set  'em  going ;  and 

And  then  a  stentorian  voice  at  the  door 
proclaims:  **  Dutch  interior ;  man,  woman, 
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and  h'infant,"  and  a  tall  gaunt  figure  dashes 
past,  and  in  a  moment  we  are  swept  away 
to  emerge  at  last,  bruised,  breathless,  and 
bewildered,  into  another  huge  hall  at  the 
Invalides  end  of  the  building,  where  bells 
are  ringing  and  tin  trumpets  sounding, 
and  half-a-dozen  rather  powerful  organs 
are  performing  different  airs  at  the  same 
time,  and  long  counters  are  laid  out  as 
promenades  for  mechanical  goats ;  and 
tottery  lady  -  dolls,  with  delicate  little 
figures  and  gigantic  brass  boots,  toddle 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  inspiring 
strains. 

Hurrying  out  of  this  Babel  as  quickly 
as  possible,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  long 
open-air  alley,  one  side  of  which  is  formed 
of  a  long  series  of  wonderful  fa9ades,  a 
little  too  obviously  without  any  substantial 
raison  d'etre,  but  representing,  if  not  the 
actually  characteristic  architecture  of  each 
different  country,  at  all  events  what  an 
ingenious  and  patriotic  architect  might 
please  himself  with  considering  as  such. 
Here  we  find  the  sun  a  trifle  oppressive, 
and  stray  off  again  amongst  the  textile 
fabrics.  Such  silks  and  satins !  Such 
velvets  and  brocades !  Such  gorgeous 
scarves,  and  matchless  mantles,  and  incon- 
ceivable cashmeres  !  Such  softness,  and 
richness,  and  wealth  of  colour  and  sheen. 
I  am  afraid  we  should  have  stayed  here 
altogether,  if  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne,  who,  I 
know,  has  generally  rather  a  Titianesque 
taste  in  colour,  had  not  suddenly  become  fas- 
cinated with  a  certain  case  filled  with  rich 
silken  robes  of  ivory-white,  with  wreaths 
and  trimmings  of  little  dead-white  blos- 
soms, on  which  she  insists  on  having  our 
solemn  and  separate  opinions.  Nellie  and 
I  have  fairly  to  seize  her,  one  by  each  arm, 
and  carry  her  forcibly  away.  And  even  as 
she  goes  she  cries  remonstratively :  "  My 
dears,  my  dears,  you  haven't  got  the 
address  now  !  " 

And  then  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
furniture  department,  and  passing  quickly 
through  the  long  ranges  of  "  articles  de 
luxe,"  the  wonderful  inlaid  cabinets,  and 
gorgeous  carved  four-posters,  and  curtains 
and  portieres  of  fairy  lace  or  massy  velvet, 
and  chairs  and  sofas  and  lounges,  glorious 
with  elaborate  seats  and  cushions  of  painted 
and  embroidered  satin  and  all  the  other 
contrivances  for  making  life  endurable  to 
unfortunate  people  with  more  money  than 
they  can  spend,  and  emerge  at  length 
among  the  articles  a  bon  marche,  where 
fortunate  people,  not  so  troubled,  can 
furnish  their  modest  little  apartment  at 


almost  any  cost,  from  ten  pounds  upward. 
One  article  in  particular  in  this  department 
strikes  us  with  a  feeling  almost  approach- 
ing to  awe.  When  we  first  catch  sight  of 
it,  it  is  apparently  a  rather  ordinary  but 
extremely  solid  mahogany  chest  of  drawers. 
At  that  very  moment  a  fiercely  energetic 
little  man,  in  a  canvas  suit  and  the  most 
stupendous  perspiration  ever  conceived 
of  by  the  most  ardent  votary  of  the 
Turkish  bath,  is  rapidly  pulling  out  drawer 
by  drawer,  to  demonstrate  clearly  that 
"there  is  no  deception."  Suddenly,  and 
without  the  smallest  provocation,  it  becomes 
a  washhandstand.  Next  moment,  without 
a  pause  in  which  to  master  the  "  happy 
family"  sort  of  arrangement  by  which 
clean  linen  and  jugs  of  water  are  supposed 
to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  the 
exhibitor  flings  himself  once  more  upon  it, 
turns  it  apparently  hind-part  before,  and 
upside  down  and  inside  out,  and  lo !  it 
is  a  bed,  with  mattress,  feather-bed, 
pillows,  blankets,  bolsters,  all  complete! 
He  is  dashing  frantically  at  some  still 
more  startling  transformation,  when  a 
familiar  voice  proclaiming  as  it  rapidly 
approaches,  that  "  Zis,  ladies  and  jentel- 
men,  is  ze  famous  exhibition  of  sheap — " 
is  cut  ruthlessly  short  by  a  yet  more 
familiar  voice  exclaiming  peremptorily, 
"  Oh,  sheep  be  'anged  !  Show  us  the  beef 
and  mutton,  old  fellow.  Joseph's  little 
dinner-bell's  been  goin'  this  'arf  hour." 

The  suggestion  is  greeted  with  general 
applause.  As  we  conceal  ourselves  hastily 
behind  a  huge  wardrobe,  we  gather  from 
the  observations  of  the  passing  party 
that  Checksuit's  appetite  has  been  well 
earned.  Around  the  garden  and  through 
the  great  pavilion  of  Crusoe,  along  the 
great 'all,  up  through  the  H'english  Section, 
down  by  the  h' Alley  of  the  'Ouse-f rents, 
up  again  through  the  Fine  H' Arts  Galleries 
to  t'other  great  'all  where  the  toys  are, 
and  now  more  than  'alfway  back  again, 
through  furniture  and  glass  and  textile 
fabrics,  they  must  certainly,  as  Checksuit 
says,  '"ave  bin  travellin'  a  good  four 
mile  an  hour,  without  stoppin'  so  much  as 
to  sneeze,"  ever  since  entering  the  ground. 
They  have  only  one  more  journey  to  make 
through  the  long  machinery  section  in 
the  French  or  "  furrin "  side,  and  the 
Exhibition,  will  have  been  "  done,"  and  in 
ample  time  to  do  the  Invalides  and  such 
other  "objects  of  interest"  as  are  comprised 
in  the  day's  programme.  But  exercise  of 
this  severity  cannot  be  kept  up  forever 
without    sustenance,    and    the    "  dinner- 
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bells  "  of  the  party  at  large  appear  [quite 
in  time  "with  Checksnit's.  So,  with  an  appro- 
priate jest,  the  best  part  of  which  is  lost 
in  the  anticipatory  laughter  which  greets 
its  commencement,  Figaro  leads  the  way 
in  the  direction"  of  the  desired  refresh- 
ment, and  his  flock,  now  reduced,  so 
far  as  we  can  estimate,  to  about  half  its 
original  number,  follow  with  a  cheerful 
"Hurrah!" 

Then  we  too  meander  on,  and  find  our- 
selves among  the  machinery,  where  the 
whirr  and  worry  of  whirling  wheels  and 
hurrying    leathern  bands,   the    rattle    of 
looms,     the     scratching     of     saws,     the 
thumping   and    bumping   and   crunching 
of  hammer  and  punch  and  stamp  and  die, 
combine  in   an   unceasing  Babel,   which 
effectually  drowns  all  other  sounds,  and 
reduces  anything  like  explanation  to  "mere 
inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise."  Every 
machine  in  the  vast  building  is  running  at 
top-speed,  and  has  an  anxious  air  of  com- 
petition against  all  the  rest,  which  seems 
to  fatigue  you  in  looking  on  more  than  if 
you  were  ever  so  hard  at  work  yourself. 
Perhaps  I  am  fanciful  too,  but  there  is  a 
sort  of  unreality  about  the  whole  thing, 
which  I  can't  help  feeling  must  somehow 
be  annoying  to  the  machines  themselves. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  doing  actual 
work,   no   doubt.     Here  is   one,  steadily 
squeezing  up  little  cakes    of    soap;  next 
to  it  are  two  or  three  diligently  mixing 
chocolate,  and  packing  it  away  in   little 
boxes     of    wafers,    or     sticks,    or    solid 
cakes,  as  the  case  may  be.     A  little  farther 
on,   a  wonderful    engine  is    wasting  its 
energies  upon  the  construction  of  absurd 
little  cylinders  of  what  looks  like  ground 
glass,  but  is  really  ice  ;  so  lightly  frozen, 
however,  that  one  cylinder  seems  to  have 
melted   away   almost    before    another    is 
ready  to  suj^ly  its  place.     Perhaps  if  it 
were  working  in  earnest,  and  had  its  heart 
in  its  work,  the  result  would  be  different. 
This  funny  little  perpendicular  saw,  for 
instance,  that  is  whizzing  up  and  down, 
cutting  out  little  baskets  from  little  solid 
blocks  of  wood,  seems  quite  at  home  and 
happy,  and  is  chirruping   over   its  work 
as  though  it  liked  being  looked  at,  and 
might    even    perhaps    begin    to    sulk    a 
little  if  it  were  put  away  in  a  mere  grimy 
factory,  with  nobody  but  unappreciative 
mechanics  to  watch  its  ingenious  opera- 
tions.    The  stolid-looking   piece   of  ma- 
chinery close  by,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is,  after  all,  displaying  quite  as  much  in- 
genuity, seems  quite  devoid  of  any  feeling 


of  the  kind.  It  deliberately  swallows  its 
lumps  of  wood,  and  turns  them  quietly 
over  and  over,  and  round  and  round, 
cutting  off  a  little  bit  here,  shaving  off  a 
little  bit  there,  scooping  out  a  little  bit  in 
another  place,  and  then  deliberately  drop- 
ping it  out  again,  as  though  to  its  contented 
and  unaspiring  mind  the  making  of  sabots 
were  as  simple  and  commonplace  a  process 
as  the  wearing  of  them.  And  not  far  from 
it  a  huge  machine  which  for  its  power 
might  be  quarrying  mighty  blocks  of 
marble,  and  for  its  delicate  elaborateness 
might  be  shaping  them  into  fairy  statuettes 
for  the  drawing-room  mantelpiece,  is  going 
disconsolately  round  and  round,  and  doing 
absolutely  nothing  at  all,  but  at  every 
round  uttering  a  loud  "  Pst !  pst !  "  as 
though  calling  impatiently  to  its  absent 
master  to  come  back  and  give  it  something 
to  do. 

I  could  wander  about  among  these 
captive  Samsons  all  day  long.  But  the 
noise  and  the  whirr  and  the  general  sense 
of  toil  and  hurry  is  certainly  fatiguing 
enough,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  poor 
Mrs.  Crumpelhome  soon  has  enough  of  it, 
and  that  she  hurries  off  from  the  rattle  and 
the  racket ;  and  we  emerge  once  more  into 
the  silence  of  the  great  carriage  section, 
where  the  long  rows  of  silent  empty 
vehicles,  most  of  them,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
lined  with  black  satin,  have  a  calming,  but 
a  somewhat  grim  look.  Very  luxurious 
are  many  of  the  "  exhibits  "  in  this  de- 
partment, and  very  quaint  are  others. 
Some  of  the  French  translations  of  that 
very  English  original,  the  four-in-hand 
drag,  have  an  intensely  comic  appear- 
ance. But  they  become  oppressive  after 
a  time ;  and  we  wander  away  again. 
And  as  we  emerge,  we  hear  the  scuffle 
of  many  feet,  and  the  voice  of  Figaro, 
proclaiming  : 

"  Zis,  jentlemen,  is  ze  exposition  of  car- 
riages, but  zey  'ave  no  'orses,  as  you  see, 
and  as  you  have  been  so  long  ovare 
your  lonch,  and  your  ponch,  and  all  ze 
rest,  you  shall  go  through  it  so  quick,  as 
if  you  had  all  four  'orses  apiece.  And 
so  ve  shall  still  'ave  taime  for  ze  Invalides, 
and " 

And  Figaro  is  already  out  of  hearing, 
and  his  diminished  following  is  streaming 
wildly  after  him.  Not  above  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  toughest  and  hardiest  among 
them  have  survived  to  this  point  the 
arduous  labours  of  the  day.  But  "ze 
lonch  and  ze  ponch  "  have  freshened  up 
these  faithful  few  to  an  astonishing  extent. 
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and  no  one,  shutting  his  eyes  and  listening 
only  to  the  shouts  and  the  laughter,  as  the 
clamouring  troop  scuffles  swiftly  by,  would 
imagine  that  its  strength  had  been  re- 
duced by  so  much  as  a  single  pair  of 
lungs  !  But  to  our  astonishment,  Check- 
suit  is  not  among  them.  Can  he  really 
be  among  the  long  list  of  those  who  have 
fallen  out  of  the  ranks  on  this  terrible 
march,  or  have  the  fascination  of  "  ze 
lonch  and  ze  ponch  "  been  too  much  for 
him  ?  Apparently  the  latter  cause  must 
have  had  at  least  something  to  do  with  his 
desertion,  for  as  we  at  last  emerge  upon 
the  terrace  on  our  way  home,  we  hear 
from  behind  us  a  loud  "  Hi !  hi !  "  and 
there,  some  fifty  yards  off,  is  Checksuit 
himself,  in  the  very  act  of  pitching  head- 
foremost out  of  a  huge  wheel-chair,  which 
he  has  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  allow 
time  to  stop  before  dismounting.  But  that 
does  not  disconcert  Checksuit  in  the  least. 
By  jingo  !  Joseph  wouldn't  'ave  missed  the 
chance  for  anything.  Used  up  all  'is  little 
pocket-'andkerchiefs,  Joseph  'as.  Began  to 
think  he'd  got  water  on  the  brain,  and 
it  was  all  coming  out  at  his  eyes,  he  did, 
and 

I  am  afraid  the  little  monster  has  got 
champagne  upon  the  brain,  or  upon  what- 
ever substitute  Nature  may  have  supplied 
him  with  in  its  place.  As  for  shaking 
him  off,  you  might  as  well  try  to  shake  off 
your  skin.  So  we  submit  to  the  inevitable 
with  what  grace  we  may,  and  hurry  across 
the  interminable  gardens  at  top-speed,  as 
regardless  of  heat  and  fatigue  as  of  Check- 
suit's  eager  entreaties  to  stop  and  *ave  at 
least  one  bottle  of  Cham,  just  to  wish 
a  feller  good-luck,  you  know.  It  is  only 
at  the  gate  that  we  at  last  make  our 
escape,  and  we  should  not  do  so  even 
then,  but  that  once  out  there  is  no  return, 
and  the  chairman,  who  has  followed  grin- 
ning at  our  heels  all  across  the  gardens, 
puts  a  peremptory  veto  upon  the  exit  of 
his  fare,  until  he  shall  have  been  paid.  So, 
amid  the  approving  smiles  of  the  officials 
at  the  gate,  and  of  the  throng  pouring  in 
and  out,  Checksuit  grasps  our  hands  in 
affectionate  farewell,  and  loudly  expresses 
his  earnest  'ope  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

"  I  say,  miss,"  he  says  eagerly,  as  he 
holds  my  hand  tightly  in  his  great  hot 
paw,  "  I  suppose  a  feller  mightn't  look  you 
up  when  he  got  'ome — eh  ?  " 

I  look  at  him  in  blank  horror  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  hastily  swallow  the 
very  unvarnished  "  No "  that  springs 
involuntarily  to  my  lips,  and  stammer  out 


something    about    not    knowing    exactly 
where  I  shall  be  and  so  forth. 

"All  right,  miss,"he  says  with  something 
between  a  sigh  and  a  hiccough.  "  Joseph 
knows  all  about  it.  Wish  yer  joy  all  the 
same  !  "  And  before  I  have  time  to  recover 
my  equanimity  after  this  last  astonishing 
sally,  our  citadine  has  driven  off.  The  last 
glimpse  I  have  of  Checksuit  he  is  standing 
on  the  seat  of  his  wheel-chair,  vigorously 
waving  his  handkerchief,  and,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  appearances,  cheering  at  the 
top  of  his  voice. 

And  so  my  little  holiday-trip  comes  to 
an  end,  and  by  two  o'clock  next  after- 
noon we  are  steaming  steadily  across  the 
Channel  in  the  Calais-Douvres.  And  a 
very  different  voyage  we  have  from  that 
horrible  passage  by  Dieppe.  The  day  is 
fine,  so  there  is  no  obstacle  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fresh  breeze  and  light  sun- 
shine on  the  broad  steady  deck.  But 
Mr.  Shanks,  who  is  on  his  way  home,  like 
ourselves,  and  who  quite  wins  my  heart 
by  presenting  me  with  a  copy  of  the  Daily 
Pantophone,  containing  dear  old  Dick's 
account  of  his  journey  as  far  as  Brindisi, 
which  he  agrees  with  me  in  considering  a 
model  of  descriptive  eloquence,  insists  on 
taking  me  all  over  the  ship,  and  showing 
me  how  luxurious  we  should  have  been 
even  in  the  worst  of  weathers.  I  give  a 
shudder  at  the  bare  remembrance  of  that 
pestilential  little  den  which  was  called 
a  cabin  on  our  former  voyage,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  handsome  saloon,  lofty 
almost  as  a  drawing-room,  and  plentifully 
furnished  with  handy  tables  and  comfort- 
able easy- chairs,  and  all  round  the  after- 
part  a  long  semicircular  row  of  "  reserved 
seats,"  that  can  be  booked  beforehand  for 
a  shilling  apiece.  Then,  a  little  farther 
forward  comes  the  handsome  ladies'  saloon, 
almost  as  large,  and  even  more  cosily 
furnished.  Farther  forward  again,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  enormous  engine-room, 
is  the  richly-decorated  refreshment  saloon, 
and  beyond  this  again  is  the  long  range  of 
private  state-rooms — at  all  prices,  from  one 
pound  to  five — where,  if  you  have  any 
unpleasant  business  to  transact  on  your 
own  account,  you  can,  at  all  events,  trans- 
act it  in  peace  and  privacy.  Nobody  seems 
to  be  transacting  any  business  of  that 
kind  to-day  however,  and  the  whole  four 
hundred  of  us  scramble  on  shore  at  Dover 
at  least  as  fresh  and  rosy  as  when  we  came 
on  board. 

And  so  we  are  back  at  home  once  more ; 
at  least  so  far  as  being  again  in  England. 
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As  for  getting  into  quarters  of  my  own, 
good  old  Mrs.  Crumpelhome  has  insisted 
upon  my  coming  to  her  for  that  night  at 
all  events.  After  luncheon  to-morrow,  she 
says,  with  one  of  her  most  knowing  and 
most  mysterious  smiles,  I  may  make  up 
my  mind  how  to  manage  for  the  future. 

It  is  not  Inncheon-time,  however,  by 
any  means — in  fact  it  is  not  very  long 
after  breakfast' — when  I  am  summoned  to 
the  drawing-room,  Neither  is  it  Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne  whom  I  find  awaiting  me. 
Why  I  should  suddenly  feel  all  the  breath 
going  out  of  my  body,  and  all  the  blood 
mounting  up  into  my  cheeks,  merely  with 
the  surprise  of  finding  that  the  hand  which 
is  stretched  out  to  greet  me,  and  the  voice 
which  wishes  me  an,  if  possible,  more  than 
usually  quiet  *'  Good  morning,"  both  be- 
long to  Mr.  Horace  Neville,  I  cannot  say. 
Certainly,  it  is  rather  an  early  hour  for  a 
call.     But  still,  you  know 

"  Dolly !  "  he  says;  and  I  feel  the  silly 
flush  mounting  more  quickly  than  ever; 
for  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever  called 
me  that,  in  what  may  be  called  cold  blood, 
and  he  keeps  fast  hold  of  my  hand  as  he 
does  so.  There  is  ever  so  faint  a  suspicion 
in  his  voice  too,  of  something  not  quite  like 
its  usual  imperturbability,  as  though  some 
very  serious  announcement  must  be  coming. 
But  all  he  says  is  : 

"  Pleasant  trip  ?  " 

I  give  what  I  am  afraid  is  rather  a 
foolish  little  laugh,  and  reply :  "  Oh  yes, 
very  pleasant." 

*'  Come  to  Italy  for  the  winter — Dolly  ?  " 

And  then  I  laugh  again,  I  am  afraid 
more  foolishly  than  before,  and  ask  how 
am  I  to  manage  that  ? 

And  then 

Well,  then  Mr.  Neville  explains  how  it 
is  to  be  managed.  Which  is  a  matter  of 
detail,  and  need  not  in  any  way  be  set 
forth  here.  But  when,  apparently  about 
two  minutes  later,  good  old  Mrs.  Crum- 
pelhome comes  in,  coughing  violently  in 
the  draught  of  the  landing,  with  the 
astonishing  intelligence  that  luncheon  has 
been  quite  cold  for  the  last  half-hour,  there 
is  fortunately  not  much  left  to  be  settled, 
except,  perhaps,  the  date  of  starting.  What 
may  be  Mrs.  Crumpelhorne's  views  I  really 
do  not  know ;  for,  with  one  flying  kiss, 
which,  in  my  haste,  falls  just  upon  the  tip 
of  her  motherly  nose,  I  dash  out  of  the 
room  and  upstairs,  three  steps  at  a  time, 
to  cool  my  foolish  cheeks  before  anyone 
else  can  come  down  upon  me. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  party  that  I  am  to 


go  with  next  time.  I  don't  much  think  it 
will  consist  of  more  than  two  persons.  But 
still  I  shall  certainly  be  Personally  Con- 
ducted. 


THE  OLD  FRENCH   STAGE. 

MADEMOISELLE    DUMESNIL. 

Sevex  years  after  the  death  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  and  a  few  months  subsequent 
to  the  retirement  of  Madame  Qninault- 
Dufresne,  a  young  actress,  of  whose 
promising  essays  at  Strasbnrg  and  Com- 
piegne  favourable  accounts  had  already 
reached  the  capital,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Theatre  Fraufais,  August  6, 
1737,  as  Clytemnestre  in  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide.  According  to  most  of  her  bio- 
graphers, Marie  Fran^oise  Damesnil  was  a 
native  of  Paris,  but  recent  researches  seem 
to  indicate  that  she  was  born  in  Normandy, 
in  1711  or  1 712  ;  she  must  therefore  have 
been  at  the  very  least  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  debut,  although, 
availing  herself  of  a  custom  then  univer- 
sally prevalent,  and  not  altogether  obso- 
lete even  at  the  present  day,  she  owned 
only  to  twenty-two.  The  extraordinary 
success  obtained  by  her  in  Racine's  tragedy, 
as  well  as  in  Phedre  and  Le  Comte 
d'Essex,  is  recorded  by  Boissy  in  the 
following  lines  introduced  by  him  in  his 
comedy  L'Apologie  du  Siecle,  on  the 
revival  of  that  piece  at  the  Italian  theatre, 
in  September  of  the  same  year : 

Dans  son  brillant  essai  qn'applandit  tout  Paris, 
Le  eupreme  talent  se  developpe  en  elle, 
Et  prenant  un  essor  dont  les  yeux  sont  surpris, 
Elle  ne  suit  persoune  et  proniet  un  modele. 

Seldom,  indeed,  had  a  new-comer  met 
with  so  enthusiastic  a  reception,  and  been 
at  once  adopted  by  the  public  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  So  decisive  was  her 
triumph  that  the  usual  regulations  of  the 
theatre  were  set  aside  in  her  favour,  and 
after  a  performance  of  Phedre  before 
the  court  at  Fontainebleau  her  admission 
as  a  member  of  the  society  was  definitively 
accorded.  Contrary  to  the  general  practice, 
she  was  spared  the  long  and  tedious  appren- 
ticeship which  the  greatest  of  her  contem- 
poraries, Lekain  among  others,  were  com- 
pelled to  undergo.  A  position,  hitherto 
attainable  only  as  a  recompense  for  past 
services,  was  exceptionally  secured  to  her 
at  the  outset  of  her  career,  and  her  right 
to  it  was  amply  justified  by  a  popularity 
which  during  thirty-nine  years  experienced 
neither  interruption  nor  diminution .  Since 
Mdlle.  Lecouvreur,  no  one  had  produced 
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SO  powerful  an  effect  on  the  audience  by 
the  terrible  energy  of  her  acting,  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  in  certain  characters 
she  did  not  surpass  her  celebrated  prede- 
cessor, especially  as  Cleopatre  in  Rodo- 
gune.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion 
so  intense  was  the  horror  inspired  by  her 
impassioned  fury  that  the  occupants  of 
the  pit  nearest  the  stage  (there  were  no 
seats  in  those  days)  actually  recoiled  from 
her,  leaving  an  empty  space  between  the 
orchestra  and  themselves.  It  was  on  the 
same  evening  that  in  the  scene  where, 
expiring  in  a  convulsion  of  rage,  she 
uttered  the  line — 

Je  maudirais  les  Dieux,  s'ils  me  rendaieut  le  jour— 

an  old  officer,  seated,  as  was  then  cus- 
tomary among  the  privileged  spectators,  on 
one  side  of  the  stage,  unable  to  contain  him- 
self, struck  her  a  sharp  blow  on  the  back, 
exclaiming  in  a  transport  of  indignation : 
'*  Vas,  chienne,  a  tons  les  diables !  "  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  the  veteran, 
who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  senses, 
apologised  for  the  outrage  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  was  laughingly  assured  by 
the  actress  that  of  all  the  compliments 
she  had  received  during  her  life,  his  was 
incomparably  the  most  gratifying. 

Unlike  her  illustrious  rival  Mdlle. 
Clairon,  whose  excellence  was  the  result 
of  a  rare  artistic  intelligence  combined 
with  unremitting  study,  Mdlle.  Dumesnil 
depended  for  her  inspiration  on  nature 
alone.  Endowed  with  every  innate  quality 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  great  actress, 
she  needed  no  feigned  sensibility,  no  simu- 
lated passion ;  guided  by  her  unerring 
instinct,  and  completely  identifying  her- 
self, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  her  own 
individuality,  with  the  personage  repre- 
sented by  her,  she  was  pathetic  or  terrible 
as  the  situation  demanded,  but  always  in 
earnest,  always  irresistibly  real.  She  saw 
at  a  glance  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and 
never  missed  it ;  a  single  reading  of  a  part 
sufficed  not  only  to  imprint  its  leading 
features  on  her  memory,  but  also  to  indi- 
cate with  infallible  accuracy  the  precise 
scene  or  moment,  where  the  talent  of  the 
exponent  could  be  most  advantageously 
displayed.  On  this  particular  point  she 
concentrated  every  effort  of  her  genius, 
and  herein  lay  her  principal  defect  ; 
reserving  herself  wholly  for  the  outburst 
of  rage  or  tenderness  destined  to  electrify 
her  hearers,  she  was  too  apt  to  neglect 
the  relatively  unimportant  passages  leading 
up  to  it,  and  to  hurry  over  them  with  a 


volubility  occasionally  bordering  on  the 
ludicrous.  These  sudden  and  abrupt 
transitions  from  a  rapid  and  monotonous 
delivery,  totally  free,  however,  from  the 
declamatory  sing-song  adopted  by  many  of 
her  colleagues,  to  a  height  of  sublimity 
unequalled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  French 
tragedy,  were  strongly  censured  by  the 
exclusive  admirers  of  Mdlle.  Clairon,  as 
contrasting  unfavourably  with  the  minute 
attention  to  detail  peculiar  to  the  latter ; 
but  their  criticisms  appear  to  have  had 
little  weight  with  the  general  public,  it 
being  notorious  that,  notwithstanding  this 
acknowledged  imperfection,  Mdlle.  Du- 
mesnil, during  the  entire  course  of  their 
professional  rivalry,  was  unquestionably 
the  more  popular  of  the  two. 

Dorat,  in  his  poem  of  La  Declamation, 
thus  describes  her,  and,  especially  in  the 
concluding  line,  has  seldom  been  more 
happily  inspired : 

Une  actrice  par  at :  Melpomene  elle-meme 
Ceigrdt  son  front  altier  d'nn  san giant  diademe, 
Dumesnil  est  son  nom.    L'amour  et  la  fareur, 
Toutes  les  passions  fermentent  dans  son  cceur. 
Les  tyrans  a  sa  voix  vont  rentrer  dans  la  poudre ; 
Son  geste  est  un  eclair,  ses  youx  lancent  la  foudre. 

No  more  life-like  portrait,  indeed,  could 
possibly  have  been  traced  than  this  brief 
but  graphic  reminiscence,  the  faithful 
record  of  the  writer's  own  impressions 
while  horror-struck  by  her  appalling  im- 
petuosity, and  quailing  beneath  her  pene- 
trating eye !  Such  was  the  Cleopatre, 
such  the  Clytemnestre,  in  all  the  majesty 
of  their  regal  robes,  and  surrounded  by 
the  pomp  and  glittering  paraphernalia  of 
the  stage ;  but  what  a  difference  was  there 
between  the  imposing  actress,  whose  eagle 
glance  and  thrilling  tones  held  despotic 
sway  over  the  apell-bound  multitude,  and 
the  unambitious  bourgeoise  who,  her  gems 
and  costly  trappings  temporarily  laid  aside, 
returned  on  foot  and  unattended  to  her 
modest  home!  Unlike  the  superb  and 
haughty  Clairon,  whose  queenly  magnifi- 
cence never  deserted  her  for  an  instant, 
and  who  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions 
imagined  herself  prescriptively  entitled  to 
the  homage  of  those  around  her,  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil,  once  removed  from  the  scene  of 
her  triumphs,  quietly  resumed  her  simple 
habits  with  her  everyday  attire,  and 
aspired  to  no  further  sovereignty.  Natu- 
rally reserved  and  averse  to  unnecessary 
publicity,  she  had  little  temptation  to  mix  in 
general  society ;  her  personal  appearance — 
though  not  unprepossessing,  for  her  figure 
was  well  proportioned,  and  the  expression 
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of  her  countenance  both  intelligent  and 
agreeable — bad  no  pretension  to  beauty, 
and  was  therefore  nnlikely  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  fashionable  gallants  of  the 
day.  The  circle  of  her  acquaintance  was 
limited  to  a  few  intimates,  one  of  whom, 
Marquis  Lomellini,  reminds  us  of  an  anec- 
dote related  by  a  contemporary  chronicler. 
She  was  dining  at  his  house  in  company 
with  Mdlle.  Gaussin  and  D'Alembert,  when 
the  latter,  whose  talent  for  imitation  was 
well  known,  was  solicited  by  the  host  to 
give  them  a  specimen  of  his  ability.  "  Let 
us  see,"  he  said,  "if  the  two  ladies  present 
can  inspire  you."  The  academician,  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, proceeded  to  copy  the  voice  and 
manner  of  Mdlle.  Gaussin  so  successfully 
that  the  party  were  convulsed  with 
laughter ;  and  then  came  the  turn  of 
Mdlle.  Dumesnil.  Before  he  had  recited 
more  than  three  or  four  lines  with  appro- 
priate gestures,  the  actress  started  from 
her  chair  :  "  There  it  is,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  my  left  arm,  my  unlucky  left  arm  !  For 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  striving 
to  render  it  as  supple  as  the  other,  and  I 
cannot !  It  will  hang  stiff  like  an  icicle, 
and  he  " — pointing  to  D'Alembert,  and  in- 
voluntarily assuming  her  most  tragic  tone 
— "  he  has  found  it  out !  " 

None  appreciated  her  merit  more  cor- 
dially than  Voltaire,  although,  in  order 
not  to  excite  the  jealous  susceptibility  of 
Mdlle.  Clairon,  with  whom  it  was  indis- 
pensable for  him  to  be  on  good  terms,  he 
sedulously  avoided  any  open  manifestation 
of  his  preference.  His  Merope  was  written 
expressly  for  her,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
during  the  first  rehearsals  she  only  par- 
tially succeeded  in  satisfying  him,  her 
conception  of  the  character  appearing  to 
him  deficient  in  energy. 

"  But,  monsieur,"  she  objected,  on  his 
urging  her  to  throw  more  spirit  into  the 
part,  "one  must  be  Merope  herself,  to 
please  you  !  "  "  That  is  precisely  what  I 
wish  you  to  be,"  coolly  replied  Voltaire. 
However,  when  the  decisive  night  arrived, 
he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any 
tameness  on  the  part  of  the  actress ;  never 
had  she  been  more  touchingly  pathetic, 
more  incomparably  sublime.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  impression  produced  on  the 
audience  that,  as  she  was  raising  the 
dagger  to  stab  Egisthus,  a  momentary 
interruption  was  caused  by  a  spectator  in 
the  pit  exclaiming  in  a  voice  half  broken 
by  sobs:  "Do  not  kill  him,  he  is  your 
son  !  "    The  effect  of  her  performance  was 


heightened  by  a  happy  innovation,  which 
no  actor  had  as  yet  ventured  to  attempt. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  considered  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  tragedy  to  indulge  in  any 
unusual  rapidity  of  movement,  and  great 
therefore  was  the  surprise  when  in  the 
scene  where  Merope  reveals  the  secret 
of  Egisthus's  birth,  and  thus  stays  the 
tyrant's  arm  about  to  strike  him,  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil  darted  across  the  stage  in  a 
transport  of  maternal  anguish,  threw  her- 
self before  her  son,  and  strove  to  shield 
him  from  the  impending  blow.  This 
inspiration,  rapturously  applauded  by  the 
audience,  was  regarded  by  Voltaire  as  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  "  Merope,"  he  said,  "is 
no  longer  mine,  it  belongs  of  right  to 
Mdlle.  Dumesnil." 

Marmontel,  the  devoted  partisan  of 
Mdlle.  Clairon,  was,  on  the  contrary,  no 
friend  to  our  heroine,  and  most  unjustly 
attributed  to  her  the  failure  of  his 
Heraclides,  a  poor  tragedy,  which,  al- 
though supported  by  the  two  great  rival 
artists,  was  withdrawn  after  the  sixth 
representation  ;  La  Harpe  also,  unmindful 
of  her  success  as  Margaret  of  Anjou  in 
his  own  Warwick,  became  during  the 
latter  portion  of  her  career  her  avowed 
enemy ;  but,  with  these  two  notable 
exceptions,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  from 
her  first  to  her  final  appearance  on  the 
boards  the  verdict  of  her  contemporaries 
was  unanimous  in  her  favour.  Even  the 
satirical  Colle,  after  qualifying  his  ap- 
preciation, according  to  his  wont,  by  saying 
that  she  only  thoroughly  satisfied  him  in 
fragments  of  a  part,  candidly  owns  that 
in  certain  passages  she  had  more  force 
and  expression  than  Mdlle.  Lecouvreur. 
"Where  she  is  good,"  he  adds,  "she  is 
above  praise,  and  all  her  faults  and  want  of 
personal  attractions  are  alike  forgotten." 

Besides  the  characters  already  cited 
as  having  mainly  contributed  to  the 
reputation  of  this  great  artist,  we  may 
mention  among  her  most  successful  j)er- 
sonatious  Zulime,  Hccube  in  Les  Troyens, 
and  Scmiramis,  the  costume  for  which 
tragedy  was  presented  to  her  by  Madame 
Dubarry  ;  her  essays  in  comedy  were 
comparatively  few,  but  two  of  them,  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  would  have  sufiiced 
to  ensure  the  celebrity  of  any  actress, 
namely.  La  Gouvernante  and  Leonide  in 
Esope  a  la  Conr.  Her  last  original  creation 
(in  1775)  was  in  Leblanc's  Albert  Premier, 
a  piece  totally  unworthy  of  her  talent, 
after  which  she  limited  her  performances 
to    her    three    favourite    parts,    Merope, 
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Cljtemnestre,  and  Semiramis,  until  her 
final  retirement,  whicli  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  theatrical  season  in  1776.  On 
quitting  the  stage  she  became  entitled  to 
the  usual  pension  from  the  Comedie  of 
fifteen  hundred  livres,  which  was  doubled 
by  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  this  sum,  added 
to  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres 
already  conferred  on  her  by  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  formed  a  total  of  five  thousand 
livres,  a  very  moderate  and  what  would 
nowadays  be  considered  wholly  inadequate 
recompense  for  an  uninterrupted  service 
of  thirty-nine  years  ! 

In  1777  her  old  colleagues,  anxious  to 
give  her  a' substantial  proof  of  their  attach- 
ment, announced  a  representation  for  her 
benefit,  consisting  of  Tancrede  and  Les 
Fausses  Infidelites,  every  part,  even  the 
most  unimportant,  in  both  pieces  being 
sustained  by  a  leading  member  of  the 
company;  Dugazon,  who  had  none  as- 
signed him,  declared  that,  rather  than  not 
appear  at  all,  he  would  come  on  as  a 
supernumerary,  and  he  kept  his  word.  In 
the  scene  of  the  comedy  where  Dorimene 
calls  a  servant  to  convey  to  its  destination 
the  letter  she  has  just  written,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  of  the  audience,  in  marched 
the  popular  favourite  in  a  gorgeous  suit  of 
livery,  took  the  missive  from  the  lady's 
hand  with  a  respectful  bow,  and  made  his 
exit  amid  the  cheers  of  the  whole  house. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  the  case, 
the  retirement  of  Mdlle.  Damesnil  occa- 
sioned little  or  no  alteration  in  her  ordinary 
life.  As  has  already  been  said,  she  had 
never  cared  to  exchange  her  modest  in- 
dependence for  social  notoriety,  nor  sought 
to  prolong  her  prestige  as  tragedy  queen 
beyond  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Her 
attire  had  always  been  of  the  simplest, 
even  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
her  professional  career ;  and  of  this  in- 
difference to  admiration  and  utter  lack  of 
coquetry  the  following  instance  is  recorded 
by  one  of  her  biographers.  In  1770, 
when  Mdlle.  Clairon,  who  had  left  the 
stage  a  few  years  before,  was  actively 
engaged  in  superintending  the  debuts  of 
her  favourite  pupil  Larive,  she  expressly 
stipulated  that  several  ladies  of  the  court 
and  other  personages  of  distinction  should 
be  allowed  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  tickets 
of  admission  to  which  bore  her  own 
signature.  The  piece  was  Le  Comte 
d'Essex,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
actors  arrived,  for  the  most  part  in  full 
gala  costume,  in  honour  of  the  noble 
visitors;     Mdlle.    Clairon,    it    is    hardly 


necessary  to  say,  surpassing  everyone  in 
the  splendour  of  her  toilette.  Mdlle. 
Damesnil,  however,  with  her  ordinary 
aversion  to  ceremony,  appeared  in  her 
everyday  dress,  and  on  being  reproached 
by  Mdlle.  Hus  for  her  negligence,  uncon- 
cernedly replied  that  she  could  rehearse 
better  in  her  jacket  than  with  a  long  robe 
trailing  behind  her.  Mdlle.  Clairon,  who 
had  overiieard  the  remark,  smiled  sar- 
castically, and  the  ladies  in  the  boxes 
laughed  outright;  but  their  insolence  by 
no  means  disconcerted  the  object  of  their 
merriment,  who,  inelegantly  accoutred  as 
she  was,  took  up  her  position  on  the  stage, 
instinctively  assumed  the  air  and  attitude 
of  Elizabeth,  and  before  many  minutes 
had  elapsed  so  electrified  her  hearers  by 
the  intensity  of  her  passion  that  not  only 
the  spectators  but  the  actors  themselves — 
to  borrow  the  expression  of  an  eye-witness 
— were  *'  paralysed." 

A  most  interesting,  and  hitherto  un- 
published, letter  to  M.  d'Argental — the 
only  autograph  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil  we 
have  ever  met  with,  undated,  but  pro- 
bably written  in  1748 — Semiramis  having 
been  first  performed  in  that  year — contains 
more  than  one  passage  worth  extracting, 
as  showing  that,  with  all  her  celebrity,  her 
position  at  the  Theatre  Franfais  was  in 
many  respects  an  unenviable  one.  After 
thanking  her  correspondent  for  the  flat- 
tering opinion  expressed  by  him  of  her 
Semiramis,  and  attributing  any  success 
she  may  have  obtained  in  it  to  the  genius 
of  its  "sublime"  author,  she  says:  "I 
am  naturally  simple  and  confiding,  sincere 
in  my  friendship  and  incapable  of  intrigue, 
but  not  without  a  certain  penetration.  I 
was  far  from  suspecting  the  manoBuvres 
directed  against  me,  although  their  object 
was  to  injure  my  reputation  and  discourage 
whatever  talent  I  may  possess.  I  imagined 
that  my  manner  of  living,  and  my  punc- 
tuality in  the  performance  of  my  duties 
would  protect  me  from  insult,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  I  have  suffered  long  and  deeply, 
but  cannot  bring  myself  to  employ  the 
same  weapons  against  others  which  they 
have  not  scrupled  to  use  against  me."  She 
requests  him,  in  his  capacity  of  "  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber,"  to  excuse  her 
from  playing  an  insignificant  part  in  one 
of  Voltaire's  tragedies.  "You  deprive 
me  of  the  characters  best  suited  to  me, 
and  insist  on  my  accepting  one  which  no 
one  else  will  consent  to  undertake.  Is  not 
this  presuming  too  much  on  my  attach- 
ment to  you  and  to  M.  de  Voltaire  ?  " 
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The  Revolution,  and  the  consequent 
suppression  of  all  government  pensions, 
proved  a  severe  blow  to  Mdlle.  Damesnil, 
and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  she  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  indigence. 
Subsequently,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Consulate',  her  claims  to  public  sympathy- 
were  not  forgotten.  A  lodging  in  the 
Palais  Royal  and  a  small  but  sufficient 
income  were  accorded  her,  and  her  de- 
clining years  were  passed,  if  not  in 
affluence,  at  least  in  comparative  ease. 
She  died  in  Paris — gome  say  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer — February  20,  1803,  three  weeks 
after  her  illustrious  rival  Mdlle.  Clairon 
had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

Among  the  many  portraits  of  this  re- 
nowned artist  the  most  authentic  are  the 
following :  a  coloured  sketch  in  character, 
by  Janinet;  another  as  Merope,  an  ad- 
mirable likeness,  by  Foesch;  and  an 
engraving  by  Courbe,  published  after  her 
retirement,  underneath  which  are  in- 
scribed four  of  the  lines  already  quoted 
from  Dorat's  Declamation. 
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CHAPTER   XVII.      KATINKA. 

Their  inspection  of  the  stables  at  Bevis 
bore  out  the  anticipations  of  Captain 
Dunstan  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile,  and 
afforded  them  a  prospect  of  some  congenial 
occupation.  A  pair  of  fat  carriage-horses, 
a  chubby  pony,  whose  mission  in  life  had 
been  the  drawing  of  Mrs.  Drummond's 
wheeled  -  chair  along  the  smooth  paths 
through  the  park,  and  a  fourth  animal, 
very  unlike  the  other  three,  were  the  only 
tenants  of  the  extensive  building.  The 
carriage-horses  were  old  acquaintences  of 
Danstan's,  and  if  the  chubby  pony  was 
not  the  same  that  he  remembered,  it  was  as 
like  as  a  twin-brother ;  but  he  was  much 
taken  with  the  beautiful  black  mare  in  the 
last  stall  on  the  right,  and  asked  where  she 
came  from,  and  how  long  she  had  been 
there,  with  the  interest  such  a  subject 
might  be  expected  to  inspire.  Esdaile  had 
gone  up  to  the  beautiful  creature's  fine 
head,  and  was  making  friends  with  her,  as 
it  was  his  way  to  make  friends  with  all 
well-conditioned  animals.  A  white  por- 
celain plaque,  hanging  on  the  wall  over 
the  rack,  bore  in  blue  letters  the  name 


"  Katinka ;  "  and  this  was  the  only  case  of 
conformity  to  the  modern  fashion  of  stable- 
decoration  at  Bevis;  the  aesthetic  in  its 
application  to  equine  life  was  unknown 
there ;  the  stables  were  merely  airy, 
spacious,  and  comfortable. 

The  mare.  Captain  Dunstan  was  in- 
formed, had  been  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Drummond,  shortly  after  the  Admiral's 
death,  for  Miss  Monroe's  use.  She  carried 
a  lady  very  well,  and  had  been  a  great 
favourite.  Miss  Monroe  had  never  mounted 
her  since  Mrs.  Drummond's  death. 

Katinka  was  taken  out  of  her  stall,  and 
her  paces  were  exhibited.  The  mare 
deserved  the  young  men's  praise,  and 
doubtless  she  understood  it,  for  her  soft 
sensitive  muzzle  went  quivering  about  the 
coat-sleeves  and  over  the  chest  of  each  of 
them  in  turn,  as  though  she  were  swearing 
eternal  friendship  in  her  mute  but  ex- 
pressive fashion. 

There  were  no  orders  about  the  horses, 
the  coachman  observed  to  his  master, 
except  the  general  orders  that  everything 
was  to  be  kept  up  as  usual  ujitil  Captain 
Dunstan's  arrival;  but  in  case  there  should 
be  any  intention  of  selling  the  mare,  a  lady 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  making 
enquiries  about  her ;  a  young  lady  she 
was,  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  who 
had  heard  of  the  mare  through  Mrs. 
Cathcart,  the  parson's  lady,  who  used  to 
ride  out  with  Miss  Monroe  sometimes.  Her 
name  was  Miss  Ainslie,  and  Mr.  Ainslie 
had  recently  come  to  The  Chantry.  He, 
the  coachman,  had  been  asked  by  Mrs. 
Cathcart  to  mention  the  matter,  as  Captain 
Danstan  would  not,  that  lady  said,  be  likely 
to  be  wanting  a  lady's  horse. 

Danstan  answered  carelessly  that  he  did 
not  know,  that  he  would  see ;  and  the 
man's  words  recalled  the  subject,  which 
indeed  strayed  but  seldom  out  of  his 
thoughts,  and  then  only  a  little  way,  and 
conjured  up  a  vision  of  Laura,  as  he  might 
have  seen  her,  smiling  down  on  him  as 
she  felt  Katinka's  fine  mouth,  and  patted 
Katinka's  shining  satiny  neck,  which 
made  him  grind  his  teeth  with  pain  and 
anger. 

"  Plenty  of  room  here  for  all  you  want," 
said  Esdaile,  as  he  and  Dunstan  walked 
out  of  the  stableyard,  *'  and  not  a  bad 
beginning.  Mrs.  Drummond  knew  some- 
thing about  horses,  judging  by  that  pair 
and  Katinka." 

"I  wonder  you  did  not  know  of  the 
mare,"  said  Danstan,  "  as  she  was  a 
favourite  with  Miss  Monroe.    She  told  you 
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of  the  peacock,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  ; 
it  is  odd  she  did  not  mention  her.  It 
seems  rather"  hard  on  the  poor  girl  to 
have  to  give  up  her  horse,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  things  seem  rather  hard 
npon  the  poor  girl,"  answered  Esdaile 
emphatically.  "  It  seems  to  me  Be  vis  was 
a  sort  of  earthly  paradise  to  her,  and  that 
she  is  very  much  to  be  pitied  for  having 
lost  it.  Your  notion  of  her  position  with 
Mrs.  Drummond — as  I  remember  you  put 
it  to  me  and  Sandilands — must  have  been 
very  wide  of  the  truth." 

"No  doubt  it  was;  but  how  was  I  to 
know  that  Mrs.  Drummond,  the  coldest 
and  most  unbending  of  women  to  myself, 
and  indeed"  to  other  people  who  had  some 
claim  on  her,  was  so  uncommonly  kind  to 
Miss  Monroe,  who  had  none  ?  I  knew 
nothing  about  it ;  but  I  am  learning 
something  new  on  the  subject  every  hour 
since  I  arrived  here ;  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  it  makes  me  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Why?  Because  I  forgot  all  about 
her — ignored  her  completely;  and  now 
when  I  see  her  I  shall  feel  almost  as  if  I 
had  turned  her  out  of  house  and  home.  I 
wish — I  wonder  whether  she  would  let  me 
make  her  a  present  of  the  mare  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  would  not.  Why, 
Danstan,  just  think ;  even  if  she  would 
take  her,  she  could  not  keep  her  at  Bury 
House.  I  daresay  she  never  spoke  to  me 
of  Katinka,  on  purpose  that  you  should 
not  find  out  that  she  was  so  fond  of  the 
mare,  and  that  she  never  mounted  her 
after  Mrs.  Drummond's  death,  so  that  she 
might  not  seem  to  have  any  kind  of  claim 
to  her." 

"  Very  likely  you  are  right.  I  suppose 
all  that  sort  of  thing  is  only  proper  pride, 
but  I'm  very  sorry  for  it.  I  wish  my  good 
luck  had  not  brought  sorrow  and  trouble 
to  anyone  except  myself." 

*'  Miss  Monroe  must  have  lost  her  home 
at  Bevis  at  any  rate.  I  do  not  think  she 
will  be  unhappy  with  her  old  friends  ;  and 
it  must  have  been  lonely  for  her  here  of 
late." 

"  She  was  evidently  everything  to  Mrs. 
Drummond.  No  matter  what  I  have 
spoken  of,  or  to  whom,  I  have  heard  of 
Miss  Monroe's  care.  Miss  Monroe's  arrange- 
ments. Miss  Monroe's  directions ;  and  I 
cannot  discern  that  the  people  disliked 
her  either.  I  should  have  thought  they 
would." 

"  Nonsense !  Dunstan ;  you  don't  know 


her,"  interrupted  Esdaile.  "  Miss  Monroe 
is  much  too  serene  and  lofty  a  person  for 
the  sort  of  thing  you  mean.  You  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  know  anything  about 
her,  except  that  she  was  rather  good- 
looking,  though  not  your  style,  when 
you  saw  her  here,  and  I  assure  you  she 
wiU  strike  you  as  being  a  very  saperior 
young  lady " 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  are  quite  right. 
Perhaps  I  don't  particularly  care  for 
superior  young  ladies,  but  I  assure  you  I 
am  prepared  to  find  Miss  Monroe  everything 
that  is  most  charming  of  that  description. 
Only  the  fact  of  her  being  so  makes  it 
more  instead  of  less  awkward  for  me ;  I 
could  so  much  more  easily  apologise  to 
a  commonplace  person.  Who  is  that  at 
the  door?  An  early  visitor,  whoever  he 
may  be." 

As  the  friends  approached  the  house 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  servant, 
perceiving  them,  answered  the  stranger's 
enquiry  by  indicating  them  as  his  master 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  respectively. 
The  stranger,  a  tall,  well-looking,  strongly- 
built  man  of  about  forty,  who  wore  a 
long  single-breasted  coat,  and  a  felt  hat 
with  a  soft  crown,  descended  the  broad 
doorsteps  and  advanced  to  meet  them. 
Then  Captain  Danstan  recognised  him 
as  Mr.  Cathcart,  the  vicar  of  the  parish, 
whom  he  had  seen  but  once  previously, 
on  the  occasion  of  Admiral  Drummond's 
funeral,  and  the  three  gentlemen  entered 
the  house  together. 

Mr.  Cathcart  explained  his  early  visit 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  to  leave 
home  for  a  week  on  that  afternoon,  and 
had  not  wished  to  defer  until  his  return 
the  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Captain  Danstan,  whose  nearest  neigh- 
bour he  was.  Indeed  the  vicarage-garden 
adjoined  the  park-wall  of  Bevis.  Mr. 
Cathcart  proved  to  be  a  pleasant  man, 
with  broad  notions,  though,  Dunstan  per- 
ceived with  regret,  no  sporting  tendencies 
— he  did  not  even  confess  to  a  mild  taste 
for  fishing — and,  naturally,  he  had  just 
that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  neighbour- 
hood which  could  be  made  useful  to  a 
new-comer,  anxious  to  be  popular  and  to 
avoid  mistakes ;  both  which  desires  Danstan 
entertained,  notwithstanding  that  his  heart 
was  sore  and  heavy  within  him. 

"  I  have  but  one  old  acquaintance  on 
this  side  of  the  county,"  said  Danstan, 
"  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  call  him  so, 
for  I  only  knew  him  coming  home  from 
India  :    Mr.  Ainslie,  who   has  bought  a 
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little  place  that  used  to  be  called  The 
Chantry." 

"It  is  called  The  Chantry  still,"  said 
Mr.  Cathcart,  "and  Mr.  Ainslie  is  my 
wife's  uncle." 

"  Indeed !  Then  that  accounts  for  Miss 
Ainslie's  knowing  so  much  about  Bevis, 
which  surprised  me,  I  remember,  when  I 
met  them  coming  home.  More  of  the  half- 
dozen  people  in  the  world,  you  see,  Esdaile ! 
I  hope  Mr.  Ainslie's  hopes  of  rural  felicity 
will  be  thoroughly  realised." 

"  H — m  ! "  said  the  vicar,  dubiously;  "  I 
have  not  much  faith  in  the  realisation  of 
any  notions  of  felicity  which  consist  of 
giving  up  the  work  of  one's  life  at  fifty. 
However,  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  in  this 
case.  Miss  Ainslie  likes  it,  and  that's  an 
important  point." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Danstan, 
laughing. 

After  a  little  more  talk  Mr.  Cathcart 
went  away,  having  delivered  a  friendly 
message  from  his  wife  to  the  two  young 
men,  to  the  effect  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
see  them  at  her  five-o'clock  tea-table,  if  they 
were  not  otherwise  engaged. 

"And  I  suppose  you  are  not,"  added 
Mr.  Cathcart,  "  as  you  will  hardly  have 
made  your  arrangements  for  regular 
killing,  here  or  elsewhere,  as  yet." 

Danstan  promised,  a  little  formally,  to 
present  himself,  with  his  friend,  at  the 
vicarage  at  five  o'clock.  It  did  not  much 
matter  that  the  parson  should  not  care  for 
sport,  but  that  he  should  laugh,  ever  so 
mildly,  at  those  who  had  the  proper 
appreciation  of  that  noble  pursuit  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  questionable  taste.  So 
solemnly  was  Dunstan,  after  a  brief  term 
of  landed  proprietorship,  beginning  to  take 
to  the  position. 

The  vicarage  was  a  pretty  house, 
standing  in  a  trim  lawn  with  well-tended 
flowerbeds,  and  greatly  dignified  and 
beautified  by  the  aid  of  the  noble  ranges 
of  elms  that  overshadowed  it  on  two  sides. 
These  belonged  to  the  Bevis  park,  from 
which  the  vicarage  was  separated  only 
by  a  wall,  so  thickly  clothed  on  both  sides 
with  ivy  that  it  was  hidden  in  green,  and 
so  low  that  from  the  farther,  or  house, 
side,  a  charming  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
wide-spread  glades  and  great  avenues  of 
trees  was  obtained.  At  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  vicarage,  and  occupying  the 
only  eminence  for  miles  around,  stood  the 
church,  an  ancient,  structure,  surrounded 
by  grass-grown  graves  and  old  tomb- 
stones.    The  church  and  the  churchyard 


contrasted  strongly  with  the  vicarage ;  the 
latter  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  place, 
the  vicar  and  his  wife  being  socially 
inclined,  and,  though  childless,  fond  of 
young  people.  There  was  a  neatly-kept 
croquet-ground  in  a  sheltered  angle  behind 
the  vicarage-house,  and  Mrs.  Cathcart 
had  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  the 
successful  promotion  and  carrying-out  of 
picnic  parties.  In  the  parish  and  among 
the  poor  she  was  active  without  being 
meddlesome,  and  kind  without  being 
inquisitorial — on  the  whole,  a  useful  and 
worthy  person,  and  just  now  in  rather  low 
spirits,  as  she  was  explaining  to  a  young 
friend,  who  had  come  to  see  her  unex- 
pectedly, on  the  very  afternoon  when  she 
had  invited  the  new  arrivals  at  Bevis  to 
afternoon  tea  at  the  vicarage. 

"It  is  not  always  true,"  Mrs.  Cathcart 
is  saying,  "  that  one  does  not  know  the 
value  of  anything  until  one  has  lost  it ; 
for  I  did  know  it,  I  thoroughly  understood 
her  usefulness,  and  how  helpless  I  should  feel 
without  her.  She  understood  everything 
without  explanations  ;  she  managed  every- 
thing without  fuss  ;  and  if  you  knew 
what  schools,  and  old  women,  and  visiting 
ladies,  and  clergy  woman's  business  in 
general  signifies,  you  would  know  what  a 
help  she  was,  and  what  a  loss  she  is." 

"I  can  guess,  though  I  don't  know 
much  about  such  things,"  said  the  visitor. 
"  I  never  had  anything  to  do  in  India,  and 
here  I  have  to  make  out  occupation  for 
myself.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
place  specially  prepared  for  me,  and  into 
which  nobody  else  would  fit ;  and  though 
I  have  things  a  good  deal  my  own  way, 
and  like  it,  it  is  a  little  dull,  even  now, 
while  it  is  quite  new — and  novelty,  after 
India,  is  a  fine  thing,  you  must  know, 
almost  apart  from  its  kind.  I  don't 
suppose,  though,  I  could  be  of  much  use 
to  you,  even  if  I  were  nearer.  A  '  right 
hand'  at  Bevis  cannot  be  replaced." 

"  Besides,  you  must  help  in  your  own 
parish,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcart ;  "  there's 
plenty  to  do  there  when  you  drop  into  the 
way  of  doing  it.  N'o  ;  I  must  only  get  used 
to  my  loss,  and  live  in  hope  that  Captain 
Dunstan  will  bring  a  nice  wife  to  Bevis, 
and  be  quick  about  it  too.  An  important 
place  of  that  sort  without  a  woman  at  the 
head  of  it  is  a  misfortune." 

Mrs.  Cathcart  glanced  rather  meaningly 
at  her  visitor,  who  was  noiselessly  rum- 
maging a  bookshelf  during  this  conversa- 
tion, and  who  now  looked  up  at  her,  from 
the  title-page  of  the  last  volume  she  had 
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taken  down,  -with,  frank  and  fearless 
eyes. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  she  said,  "  especially- 
after  snch  a  vice-royalty  as  you  have 
described.  This  is  the  book  I  wanted. 
The  ponies  are  rested  by  this  time,  so  I 
think  I  had  better  go." 

"N"o,  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcart,  and 
now  she  fired  a  shot  with  intention,  and 
watched  for  its  effect;  "I  expect  a  visit 
from  Captain  Dunstan  presently.  Mr. 
Cathcart  called  on  him  this  morning. 
You  may  as  well  stay,  as  you  know  him 
already." 

"  Very  well,  I  don't  mind,"  replied  the 
visitor,  with  perfect  unconcern,  "  only  I 
have  seen  him  since  he  came  to  England, 
and  indeed,  we  came  down  from  town 
together.  He  talked  of  coming  over  to 
The  Chantry  soon,  and  I  hope  he  will  do 
so.  Papa  is  longing  to  get  hold  of  some- 
body to  talk  India  to,  and  though  Captain 
Dunstan  hated  it,  he  is  so  good-natured 
he  never  minded  papa's  stories." 

"  Very  good-natured,  is  he  P  That  is  a 
good  quality." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  great  one.  Not 
that  one  wants  people  to  be  great,  in  a 
general  way,  so  much  as  not  to  be  small, 
and  not  to  be  tiresome.  We  liked  him — 
at  least  papa  and  I  liked  him.  Mamma 
never  takes  to  invalids,  and  you  know 
Captain  Dunstan  was  coming  home  '  sick,' 
as  they  elegantly  express  it.  He  seems  all 
right  again  now:  cured  by  Bevis — and 
how  many  thousands  a  year  is  it  ? — no 
doubt." 

The  ingenious  and  hopeful  idea  that 
Mrs.  Cathcart  had  conceived  faded  from 
her  brain,  as  Miss  Ainslie  uttered  the  fore- 
going sentences,  in  her  quick  airy  manner, 
without  the  very  smallest  change  of  colour 
or  countenance. 

If,  however,  Mrs.  Cathcart  saw  nothing 
conscious  in  her  cousin's  face.  Miss  Ainslie, 
who  was  very  quick,  and  by  no  means 
devoid  of  humour,  detected  something 
odd  and  discomfited  in  Mrs.  Cathcart's 
acceptation  of  her  remarks,  and  swiftly 
interpreting  its  meaning,  laughed  with  a 
heartfelt  merriment  which  made  her  hajsel 
eyes  sparkle,  and  touched  up  her  pretty 
dimples  quite  bewitchingly.  Mrs.  Cathcart 
stared  at  the  girl,  who  laughed  only  more 
merrily  than  before,  threw  down  her  book, 
and  popping  down  on  her  knees  beside  her 
cousin's  chair,  said,  with  uplifted  finger 
and  a  comical  look  : 

"  So  that  was  your  little  plan,  was  it  ? 
And  I  was  to  have  all  my  duties  explained 


to  me,  and  to  be  fortified  by  the  example 
of  the  peerless  Miss  Monroe.  Oh  my 
cousin — deep,  designing — are  you  one  of 
the  matchmakers  who  haven't  even  the 
excuse  of  being  mammas  ?  " 

"My  dear  Amabel,  I — I  don't  under- 
stand— I  have  not  said  anything." 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  only  looked  un- 
utterable things,  and  I  found  you  out  in  a 
minute.  Well  then,  as  I  have  found  you 
out,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Miss  Ainslie  here  pulled  off  her  bonnet, 
shook  her  bright  brown  locks,  which  she 
wore  in  a  becoming  towzley  style,  off  her 
forehead,  and  subsided  into  a  comfortable 
sitting  posture  at  Mrs.  Cathcart's  feet. 

"The  all  I  have  to  tell  you,"  said  she, 
with  mischievous  gravity,  "  is  precisely 
nothing.  If  any  young  woman  should 
ever  attempt  to  make  you  believe  that  she 
did  not  flirt,  just  a  little,  and  within  the 
most  strictly  justifiable  bounds,  either 
going  out  to  India  or  coming  home  there- 
from, don't  believe  her.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  so  deceiving.  Never  mind  about 
going  out — I  was  only  a  schoolgirl  then, 
and  my  chaperon  had  a  very  pretty  taste 
of  her  own  for  flirtation,  and  the  truth 
is,  I  did  not  get  a  fair  chance — coming 
home  is  the  matter  in  hand.  Captain 
Dunstan  would  not  flirt  with  me  !  There's 
an  admission  for  you  !  I  tried  to  make 
him — I  tried  hard — I  tried  in  vain  !  Only 
for  a  little  while,  I  beg  you  to  observe — 
unlike  the  British  warrior  of  history  and 
legend,  I  know  not  only  when  I  am 
beaten,  but  when  I  am  going  to  be ;  and 
I  retired  gracefully.  I  don't  think  he 
ever  discovered  my  designs  on  his  peace, 
and  we  became  very  good  friends  without 
any  preliminary  stages  of  agitation — on 
his  part." 

"  On  his  part,  Amabel !  That's  an 
admission ! " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Miss  Ainslie, 
with  another  clearance  of  her  forehead 
from  her  bright  locks,  and  much  de- 
structive twisting  of  her  bonnet- strings  ; 
"the  agitation  on  my  part,  all  the  damage 
sustained,  indeed,  was  simply  to  my 
vanity,  and  it  was  of  the  slightest.  I 
could  not  have  fallen  in  love  with  Captain 
Dunstan  if  I  had  tried  ever  so  hard, 
or  if  he  had  been  ever  so  ready  to  re- 
ciprocate or  even  to  anticipate  the 
sentiment;  and  therefore  you  may  take 
my  opinion  of  him  as  worth  something.  He 
is  a  good-looking,  gentlemanly,  superficial, 
good-natured  young  man,  with  something 
romantic  and  depth-suggesting  in  his  face 
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and  manners,  but  he  has  neither  romance 
nor  depth  in  him ;  he  could  be  obstinate  I 
think,  and  he  is,  I  should  say,  of  a  dis- 
contented disposition  ;  but  he  can  be  very 
agreeable  when  he  likes,  and  no  doubt  as 
things  have  gone  with  him  he  will  like 
always,  or  almost  always,  at  present.  You 
will  find  him  charming — I  do,  I  assure 
you." 

Mrs.  Cathcart  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said ;  "  your 
portrait  does  not  charm  me.  In  such  a 
position  as  his,  there's  a  great  deal  of 
good  or  harm  for  a  man  to  do,  and " 

"  He  will  do  nothing  but  good  if  he's 
only  properly  managed,  and  cleverly  led  ; 
and  I  do  believe  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
never  could  have  cared  a  dump — no,  that's 
vulgar,  I  withdraw  the  expression  —  a 
straw  about  him." 

"Then  I'm  sure  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs. 
Cathcart,  "considering  the  contradictions 
that  are  always  turning  up  in  human 
affairs,  and  especially  love  affairs — I 
wonder  he  did  not  lose  his  heart  to  you." 

Miss  Ainslie  smiled — it  was  a  very 
pretty,  sly,  meaning  little  smile — as  she 
replied : 

"It  is  Tinacconntable — or  at  least  it 
would  be  if  I  had  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  it  to  myself.  To  use  your 
own  elegant  expression — you  have  been 
reading  old  novels,  I  see  —  I  feel  pretty 
sure  that  when  Captain  Dnnstan  stood  my 
fire,  not  only  unharmed,  but  unconscious, 
he  had  no  heart  to  lose." 

"  Really  !  Then,  my  dear  Amabel,  who 
is  she  ? — and  how  did  you  find  it  out  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  find  it  out,  I  only  divined  it ; 
I  could  not  in  the  least  tell  you  how,  but 
I  am  as  sure  of  the  fact  as  of  my 
existence.  And  I  have  not  the  remotest 
notion  who  she  is.  She  isn't  in  India, 
that  I  am  convinced  of,  for  I  did  elicit 
from  Captain  Dunstan  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  woman  worth  looking  at  twice 
from  the  time  he  left  England  until 
he  had  the  good  fortune,  &c.  &c." 

Miss  Ainslie  supplied  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  by  an  expressive  flourish  of 
her  pretty  fingers  about  her  pretty  face. 
And  then  she  laughed  merrily  again,  and 
rising  from  her  lowly  position  on  the 
carpet,  said,  while  tying  her  bonnet- 
strings  : 

"  No,  no ;  she  isn't  in  India,  she's  in 
England,  and  there's  no  good  in  laying 
any  charitable  little  plots  for  the  matri- 


monial sacrifice  of  Captain  Dunstan  to 
the  good  of  the  parish.  And  now,  I'm 
off,  because  the  interesting  being  will  be 
arriving  presently,  and  after  all  this  talk 
about  him,  into  which  you  have  beguiled  me, 
I  should  infallibly  blush,  according  to  my 
detestable  practice,  on  seeing  him,  and  I 
would  rather  not  do  that." 

"How  absurd  you  are,"  said  Mrs. 
Cathcart,  "  after  what  you  have  just  said 
of  your  perfect  indifference  to  him  even 
while  you — you " 

"  Yes,  just  so  ;  but  you  see  I  feel  guilty, 
for  somehow  or  other  I  found  out  a  secret 
about  him,  and  now  I've  told  it." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  her  pony- 
carriage,  and  Mrs.  Cathcart  had  to  let 
her  go. 

Miss  Ainslie  did  not,  nevertheless, 
escape  seeing  Captain  Dunstan,  for  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  gate  she  en- 
countered him,  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile, 
walking  towards  the  vicarage.  On  perceiv- 
ing Miss  Ainslie,  Dunstan  stepped  forward, 
and  she  pulled  up  her  ponies,  and  con- 
versed with  him  for  a  few  minutes  without 
the  slightest  embarrassment,  probably 
because  Mrs.  Cathcart  was  not  there  to 
look  for  the  apprehended  blush.  Dunstan 
presented  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile,  and  an 
early  day  was  named  for  their  visit  to 
The  Chantry. 

As  Miss  Ainslie  drove  on,  her  ponies' 
hoofs  and  the  bells  on  their  collars  making 
a  pleasant  merry  music,  the  friends  stood 
still  for  a  few  moments,  looking  after  her. 

"She  is  very  pretty,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile;  "I  don't  wonder  at  old  Gilchrist's 
indignant  wonder  that  she  should  come 
back  to  England  Miss  Ainslie  still. 
Didn't  your  coachman  say  it  was  she  who 
had  been  asking  about  Katinka  ?  " 

"  He  meant  her ;  he  said  Mrs.  Cathcart 
would  speak  to  me.  I  don't  want  the 
mare,  of  course;  but  Ainslie  does  not 
know  as  much  about  horses  as  he  knows 
about  pigs,  and  he  prefers  the  pigs,  and 
the  mare's  too  good  for  a  girl  who  rattles 
her  ponies  along  at  that  rate." 

"Much  too  good,"  said  Esdaile,  " and, 
indeed,  Dunstan,  I  have  been  thinking  all 
day  of  asking  you  to  let  me  have  her. 
She  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking  for, 
and  we  can  easily  find  something  to  suit 
Miss  Ainslie. 

Dunstan  agreed,  and  the  "  deal "  was 
concluded  before  theyreached  the  vicarage- 
gate. 
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CHAPTER   VI.      KOEIE   HAS   PLANS   OF  HIS   OWN. 

RoDEEiCK  Vawdeey's  ideas  of  what  was 
due  to  a  young  man  wlio  attains  his 
majority  were  in  no  wise  satisfied  by  his 
birthday  dinner-party.  It  had  been  plea- 
sant enough  in  its  way,  but  far  too  much 
after  the  pattern  of  all  other  dinner-parties 
to  please  a  young  man  who  hated  all 
common  and  hackneyed  things,  and  all  the 
beaten  tracks  of  life — or  who,  at  any  rate, 
fancied  he  did,  which  comes  to  nearly  the 
same  thing. 
I  "Mother,"  he  began  at  breakfast  next 
morning,  in  his  loud  cheery  voice,  "  we 
must  have  something  for  the  small  tenants, 
and  shopkeepers,  and  cottagers." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Roderick  ?  " 

"  Some  kind  of  entertainment  to  cele- 
brate my  majority.  The  people  will  expect 
it.  Last  night  polished  off  the  swells  very 
nicely.  The  whole  thing  did  you  credit, 
mother." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lady  Jane,  with  a 
slight  contraction  of  her  thin  lips. 

This  October  morning,  so  pleasant  for 
Rorie,  was  rather  a  bitter  day  for  his 
mother.  She  had  been  reigning  sovereign 
at  Briarwood  hitherto ;  henceforth  she 
could  only  live  there  on  sufferance.  The 
house  was  Rorie's.  Even  the  orchid-houses 
were  his.  He  might  take  her  to  task,  if 
he  pleased,  for  having  spent  so  much 
money  on  glass.  . 

"But  I  must  have  my  humble  friends 
round  me,"  continued  Rorie.  "  The  young 
people,  too — the  boys  and  girls.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  mother.  "We  must  have  a  meet. 
The  hounds  have  never  met  here  since  my 


grandfather's  time — fifty  years  ago.  The 
duke's  stud-groom  was  telling  me  about  it 
last  year.  He's  a  Hampshire  man,  you 
know,  born  and  bred  in  the  Forest.  We'll 
have  a  meet  and  a  hunting  breakfast ;  and 
it  shall  be  open  house  for  everyone — high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple. 
Don't  be  frightened,  mother,"  interjected 
Rorie,  seeing  Lady  Jane's  look  of  horror ; 
"  we  won't  do  any  mischief.  Your  gardens 
shall  be  respected." 

"  They  are  your  gardens  now,  Roderick. 
You  are  sole  master  h'ere,  and  can  do  what 
you  please." 

"My  dear  mother,  how  can  you  talk 
like  that  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  ever 
forget  who  made  the  place  what  it  is  ?  The 
gardens  have  been  your  pet  hobby,  and 
they  shall  be  your  gardens  to  the  end  of 
time." 

"  That  is  very  generous  of  you,  my  dear 
Roderick;  but  you  are  promising  too 
much.  When  you  marry,  your  wife  will 
be  mistress  of  Briarwood,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  find  a  new  home." 

"I  am  in  no  hurry  to  get  married.  It 
will  be  half-a-dozen  years  before  I  shall 
even  think  of  anything  so  desperate." 

"I  hope  not,  Roderick.  With  your 
position  and  your  responsibilities  you  ought 
to  marry  young.  Marriage — a  suitable 
marriage,  that  is  to  say — would  give  you 
an  incentive  to  earnestness  and  ambition. 
I  want  to  see  you  follow  in  your  father's 
footsteps;  I  want  you  to  make  a  name, 
by-and-by." 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a  distant  by-and- 
by,"  said  Rorie,  with  a  yawn.  "I  don't 
feel  at  all  drawn  towards  the  senate.  I 
love  the  country,  my  dogs,  my  horses,  the 
free  fresh  air,  the  stir  and  movement  of 
life,  too  well  to  pen  myself  up  in  a  study 
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and  pore  over  blue  books,  or  to  waste  the 
summer  evenings  listening  to  the  member 
for  Little  Peddlington  laying  down  the 
law  about  combination  drainage  or  local 
government.  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  in  me, 
mother,  and  that  you'll  be  disappointed  if 
you  set  your  heart  upon  my  making  a 
figure  as  a  senator." 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  worthy  of 
your  father's  name,"  Lady  Jane  said,  with 
a  regretful  sigh. 

"  Providence  hasn't  made  me  in  the 
same  pattern,"  answered  Rorie.  "Look 
at  my  grandfather's  portrait  over  the  side- 
board, in  pink  and  mahogany  tops.  "What 
a  glorious  old  fellow  he  must  have  been ! 
You  should  hear  how  the  old  people  talk 
of  him.  I  think  I  inherit  his  tastes,  in- 
stead of  my  father's.  Perhaps,  if  I  have 
a  son,  he  will  be  a  heaven-born  statesman, 
and  you  may  have  your  ambition  gratified 
by  a  grandson .  And  now  about  the  hunting 
breakfast.  Would  this  day  week  suit  you  ?  " 

"This  is  your  house,  Roderick.  It  is 
for  you  to  give  your  orders." 

"  Bosh,"  exclaimed  the  son,  impatiently. 
"Don't  I  tell  you  that  you  are  mistress 
here,  and  will  be  mistress " 

"  My  dear  Roderick,  let  us  look  things 
straight  in  the  face,"  said  Lady  Jane.  "If 
I  were  sole  mistress  here  there  would  be 
no  hunting  breakf9,st.  It  is  just  the  very 
last  kind  of  entertainment  I  should  ever 
dream  of  giving.  I  am  not  complaining, 
mind.  It  is  natural  enough  for  you  to 
like  that  kind  of  thing ;  and,  as  master  of 
this  house,  it  is  your  right  to  invite  whom- 
soever you  please.  I  am  quite  happy  that 
it  should  be  so,  but  let  there  be  no  more 
talk  about  my  being  mistress  of  this  house. 
That  is  too  absurd." 

Rorie  felt  all  his  most  generous  impulses 
turned  to  a  sense  of  constraint  and  bitter- 
ness.    He  could  say  no  more. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  people 
you  would  like  to  be  asked,"  said  his  mother, 
after  rather  an  uncomfortable  silence. 

"  I'll  go  and  talk  it  over  with  the  duke," 
answered  Rorie.  "He'll  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing." 

Rorie  found  the  duke  going  the  round 
of  his  loose  boxes,  and  uncle  and  nephew 
spent  an  hour  together  pleasantly,  over- 
hauling the  fine  stud  of  hunters  which  the 
duke  kept  at  Ashbourne,  and  going  round 
the  paddocks  to  look  at  the  brood  mares 
and  their  foals ;  these  latter  being  eccentric 
little  animals,  all  head  and  legH,  which 
nestled  close  to  the  mother's  side  for  a 
minute,  and  then  took  fright  at  their  own 


tails  and  shot  off  across  the  field,  like  a 
skyrocket  travelling  horizontally,  or  sud- 
denly stood  up  on  end,  and  executed  a 
wild  waltz  in  mid  air. 

The  duke  and  Roderick  decided  which 
among  these  leggy  little  beasts  had  the 
elements  of  future  excellence ;  and  after 
an  hour's  perambulation  of  the  paddocks, 
went  to  the  house,  where  they  found  the 
duchess  and  Lady  Mabel  in  the  morning 
room ;  the  duchess  busy  making  scarlet 
cloth  cloaks  for  her  school  children, 
Lady  Mabel  reading  a  G^man  critic  on 
Shakespeare. 

Here  the  hunt  breakfast  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. Everybody  was  to  be  asked.  The 
duchess  put  in  a  plea  for  her  school  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  such  a  treat  for  the  little 
things  to  see  the  meet,  and  their  red  cloaks 
and  hoods  would  look  so  pretty  on  the  lawn. 

"Let  them  come,  by  all  means,"  said 
Roderick;  "your  school  —  half-a-dozen 
schools.  I'll  have  three  or  four  tents 
rigged  up  for  refreshments.  There  shall 
be  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  for  everybody. 
And  now  I'm  off  to  the  Tempests',  to 
arrange  about  the  hounds.  The  squire 
will  be  pleased,  I  know." 

"Of  course,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  "and 
the  squire's  daughter." 

"  Dear  little  thing,"  exclaimed  Rorie, 
with  an  elder  brother's  tenderness;  "she'll 
be  as  pleased  as  Punch.  You'll  hunt,  of 
course,  Mabel  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  shine  in  the 
field,  as  Miss  Tempest  does." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  come,  Mab.  The 
duke  will  find  you  a  safe  mount." 

"  She  has  a  hunter  I  bred  on  purpose 
for  her,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  but  she'll  never 
be  such  a  horsewoman  as  her  mother." 

"  She  looks  lovely  on  Mazeppa,"  said 
Rorie ;  "  and  she  must  come  to  my  hunting 
breakfast." 

"Of  course,  Rorie,  if  yoa  wish  I  shall 
come." 

Rorie  stayed  to  luncheon,  and  then  went 
back  to  Briarwood  to  mount  his  horse  and 
ride  to  the  Abbey  House. 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  in  when 
Rorie  rode  up  to  the  old  Tudor  porch — a 
soft,  sunless,  gray  afternoon.  The  door 
stood  open,  and  he  saw  the  glow  of  the 
logs  on  the  wide  hearth,  and  the  squire's 
stalwart  figure  sitting  in  the  great  arm- 
chair, leaning  forward  with  a  newspaper 
across  his  knee,  and  Vixen  on  a  stool  at 
his  feet,  the  dogs  grouped  about  them. 

"  Shall  I  send  my  horse  round  to  the 
stables,  squire  ?  "  asked  Rorie. 
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"Do,  my  lad,"  answered  Mr.  Tempest, 
ringing  the  bell,  at  which  summons  a  man 
appeared,  and  took  charge  of  Roderick's 
tall  chestnut. 

"  Been  hunting  to-day,  squire  ?  "  asked 
Rorie,  when  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
Mr.  Tempest  and  his  daughter,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth. 

"  No,"  answered  the  squire,  in  a  voice 
that  had  a  duller  sound  than  usual.  "  We 
had  the  hounds  out  this  morning,  at 
Hilberry  Green,  and  there  was  a  good 
muster,  Jack  Pardy  says ;  but  I  felt  out 
of  sorts,  and  neither  Vixen  nor  I  went. 
It  was  a  loss  for  Vixen,  poor  little  girl." 

"It  was  a  grief  to  see  you  ill,  papa," 
said  Violet,  nestling  closer  to  him. 

She  had  hardly  taken  any  notice  of 
Roderick  to-day,  shaking  hands  with  him 
in  an  absent-minded  way,  evidently  full 
of  anxiety  about  her  father.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  looked  older  and  more 
womanly  than  when  he  saw  her  last, 
Roderick  thought. 

"I'm  not  ill,  my  dear,"  said  the  squire, 
"  only  a  little  muddled  and  queer  in  my 
head  ;  been  riding  too  hard  lately,  perhaps. 
I  don't  get  lighter,  you  know,  Rorie,  and 
a  quick  run  shakes  me  m.ore  than  it  used. 
Old  Martin,  our  family  doctor,  has  been 
against  my  hunting  for  a  long  time ;  but 
I  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  life 
men  of  my  age  would  lead  if  they  listened 
to  the  doctors  ?  They  wouldn't  let  us 
have  a  decent  dinner." 

" I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Rorie ;  "I  came  to 
ask  you  a  favour,  and  now  I  feel  as  if  I 
hardly  ought  to  say  anything  about  it." 

And  then  Roderick  proceeded  to  tell 
the  squire  his  views  about  a  meet  at 
Briarwood,  and  a  hunting  breakfast  for 
rich  and  poor. 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  boy,"  answered 
the  squire  heartily.  "It's  just  the  sort  of 
thing  you  ought  to  do  to  make  yourself 
popular.  Lady  Jane  is  a  charming  woman, 
you  know,  thoroughbred  to  the  fingernails ; 
but  she  has  kept  herself  a  little  too  much 
to  herself.  There  are  people  old  enough 
to  remember  what  Briarwood  was  in  your 
grandfather's  time.  This  day  week,  you 
say.  I'll  arrange  everything.  "We'll  have 
such  a  gathering  as  hasn't  been  seen  for 
the  last  twenty  years." 

"Vixen  must  come  with  you,"  said 
Rorie. 

"  Of  course." 

"  If  papa  is  well  and  strong  enough  to 
hunt." 

"  My  love,  there  is  nothing  amiss  with 


me — nothing  that  need  trouble  me  this 
day  week,  A  man  may  have  a  headache, 
mayn't  he,  child,  without  people  making 
any  fa^s  about  it  ?" 

"I  should  like  you  to  see  Dr.  Martin, 
papa.  Don't  you  think  he  ought  to  see 
the  doctor,  Rorie  ?  It's  not  natural  for 
him  to  be  ill." 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  put  upon  half 
rations,  Vixen.  Martin  would  starve  me, 
that's  his  only  idea  of  medical  treatment. 
Yes,  Vixen  shall  come,  Rorie." 

CHAPTER  VII.      vixen's    FIRST    SORROW. 

The  morning  of  the  Briarwood  Meet 
dawned  fairly.  Roderick  watched  the 
first  lifting  of  the  darkness  from  his  bed- 
room window,  and  rejoiced  in  the  promise 
of  a  fine  day.  The  heavens,  which  had 
been  so  unpropifcious  upon  his  birthday, 
seemed  to  promise  better  things  to-day. 
He  did  not  desire  the  traditional  hunting 
morning — a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy 
sky.  He  oared  very  little  about  the  scent 
lying  well,  or  the  actual  result  of  the  day's 
sport.  He  wanted  rather  to  see  the  kind 
familiar  faces  round  him;  the  autumn 
sunshine  lighting  up  all  the  glow  and 
colour  of  the  picture,  the  red-coats,  the 
rich  bay  and  brown  of  the  horses,  the 
verdant  background  of  lawn  and  shrub- 
beries. Two  huge  marquees  had  been 
erected  for  the  commonalty;  one  for  the 
school- children,  the  other  for  the  villagers. 
There  were  long  tables  in  the  billiard-room 
for  the  farming  class,  and  for  the  quality 
there  was  the  horseshoe  table  in  the  dining- 
room,  as  at  Roderick's  birthday  dinner. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  table  was  deco- 
rated only  with  hardy  ferns  and  flowers. 
The  orchids  were  not  allowed  to  appear. 

Roderick  noticed  the  omission. 

"  Why,  where  are  the  thing- um-tites, 
mother  ?  "  he  asked,  with  some  surprise ; 
"the  pitcher- plants,  and  tropical  what's- 
its-names  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  occasion 
to  have  them  brought  out  of  the  houses, 
Roderick,"  Lady  Jane  answered  quietly ; 
"  there  is  always  a  risk  of  their  being  killed, 
or  some  of  your  sporting  friends  might  be 
picking  my  prize  blossoms  to  put  in  their 
button-holes.  Men  who  give  their  minds 
to  horses  would  hardly  appreciate  orchids." 

"All  right,  mother.  As  long  as  there 
is  plenty  to  eat,  I  don't  suppose  it  much 
matters,"  answered  Rorie. 

He  had  certainly  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint upon  this  score.  Briarwood  had 
been  amply  provisioned  for  an  unlimited 
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hospitality.  The  red  coats,  and  green  coats, 
and  blue  coats,  and  brown  coats,  came  in 
and  out,  slashed  away  at  boar's  head,  and 
truffled  turkey,  sent  champagne  corks 
flying,  and  added  more  dead  men  to  the 
formidable  corps  of  tall  hock  bottles,  dressed 
in  uniform  brown,  which  the  astonished 
butler  ranged  rank  and  file  in  a  lobby 
outside  the  dining-room.  He  had  never 
seen  this  kind  of  thing  at  Briarwood  since 
he  had  kept  the  keys  of  the  cellars ;  and 
he  looked  upon  this  promiscuous  hospi- 
tality with  a  disapproving  eye. 

The  duke  supported  his  nephew  admir- 
ably, and  was  hail-fellow-well-met  with 
everybody.  He  had  always  been  popular 
at  Ashbourne.  It  was  his  own  place,  his 
particular  selection,  bought  with  his  own 
money,  improved  under  his  own  eye,  and 
he  liked  it  better  than  any  of  his  here- 
ditary seats. 

"If  I  had  only  had  a  son  like  you, 
Rorie,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  beside  the 
young  man,  on  the  gravel  sweep  before 
the  hall-door,  welcoming  the  new  comers, 
*'  I  should  have  been  a  happy  man.  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  grand- 
son, but  it's  a  hard  thing  that  the  title  and 
estates  are  to  go  to  that  scamp  of  a  cousin 
of  mine." 

Roderick,  on  this  particular  morning, 
was  a  nephew  whom  any  uncle  might  be 
proud  to  own.  His  red  coat  and  buck- 
skins became  him ;  so  did  his  position  as 
host  and  master  at  Briarwood.  His  tall 
erect  figure  showed  to  advantage  amidst 
the  crowd.  His  smile  lit  up  the  dark 
sunburnt  face  like  sunshine.  He  had  a 
kind  word,  a  friendly  hand-clasp  for  every- 
body— even  for  gaffers  and  goodies  who 
had  hobbled  from  their  village  shanties 
to  see  the  sport,  and  to  get  their  share  of 
told  sirloin  and  old  October.  He  took 
che  feeble  old  creaturep  into  the  tent,  and 
saw  that  they  got  a  place  at  the  board. 

Squire  Tempest  and  his  daughter  were 
among  the  later  arrivals.  The  meet  was 
to  be  at  one,  and  they  only  rode  into  the 
grounds  at  half-past  twelve,  when  every- 
one else  had  breakfasted.  Mrs.  Tempest 
had  not  come.  The  entertainment  was 
much  too  early  for  a  lady  who  never  left 
her  rooms  till  after  noon. 

Vixen  looked  lovely  in  her  smart  little 
habit.  It  was  not  the  Lincoln  green  with 
the  brass  buttons,  which  Lady  Mabel  had 
laughed  at  a  year  ago.  To-day  Miss 
Tempest  wore  a  dark  brown  habit,  moulded 
to  the  full  erect  figure,  with  a  narrow  rim 
of  white  at  the  throat,  a  little  felt  hat  of 


the  same  dark  brown,  with  a  brown  feather, 
long  white  gauntlets,  and  a  whip  with  an 
ivory  handle. 

The  golden  bay's  shining  coat  matched 
Violet's  shining  hair.  It  was  the  prettiest 
picture  in  the  world,  the  little  rider  in 
dark  brown  on  the  bright  bay  horse, 
the  daintily-quilted  saddle,  the  gauntleted 
hands  playing  so  lightly  with  the  horse's 
velvet  mouth — horse  and  rider  devotedly 
attached  to  each  other. 

"  How  do  you  like  him  ?  "  asked  Vixen, 
directly  she  and  Rorie  had  shaken  hands. 
"  Isn't  he  absolutely  lovely  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  lovely,"  said  Rorie,  patting 
the  horse's  shoulder  and  looking  at  the 
rider. 

*'  Papa  gave  him  to  me  on  my  last  birth- 
day. I  was  to  have  ridden  Titmouse 
another  year ;  but  I  got  the  brush  one  day 
after  a  hard  run,  when  almost  everybody 
else  was  left  behind,  and  papa  said  I  should 
have  a  horse.  Poor  Titmouse  is  put  into  a 
basket- chaise.     Isn't  it  sad  for  him  ?  " 

"  Awfully  humiliating." 

Lady  Mabel  was  close  by  on  her 
chestnut  thoroughbred,  severely  costumed 
in  darkest  blue  and  chimney-pot  hat. 

"I  don't  think  you've  ever  met  my 
cousin  ?  "  said  Rorie.  "  Mabel,  this  is  Miss 
Tempest,  whom  you've  heard  me  talk  about. 
Miss  Tempest,  Lady  Mabel  Ashbourne." 

Violet  Tempest  gave  a  startled  look,  and 
blushed  crimson.  Then  the  two  girls 
bowed  and  smiled :  a  constrained  smile  on 
Vixen's  part,  a  prim  and  chilly  smile  from 
Lady  Mabel. 

"I  want  you  two  to  be  awful  good 
friends,"  said  Rorie ;  "  and  when  you  come 
out.  Vixen,  Lady  Mabel  will  take  you  under 
her  wing.  She  knows  everybody,  and  the 
right  thing  to  be  done  on  every  occasion." 

Vixen  turned  from  red  to  pale,  and  said 
nothing.  Lady  Mabel  looked  at  the  distant 
blue  line  of  the  "Wight,  and  murmured 
that  she  would  be  happy  to  be  of  use  to 
Miss  Tempest  if  ever  they  met  in  London. 
Rorie  felt,  somehow,  that  it  was  not  en- 
couraging. Vixen  stole  a  glance  at  her 
rival.  Yes,  she  was  very  pretty — a  delicate 
patrician  beauty  that  Vixen  had  never 
seen  before.  No  wonder  Rorie  was  in 
love  with  her.  Where  else  could  he  have 
seen  anything  so  exquisite  ?  It  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  these 
cousins  should  be  fond  of  each  other,  and 
engaged  to  be  married.  Vixen  wondered 
that  the  thing  had  never  occurred  to  her 
as  inevitable — that  it  should  have  come 
upon  her  as  a  blow  at  the  last. 
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"  I  think  Rorie  ought  to  have  told  me," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  He  is  like  my  brother ; 
and  a  brother  would  not  hide  his  love 
affairs  from  his  sister.  It  was  rather 
mean  of  Rorie." 

The  business  of  the  day  began  presently. 
Neither  Vixen  nor  the  squire  dismounted. 
They  had  breakfasted  at  home ;  and  Vixen, 
who  did  not  care  much  for  Lady  Jane 
Vawdrey,  was  glad  to  escape  with  no 
further  communication  than  a  smile  and  a 
bow.  At  a  quarter-past  one  they  were 
all  riding  away  towards  the  forest,  and 
presently  the  serious  business  began. 

Vixen  and  her  father  were  riding  side 
by  side. 

"How  pale  you  look,  papa.  Is  your 
head  bad  again  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  I'm  afraid  I've  started 
a  chronic  headache.  But  the  fresh  air  will 
blow  it  away  presently,  I  daresay.  You're 
not  looking  over  well  yourself,  Vixen. 
What  have  you  done  with  your  roses  ?  " 

"  I — I — don't  care  much  about  hunting 
to-day,  papa,"  said  Violet,  sudden  tears 
rushing  into  her  eyes.  "  Shall  we  go 
home  together  ?  You're  not  well,  and  I'm 
not  enjoying  myself.  Nobody  wants  us, 
either ;  so  why  should  we  stay  ?  " 

Rorie  was  a  little  way  behind  them, 
taking  care  of  Lady  Mabel,  whose  slim- 
legged  chestnut  went  through  as  many 
manoeuvres  as  if  he  had  been  doing  the 
business  in  a  circus,  and  got  over  the 
ground  very  slowly. 

"  Nonsense,  child !  Go  back  !  I  should, 
think  not !  We  shall  find  down  in  Dingley 
Bottom,  I  daresay,  and  get  a  capital  run 
across  the  hills  to  Beaulien." 

They  found  just  as  the  squire  had 
anticipated,  and  after  that  there  was  a  hard 
run  for  the  next  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Roderick  was  at  the  heel  of  the  hunt  all 
the  time,  opening  gates,  and  keeping  his 
cousin  out  of  bogs  and  dangers  of  all  kinds. 
They  killed  at  last  on  a  wild  bit  of  common 
near  Beaulieu,  and  there  were  only  a  few 
in  at  the  death,  amongst  them  Vixen  on 
her  fast  young  bay,  flushed  with  excite- 
ment and  triumph  by  this  time,  and 
forgetting  all  her  troubles  in  the  delight  of 
winning  one  of  the  pads.  Mrs.  Millington, 
the  famous  huntress  from  the  shires,  was 
there  to  claim  the  brush. 

"  How  tired  you  look,  papa,"  said  Vixen, 
as  they  rode  quietly  homewards. 

"  A  little  done  up,  my  dear,  but  a  good 
dinner  will  set  me  all  right  again.  It  was 
a  capital  run,   and  your  horse  behaved 


beautifully.  I  don't  think  I  made  a  bad 
choice  for  you.  Rorie  and  his  cousin  were 
miles  behind,  I  daresay.  Pretty  girl,  and 
sits  her  horse  like  a  picture— but  she  can't 
ride.  We  shall  meet  them  going  home, 
perhaps." 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on  they  met 
Roderick  alone.  His  cousin  had  gone 
home  with  her  father. 

"  It  was  rather  a  bore  losing  the  run," 
he  said,  as  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and 
rode  by  Vixen,  "  but  I  was  obliged  to  take 
care  of  my  cousin." 

One  of  the  squii  e's  tenants,  a  seventeen- 
stone  farmer,  on  a  stout  grey  cob,  overtook 
them  presently,  and  Mr.  Tempest  rode  on 
by  his  side,  t  diking  agricultural  talk  about 
over-fed  be  .sts  and  cattle  shows,  the  last 
popular  form  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

Roderick  and  Violet  were  alone,  riding 
slowly  side  by  side  in  the  darkening  grey, 
between  woods  where  solitary  robins  carolled 
sweetly,  or  the  rare  gurgle  of  the  thrush 
sounded  now  and  then  from  thickets,  beech, 
and  holly. 

A  faint  colour  came  back  to  Vixen's 
cheek.  She  was  very  angry  with  her  play- 
fellow for  his  want  of  confidence,  for  his 
unfriendly  reserve.  Yet  this  was  the  one 
happy  hour  of  her  day.  There  had  been  a 
flavour  of  desolateness  and  abandonment 
in  all  the  rest. 

*'  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  run,"  said  Rorie. 

"  I  don't  think  you  can  care  much 
whether  we  did  or  didn't,"  retorted  Vixen, 
shrouding  her  personality  in  a  vague 
plural.  "  If  you  had  cared  you  would 
have  been  with  us.  Sultan,"  meaning  the 
tall  chestnut,  "must  have  felt  cruelly  humi- 
liated by  being  kept  so  far  behind." 

"  If  a  man  could  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  half  of  me,  the  better  half  of  me, 
would  have  been  with  you,  Vixen  ;  but  I 
was  bound  to  take  care  of  my  cousin.  I 
had  insisted  upon  her  coming." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Vixen,  with  a 
little  toss  of  her  head  ;  "  it  would  have 
been  quite  wrong  if  she  had  been  absent." 

They  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  little  while 
after  this.  Vixen  was  longing  to  say, 
"  Rorie,  you  have  treated  me  very  badly. 
You  ought  to  have  told  me  you  were  going 
to  be  married."  But  something  restrained 
her.  She  patted  her  horse's  neck,  listened 
to  the  lonely  robins,  and  said  not  a  word. 
The  squire  and  his  tenant  were  a  hundred 
yards  ahead,  talking  loudly. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  point  at  which 
their  roads  parted,  but  Rorie  still  rode  on 
by  Vixen. 
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"  Isn't  that  your  nearest  way  ?  "  asked 
Vixen,  pointing  down  the  cross-road  with 
the  ivory  handle  of  her  whip. 

"lam  not  going  the  nearest  way.  I  am 
going  to  the  Abbey  House  with  you." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  so  rude  as  to  say  '  Don't,' 
but  I  think  poor  Sultan  must  be  tired." 

*'  Sultan  shall  have  an  ofE  -  day  to- 
morrow." 

They  went  into  an  oak  plantation,  where 
a  broaJ  onening  led  from  one  side  of  an 
enclosure  to  the  other.  The  wood  had  a 
mysterious  look  in  the  late  afternoon,  when 
the  shadows  were  thickening  under  the 
tall  thin  trees.  There  was  an  all-per- 
vading ghostly  greyness,  as  in  a  shadowy 
underworld.  They  rode  silently  over  the 
thick  wet  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  the  horses 
starting  a  little  now  and  then  at  the  aspect 
of  a  newly-barked  trunk  lying  white  across 
the  track.  They  were  silent,  having,  in 
sooth,  very  little  to  say  to  each  other  just 
at  this  time.  Vixen  was  nursing  her 
wrathful  feelings ;  Rorie  felt  that  his  future 
was  confused  and  obscure.  He  ought  to  do 
something  with  his  life,  perhaps,  as  his 
mother  had  so  warmly  urged.  But  his  soul 
was  stirred  by  no  ambitious  promptings. 

They  were  within  two  hundi*ed  yards  of 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  enclosure,  when 
Vixen  gave  a  sudden  cry  : 

"  Did  papa's  horse  slip  ?  "  she  asked  ; 
"  look  how  he  sways  in  his  saddle." 

Another  instant,  and  the  squire  reeled 
forward,  and  fell  headforemost  across  his 
horse's  shoulder.  The  fall  was  so  sudden 
and  so  heavy,  that  the  horse  fell  with  him, 
and  then  scrambled  up  on  to  his  feet  again 
affrighted,  swung  himself  round,  and 
rushed  past  Roderick  and  Vixen  along  the 
splashing  track. 

Vixen  was  off  her  horse  in  a  moment,  and 
had  flown  to  her  father's  side.  He  lay  like 
a  log,  face  downwards  upon  the  soddened 
leaves  just  inside  the  gate.  The  farmer  had 
dismounted  and  was  stooping  over  him, 
bridle  in  hand,  with  a  frightened  face. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  "  cried  Violet,  franti- 
cally. "  Did  the  horse  throw  him  ? — Bull- 
finch, his  favourite. horse.  Is  he  much  hurt  ? 
Oh,  help  me  to  lift  him  up — help  me — help 
me!" 

Rorie  was  by  her  side  by  this  time, 
kneeling  down  with  her  beside  the  pro- 
strate squire,  trying  to  raise  the  heavy 
figure  which  lay  like  lead  across  his  arm. 

"  It  wasn't  the  horse,  miss,"  said  the 
farmer.     "I'm  afraid  it's  a  seizure." 

"  A  fit !  "  cried  Vixen.  "  Oh,  papa,  papa 
— darling — darling " 


She  was  sobbing,  clinging  to  him, 
trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  turning  a  white 
stricken  face  up  towards  Roderick. 

"  Do  something  to  help  him — for  God's 
sake — do  something,"  she  cried ;  "  you 
won't  let  him  lie  there  and  die  for  want 
of  help  ?  Some  brandy — something,"  she 
gasped,  stretching  out  her  trembling  hand. 

The  farmer  had  anticipated  her  thought. 
He  had  taken  his  flask  from  the  saddle- 
pocket,  and  was  kneeling  down  by  the 
squire.  Roderick  had  lifted  the  heavy 
head,  and  turned  the  ghastly  face  to  the 
waning  light.  He  tried  to  force  a  little 
brandy  between  the  livid  lips — but  vainly. 

"  For  God's  sake  get  her  away,"  he 
whispered  to  John  Wimble,  the  farmer. 
"  It's  all  over  with  him." 

"  Come  away  with  me,  my  dear  Miss 
Tempest,"  said  Wimble,  trying  to  raise 
Violet  from  her  knees  beside  the  squire. 
She  was  gazing  into  that  awful  face 
distractedly — half  divining  its  solemn 
meaning — yet  watching  for  the  kind  eyes 
to  open  and  look  at  her  again.  "  Come  away 
with  me,  and  we  will  get  a  doctor.  Mr. 
Vawdrey  will  take  care  of  your  father." 

"  You  go  for  the  doctor,"  she  answered 
firmly.  "  I'll  stay  with  papa.  Take  my 
horse,  he's  faster  than  yours.  Oh,  he'll 
carry  you  well  enough.  You  don't  know 
how  strong  he  is — go,  quick — quick — 
Doctor  Martin,  at  Lyndhurst — it's  a  long 
way,  but  you  must  get  him.  Papa  will 
recover,  and  be  able  to  ride  home,  perhaps, 
before  you  can  get  back  to  us,  but  go,  go." 

"You  go  for  the  doctor,  miss;  your 
horse  will  carry  you  fast  enough.  He'd 
never  carry  such  a  Heavy  weight  as  me, 
and  my  cob  is  dead  beat.  You  go,  and 
Mr.  Vawdrey  will  go  with  you.  I'll  take 
care  of  the  squire." 

Violet  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
helplessly. 

"  I'd  rather  stay  with  papa,"  she  said. 
"You  go,  Rorie — ^yes — go,  go.  I'll  stay 
with  papa." 

She  crouched  down  beside  the  prostrate 
figure  on  the  damp  marshy  ground,  took 
the  heavy  head  on  her  lap,  and  looked  up 
at  the  two  men  with  a  pale  set  face  which 
indicated  a  resolve  that  neither  of  them 
was  strong  enough  to  overrule.  They 
tried  their  utmost  to  persuade  her,  but  in 
vain.  She  was  fixed  as  a  new  Niobe — a 
stony  image  of  young  despair.  So  Roderick 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  Lynd- 
hurst, and  honest  Jack  Wimble  tied  the 
other  two  horses  to  the  g&te,  and  took 
his  stand  beside  them  a  few  paces  from 
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those  two  motionless  figures  on  the  ground' 
patiently  waiting  for  the  issue  of  this  bitter 
hour. 

It  was  one  of  the  longest,  weariest, 
saddest  hours  that  ever  youth  and  hope 
lived  through.  There  was  an  awful  heart- 
sickening  fear  in  Violet's  mind,  but  she 
gave  it  no  definite  shape.  She  would  not 
say  to  herself,  My  father  is  dead.  The 
position  in  which  he  was  lying  hampered 
her  arms  so  that  she  could  not  reach  out 
her  hand  to  lay  it  upon  his  heart.  She 
bent  her  face  down  to  his  lips. 

Oh  God  !  not  a  flutter  stirred  upon  her 
soft  cheek  as  she  laid  it  against  the  open 
mouth.  The  lower  jaw  had  fallen  in  an 
awful-looking  way;  but  Violet  had  seen 
her  father  look  like  that  sometimes  as  he 
slept,  with  open  mouth,  before  the  hall 
fire.  It  might  be  only  a  long  swoon,  a 
suspension  of  consciousness.  Dr.  Martin 
would  come  presently — oh,  how  long,  how 
long  the  time  seemed! — and  make  all 
things  right. 

The  crescent  moon  shone  silver  pale 
above  that  grey  wood.  The  barked  trunks 
gleamed  white  and  phantom-like  in  the 
gathering  dark.  Owls  began  to  hoot  in 
the  distance,  frogs  were  awaking  near  at 
hand,  belated  rabbits  flitted  ghost-like 
across  the  track.  All  nature  seemed  of 
one  grey  or  shadowy  hue — silvery  where 
the  moonbeams  fell. 

The  October  air  was  chill  and  pene- 
trating. There  was  a  dull  aching  in 
Violet's  limbs  from  the  weight  of  her 
burden,  but  she  was  hardly  conscious  of 
physical  pain.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  been  sitting  there  for  hours,  waiting 
for  the  doctor's  help.  She  thought  the 
night  must  have  nearly  worn  itself  out. 

"  Doctor  Martin  could  not  have  been  at 
home,"  she  said,  speaking  for  the  first 
time  since  Roderick  rode  away.  "  Mr. 
Vawdrey  would  fetch  someone  else,  surely." 

"My  dear  young  lady,  he  hasn't  had 
time  to  ride  to  Lyndhurst  yet." 

"  Not  yet,"  cried  Vixen,  despairingly, 
"  not  yet !  And  it  has  been  so  long.  Papa 
is  getting  so  cold.  The  chili  will  be  so 
bad  for  him." 

"  Worse  for  you,  miss  ;  I  do  wish  you'd 
let  me  take  you  home." 

"  And  leave  papa  here — alone — uncon- 
scious !  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Dear  Misa  Tempest,  we're  not  doing 
him  any  good,  and  you  may  be  getting  a 
chill  that  will  be  nigh  your  death.  If  you 
would    only   go    home   to  your   mamma, 


now — it's  hard  upon  her  not  to  know — 
she'll  be  fretting  about  you,  I  daresay." 

"  Don't  waste  your  breath  talking  to 
me,"  cried  Vixen, indignantly ;  "I  shall  not 
leave  this  spot  till  papa  goes  with  me." 

They  waited  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  dismal  silence.  The  horses  gnawed 
the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  and  gave 
occasional  evidence  of  their  impatience. 
Bullfinch  had  gone  home  to  his  stable  no 
doubt.  They  were  only  about  a  mile-and- 
a-half  from  the  Abbey  House. 

Hark  !  what  was  that  ?  The  splish- 
splash  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  soft  turf. 
Another  minute  and  Rorie  rode  up  to  the 
gate  with  a  stranger. 

"  I  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  this 
gentleman,"  he  said,  "  a  doctor  from 
Southampton,  who  was  at  the  hunt  to- 
day. Violet  dear,  will  you  let  me  take 
you  home  now,  and  leave  the  doctor  and 
Mr.  Wimble  with  your  father  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Vixen  decisively. 

The  strange  doctor  knelt  down  and 
looked  at  his  patient.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  grave-looking,  with  iron-grey 
hair — a  man  who  impressed  Vixen  with  a 
sense  of  power  and  authority.  She  looked 
at  him  silently,  with  a  despairing  appealing 
look  that  thrilled  him,  used  as  he  was  to 
such  looks.  He  made  his  examination 
quietly,  saying  not  a  word,  and  keeping  his 
face  hidden.  Then  he  turned  to  the  two  men 
who  were  standing  close  by,  watching  him 
anxiously.  "  You  must  get  some  kind  of 
litter  to  carry  him  home,"  he  whispered. 

And  then  with  gentle  firmness,  with 
strong  irresistible  hands,  he  separated  the 
living  from  the  dead,  lifted  Violet  from 
the  ground  and  led  her  to  her  horse. 

"  You  must  let  Mr.  Vawdrey  take  you 
home,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said. 
"  You  can  do  nothing  here." 

"But  you — you  can  do  something," 
sobbed  Violet,  "  you  will  bring  him  back 
to  life — you " 

"  I  will  do  all  that  can  be  done," 
answered  the  doctor  gently. 

His  tone  told  her  more  than  his  words. 
She  gave  one  wild  shriek,  and  threw 
herself  down  beside  her  dead  father.  A 
cloud  came  over  the  distracted  brain,  and 
she  lay  there  senseless.  The  doctor  and 
Rorie  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  to  the 
gate  where  her  horse  was  waiting.  The 
doctor  forced  a  little  brandy  through  the 
locked  lips,  and  between  them  Rorie  and 
he  placed  her  in  the  saddle.  She  had  just 
consciousness  enough  by  this  time  to  hold 
the  reins  mechanically,  and  to  sit  upright 
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on  her  horse;  aod  thus,  led  by  Roderick, 
she  rode  slowly  back  to  the  home  that  was 
never  any  more  to  be  the  same  home  that 
she  had  known  and  lived  in  through  the 
joyous  sixteen  years  of  her  life.  All  things 
were  to  be  different  to  her  henceforward. 
The  joy  of  life  was  broken  short  off,  like 
a  flower  snapped  from  its  stem. 


THE   CAGOTS. 

From  Auray  to  Hennebon  is  a  country 
interesting  for  many  reasons.  It  is  wild 
enough,  with  treeless  furze-clad  moors, 
and  ravines  through  which  streams,  clear  or 
peaty  as  the  case  may  be,  force  their  way 
over  granite  boulders.  Just  like  the  edge  of 
the  Bodmin  Downs,  about  Hanter  Gantick 
and  the  Devil's  Jump ;  only  the  Breton 
moors  are  on  a  larger  scale,  the  ravines 
deeper,  the  streams  less  apt  to  disappear 
in  dry  weather.  It  has  historical  interest 
too,  which  that  part  of  Cornwall  wants. 
The  dim  old  traditions  about  Arthur  and 
his  huntings,  and  the  legends  of  the  wild 
huntsman  and  the  sad  spirit  Tregeagle, 
trying  with  his  pierced  limpet- shell — a 
Cornish  urn  of  the  Danaides — to  empty 
Dosmery  Pool,  are  naught  compared  with 
such  a  sharply-cut  figure  as  that  of 
Countess  Jane  of  Montfort  defending 
Hennebon,  and,  even  before  Sir  Walter 
Manny  came  to  her  help,  dashing  out 
and  setting  the  French  camp  in  a  blaze. 
Then  there  is  the  battle  of  Auray,  in  which 
Oliver  of  Clisson  lost  an  eye,  and  Charles  of 
Blois  was  killed,  and  Da  Guesclin  taken. 
Froissart  has  stereotyped  the  scene,  the 
strange  confusion  into  which  an  army 
could  be  thrown  in  those  days  of  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  by  one  man's  prowess.  He 
tells  how  Sir  John  Chandos  carried  all 
before  him,  "  giving  such  desperate  blows 
that  all  shrank  from  him,  for  he  was  of  great 
stature  and  strength,  well-made  in  all  his 
limbs  ;  so  he  threw  their  whole  battle  into 
disorder.  And  truth  to  tell,  when  once  an 
army  is  discomfited,  if  one  falls  three 
follow  his  example,  and  to  these  three  ten, 
and  to  ten  thirty,  and  if  ten  run  away 
they  are  followed  by  a  hundred.  Thus  it 
was  that  day  at  Auray." 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  more  modern 
and  far  sadder  tale  belonging  to  Auray. 
There,  in  the  Martyrs'  Field  the  prisoners 
at  Quiberon,  who  believed  when  they 
surrendered,  that  Hoche  had  passed  his 
word  for  their  lives,  were  shot  down.  Of 
course,  posterity  has   built  an  expiatory 


chapel,  and  everyone  must  feel  that  the 
inscription  over  it :  "  France  in  her  tears 
has  raised  this,"  tells  the  truth.  No  French- 
man, be  he  red  or  white,  or  of  whatever 
political  shade,  can  look  on  the  Martyrs' 
Field  without  a  thrill  of  horror. 

All  this  district,  too,  has  its  prehistoric 
remains,  far  finer  and  bigger  than  the 
Cornish.  Carnac  is  not  far  off ;  and  crom- 
lechs (dolmens  the  Bretons  caU  them) 
abound,  some  of  them  with  several 
chambers,  some  still  covered  with  earth, 
and  thus  forming  barrows  with  stone- 
roofed  caves  inside.  The  biggest  is  at 
Ker-konnoch,  there  is  another  at  Plouermel, 
and  another  at  Kerroch,  the  namesake — 
for  Cornish  and  Breton  names  are  often 
identical — of  that  Kerrow  on  the  slope  of 
Chapel  Cairn  Brea,  which  is  in  sight  both 
of  Land's  End  and  Cape  Cornwall.  Ker- 
roch, however,  was  to  me  chiefly  notable 
for  another  reason  ;  I  found  it  had  been  a 
village  of  Cagots — those  strange  outcasts 
about  whom  so  many  conjectures  have 
been  made  by  French  antiquaries.  In  a 
neighbouring  church,  St.  Caradoc,  I  think, 
you  may  still  see  the  separate  holy- water 
stoup,  which  they  alone  were  allowed  to 
use,  and  the  mark  in  the  wall  beyond 
which  none  of  them  were  permitted  to 
approach.  When  they  took  the  sacrament, 
it  was  brought  to  the  place  where  they 
knelt  close  by  "  the  Cagot's  door ;  "  when 
those  sprinklings  went  on  which  are  so 
common  in  Roman  Catholic  worship,  the 
Cagots  were  sprinkled  with  the  wrong  end 
of  the  holy- water  brush.  Even  in  death 
they  were  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
parishioners  ;  and,  despite  royal  edicts  to 
the  contrary,  this  state  of  isolation  lasted 
till  the  Revolution ;  nay,  it  still  lingers  on 
in  the  French  Pyrenees,  and  still  more  in 
Spain,  where,  under  the  name  of  Agotes, 
the  Cagots  are  still  looked  on  as  a  de- 
graded race.  No  girl  of  Arizcun  or  Urdax, 
or  indeed  of  all  Upper  Navarre,  would 
think  of  marrying  an  Agote.  I  spoke  of 
Kerroch ;  there,  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Cagots,  or  Caquots  (cacosi  in 
low  Latin),  were  still  a  people  apart ;  they 
were  ropemakers,  not  allowed  to  rent  land 
or  to  keep  cattle,  except  enough  to  draw 
their  carts.  If  one  of  them  did  kill  a  cow 
or  a  sheep,  no  one  but  his  brother  Cagots 
would  buy  any  of  it.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  walk  about  barefoot,  lest  they 
should  defile  the  ground ;  and  they  were 
bound  to  wear  on  their  coats,  when  they 
went  abroad,  a  patch  of  red  cloth  in  the 
shape  of  a  goose's  foot,  so  that  everyone 
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might  know  who  they  were.  In  1687,  two 
ropemakers  of  Pluvigner,  a  big  village  near 
Auray,  died ;  the  royal  edict,  passed  six 
years  before,  had  abolished  all  distinctions 
between  Cagots  and  other  peasants,  so  the 
two  were  taken  to  the  church,  and  the 
priest  began  the  service.  A  crowd  soon 
gathered,  however,  and  broke  into  the 
church,  seizing  the  coffins  and  flinging 
them  out  on  the  high-road.  The  women 
were  the  most  furious  of  all ;  and,  when 
the  seneschal  of  the  royal  court  of  Auray 
came  to  the  place,  with  all  his  posse  comi- 
tatus  and  his  javelin  men  and  his  grand 
robes,  and  saw  that  the  bodies  were  peace- 
ably put  into  the  ground,  they  stirred  up 
their  husbands,  and  themselves  helped  to 
dig  open  the  graves  and  fling  the  coffins 
once  more  out  on  the  road.  Of  course, 
punishment  followed;  six  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  put  in  prison,  a  man  and 
woman  had  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
were  hanged  at  Auray.  But  you  can't 
make  people  enlightened  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  so,  until  the  Revolution 
levelled  all  distinctions,  the  Cagots  were 
still  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
Who  were  these  people  who  were  forced 
to  live,  and  to  pray,  and  to  be  buried 
apart,  and  who,  under  different  names,  are 
found  along  the  coast  the  whole  way  from 
Navarre  to  Brittany  ? 

One  set  of  historians  and  antiquaries 
takes  them  for  descendants  of  the  Visi- 
goths, whom  Clovis  the  Frank  routed  at 
Vouille.  Cagot  is  explained  to  be  caas 
(Bearnois  for  chien)  Goths,  "  dogs  of 
Groths."  The  Goths,  we  know,  were 
Arians,  the  Franks  Trinitarians  ;  and  the 
orthodox  clergy  celebrated  the  victory  of 
the  barbarian  Clovis  as  a  triumph  of 
truth  over  heresy  in  its  deadliest  form. 
As  for  the  leprosy  with  which  the  Cagots 
were  supposed  to  have  been  tainted,  we 
know  that  the  word  was  constantly  used 
as  a  synonym  for  unorthodox  views ;  the 
Gothic  leprosy  may  well  have  been  the 
leprosy  of  Arianism.  The  objection  to 
this  view — and  it  is  a  fatal  objection — ia 
that,  whereas  the  Cagots  were  low-class 
outcasts,  "  most  of  the  noble  houses  of 
Aquitaine  and  of  Spain,"  says  old  Francis 
of  Belief orest,  royal  chronicler  under 
Charles  the  Ninth,  "  are  of  Gothic  stock." 
Moreover,  even  if  Cagot  could  be  got  out 
of  Caas  Goths,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Capots,  Gahets,  Gafets,  Agotes,  Chres- 
tians,  and  all  the  other  local  names  by 
which  these  outcasts  were  known  ? 

Others   held   that   they  were  the  des- 


cendants of  the  Albigenses  who  survived 
the  horrible  cruelties  of  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort's  crusade.  This  belief  was  held  by 
the  Cagots  themselves — unless,  indeed,  it 
was  only  a  pretence  to  get  rid  of  the 
more  cruel  charge  of  leprosy.  In  1514  the 
Agotes  of  Navarre  wrote  to  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  also  to  the  States- General  at 
Pampeluna,  saying:  "We  be  the  great 
grandchildren  of  those  who  in  old  time 
held  with  one  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and 
made  rebellion  against  the  Holy  See." 
"No,"  said  the  speaker  of  the  Pampeluna 
parliament,  "ye  are  not  sprung,  as  ye 
affirm,  from  Raymond  his  company,  but 
ye  be  the  brood  of  Gehazi  the  liar,  the 
servant  of  Elisha,  on  whom,  and  on  his 
seed  forever,  the  prophet  laid  the  leprosy 
of  Naaman."  Leo  the  Tenth,  however,  was 
not  the  man  to  be  moved  by  scriptural 
precedents ;  he  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Agotes ;  and  so  did  the  Pampeluna  States- 
General  ;  and  so,  a  few  years  after,  did  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  There  was  a 
reason  why  statesmen  both  in  France  and 
Spain  should  be  anxious  to  put  the  Agotes 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, because  hitherto  they  had  paid  no 
taxes.  The  result  was  that  henceforth  the 
Spanish  outcasts  paid  like  other  people, 
but  did  not,  by  so  doing,  receive  that  social 
stamp  which  alone  could  give  effect  to  edicts 
about  equality ;  they  were  still  shunned, 
as  in  Spain  they  are  to  this  day,  where  the 
first  move  was  made  towards  giving  them 
political  freedom. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Colbert  and  Le 
Pelletier  that  French  statesmen  found  out 
the  profit  which  could  be  made  by  wiping 
off  the  stigma  from  the  Cagots.  "  There 
are  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  of  them  in  Beam  alone ;  and 
if  each  of  these  were  to  pay  two  golden 
louis  of  ten  livres  each  per  year,  his 
majesty  would  be  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  forty-five  thousand  or  fifty  thousand 
livres ;  and  the  state  of  these  poor  creatures 
would  be  much  amended."  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Cagots  did  not  appreciate 
this  interested  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  "  If  we  are  still  Cagots," 
they  might  have  said,  "in  all  the  other 
relations  of  life,  and  Frenchmen  only  so 
far  as  tax-paying  ia  concerned,  we  had 
rather  be  Cagots  altogether." 

It  is,  however,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
plea  that  these  outcasts  were  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Albigenses  to  remark  that, 
not  only  were  they  spread  all  over  the 
western  seaboard  of  France,  whereas  the 
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Albigenses  belonged  to  Languedoc,  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  Chrestians  in  the 
cartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Lnc,  in  the  year 
1000,  and  as  Gafos  in  the  Fuero  (or 
Domesday  Book)  of  Navarre,  compiled  in 
1074,  while  the  Albigenses  first  appeared 
about  1180,  and  were  crushed  down  in 
1215.  But  the  old  laws  of  Navarre 
provide  for  cases  in  which  even  nobles 
themselves  shall  become  Gafos ;  so  that 
the  idea  of  their  belonging  to  some 
particular  race  is  clearly  nonsense.  Un- 
doubtedly they  were  lepers,  against  whom 
all  kinds  of  quarantine  rules  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  not  with- 
out reason,  for  with  the  crusades  began  an 
epidemic  of  leprosy  in  some  of  its  worst 
forms,  which  lasted,  with  little  help  from 
medical  science,  till  it  died  out,  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  arisen,  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Several  of  the  names  point  in  this 
direction.  Gafo  is  from  gaf,  a  hook,  because 
a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  is  a 
sign  of  leprosy ;  Cagot  is  the  old  Breton 
kakod,  leprous ;  Chrestian  comes  from  lepers 
(brethren  of  St.  Lazarus),  having  been 
called  "  Christ's  poor."  Moreover,  by  the 
decrees  of  many  councils,  lepers  were  to 
worship  apart,  to  be  buried  apart,  to  have 
a  distinctive  dress,  and  by  no  means  to 
walk  barefoot— the  same  rules  which  were 
laid  down  for  the  Cagots.  Cagots,  too, 
were  reported  to  have  no  tips  to  their  ears ; 
and  of  lepers,  in  like  manner,  it  was  said, 
even  by  so  scientific  a  physician  as  Ambrose 
Pare:  "  They  have  their  ears  round,  because 
the  lobe  and  fleshy  parts  are  eaten  away 
for  want  of  sufficient  nutriment."  Lepers, 
again,  like  Cagots,  were  not  allowed  to 
give  testimony  in  law-courts  ;  neither  class 
was  permitted  to  hold  any  public  office; 
neither  paid  the  taille;  and  both  were 
directly  under  the  clergy,  not  under  the 
feudal  lords.  The  identity  of  the  two  is 
not  impugned  by  the  absurd  stories  told  of 
the  Cagots,  that  they  had  tails,  that  they 
never  needed  to  blow  their  noses,  and 
such  like.  Nothing  was  too  bad  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  folks  suffering  from 
an  incurable,  highly  contagious  disease, 
almost  certain  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
sufferer's  posterity.  There  were  at  least 
three  thousand  lepers  in  France,  out  of 
ten  thousand  in  all  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Repressive  measures  were  but 
natural.  They  existed  in  England  too, 
where,  outside  old  towns,  like  Coventry, 
the  site  of  the  Leper  Hospital  is  still  to  be 
seen.  In  France  they  lasted  on  long  after 
the  occasion  for  them  had  passed  away. 


Real  leprosy  is  now  almost  unknown,  ex- 
cept in  Norway — where  all  kinds  of  skin 
digease  are  very  prevalent — and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Greek  archipelago.  It  is 
also  fearfully  common  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  all  through  Oceania ;  where 
also  that  form  of  it  known  as  albinism  is 
found  far  oftener  than  elsewhere.  Albinos 
out  there,  as  described  by  medical  tra- 
vellers, would  answer  exactly  to  the 
description  of  the  Cagots  of  the  later 
period  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  worst  kind  of  leprosy, 
the  horrible  elephantiasis,  had  almost 
disappeared.  Leprosy,  then,  like  other 
diseases,  seems  to  wear  itself  out  if  the 
breed  among  whom  it  is  epidemic  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  its  first  violence. 
Sometimes  this  is  not  the  case ;  smallpox, 
for  instance,  has  wholly  destroyed  some 
races.  But  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
leprosy,  though,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  it  was  fora  time  more  prevalent  there 
than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  gradually  died 
away ;  though  the  descendants  of  those 
who  were  affected  with  it  were  still  subject 
to  the  same  quarantine  which  had  been 
needful  in  the  case  of  their  forefathers. 
All  the  mystery,  then,  which  French 
writers  have  thrown  over  the  subject 
disappears.  If  the  Cagots  had  belonged 
to  a  foreign  stock,  they  would,  like  the 
gipsies,  have  shown  it  by  their  language 
and  their  features.  M.  de  Rochas,  who 
visited  most  of  the  Cagot  villages  on 
both  sides  of  thff  Pyrenees,  found  the 
inhabitants  as  fresh  and  ruddy  as  their 
neighbours ;  while  the  persistent  belief  that 
they  have  no  tips  to  their  ears,  he  found  to  be 
as  baseless  as  the  old  notion  that  they  had 
tails.  Bozate,  in  the  valley  of  the  Baztan, 
or  upper  Bidassoa,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Cagots.  They  used  to  be  so  per- 
secuted there  that,  about  a  century  ago, 
Count  Saceda  offered  them  a  home  in 
Guadalajara,  near  Madrid.  He  gave  them 
land  and  called  the  place  New  Baztan; 
but  the  dry  monotony  of  the  Castillian 
plains  was  a  poor  exchange  for  the  glens 
and  streamlets  of  their  old  home.  They 
got  home-sick,  and  most  of  them  found 
their  way  back  to  Navarre,  preferring  the 
outcast's  life,  amid  their  accustomed 
surroundings,  to  quiet  and  respectability 
elsewhere.  Blue  blood,  we  know,  tells  more 
in  Spain  than  in  most  other  places ; 
and  more  in  Navarre  than  in  the  rest  of 
Spain.  It  was  not  till  1819  that  the 
need  of  proving  noble  birth,  limpieza 
de  sangre,  before  applying  for  any  piiblic 
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office,  was  done  away  with.  Till  then,  no 
one  could  be  a  magistrate's  clerk,  a  tax- 
gatherer,  a  custom-house  officer,  or  even  a 
policeman,  or  a  letter-carrier,  unless  he 
could  satisfy  the  authorities  that  none  of 
his  ancestors  was  a  Jew,  a  Moor,  an  Agote, 
or  had  ever  come  under  the  ban  of  "  the 
holy  office  of  the  Inquisition."  And, 
when  legal  disabilities  existed  no  longer, 
the  Agotes  are  still  practically  kept  in 
Coventry.  As  late  as  1842  they  had  to 
appeal  against  the  prejudice  which  kept 
them  out  of  the  churches  and  the  grave- 
yards ;  and  to  this  day,  as  we  saw  above, 
their  neighbours  decline  to  intermarry 
with  them. 

Yet  they  look  just  like  the  rest  of 
those  Basques  who  are  so  proud  of  being 
"all  gentlemen."  M.  de  Rochas  found 
some  three  hundred  of  them  in  Bozate, 
almost  all  farmers,  healthy  and  strong; 
perhaps  a  trifle  more  light-complexioned 
than  most  of  the  French  Basques.  They  sit 
in  their  old  place  in  their  parish  church  of 
Ariczun,  but  their  separate  holy- water  stoup 
is  dry,  and  they  are  allowed  to  dip  their 
fingers  into  the  same  water  as  their  neigh- 
bours. After  vespers,  however,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  parish  turns  out  to  walk  on 
the  plaza  of  Ariczun,  the  Bozate  folks  go 
home  and  have  a  dance  among  themselves. 
Their  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  an  army  that  was  defeated 
so  long  ago,  that  all  record  of  why 
they  fought,  or  whence  they  came,  is  for- 
gotten. 

On  the  French  side  there  is  more  dif- 
ference, although  there  is  less  prejudice. 
This  seems  owing  to  the  Gafets  having 
kept  to  the  trades — weaving,  rope-making, 
cooperage — to  which  they  were  anciently  re- 
stricted, instead  of  having  turned  farmers, 
as  in  Spain.  Their  children  go  to  the 
same  schools  as  the  rest.  Since  1848  the 
elders  are  admissible  as  mayors  and  town- 
councilmen.  There  is  still  a  strong  feeling 
against  intermarrying  with  them  ;  and  no 
wonder,  says  M.  de  Rochas,  for  they  are 
an  unhealthy  set,  sitting  all  day  over  their 
looms  in  damp  cottages,  instead  of  working 
in  the  fields.  They  emigrate,  more  even 
than  the  other  Basques,  to  the  Argentine 
Republic;  which  will,  by-and-by,  contain 
more  specimens  of  this  strange  old  Basque 
race  than  the  Basque  provinces  themselves. 
Going  farther  north,  we  find  that  in 
GasGony  and  Aquitaine  in  general  the 
distinction  between  the  Gafets  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  has  almost  wholly 
passed  away ;  but  in  Brittany,  Cacous,  or 


Caquets,  are  outcasts  still.  They  live  in 
their  own  quarters,  called  Madeleines ; 
they  are  mostly  ropemakers ;  and  the 
conservative  Bretons  dislike  them  almost 
as  much  as  their  forefathers  were  disliked 
in  the  old  time.  Unlike  the  Gafets  of  the 
French  Pyrenees — who,  like  their  Spanish 
brethren,  believe  themselves  descended 
from  some  beaten  army — they  have  no 
traditions.  A  doctor  told  us  that  there 
is  a  marked  scorbutic  taint  in  most  of 
their  families,  and  that  they  are  gloomy, 
suspicious,  and  ill-tempered.  He  thought 
their  unwholesome  dwellings,  their  in- 
sufficient food,  and  their  marrying  in-and- 
in,  would  account  for  their  degraded  state. 
The  last  reason,  by-the-way,  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  the  Agotes  have  always  married 
among  themselves,  but  are  none  the  worse 
for  it.  Nor  can  it  be  that  in  Brittany  they 
were  worse  treated  than  elsewhere.  The 
Bretons  are  prejudiced  enough,  but  the 
Spaniards  are  at  least  as  bad ;  and  yet  the 
Agotes  thrive  as  well  as  their  neighbours. 
It  must  be  something  in  the  climate.  The 
soft  damp  air  of  Brittany  has,  perhaps, 
hindered  the  old  mischief  from  wholly  wear- 
ing itself  out,  as  it  has  done  under  more 
favourable  conditions. 

I  was  astonished  to  find,  in  modern 
France,  this  remnant  of  mediaeval  intoler- 
ance. People  do  not  mob  the  Cagots  now- 
adays, shouting  :  "  What's  happened  to 
your  ear  ?  Havejyou  sold  the  tip  of  it  by 
auction  ?  "  Nor,  when  a  Cagot  is  married, 
do  all  the  idle  lads  of  the  place  serenade 
the  couple  with  horn-blowing,  pot-and-pan 
beating,  and  a  regular  marrowbone-and- 
cleaver  concert.  There  is  no  railing  now  to 
keep  them  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  they  are  not  compelled  to  practise 
any  particular  trade ;  and  those  who  have 
kept  to  their  old  trade  of  weaving  are  not 
accused  of  cagotting  the  cloth,  and  so 
rendering  it  unfit  for  honest  Christians  to 
wear.  Nor  are  Cagot  carpenters  restricted, 
as  they  used  to  be,  to  coffin-making  and 
gallows-building ;  nor  Cagot  ropemakers 
compelled  to  furnish  a  halter  whenever 
anyone  is  to  be  hanged.  They  may  walk 
about  barefoot  as  much  as  they  like ;  they 
can  bring  their  corn  to  the  common  mill, 
and  can  drink  and  draw  water  at  the 
common  fountain. 

Altogether,  life  has  grown  easier  for  the 
Cagots ;  but  still  the  prejudice  remains,  in 
corners  of  Spain  and  Brittany  at  any  rate. 
It  is  a  relic  of  the  good  old  times  when 
Jews  were  supposed  to  eat  little  children 
at  Easter,  and  were  only  tolerated  because 
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it  was  possible  every  now  and  then  to 
squeeze  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  them. 
Cagot,  then,  you  will  often  meet  with  in 
French  as  a  word  of  reproach ;  and  if  you 
travel  much  in  France,  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  come,  if  not  upon  some  villages 
of  Cagots,  at  any  rate  on  some  signs  in 
church  and  graveyard  of  their  having  led 
their  life  apart.  Who  they  were  there 
seems  little  doubt.  It  is,  no  doubt,  hard 
to  prove  a  negative,  and  there  were  so 
many  immigrations  in  the  earlier  Middle 
Ages,  that  a  swarm  of  Cagots  may  have 
come  in  as  the  gipsies  did  later  on.  But 
Cagots  and  lepers  were  treated  so  much 
in  the  same  way,  that  such  a  supposition 
is  needless.  The  medical  question — the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  a  disease 
which  our  forefathers  regarded  with  super- 
stitious horror — is  a  curious  one  ;  and  not 
less  curious  is  the  persistence,  up  till  now, 
of  one  of  the  prejudices  of  the  "  good  old 
time."  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  some 
trace  of  the  same  separation  in  church  in 
our  own  country.  The  squint,  or  "  hagio- 
scope," often  seen  piercing  a  thick  pillar, 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made 
that  those  to  whom  the  oflB,ciating  priest 
would  otherwise  have  been  invisible  might 
have  a  view  of  him.  It  may  have  served 
for  some  who  were  not  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  general  congregation.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  "  the  lepers'  bourne "  in 
Durham  cathedral — possibly  also  else- 
where. And  everyone  knows  the  saying, 
that  "  the  bad  people  "  were  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  the  churchyard.  Was  that 
side  ever  confined  to  lepers  ?  Were  some 
of  the  so-called  priests'  doors — now  mostly 
walled  up — entrances  for  outcasts  in  days 
when  we  also  kept  our  outcasts  *'  afar  off  ?  " 

MY  STEADY  PUPIL. 

A    STORY. 

"Now,  Mr.  Baker,  let  us  understand 
each  other  at  once,"  Lord  Hunsdon  had 
said,  leaning  back  in  his  official  armchair, 
and  tapping  the  massive  signet-ring  on 
his  fat  finger  with  the  official  paper-cutter. 
"  I  have  great  pleasure,  as  I  have  said,  in 
entrusting  to  you  the  task  of  my  nephew's 
education.  All  I  have  heard  of  you,  and 
what  little  I  have  seen  of  you,  induces  me 
to  regard  you  as  an  excellent  travelling 
tutor.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  state 
my  views,  as  briefly  as  I  can,"  here  a 
glance  at  the  official  clock,  '*  for  I  have 
to  receive  a  deputation  immediately.  Cecil 
Manvera  has  a  fortune  of  his  own — his 


mother's  money — and  will  in  all  pro- 
bability succeed  me  in  the  title  and 
property.  I  don't  want  the  boy  to  turn 
out  a  bookworm,  a  milksop,  or  a  scamp. 
Make  him  a  well-informed,  honourable 
English  gentleman,  with  enough  know- 
ledge of  the  world  to  steer  clear  of  its 
worst  perils,  and  I  shall  be  more  than 
satisfied.  Ajid  nothing  could  conduce 
better  to  this  than  two  years  on  the 
Continent  in  such  good  hands  as  yours, 
Mr.  Baker.  I  shall  see  you  again,  of 
course,  before  you  leave  England,  but, 
just  now,"  another  glance  at  the  clock, 
"  my  time  is  positively  not  my  own." 

And  I  took  the  under-secretary's  hint, 
and  retired,  almost  tumbling  over  the 
excited  deputation  as  I  made  my  way 
downstairs.  Next  week,  Cecil  Manvers 
and  I  went  abroad. 

Our  first  year  of  continental  travel 
passed  off  pleasantly  enough.  I  found 
my  pupil  not  merely  intelligent  and  quick 
to  learn,  but  bright,  frank,  and  un- 
assuming, and  singularly  docile  for  so 
spirited  a  lad.  The  duties  of  what  is 
sometimes  irreverently  styled  a  bear-leader 
are  not  always  enviable,  but  Cecil,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  by  far  too  generous  a 
youngster  to  indulge  in  the  sneers  and 
slights  that  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
roving  instructor  of  gilded  youth.  He 
had  the  command  of  a  good  deal  of 
money,  for  it  was  a  theory  of  his  guardian's 
that  early  stinting  in  this  respect  lays  the 
foundation  for  subsequent  extravagance, 
but  he  showed  no  inclination  for  the 
freaks  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  over  and  over  again  did  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  the  good  luck  that 
had  provided  me  with  such  a  pupil.  The 
Rhine,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  each  and  all 
of  these  we  had  visited  in  the  pleasant 
summer-time ;  we  had  wintered  in  Italy, 
and  the  next  spring  found  us  in  Paris. 

It  was  the  time  when  the  Grand  Paris 
Exhibition — Exhibitions  had  not  as  yet 
grown  common  enough  to  be  classed  as 
bores — attracted  myriads  to  the  then 
imperial  capital  of  France.  Emperor, 
court,  and  empire  were  in  their  first 
freshness,  decked,  too,  with  the  prestige 
which  success  confers;  for  the  great 
struggle  with  Russia  was  going  on  vic- 
toriously for  the  allies,  and  the  cordial 
feeling  between  France  and  England  was 
at  its  warmest.  In  1855  people  had  not  yet 
become  ashamed  of  enjoying  themselves, 
and  whatever  the  merits  of  the  show 
might  be,  it  certainly  secured  the  suffrages 
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of  the  well-dressed,  well-pleased  crowds 
of  holiday  makers.  My  pupil  and  I  made 
the  new  Palace  of  Industry  our  daily 
lounge,  and  so  did  a  French  friend  of 
ours,  destined  to  play  no  unimportant  part 
in  this  story. 

It  was  by  accident  that  we  had  made 
acquaintance  with  Colonel  the  Baron 
Duplessis.  Cecil  had  a  walking-cane,  with 
a  handsome  gold  head,  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  father,  and  this  cane  he 
chanced  to  leave  on  one  of  the  marble 
tables  of  the  Exhibition  monster  res- 
taurant. Half-an-hour  later,  when  my 
pupil  discovered  his  loss,  and  went  back  in 
hot  haste  to  seek  for  his  missing  property, 
it  was  courteously  restored  to  him,  with 
a  bow  and  a  smile,  by  a  tall,  elderly 
Frenchman,  with  the  inevitable  red  ribbon 
adorning  his  tightly-buttoned  frockcoat, 
and  of  what  his  compatriots  designate  as 
a  distinguished  appearance.  This  old 
officer  had  observed  ourselves  as  the 
occupants  of  a  table  near  his  own,  and 
had  been  prompt  enough  to  prevent  the 
costly  walking-stick  from  being  purloined 
by  a  light-fingered  under-waiter.  This 
little  kindness  led  in  time  to  a  friendship 
which  might  be  called  intimate. 

The  colonel,  as  became  a  man  of  ancient 
lineage  and  reduced  fortunes,  lived  in  a 
gloomy  old  street  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  far  away  from  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  the  modern  Paris.  The  Rue  de  Loches 
was  the  name  of  the  street,  and  the 
colonel's  house,  number  Sixteen,  was  on 
the  shady  side  of  it — a  big  dingy  mansion, 
with  a  grass-grown  courtyard,  a  walled 
garden,  and  windows  into  which  the  sun 
never  seemed  to  shine.  The  ghostly 
pictures  on  the  wall,  and  the  heavy 
furniture  were  in  keeping  with  this 
dismal  dwelling.  The  colonel's  family  con- 
sisted merely  of  his  wife  and  daughter; 
the  former  haggard  and  nervous,  the 
latter  plain  and  stupid,  with  a  frightened 
look,  I  thought,  in  her  dull  eyes.  Madame 
la  baronne  spoke  little,  and  mademoiselle, 
like  most  well-brought-up  French  girls, 
was  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

The  only  attraction  in  number  Sixteen, 
Rue  de  Loches,  was  the  gay  good-humour, 
tempered  by  the  dignified  shrewdness  of 
an  experienced  man  of  the  world,  of  its 
master.  M.  Duplessis,  even  to  me,  seemed 
singularly  agreeable,  and  gained  a  still 
larger  share  of  Cecil's  regard.  It  so 
happened  that  my  pupil  had  a  turn  for 
military  subjects — less,  perhaps,  for  dress 
and  drill  than  for  the  scientific  side  of  a 


soldier's  life — and  his  boyish  curiosity 
appeared  to  please  the  colonel,  who  him- 
self was,  as  he  said  jestingly,  merely  a 
worn-out  war-horse  turned  out  to  grass, 
but  ready  to  respond  to  the  first  twang  of 
the  trumpet.  So  it  came  about  that  Cecil 
and  the  baron  made  frequent  excursions, 
now  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  a  rifled 
cannon,  now  to  go  over  fortifications,  see 
a  review,  or  ramble  through  the  arsenal, 
without  my  being  of  the  party. 

It  often  happened,  too,  after  the  expedi- 
tions I  have  described,  that  Cecil  Manvers 
went  to  drink  tea  a  I'Anglaise,  and  pass 
the  evening  at  the  baron's  house.  I  felt, 
on  this  head,  no  misgivings,  such  as  would 
have  beset  me  had  I  allowed  my  charge 
to  go  out  alone  into  gayer  company.  To 
theatre  and  opera,  or  to  those  balls  and 
evening  receptions  of  the  Parisian  great 
world  to  which  Lord  Hunsdon's  letters 
procured  us  easy  access,  I  always  accom- 
panied Cecil.  But  I  was  not  sorry  when 
he  seemed  to  grow  indifferent  to  dance 
and  drama,  and  to  prefer  spending  his 
hours  in  the  quiet  Rue  de  Loches.  Why 
not  ?  I  was  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
of  finishing  my  versified  translation  of 
Horace,  a  work  from  which  I  hoped  to 
derive  fame  and  fortune.  And  then,  too, 
I  had  such  complete  confidence  in  Cecil 
and  in  his  military  mentor.  What  harm, 
in  such  company,  could  accrue  to  him  ? 
Mademoiselle's  eyes  were  not  bright 
enough  to  win  his  young  affections,  and 
the  baronne's  weak  tea,  and  trictrac  at 
four  sous  points,  would  not  be  likely  to 
derange  his  nerves  or  empty  his  pockets. 

"  A  monsieur,"  hinted  the  concierge 
one  day,  thrusting  his  bald  head  into 
the  room  where  I  sat,  cudgelling  my  brains 
as  I  strove  to  convert  Lesbia  and  Chloe 
into  honest  English  girls,  "  wishes  much 
to  see  monsieur."  The  stranger  was  not 
far  off,  as  the  janitor  of  our  furnished 
hotel  thus  spoke,  and  perhaps  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  process  of  self-introduction. 
At  any  rate,  I  soon  found  myself  looking 
up  from  the  oblong  piece  of  pasteboard, 
on  which  were  lithographed  the  words : 
"  Jules  Carnet,  Sous-chef :  Brigade  de 
Surete,"  at  the  owner  of  name  and  card, 
who  stood  bowing  there  before  me,  a  glossy 
hat  of  the  bell-crown  pattern,  affected  by 
loyal  followers  of  the  new  emperor,  in  his 
gloved  hand.  There  was  nothing  very 
notable  about  my  visitor — a  plump  middle- 
aged  Frenchman,  with  tight  coat,  well- 
waxed  moustaches,  and  the  imperialist 
chin -tuft  —  nothing,    except    the     feline 
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quickness  and  keenness  of  his  eyes,  which 
I  felt  to  be  reading  me  as  easily  as  if  I 
carried  my  character,  in.  large  print,  out- 
side my  waistcoat. 

"  I  gather  from  this  card,"  said  I,  some- 
what bashfully,  "  that  you  belong,  M. 
Camet,  to  the " 

"  To  the  police !  "  rejoined  my  new 
acquaintance;  "yes,  monsieur,  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong  to  the  police.  It  is  now 
my  duty,  in  compliance  with  instructions 
from  headquarters,  to  apprise  you  that 
your  pupil — Sir  Manvers — is  deceiving 
you." 

"  That  Cecil  Manvers — my  pupil — is 
deceiving  me  ?  "  I  repeated,  in  utter  in- 
credulity. The  sub-chief  of  the  French 
detective  department  lifted  his  high 
shoulders  in  a  shrug  that  Brasseur  on 
the  stage  might  have  envied. 

"  It  is  my  painful,  my  distressing  duty," 
he  said,  in  a  thick  whisper,  "to  disturb, 
monsieur,  your  beautiful  confidence  in 
your  youthful  friend.  What  will  you,  sir  ? 
Young  men  will  be  young  men.  It  is 
part  of  the  Herculean  task  of  our  superior 
police  to  drop  a  word  of  warning  to 
parents  and  guardians  who  are  hood- 
winked. I  do  so,  now.  Sir  Manvers — 
that  youth  so  discreet — he  spends  his 
evenings  in  a  private  gambling-house,  full 
of  the  worst  company,  Rive  Gauche,  Rue 
de  Loches,  number  Sixteen." 

On  me  this  extraordinary  assertion 
produced  very  much  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
plunge  into  cold  water.  It  fairly  took 
away  my  breath,  and  I  sat  gasping  and 
staring  in  blank  amazement.  Then  I 
rallied  my  wits  sufficiently  to  reply. 
There  had,  I  said,  been  some  preposterous 
mistake.  Mr.  Cecil  Manvers  passed  his 
evenings  in  the  society  of  a  quiet  French 
family  of  good  position,  that  of  Colonel 
the  Baron  Duplessis. 

But  here  M.  Camet  broke  in,  arching 
his  eyebrows  : 

"  Eh,  eh,  the  Baron  Duplessis  ?  "  said 
he,  dryly ;  "  I  was  not  aware  that  to  his 
epaulettes  of  colonel  he  added  the  baronial 
coronet.  Well,  Monsieur  Baker,  I  have 
dropped  you  a  hint,  well  intentioned,  foi 
de  Camet!  Watch  more  strictly  over 
your  pupil,  for  the  intimacy  of  the 
Duplessis  household  is  apt  to  prove  costly 
to  a  neophyte.  And" — this  more  seriously 
— "should  you  require  help  from  the 
police  to  cut  the  knot  of  this  imbroglio, 
you  have  only  to  seek  me — me,  Jules 
Carnet,  at  your  service.  The  address  I 
have  pencilled,  see,  on  this  card,  Seven, 


Rue  Joachim.     I  replace,  for  the  next  few 
nights,  the  commissary  at  that  Bureau." 

And,  with  a  flourish  and  a  bow,  he  was 
gone. 

Left  alone,  my  reflections  were  very 
bitter.  I  could  not  doubt  the  truth  or 
the  timeliness  of  the  warning  that  had 
been  conveyed  to  me,  and  without  loss  of 
time  I  set  out  for  the  Rue  de  Loches. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  as  I  crossed  the 
bridge  a  fine  chilly  rain  began  to  fall,  but 
I  scarcely  heeded  it,  but  pressed  on.  I 
reached  the  Rue  de  Loches,  and,  just  as  I 
had  raised  my  hand  to  the  bell-handle  of 
number  Sixteen,  I  noticed  that  the  gate 
was,  contrary  to  custom,  slightly  ajar. 
Instinctively  I  pushed  it  open,  passed  in, 
and  silently  reclosed  it  behind  me.  No  one 
observed  me  as  I  crossed  the  grass-grown 
courtyard,  and,  unchallenged,  entered  the 
big  old  house,  the  windows  of  which  were 
now  ablaze  with  light,  while  strains  of 
music  reached  my  ears,  mingling  with 
the  clink  of  glasses  and  the  murmur  of 
conversation.  The  well-known  staircase, 
however,  was  clear,  and  I  met  with  no 
impediment  as  I  traversed  two  small  rooms, 
and,  myself  screened  by  a  heavy  crimson 
curtain,  commanded  a  view  of  the  great 
gloomy  salon  and  its  occupants. 

More  than  forty  persons,  as  I  judged, 
were  present,  and  of  this  number,  besides 
the  colonel's  wife  and  daughter,  but  three 
were  women.  One  of  these,  a  professional 
performer,  I  should  say,  was  seated  at  the 
piano.  The  other  two,  bejewelled,  painted, 
and  with  elaborate  chignons  and  waving 
fans,  were  mere  living  decorations,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  of  the  scene.  As  for  the 
male  guests,  there  was  the  usual  mixture 
of  gulls  and  sharpers — the  latter  element 
predominating — to  be  found  in  such  places. 
All  were  well  dressed,  and  several  were 
more  or  less  intoxicated.  Choice  viands, 
varied  wines  and  liqueurs  were  grouped, 
amid  flowers  and  silver,  on  a  buffet 
adjacent,  and  two  lynx-eyed  serving-men, 
with  very  evil  countenances,  and  baggy 
blue  liveries  that  might  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  costumier  of  a  third-rate 
theatre,  were  busy  in  ministering  to  the 
creature  comforts  of  the  company. 

Some  game,  lansquenet  or  baccarat,  was 
going  on,  and  in  it  some  eighteen  or 
nineteen  players  were  engaged.  Near 
the  head  of  the  table,  confronting  the 
dealer,  sat  Cecil,  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  a  champagne  glass  in  his  hand, 
and  a  great  heap  of  gold  and  notes  lying 
on  the  velvet  cloth  before  him.     Most  of 
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the  other  faces  near  him,  including  that  of 
the  Baron  Daplessis,  expressed  annoyance, 
dismay,  or  savage  ill-humour,  and  I  savv 
at  once  that  this  was  an  instance  of  one 
of  those  extraordinary  rans  of  luck  which 
sometimes  enable  a  tyro  to  conquer  the 
wiliest  practitioners  at  the  gambling- table. 
Again  and  again  the  cards  were  dealt,  and 
still  fickle  Fortune  befriended  Cecil.  The 
pile  of  gold  before  him  swelled  and  swelled, 
until  at  last,  with  a  muttered  oath,  the  last 
stake  of  the  bank  was  reluctantly  pushed 
towards  my  pupil. 

"  Broke  the  bank,  by  Jove  !  I  said  I'd 
doit!"  cried  the  lad,  with  boyish  ex- 
ultation, as  he  held  out  his  glass  to  be 
replenished. 

I  was  in  the  very  act  of  rushing  from 
my  place  of  concealment  to  reproach  my 
pupil  with  his  duplicity,  and  to  fling  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  broadcast  among  the  harpies 
who  surrounded  him,  when  I  happened 
to  observe  one  of  the  evil-visaged  serving- 
men,  in  obedience  to  a  nod  from  Colonel 
the  Baron  Daplessis,  add  a  few  drops  from 
a  little  vial  that  he  carried  hidden  in  his 
sleeve,  to  the  foaming  contents  of  the 
broad  glass  of  champagne  which  he  pre- 
sently placed  in  Cecil's  outstretched  hand. 
The  lad  swallowed  the  frothing  wine  at  a 
draught,  and  again  laughed  in  foolish 
triumph,  as  he  passed  his  fingers  through 
the  gold  coin  and  rustling  notes.  And 
then — so  rapid,  no  doubt,  was  the  action  of 
the  drug — his  bright  eyes  swam  and  grew 
dim,  he  nodded  drowsily,  and  sank  for- 
ward in  a  sort  of  stupor,  his  head  resting 
on  his  arm.  Instantly  there  began  to  be 
a  movement  among  the  company,  and 
with  many  a  "  Bon  soir  "  and  "  Au  plaisir," 
the  majority  of  the  guests  took  their  leave. 

Tang  !  The  sharp  little  hammer  of  the 
bronze  clock  on  the  chimneypiece,  as  it 
struck  the  hour  of  one,  suggested  to  me 
the  necessity  of  being  prompt  and  cool,  if 
I  would  save  Cecil  Manvers  from  a  worse 
peril  than  the  mere  loss  of  money.  By 
this  time  only  five  persons,  excepting  my 
pupil,  remained  in  the  room,  for  even  the 
baron's  scared  wife  and  dull-eyed  daughter 
had  disappeared,  and  of  these  five,  two 
were  the  serving-men  in  theatrical  livery. 
The  other  three  were  the  baron  himself  j 
a  cadaverous  little  old  fellow,  with  a 
hatchet  face  and  a  harsh  voice;  and  a 
big,  black-browed  man,  whose  sharp  white 
teeth,  filed  to  a  point  like  those  of  savages, 
looked  disagreeably  wolfish  whenever  he 
smiled  or  spoke.  I  grew  seriously  alarmed 
as  I  noted  the  significant  glances  which 


these  worthies  exchanged,  as  they  sur- 
rounded the  sleeping  stripling.  That  they 
would'  allow  the  lad  to  carry  off  his  win- 
nings I  had  never  thought  probable,  but  now 
it  seemed  evident  that  something  beyond 
commonplace  knavery  was  in  question. 

"  Who  sleeps,  sups,"  remarked  the  senior 
of  the  group,  with  a  cackling  laugh  that 
chilled  my  blood  as  I  heard  it.  "Your 
soothing  syrup,  Duplessis,  did  the  trick 
well." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  baron,  as  he  passed 
the  flame  of  a  candle  before  Cecil's  uncon- 
scious eyes ;  "it  was  time,  comrades,  to 
pour  out  something  stronger  than  Clicquot, 
for,  peste !  what  cards  that  English  boy  did 
hold,  as  if  the  devil  had  shufiied  the  pack ; 
and,  trust  me,  we'd  not  have  found  it 
easy  to  make  him  lose  the  gold  he  won ! 
Young  as  he  is,  he  has  sense  and  spirit  too, 
and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  me  to- 
night that  he  was  ashamed  of  playing 
tricks  on  his  good-natured  tutor,  and  that, 
win  or  lose,  he'd  gamble  no  more." 

The  stout-built  man  responded  with 
some  brutal  joke  about  a  tender  young 
pigeon  that  was  ready  for  the  spit. 

"  There  is  no  risk,  no  risk  at  all," 
said  the  eldest  of  the  scoundrels;  "what 
can  they  prove  against  us,  hein  ?  The 
young  gentleman  has  won  our  money, 
not  we  his.  He  has  drunk  much  wine. 
He  insisted  on  returning  home  on  foot, 
with  his  gold  in  his  pockets.  Is  it  our 
fault,  M.  le  President,  if  tho.^e  pockets 
were  empty  when  the  body,  discovered  in 
the  Seine,  was  laid  out  on  the  wet  slabs 
of  the  Morgue  ?  " 

I  shuddered,  for  there  was  something 
peculiarly  hideous  in  the  affectation  of  the 
old  villain's  manner,  as,  drawing  himself 
up,  and  extending  one  arm  in  forensic 
fashion,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  before 
an  imaginary  tribunal.  But  the  two  evil- 
visaged  serving-men  and  the  burly  black- 
browed  rufl&an  were  of  another  mind,  for 
they  laughed  with  evident  enjoyment  of 
the  jest. 

"  That  for  the  Cour  d'Assises  !  "  retorted 
the  big  man,  snapping  his  fingers ;  "  and 
now,  mon  vieux,  if  you  like,  I  am  ready 
to  administer  the  coup-de-pouce  to  this 
young  aristo,"  and  he  stretched  forth 
his  brawny  hands,  half  jocularly,  towards 
Cecil's  throat. 

"Il^ot  yet,"  returned  the  baron,  per- 
emptorily ;  "  not  yet  this  hour  to  come. 
One  o'clock  is  too  early  for  our  good 
friends,  Jacques  and  Jean  Baptiste  here, 
to  carry  such  a  load  through  the  riverside 
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streets.  Better  wait  till  the  last  wine-shop 
closes,  and  the  last  drunkard  has  reeled 
homewards." 

And  then  all  fire  sat  down  together  at 
the  table,  in  familiar  conversation,  mnch 
of  which  was  to  me  unintelligible,  sipping 
Cura9oa  and  Chartreuse  the  while  with 
appreciative  relish.  The  only  one  who 
looked  careworn  and  anxious  was  the 
colonel  himself.  I  did  not,  however, 
linger  long  to  play  the  part  of  eaves- 
dropper. Clearly,  if  I  would  save  Cecil, 
I  must  lose  no  time  in  summoning  rescue. 
Noiselessly,  cautiously,  I  threaded  my  way 
through  the  darkling  antechambers  and 
down  the  solitary  staircase.  I  reached  the 
courtyard.  It  was  empty,  and  the  porter's 
lodge  dark  and  deserted.  Softly  unclosing 
the  gate,  I  glided  out  into  the  street,  and, 
mindful  of  the  address  which  M.  Carnet 
had  given  me,  flew  rather  than  walked 
to  Number  Seven,  Rue  Joachim. 

The  inspector  of  police  listened  with 
eager  interest  to  my  story.  Twice  he 
interrupted  me,  with  an  urbane  apology 
for  the  rudeness  of  the  act,  that  he  might 
apply  his  lips  to  the  mouthpiece  of  a  call- 
pipe  that  communicated  with  the  lower 
salle  of  the  Bureau,  and  when  I  had  finished 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  almost  purred,  in 
feline  fashion,  over  the  news  I  had  brought. 

"A  great  haul  for  the  net  of  the  law  !  " 
he  murmured  blandly ;  "  Georges  Le 
Moine — for  your  corpulent  friend,  Mr. 
Baker,  can  be  no  other — runaway  for9at, 
burglar,  and  assassin,  much  wanted  in  his 
old  quarters  at  Toulon ;  then  Old  Vinet, 
of  Lyons,  dit  Trompe-la-loi ;  then  the 
Duplessis  himself,  who  has  a  long  score  to 
settle  with  Justice;  and  the  two  minor 
villains,  Jacques  Peach  and  Jean  Baptiste 
Tellier,  thrown  in  to  complete  the  batch 
of  jail-birds.  Now,  my  children ! "  he 
added  loudly,  and  the  door  opened,  dis- 
closing four  gendarmes  and  eight  agents, 
armed  to  the  teeth ;  "be  quick  and  silent. 
This  gentleman  will  guide  us.  Only  one 
of  this  gibier-de-potence  is  likely  to  make 
serious  resistance.  I  mean  Le  Moine.  If 
he  does " 

"Very  well,  inspector,"  answered  an 
agent  of  police,  as  he  examined  the  lock 
of  his  pistol. 

Bnt  there  was  no  fighting.  The  whole 
rascally  gang  gave  proof  of  the  most 
abject  cowardice,  when  pounced  on  by  the 
police,  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  use 
the  weapons  which  four  out  of  the  five 
had  concealed  about  their  persons.  In 
prison,  each  made  a  confession  damaging 


to  the  defence  of  the  remainder,  and  I 
believe  all  were  ultimately  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  at  Toulon  or 
Lambessa,  while  I  received  praises,  un- 
merited I  am  sure,  for  the  share  I  had 
taken  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  my 
pnpil.  Cecil  Manvers  is  Lord  Hunsdon 
now,  and  has  long  since  learned  to  profit 
by  the  follies  of  his  youth ;  but  we  are  fast 
friends,  and  my  former  charge  has  never 
forgotten  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he 
declares  himself  to  owe  me  for  my  coolness 
on  that  night  in  the  Rue  de  Loches. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT   SHOES. 


Shoes  as  articles  of  apparel  are,  un- 
doubtedly, of  great  antiquity,  and  have  in 
all  times  been  worn  in  some  form  or  other 
by  the  people  of  civilised  countries.  The 
practice  of  shoe  and  sandal  wearing  can 
be  traced  back  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
and  is  probably  of  Eastern  origin.  Thus 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  shoe  in 
the  Bible,  from  the  book  of  Exodus  to  the 
Acts.  The  well-known  injanction  to  the 
Israelites,  as  to  how  they  were  to  eat  the 
Passover,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  early 
instance  where  shoes  are  referred  to, 
though  we  have  before  this,  in  the  account 
of  Moses  and  the  burning  bush,  an  earlier 
reference,  giving  an  antiquity  of  over  three 
thousand  years  to  the  shoe.  There  is,  how- 
ever, mention  made  of  a  shoe-latchet  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  reader 
who  refers  to  Cruden  will  find  evidence 
there  of  the  frequent  mention  of  the  shoe 
in  Scripture,  to  some  instances  of  which 
reference  will  be  made  later  on. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  shoes  were 
made  of  leather,  rush,  or  wool,  those  of  the 
soldiers  being  sometimes  of  brass  or  iron, 
tied  with  thongs  passed  under  the  feet. 
The  ancient  Greeks  wore  various  kinds  of 
shoes,  the  women  of  distinction  wearing 
sandals,  and  the  Lacedajmonians  wearing 
red  shoes.  Shoes  among  the  Greeks  were 
made  so  high  as  to  reach  generally  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  and  were  often  of  gold 
and  silk  and  other  precious  staffs.  The 
Egyptians  made  their  shoes  of  papyrus  or 
palm-leaves. 

Coming  to  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
we  find  shoe-making  assuming  something 
of  the  nature  of  an  art.  The  Romans 
wore  two  kinds  of  shoes,  the  calceus  cover- 
ing the  whole  foot,  not  unlike  our  modem 
fashion,  and  the  sandal  or  slipper  covering 
only  the  solo  of  the  foot.    These  were  often 
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sumptuously  ornamented,  Caligula  having 
his  enriched  with  precious  stones,  Nero 
his  shod  with  silver,  and  his  empress, 
Poppaea,  hers  with  gold.  We  read  of 
sandalia  pretiosa  displaying  the  most 
elaborate  decorations — "cum  imaginibus 
Regum  in  rotellis,  cum  flosculis  de  perlis 
Indici,  coloris  et  leopardis  de  perlis  albis," 
&c.  Some  remarkable  examples  of  Roman 
shoes  were  found  in  a  tomb  at  Southfleet, 
in  Kent,  in  1802.  They  were  of  purple 
leather,  reticulated  in  hexagonal  designs 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  each  hexagonal 
division  being  worked  in  gold.  Indeed, 
the  Romans  seem  altogether  to  have 
been  liberal  patrons  of  the  followers  of 
St.  Crispin,  for  the  streets  of  the  imperial 
city,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  were  so 
blocked  up  with  cobblers'  stalls  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  removed. 

In  England  the  fashion  of  wearing  shoes 
can  be  traced,  back  to  the  earliest  times. 
According  to  Meyrick,  the  shoes  worn  by 
the  Belgic  Britons  were  made  of  raw  cow- 
hide that  had  the  hair  turned  outwards,  and 
coming  up  to  the  ankles.  A  great  beau 
of  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  called 
Robert  the  Horned,  wore  shoes  with  long 
sharp  points,  stuffed  with  tow,  and  twisted 
in  a  spiral  form.  This  fashion  took  the 
fancy  of  the  people  of  that  day  immensely, 
and  the  points  went  on  increasing  yearly 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  when 
they  had  to  be  tied  to  the  knees  of  the 
wearer  to  save  him  from  being  encum- 
bered in  walking.  This  tying,  or  fasten- 
ing, in  the  case  of  gentlemen  was  by 
chains  of  silver  or  silver  gilt.  In  Chaucer's 
time  the  upper  part  of  these  shoes  was 
cut  to  imitate  a  church  window.  The 
rank  of  the  wearer  in  those  days  was 
known  by  the  length  of  his  poulaines.  "  The 
men,"  says  Paradin,  "wore  them  with  a 
point  before,  half  a  foot  long ;  the  richer 
and  more  eminent  personages  wore  them 
a  foot,  and  princes  two  feet  long."  By 
an  Act  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  absurd  lengths  to  which  these  points 
had  attained  was  limited ;  and  no  one 
under  the  rank  of  a  lord  was  to  wear  shoes 
more  than  ten  inches  long,  and  all  cobblers 
making  them  were  to  be  fined  and  cursed 
by  the  clergy. 

Shoes,  more  or  less  ornamental*  appear 
to  have  continued  in  vogue  among  English- 
men down  to  a  very  late  period.  Perhaps 
the  most  splendid  pair  of  shoes  we  read 
of  is  that  worn  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
on  great  court  occasions.  They  were  of 
bufE  leather,  so  gorgeously  covered  with 


precious  stones  as  to  have  exceeded  in 
value  the  sum  of  six  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds.  Oar  present  style  of  shoe  was 
introduced  in  1633,  but  buckles  were  not 
used  till  1670.  High  heels  were  fashion- 
able in  three  reigns  previous  to  ours,  those 
of  Charles  the  Second,  James  the  Second, 
and  William  and  Mary.  The  man  of 
fashion  in  1720  wore  his  shoes  square  at 
the  toes,  with  diminutive  diamond  buckles, 
a  monstrous  flap  on  the  instep,  and  high 
heels.  "  Red  heels  to  his  shoes  "  is  one 
of  the  directions  for  making  a  beau  in 
1727,  and  Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  thus  satirises 
the  fashion : 
At  every  step  he  dreads  the  wall  to  lose, 
And  risks,  to  save  a  coach,  his  red-heeled  shoes ! 

The  customs  connected  with  shoes  are  as 
many  in  number  as  they  are  various  in  kind. 
We  first  take  those  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  of  those  again  the  first  which  occurs 
to  one's  mind  is  in  connection  with  the 
command  given  to  Moses  at  the  burning 
bush  to  remove  his  shoes,  because  the 
ground  upon  which  he  stood,  was  holy — a 
command  which  Joshua  also  received  when 
he  was  told  how  to  condact  the  siege  of 
Jericho.  This  custom  has  prevailed  in 
the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  as  this 
proves,  and  continues  to  this  day.  It  is 
a  mark  of  respect  to  take  off  the  shoes 
on  entering  a  mosque  or  temple,  and 
Mohammedans  are  very  strict  in  enforcing 
the  practice.  Ives,  in  his  Travels,  says 
that  "  at  the  doors  of  an  Indian  pagoda 
are  seen  as  many  slippers  and  sandals  as 
there  are  hats  hanging  up  in  our  churches." 

The  well-known  cnktom  at  the  Burmese 
and  Siamese  courts'^  approaching  the 
emperor  without  shoes  is  of  very  ancient 
standing.  A  serious  difficulty  arose  during 
the  mission  of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  to  the 
Burmese  king,  some  time  ago,  as  to  whether 
the  envoy  was  to  take  off  his  boots. 
Opinions  varied  as  to  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient or  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
a  representative  of  the  greatest  sovereign 
in  the  world  to  yield  to  this  old  Burmese 
court  custom,  but  ultimately  the  cloud 
that  threatened  the  success  of  the  whole 
mission  was  removed  by  the  good  taste  of 
our  Indian  officials,  who  instructed  Sir 
Douglas  to  comply  with  this  punctilio  of 
Burmese  etiquette,  and  by  so  doing,  he  was 
enabled  to  end  his  mission  satisfactorily. 

A  more  serious  result  occurred,  how- 
ever, in  earlier  times  at  the  Siamese  court 
through  a  non-compliance  with  this  custom. 
Dr.  Mason,  in  his  work  on  Burmah,  says 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  tradition  at  Ava 
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that  in  1281,  a  Chinese  embassy  of  ten 
nobles  and  one  thousand  horsemen  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  then  King 
of  Pagan,  because  they  insisted  on  appear- 
ing in  the  royal  presence  with  their  boots 
or  shoes  on.  This  led  to  a  long  and  bloody 
war  between  the  two  countries,  the  Chinese 
invading  the  King  of  Pagan's  territory 
with  an  army  of  six  million  horse  and 
twenty  million  foot,  and  eventually  being 
victorious.  The  tradition,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  liberal  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Chinese  army. 

The  Mosaic  law  ordained  that  should 
two  brothers  dwell  together,  and  one  of 
them  die  and  have  no  child,  the  wife  of 
the  deceased  should  marry  her  brother-in- 
law.  Should  the  brother-in-law  object  to 
this  arrangement,  the  woman  was  to  go 
and  complain  to  the  elders,  and  they  were 
to  call  the  delinquent  and  speak  to  him ; 
and  should  he  then  persist  in  his  objection, 
his  sister-in-law  would  go  up  to  him,  "in 
the  presence  of  the  elders  and  loose  his 
shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face," 
saying:  "So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that 
man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's 
house."  The  name  of  this  man  was  to  be 
called  "  the  house  of  him  that  hath  his 
shoe  loosed."  Upon  this,  a  writer  in  an 
early  number  of  J^otes  and  Queries,  ob- 
serves :  "  His  giving  up  the  shoe  was  a 
symbol  that  he  abandoned  all  dominion 
over  her ;  and  her  spitting  before  him  was 
a  defiance  and  an  assertion  of  indepen- 
dence." The  same  writer  continues : 
"  This  practice  is  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  story  of  Ruth.  Her  nearest  kins- 
man refused  to  marry  her,  and  to  redeem 
her  inheritance ;  he  was  publicly  called 
on  to  do  so  by  Boaz,  and  as  publicly 
refused."  And,  says  the  Bible,  "  this  was 
the  manner  in  former  times  in  Israel, 
concerning  redeeming,  and  concerning 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things ;  a 
man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it 
to  his  neighbour,  and  this  was  a  tes- 
timony in  Israel."  The  kinsman  by  draw- 
ing off  his  shoe  renounced  Ruth  and  all 
dominion  over  her,  and  also  his  prior  right 
of  marriage.  ^ 

The  emperor  of  the  Abyssinians,  accord- 
ing to  Castell,  used  the  casting  of  a  shoe 
as  a  sign  of  domiuicb.  The  Bamo  sense 
would  not  seem  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
Psalmist's  words,  "  Over  Edom  have  I  cast 
out  my  shoe,"  implying  the  abandonment 
of  Edom  by  God.  We  find  that  Ezekiel, 
when  commanded  to  abstain  from  mourn- 
ing, was  told  k)   put  his  shoes  upon  his 


feet,  and  from  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
Jewish  custom  in  those  days  was  to  mourn 
without  shoes.  And  Addison,  in  his 
account  of  the  modern  mourning  of  the 
Jews  in  Barbary,  says  :  "  The  relations  of 
the  deceased,  for  seven  days  after  the 
interment,  stir  not  abroad,  or  if  by  some 
extraordinary  occasion  they  are  found  to 
go  oat  of  doors  it  is  without  shoes ;  which 
is  a  token  with  them  that  they  have  lost  a 
dear  friend." 

The  Baptist,  it  will  be  remembered, 
expresses  his  unworthiness  to  bear  the 
shoes  of  the  Lord,  a  work  for  servants  alone 
among  the  Jews.  It  was  considered  too 
mean  for  a  scholar  or  disciple  to  do,  which 
the  Jews  expressed  in  the  saying,  "all 
services  which  a  servant  does  for  his 
master,  a  disciple  does  for  his  master, 
except  unloosing  his  shoes." 

The  worship  of  shoes  may  seem  a 
strange  custom  according  to  our  notions, 
but  it  takes  place  in  China  at  this  day, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dennys  in  his 
valuable  book  on  the  folk-lore  of  that 
country.  Among  the  practices  which 
Chinese  women  resort  to  to  secure  the 
blessing  of  children,  is  one  of  obtaining  a 
shoe  from  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  of 
Children  which  has  been  worn  by  her. 
"  This  is  taken  home,  and,  being  placed 
beside  the  image  or  tablet  of  the  goddess, 
receives  equal  worship  ;  and,  should  the 
desired  object  be  attained,  a  pair  of  shoes 
exactly  resembling  the  one  obtained  must 
be  returned  to  the  temple.  Sometimes 
several  are  taken  from  an  equal  number 
of  temples,  and  in  that  case  the  goddess 
from  whom  the  last  shoe  was  received  is 
rewarded  with  most  offerings." 

Shoes  have  always  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
betrothal  and  marriage.  The  writer  just 
quoted  says  that  a  Chinese  bridegroom,  in 
the  case  of  a  betrothal  put  an  end  to  by 
the  death  of  the  intended  bride,  goes  to 
the  house  of  mourning,  asking  for  the  last 
pa'r  of  shoes  his  betrothed  wore  before 
death.  He  takes  these  home,  and  for  two 
years  burns  incense  to  them,  believing 
that  her  spirit  will  be  present,  enticed 
thither  by  the  pair  of  shoes,  and  ac- 
knowledging her  in  thus  doing  as  his  (in- 
tended) wife.  An  old  author,  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours,  refers  to  a  custom  at  betrothals 
in  his  days,  when  he  says  the  bridegroom, 
having  given  a  ring  to  his  betrothed, 
presents  her  with  a  shoe. 

One  of  the  best-known  customs  con- 
nected  with  shoes   is   that   of    throwing 
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them  after  a  wedding-party  on  their  way 
from  chnrch  or  elsewhere.  It  is,  say  the 
authors  of  Lancashire  Folk-lore,  a  relic  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  usages,  along  with 
many  other  wedding  usages  of  ancieut 
origin.  The  Lancashire  custom  is  to  throw 
an  old  shoe  on  leaving  the  house  to  be 
married,  as  a  preventive  of  future  un- 
happiness,  and  an  omen  of  good  luck  and 
prosperity.  In  Norfolk,  it  is  also  the 
custom  to  throw  the  shoe  after  the 
wedding  -  party  on  proceeding  to  the 
church.  In  Yorkshire,  according  to  a 
writer  in  Hone's  Table  Book,  in  1827, 
there  was  a  custom  called  "  trashing," 
which  signified  pelting  people  with  old 
shoes  on  their  return  from  church  on  the 
wedding-day.  "  Trashing  "  had  at  first 
some  raison  d'etre,  but  as  time  went  on 
this  became  forgotten,  and  the  custom  was 
indiscriminately  practised  among  the  lower 
orders.  The  Kentish  custom  is  for  one  of 
the  groomsmen  to  throw  the  shoe,  after 
which  the  bridesmaids  run,  she  who  gets 
it  believing  that  she  will  be  married  first. 
She  in  turn  throws  it  among  the  men,  the 
man  who  receives  the  blow  being  also 
destined  for  marriage  before  the  others.  A 
custom  not  very  dissimilar  used  to  prevail 
among  the  noble  Germans  in  the  past. 
The  bride  on  being  conducted  to  the 
bride-chamber  used  to  take  off  her  shoe, 
and  throw  it  among  those  who  were  near, 
everyone  striving  to  catch  it,  and  the  suc- 
cessful one  accepting  it  as  an  omen  of 
his  or  her  early  and  happy  marriage. 
There  is  an  old  rhyme  still  extant,  which 
gives  an  early  date  to  this  custom  of 
throwing  shoes  at  weddings  : 

When  Britons  bold 

Wedded  of  old, 
Sandals  were  backward  thrown, 

The  pair  to  tell 

That,  ill  or  well, 
The  act  was  all  their  own. 

This  custom  has  of  late  been  very 
generally  revived,  and  is  now  as  popular 
at  fashionable  London  weddings  as  among 
our  more  superstitious  country  folk.  A 
writer  in  an  old  number  of  Notes  and 
Queries  suggests  that  it  was  a  symbol  of 
renunciation  of  dominion  and  authority 
over  the  bride  by  her  father  or  guardian  ; 
and  the  receipt  of  the  shoe  by  the  bride- 
groom, even  if  accidental,  an  omen  that 
that  authority  was  transferred  to  him. 

Shoes  are  connected  with  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  in  other  ways  than  those  we 
have  mentioned.  Luther,  we  learn  from 
Michelet,  was  at  the  marriage  of  Jean 
Luffte,  and  after  supper  he  conducted  the 


bride  to  her  chamber,  telling  the  bride- 
groom that  according  to  the  common 
custom  he  ought  to  be  master  in  his  own 
house  when  his  wife  was  not  there ;  and 
for  a  symbol  he  took  off  the  husband's 
shoe,  and  put  it  upon  the  head  of  the  bed, 
*'  afin  qu'il  prit  ainsi  la  domination  et 
gouvemement."  Dr.  Dennys  says  that 
one  of  the  most  singular  coincidences  of 
Chinese  with  Western  notions  is  connected 
with  shoes.  It  is  customary  at  a  marriage 
in  South  China  for  the  bride  to  present 
her  husband  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  by  way 
of  signifying  that  for  the  future  she  places 
herself  tinder  his  control.  These  are 
carefully  preserved  in  the  family,  and 
are  never  given  away  like  other  worn- 
out  articles,  it  being  deemed  that  to  part 
with  them  portends  an  early  separation 
between  husband  and  wife.  Dr.  Dennys 
compares  this  with  the  statement  in 
Braithwaite's  Boulster  Lecture,  1640, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient 
custom,  "  when  at  any  time  a  couple  were 
married,  the  sole  of  the  bridegroom's  shoe 
was  to  be  laid  upon  the  bride's  head, 
implying  with  what  subjection  she  should 
serve  her  husband."  Swedish  brides  have 
a  custom  of  letting  a  shoe  slip,  or  a 
handkerchief  fall,  in  the  hope,  that  the 
bridegroom  will  from  politeness  stoop  to 
pick  it  up.  If  he  does  it  will  be  his  lot  to 
submit — i.e.  bend  his  back — throughout 
his  married  life.  In  Denmark  it  is  still  a 
common  saying,  that  a  lady  who  rules  her 
husband  "  has  him  under  the  slipper." 

Orthodox  eldest  sisters,  should  they  be 
unmarried,  ought  to  dance  at  a  younger 
sister's  wedding  without  shoes,  to  coun- 
teract their  ill-luck  and  procure  them 
husbands. 

Throwing  an  old  shoe  for  luck  is 
another  old  popular  superstition.  It  is 
common  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
readers  of  the  Queen's  Journal  will  find 
that  it  was  even  practised  when  her  Majesty 
first  entered  the  new  castle  of  Balmoral 
on  September  7th,  1855.  The  custom 
used  to  be  common  at  Whitby  when  the 
vessels  left  for  the  Greenland  whale  fishery, 
the  shoes  being  ^rown  after  the  ships  as 
they  passed  the  pier,  as  an  omen  of  the 
throwers'  wishes  for  their  safe  and  suc- 
cessful return.  Tennyson,  in  his  Lyrical 
Monologue,  has  the  following : 

For  thus  thou  shalt  from  all  things  seek 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter, 
And  wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  luck 

Shall  throw  her  old  shoe  after. 

A  festival,  or  ceremony,  called  Zopata, 
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from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  shoe, 
prevails  in  Italy  in  the  courts  of  certain 
persons  on  St.  Nicholas's  day.  Persons 
hide  presents  in  the  shoes  and  slippers  of 
those  to  •whom  they  do  honour,  in  such 
manner  as  may  surprise  them  on  the 
morrow  when  they  come  to  dress. 

Did  the  exigencies  of  space  permit,  this 
article  might  be  still  further  continued; 
but  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
few  words  concerning  the  cognate  subject 
of  horse-shoes.  It  is  recorded  that  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  to  Simon  St.  Liz,  a 
noble  Norman,  the  town  of  Northampton, 
and  the  whole  Hundred  of  Falkley,  then 
valued  at  forty  pounds  per  annum,  to  pro- 
vide shoes  for  his  horses ;  and  other  similar 
grants  by  difPerent  monarchs  in  subsequent 
times  are  also  recorded. 

In  a  number  of  The  Preston  Pilot  for 
1834,  an  account  of  a  septennial  Lancaster 
custom  is  given :  "  A  large  assembly  con- 
gregated for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
renewing  of  the  horse-shoe,  at  the  Horse- 
shoe Comer,  Lancaster;  when  the  old 
shoe  was  taken  up,  and  a  new  one  put 
down,  with  1834  engraved  on  it.  Those 
who  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony 
were  entertained  with  nut-brown  ale,  &c. 
Afterwards  they  had  a  merry  chairing, 
and  then  retired.  In  the  evening  they 
were  again  entertained  with  a  good  sub- 
stantial supper.  This  custom  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  at  the  time  John 
O'Gaunt  came  into  the  town  upon  a  noble 
charger,  which  lost  its  shoe  at  this  place. 
The  shoe  was  taken  up  and  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  has  ever  since 
been  replaced  with  a  new  one  every 
seventh  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  towns- 
men who  reside  near  the  place." 

At  Oakham,  in  Rutland,  the  custom 
exists  of  compelling  every  peer  of  par- 
liament, the  first  time  he  passes  through 
the  town,  to  give  a  horse-shoe  to  be  nailed 
upon  the  castle-gate  ;  and  if  he  refuse,  the 
bailiff  of  the  manor  has  power  to  arrest 
him  in  his  progress,  and  take  one  from  his 
horse's  foot.  Of  the  existing  shoes  nailed 
on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  those  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  and  George  the  Fourth  are  the 
most  conspicuous. 

The  peculiar  protection  supposed  to  be 
afforded  by  horse-shoes  against  witchcraft 
must  be  mentioned.  A  horse-shoe  nailed 
on  the  threshold  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  keeping  the  witches  away, 
and  Hudibras  declares  of  the  conjuror  that 
he  could 

Chase  evil  Bpirits  away  by  dint 
Of  cickle  horge-shoe,  nollow  flint. 


Scott,  in  Redgauntlet,  also  refers  to  the 
belief  where  he  makes  Sammertrees  say 
to  Provost  Crosbie:  "  Your  wife's  a  witch, 
man ;  you  should  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  your 
chamber  door." 

In  former  days  the  travelling  farrier 
was  known  by  a  broad  canvas  belt  worn 
across  his  breast,  and  ornamented  with 
yellow  horse-shoes  on  a  bright  blue  ground ; 
and  the  horse-doctor's  identity  was  fixed 
by  his  wearing  a  little  iron  shoe  fastened 
in  front  of  his  hat. 


ALL   OR   NOTHING. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY, 

AUTHOB  OP  "  A  HOUSX  OF  CABD8,"  "  GEirriTH'B  DOrBLB," 
&C.  &C. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.      JOHN  S   PISTOL. 

It  was  a  fine  breezy  afternoon,  and  the 
leaves  were  skimming  along  the  grassy 
edges  of  the  elm-bordered  high-road  on 
which  the  low  wooden  gates  that  gave 
admission  to  Bury  House  opened.  It 
was  a  quiet  road,  and  from  the  side 
opposite  the  rich  flat  fields  stretched 
away  to  such  a  distance  that,  looking 
from'  the  house,  across  the  lawn,  and  over 
the  tall,  thick,  weU-kept  hedge  that 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  little  domain, 
one  might  fancy  there  was  no  intervening 
space  at  all  between  it  and  the  lands 
opposite.  In  the  summer,  when  the  leaves 
were  very  thick  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
laurel  and  privet  hedges  were  in  full  force, 
passing  carts  and  carriages  and  horsemen 
were  invisible  from  Bury  House ;  and  it 
was  a  "  sure  sign  "  of  autumn.  Miss  Susan 
Sandilands  would  remark,  when  the 
horses'  heads,  the  tops  of  the  vehicles, 
and  the  hats  of  the  riders  were  visible  be- 
tween the  hedge  and  the  elm  branches. 
Prom  the  porch,  and  from  the  windows  at 
either  side  of  it,  the  old  ladies  were  accus- 
tomed to  survey  the  smiling  prospect 
with  satisfaction  as  deep,  very  likely,  aa 
that  of  some  great  landed  proprietor  who 
is  master  of  all  he  surveys,  and  of  a  great 
deal  that  is  out  of  sight.  They  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  agricultural  processes 
to  which  the  fair  fields  opposite  were 
subjected,  watched  the  weather  with  soli- 
citude in  the  haymaking  season,  and  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  nutritive 
quality  of  the  after- grass.  The  road 
curved  at  a  little  distance  above,  and  again 
at  a  little  distance  below.  Bury  House,  and 
no  other  dwelling  was  in  view,  so  that  the 
effect  of  space  was  pleasantly  convoyed, 
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and  a  touch  of  picturesqueness  was  added 
to  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  aspect  of 
the  scene  by  a  group  of  lofty  and  rather 
ragged  trees,  peopled  by  a  numerous  colony 
of  rooks,  which  closed  the  view  on  one 
side  of  the  house.  They  looked  more 
picturesque  than  usual,  for  the  wind 
was  high  enough  to  toss  their  shaggy 
heads  about,  and,  looking  at  them  from 
the  porch,  Julia  Carmichael  made  up  her 
mind  upon  the  point  that  she  and  Janet 
Monroe  had  been  discussing. 

"I  am  sure  he  would  like  the  rookery 
best  of  all,"  said  Julia;  "and  if  you  only 
draw  it  as  perfectly  as  you  have  drawn 
the  reeds  and  the  water-hens  at  Bevis,  he 
will  be  able  to  hear  the  birds  caw  when 
he  looks  at  it ; "  for  the  matter  in  hand 
was  a  drawing  which  Miss  Monroe  had 
offered  to  execute  for  the  consolation  and 
delight  of  Julia's  absent  lover. 

"  You  are  as  flattering  a  critic  as  Sir 
Wilfrid,"  said  Janet  smiling,  "  but  my 
vanity  is  kept  in  order  by  my  superior 
knowledge." 

"  Which  means  that  neither  Sir  Wilfrid 
nor  I  know  anything  about  art.  Well, 
perhaps  we  don't,  but  we  know  what  we 
like,  and  that,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
you  and  all  your  works.  I'm  sure  he 
would  have  chosen  the  rookery  if  he  had 
been  here," 

*'  Then  it  shall  be  the  rookery,  and  I 
will  begin  it  to-morrow." 

"  The  best  view  of  it  is  from  John's  own 
room,"  said  Julia;  "another  reason  why 
he  will  like  the  drawing  so  much.  Come 
and  see  it  from  thence." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Janet;  "I  have 
never  been  in  that  room,  I  think." 

"  Very  likely  not.  It  was  always  his,  but 
then  he  never  stayed  here,  after  he  grew 
up,  except  in  the  holidays,  when  the  girls 
had  gone  home,  and  the  room  was  kept 
locked  up  with  all  his  rubbish  in  it.  It  is 
not  locked  now,  and  I  have  tidied  it  up." 

The  room  was  in  the  gable  end  of  the 
house  opposite  to  Janet's  own,  on  an  upper 
floor,  and  the  view  from  the  ivy-framed 
window  justified  Julia's  commendation. 
Janet  contemplated  the  group  of  trees 
with  silent  and  prolonged  attention,  which 
Julia  imitated,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
She  soon  found  occupation  in  shifting  the 
old  school  and  college  books  that  occupied  a 
few  shelves  on  the  wall,  and  looking  into 
them  for  bits  of  scribbling  in  a  well-known 
handwriting. 

Presently  Janet  left  the  window,  and 
remarking  that  Julia  was  right,  and  that 
the  trees  were  grand  from  there,  she  looked 


about  the  room  with  some  interest.  It 
told  of  boyish  occupation,  in  the  vividly- 
coloured  sporting-prints  that  adorned  the 
walls,  and  the  implements  of  cricket  and 
football  that  were  put  by  in  a  corner.  A 
portrait  of  John  Sandilands,  aged  thirteen, 
a  frightful  example  of  photography  in  its 
infancy,  hung  above  the  mantelpiece,  and 
beneath  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  slab,  was  a 
flat  brass-bound  mahogany  box,  at  which 
Janet  looked  curiously. 

"  John's  first  pistol,"  said  Julia,  raising 
the  lid  and  displaying  the  weapon,  in  its 
green  cloth-lined  receptacle,  with  a  neat 
assortment  of  ammunition,  and  a  little 
brass  box  of  caps  in  appropriate  cells  on 
either  side  of  it.  "  He  taught  me  to  fire 
at  a  mark  with  that,  and  I  assure  you  I 
hit  it  most  times.  It's  an  old-fashioned 
thing,  and  he  despised  it,  I  suppose,  too 
much  to  take  it  with  him.  Have  you  ever 
shot  at  a  mark  ?  " 

Julia  had  the  pistol  in  her  hand  now. 

"  No,  never,"  answered  Janet,  looking  at 
it  rather  askance ;  "  I  don't  know  anything 
about  firearms,  and  I  think  I  am  afraid  of 
them,  even  when  they  are  not  loaded." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Julia,  as  she  popped 
a  cap  and  snapped  it  off,  pointing  the 
pistol  at  the  photograph  of  John,  and 
then  repeated  the  action,  with  a  childish 
pleasure  in  the  noise.  "  How  I  should  like 
to  go  and  shoot  at  our  old  mark,"  she  said. 
"Watch,  Janet,  how  quickly  I  can  load 
this;  John  taught  me,"  and  she  adjusted 
the  powder  and  ball,  drew  the  charge, 
and  replaced  the  little  weapon  with  quick- 
ness and  nicety. 

"There!"  she  said,  closing  the  lid  of 
the  box ;  "  there's  a  valuable  accomplish- 
ment for  you." 

The  two  girls  then  left  the  room,  it 
being  settled  that  Janet  should  begin  her 
drawing  after  breakfast  the  next  day,  in 
John's  room,  and  that  Julia  should  read  to 
her  while  she  was  at  work. 

"  I  never  wished  so  much  that  I  could 
stay  longer  at  Bury  House,"  said  Julia, 
as  they  went  downstairs,  "  though  I  am 
always  sorry  to  go  away  when  the  time 
comes.  This  visit  has  made  a  great 
difference  in  my  life.  I  return  the  richer 
by  two  true  friends — why,  it  is  a  fortune  in 
itself! — and  oh  Janet,  how  I  do  wish  I 
could  ask  you  to  Hunsford ;  though  I 
ought  not,  for  you  would  be  wretched 
there.  You  would  love  my  dear  uncle, 
but  Lady  Rosa  would  scare  you,  you  who 
never  knew  anybody  more  alarming  than 
our  old  ladies  and  Mrs.  Drummond." 

"  She  was  not  alarming,"  said  Janet, 
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gently ;  "  she  was  tlioroughly  kind  and 
good.  I  think  some  people  did  not  under- 
stand her," 

"  Ah,"  said  Julia,  following  her  own 
thoughts,  "  there's  no  misunderstanding 
Lady  Rosa ;  she  makes  her  meaning  clear 
to  the  dullest  comprehension.  Bat  though 
you  couldn't  like  my  aunt,  you  will  be 
sure  to  like  my  cousin.  When  Laura 
returns  to  England  she  means  to  come 
and  see  the  old  ladies,  and  I  know  she 
will  like  you,  and  you  will  like  her,  and  we 
shall  all  have  some  happy  days  together." 
Julia  had  hardly  uttered  these  words 
when  the  remembrance  of  the  vicinity  of 
Bury  House  to  Bevis  crossed  her  mind, 
and  suggested  a  doubt,  but  she  remembered, 
in  time  to  prevent  any  change  of  tone, 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  Danstan  at 
Bury  House. 

"  Why  do  you  think  Mrs.  Thornton  will 
like  me  ?  "  asked  Janet;  "  she  and  I  must  be 
so  totally  unlike  in  every  respect.  I  always 
fancy  her  a  bright  little  queen  of  beauty, 
and  a  perfect  woman  of  the  world,  with  the 
elegant  manners,  and  the  ready  knowledge 
of  everything  and  everybody  that  I  can 
only  imagine  by  the  help  of  the  few  novels 
I  have  read.  I  should  seem  very  ignorant 
and  very  awkward  to  Mrs.  Thornton." 

"  Because  you  cannot  talk  about  balls, 
and  never  were  in  London  since  you  were 
a  baby  !  At  that  rate  you  ought  to  seem 
ignorant  and  awkward  beside  me,  and  I 
don't  think  your  humility  carries  you 
quite  so  far  as  that.  Do  you  know,  Janet," 
she  went  on,  "  yon  often  make  me  think 
of  Laura's  husband;  you  are  so  quiet- 
minded,  and  have  such  thorough-going 
ways.  Then  there  is  something  unworldly 
in  you  both,  a  manner  of  measuring,  and 
considering,  and  estimating  things  quite 
unlike  ordinary  people's." 

"  Have  I  such  ways  ?  "  asked  Janet, 
surprised. 

"  Indeed  you  have ;  and  it  is  not  only 
because  you  do  not  know  the  sort  of 
world  we  live  in,  it  is  because  you  your- 
self are  of  another  kind ;  it  would  make 
no  difference  in  you  if  you  did  know 
it.  You  would  never  be  a  woman  of  the 
world,  and  Robert  Thornton  would  never 
be  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
the  greatest  pity  you  and  he  did  not 
meet  and  make  a  match  of  it." 

"That  is  kiudtoyour  cousin,  at  any  rate," 
said  Janet,  laughing,  but  a  little  con- 
strainedly ;  "  and  consistent,  too,  after  all 
you  have  told  me  of  his  devotion  to  her." 

"  That's  just  it.  I  am  sure  your  notions 
of    love    aud    Robert   Thornton's    would 


exactly  coincide;  and  that  if  jou  do  fall 
in  love,  it  will  be  just  such  a  serious  and 
chronic  malady  as  it  is  with  him." 

"  Have  you  taken  the  complaint  so  very 
lightly  yourself  ?  " 

"  Well,"  answered  Janet,  "  but,  do  you 
know,  I  think  I  have.  At  all  events, 
there's  nothing  tragic  about  either  me  or 
John,  and  we  shall  be  the  veriest  Darby 
and  Joan  couple  in  existence.  And  now 
Joan  must  go  and  finish  her  letter  to 
Darby.  Will  you  walk  to  the  post-office 
with  me  when  I  am  ready  ?" 

Janet  assented,  and  Julia  was  leaving 
the  room,  when  she  returned  to  say  : 

"I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  photo- 
graph of  yourself  to  send  to  John." 

"  I  would  with  pleasure,  if  I  had  one  ;  but 
no  likeness  has  ever  been  taken  of  me." 

"  What  a  shame  !  "  said  J  alia,  and  ran 
off  to  finish  her  letter. 

Half  an  hour  later  Janet  and  Julia  were 
returning  from  their  walk  to  the  post- 
office.  The  fresh  breeze  sweeping  the 
leaves  along  the  paths,  and  occasionally 
whirling  them  up  into  the  girls'  faces, 
was  also  touching  Janet's  fair  cheeks 
with  more  than  their  usual  colour,  and 
brightening  her  eyes.  Julia  hated  wind, 
and  walked  along  with  her  head  down,  to 
avoid  it.  As  they  came  round  the  corner  of 
the  road  on  the  lower  side  of  Bury  House, 
two  gentlemen  on  horseback  rounded  the 
curve  on  the  upper  side,  and  both  saw 
the  female  figures  approaching  the  gate. 
Neither  on  the  road,  in  the  grounds  of 
Bury  House,  nor  in  the  fields  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  was  any  other 
person  than  these  four  individuals,  and 
there  was  no  sound  of  any  vehicle  upon 
the  road.  Miss  Monroe  was  the  first  to 
recognise  the  riders,  and  she  did  so  with  a 
start,  but  in  silence.  The  next  moment 
Julia  exclaimed : 

"Look,  Janet;  here  comes  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile,"  and  the  girls  quickened  their 
pace.  They  were  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  gate  on  the  lower,  the  gentle- 
men were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
it  on  the  upper  side,  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile 
keeping  on  the  grassy  edge  of  the  road, 
along  which  the  leaves  lay  in  long  drifts, 
when  his  horse  went  down  with  terrific  sud- 
denness, pitching  him  over  its  head  against 
one  of  the  great  elm  trunks.  There  was 
a  moment  of  confusion ;  the  next,  Janet, 
white  as  a  statue,  had  bidden  Julia  run 
for  the  gardener,  and,  while  Danstan  knelt 
beside  his  friend,  was  standing  with  his 
horse's  bridle  in  her  haud.  Julia  started 
off   the  instant  Janet  spoke,  and  beyond 
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his  first  exclamation  of  horror,  Dunstan 
did  not  utter  a  word  for  a  full  minute, 
which  seemed  to  Janet  an  age. 

"  Is  he  killed  ?  "  she  asked  at  length. 

"No,"  said  Dunstan,  pausing  for  an 
instant  in  his  examination  of  Esdaile. 
"  He  is  living,  but  insensible." 

She  led  the  horse  to  the  hedge,  secured 
the  bridle,  and  joined  Dunstan. 

"  Help  will  come  in  a  few  moments,"  she 
said.  *'  If  you  can  lift  his  head  I  can  hold  it. " 

She  seated  herself  on  the  ground,  and 
Dunstan  laid  Esdaile's  head  in  her  lap. 
The  face  was  ashy,  the  eyes  were  shut ;  he 
looked  awfully  like  death,  but  the  breath 
was  in  him,  and  there  was  no  cut  about 
the  head.  A  few  yards  from  them 
lay  Esdaile's  horse,  fallen  forward  in  a 
horrid  heap.  It  had  made  a  few  struggles, 
but  now  was  only  twitching  and  uttering 
a  dreadful  sound  between  a  moan  and  a 
snort.  As  Janet  looked  at  the  poor 
animal  her  white  face  grew  whiter  still. 

"  Oh  Captain  Dunstan,"  she  said,  "look 
at  Katinka.     Look  at  her  ! " 

He  looked,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Poor  brute,  we  must  have  her  shot." 

"  Is  she  so  hopelessly  hurt  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Look  at  her  shoulder — or  rather, 
don't  look.     How  can  she  have  done  it  ?  " 

"I  know.  There's  a  hole  in  the  road 
just  there,  in  the  grass.  There's  the  heap 
of  stones  ready  for  mending  it.  It  was 
covered  by  the  drifting  leaves." 

These  few  sentences  were  exchanged 
between  them  while  Dunstan,  in  an  agony 
of  fear  and  impatience,  was  looking  up  and 
down  the  road.  It  was  quite  solitary ;  but 
in  a  time  incredibly  short  in  reality  Julia 
returned,  accompanied  by  two  men  carry- 
ing a  door. 

"  That's  well  thought  of,"  said  Danstan. 
"  Lay  it  down  here,  and  we  will  get  him 
on  it." 

"  You  and  one  of  the  men  can  do  that ; 
let  the  other  take  your  horse  and  go  to 
Doctor  Andrews." 

It  was  Janet  who  spoke,  while  the  men, 
with  mutterings  of  pity,  were  lifting  the 
unconscious  form. 

"Do  you  go,  Duncan,"  she  added, 
addressing  the  gardener.  "  Tell  him  what 
has  happened,  that  he  may  know  what  to 
bring."  And  now,  being  freed,  she  rose 
from  the  ground. 

The  man  mounted  and  rode  away,  and 
the  others  lifted  their  burden. 

"Go  on,  Julia,  and  tell  them  at  the 
house.  He  had  better  be  taken  to  the 
end  room." 

Again  Julia  obeyed  her  instantly,  and 


presently  the  unconscious  burthen  was 
carried  up  to  Bury  House,  Janet  walking 
at  the  side,  and  steadying  the  still  figure 
with  her  strong  hand. 

The  old  ladies,  dreadfully  distressed,  but 
quiet,  were  in  the  hall,  and  Julia  had  gone 
on  to  the  end  room — Janet's  sitting-room 
— and  made  such  preparation  as  was 
possible,  with  the  assistance  of  a  couple 
of  frightened  maids.  They  carried  Sir 
Wilfrid  in,  and  laid  him  on  a  couch,  and 
then,  almost  in  silence,  they  endeavoured 
to  restore  him  to  consciousness.  Dunstan 
spoke  only  to  ask : 

"  Is  the  doctor's  house  far  off  ?  " 

Miss  Sandilands  answered  him  that  it 
was  a  mile  from  Bury  House. 

"  Heaven  send  he  may  be  in,"  said 
Danstan.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  He 
looks  a  little  better;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

They  could  say  nothing;  consternation 
was  in  every  face. 

Except  Janet's.  She  was  not  there. 
When  the  unconscious  figure  had  been 
laid  upon  the  couch  she  went  away 
unnoticed,  and  ran  upstairs  to  the  room 
which  she  and  Julia  had  visited  that  day. 
Presently  she  reappeared  among  the  group 
in  the  end  room,  and  touching  Julia  on 
the  arm,  signed  to  her  to  come  out  into 
the  hall.  On  a  table  lay  the  old  mahogany 
pistol-case.  Janet  raised  the  lid,  and  bade 
Julia  charge  the  little  weapon. 

"  I  would  have  done  it  myself,"  she  said, 
"  if  I  had  been  sure  enough  about  it — if  I 
had  seen  accurately  enough  how  you  did 
it.     Be  quick,  Julia ;  be  quick." 

"  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?  " 

"  The  mare  must  be  shot.  There,  is  it 
done  ?  " 

"  Poor  thing.  What  a  pity !  I  suppose 
Captain  Dunstan  will  get  Duncan  to  do  it 
when  he  gets  back."  She  had  charged 
the  pistol  as  she  spoke,  and  Janet  took  it 
from  her  hand. 

"Go  back  now,"  she  said.  "I  will 
come  presently." 

"  How  dreadfully  white  you  look,  Janet. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  the  doctor  had  come. 
What,  what  will  he  say  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows.    But  go — go  and  help." 

Julia  left  her,  and  the  moment  the 
door  of  the  end  room  closed,  Janet 
went  swiftly  out  of  the  house,  down 
the  avenue,  and  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  The  road  was  not  quite  solitary 
now  ;  a  country  cart,  with  a  womaa.  in  it, 
was  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  a  loutish  boy  had  got  out  of  the 
vehicle,  and  was  inspecting  the  injured 
horse,  at  a  safe  distance,  with  a  grin  upon 
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his  conntenance.  Still  quivering,  still 
producing  the  painful  sound  between  a 
moan  and  a  snort,  and  stretching  her  neck 
upwards  from  the  ground  with  the  move- 
ment that  is  so  distressing  to  witness, 
Katinka  lay,  a  piteous  spectacle.  Janet, 
bidding  the  grinning  lout  begone  in 
a  tone  that  caused  him  to  clamber  into 
the  cart  on  the  instant,  went  up  to  the 
mare's  restless  craning  neck ;  and  having 
laid  her  left  hand  gently  on  the  heaving 
nostrils,  with  a  last  caress,  placed  the 
pistol  well  within  the  sharp  sleek  black 
ear,  and  fired.  A  noise,  a  flash,  a  shout 
from  the  lout  in  the  cart,  a  strong  quiver 
through  the  great  black  heap  upon  the 
ground,  then  stillness ;  and  Janet  ran  like  a 
wild  creature,  until  she  was  hidden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  when  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  grass,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Before  the  doctor  arrived  Esdaile  had 
recovered  consciousness,  and  had  spoken, 
complaining  of  his  shoulder  and  side. 
Dr.  Andrews  found  that  a  broken  rib, 
fracture  of  the  collar-bone,  and  some 
bruises  about  the  head,  made  up  the  sum 
of  his  injuries.  The  women  waited  in 
great  suspense  until  Captain  Dunstan 
brought  the  doctor's  report  to  them. 

"  Happily,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "there 
is  no  dangerous  symptom.  He  has  borne 
the  examination  and  all  the  rest  well ;  but 
it  will  be  impossible  to  move  him  for  some 
time.  It  is  very  distressing  that  such  a 
charge  should  be  imposed  on  you,  Miss 
Sandilands,  but  it  is  inevitable." 

"It  is  a  charge  which  we  accept  with 
more  than  willingness,"  said  Miss  Susan, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  but  with  most  kindly 
dignity,  "and  count  it  a  privilege.  Sir 
Wilfrid  shall  have  all  the  care  that  we  can 
give  him." 

Dunstan  acknowledged  their  kindness 
warmly,  and,  indeed,  unfortunate  as  the 
occurrence  was,  it  introduced  him  to  the 
old  ladies  and  to  JuHa  in  a  very  favourable 
light.  Julia,  who  regarded  him  with 
curiosity  and  interest  arising  from  sources 
of  which  all  the  others  were  ignorant, 
found  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why 
Laura  had  cared  for  this  handsome, 
refined,  vivacious  young  man,  but  much 
in  comprehending  how  she  had  been 
bullied  into  giving  him  up. 

"  I  must  get  back  at  once,"  continued 
Dunstan, "  and  bring  over  Esdaile's  servant. 
He  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  has  travelled 
with  him ;  most  fortunately  he  came  down 


to  Bevis  with  the  horses  yesterday ;  he 
will  be  his  best  nurse  for  to-night,  Dr. 
Andrews  says.  To-morrow  we  can  have 
a  nurse  from  London.  And  now  I  must 
be  ofE  at  once,  for  it  will  take  some  time 
to  get  Saunders  here,  and  Dr.  Andrews 
has  promised  to  remain  in  the  house.  It 
is  dusk  already." 

He  was  hurrying  away,  but  with  a 
sudden  remembrance  he  returned  a  few 
steps,  and  addressed  Janet. 

"  Esdaile  rode  the  black  mare  Katinka 
to-day.  Miss  Monroe,"  he  said,  "  because 
he  thought  you  would  like  to  see  her; 
they  told  us  she  was  a  favourite  with  you. 
This  makes  me  doubly  sorry  for  the 
accident,  and  will  make  him  doubly  sorry 
when  he  learns  her  fate.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  ask  the  man  who  went  for  the 
doctor  to  put  the  poor  brute  out  of  pain. 
He  is  the  gardener,  I  think ;  he  will  have 
a  gun." 

Janet  answered  him,  with  quivering  lips : 

"  There  is  no  need.  You  said  Katinka 
was  hopelessly  hurt,  and  she  has  been 
shot." 

"  Has  been  shot !  When  ?  By  whom  ?  " 

"  An  hour  ago.  By  me.  There  was  no 
one  else  to  do  it,  or  to  remember  her.  Pray 
forgive  me.  Captain  Dunstan ;  I  was  very 
fond  of  her,  and  I  could  not  bear  her 
pain," 

"You  did  right,  most  right,"  said 
Dunstan,  very  courteously  ;  "I  am  only 
sorry  you  should  have  had  so  distressing 
a  task,  but  I  forgot  all  about  the  mare 
until  just  now." 

Duncan  was  walking  Dunstan's  horse 
about  the  avenue ;  and  Dunstan  did  not 
mount  at  once,  but  walked  to  the  spot 
where  the  dead  mare  lay ;  when  he  paused 
for  a  moment,  while  Duncan  led  the  other 
horse  past  the  unsightly  spectacle. 

"  Get  a  cart  and  have  it  taken  away  at 
once,"  said  Dunstan,  when  he  was  in  the 
saddle,  and  then  he  rode  on  at  a  rapid 
pace,  full  of  distress  and  anxiety  about 
his  friend,  but  thinking  more  distinctly  of 
Janet  Monroe ;  the  cool  promptitude  of 
her  action  when  the  accident  occurred ; 
the  strange  strength  which  made  her 
shoot  the  mare  ;  the  keen  suffering  in  her 
white  beautiful  face. 

"  It  was  an  extraordinary  meeting,"  he 
thought,  "and  effectually  did  away  with 
any  formalities.  How  quietly  she  took 
the  bridle  when  I  jumped  off  !  I  had  no 
idea  she  was  so  handsome." 
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CHAPTER   VIII.       A   HOUSE    OF    MOURNING. 

There  was  sorrow  at  the  Abbey  House 
deeper  and  wilder  tban  bad  entered  within 
those  doors  for  many  a  year.  To  Mrs. 
Tempest  the  shock  of  her  husband's  death 
was  overwhelming.  Her  easy,  luxurious, 
monotonous  life  had  been  very  sweet  to 
her,  but  her  husband  had  been  the  dearest 
part  of  life.  She  had  taken  little  trouble 
to  express  her  love  for  him,  quite  willing 
that  he  should  take  it  for  granted.  She 
had  been  self-indulgent  and  vain ;  seeking 
her  own  ease,  spending  money  and  care 
on  her  own  adornment;  but  she  had  not 
forgotten  to  make  the  squire's  life  pleasant 
to  him  also.  Newly-wedded  lovers  in  the 
fair  honeymoon- stage  of  existence  could 
not  have  been  fonder  of  each  other  than 
the  middle-aged  squire  and  his  some- 
what faded  wife.  His  loving  eyes  had 
never  seen  Time's  changes  in  Pamela 
Tempest's  pretty  face,  the  lessening  bright- 
ness of  the  eyes,  the  duller  tints  of  the 
complexion,  the  loss  of  youth's  glow  and 
glory.  To  him  she  had  always  appeared 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world. 

And  now  the  fondly-indulged  wife  could 
do  nothing  but  lie  on  her  sofa  and  shed  a 
rain  of  incessant  tears,  and  drink  strong 
tea,  which  had  lost  its  power  to  comfort  or 
exhilarate.  She  would  see  no  one.  She 
could  not  even  be  roused  to  interest  her- 
self in  her  mourning,  though,  with  a  hand- 
some widow,  Pauline  thought  that  ought 
to  be  all  important. 

"  There  are  so  many  styles  of  widows' 
caps  now,  ma'am.     You  really  ought  to 


see  them,  and  choose  for  yourself,"  urged 
Pauline,  an  honest  young  Englishwoman, 
who  had  begun  life  as  Polly,  but  whom 
Mrs.  Tempest  had  elevated  into  Pauline. 

"  What  does  it  matter,  Pauline  ?  Take 
anything  you  like.  He  will  not  be  there 
to  see." 

Here  the  ready  tears  flowed  afresh. 
That  was  the  bitterest  of  all.  That  she 
should  look  nice  in  her  mourning,  and 
Edward  not  be  there  to  praise  her.  In 
her  feebleness  she  could  not  imagine  life 
without  him.  She  would  hear  his  step  at 
her  door  surely,  his  manly  voice  in  the 
corridor.  She  would  awake  from  this 
awful  dream,  in  which  he  was  not,  and 
find  him,  and  fall  into  his  arms,  and  sob 
out  her  grief  upon  his  breast,  and  tell  him 
all  she  had  suffered. 

That  was  the  dominant  feeling  in  this 
weak  soul.     He  could  not  be  gone. 

Yet  the  truth  came  back  upon  her  in 
hideous  distinctness  every  now  and  then — 
came  back  suddenly  and  awfully,  like  the 
swift  revelation  of  a  desolate  plague- 
stricken  scene  under  a  lightning  flash. 
He  was  gone.  He  was  lying  in  his  coffin, 
in  the  dear  old  Tudor  hall  where  they  had 
sat  so  cosily.  Those  dismal  reiterated 
strokes  of  the  funeral-bell  meant  that  his 
burial  was  at  hand.  They  were  moving 
the  coffin  already  perhaps.  His  place 
knew  him  no  more. 

She  tottered  to  the  darkened  window, 
lifted  the  edge  of  the  blind,  and  looked 
out.  The  funeral  train  was  moving  slowly 
along  the  carriage  sweep,  through  the 
winding  shrubberied  road.  How  long,  and 
black,  and  solemnly  splendid  the  proces- 
sion looked.  Everybody  had  loved  and 
respected  him.  It  was  a  grand  funeral. 
The  thought  of  this  general  homage  gave 
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a  faint  thrill  of  comfort  to  the  widow's 
heart. 

"My  noble  husband,"  she  ejaculated, 
"who  could  help  loving  you ?" 

It  seemed  to  her  only  a  little  while  ago 
that  she  had  driven  up  to  the  Tudor  porch 
for  the  first  time  after  her  happy  honey- 
m.oon,  when  she  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty,  and  life  was  like  a  schoolgirl's 
happy  dream. 

"  How  short  life  is,"  she  sobbed ;  "  how 
cruelly  short  for  those  who  are  happy !  " 

With  Violet  grief  was  no  less  passionate ; 
but  it  did  not  find  its  sole  vent  in  tears. 
The  stronger  soul  was  in  rebellion  against 
Providence.  She  kept  aloof  from  her 
mother  in  this  time  of  sorrow.  What 
could  they  say  to  each  other  ?  They  could 
only  cry  together.  Violet  shut  herself  in 
her  room,  and  refused  to  see  anyone, 
except  patient  Miss  McCroke,  who  was 
always  bringing  her  cups  of  tea,  or  basins 
of  arrowroot ;  trying  to  coax  her  to  take 
some  kind  of  nourishment;  dabbing  her 
hot  forehead  with  eau-de-cologne — doing 
all  those  fussy  little  kindnesses  which  are 
so  acutely  aggravating  in  a  great  sorrow. 

"Let  me  lie  on  the  ground  alone,  and 
think  of  him,  and  wail  for  him." 

That  is  what  Violet  Tempest  would 
have  said,  if  she  could  have  expressed 
her  desire  clearly. 

Roderick  Vawdrey  went  back  to  the 
Abbey  House  after  the  funeral,  and  con- 
trived to  see  Miss  McCroke,  who  was  full 
of  sympathy  for  everybody. 

"Do  let  me  see  Violet,  that's  a  dear 
creature,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  tell  you  how 
unhappy  I  am  about  her.  I  can't  get  her 
face  out  of  my  thoughts,  as  I  saw  it  that 
dreadful  night  when  I  led  her  horse  home 
— the  wild  sad  eyes,  the  white  lips." 

"  She  is  not  fit  to  see  anyone,"  said  Miss 
McCroke;  "bat  perhaps  it  might  rouse 
her  a  little  to  see  you." 

Miss  McCroke  had  an  idea  that  all 
mourners  ought  to  be  roused  ;  that  much 
indulgence  in  grief  for  the  dead  was  re- 
prehensible. 

"Yes,"  answered  Rorie  eagerly,  "she 
would  see  me,  I  know.  We  are  like 
brother  and  sister." 

"  Come  into  the  schoolroom,"  said  the 
governess,  "and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

The  schoolroom  was  Vixen's  own  par- 
ticular den,  and  was  not  a  bit  like  the 
popular  idea  of  a  schoolroom. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  room,  with  a  high 
wooden  dado,  painted  pale  green,  and  a 
high-art  paper  of  amazing  ugliness,  with 


brown  and  red  storks  on  a  dull  green 
ground.  The  high-art  paper  was  enlivened 
with  horsey  caricatures  by  Leech,  and  a 
menagerie  of  pottery  animals  on  various 
brackets. 

A  pot  or  a  pan  had  been  stuck  into 
every  corner  that  would  hold  one.  There 
were  desks,  and  boxes,  and  wickerwork 
baskets  of  every  shape  and  kind,  a  dwarf 
oak  bookcase  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place, with  the  books  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  leaning  against  each  other  as  if 
they  were  intoxicated.  The  broad  mantel- 
piece presented  a  confusion  of  photographs, 
cups  and  saucers,  violet  jars,  and  Dresden 
shepherdesses.  Over  the  quaint  old  Ve- 
netian glass  dangled  Vixen's  first  trophy, 
the  fox's  brush,  tied  with  a  scarlet  ribbon. 
There  were  no  birds,  or  squirrels,  or  dor- 
mice, for  Vixen  was  too  fond  of  the 
animal  creation  to  shut  her  favourites  up 
in  cages ;  but  there  was  a  black  bearskin 
spread  in  a  corner  for  Argus  to  lie  upon. 
In  the  wide  low  windows  there  were  two 
banks  of  bright  autumn  flowers,  pom- 
pons and  dwarf  roses,  mignonette  and 
veronica. 

Mips  McCroke  drew  up  the  blind  and 
stirred  the  fire. 

"I'll  go  and  sksk  her  to  come,"  she 
said. 

"  Do,  like  a  dear,"  said  Rorie. 

He  paced  the  room  while  she  was  gone, 
full  of  sadness.  He  had  been  very  fond  of 
the  squire,  and  that  awfully  sudden  death, 
an  apoplectic  seizure,  instantaneous  as  a 
thunderbolt,  had  impressed  him  very 
painfully.  It  was  his  first  experience  of 
the  kind,  and  it  was  infinitely  terrible  to 
him.  It  seemed  to  him  a  long  time  before 
Vixen  appeared,  and  then  the  door  opened, 
and  a  slim  black  figure  came  in,  a  white 
fixed  face  looked  at  him  piteously,  with 
tearless  eyes,  made  big  by  a  great  grief. 
She  came  leaning  on  Miss  McCroke,  as  if 
she  could  hardly  walk  unaided.  The  face 
was  stranger  to  him  than  an  altogether 
unknown  face.  It  was  Violet  Tempest 
with  all  the  vivid  joyous  life  gone  out  of 
her,  like  a  lamp  that  is  extinguished. 

He  took  her  cold  trembling  hands  and 
drew  her  gently  to  a  chair,  and  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you,  dear," 
he  said,  "  to  tell  you  how  sorry  we  all 
are  for  you — my  mother,  my  aunt,  and 
cousin  " — Violet  gave  a  faint  shiver — 
"  all  of  us.  The  duke  liked  your  dear 
father  so  much.  It  was  quite  a  shock  to 
him." 
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"You  are  very  good,"  Violet  said 
mechanically. 

She  eat  by  him  pale  and  still  as  marble, 
looking  at  the  ground.  His  voice  and 
presence  impressed  her  but  faintly,  like 
something  a  long  way  off.  She  was  think- 
ing of  her  dead  father.  She  saw  nothing 
but  that  one  awful  figure.  They  had  laid 
him  in  his  grave  by  this  time.  The  cold 
cruel  earth  had  fallen  upon  him  and  hidden 
him  forever  from  the  light ;  he  was  shut 
away  forever  from  the  fair  glad  world ; 
he  who  had  been  so  bright  and  cheerful, 
whose  respence  had  carried  gladness  every- 
where. 

"  Is  the  funeral  quite  over  ?  "  she  asked 
presently,  without  lifting  her  heavy  eye- 
lids. 

"Yes,  dear.  It  was  a  noble  funeral. 
Everybody  was  there — rich  and  poor. 
Everybody  loved  him." 

"  The  poor  most  of  all,"  she  said.  "  I 
know  how  good  he  was  to  them." 

Somebody  knocked  at  the  door  and 
asked  something  of  Miss  McCroke,  which 
obliged  the  governess  to  leave  her  pupil. 
Roderick  was  glad  at  her  departure.  That 
substantial  figure  in  its  new  black  dress 
had  been  a  hindrance  to  freedom  of  con- 
versation. 

Miss  McCroke's  absence  did  not  loosen 
Violet's  tongue.  She  sat  looking  at  the 
ground,  and  was  dumb.  That  silent  grief 
was  very  awful  to  Roderick. 

"  Violet,  why  don't  you  talk  to  me  about 
your  sorrow,"  he  said.  "  Surely  you  can 
trust  me — your  friend — your  brother !  " 

That  last  word  stung  her  into  speech. 
The  dark  eyes  shot  a  swift  angry  glance 
at  him. 

"You  have  no  right  to  call  yourself 
that,"  she  said ;  "  you  have  not  treated  me 
like  a  sister." 

"  How  not,  dear  ?  " 

"You  should  have  told  me  about  your 
engagement — that  you  were  going  to  marry 
Lady  Mabel  Ashbourne." 

"  Should  I  ?"  exclaimed  Rorie,  amazed. 
"If  I  had  I  should  have  told  you  an 
arrant  falsehood.  I  am  not  engaged  to 
my  cousin  Mabel.  I  am  not  going  to 
marry  her." 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least 
whether  you  are  or  not,"  returned  Vixen, 
with  a  weary  air.  "Papa  is  dead,  and 
trifles  like  that  can't  affect  me  now.  But 
I  felt  it  unkind  of  you  at  the  time  I  heard 
it." 

"  And  where  and  how  did  you  hear  this 
wonderful   news.   Vixen?"   asked  Rorie, 


very  pleased  to  get  her  thoughts  away 
from  her  grief,  were  it  only  for  a  minute. 

"  Mamma  told  me  that  everybody  said 
you  were  engaged,  and  that  the  fact  was 
quite  obvious." 

"What  everybody  says,  and  what  is 
quite  obvious,  is  very  seldom  true,  Violet. 
You  may  take  that  for  a  first  principle  in 
worldly  philosophy.  I  am  not  engaged  to 
anyone.  I  have  no  thought  of  getting 
married — for  the  next  three  years." 

Vixen  received  this  information  with 
chilling  silence.  She  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  perhaps,  a  week  ago — 
at  which  time  she  had  found  it  a  sore 
thing  to  think  of  her  old  playfellow  as 
Lady  Mabel's  afi&anced  husband — but  it 
mattered  nothing  now.  The  larger  grief 
had  swallowed  up  all  smaller  grievances. 
Roderick  Vawdrey  had  receded  into  re- 
mote distance.  He  was  no  one,  nothing, 
in  a  world  that  was  suddenly  emptied  of 
all  delight. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  dear  ? " 
asked  Roderick,  presently.  "  If  you  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  room  and  abandon 
yourself  to  grief,  you  will  make  yourself 
very  ill.  You  ought  to  go  away  somewhere 
for  a  little  while." 

"  Forever  !  "  exclaimed  Vixen  passion- 
ately. "  Do  you  think  I  can  ever  endure 
this  dear  home  without  papa  ?  There  is 
not  a  thing  I  look  at  that  doesn't  speak  to 
me  of  him.  The  dogs,  the  horses — I  almost 
hate  them  for  reminding  me  so  cruelly. 
Yes,  we  are  going  away  at  once,  I  believe. 
Mamma  said  so  when  I  saw  her  this 
morning." 

"Your  poor  mamma!  How  does  she 
bear  her  grief  ?  " 

"Oh,  she  cries,  and  cries,  and  cries," 
said  Vixen,  rather  contemptuously.  "I 
think  it  comforts  her  to  cry.  I  can't  cry. 
I  am  like  the  dogs.  If  I  did  not  restrain 
myself  with  all  my  might  I  should  howl. 
I  should  like  to  lie  on  the  ground  outside 
his  door — just  as  his  dog  does — and  to 
refuse  to  eat  or  drink  till  I  died." 

"  But,  dear  Violet,  you  are  not  alone  in 
the  world.  You  have  your  poor  mamma 
to  think  of." 

"  Manuna — yes.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  of 
course.  But  she  is  only  like  a  lay-figure 
in  my  life.     Papa  was  everything." 

"  Do  you  know  where  your  mamma  is 
going  to  take  you  ?  " 

"No,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  It  will 
be  to  a  house  with  four  walls  and  a  roof,  I 
suppose.  It  will  be  all  the  same  to  me 
wherever  it  is." 
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What  could  Roderick  say  ?  It  was  too 
soon  to  talk  about  hope  or  comfort.  His 
heart  was  rent  by  this  dull  silent  grief; 
but  he  could  do  nothing  except  sit  there 
silently  by  Vixen's  side  with  her  cold 
unresponsive  hands  held  in  his. 

Miss  McCroke  came  back  presently, 
followed  by  a  maid  carrying  a  pretty 
little  Japanese  tea-tray. 

"I  have  just  been  giving  your  poor 
mamma  a  cup  of  tea,  Violet,"  said  the 
governess.  "Mr.  Clements  has  iDeen  telling 
her  about  the  will,  and  it  has  been  quite 
too  much  for  her.  She  was  almost  hyste- 
rical. But  she's  better  now,  poor  dear. 
And  now  we'll  all  have  some  tea.  Bring 
the  table  to  the  fire,  Mr.  Vawdrey,  please, 
and  let  us  make  ourselves  comfortable," 
concluded  Miss  McCroke  with  an  assump- 
tion of  mild  cheerfulness. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  nature  so 
cheerful  a  thing  as  a  good  sea-coal  fire.  It 
will  be  cheerful  in  the  face  of  affliction. 
It  sends  out  its  gushes  of  warmth  and 
brightness,  its  gay  little  arrowy  flames  that 
appear  and  disappear  like  elves  dancing 
their  midnight  waltzes  on  a  barren  moor. 
It  seems  to  say  "  Look  at  me  and  be  com- 
forted !  Look  at  me  and  hope  !  So  from 
the  dull  blackness  of  sorrow  rise  the  many 
coloured  lights  of  new-born  joy." 

Vixen  suffered  her  chair  to  be  brought 
near  that  cheery  fire,  and  just  then  Argus 
crept  into  the  room  and  nestled  at  her  side. 
Roderick  seated  himself  at  the  other  side 
of  the  hearth — a  bright  little  hearth  with 
its  border  of  high-art  tiles,  illuminated 
with  the  story  of  "  Mary,  Mary,  quite 
contrary,"  done  in  pre-Raffaelite  style  by 
a  famous  painter.  Miss  McCroke  poured 
out  the  tea  in  the  quaint  old  red  and  blue 
Worcester  cups,  and  kept  up  that  assump- 
tion of  cheerfulness.  She  would  not  have 
permitted  herself  to  smile  yesterday ;  but 
now  the  funeral  was  over,  the  bhnds  were 
drawn  up,  and  a  mild  cheerfulness  was 
allowable. 

"  If  you  would  condescend  to  tell  me 
where  you  are  going.  Vixen,  I  might  con- 
trive to  come  there  too,  by-and-by.  We 
could  have  some  rides  together.  You'll 
take  Arion,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  ever  ride 
again,"  answered  Violet  with  a  shudder. 

Could  she  ever  forget  that  awful  ride  ? 
Roderick  hated  himself  for  his  foolish 
speech. 

"  Violet  will  have  to  devote  herself  to 
her  studies  very  assiduously  for  the  next 
two  years,"  said  Miss  McCroke.     "  She  is 


much  more  backward  than  I  like  a  pupil 
of  mine  to  be  at  sixteen." 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  grind  at  three  or 
four  foreign  grammars,  and  to  give  my 
mind  to  latitude  and  longitude,  and  frac- 
tions, and  decimals,"  said  Vixen,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.     "  Isn't  that  cheering  r  " 

"  Whatever  you  do.  Vixen,"  cried  Rode- 
rick earnestly,  "  don't  be  a  paradigm." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"An  example,  a  model,  a  paragon,  a 
perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  &c.  Be 
anything  but  that.  Vixen,  if  you  love  me." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  fear  of 
any  of  us  being  perfect,"  said  Miss  McCroke 
severely.  "  Imperfection  is  more  in  the  line 
of  humanity." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  find  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  perfection  in  this 
world,  too  many  faultless  people — I  hate 
them." 

"  Isn't  that  a  confession  of  faultiness  on 
your  side  ?  "  suggested  Miss  McCroke. 

"  It  may  be.     But  it's  the  truth." 

Vixen  sat  with  dry  hollow  eyes  staring 
at  the  fire.  She  bad  heard  their  talk  as  if  it 
had  been  something  a  long  way  off.  Argus 
nestled  closer  and  closer  at  her  knee,  and 
she  patted  his  big  blunt  head  absently, 
with  a  dim  sense  of  comfort  in  this  brute 
love,  which  she  had  not  derived  from 
human  sympathy. 

Miss  McCroke  went  on  talking  and 
arguing  with  Rorie,  with  a  view  to  sus- 
taining that  fictitious  cheerfulness  which 
might  beguile  Vixen  into  brief  oblivion  of 
her  griefs.  But  Vixen  was  not  so  to  be 
beguiled.  She  was  with  them,  but  not  of 
them.  Her  haggard  eyes  stared  at  the 
fire,  and  her  thoughts  were  with  the  dear 
dead  father,  over  whose  newly-filled  grave 
the  evening  shadows  were  closing. 


MELODRAMA. 


The  production  of  a  play  called  A  Tale 
of  Mystery,  at  C event- Garden  Theatre,  in 
1802,  was  the  occasion  of  very  considerable 
excitement.  The  new  work,  avowedly 
borrowed  from  the  French  stage  by  Mr. 
Holcrof  t,  the  author  of  The  Road  to  Ruin, 
was  described  in  the  playbills  as  "a  melo- 
drama." To  the  British  playgoer  of  the 
period  the  term  was  very  strange ;  doubt 
prevailed,  indeed,  as  to  its  precise  sig- 
nification. Young  Mr.  Harris,  the  son  of 
the  Covent- Garden  manager,  had  assuredly 
forgotten  his  Greek  when  he  wrote  from 
Paris  to  his  friend  Frederick  Reynolds, 
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the  dramatist:  "At  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
an  entirely  novel  species  of  entertainment 
is  performed  called  melodrama,  mixing, 
as  the  name  implies  (meler  drame),  the 
drama  and  ballet  of  action,  which  latter  it 
will  probably  supersede."  He  continues  : 
"Holcroft,  I  understand,  has  translated 
one  of  these  pieces  for  Covent  Garden,  and 
it  will  shortly  be  produced  under  the  title 
of  A  Tale  of  Mystery." 

The  new  production  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and  was  played  on  thirty- 
seven  nights  during  its  first  season — a 
"  long  run "  for  those  times.  Grenest 
makes  mention  of  it  as  the  first  and  best 
of  "those  melodramas  with  which  the 
stage  was  afterwards  inundated."  He 
hastens  to  denounce,  however,  as  "an  un- 
justifiable species  of  the  drama,"  this 
"  mixture  of  dialogue  and  dumb-show 
accompanied  by  music."  It  seems  that 
at  this  time  a  measure  of  pantomime 
was  indispensable  to  melodrama.  In  A 
Tale  of  Mystery,  Farley,  a  skilled  panto- 
mimist,  appeared  with  distinction  as 
Francisco,  a  dumb  man,  whose  life,  for 
various  reasons,  is  placed  in  constant  peril 
from  the  assaults  of  hired  assassins.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Savoy,  and  the  fable  is 
highly  seasoned  with  romance  and  mystery 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
pattern.  The  music  was  supplied  by 
Dr.  Busby,*  a  composer,  whose  literary 
pretensions  incurred  the  bitter  ridicule 
of  Lord  Byron. 

Melodrama  was,  in  truth,  a  consequence 
of  the  severity  of  the  French  stage.  The 
prohibitions  under  which  the  drama 
laboured  induced  a  sort  of  unnatural 
growth  in  a  special  direction.  Schlegel, 
writing  early  in  the  century,  notes  that 
dramatic  poetry  in  Paris  possessed  "  a 
certain  point  of  contact  with  the  police," 
and  that  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
leading  theatres  banished  to  the  minor 
stages  all  new  and  mixed  attempts  at 
histrionic  entertainment.  Of  these,  melo- 
drama, of  course,  constituted  the  chief 
part.  For  some  years  the  melodramas 
produced  in  Paris  had  far  exceeded  in 
number  all  the  other  plays  put  together. 
Schlegel  is  careful  to  add  that  French 
melodrama  is  not  to  be  understood  simply 
as  a  play  interspersed  with  music,  but  as 
an  exhibition  of  wonderful  and  adventurous 
actions,  a  marvellous  story  related  in  em- 
phatic prose,  with  suitable  scenes,  decora- 

*  All  the  Year  Bound,  New  Series,  Vol.  7, 
p.  413,  March  30th,  1872,  "Thomas  Busby,  Mus. 
Doc." 


tions,  and  dresses.  Geoffrey,  the  famous 
French  critic,  has  defined  melodrama  to 
be  "opera  in  prose,  which  is  merely 
spoken,  and  to  which  music  discharges 
the  duty  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  because 
her  office  is  simply  to  announce  the  actors." 
This  definition  omits  all  mention  of  the 
kind  of  fable  peculiar  to  melodrama ;  and 
no  doubt  in  the  first  instance  melodrama 
was  to  be  distinguished  rather  by  its 
manner  than  its  matter.  A  Tale  of 
Mystery  had  been  preceded  by  such  plays 
as  The  Castle  Spectre ;  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
Obi,  or.  Three-fingered  Jack ;  and  The 
Children  in  the  Wood,  to  name  no  more, 
which  might  now  be  safely  classed  as 
melodramas.  They  were  not  so  described 
or  accepted,  however,  upon  their  first 
production.  Colman's  Iron  Chest  and 
The  Mountaineers  were  known  as  musical 
plays;  no  one  had  yet  accounted  them  melo- 
dramas. Inkle  and  Yarico,  by  the  same 
writer,  was  called  an  opera  ;  a  little  more 
or  less  of  music  effected  this  difference  in 
classification. 

In  France  the  popularity  of  melodrama 
brought  about  the  triumph  of  the  romantic 
over  the  classical  drama.  Schlegel  had 
suggested  that "  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  this  prevailing  inclination  to  furnish  a 
better  description  of  entertainment ;  since 
most  of  the  melodramas  are  unfortunately 
rude  even  to  insipidity,  and  resemble 
abortive  attempts  at  the  rpmantic."  There 
was  soon  change  in  this  respect.  Already 
Le  Mercier  was  endeavouring  to  break 
down  the  old  barriers,  and  to  trample 
"  the  unities  "  under  his  feet.  The  conflict 
was  long  and  severe,  however.  Le 
Mercier's  Christopher  Columbus  was  the 
occasion  of  a  tumult  in  the  theatre ; 
"  several  of  the  champions  of  Boileau  came 
off  with  bruised  heads  and  broken  shins ; " 
but  the  play  was  driven  from  the  stage.  The 
complete  triumph  of  the  romantic  drama 
was  deferred  until  the  production  of 
Victor  Hugo's  Hemani,  in  1830.  The 
struggle  had  been  violent,  and  for  a  time 
the  victory  remained  doubtful.  The 
theatre  was  a  scene  of  riotous  confusion ; 
the  pit  was  a  battlefield ;  pugilistic  en- 
counters filled  up  the  intervals  between 
the  acts.  The  adherents  of  the  old  laws 
and  the  advocates  of  the  new  theories 
rivalled  each  other  in  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  opponents  were  distinguishable 
by  their  aspect  and  costume.  The  classicists 
proclaimed  by  their  severity  of  dress  the 
uncompromising  rigour  of  their  opinions. 
They  assumed  starched  cravats,  their  faces 
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were  closely  shaven,  their  locks  were 
curled  and  crested  in  the  Brutus  manner, 
their  closely-fitting  black  coats  were  but- 
toned to  the  throat ;  whereas  the  roman- 
ticists announced  their  love  of  liberty 
and  picturesqueness  by  means  of  their 
velvet  jackets,  their  loose  pantaloons,  their 
beards  of  mediaeval  pattern,  and  their  long 
rolling  hair  that  rested  on  their  shoulders. 

When  the  curtain  fell  apon  Hernani  it  was 
clear  that  the  romanticists  had  triumphed. 

Among  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
romantic  school  contending  for  liberty  of 
composition,  as  opposed  to  "  the  bondage 
of  the  unities,"  or  the  prescriptions  of 
antiquity,  appeared  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Jules  Janin.  In  the  preface  to 
his  Cromwell,  published  in  1827,  Victor 
Hugo  first  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the 
classicists,  "brushing  them  aside  like 
spiders'  webs,"  said  Janin.  He  denounced 
in  passionate  terms  "  the  wretched  quibbles 
which  m.ediocrity,  envy,  and  routine 
opposed  to  genius — with  the  scissors  of 
'  the  unities '  clipping  the  wings  of  our 
grandest  poets  and  hindering  their  flights 
aloft,"  In  various  publications  Hugo 
continued  his  efforts  in  favour  of  what  he 
termed  freedom  and  tolerance  in  dramatic 
literature. 

In  England  melodrama  met  with  little 
opposition.  From  a  foreign  point  of  view, 
indeed,  our  drama  had  always  been  of  a 
melodramatic  quality.  Schlegel  says : 
"  We  may  safely  admit  that  the  most  of 
the  works  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
theatres  are  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies 
in  the  sense  of  the  ancients — they  are 
romantic  dramas."  To  Shakespeare's 
disregard  of  classic  prescription  is  due  the 
contemptuous  estimation  of  his  works  by 
foreign  critics.  Voltaire  scoffed  at  the 
poet  as  "  a  drunken  savage,"  and  even 
among  the  Germans,  until  Lessing  wrote 
upon  the  subject,  an  opinion  prevailed 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  were  "  monstrous 
productions  which  could  only  have  been 
given  to  the  world  by  a  disordered  ima- 
gination in  a  barbarous  age."  Schlegel 
pleads,  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  that 
they  but  followed  the  example  of  the 
Shakespearian  editors  and  commentators 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  not  only 
admitted  the  irregularity  of  the  poet's 
works,  but  on  occasion  accused  him  "  of  a 
confused  ungrammatical  and  conceited 
mode  of  writing,  and  even  of  the  most 
contemptible  buffoonery ; "  and  notes 
further  that  in  Hume's  History,  a  work 


highly  valued  by  foreigners,  there  is  much 
to  encourage  a  depreciatory  opinion  of 
Shakespeare. 

There  had  been  much  earlier  objection, 
however,  to  the  irregularities  of  the  English 
drama.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology 
of  Poetry,  written  about  1583,  presents 
himself  as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  ancient*, 
and  is  particular  in  pointing  out  the  total 
neglect  of  dramatic  propriety  prevalent  in 
his  time.  After  enumerating  the  sins  of 
the  dramatists  against  the  unities,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  *'  besides  these  gross  absur- 
dities, how  all  their  plays  be  neither  right 
tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling 
kings  and  clowns,  not  because  the  matter 
so  carrieth  it,  but  thrust  in  the  clown  by 
head  and  shoulders  to  play  a  part  in 
magisterial  matters,  with  neither  decency 
nor  discretion  ;  so  as  neither  the  admira- 
tion, and  commiseration,  nor  right  sport- 
fulness  is  by  their  mongrel  tragicomedy 
obtained."  Complaints  of  like  effect  were 
also  urged  by  Gosson,  author  of  The  School 
of  Abuse,  and  by  Whetstone,  author  of  the 
play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  on  which 
Shakespeare  founded  his  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure. And  there  were,  as  Mr.  Payne  Collier 
has  noted,  three  English  poets  who  shortly 
before  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  the 
example  of  their  writings,  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  romantic  drama  and  adhered 
to  the  forms  of  the  classic  theatre.  These 
were  Samuel  Daniel,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, and  Samuel  Brandon.  Cleopatra, 
a  tragedy  by  Daniel,  appeared  upon  the 
stage ;  but  the  play  of  Philotas  by  the 
same  author.  Lady  Pembroke's  tragedy  of 
Antony,  and  Brandon's  Virtuous  Octavia, 
did  not  obtain  the  honours  of  represen- 
tation. These  classic  plays  hindered  in  no 
way  the  progress  of  the  romantic  drama ; 
they  do  not  figure  conspicuously  in  the 
literature  of  the  stage,  their  poetic  merits 
are  but  small,  and  they  are  only  now 
curious  as  a  sort  of  impotent  protest. 

The  Restoration  brought  to  England 
foreign  taste  in  regard  to  dramatic  lite- 
rature, to  morals,  and  other  matters. 
Rhyming  tragedies  in  the  French  manner 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  some  attempt 
was  made  to  adhere  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  classic  drama.  Congreve's  Mourning 
Bride  was  especially  praised  by  Voltaire 
for  its  conformity  to  antique  conventions. 
Otway,  in  his  Venice  Preserved  and  Or- 
phan, had  already  exhibited  some  attention 
to  the  old  formul89  ;  and  Addison's  Cato, 
a    direct    following    of    classic   example. 
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was  presently  to  appear.  Upon  the  last 
revival  of  Cato  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1811,  however,  the  intentions  of  the 
author  were  set  at  defiance,  and  the 
spectators  were  regaled  with  a  change  of 
scenes,  "  in  order,"  it  was  stated,  "  to 
obviate  the  absurdities  in  which  Addison 
had  involved  himself  by  making  the  whole 
play  pass  in  Cato's  great  hall."  Subse- 
quent plays,  written  in  ruaintenance  of  the 
classic  rules,  were  the  Mariamne  of  Fenton, 
the  Fatal  Curiosity  of  Lillo,  the  Tancred 
and  Sigismunda  of  Thompson,  the  Irene 
of  Johnson,  the  Elfrida  of  Mason,  the 
Boadicea  of  Glover,  the  Barbarossa  of 
Brown.  Perhaps  the  last  English  advo- 
cate for  "the  unities"  was  Lord  Byron, 
in  writing  his  Sardanapalns  and  The  Two 
Foscari.  He  maintained  that,  with  any 
distant  departure  from  the  classical  pattern 
which  had  so  long  been  a  law  of  literature 
throughout  the  world,  there  might  be 
poetry,  but  there  could  be  no  drama — a 
sentence  which  dismisses  from  the  theatre 
the  whole  troop  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  ! 
As  Goethe  observed  jocosely  of  Byron, 
"he  was  a  man  who  never  having  sub- 
jected himself  to  anything,  had  at  last 
submitted  to  the  silliest  of  all  laws — those 
of  the  three  unities."  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
in  his  frigid  Irene  had  been  scrupulously 
faithful  to  Aristotelian  rules,  thus  delivers 
himself  on  the  subject  in  his  preface  to 
Shakespeare :  "  The  unities  of  time  and 
place  are  not  essential  to  a  just  drama. 
Though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  to 
pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  in- 
struction. A  play  written  with  nice 
observation  of  the  critical  rules  is  to  be 
contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as 
the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostentatious 
art,  by  which  is  shown  rather  what  is 
possible  than  what  is  necessary."  Shake- 
speare, as  he  appears  cramped  into  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  the  unities,  may  be 
studied  in  the  extraordinary  versions  of 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Othello,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  arranged  by  Ducis  for 
performance  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 

But  if  in  England  we  have  at  no  time  pos- 
sessed anything  corresponding  to  the  clas- 
sical drama  of  France,  we  have  yet  owned 
a  so-called  "  legitimate  drama,"  which 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  conflict.  The  term  "  legitimate 
drama,"  strictly  interpreted,  may  be 
taken  to  signify  the  class  of  plays  which 
could  only  be  presented,  so  far  as  London 
was  concerned,  on  the  stages  of  the  patent 


theatres,  or  which  could  not  be  performed 
at  the  minor  houses  without  breach  of  the 
law.  But  by  the  expression  "legitimate 
drama,"  works  of  poetic  quality  or  superior 
literary  worth  have  been  usually  signified. 
"  How  do  you  describe  the  legitimate 
drama  ? "  Mr.  Duncombe  enquired  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  during  his  examination 
before  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of 
1832  on  Dramatic  Literature  and  the  state 
of  the  drama.  Jerrold  replied :  "I  describe 
the  legitimate  drama  to  be  when  the 
interest  of  the  piece  is  rather  mental 
than  physical.  A  melodrama  is  a  piece 
with  what  are  called  a  great  many  telling 
situations.  ...  I  would  not  call  a 
piece  like  The  Hunchback  a  melodrama, 
because  the  interest  of  the  piece  is  of  a 
mental  order."  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
our  legitimate  drama  would  have  gladly 
opened  its  ranks  to  works  such  as  the 
Cromwell,  Marion  Delorme,  and  Hemani 
of  Victor  Hugo,  for  instance,  against  which 
the  classicists  of  France  so  loudly  pro- 
tested. And  thus  we  recognise  what  the 
French  classicists  do  not,  apparently — a 
distinction  between  the  romantic  drama 
and  mere  melodrama  ;  or  we  may  be-  sup- 
posed to  view  the  romantic  drama  as 
now  soaring  to  the  skies  with  Shakes- 
peare and  his  brother-bards,  and  now 
sinking  to  the  level  of  the  mountebanks 
at  a  fair.  The  late  Mr.  Fitzball,  the  con- 
triver of  innumerable  melodramas,  and 
perhaps  a  prejudiced  witness,  in  his  Thirty- 
five  Years  of  a  Dramatic  Author's  Life, 
has  even  boldly  stated  his  opinion  that, 
"  everything  dramatic  that  is  moral,  in- 
teresting, and  amusing  to  the  public,  is 
the  legitimate  drama,  whether  it  be  illu- 
minated with  blue  fire,  or  in  one  act  or 
twenty."  And  he  proceeds  to  cite  the 
authority  of  Sheridan  Knowles  :  "  What 
did  Knowles  say  to  me  once  on  this  very 
subject  ?  I  was  rehearsing  my  serio- 
ballet  (sic)  of  Hans  of  Iceland,  when  I 
saw  Knowles  standing  at  the  P.  S.,  lost 
in  contemplating  the  scene,  and  riveted  as 
it  were  to  the  interest  of  the  action  going 
on  ;  for  understand  there  was  not  a  word 
spoken.  I  met  Knowles  the  next  morn- 
ing in  Cranbourne  Alley,  when  I  enquired 
what  he  had  found  to  interest  him  so 
in  our  rehearsal.  *  Everything,'  was  his 
reply  ;  *  the  very  spirit  of  the  drama — 
action  that  speaks  to  the  heart  as  forcibly, 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  finest  speech.' 
Then  he  was  pleased  to  pay  me  a  very 
great  compliment,  which,  coming  from 
so   great  a  man,  I  may  be  justified  in 
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speaking  of,  especially  since  it  leads  to  a 
new  conclusion. 

" '  You  are  very  indulgent,  and  can  afford 
to  be  so,'  was  my  reply,  *  to  a  mere  writer 
of  melodrame.' 

*" Melodrame  ! '  reiterated  tlie  poet; 
'and  pray  what  is  Macbeth  but  melodrame  ? 
and  Richard  the  Third,  and  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  general,  if  you  come  to  that  ? 
Melodrame ! ' 

"  Here  was  a  conviction !  "  notes  Mr. 
Fitzball,  rushing  to  a  strange  conclusion. 
"  Shakespeare  then  is  not  the  legitimate 
drama ! " 

Macready's  opinion  of  melodrama  may 
be  gathered  from  the  clause  he  was  wont 
to  insert  in  his  agreements  with  managers 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  any  parts  that  he  might 
consider  as  "  partaking  of  a  melodramatic 
character." 

Many  have  dated  the  fall  of  the  patent 
theatres  from  the  production  of  A  Tale 
of  Mystery  and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  word  "melodrama"  in  their  play- 
bills. The  minor  houses  could  venture 
to  present,  under  the  vague  title  of 
"burlettas,"  irregular  performances  of  a 
melodramatic  complexion,  and  thus  ac- 
quired, as  Tom  Dibdin  has  noted,  *'  a 
degree  of  consideration  which  in  many 
cases  rendered  them  very  formidable 
rivals  "  of  the  privileged  establishments. 
The  monopolists  could  only  be  defended, 
on  the  ground  that  they  promoted  dramatic 
performances  and  literature  of  a  superior 
class.  When  they  were  found  entering  into 
undignified  rivalry  with  the  minor  theatres, 
emulous  of  their  successes,  seizing  upon 
the  entertainments  of  Clerkenwell  and 
Lambeth,  the  feats  of  rope-dancers,  trained 
horses  and  dancing  dogs,  and  transferring 
them  absolutely  to  the  stages  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  it  was  plain 
that  the  time  had  fully  arrived  for  the 
abolition  of  patents  and  the  institution  of 
free  trade  in  dramatic  performances.  As 
the  patent  theatres  stooped  the  minors 
soared;  upon  the  platform  of  melodrama 
they  met  upon  thoroughly  equal  terms. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1832 
declared  their  opinion  that  "  partly  from 
the  diflBculty  of  defining  by  clear  and  legal 
distinction  *  the  legitimate  drama,'  and 
principally  from  the  propriety  of  giving 
a  full  opening  as  well  to  the  higher  as 
to  the  more  humble  orders  of  dramatic 
talent,"  the  theatres  generally  should  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  at  their  option  "  the 
legitimate  drama  and  all  such  plays  as 


have  received  or  shall  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  censor."  And  further,  they  stated 
that  "  in  respect  to  the  extensive  privileges 
claimed  by  the  two  metropolitan  theatres 
of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  it  was 
manifest  that  such  privileges  had  neither 
preserved  the  dignity  of  the  drama  nor  by 
present  administration  of  the  laws  been  of 
much  advantage  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
theatres  themselves."  The  Theatrical  Re- 
form Bill  did  not  become  law,  however, 
until  1843,  when  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
legitimate  drama  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
patent  houses  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

A  petition  presented  by  Macready  in 
the  same  session  of  Parliament  had  been 
perhaps  of  some  avail  in  passing  the  new 
Act.  The  actor  set  forth  that  he  had  at 
different  times  been  lessee  and  manager  of 
both  the  patent  houses,  and  that  he  had 
from  his  early  youth  devoted  his  time  to 
the  study  and  representation  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatic  poets  ; 
that  the  patents  granted  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  public  benefit  and  the 
advancement  of  dramatic  literature  had 
been  permitted  to  fall  into  unworthy 
hands,  and  that  "all  kinds  of  degrading 
exhibitions  tending,  not  to  humanise  and 
refine,  but  to  brutalise  and  corrupt  the 
public  mind,  had  been  introduced  upon  the 
patent  stages."  Further,  he  stated,  that  the 
continued  mismanagement  of  the  patentees 
had  entailed  great  debts  and  incumbrances 
upon  the  theatres,  in  so  much  that,  although 
his  efforts  had  been  liberally  responded  to 
by  the  public,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  position  of  manager.  The 
petition  concluded :  "  And  thus  your 
petitioner  is  brought  to  this  pass,  that 
whereas  the  patent  holders  are  not  able, 
either  by  themselves  or  their  tenant,  to 
maintain  the  national  drama  in  their 
theatres,  yet  they  are  armed  by  law  with 
power  to  prevent  your  petitioner  from 
exercising  that  his  art  and  calling  in  any 
other  theatre,  and  to  declare  that,  unless 
he  live  on  such  terms  as  they  may  prescribe 
to  him,  he  shall  not  by  his  industry  and 
the  use  of  such  abilities  as  he  may  possess 
live  at  all.  Your  petitioner  therefore 
humbly  prays  your  honourable  house  to 
take  his  grievance  into  consideration,  and 
provide  such  remedy  as  in  your  wisdom 
shall  seem  fit." 

Sir  David  Lindsay's  Satire  of  the  Three 
Estates,  which  was  enacted  at  Edinburgh 
in  1539,  before  the  Qaeen  Regent  and  the 
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Scottish  nobility,  is  said  to  have  occupied 
nine  hours,  or  to  have  lasted  **  fra  nyne 
houres  afore  noon  till  sixe  houres  at  evin." 
The  dramatic  version  by  Alexandre  Dumas 
of  his  novel  of  Monte  Christo  is  perhaps 
the  longest  play  ever  produced.  It  was 
necessary  to  devote  two  evenings  to  its 
performance ;  on  the  first  were  exhibited 
the  betrayal  of  Edmund  Dantes  and  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Chateau  d'lf  ;  on  the 
second  his  return  from  captivity  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  his  foes.  The  success  of 
the  work  in  Paris  on  its  performance  at 
the  Theatre  Historique  in  1848  was  very 
great ;  but  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
play  in  French  at  Drury  Lane  by  its 
original  interpreters  was  the  cause  of 
something  like  a  riot.  The  foreign  actors 
were  denied  a  hearing,  were  received  with 
a  storm  of  premeditated  insult  and  savage 
reprobation.  It  was  not  that  the  play 
offended,  but  it  was  considered  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  that  it 
should  be  occupied  by  French  artists  ! 

The  brutal  reception  of  the  French 
actors  was  for  some  time  an  exciting 
topic,  Mr,  Macready  protested  against 
the  misconduct  of  his  countrymen ;  he 
had  met  with  great  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality when  acting  in  Paris,  and  regretted 
that  similar  courtesy  was  not  shown  to 
the  French  actors  in  London,  The  rioters 
were  denounced  in  various  quarters  as 
"  vile  rascals  "  and  "  wretched  rufl5ans," 
The  House  of  Lords  discussed  the  matter, 
when  Lord  Beaumont  declared  that  our 
theatres  played  little  beyond  translations 
from  the  French,  and  "  that  if  the  choice 
lay  between  a  bad  translation  of  a  French 
piece  and  the  same  piece  in  the  original, 
he  should  prefer  the  latter."  The  Com- 
pany of  the  Lyceum — a  theatre  at  that 
time  wholly  subsisting  upon  translations 
from  the  French — petitioned  Parliament 
to  restrict  the  performances  of  foreigners 
in  London  and  close  the  theatres  against 
them.  Certain  of  the  rioters — including 
sundry  actors  of  small  reputation — were 
brought  before  the  magistrates  at  Bow 
Street.  Punch  announced  that  the  Dra- 
matic Authors'  Society  had  been  sworn  in 
as  special  constables,  and  had  pledged 
themselves  to  take  up  every  French  sub- 
ject they  could  discover !  Mr,  Albert 
Smith  published  a  pamphlet,  Why  our 
Theatres  are  not  Supported,  with  a  Few 
Words  about  the  Riots  at  Drury  Lane,  in 
which  he  ascribed  the  ruined  condition  of 
the  London  theatres  to  the  folly  of  their 
managers  in  clinging  to  a  worn-out  belief 


in  so-called  legitimate  plays  by  modern 
writers,  for  the  most  part  lame  and 
unsatisfactory  imitations  of  the  "  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,"  and  advocated  the 
production  o:^  "dramas  of  stirring  inci- 
dent, variety  of  character,  and  powerful 
scenic  effect,  based  on  an  historical  foun- 
dation of  such  material  as  our  own  age 
and  manner  presents  us  with.  Let  these," 
he  continued,  "  be  acted  by  our  best  actors 
and  placed  upon  the  stage  with  that  artistic 
study  and  minute  attention  to  every  detail 
which  distinguishes  the  French  stage,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  same 
prosperity  would  be  the  result,  and  we 
should  once  more  have  a  living  and 
healthy  national  drama  to  boast  of." 
The  writer  had  clearly  in  view  melo- 
dramas of  the  Monte  Christo  pattern ; 
it  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  however, 
that  his  description  was  comprehensive 
enough  to  embrace  plays  of  a  more  poetic 
and  legitimate  character,  and  even  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare. 

What  remains  to  us  of  old-fashioned 
melodrama  of  The  Tale  of  Mystery  type  ? 
It  has  gone  with  the  Radcliffe  school  of 
romance,  or  is  known  to  the  stage  of  to-day 
only  as  a  subject  for  burlesque.  *'  Nothing 
melodramatic,"  wrote  Lord  Byron,  urging 
the  purity  and  severity  of  one  of  his  trage- 
dies ;  "  no  surprises,  no  starts,  no  trapdoors, 
nor  opportunities  for  tossing  their  heads 
and  kicking  their  heels."  We  have  long 
lost  sight  of  the  old  stage  legend  of  crime 
and  mystery  with  its  pantomimic  element, 
its  dumb  man  or  woman  skilled  in  ges- 
ticulation, dancing,  and  gymnastics,  and 
its  ghost  that  rose  through  the  stage  while 
chains  rattled  terribly,  gongs  clanged,  and 
blue  fire  flamed.  Strange  that  these  stage 
effects  thrived  without  the  lime-light, 
which  had  not  yet  been  invented !  Some- 
thing may  still  remain  of  the  melodra- 
matic music :  the  orchestral  tremors  and 
spasms  that  are  supposed  to  illustrate  and 
assist  histrionic  perturbations  and  crises ; 
and  now  and  then  the  theatre  yet  betrays 
traces  of  that  melodramatic  system  of 
pronunciation  which  made  cu.rious  hash 
and  havoc  of  the  English  language,  con- 
verting true  into  te-reu,  sky  into  ske-eye, 
Susan  into  See-usan,  and  so  on,  with  a 
supplementary  ah  !  following  every  word ; 
but  the  combats  with  musical  accompani- 
ments, the  blows  keeping  time  with  the 
tune,  fought  with  iron  swords  that  seemed 
all  basket-hilt;  the  vaguely  Calabrian 
backgrounds,  the  ruined  huts,  the  robbers' 
caves,  the  mountain  gorges ;  the  bandits 
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and  desperadoes,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
black  of  look  as  worsted  ringlets  and 
burnt  cork  could  make  them,  strangely 
costumed  in  slashed  tanics  freckled  with 
brass  discs  or  bosses,  buff  boots  and  deep 
gauntlets,  and  hats  of  the  inverted  flower- 
pot or  of  the  flapping  sombrero  shape, 
heavily  laden  with  feathers — these  have 
departed  and  perhaps  left  few  to  regret 
them.  Melodrama  has  grown  and  ad- 
vanced, dead  boughs  lopped  from  it,  and 
special  developments,  in  the  nature  of 
class,  nautical  or  domestic  interests,  only 
prospering  in  occasional  seasons;  but  its 
old  funambulist  origin,  its  illicit  method 
of  coming  into  the  world,  the  humble 
position  it  once  occupied  in  regard  to  the 
theatrical  family  generally,  the  uneasiness 
and  distrust  it  at  one  time  occasioned  all 
connected  with  it — these  are  things  that 
are  becoming  more  and  more  forgotten. 


DAHLIAS. 
The  summer  reign  of  flowers  is  past. 
Yet  earth  hath  beauty  to  the  last 
Of  autumn's  shortening  days ; 
The  pansy  droops,  the  rose  is  gone, 
But  on  the  borders  of  the  lawn 

The  stately  dahlias  blaze. 
With  what  a  varied  wealth  of  bloom 
These  fairest  flowers  of  autumn  come ; 

Their  velvet  petals  hold 
Deep  shades  of  countless  flowers  that  blow. 
The  rose's  crimson,  lily's  snow, 

The  sunflower's  royal  gold. 
They  glow,  as  if  a  summer  sun 
Shone  through  the  heart  of  every  one. 

As  if  a  summer  breeze 
"Were  blowing  over  all  the  land, 
Yet  autumn's  breath,  and  autumn's  hand. 

Make  bare  the  waving  trees. 
They  glad  the  fresh  October  mom, 
As  if  with  their  bright  lives  were  bom 

A  second  summer-time ; 
As  if  ail  beauty  of  the  year 
Were  gathered  up  and  lavished  here. 

So  perfect  is  their  prime  ! 
They  come  to  us  at  summer's  close. 
In  beauty  statply  as  the  rose 

When  full  of  richest  bloom ; 
They  wave  with  all  the  rose's  grace. 
But  in  their  splendour  lies  no  trace 

Of  roses'  rare  perfume. 
Our  life  hath  garlands  like  the  year : 
The  love  and  trust  of  children  dear 

Are  violets  blue  and  white ; 
The  love  and  trust  of  ripening  days. 
Youth's  passion  strong,  love's  glad  amaze> 

Seem  roses  of  delight ; 
Fair  lilies  crown  a  stainless  few, 
And  some  wear  roses,  some  wear  rue. 

But  all  have  youth's  perfume ; 
To  each  there  comes  a  later  day, 
When  summer  blossoms  drop  away. 

And  then  the  dahlias  bloom  ! 
The  dahlias  bloom,  a  changeless  type 
Of  task-work  finished,  harvests  ripe. 

And  so  life's  autamn  flowers 
In  their  completeness  still  should  hold 
The  summer  bloom,  the  summer  gold. 
That  filled  our  youthful  hoars. 


And  if  in  life's  late  flowers  we  miss 
The  rose's  perfume,  youth's  wild  bliss. 

We  calmly  let  them  go. 
And  rather  bless  Godias  we  gaze 
Upon  the  dahlias'  steadfast  blaze. 

For  life's  glad  autumn  glow. 


THAT  FRENCH  GIRL. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS .   CHAPTER  I. 

"  If  the  French  girl  can't  be  found,  the 
fund  in  court  may  lye  there  till  the  day  of 
judgment,  but  if  she  m'  be  proved  d.s.p. 
the  residue  of  the  estate  would  clearly  fall 
to  the  ward  of  the  court  y'  client.  (Signed) 
Jos.  Culpepper.  To  Mr.  Spiller,  Staple 
Inn,  London,  attorney-at-law." 

This,  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  seemingly 
part  of  an  old  letter,  with  burnt  edges,  as  if 
it  had  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire ; 
the  handwriting  and  general  appearance 
assigning  it  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

"  What  d'ye  mak'  of  it,  Mr.  Philip  ?  " 
asked  my  client  eagerly ;  "  there's  a  deal 
hidden  there,  don't  ye  think  ?  And  the 
d.s.p. — eh,  that's  awfu'  deep." 

My  client  was  one  Bridget,  a  Scotch- 
woman, and  confidential  servant  to  Lady 
Hazlewood,  a  very  ancient  denizen  of 
Kensington — not  the  fashionable  part ; 
but  Hornton  Street,  in  a  dull  old-fashioned 
house,  brightened,  however,  to  those  who 
visited  there,  by  the  presence  of  three  charm- 
ing young  women,  her  granddaughters. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  the  HAzlewoods 
was  made,  not  professionally — I  am  junior 
partner  with  my  father,  Carey  and  Carey, 
solicitors — but  through  my  sister,  who 
attended  an  art-class  at  South  Kensington, 
where  Fanny  Hazlewood  was  also  a  pupil. 
Lady  Hazlewood  was  very  old,  nearly 
ninety,  and  rarely  left  her  room ;  and  the 
girls,  who  were  orphans,  had  no  one  to 
look  after  them  but  Bridget. 

Bridget,  who  had  brought  up  two  gene- 
rations of  the  Hazlewood  family,  trotted 
after  her  young  mistresses  with  the 
attached  fidelity  of  a  trained  sheep-dog; 
but  she  was  getting  old  now  and  scant  of 
breath,  and  the  charge  was  almost  too 
much  for  her.  The  Hazlewoods  were 
poor,  and  without  definite  expectations, 
except  of  being  poorer  still  in  the  future ; 
for  Lady  Hazlewood's  income  died  with 
her,  and  the  girls  had  nothing  of  their 
own.  Thus  they  were  working  against 
time,  to  qualify  themselves  to  earn  a  living. 
Fanny,  the  oldest,  had  a  lively  artistic 
sensibility,  which  found  an  outlet  in  water- 
colours.  The  two  younger  sisters  were 
studying  to  become  teachers  of  some  kind. 
A  very  poor  prospect,  one  would  say ;  but 
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the  girls  were  full  of  conrage — bright, 
clever,  handsome  girls,  who,  under  more 
favourable  circumsiranees,  would  no  doubt 
have  married  wel^  and  become  ornaments 
of  society.  As  it  was,  Fanny  Hazlewood's 
friends  thought  she  made  a  great  mistake 
when  she  refused  your  humble  servant,  who 
was  certainly  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
and  whose  prospects,  if  not  brilliant,  were 
tolerably  safe  and  solid.  Refused  I  had 
been  anyhow — kindly,  but  decidedly.  Not 
that  she  had  made  any  other  choice,  or  that 
I  was  personally  distasteful,  Fanny  was 
good  enough  to  say;  but  that  she  had  chosen 
her  path  in  life — she  was  married  to  art. 

Fanny  had  no  mother  to  take  counsel 
with,  and  it  was  natural  enough  that  she 
should  tell  the  faithful  Bridget  all  about 
my  offer.  And  Bridget  could  hardly  con- 
tain herself  with  suppressed  indignation 
that  her  young  mistress  should  throw  away 
such  a  good  chance  for  a  mere  shadow. 
Bridget  had  no  opinion  of  painting  as  an 
art,  of  artists  themselves,  or  of  the  results 
of  their  labours — which  she  characterised 
vaguely  as  the  works  of  the  flesh — and 
she  had  no  mind  that  the  matter  should 
rest  there.  She  betook  herself  in  secret 
one  day  to  my  office,  with  full  confidence 
in  her  own  diplomatic  powers ;  and  deter- 
mined, if  she  could,  to  bring  ajjout  a  more 
satisfactory  understanding. 

It  was  some  time  before  Bridget  could 
obtain  an  interview,  for  there  were  a  good 
many  people  waiting  to  see  me ;  and  this 
evidence  of  my  well-doing  and  importance 
seemed  to  afford  her  a  lively  pleasure. 
She  looked  complacently  round  at  the 
comfortable  appointments  of  the  office,  the 
business-like  deed-boxes,  and  calf-bound 
law  books,  and  sniffed  up  the  latent  per- 
fume of  size  and  parchment  with  a  con- 
tented air. 

"  A',  verra  business-like  and  nice ;  and 
I'm  gey  glad  our  Miss  Fanny  has  made  so 
guid  a  choice,  Mr.  Philip." 

"  But  she  hasn't  chosen,  as  it  happens, 
Bridget;  as  you  know,  no  doubt,  if  you 
know  anything." 

"  Hoot,  Mr.  Philip,  don't  fash  yourself 
with  a  bit  lassie's  'ontarities.  Didn't  I 
bring  her  up  myself,  and  would  she  say 
yes  to  a  man  the  verra  first  time  of  asking  ? 
And  then  there's  just  the  Hazlewood  pride, 
that  she  wouldn't  come  a  tocherless  bride 
to  an  honest  man's  hearth." 

I  looked  a  little  incredulous  at  this  last 
passage.  It  was  a  form  of  family  pride 
quite  new  to  me. 

"Ah,   but  you    don't    understand  the 


feelings  of  the  quality,"  said  Bridget,  in 
answer  to  my  look,  "  I  tell  you  it  is  so  ; 
and  there's  nothing  that  would  bring  my 
young  leddie  round  sooner  than  to  think 
that  there  was  something  coming  to  her — 
if  it  was  only  in  the  way  of  expectation. 
And  what's  more,  Mr,  Philip,"  went  on 
Bridget,  warming  to  her  subject,  "I'm 
certain  sure  there's  money  waiting  some- 
where for  my  young  leddies,  if  there  were 
some  clever,  willing  callant,  with  a  good 
interest  in  the  matter" — she  emphasised 
these  last  words  warmly — "  to  look  it  up." 

As  clenching  what  she  said,  Bridget 
drew  from  her  pocket  a  fat,  battered 
pocketbook,  and  produced  therefrom  the 
scrap  of  writing  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  history. 

"There  may  be  a  good  deal  hidden  in 
it,"  I  said,  in  reply  to  Bridget's  eager 
question.  "An  awful  lot,  perhaps.  But 
it's  likely  to  remain  hidden,  I  should 
think;  unless  you  can  throw  some  light 
upon  it.  First  of  all,  how  do  you  come 
by  it  ?  and  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

Bridget  explained  that  she  had  found  the 
manuscript  in  a  basketful  of  old  papers  that 
the  hussies  in  the  kitchen  had  been  lighting 
the  fires  with.  Combined  with  what  she 
knew  of  Lady  Hazlewood's  history,  it  gave 
her  the  notion — so  dear  to  the  credulous 
mind — of  some  great  sum  of  money  waiting 
for  a  claimant.  I  had  no  more  time  to  give 
Bridget  just  then ;  but  at  her  earnest  request 
I  promised  to  come  up  to  Hornton  Street 
that  evening,  and  see  old  Lady  Hazlewood. 

A  good  many  precautions  and  ceremonies 
attended  my  introduction  to  Lady  Hazle- 
wood. I  was  not  to  say :  "  How  do  you 
do  ?  "  or  to  bow,  or  offer  to  shake  hands, 
but  just  to  sit  in  a  certain  chair,  as  if  I  had 
been  sitting  there  all  my  life,  and  then 
Lady  Hazlewood  would  be  wheeled  out,  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  me,  just  as  if  she  were 
a  fieldpiece  and  I  some  object  to  be  battered. 

The  process  was  a  trying  one,  when 
Lady  Hazlewood — a  mere  shadow  of  a 
woman,  dark  and  fragile,  with  a  face  like 
an  old  painting,  and  as  full  of  crevices — 
brought  her  eyes  to  bear  upon  me.  Fanny 
was  leaning  over  her  chair,  and  eyeing  me 
in  a  curious,  half-awakened  way,  some- 
thing like  a  young  lioness  looking  at  you 
between  the  bars  of  her  cage. 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  my  girls, 
I  hear,"  began  Lady  Hazlewood,  after  an 
awful  pause,  speaking  in  low,  vibrating 
accents.  "I  thank  you,  sir.  And  you 
wish  to  hear  some  of  my  family  history. 
Sir,  I  will  tell  it  you." 
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Lady  Hazlewood  was  the  granddaughter 
of  one  Philip  Rankin,  a  worthy  of  the 
last  century,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune 
in  the  slave  trade,  it  was  said,  in  the  Bar- 
hadoes.  He  died  in  the  year  1793  intestate, 
leaving  a  fortune  of  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  all  personal 
property.  He  had  married  a  French  Creole, 
who  died  young,  leaving  him  with  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  Lady 
Hazlewood's  mother,  and  married  to  a 
Mr.  Smith.  The  younger  sister  had 
married  a  Frenchman  of  good  family,  a 
M.  de  la  Motte,  and  taken  up  her  abode  in 
her  husband's  country.  Mrs.  Smith  and 
her  husband  both  died  before  Mr.  Rankin, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  Grace,  the  present 
Lady  Hazlewood.  This  child  and  her  aunt 
in  France  were  thus  co-heiresses  of  this 
nice  little  fortune.  News  of  her  inherit- 
ance was  despatched  to  Madame  de  la 
Motte,  then  with  her  husband  in  Paris, 
but  she  never  came  home  to  claim  it.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  was  then  in  progress.  The 
de  la  Mottes,  trying  to  leave  Paris,  had 
been  seized  as  intending  emigres,  put  in 
prison,  tried,  and  forthwith  sent  to  the 
scaffold.  They  had  a  daughter,  quite  a 
child,  who  had  been  in  prison  with  her 
parents,  but  who  had  disappeared  at  the 
time  of  their  execution,  and  had  never 
been  heard  of  since.  This  was  the  French 
girl  spoken  of  in  Bridget's  manuscript. 
As  for  Grace  Smith,  the  present  Lady 
Hazlewood,  she  became  a  ward  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  was  duly  sent  to  a 
fashionable  boarding-school,  spending  her 
holidays  mostly  with  Mrs.  Spiller,  the  wife 
of  the  attorney  whose  name  appears  in 
the  same  manuscript.  She  had  many 
suitors,  for  her  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
the  half  of  her  grandfather's  fortune,  was 
a  vast  inducement ;  but  she  liked  best  of 
all  one  Sir  Randal  Hazlewood,  of  Hazle- 
wood Park,  a  baronet,  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  gambler,  who  had  already  run  through 
two  fortunes.  Her  guardians  were  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  match,  but  Miss  Smith 
was  obstinate,  and  after  she  came  of  legal 
age  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  her.  She 
married  Sir  Randal,  stipulating  only  for  a 
settlement  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year  upon 
herself  as  pin-money,  and  her  confidence 
was  rewarded  in  the  usual  way.  Every- 
thing that  her  husband  could  spend  he 
spent,  and  when  he  was  finally  killed  in  a 
duel  for  trying  to  run  off  with  some  other 
man's  wife,  he  left  behind  him  nothing 
but  debts  for  his  son,  and  for  his  widow 
only  the  small  income  settled  npon  her. 


Sir  James,  the  son,  however,  was  of  a 
very  different  disposition.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar,  obtained  some  legal  appoint- 
ment, married,  and  lived  narrowly  and 
uncomfortably,  saved  money  and  lost  it  all 
in  a  defaulting  bank,  and  died  of  the 
chagrin.  His  widow  did  not  survive  him 
long,  and  thus  his  three  daughters  fell  to 
the  charge  of  their  grandmother,  old  Lady 
Hazlewood ;  which  brings  us  to  the  present 
and  existing  state  of  things. 

When  Lady  Hazlewood  had  given  me 
this  account  of  her  family  history,  I  should 
much  have  liked  to  question  her  on  various 
points,  but  the  old  lady  was  too  much 
fatigued  to  bear  any  more  talk.  Fanny 
followed  me  downstairs,  and  brought  me 
to  the  room  she  called  her  studio.  What 
did  I  think  of  it  ?  Was  there  any  chance 
for  them  ?  Would  I  help  them — they  were 
so  friendless  and  powerless  ? 

As  a  man  of  business,  I  can  say  that  I 
thought  the  claim  all  moonshine.  Fanny 
saw  my  opinion  in  my  face,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears;  and  then  Bridget  came 
in — Bridget,  with  her  intense  faith  and 
confidence.  She  had  a  bundle  of  papers 
in  her  hands. 

"  I've  found  the  documents,  Mr.  Philip," 
she  said.  "  My  lady  recollected  where  they 
put — the  documents  that  were  sent  her 
when  Mr.  Spiller  died." 

This  had  been  in  1839,  about  thirty 
years  before,  and  the  papers  had  never 
been  opened  since  that  date.  There  was 
nothing  seemingly  important  about  them. 
First,  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Spiller,  that 
from  1793  to  1815  the  Continental  war 
had  prevented  any  enquiries  as  to  the 
existing  descendants  of  Madame  de  la 
Motte ;  but  that,  on  the  declaration  of 
peace,  Mr.  Spiller  had  himself  proceeded 
to  Paris  to  institute  enquiries.  That  he 
had  obtained  proofs  of  the  death  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  la  Motte,  and  of  the 
existence  of  a  daughter ;  but  could  find  no 
traces  of  the  latter.  That  he  inserted 
advertisements  in  the  chief  Continental 
papers;  but  without  result.  That  the 
matter  had  been  mentioned  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  remarked  that,  in  the 
absence  of  further  evidence,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  necessity  to  make  any  order  in 
the  case  ;  and  that,  thereupon,  the  subject 
was  dropped.  In  Mr.  Spiller's  investi- 
gations, he  had  been  aided  by  certain 
letters,  addressed  by  ^Madame  de  la  !Motte 
to  her  sister  in  England.  These  letters 
were  enclosed  in  the  packet.  They  were 
partly  in  English  and  partly  in  French ; 
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the  latter  a  language  evidently  familiar  to 
both,  a  circumstance  probably  due  to  their 
Creole  extraction.  We  gathered  from  the 
letters  that  the  French  husband  had  been 
of  noble  family,  an  officer  in  the  king's 
guard,  but  extravagant  and  poor ;  several 
of  the  letters,  indeed,  contained  requests 
for  help  in  money  matters.  The  English 
wife  was  a  good  deal  neglected,  apparently 
spending  most  of  the  year  in  the  old  family 
chateau  at  St.  Arnoult  in  Normandy,  while 
monsieur  amused  himself  in  Paris.  When 
the  revolutionary  troubles  were  in  pro- 
gress, it  seemed  that  M.  de  la  Motte  was 
playing  a  double  part  of  running  with  the 
royal  hare  and  hunting  with  the  Jacobin 
hounds  ;  his  English  connection  even 
seemed  to  have  been  made  use  of  for 
secret  communication  with  the  English 
ministry.  There  was  anxious  ena^iry 
after  a  letter  that  it  was  feared  had  been 
intercepted,  and  then  silence;  the  bitter 
end  coming  close  after. 

"  And  now  what  do  you  think,  Philip  ?  " 
cried  Fanny,  laying  her  hand  beseechingly 
upon  my  arm.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  addressed  me  by  my  christian-name 
since  she  had  refused  me. 

Well,  the  papers  were  not  of  much  value, 
but  they  seemed  to  give  reality  and  texture 
to  what  before  had  been  visionary.  It 
was  quite  possible,  I  admitted,  that  there 
might  be  some  such  unclaimed  fund  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but  as  to  getting 
hold  of  it,  that  was  another  matter.  Costs 
would  be  certain,  and  the  result  most 
doubtful.  Still,  if  they  had  money  to 
spend  over  it 

Fanny  looked  at  Bridget,  and  Bridget 
at  Fanny.  At  last,  the  Scotchwoman 
suggested  : 

"  Could  it  not  be  done  on  spec,  ^iv. 
Philip  ?  " 

"  Not  for  any  pecuniary  reward.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  the  doubt  as  to 
success,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  a  still 
greater  doubt  as  to  payment.  That  is 
how  a  shark  would  look  upon  it — and  none 
but  a  shark  would  take  it  up." 

"Not  for  money,  Philip,  but  for  love," 
whispered  Fanny.  "  Could  it  not  be  done 
for  love  ?  " 

Putting  it  in  that  way,  I  found  it  difficult 
to  turn  my  back  upon  the  affair.  At  all 
events,  we  would  find  out  whether  the 
supposed  fund  had  any  real  existence.  I 
obtained  permission  to  make  the  search, 
and  after  a  tedious  investigation,  to  which 
I  sacrificed  a  whole  month's  holiday,  I 
found  something  to  the  purpose.     Nothing 


less  than  an  order  to  invest  in  Consols,  in 
the  name  of  the  Accountant-General,  the 
sura  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  unclaimed 
residue  of  the  estate  of  Philip  Rankin. 
Further  research  convinced  me  that  this 
sum  still  remained  undrawn,  part  of  that 
huge  accumulation  known  as  the  Suitors' 
Fee  Fund. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  news 
in  Hornton  Street.  Fanny  was  half  wild 
with  excitement  and  delight.  She  laughed 
and  she  cried,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  a 
mind  to  give  me  a  kiss ;  anyhow,  I  gave 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  taking 
one.  "  I  don't  think  I  quite  like  it,  Philip," 
she  said  doubtfully,  rubbing  her  cheek, 
and  a  little  offended.  But  I  was  quite 
sure  that  I  liked  it. 

We  began  operations  as  soon  as  the 
courts  opened,  with  slender  resources  and 
plenty  of  courage.  At  first  we  applied 
for  leave,  we  were  mentioned,  we  moved 
for  this  or  that,  we  put  evidence  on 
record,  and  by  degrees  approached  the 
kernel  of  our  eighty  thousand  pounds.  But 
such  a  treasure  as  that  has  always  fierce, 
intractable  guardians.  The  proceedings 
lasted  for  a  year,  and  we  were  no  nearer 
success  at  the  end ;  and  it  became  evident 
that  we  should  do  no  good  till  we  had 
accounted  for  the  French  girl.  Our 
counsel  argued  in  vain,  that  lapse  of  time 
was  sufficient  evidence  that  no  descendants 
of  Jeanne  de  la  Motte  now  existed.  The 
Vice- Chancellor  shook  his  head  decisively 
at  this,  the  shake  was  emphasised  by  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  finally  clenched  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself.  All  we  could 
get  was  permission  to  apply  again  when 
fresh  evidence  should  be  forthcoming. 

This  was  a  serious  decision  for  both  the 
Hazlewoods  and  myself.  The  costs  had 
been  heavy,  and  they  had  been  able  to 
pay  but  a  small  part  of  them.  I  had 
supplemented  the  deficiency  out  of  my 
current  income.  But  I  was  in  debt  all 
round  in  consequence,  and  creditors  were 
beginning  to  be  troublesome.  We  were 
not  in  funds  to  pay  for  expensive  enquiries, 
and  had  we  been,  there  seemed  little  hope 
of  their  doing  any  good.  And  then  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  make  the 
search  myself.  Another  month's  holiday 
must  be  devoted  to  the  enquiry. 

The  question  now  was,  where  to  begin. 
To  try  in  Paris  would  be  waste  of  time — 
as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
But  the  neighbourhood  where  the  girl  had 
been  brought  up  oifered  a  more  hopeful 
look-out.   There  would  be  relations  possibly 
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on  the  father's  side,  who  might  have  re- 
tained some  knowledge  of  the  girl.  There 
was  the  chance  that  she  had  returned  to 
the  famOiar  spot,  I  must  find  my  way  to 
the  chateau  of  St.  Amoult,  in  what  was 
then  Normandy,  now  in  the  Department 
of  Seine  Inferieure. 

It  was  not  till  October  that  I  could  get 
away  from  London,  leaving  the  Hazlewood 
girls  in  very  low  spirits.  Lady  Hazlewood 
was  ailing,  and  they  were  very  anxious 
about  her.  Panny  seemed  somehow  rather 
jealous  of  the  French  girl,  and  of  my 
search  for  her.  Even  when  I  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  girl,  if  alive,  would  be 
well  on  the  shady  side  of  eighty,  she  was 
not  altogether  pacified.  "Perhaps  there 
are  granddaughters,  and  you  will  fall  in 
love  with  one  of  them.  They  will  be  the 
heiresses  then,  you  know,  and  it  will 
break  my  heart." 

No  doubt  there  were  serious  possibilities 
in  that  view  of  the  case.  If  I  should 
succeed  in  ferreting  out  a  whole  tribe  of 
descendants,  it  would  be  an  awkward 
position  for  all  of  us.  The  chief  point  in 
our  favour  was,  that  if  there  had  been  des- 
cendants they  would  probably  have  come 
forward  at  some  time  or  other,  especially 
when  the  first  enquiries  had  been  made ;  but 
then  I  had  not  much  faith  in  Spiller's  inves- 
tigations. Bridget  gave  me  a  solemn  warn- 
ing at  parting,  to  be  sure  and  not  to  be 
taken  in  with  any  of  those  French  hussies, 
who  were,  she  had  been  told,  a  deluding  set. 

I  crossed  the  Channel,  and  made  my 
way  without  diflBculty  to  the  village  of 
St.  Arnoult.  But  as  for  chateau,  there 
was  none.  With  some  diflB.culty  I  made 
out  the  site.  It  was  a  ploughed  field,  and 
a  peasant  in  a  blue  blouse  was  driving  a 
gaily-caparisoned  team  across  it.  Nothing 
left  but  the  seigneurial  dove-cote,  now  a 
cart-shed ;  a  round  tower  with  a  conical 
roof,  the  leaden  pigeon  on  the  pinnacle 
the  only  survivor  of  the  clouds  of  birds 
that  once  wheeled  about  it.  There  was  a 
farmhouse  close  by,  where  I  was  enter- 
tained with  sour  bread  and  sourer  cider  as 
I  sat  talking  to  the  people  of  the  farm, 
who  knew  nothing  of  any  chateau,  or  of 
any  people  named  La  Motte  except  the 
grocer  of  the  neighbouring  town,  who 
certainly  never  lived  near  there.  I  had 
never  thoroughly  realised  before  how  com- 
pletely the  new  France  had  wiped  out  the 
old.  Clearly  I  should  realise  nothing 
from  the  ploughed  fields,  and  made  for 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Cauville.  At 
once  I  went  to  the  principal  notary,  and 


introduced  myself  as  an  English  lawyer, 
come  to  make  genealogical  researches. 
Had  they  been  geological  ones  he  might 
have  helped  me,  he  said,  but  all  his  spare 
hours  were  devoted  to  science,  and  he  had 
no  time  for  less  serious  investigations. 
However,  he  knew  exactly  the  man  for 
my  purpose,  and  sent  his  clerk  with  me 
to  find  him,  a  certain  M.  Galet. 

We  found  him  in  a  miserable,  tumble- 
down cottage,  wrapped  up  in  a  dingy 
blanket  on  a  dirty-looking  bed,  smoking 
"caporal,"  and  reading  a  tattered  old 
volume.  Yes,  he  was  Galet,  historian 
and  genealogist,  once  in  the  household  of 
his  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  historiographer 
to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
noblesse.  He  had  not  enough  money, 
however,  at  this  moment  even  to  buy  a 
pair  of  sabots,  and  a  certain  cash  advance 
had  to  be  made  before  he  could  come  to 
see  me  at  my  hotel.  The  man  knew  a 
good  deal  about  the  families  once  existing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  his  knowledge 
was  derived  entirely  from  books,  and  worth 
little  to  me.  He  could  give  me  the  pedigree 
of  the  De  la  Mottes  of  St.  Arnoult  from 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror  down  to  1793, 
but  the  few  years  that  followed,  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  he  knew  nothing  about. 
However,  he  showed  me  how  to  get  at  the 
parochial  records  existing  before  the  Revo- 
lution, which  I  found  at  the  prefecture  of 
Rouen,  and  from  them  I  verified  the  date 
of  birth  of  the  person  we  were  in  search 
of.  She  was  born  on  the  2nd  November, 
1786,  and  baptised  next  day  in  her  mother's 
name,  Jeanne,  the  parrain  and  marraine 
being  a  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  FreviUe. 
Here  was  something,  at  all  events,  to  begin 
with — a  near  view  of  the  cradle  of  our 
French  girl.  If  we  could  only  arrive  as 
easily  at  her  grave ! 

But  here  I  came  to  a  standstill.  Galet 
could  give  me  no  further  help.  As  for 
the  other  townspeople,  not  one  of  them 
knew  or  cared  about  anything  that  had 
happened  so  far  back  as  the  week  before 
last.  Even  the  cure,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  interest  in  the  ancien 
regime,  was  as  uninformed  as  the  rest. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  La  Mottes  or 
De  Frevilles,  and  seemed  quite  too  much 
occupied  with  the  routine  of  his  office  to 
care  for  anything  else.  However,  the 
enquiries  I  made  bore  their  fruit.  One 
day  an  old  woman  stopped  me  in  the 
street.  I  had  been  asking,  after  the 
family  De  Freville.  Well,  her  mistress 
could  tell  me  something  about  them  —  a 
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certain  Madame  Pocliet,  -wlio  lived  at  the 
Capucins. 

Madame  Pochet  was  a  pleasant' looking 
old  lady  in  black  silk  and  old  lace,  and 
received  me  very  conrteously.  Her  hus- 
band had.  inherited  from  a  M.  de  Freville, 
and  some  of  the  family  archives  were 
in  her  possession.  For  herself,  she  was 
bourgeoise,  and  cared  nothing  about  gene- 
alogies, except  such  as  were  found  in  the 
Histoire  Sainte,  Monsieur  was  quite  at 
liberty  to  look  over  the  papers  and  make 
extracts,  but  not  to  take  them  away.  Ah 
no!  But  what  difficulty  in  the  matter? 
Let  monsieur  take  up  his  quarters  at  the 
Capucins.  There  were  plenty  of  rooms, 
for  that  matter.  She  lived  in  one  little 
corner  of  the  house  with  her  bonne,  all  the 
rest  was  at  my  disposal.  The  woman  who 
came  in  to  clean  would  "  do  the  kitchen  " 
for  me.     I  gladly  closed  with  the  offer. 


THE  WICKLGW  HIGHLANDS. 


No  capital  in  Earope  has  so  much  fine 
scenery  close  to  its  doors  as  Dublin ;  and 
nowhere  are  the  mountains  more  glorious, 
or  the  glens  which  divide  them  lovelier 
in  their  wildness,  than  in  the  country 
which  begins  just  beyond  Donny brook 
and  stretches  southward  to  Arklow  Head. 

Here  you  have  lakelets,  mountains,  dells 
richly  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  ruins  of 
churches — among  them  some  of  the  most 
curious  in  the  United  Kingdom — and  such 
abundant  memories  connected  with  almost 
every  hillside  and  hamlet,  that  the  wonder 
is  no  Irish  Walter  Scott  has  arisen  to 
make  "the  Wicklow  country"  live  in  the 
eyes  of^  all  civilised  Europe. 

The  memories  that  we  speak  of  are,  too 
many  of  them,  painful — not  more  so  in 
themselves  than  many  belonging  to  the 
Scottish  border,  but  less  softened  by  dis- 
tance. For  many  generations  Scotchmen 
and  Englishmen  have  been  practically  one  ; 
between  England  and  the  sister  island  this 
oneness  is  only  beginning  to  be  realised. 
Hence  the  value  of  increased  intercourse 
between  the  two.  There  are  hundreds  of 
English  families  who  weary  themselves 
year  after  year  in  scouring  over  the  Con- 
tinent, while  they  have  never  so  much  as 
set  foot  in  Ireland,  When  Scotland  is 
used  up,  men  take  to  Norway ;  when  they 
have  done  Switzerland,  they  push  on  to 
the  unsatisfactory  dolomite  mountains ; 
while  the  dolomites  of  Donegal — Erigal 
and  his  brethren,  close   to   the   splendid 


fishing  and  the  wonderfully  good  hotel  of 
Gweedore — remain  known  only  to  a  few. 
Somebody  in  The  Field  writes  them  up — 
or  rather  tells  the  simple  truth  about  them 
— every  now  and  then ;  but  Ireland  is 
unfashionable.  She  can't  even  have  one 
of  our  many  princes  to  go  and  live 
there.  With  some  of  the  loveliest  sites  in 
Europe,  she  has  no  hope  of  an  Osborne 
or  a  Balmoral.  With  a  people  whom  the 
slightest  tact  would  educate  into  ex- 
uberant loyalty,  she  is  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  the  native  warmth  of  feeling  suffered 
to  waste  itself  on  alien  objects. 

Everybody  should  read  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  on  the 
policy  which  has  made  Ireland  what  she 
is.  But  still  more  important  it  is  that 
everybody  who  can  should  go  and  see 
the  Irish  people  in  their  own  homes,  and 
should  determine  both  to  make  due  allow- 
ance for  past  and  present,  and  also  to  do 
something  towards  mending  matters  for 
the  future. 

Yet,  preach  though  we  may,  the  rush  of 
tourists  will  scarcely  be  diverted  Ireland- 
wards  ;  though  everybody  ought  to  see 
the  Wicklow  country.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  compactness,  and  it  certainly 
presents  as  many  objects  of  interest  as 
any  tract  of  equal  size  in  the  British 
islands.  Look  on  the  map,  and  you  will 
see  it  lies  where  the  granite  meets  the 
metamorphic  strata,  as  they  are  called; 
and  it  is  always  at  the  point  of  junction — • 
as  those  who  know  the  edges  of  Dartmoor, 
so  lovely,  compared  with  the  dull  mono- 
tonous moor  itself,  are  aware — that  the 
finest  scenery  is  found.  The  Wicklow 
country,  in  fact,  may  fearlessly  compare 
with  our  own  English  lakes,  and  with  the 
choicest  bits  of  Scotland,  while  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  nearer  to  Dublin  than 
even  Melrose  and  Dryburgh  and  the  rest 
are  to  Edinburgh. 

Kingstown,  where  you  land — unless  you 
go  by  the  cheap  cattle  steamers — is  almost 
in  the  midst  of  it;  and  a  pleasant  after- 
noon's drive  will  take  you  from  Dublin 
through  Powerscourt  and  the  Dargle  and 
Enniskerry  to  the  railway  at  Bray,  by 
which  you  may  drop  down  to  Wooden 
Bridge  on  the  Avoca,  close  to  Moore's 
"  meeting  of  the  waters,"  and  make  that 
hotel  your  headquarters. 

But  it  is  better  to  hire  a  car  in  Dublin ; 
yon  will  get  it  relatively  cheaper,  and  you 
will  not  miss  the  scenery  round  Tallaght 
and  Glenasmole.  This  you  should  certainly 
give  yourself  time  to  see;  and,  having  seen 
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it,  yon  might  fancy  that  Henry  de  Londres, 
the  Dnblin  archbishop  -who  obtained  a 
grant  of  it  from  King  John,  had,  as  the  old 
monks  are  so  often  supposed  to  have  had, 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  No  such  thing. 
His  Castle  of  Timmon,  and  his  successors' 
fortified  house  at  Tallaght,  were  fixed 
where  their  ruins  stand,  not  because  of 
the  prospect,  but  for  convenience  in  keep- 
ing back  "the  Irish  enemy,"  who,  till  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  held  the  "Wicklow 
glens,  and  threatened  every  now  and  then 
to  swoop  down  and  cut  off  English  Dublin 
from  equally  English  Kilkenny. 

When  you  have  got  well  into  the  heart  of 
the  hills,  of  course  you  had  best  trust  to 
your  fept,  if  you  are  anything  of  a  pedes- 
trian, arming  yourself  with  a  good  guide- 
book, a  good  map,  and  a  pocket-compass ; 
planning  your  route  carefully  beforehand, 
but  leaving  room  for  change,  according  as 
you  find  something  more  or  less  interesting 
than  you  expected.  If,  however,  time  or 
legs  forbid  your  walking,  hire  a  car  by  the 
week.  Choose  a  good-humoured  fellow  who 
owns  his  own  horse.  Don't  make  too  close 
a  bargain  with  him ;  put  his  trink-gelt  into 
a  separate  purse,  and  give  it  him  in  lump 
at  the  end,  instead  of  encouraging  him,  as 
too  many  tourists  do,  to  take  a  nip  of  raw 
whisky — the  vitriolised  fusel-oiled  abomi- 
nation— whenever  you  want  to  coax  him 
to  do  something  extra.  Show  him  that, 
though  he  is  an  Irishman,  you  feel  he 
is  a  human  creature ;  and,  unless  you  are 
singularly  unfortunate,  you  will  find  that 
your  "  cruise  on  wheels  "  has  not  been  a 
mistake.  The  country  was  almost  road- 
less before  '98,  but  now  it  is  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  excellent  roads.  And 
when  you  want  to  walk  across  a  mountain 
you  can  easily  send  your  car  round  to  wait 
for  you. 

There  is  little  use  in  planning  a  tour  for 
another ;  but  I  must  try  to  make  some  of 
the  places  which  the  guide-book  gives  a 
little  more  than  mere  names  for  you.  If  you 
drive  out  of  Dublin,  make  your  carman  take 
you  to  Glenasmole  and  Glensaggart  afore- 
said ;  and  then  by  a  cross-road  round  to 
the  Scalp,  a  mountain  pass,  from  which  is 
a  fine  view  of  Sngarloaf  Mountain,  whose 
more  poetical  Irish  name,  "  The  Gilded 
Spearhead,"  is  due  to  the  frequent  effect  of 
light  on  its  bare  surface. 

The  contrast  between  this  wilderness 
and  sweet,  calmEnniskerry  is  very  striking. 
Close  by  is  Powerscourt.  Stagonil  it 
was  called  in  old  times,  and  fell,  after 
Strongbow's  invasion,  to  the  De  la  Peers  ; 


but  their  castle  was  taken  in  1536  by  a 
combined  effort  of  the  three  Wicklow 
clans,  O'Byme,  O'Toole,  and  O'Kavanagh.' 

By-and-by  the  English  retook  it,  and 
Henry  the  Eighth  gave  it  to  the  Talbots. 
From  them  the  Irish  retook  it  in  1556,  and 
then  the  head  of  the  O'Bymes  wanted  to 
have  it  made  into  a  county,  with  himself 
as  earl,  even  as  the  O'Neil  had,  in  1542, 
done  homage  in  the  palace  of  Greenwich 
for  Tyrone  as  its  earl.  This  was  refused  ; 
and  so  war  to  the  knife  went  on.  Pheagh 
McHugh  was,  says  Spenser,  "  a  sword  over 
Wicklow  and  Dublin ;  "  and  in  Elizabeth's 
time  began  those  atrocities  of  warfare, 
which  her  gentlemen  buccaneers  had  learnt 
in  the  Spanish  Main.  It  was  an  unhappy 
way  of  conquering  a  country.  Conquer  it 
all  at  once  and  effectually,  as  the  Franks  and 
their  fellows  did  Gaul,  and  as  the  Normans 
did  England ;  and  then  there  is  hope  for 
the  future.  But  the  English  never  seriously 
took  in  hand  the  conquest  of  Ireland  till 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time.  They  just  held 
certain  districts,  cutting  the  native  tribes 
off  from  one  another,  and  keeping  the  land 
in  ceaseless  anarchy.  Thus  the  Wicklow 
clans  held  on  in  rude  independence,  never 
able  to  give  permanent  and  effectual  help 
to  their  brethren  in  Kerry  or  Tipperary,  but 
still  strong  enough  to  defy  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  "  the  Pale"  to  subdue  them. 

The  end  came,  however,  in  James  the 
First's  time ;  the  cruel  devastating  wars  of 
Elizabeth  brought  their  reward,  and  in 
1609,  Sir  R.  Wingfield  became  Baron 
Powerscourt,  and  the  three  clans  disap- 
peared from  history,  until  the  last  rising 
in  '98  brought  them  again  before  the 
world.  Powerscourt  is  well  worth  seeing ; 
a  fine  park,  with  a  waterfall,  above  which, 
when  George  the  Fourth  was  going  to  stay 
at  the  house,  they  dug  a  big  reservoir. 
His  Majesty,  however,  to  everybody's  dis- 
appointment, didn't  go  to  see  the  fall. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  Dargle  glen  is 
independent  of  the  amount  of  water  which 
happens  to  be  coming  down  the  fall.  Too 
few  of  the  old  trees  have  been  left  stand- 
ing, but  now  the  new  plantations  are  grown 
to  a  respectable  height,  and,  what  with 
granite  boulders  and  heather  breast  high, 
and  deer  peeping  out  among  the  bracken, 
the  scene  is  a  very  lovely  one.  You  may 
happen  to  find  a  guide  who  can  show  you 
the  narrow  road  cut  through  all  this  sylvan 
beauty,  and  levelled  so  that  his  gouty 
Majesty  might  drive  along  in  a  pony-chair. 

If  you  have  time,  you  may,  from  the 
Dargle,    make    your    way    up    Glencree, 
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whose  streamlet  falls  into  the  Dargle  river 
to  the  two  Loaghs  Bray,  perhaps  the  wildest 
of  all  the  Wicklow  lakes.  The  transition 
is  very  striking  from  the  richness  and 
luxuriance  below,  to  the  solitude  and 
desolation  around  these  two  little  lakes. 
Sir  "Walter  Scott,  who  has  recorded  his 
admiration  of  many  parts  of  Wicklow,  said 
of  lower  Lough  Bray :  "  Sarely  this  is 
the  lake  of  the  Arabian  tale  wherein  were 
the  enchanted  fish,  and  of  which  it  seemed 
so  incredible  to  the  sultan  and  his  vizier 
that  they  should  be  ignorant,  so  near  was 
it  to  the  capital."  This  is  what  strikes 
the  traveller  most  of  all ;  no  farther  from 
Dublin  than  Twickenham  is  from  London, 
he  comes  upon  a  mountain,  Kippure,  as 
grim  and  desolate  as  Fairfield,  and  on  a 
lake  which,  save  in  size,  is  as  savagely 
grand  as  Wast- water. 

Not  far  off,  is  the  source  of  the  Liffey : 
trace  it  out,  if  you  are  fond  of  tracing 
rivers  to  their  source.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  source  of  the  Thames  in  a  field 
near  Cirencester,  or  from  the  nine  springs 
which,  rising  in  what  seems  a  dead  level, 
unite  to  form  the  Nen.  The  Lijffey,  re- 
member, does  not  ran  straight  to  Dablin. 
It  turns  westward  and  then  north,  winding 
about  past  half-a-dozen  towns  before  it 
makes  its  way  eastward  across  the  great 
Dublin  plain.  About  a  mile  above  upper 
Lough  Bray,  at  Sally  Gap,  you  will  get  out 
on  the  great  military  road,  made  after  '98 
by  the  Scotch  regiments  quartered  here- 
abouts; and  thence  through  an  upland 
valley  to  Laragh,  whence  you  can  follow 
the  Glenmacanass  river  past  many  rapids 
and  one  waterfall,  to  Glendalough  and  the 
Seven  Churches. 

Yes,  there  are  seven  of  them  here,  as 
at  Cionmacnois  on  the  Shannon,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  island ;  seven,  because 
they  tell  us,  Ireland  received  its  first 
Christianity  from  the  East,  and  not  from 
Rome,  and  therefore  its  evangelisera  kept 
up  in  the  grouping  of  their  religious  houses 
the  tradition  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia.  When  we  remember,  we  who  have 
read  Arthur  Haddan's  essays,  how  cowardly 
Augustine  and  his  fellows  showed  them- 
selves, how  Pope  Gregory  was  obliged  to 
worry  them  with  letters  in  order  to  make 
them  work  at  all,  and  how  what  little  they 
did  soon  fell  to  piecesfor  want  of  supervision, 
and  had  to  be  worked  up  again  by  the 
Irish  missionaries,  who  soon  came  stream- 
ing down  from  Pictland,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  Eastern,  not  the  Western 
church,  was  the  source  of  Irish  Christianity 


— at  least,  of  that  earlier  teaching  which 
had  prepared  the  way  for  St.  Patrick.  Any- 
how, the  oldest  Irish  churches  were  in  sets 
of  seven;  the  Scotic,  i.e.  Irish,  Church,  kept 
Easter  at  the  Eastern,  not  the  Roman  date, 
and  used  the  Eastern,  not  the  Roman  form 
of  tonsure.  Such  churches  are  naturally 
small.  There  are  none  like  them  in  Eng- 
land proper ;  but  in  Cornwall,  which  is 
not  England,  there  are  two  at  least,  one 
the  long-lost  church  at  Perran  in  the 
sands,  which  by  a  succession  of  strong 
gales,  was  some  thirty  years  ago  disen- 
tombed from  the  sand  in  which  it  had  been 
buried.  They  are  very  primitive  in  archi- 
tectui'e,  the  doors  and  windows,  Egyptian 
fashion,  narrowing  a  little  towards  the  top; 
the  few  ornaments  belonging  to  the  "  Irish 
Romanesque,"  a  sister  style  to  our  "  Nor- 
man." When  the  present  structures  were 
built  is  uncertain — not  less  than  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  probably  a 
century  or  so  earlier.  Round  towers,  of 
which  there  is  one  at  Glendalough,  have 
been  shorn  of  their  supposed  antiquity,  and 
brought  down,  most  of  them,  to  the  tenth 
century.  They  were  built  for  protection 
against  Danish  inroads,  and  mostly  date 
from  the  time  when  those  inroads  were 
at  their  worst.  Some  of  these  churches 
are  probably  older  than  the  tower.  One 
of  them,  called  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen, 
has  a  very  perfect  stone  roof,  built 
after  the  Irish  fashion,  of  which  the 
best  example  is  Cormac's  Chapel  on  the 
Rock  of  Cashel.  Thackeray,  in  The  Irish 
Sketch-book,  pokes  fun  at  the  Seven 
Churches  for  being  so  small :  "  Only  fancy 
can  describe  the  charms  of  that  delightful 
place,  Glendalough.  Directly  you  see  it, 
it  smiles  at  you  as  innocent  and  friendly  as 
a  little  child,  and,  once  seen,  it  becomes 
your  friend  for  ever,  and  you  are  always 
happy  when  you  think  of  it.  Here  is  a 
little  lake,  surrounded  by  little  mountains, 
little  islands,  little  old  fantastic  chapels  and 
graveyards,  little  brakes  and  shrubberies, 
little  rivers  leaping  over  little  rocks. 
Thomas  Moore  has  written  rather  an  awful 
description  of  it ;  and  it  may  indeed  appear 
big  to  him  and  to  the  fairies  who  must 
have  inhabited  it  in  old  days.  There  are 
seven  churches,  the  clergy  whereof  must 
have  been  the  smallest  parsons,  and  have 
had  the  smallest  benefices,  and  the  littlest 
congregations  ever  known.  As  for  the 
cathedral — one  of  the  churches  is  so  called 
— what  a  bishoplet  it  must  have  been  that 
presided  there ;  the  place  would  hardly 
hold   two   full-sized   clergymen   of    these 
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days,  yvho  would  be  sure  to  quarrel  for 
want  of  room.  There  must  have  been  a 
dean  no  bigger  than  Mr.  Moore  aforesaid, 
and  a  chapter  no  bigger  than  that  chapter 
in  Tristram  Shandy  which  does  not  contain 
a  single  word,  and  mere  popguns  of 
canons."  The  length  of  the  largest  church 
(the  so-called  cathedral)  is  forty-eight 
feet,  its  breadth  thirty  feet;  and  they 
were  not  built  to  hold  congregations,  but 
as  oratories  and  pilgrimage  churches. 

If  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  had  been 
introduced  to  Glendalough  by  the  road  by 
which  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with 
it,  he  would  not  have  complained  ^oE  its 
littleness.  When  one  has  walked  to  the  top 
of  Lugnaquilla,  and  then  across  the  shoulder 
of  Lngdnff,  and  down  into  the  glen  of  the 
two  lakes,  one  is  not  in  the  mood  to  talk  of 
"little  mountains."  Lugnaquilla  is  close 
upon  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  Lug- 
duff  is  as  rough  with  blocks  of  granite 
and  ankle- wrenching  pitfalls,  concealed  by 
heather,  as  a  mountain-side  can  be. 

After  a  long  day  of  such  walking,  and 
a  grind  down  the  dale-head,  past  the  mine 
works  which  rather  spoil  it,  I  got,  weary 
and  hungry,  to  the  inn  on  the  upper 
lake.  And  now  let  me,  as  an  old  pedes- 
trian, give  from  sad  experience  a  word 
of  warning  about  supper  when  you  come 
in  rather  overwrought.  The  less  you 
eat  and  drink  the  better — a  heavy  meal 
is  sure  to  bring  indigestion  and  sleep- 
lessness. Beer,  which  would  be  useful 
if  you  were  not  over  tired,  is  now  almost 
poison.  I  find  a  cup  of  black  tea  seldom 
hinders  sleep ;  but  a  little  good  lemonade, 
with  a  dash  of  red  wine,  is  the  best  drink 
of  all  after  a  hot  wearying  day. 

Next  morning  I  set  off  in  a  boat  to  St. 
Kevin's  bed.  You  must  know  that  the 
saint  who  founded  these  seven  churches, 
says  tradition,  and  who  died  in  618,  was  a 
stubborn  celibate ;  and,  being  very  hand- 
some, had  inspired  a  hopeless  passion  in  a 
young  lady  whom  legend  calls  Kathleen. 
To  be  safe  from  intrusion,  he  had  fixed  his 
bed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  overhanging  the 
lake.  Kathleen  found  him  out,  however ; 
but  when  the  cruel  saint  saw  her  standing 
by  his  stony  couch,  instead  of  himself 
taking  a  header,  as  any  chivalrous  non- 
saint  would  have  done,  and  swimming  out 
of  reach  of  temptation,  he  flung  her  in. 

Glendalough,  thy  dreary  wave, 
Soon  was  gentle  Kathleen's  grave. 

You  know  the  verses — one  of  Moore's 
melodies.     It  begins : 

By  the  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er — 


but  it  was  not  Kathleen's  death  which 
frightened  off  the  birds.  They  were 
banished  through  the  prayers  of  the  harsh 
ascetic.  He  found  that,  in  the  long 
summer  days,  the  people  who  had  gathered 
from  all  the  country  round  to  help  him  at 
his  building  didn't  get  sleep  enough. 
They  didn't  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  but 
went  on  working  as  long  as  there  was  a 
gleam  of  daylight ;  and  they  always  got 
up  with  the  lark — indeed,  the  larks  made 
such  a  noise  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  sleep  any  longer.  Therefore, 
finding  work  hindered  by  the  workmen 
falling  ill,  St.  Kevin  prayed  against  the 
larks  ;  and  from  that  time  till  now  lark  has 
never  risen  in  song  over  those  waters. 

The  grander  scenery,  and  the  more 
ruinous  churches,  are  round  the  upper 
lake ;  the  clay  slate  of  which  these 
churches  are  built  must  from  the  first 
have  had  a  ruinous  look.  The  better  pre- 
served buildings  are  grouped  about  the 
"  kitchen  "  and  the  round  tower,  not  far 
from  which  is  the  Glendalough  Hotel. 

Mere  admiration  for  its  scenery,  how- 
ever, is  surely  not  the  impression  which 
any  part  of  Glendalough  can  leave  on 
those  who  know  its  history.  For  ages 
it  was  the  centre  of  a  national  religion. 
The  Irish  Church  had  never  been  much 
beloved  by  the  popes ;  its  customs  were 
abnormal,  its  payment  of  Peter's  pence 
was  irregular ;  St,  Bernard  calls  the 
Irish  "  a  beastly  nation,"  because  of  their 
religious  shortcomings  ;  and  the  English 
Pope  Nicholas  Breakspear,  claiming  the 
sovereignty  over  all  islands,  because 
forsooth  St.  Peter  was  a  fisherman,  gave 
Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second,  "  that  he 
might  bring  these  lawless  men  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church."  The  old  missionary 
work  of  the  Scotic  saints,  in  days  when 
Scotia  major  (Ireland)  was  the  evangeliser 
of  Switzerland  and  Austria,  when  St.  Gall 
and  Ingolstadt  and  Bobbio  were  full  of 
Irish  saints,  preaching  and  teaching,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  Greek,  of  which  some- 
how they  had  preserved  a  remnant,  when 
it  was  wholly  lost  elsewhere  in  the  West — 
all  this  was  forgotten  ;  and  Rome  only  re- 
membered that  the  Scotic  Church  had 
refused  to  be  bound  by  Roman  customs, 
and  that  Colman  was  almost  able  to 
persuade  King  Oswy  to  maintain  the 
Scotic  rule  and  reject  the  Roman  innova- 
tions of  Wilfrith.  It  is  remarkable  how 
religion  in  those  days  was  a  matter  of 
race.  The  Danes  declined  to  acoept 
Christianity  from  the  Irish  among  whom 
they  settled  ;  when  they  wanted  a  bishop 
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of  their  own  for  their  city  of  Waterford, 
they  got  him  consecrated  not  at  Armagh 
but  at  Canterbury,  so  that  he  should  owe 
no  obedience  to  the  Irish  archbishop,  but 
should  look  on  the  English  primate  as  his 
head.  This  accounts  for  the  two  cathedrals 
in  Dublin  — St.  Patrick's  for  the  natives, 
Christ  Church  for  Danes  and  other 
foreigners,  who  were  so  numerous  that  a 
large  part  of  the  city  is  still  called  Ox- 
manstown  (Ostman,  Eastman,  being  the 
Dublin  equivalent  for  Norseman).  Hence 
in  papal  eyes  war  against  the  noncon- 
forming Irish  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
crusade.  English  priests  thought  that 
killing  a  "  mere  Irishman  "  was  no  murder ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  all  history  sadder 
than  the  appeal  of  the  clergy  and  chiefs 
of  Ireland  to  Pope  John  the  Twenty- 
second  against  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny  : 
"  We,  a  Christian  people,  are  treated  worse 
than  ever  Paynim  were  treated."  All 
these  things  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  come  to  enquire  why 
Ireland  is  as  she  is ;  and  in  Wicklow  it 
is  impossible  to  forget  them,  for  (as  I 
said)  the  whole  mass  of  mountain  was  a 
stronghold  of  independence  until  James 
the  First's  day,  while  at  Glendalough 
purely  Irish  bishops,  unconnected  with 
Dublin,  held  their  ground  till  well  on  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Well,  if  you  know  Ely, 
or  Winchester,  or  Westminster,  or  Rouen, 
you  won't  think  much  of  the  Glendalough 
ruins — many  of  them  roofless  walls,  in 
seeking  out  which  you  stumble  over  stone- 
heaps,  and  sting  yourself  with  the  tall 
nettles.  But  to  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see,  these  unadorned  ruins,  with  their 
"  Egyptian  "  door  and  window-panes,  tell 
the  tale  of  an  early  civilisation,  when  this 
lonely  valley  had,  besides  its  seven  churches, 
an  abbey,  and  what  in  those  days  answered 
to  the  university  of  later  times — a  school 
where  probably  sons  of  Saxon  kings  and 
thanes  (sent  over,  we  know,  in  large 
numbers  to  be  educated)  were  trained  in 
the  learning  of  the  time. 

Simple  as  the  decoration  at  Glendalough 
is,  it  is  so  unlike  all  non-Irish  work  that  a 
whole  school  of  antiquaries  has  insisted 
on  its  being  pre-Christian,  Cushite,  or 
Babylonish.  Don't  despise  it,  therefore, 
and  don't  be  content  with  seeing  the 
"  kitchens,"  and  the  round  tower,  and  the 
churches  of  the  lower  lake.  Make  your 
way  up  to  Rhe-feart  church,  and  try  to  find 
the  stone  on  which  is  written  :  "  Here  lies 
the  body  of  King  M'Thuil,  who  died  in 
Jesus  in  1010."  The  graveyard  is  still  a 
burying- place   for  O'Tooles;    and  as   you 


stand  amid  the  scene  of  utter  desolation, 
you  will  wonder  at  that  Irish  peculiarity 
which  combines  great  reverence  for  places 
with  a  complete  carelessness  about  keeping 
them  neat.  When  people  bring  their  dead 
a  dozen  miles  by  wild  mountain  paths 
to  bury  them  in  "  the  old  ground,"  one 
wonders  why  they  never  think  of  making 
this  *'  old  ground  "  look,  if  not  trim  and 
neat,  at  least  something  less  of  a  wilder- 
ness. But  no;  this  disregard  of  appear- 
ances is  a  legacy  of  the  bad  times  when 
the  Irish  wholly  lost  heart  and  grew  reck- 
less, and  only  by  slow  degrees  can  they  be 
taught  better. 

Above  all,  see  the  saint's  bed,  about 
which  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you. 
One  of  the  heroes  of  '98  was  Mike  Dwyer, 
a  shepherd  of  the  glen  of  Imale,  who,  with 
a  few-  other  desperadoes,  held  out  for  some 
years  after  the  rebellion  was  put  down. 
At  last  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds 
induced  one  of  his  men  to  turn  traitor; 
but  Dwyer  noticed  his  desertion,  and,  sus- 
pecting its  object,  laid  an  ambush,  shot 
him,  and  put  to  flight  the  soldiers  whom 
he  was  guiding.  After  that  his  life  became 
a  desperate  game  of  hide-and-seek.  Once 
he  was  surprised  in  a  cottage  where  he 
had  been  resting,  and  would  have  been 
killed  or  taken,  but  that  one  of  his  men 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  life,  kept  six  files  of  soldiers  at 
bay  till  his  chief  had  escaped  through  the 
roof.  Another  time,  when  the  band  was 
hard  pressed,  one  of  them,  whom  Dwyer 
loved  much,  broke  down,  and  said  he  must 
be  left  behind.  The  chief  hesitated;  he 
would  fain  have  tried  to  carry  off  the 
exhausted  man  and  have  shared  his  fate  ; 
but  his  follower  was  peremptory,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  arguing,  for  the  soldiers 
were  close  behind.  No  sooner  had  the 
rest  of  the  band  got  well  out  of  sight  than 
the  pretended  weakling  rose  up  and  set 
off  across  country,  so  that  the  soldiers 
mistook  him  for  the  man  they  were  in 
search  of.  He  led  them  up  and  down  till 
he  had  given  Dwyer  time  to  put  many 
miles  of  mountain  between  himself  and  the 
pursuers,  and  then  quietly  surrendered. 
Dwyer's  last  feat  was  connected  with 
St.  Kevin's  bed.  Finding  he  was  com- 
promising his  peasant  friends  by  shelter- 
ing in  their  cabins,  he  took  to  sleeping  in 
the  bed ;  at  last  he  was  tracked  to  his 
lair  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  out  of  whose 
hands  he  escaped  by  plunging  down  and 
swimming,  amid  a  discharge  of  musketry, 
to  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  not  till  the 
very  end  of  1809  that  Dwyer  surrendered 
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on  terms — his  life  was  to  be  spared,  and 
his  wife  and  family  were  to  be  transported 
along  with  him. 

I  said  that  before  coming  down  into 
Glendalough  I  had  climbed  Lngnaquilla ; 
I  remember  in  one  of  its  coombes  we 
sought  out,  compass  in  hand,  and  fonnd 
the  source  of  the  Slaney.  The  river  was 
oozing  out  of  a  cranny  so  sunless  that 
primrose  flowers,  very  pale  indeed,  lingered 
on  into  August.  We  had  come  through 
Glenmalure,  where  there  is  a  fine  waterfall 
in  the  garden  of  the  little  DrumgofE  inn, 
and  where  the  big  police-station  stands  in 
scenery  far  finer  than  the  surroundings  of 
many  a  border  castle.  Next  day  we  saw 
Lough  Dan  and,  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
above  it,  Lough  Tay,  wild  and  rocky,  with 
a  good  waterfall  and  the  picturesque  woods 
of  Luggala.  In  it  are  found  yellow  and 
silver  trout,  and  the  char  which  are  said 
to  be  dying  out  of  the  Cumberland  lakes. 
Prom  Lough  Dan  we  steered  across  by 
mountainous  tracks  till  we  struck  the  river 
Vartry,  which  we  followed  down  through 
the  "  Devil's  Glen,"  two  miles  of  rock  wall 
as  fine  as  anything  in  Derbyshire. 

Other  things  worth  seeing  are  the 
copper  mines  on  the  Avoca;  the  grand 
woods  of  Castle  Howard,  just  by  "  the 
meeting  of  the  waters  ;  "  and  Pool-a-phoca, 
a  waterfall  not  far  from  upper  Lough 
Bray,  below  which  is  one  of  those  "  pot- 
holes "  so  common  where  there  has  been 
what  is  called  "glacial  action,"  formed, 
they  say,  by  the  water  driving  round  and 
round  a  bit  of  hard  rock  which  has  got 
imprisoned  in  a  crevice.  Of  course  the 
pool  has  a  legend ;  Phoca  is  a  water-spirit, 
like  the  water-horse  of  the  Highlands.  He 
was  supposed  to  lurk  , about  the  track 
across  the  mountains,  and  tempt  the  weary 
pedestrian  to  get  on  his  back ;  he  would 
then  dart  away,  and  plunge  with  him  into 
the  depths  of  the  pool.  Don't  forget 
that  the  river  which  goes  sparkling  and 
tumbling  over  the  rocks  at  Pool-a-phoca 
is  the  same  Liffey  which  at  Essex  Bridge 
is  as  dirty  as  dirty  Father  Thames  once 
was.  A  greater  contrast  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine,  and  the  recollection  will  remind 
you  that  nowhere  in  the  Wicklow  country 
are  you,  so  to  speak,  out  of  reach  of  Dublin, 
and  that  to  have  seen  the  capital  without 
seeing  something  of  this  vast  natural  for- 
tress which  so  long  kept  it  uneasy,  is  not 
to  fulfil  your  duty  as  a  sightseer. 

There  is  plenty  more  to  see  in  these 
Wicklow  Highlands ;  above  all,  there  are 
the  people,  from  whom  (if  you  have  the 
art  of  winning  confidence)  you  are  pretty 


sure  to  get  some  stories,  not  only  about 
'98  and  the  fighting  in  Glenmalure  and 
the  glen  of  Imale,  but  also  about  the  more 
savage  warfare  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day. 
Nay,  perhaps  someone  up  by  Lough  Dan 
may  tell  you  how,  in  King  John's  time, 
Conor,  a  young  chief  of  the  O'Byrnes,  was 
captured  while  foraging  close  to  Dublin, 
and  was  waiting  his  death  in  Talbot's 
castle  of  Belgard,  when  he  was  set  free  by 
Talbot's  daughter,  who  ran  off  with  him, 
and  was  married  to  him,  perhaps,  at  one 
of  the  Glendalough  churches. 

The  shores  of  Lough  Dan  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  O'Byrnes ;  you  will  find 
some  of  the  name  still  living  there.  I 
found  one  old  woman  who  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  Conor's  escape,  and  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  young  lady,  whom  she 
looked  on  as  her  ancestress. 

But  old  people  die  off,  and  the  young 
care  less  for  legends  than  did  their  fore- 
fathers. By-and-by  Wicklow  will  be 
even  as  Cornwall,  where  you  may  search 
in  vain  for  any  of  the  stories  which  the 
books  tell  you  were  extant  not  long  ago. 
All  the  more  reason  for  going  to  Wicklow 
while  there  is  yet  something  about  it  racy 
of  the  soil,  and  with  the  quaint  flavour  of 
Ireland  as  it  was. 
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CHAPTER  XK.      A.  QUIET  TIME. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  was  not  a  difficult 
patient,  nor  was  his  case  a  complicated 
one.  With  time,  quiet,  and  good  nursing, 
he  would  do  well.  Dr.  Andrews  had  said, 
and  the  event  justified  his  opinion.  Bury 
House  was,  of  course,  transformed  by  the 
entirely  novel  circumstances,  but,  shocked 
as  the  old  ladies  were  by  the  accident  that 
had  befallen  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  grieved  at 
his  suffering,  they  felt,  with  the  customary 
concurrence  of  each  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  other,  that  as  such  a  calamity  had 
been  fated  to  take  place,  it  was  a  singular 
softening  of  it  that  it  should  have  enabled 
them  to  afford  him  proof  of  their  friend- 
ship. As  their  patient  began  to  mend, 
the  old  ladies  began  rather  to  enjoy  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  house  than  other- 
wise ;  and  when  he  reached  the  stage 
at  which  suggestions  for  little  meals  and 
admirably-prepared  surprises  for  the  very 
promising  appetite  of  the  convalescent  were 
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admissible,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  all  things  which  might 
possibly  be  eaten  or  drunk  under  the  cir- 
cumstances with  surprising  constancy  and 
discrimination.  There  had  never  been 
anything  like  it  known  at  Bury  House 
since  John  fell  off  the  topmost  branch  of 
an  apple-tree  in  the  orchard,  which  he 
had  climbed  with  felonious  purposes,  and 
broke  his  arm,  one  memorable  holiday- 
time  many  years  before.  John,  too,  had 
been  carried  into  the  "  end  room,"  then 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  old  ladies  found 
a  serene  satisfaction  in  the  general  re- 
semblance betvveen  the  present  situation 
and  that  interesting  event. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  was  not  ill  off  for  a  gentleman 
with  a  couple  of  broken  bones,  and  a  head 
more  contused  outside  and  confused  inside 
than  was  pleasant.  He  was  the  object  of 
devoted  and  intelligent  care,  and  when 
convalescence  came  to  him,  it  came  with 
companionship  in  which  he  found  a  charm, 
increasing  day  by  day.  Dunstan  seemed 
much  more  impatient  of  Esdaile's  illness 
than  was  Esdaile  himself ;  and  when  he 
lamented  over  the  waste  of  time,  there 
being  lots  to  do,  and  everything  being 
made  very  pleasant  for  the  new  owner  of 
Bevis,  his  friend  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
unexpected  fortitude  and  philosophy.  He 
should  be  all  right,  he  would  say,  in  time 
for  the  hunting;  and  as  for  Dunstan's 
refusing  invitations  to  the  places  in  the 
county  because  he  must  get  over  to  see 
him  at  least  every  other  day,  Sir  Wilfrid 
would  not  listen  to  it ;  he  should  only  be 
made  uncomfortable  by  anything  of  the 
kind.  During  the  first  few  days  after 
Esdaile's  accident  Dunstan  was  constantly 
at  Bury  House;  he  would  ride  over  from 
Bevis  in  the  morning,  and  remain  until 
evening  ;  and  he,  too,  made  a  most  favour- 
able impression  on  the  Misses  Sandilands. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Susan  to  Janet 
Monroe,  after  Captain  Dunstan  had  left  the 
house  on  the  third  day,  "  I  am  sure  we  are 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  our  acquaintances 
among  young  men ;  and  they  have  such  an 
ill  name  nowadays,  I  am  told,  for  every 
sort  of  bad  conduct  and  bad  manners.  It 
may  be  so,  and  if  it  is,  I'm  very  sorry  for 
it,  especially  as  they  must  all  have  mothers, 
or  aunts,  or  sisters ;  at  all  events,  some 
women  relatives  to  care  about  them,  and 
be  made  miserable  accordingly ;  but  as  for 
those  we  care  about,  I  can  only  say  I  don't 
believe  there  are  three  finer  or  better  young 
men  anywhere.  You  are  not  acquainted 
with  our  John,  my  dear  Janet,  and  more's 


the  pity;  only  that  it  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  come  for  you  both  when  you 
and  he  meet.  But  there  are  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  and  Captain  Dunstan :  could  any 
two  young  men  in  the  world  be  more  what 
they  ought  to  be  than  they  are  ?  I  am 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  Captain  Dunstan 
so  very  nice,  which  shows  how  very  wrong 
it  is  to  form  a  rash  judgment  of  anyone  ; 
for  I  had  quite  another  idea  of  him." 

"  Indeed  ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  You  see,  my  dear  Janet, 
when  one  comes  to  my  age,  and  has  known 
so  much  of  the  world,  and  seen  such  varie- 
ties of  character  as  one  must  see,  I  assure 
you,  in  many  years  of  school-keeping,  it  is 
wonderful  how  quick  one  is  at  observing 
indications ;  and  in  this  case  of  Captain 
Dunstan  I  observed  two.  One  was  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile  had  very  little  to  say  about 
his  friend  ;  and  as  he,  in  a  manner,  belongs 
to  the  neighbourhood  here,  it  would  have 
been  only  natural  for  Sir  Wilfrid  to  have 
said  a  good  deal ;  and  the  other  was  that 
you  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  him." 

Miss  Susan  paused ;  but  as  Janet  made 
no  remark,  she  resumed  the  even  flow  of 
her  speech : 

"  The  odd  circumstances  about  Bevis 
may  have  given  us  a  little  prejudice  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  we  did  think  Captain  Dunstan 
might  not  be  an  estimable  person,  and  that 
therefore  you,  out  of  very  proper  regard 
for  poor  Mrs.  Drummond,  did  not  speak  of 
him." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  have  given 
you  such  an  impression,"  said  Janet 
hastily,  "  and  very  glad  that  Captain 
Dunstan  has  removed  it." 

"  He  has  indeed,"  said  Miss  Susan,  with 
almost  solemn  emphasis.  "  He  is  an  ex- 
emplary young  man ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  poor  Mrs.  Drummond  had 
not  the  comfort  of  his  society  at  Bevis.  Just 
look  at  his  devoted  attention  to  Sir  Wilfrid, 
and  his  nice  respectful  ways  with  us." 

Julia  Carmichael  liked  Captain  Dunstan 
less  than  did  the  others ;  but  the  cause  of 
this  difference  may  have  been  that  she 
observed  him  not  only  as  himself,  but  also 
as,  in  some  sort,  the  rival  of  Robert  Thorn- 
ton. Doubtless  she  would  not  have  put  it 
in  those  words  to  herself,  for,  after  all, 
Robert  Thornton  had  won  her  beautiful 
cousin,  while  Edward  Dunstan  had  lost 
her ;  but  when  Dunstan  was  in  her  pre- 
sence Julia  was  constantly  comparing  the 
two,  and  always  to  the  advantage  of  Laura's 
husband.  The  easy  grace,  the  slightly 
sentimental  air,  the  slim  form  and  refined 
features   of    Edward   Dunstan,   were   not 
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without  attraction  for  Julia ;  but  she  would 
not  admit  that  even  in  looks  the  man  whom, 
her  cousin  had  loved  was  the  superior  of  the 
i:aan  whom  she  had  married. 

Julia  had  done  her  share  of  good  offices 
for  the  patient  with  good  will  and  clever- 
ness ;  she  was  naturally  handy,  and  quick 
of  perception,  and  so  possessed  of  two  of 
the  qualities  requisite  for  the  efficient 
tending  of  the  sick ;  and  the  bands  of 
friendship  between  herself  and  her  lover's 
friend  were  drawn  closer.  Julia  came 
to  understand  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  very 
thorongrhly  during  that  time  at  Bury  House, 
and  with  her  strong  regard  there  mingled, 
after  a  while,  a  great  deal  of  pity.  Why  ? 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile's  lot  was  surely  a 
bright  one,  as  brightness  is  allotted  in  this 
world,  even  though  he  had  just  at  pre- 
sent a  couple  of  bones  undergoing  repair, 
and  was  excluded  from  the  customary 
autumnal  pursuits  of  the  British  patri- 
cian. Day  by  day  the  liking  between 
these  two  grew,  while  Dunstan  never 
became  more  interesting  to  Julia,  or  more 
intimate  with  her,  than  during  the  first  few 
hours,  when  strangeness  was  overthrown 
by  the  emergencies  of  the  circumstances  ; 
and  the  pity,  which  had  been  of  very  swift 
growth  in  Julia's  heart,  increased  also. 

The  order  of  the  days — chill  now,  and 
shortening  towards  the  long  evenings  of 
the  doleful  English  winter — when  Sir 
Wilfrid  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  their  being  ordered,  was  this  :  in  the 
mornings  Dunstan  came,  or  some  other 
visitor  from  without ;  after  luncheon  the 
two  girls  sat  with  the  patient,  Julia  some- 
times reading  aloud,  while  Janet  drew, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  lay  on  a  couch  in  the 
window  fronting  the  twin  elms,  which 
were  daily  growing  bare  and  gaunt.  Janet 
had  drawn  the  group  of  ragged  trees 
with  the  rookery  in  their  branches  with 
great  fidelity;  and,  Sir  Wilfrid  having 
admired  the  production  with  zeal,  which, 
if  not  according  to  knowledge,  was  sincere 
and  gratifying,  she  was  now  engaged  in 
copying  it  for  him.  Those  were  pleasant 
hours;  for  the  patient  was  suffering  no 
longer,  and  each  of  them  marked  a  step 
towards  health — hours  which  the  three 
who  shared  them  were  destined,  for  far 
different  reasons,  never  to  forget,  although 
there  is  little  to  tell  of  the  manner  of  their 
falling  like  drops  into  the  ocean  of  time. 

"  Janet  would  not  be  a  bad  subject  for 
a  picture  herself,  as  she  sits  at  her  draw- 
ing-board," wrote  Julia  to  John  Sandi- 
lands,  in  the  joyful  letter  which  was  to 
tell  him  that  Sir  Wilfrid  was  almost  all 
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right  again.  "The  quiet  intentness  of 
her  expression,  and  the  steady  grace  of  her 
attitude  are  very  striking.  If  she  could 
take  her  own  likeness,  I  think  I  know 
someone  who  would  give  a  great  price 
for  it;  but  she  does  not  know  anything 
about  that.  How  much  you  would  admire 
her ;  though,  as  she  is  absolutely  unlike 
I  am  bound  to  believe  you  would 
fall  in  love  with  her.  How  much 
perfect  unworldliness  would  please 
!  And  combined  with  that,  her  readi- 
ness and  usefulness  are  so  remarkable. 
She  took  command  of  us  all,  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  was  hurt,  on  the  instant,  and 
everything  went  right ;  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  questioning  her  judgment  in 
things  practical,  but  all  her  ideas  and 
motives  are  quite  different  from  the  ideas 
and  motives  one  is  used  to.  Janet  never 
sees  a  halfway  in  anything;  you  would 
have  to  know  her,  to  be  present  at  our 
talks  here,  and  see  her  when  Sir  Wilfrid 
and  I  discuss  the  people  and  places  and 
the  world's  ways  with  which  he  and  I  are 
familiar,  and  of  which  she  knows  nothing 
at  all,  to  hear  her  questions,  and  her  re- 
marks. Everything  according  to  Janet 
must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  true  or 
false,  lofty  or  low ;  no  expediency,  no 
compromise,  no  deference  to  public  opinion 
has  any  chance  of  her  approval,  or  indeed 
her  comprehension.  Sir  Wilfrid  and  I 
steal  many  amused,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, guilty  looks  at  each  other,  when 
she,  bending  over  her  drawing,  with  intent 
eyes,  and  her  cheek  just  tinged  with 
the  colour  which  only  comes  when  she 
grows  earnest,  gives  utterance  to  some 
sentiment  or  opinion  which  would  pro- 
duce a  small  revolution  in  society,  as  if 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  self- 
evident,  and  the  guidance  of  life  accord- 
ing to  such  sentiments  and  opinions  were 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned.  You 
are  not  to  suppose  that  she  is  dogmatic, 
or  combative,  or  self-righteous,  or  aggres- 
sive, or  in  any  way  unamiable;  I  never 
knew  a  sweeter  human  being  ;  but  she  is 
more  all-of-a-piece  than  anybody  else,  and 
I  don't  think,  with  all  her  cleverness, 
Janet  ever  could  be  made  into  a  woman  of 
the  world,  even  of  the  best  kind,  the  wise 
and  well-conducted  kind,  whom,  goodness 
knows,  the  world  wants  badly.  She  is, 
for  instance,  tremendously  puzzled  by  my 
conduct,  and  the  people  at  Hunsford. 
She  does  not  like  to  condemn  me,  but  she 
thinks  it  wrong  that  I  have  not  told  my 
uncle  and  Lady  Rosa  about  our  engage- 
ment ;  I  cannot  make  her  understand  the 
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position,  because  she  could  not  realise  the 
weakness  of  my  uncle's  character,  the 
strength  of  her  ladyship's  temper,  and 
the  expediency  of  making  things  com- 
fortable for  the  colonel  so  long  as  I  can  do 
so.  I  can  see  that  she  gives  it  up,  puts 
the  matter  into  the  background  of  her 
mind,  and  I  have  to  leave  it  so.  In  her 
way  she  is  enthusiastic,  full  of  zeal  for 
human  rights,  and  the  great  causes  which 
I  do  not  now  understand,  and  could  never 
get  myself  up  to  caring  for.  Of  course  I 
am  very  sorry  for  the  poor,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  a  great  deal  more  money  to 
give  away  than  I  have  got,  and  I  hope, 
wherever  I  might  be,  I  should  try  to  be 
kind  to  people;  but  Janet's  are  entirely 
different  notions :  she  speaks  of  the  poor 
as  part-owners  of  all  that  is  possessed  by 
the  rich,  and  excludes  any  idea  either  of 
goodness  or  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  in  dealing  with  them.  You  should 
have  seen  Sir  WiKrid's  look  at  me  when 
she  spoke  of  the  tithe  of  all  we  possess 
being  the  '*  inheritance  "  of  the  poor,  and 
you  should  have  seen  her  look  at  him  on  his 
observing  that  the  poor  were  mostly  kept 
out  of  their  inheritance,  as  she  said — "  No 
precept  is  plainer  in  the  law  whereby  we 
must  all  be  judged.  Do  people  in  the  world 
think  then  that  there  is  the  right  to  take 
and  to  leave  among  those  precepts  ?  "  It 
is  a  pity  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  is  not  a  landed 
proprietor;  if  he  were,  I  fancy  the  poor 
in  his  neighbourhood  would  profit  by  his 
temporary  imprisonment  at  Bury  House. 
Janet  has  seen  little,  nothing  indeed,  of 
the  world,  but  she  has  read  a  great  deal, 
and  she  is  eagerly  interested  in  places  and 
people  of  the  most  outlandish  kind.  I 
was  rather  maliciously  amused,  remember- 
ing how  little  of  plantation  life  you  had 
induced  Sir  Wilfrid  to  examine,  to  observe 
his  ingenious  devices  to  wriggle  out  of  the 
fiubject  in  conversation  with  Janet.  He 
was  ready  enough  to  tell,  and  she  and  I 
were  both  delighted  to  hear,  all  about 
the  scenery  of  Ceylon,  about  the 
forests,  the  flowers,  the  animals,  and  the 
precious  stones  (she  admires  my  ring 
excessively)  ;  but  she  wanted  to  know  all 
about  the  native  population,  and  em- 
barrassed him  frightfully  by  assuming 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Coolie  labour 
question;  because  it  must  be  the  duty  of 
all  holders  of  property  to  understand 
every  matter  in  which  those  whom  they 
employ  are  concerned !  It  was  fine  to 
hear  Sir  Wilfrid  excusing  his  own  ignor- 
ance on  the  score  of  your  knowledge;  it 
is  frequently  fine  (and  you  may  be  sure  I 


appreciate  it)  to  hear  him  refer  to  you  as 
an  emporium  of  wisdom,  and  a  faultless 
standard  of  behaviour.  If  one  could  only 
be  both  learned  and  virtuous  by  proxy, 
this  might  do,  but  as  Janet  would  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  accept  either 
the  whipping-boy  or  his  converse,  she 
listens  gravely,  but  unconvinced,  and  in 
a  very  sweet  simple  manner,  by  her 
single-mindedness,  and  her  extraordinary 
thoroughness,  she  is  inspiring  Sir  Wilfrid 
with  a  loftier,  but  also  more  troublesome, 
ideal  of  his  place  and  meaning  in  the  world 
than  he  has  previously  had.  Whether  it 
will  last  is  another  matter ;  under  certain 
circumstances  I  should  say  it  would,  but 
— however,  not  even  to  you  have  I  a  right 
to  say  what  is  in  my  mind  just  now. 

"Captain  Dunstan  is  here  constantly; 
and  the  more  I  see  of  him  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  there  never  was  a  more 
perverse  turn  of  fate  than  that  which  hin- 
dered Laura's  marriage  with  him.  Never 
were  two  people  '  so  justly  formed  to  meet 
by  nature '  as  they;  unless  indeed  it  might 
be  Robert  Thornton  and  Janet  Monroe. 
Captain  Dunstan  and  I  do  not  get  on  very 
well  together  ;  I  suppose  he  does  not  like 
me  because  I  am  Laura's  cousin,  and  sus- 
pects, though  I  have  never  given  him  the 
faintest  indication  that  such  is  the  case, 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  circumstances 
hurtful  to  his  self-love  —  of  which  he 
possesses  a  large  share — and  I  suppose  I 
don't  like  him  because  he  is  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  man  I  love,  and  also  from 
the  two  men  whom  I  like  best — Laura's 
husband,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile.  I  must 
say,  dearest  John,  I  look  upon  the  good 
luck  which  gave  me  to  you  as  the  excep- 
tion proving  the  rule  that  the  right 
people  do  not  meet  in  this  world.  Cap- 
tain Dunstan  is  extremely  polite  to  me, 
but  he  never  has  anything  to  say  if  I 
happen  to  be  alone  when  he  comes  in, 
and  he  looked  unmistakably  pleased  when 
he  heard  that  I  am  to  leave  Bury  House 
on  next  Saturday.  He  will  be  easier  in 
his  mind,  he  thinks,  when  the  constant 
reminder  is  out  of  his  sight ;  but  it  will 
make  no  real  difference.  When  I  said 
there  never  were  two  people  so  much  alike 
as  Laura  and  Captain  Dunstan,  I  ought  to 
have  excepted  one  very  material  point — 
constancy  of  feeling.  I  believe  he  is  as 
much  in  love  with  her  as  ever  he  was,  and 
that  he  is  often  unable  to  care  about  his 
new  possessions  because  Laura  is  not  one 
of  them ;  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
Laura — also  in  the  midst  of  novelty,  and 
however  she  may  have  felt  at  the  time  when 
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she  threw  him  over — never  troubles  her 
pretty  head  about  him  now.  She  writes 
in  capital  spirits,  is  not  tired  of  the  yacht 
yet,  and  says  if  she  should  become  tired  of 
it,  her  husband  will  winter  at  Naples,  or 
Rome,  or  anywhere  she  likes.  These  people 
— Laura  and  Captain  Dunstan  and  their 
kind,  I  mean — amuse  me  with  their  careful 
provision  against  ennui.  What  a  good 
thing  it  is  that  neither  of  us  is  disposed  to 
the  mood,  and  that  we  shall  never  be  rich 
or  idle  enough  to  grow  it  in  ourselves  ! 

"  I  have  formed  another  young-lady 
friendship.  The  object  is  Miss  Ainslie, 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  civilian,  whom 
you  have  heard  of.  Sir  Wilfrid  tells  me, 
at  Ceylon.  Her  father  knew  my  uncle 
very  well,  in  India,  years  ago,  and  she 
has  been  here  several  times,  with  Mrs. 
Cathcart,  since  Sir  Wilfrid's  accident. 
She  is  an  odd  girl,  but  I  like  her  very 
much ;  and  if  Captain  Dunstan  would  but 
console  himself  with  her,  it  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  arrangement  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  it  is  quite  plain,  will 
not  long  endure  bachelorhood  at  Bevis 
with  equanimity.  I  am  like  Miss  Austen's 
Emma,  only  that  I  don't  want  to  have 
any  active  part  in  the  match-making 
which  occupies  my  thoughts.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  refrain  if  I  got  the 
chance  in  one  instance ;  but  that  is  the 
topic  I  have  forsworn  for  the  present." 

The  quiet  days,  which  were  to  be  so 
memorable,  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
readings,  the  talks,  the  evenings  when 
Janet  played  the  music  that  she  loved  and 
understood,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the 
others  was  learning  from  her  to  love  and 
understand,  would  soon  be  over.  Donstan 
was  full  of  anticipation  of  Sir  Wilfrid's 
return  to  Bevis  very  shortly,  and  of  the 
pleasant  doings  that  would  ensue.  He 
had  never  carried  out  his  intention  of 
making  any  formal  explanation  or  apology 
to  Miss  Munroe,  in  the  matter  of  his 
seeming  neglect  of  her  ;  the  circumstances 
of  their  meeting  had  superseded  all  that. 
It  was  not  until  many  days  had  elapsed 
after  Sir  Wilfrid's  accident,  and  when 
Danstan's  had  become  quite  a  familiar 
presence  at  Bury  House,  that  he  asked 
Miss  Monroe  whether  she  could  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  message  with  which 
she  had  entrusted  Mrs.  Manners  for  him. 

*'  The    parcel    was    sealed    with    Mrs. 


Drummond's  seal,"  said  Danstan,  "  and  it 
contained  nothing  but  a  small  key.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,"  was  the  disappointing  "reply 
of  Miss  Monroe.  *'  I  found  the  little  packet 
in  the  writing-desk  which  Mrs.  Drummond 
always  used,  and  which  she  gave  to  me. 
There  was  a  slip  of  paper  wrapped  round 
the  packet  with  my  name  upon  it,  the  en- 
closure was  addressed,  as  you  saw,  to  you." 

"  This  is  the  key,"  said  Dunstan,  putting 
it  into  Janet's  hand,  "  can  you  tell  me  to 
what  it  belongs  ?  I  have  tried  several 
drawers  and  boxes,  but  it  fits  none  of 
them  ;  and  indeed  there  are  keys  for  all 
the  things  of  the  kind  in  the  house." 

Janet  examined  the  key  and  returned  it 
to  him. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I  have  never  seen 
that  key,  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
which  it  would  be  likely  to  fit." 

"  Miss  Monroe,"  said  Dunstan,  hesi- 
tatingly, but  not  awkwardly,  "  I  am  sure 
you  were  in  Mrs.  Drummond's  confidence 
sufficiently  to  know  that  I  was  not  in  her 
confidence  at  all.  It  distresses  me  very 
much  to  feel  that  there  must  have  been 
something  in  her  mind  which  she  wished 
me  to  know,  that  there  is  some  wish  or 
intention  of  hers  unfulfilled — and  that  such 
is  the  case  is  evident  from  this."  He  put 
back  the  key  into  his  waistcoat-pocket. 
*'  I  shall  endeavour  in  every  possible  way 
to  discover  what  it  is,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  any  wish  of  hers  shall  be  carried 
out.  Will  you  help  me,  Miss  Monroe  ? 
Will  you  ransack  your  memory,  and  look 
over  papers,  and  in  every  way  try  to  enable 
me  to  do  the  only  thing  in  my  power  to 
honour  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Drummond  ?" 

Janet  did  not  answer  immediately,  and 
he  said  again : 

*'  Will  you  promise  me  this.  Miss 
Monroe,  for  the  sake  of  your  old  friend  ?  " 

Then  she  said,  slowly  and  with  down- 
cast eyes : 

"  I  will." 


On  Monday,  the  2n(l  of  December,  will  be  published  the 
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CHAPTEU  IX.      CAPTAIN  WINSTANLEY. 

Two  years  later,  and  Vixen  was  sitting 
with  the  same  faithful  Argus  nestling 
beside  her,  by  the  fireside  of  a  spacious 
Brighton  drawing-room. — a  large,  lofty, 
commonplace  room,  with  tall  windows 
faciDg  seawards.  Miss  McCroke  was  there 
too,  standing  at  one  of  the  windows  taking 
up  a  dropped  stitch  in  her  knitting,  while 
Mrs.  Tempest  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
the  expanse  of  Brussels  carpet,  stopping 
now  and  then  at  a  window  to  look  idly  out 
at  the  red  sunset  beyond  the  low-lying 
roofs  and  spars  of  Shoreham.  Those  two 
years  had  changed  Violet  Tempest  from  a 
slender  girl  to  a  nobly-formed  woman,  a 
woman  whom  a  sculptor  would  have  wor- 
shipped as  his  dream  of  perfection,  whom 
a  painter  would  have  reverenced  for  her 
glow  and  splendour  of  colouring,  but  about 
whose  beauty  the  common  run  of  mankind, 
and  more  especially  womankind,  had  not 
quite  made  up  their  minds.  The  pretty 
little  women  with  eighteen-inch  waists 
opined  that  Miss  Tempest  was  too  big. 

"  She's  very  handsome,  you  know,  and 
all  that,"  they  said  deprecatingly,  "  and 
her  figure  is  quite  splendid ;  but  she's  on 
such  a  very  large  scale.  She  ought  to  be 
painted  in  fresco,  you  know,  on  a  high 
cornice.  As  Autumn,  or  Plenty,  or  Ceres, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  carrying  a  cor- 
nucopia. But  in  a  drawing-room  she 
looks  so  very  massive." 

The  amber-haired  women — palpably  in- 
debted to  auricomous  fluids  for  the  colour 
of   their  tresses — objected    to  the   dark 
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burnished  gold  of  Violet  Tempest's  hair. 
There  was  too  much  red  in  the  gold, 
they  said,  and  a  colour  so  obviously  genuine 
was  very  unfashionable.  That  milk-white 
skin  of  hers,  too,  found  objectors,  on  the 
score  of  a  slight  powdering  of  freckles ; 
spots  which  the  kindly  sun  leaves  on  the 
fruit  he  best  looks.  In  fact,  there  were 
many  reservations  made  by  Miss  Tempest's 
pretended  admirers  when  they  summed  up 
her  good  looks,  but  when  she  rode  her  pretty 
bay  horse  along  the  King's  Road,  strangers 
turned  to  look  at  her  admiringly ;  when  she 
entered  a  crowded  room  she  threw  all  paler , 
beauties  in  the  shade.  The  cabbage-rose  is 
a  vulgar  flower  perhaps,  but  she  is  queen  of 
the  garden  notwithstanding. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed,  after  this, ' 
that  Vixen  was  a  giantess,  it  may  be  as ' 
well  to  state  that  her  height  was  five  feet 
six,  her  waist  twenty-two  inches  at  most, 
her  shoulders  broad  but  finely  sloping,  her 
arms   full   and   somewhat   muscular,    her 
hands  not  small,  but  ex;quisitely  tapering, 
her  foot  long  and  narrow,  her  instep  arched 
like  an  Arab's,  and   all  her   movements 
instinct   with    an    untutored    grace    and 
dignity.     She  held  her  head  higher  than  ' 
is  common  to  women,  and  on  that  score 
was  found  guilty  of  pride. 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  go  back  before 
Christmas,  Violet,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest,  con- 
tinuing a  discussion  that  had  been  dragging 
itself  slowly  along  for  the  last  half-hour. 

"  I  am  ready,  mamma,"  answered  Vixen, 
submissively.  "  It  will  break  our  hearts 
afresh  whenever  we  go  home,  but  I  suppose 
we  must  go  home  some  day." 

"Bat  you  would  like  to  see  the  dear 
old  house  again,  surely,  Violet  ?  " 

"Like  to  see  the  frame  without  the 
picture  ?     No,  no,  no,  mamma.     The  frame 
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"was  very  dear  while  the  picture  was  in  it 
— but — yes,"  cried  Vixen  passionately, 
"  I  should  like  to  go  back.  I  should  like 
to  see  papa's  grave,  and  carry  fresh  flowers 
there  every  day.  It  has  been  too  much 
neglected." 

"  Neglected,  Violet !  How  can  yon  say 
such  things  ?  When  Manotti's  bill  for  the 
monument  was  over  nine  hundred  pounds." 

•'  Oh  mamma,  there  is  more  love  in  a 
bunch  of  primroses,  that  my  own  hand 
gathers  and  carries  to  the  grave,  than  in 
all  the  marble  or  granite  in  Westminster 
Abbey." 

"  My  dear,  for  poor  people  wild  flowers 
are  very  »ice,  and  show  good  feeling — but 
the  rich  must  have  monuments.  There 
could  be  nothing  too  splendid  for  your 
dear  papa,"  added  the  widow  tearfully. 

She  was  always  tearful  when  she  spoke 
of  her  dear  Edward,  even  now,  though 
she  was  beginning  to  find  that  life  had 
some  savour  without  him. 

"  No,"  said  Vixen,  "  but  I  think  papa 
will  like  the  flowers  best." 

*'  Then  I  think,  Miss  McCroke,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Tempest,  "  we  will  go  back  at  the 
end  of  November.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
lose  the  season  here." 

Vixen  yawned  despondently. 

"  What  do  we  care  about  the  season, 
mamma  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Can  it  matter 
to  us  whether  there  are  two  or  three 
thousand  extra  people  in  the  place  ?  It 
only  makes  the  King's  Road  a  little  more 
uncomfortable." 

"My  dear  Violet,  at  your  age  gaiety 
is  good  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest. 

"  Yes,  and,  like  most  other  things  that 
are  good,  it's  very  disagreeable,"  retorted 
Vixen. 

"  And  now,  about  this  ball,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Tempest,  taking  up  a  dropped  stitch 
in  the  previous  argument;  "  I  really  think 
we  ought  to  go,  if  it  were  only  on  Violet's 
account.     Don't  you,  Maria  ?  " 

Mrs.  Tempest  always  called  her  governess 
Maria  when  she  was  anxious  to  conciliate 
her. 

"Violet  is  old  enough  to  enter  society, 
certainly,"  said  Miss  McCroke,  with  some 
deliberation;  "but  whether  a  public 
ball -" 

"  If  it's  on  my  account,  mamma,  pray 
don't  think  of  going,"  protested  Vixen 
earnestly  ;  "  I  hate  the  idea  of  a  ball — I 
hate " 

"  Captain  Winstanley,"  announced 
Forbes,  in  the  dusky  end  of  the  drawing- 
room  by  the  door. 


"  He  has  saved  me  the  trouble  of  finish- 
ing my  sentence,"  muttered  Vixen. 

The  visitor  came  smiling  through  the 
dusk,  into  the  friendly  glow  of  the  fire. 
He  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Tempest  with 
the  air  of  an  old  friend,  went  over  to  the 
window  to  shake  hands  with  Miss  McCroke, 
and  then  came  back  to  Vixen,  who  gave 
him  a  limp  cold  hand,  with  an  indifference 
that  was  almost  insolent,  while  Argus 
lifted  his  head  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
carpet  and  saluted  him  with  a  suppressed 
growl.  Whether  this  arose  from  a  wise 
instinct  in  the  animal,  or  from  a  know- 
ledge that  his  mistress  disliked  the  gentle- 
man, would  be  too  nice  a  point  to  decide. 

"  I  was  that  moment  thinking  of  you, 
Captain  Winstanley,"  said  the  widow. 

"  An  honour  and  a  happiness  for  me," 
murmured  the  captain. 

Mrs.  Tempest  seated  herself  in  her  own 
particular  chair,  beside  which  was  her  own 
particular  table,  with  one  of  those  pretty 
tea  services  which  were  her  chief  delight — 
a  miniature  silver  tea-kettle  with  a  spirit- 
lamp,  a  cosy  little  ball- shaped  teapot,  cups 
anfl  saucers  of  old  Battersea. 

"  You'll  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?  "  she  said 
insinuatingly. 

"I  shall  be  delighted.  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  go  homo  and  write  verses,  or 
smart  paragraphs  for  the  comic  papers 
after  drinking  your  tea,  it  is  so  inspiring. 
Addison  ought  to  have  drunk  just  such  tea 
before  writing  one  of  his  Spectators,  but 
unfortunately  his  muse  required  old  port." 

"  If  The  Spectator  came  out  nowadays 
I'^n  afraid  we  should  think  it  stupid," 
suggested  Mrs.  Tempest. 

"  Simply  because  the  slipshod  writers 
of  the  present  day  have  spoiled  our  taste 
for  fine  English,"  interjected  Miss  McCroke 
severely. 

"  Well,  I  fear  we  should  find  Addison 
a  little  thin,"  said  Captain  Winstanley  ; 
"  I  can't  imagine  London  society  existing 
for  a  week  on  such  literary  pabulum  as 
The  Vision  of  Mirza.  We  want  something 
stronger  than  that.  A  little  scandal  about 
our  neighbours,  a  racy  article  on  field 
sports,  some  sharpish  hits  at  the  City,  and 
one  of  Addison's  papers  on  hoods,  or 
breast-knots,  patches  or  powder,  thrown 
in  by  way  of  padding.  Our  dear  Joseph  is 
too  purely  literary  for  the  present  age." 

"  What  monsters  newspapers  have 
grown,"  remarked  Mrs.  Tempest.  "  It's 
almost  impossible  to  get  through  them." 

"Not  if  you  read  anything  else,"  an- 
swered the  captain.  "  The  majority  do  not." 
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"  "We  were  talking  about  the  ball  just 
as  you  came  in,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest.  "  I 
really  think  Vixen  ought  to  go." 

"  I  am  sure  she  ought,"  said  the  captain. 

Vixen  sat  looking  at  the  fire  and  patting 
Argus.  She  did  not  favour  the  captain 
with  so  much  as  a  glance ;  and  yet  he  was 
a  man  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  women 
were  apt  to  dwell  favourably.  He  was  not 
essentially  handsome.  The  most  attractive 
men  rarely  are.  He  was  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  waist  as  small  as  a  woman's,  small 
hands,  small  feet — a  general  delicacy  of 
mould  that  was  accounted  thoroughbred. 
He  had  a  long  nose,  a  darkly  pale  com- 
plexion, keen  grey  eyes  under  dark  brows, 
dark  hair,  cropped  close  to  his  small  head ; 
thin  lips,  white  teeth,  a  neat  black  mou- 
stache, and  a  strictly  military  appearance, 
though  he  had  sold  out  of  a  crack  regi- 
ment three  years  ago,  and  was  now  a 
gentleman  at  large,  doing  nothing,  and 
living  in  a  gentleman-like  manner  on  a 
very  small  income.  He  was  not  in  debt, 
and  was  altogether  respectable.  Nothing 
could  be  said  against  him,  unless  it  were 
some  dark  hint  of  a  gambling  transaction, 
some  vague  whisper  about  the  mysterious 
appearance  of  a  king  at  ecarte — the  kind  of 
rumour  which  is  apt  to  pursue  a  man  who, 
like Balwer's Dudley  Smooth,  always  wins. 

Despite  these  vague  slanders,  which  are 
generally  baseless — the  mere  expression 
of  society's  floating  malice,  the  scum  of 
ill-nature  on  the  world's  waves — Captain 
Winstanley  was  a  universal  favourite.  He 
went  everywhere,  and  was  liked  where- 
ever  he  went.  He  was  very  clever,  gifted 
with  that  adaptability  and  handiness  which 
is,  of  all  cleverness,  most  valuable  in  polite 
society.  Of  him,  as  of  Goldsmith,  it  might 
be  said  that  he  touched  nothing  he  did  not 
adorn.  True,  that  the  things  he  touched 
were  for  the  most  part  small  things ;  but 
they  were  things  that  kept  him  before  the 
eye  of  society,  and  found  favour  in  that  eye. 

He  was  a  good  horseman,  a  good  oars- 
man, a  good  swimmer,  a  good  cricketer. 
He  played  and  sang;  he  was  a  first-rate 
amateur  actor;  he  was  great  at  billiards 
and  all  games  of  skill ;  he  could  talk  any 
language  society  wanted  him  to  talk — 
society  not  requiring  a  man  to  excel  in 
Coptic  or  Chinese,  or  calling  upon  him 
suddenly  for  Japanese  or  Persian;  he 
dressed  with  perfect  taste,  and  without 
the  slightest  pretence  of  dandyism;  he 
could  write  a  first-rate  letter,  and  caricature 
his  dearest  friends  of  last  year  in  pen  and 
ink  for  the  entertainment  of  his  dearest 


friends  of  this  year ;  he  was  known  to  have 
contributed  occasionally  to  fashionable 
periodicals,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a 
reserve  of  wit  and  satire  which  would 
quite  have  annihilated  the  hack  writers  of 
the  day,  had  he  cared  to  devote  himself  to 
literature. 

Mrs.  Tempest  and  her  daughter  had 
met  the  captain  early  in  the  previous 
spring  among  Swiss  mountains.  He  knew 
some  of  Mrs.  Tempest's  Hampshire  friends, 
and  with  no  other  credentials  had  contrived 
to  win  her  friendship.  Vixen  took  it  into 
her  obstinate  young  head  to  detest  him. 
Bat  then,  Vixen  at  seventeen  and  a  half 
was  full  of  ridiculous  dislikes  and  irra- 
tional caprices.  Mrs.  Tempest,  in  her 
lonely  and  somewhat  depressed  condition, 
considered  the  captain  a  particularly 
useful  acquaintance.  Miss  McCroke  was 
dubious,  but  finding  any  expression  of  her 
doubts  ungraciously  received,  took;  the 
safer  line  of  silence. 

The  ball  in  question  was  a  charity  ball 
at  the  Pavilion,  a  perfectly  unobjectionable 
ball.  The  list  of  patronesses  bristled  with 
noble  names.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
said  against  Vixen's  appearance  there, 
except  Miss  McCroke's  objection,  that 
Squire  Tempest's  daughter  and  heiress 
ought  not  to  make  her  debut  in  society  at 
any  public  ball  whatever.  But  Mrs. 
Tempest  had  set  her  heart  upon  Vixen's 
going  to  the  ball ;  or,  in  other  words,  she 
had  set  her  heart  upon  going  herself.  On 
her  way  through  Paris  in  September  she 
had  gone  to  Worth's — out  of  curiosity, 
just  to  see  what  the  great  man's  salons 
were  like — and  there  she  had  been  tempted 
into  the  purchase  of  an  artistic  combination 
of  black  silk  and  jet,  velvet  and  passe- 
menterie. She  did  not  require  the  costume, 
but  the  thing  in  itself  was  so  beautiful 
that  she  could  not  help  buying  it.  And 
having  spent  a  hundred  guineas  upon  this 
masterpiece,  there  arose  in  her  mind  a 
natural  craving  to  exhibit  it ;  to  feel  that 
she  was  being  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
best-dressed  women  in  the  crowded  room  ; 
to  know  that  women  were  whispering  to 
each  other  significantly,  "Worth,"  as  the 
velvet  and  silk  and  passementerie  com- 
bination swept  by  them. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  discussion, 
and  it  was  ultimately  settled  that  Vixen 
should  go  to  the  ball.  She  had  no  positive 
objection.  She  would  have  liked  the  idea 
of  the  ball  well  enough  perhaps,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Captain  Winstanley.  It  was 
his  advocacy  that  made  the  subject  odious. 
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"How  very  mdely  you  behaved  to 
Captain  Wiustanley,  Violet,"  said  Mrs. 
Tempest,  when  her  visitor  had  departed. 

"Did  I,  mamma?"  enquired  Vixen, 
listlessly.  "  I  thought  I  was  extraordinarily 
civil.  If  you  knew  how  I  should  have  hked 
to  behave  to  him  you  would  think  so  too." 

"I  cannot  imagine  why  you  are  so 
prejudiced  against  him,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Tempest  fretfully. 

"It  is  not  prejudice,  mamma,  but  in- 
stinct, like  Argus's.  That  man  is  destined 
to  do  us  some  great  wrong,  if  we  do  not 
escape  out  of  his  clutches." 

"  It  is  shameful  of  you  to  say  such 
things,"  cried  the  widow,  pale  with  anger. 
"  What  have  you  to  say  against  him  ? 
What  fault  can  you  find  with  him  ?  You 
cannot  deny  that  he  is  most  gentlemanlike." 

"No,  mamma;  he  is  a  little  too  gen- 
tlemanlike. He  makes  a  trade  of  his 
gentlemanliness.  He  is  too  highly  polished 
for  me." 

"  You  prefer  a  rough  young  fellow,  like 
Roderick  Vawdrey,  who  talks  slang,  and 
smells  of  the  stables." 

"  I  prefer  anyone  who  is  good  and  true," 
retorted  Vixen.  "  Roderick  is  a  man,  and 
not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with 
your  fine  gentleman." 

"  I  admit  that  the  comparison  would  be 
vastly  to  his  disadvantage,"  said  the  widow. 
"  But  it's  time  to  dress  for  dinner." 

"And  we  are  to  dine  with  the  Mor- 
timers," yawned  Vixen.    "  What  a  bore  !  " 

This  young  lady  had  not  that  natural 
bent  for  society  which  is  symptomatic  of 
her  age.  The  wound  that  pierced  her 
young  heart  two  years  ago  had  not  healed 
so  completely,  that  she  could  find  pleasure 
in  inane  conversation  and  the  factitious 
liveliness  of  a  fashionable  dinner- table. 

CHAPTER  X.      "  IT   SHALL   BE   MEASURE    FOR 
MEASURE." 

The  night  of  the  ball  came,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  aversion  for  Captain  Wiu- 
stanley and  general  dislike  of  the  whole 
thing,  Violet  Tempest  began  the  evening 
by  enjoying  herself.  She  was  young  and 
energetic,  and  had  an  immense  reserve  of 
animal  spirits  after  her  two  years  of 
sadness  and  mourning.  She  danced  with 
the  partnei'S  her  friends  brought  her — 
some  of  the  most  eligible  men  in  the  room 
— and  was  full  of  life  and  gaiety  ;  yet  the 
festival  seemed  to  her  in  somewise  horrible 
all  the  time. 

"If  papa  could  know  that  we  are 
dancing  and  smiling  at  each  other,  as  if 


all  life  was  made  up  of  gladness,  when  he 
is  lying  in  his  cold  grave  !  "  thought  Vixen, 
after  joining  hands  with  her  mother  in  the 
ladies'  chain. 

The  widow  looked  as  if  she  had  never 
known  a  care.  She  was  conscious  that 
Worth's  chef-d'ceuvre  was  not  thrown 
away.  She  saw  herself  in  the  great 
mirrors  which  once  reflected  George  and 
his  lovely  Fitzherbert  in  their  days  of 
gladness — which  reflected  the  same  George 
later,  old,  and  sick,  and  weary. 

"  That  French  grande  dame  was  right," 
thought  Mrs.  Tempest,  "  who  said  le  noir 
est  si  flattant  pour  les  blondes." 

Black  was  flattering  for  Vixen's  ruddy 
hair  also.  Though  her  indifferent  eye 
rarely  glanced  at  the  mirrored  walls,  she 
had  never  looked  lovelier.  A  tall  graceful 
figure,  in  billowy  black  tulle,  wreathed 
with  white  chrysanthemums  ;  a  queen-like 
head,  with  a  red-gold  coronal ;  a  throat  like 
an  ivory  pillar,  spanned  with  a  broad  black 
ribbon,  fastened  with  a  diamond  clasp ; 
diamond  stars  in  her  ears,  and  an  arrow 
belt  of  diamonds  round  each  white  arm. 

"  How  many  waltzes  have  you  kept  for 
me  ? "  Captain  Winstanley  asked  pre- 
sently, coming  up  to  Vixen. 

"  I  have  not  kept  waltzes  for  anyone," 
she  answered  indifferently. 

"But  surely  you  were  under  a  promise  to 
keep  some  for  me|?  I  asked  you  a  week  ago." 

"  Did  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  promised 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"  Here  is  only  one  little  shabby  waltz 
left,"  said  the  captain,  looking  at  her  pro- 
gramme. "  May  I  put  my  name  down  for 
that  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,"  answered  Vixen  in- 
differently; and  then,  with  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  malice,  added,  "as  mamma 
does  not  dance  round  dances." 

She  was  standing  up  for  the  Lancers 
presently,  and  her  partner  had  just  led 
her  to  her  place,  when  she  saw  that  she 
had  her  mother  and  Captain  Winstanley 
again  for  her  vis-a-vis.  She  grew  sud- 
denly pale,  and  turned  away. 

"  Will  you  let  me  sit  this  out  ?  "  she  said. 
«  I  feel  awfully  ill." 

Her  partner  was  full  of  concern,  and 
carried  her  off  at  once  to  a  cooler  room. 

"  It  is  too  bad! "  she  muttered  to  herself. 
"  The  Lancers  !  To  go  romping  round 
with  a  lot  of  wild  young  men  and  women. 
It  is  as  bad  as  the  Queen  in  Hamlet." 

This  was  the  last  dance  before  supper. 
She  went  in  presently  with  her  attentive 
partner,  who  had  kept  by  her  side  devotedly 
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while  the  lively  scramble  to  good  old 
English  tunes  was  going  on  in  the 
dancing-room. 

"  Are  you  better  ?  "  he  asked  tenderly, 
fanning  her  with  her  big  black  fan,  painted 
with  pale-grey  cupids  and  white  chrysan- 
themums. "  The  room  is  abominably  hot." 

"  Thanks.  I'm  quite  well  now.  It  was 
only  a  momentary  faintness.  But  I  rather 
hate  the  Lancers,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think,  some- 
times, you  know,  with  a  nice  partner, 
they're  good  fun.  Only  one  can't  help 
treading  on  the  ladies'  trains,  and  they 
wind  themselves  round  one's  legs  like 
snakes.  I've  seen  fellows  come  awful 
croppers,  and  the  lady  who  has  done  it 
look  so  sweetly  unconcerned.  But  if  one 
tears  a  lace  flounce,  you  know,  they  look 
daggers.  It's  something  too  dreadfal  to 
feel  oneself  walking  into  honiton  at  ten 
guineas  a  yard,  and  the  more  one  tries  to 
extricate  oneself  the  more  harm  one  does." 

Vixen's  supper  was  the  merest  pretence. 
Her  mother  sat  opposite  her,  with  Captain 
Winstanley  still  in  attendance.  Vixen 
gave  them  one  look,  and  then  sat  like  an 
image  of  scorn.  Her  partner  could  not 
get  a  word  from  her,  and  when  he  offered 
her  the  fringed  end  of  a  cracker  bonbon, 
she  positively  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

"Please  don't,"  she  said.  "It's  too 
inane.  I  couldn't  possibly  pretend  to  be 
interested  in  the  motto." 

When  she  went  back  to  the  ball-room 
Captain  Winstanley  followed  her  and 
claimed  his  waltz.  The  band  was  just 
striking  up  the  latest  love- sick  German 
melody,  "  Weit  von  dir ! "  a  strain  of 
drawling  tenderness. 

"  You  had  better  go  and  secure  your 
supper,"  said  Vixen,  coldly. 

"I  despise  all  ball-suppers.  This  one 
most  particularly,  if  it  were  to  deprive  me 
of  my  waltz." 

Vixen  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  sub- 
mitted to  take  those  few  preliminary  steps 
which  are  like  the  strong  swimmer's 
shiverings  on  the  bank  ere  he  plunges  in 
the  stream.  And  then  she  was  whirling 
round  to  the  legato  strains,  "  Weit  von 
dir !  Weit  von  dir !  Wo  ist  mein  Leben's 
Lust  ? — Weit  von  dir — weit  von  dir  !" 

Captain  Winstanley's  waltzing  was 
simple  perfection.  It  was  not  the  Liverpool 
Lurch,  or  the  Scarborough  Scramble,  the 
Bermondsey  Bounce,  or  the  Whitechapel 
Woggle  ;  it  was  waltzing  pure  and  simple, 
unaffected,    graceful;  the    waltzing   of  a 


man  with  a  musical  ear,  and  an  athlete's 
mastery  of  the  art  of  motion.  Vixen 
hated  the  captain,  but  she  enjoyed  the 
waltz.  They  danced  till  the  last  bar  died 
away  in  a  tender  diminuendo. 

"You  look  pale,"  said  the  captain,  "let 
us  go  into  the  garden."  He  brought  her 
cloak  and  wrapped  it  round  her,  and  she 
took  his  offered  arm  without  a  word.  It 
was  one  of  those  rare  nights  in  late  October, 
when  the  wind  is  not  cold.  There  was 
hardly  the  flutter  of  a  leaf  in  the  Pavilion 
garden.  The  neighbouring  sea  made  the 
gentlest  music — a  melancholy  ebb  and  flow 
of  sound,  like  the  murmuring  of  some 
great  imprisoned  spirit. 

In  the  searching  light  of  day,  when  its 
adjacent  cab-stands  and  commonnesses  are 
visible,  and  its  gravelled  walks  are  peopled 
with  nursemaids  and  small  children,  the 
Pavilion  garden  can  hardly  be  called 
romantic.  But  by  this  tender  moonlight, 
in  this  cool  stillness  of  a  placid  autumn 
midnight,  even  the  Pavilion  garden  had 
its  air  of  romance  and  mystery.  And, 
after  all,  this  part  of  Brighton  has  a 
peculiar  charm  which  all  the  rest  of 
Brighton  lacks.  It  speaks  of  the  past,  it 
tells  its  story  of  the  dead.  They  were  not 
great  or  heroic,  perhaps,  those  departed 
figures,  whose  ghosts  haunt  us  in  the  red 
and  yellow  rooms,  and  in  the  stiff  town 
garden ;  but  they  had  their  histories.  They 
lived,  and  loved,  and  suffered;  and,  being 
dead  so  long,  come  back  to  us  in  the  softened 
light  of  vanished  days,  and  take  hold  of 
our  fancy  with  their  quaint  garments  and 
antique  head-gear,  their  powder,  and  court- 
swords,  and  diamond  shoe-buckles,  and 
little  loves  and  little  sorrows. 

Vixen  walked  slowly  along  the  shining 
gravel-path,  with  her  black  and  gold  mantle 
folded  round  her,  looking  altogether 
statuesque  and  unapproachable.  They 
took  one  turn  in  absolute  silence,  and  then 
Captain  Winstanley,  who  was  not  inclined 
to  beat  about  the  bush  when  he  had  some- 
thing particular  to  say,  and  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  saying  it,  broke  the  spell. 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time,  in  an 
acquaintance  of  more  than  six  ruonths, 
that  he  had  ever  found  himself  alone  with 
Violet  Tempest,  without  hazard  of  im- 
mediate interruption. 

"  Miss  Tempest,"  he  began,  with  a  firm- 
ness of  tone  that  startled  her,  "  I  want  to 
know  why  you  are  so  unkind  to  me  ?  " 

"I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by 
unkindness.  I  hope  I  have  never  said 
anything  uncivil  ?  " 
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"No;  bat  yon  have  let  me  see  very 
plainly  that  you  dislike  me." 

"I  am  sorry  nature  has  given  me  an 
unpleasantly  candid  disposition." 

Those  keen  grey  eyes  of  the  captaia's 
■were  ■wat<jhing  her  intently.  An  angry 
look  shot  at  her  from  under  the  straight 
dark  brows — swift  as  an  arrow. 

"  You  admit  then  that  you  do  not  like 
me  ?  "  he  said. 

Vixen  paused  before  replying.  The 
position  was  embarrassing. 

"  I  suppose  if  I  were  ladylike  and  proper, 
I  should  protest  that  I  like  yon  immensely ; 
that  there  is  no  one  in  the  world,  my 
mother  excepted,  whom  I  like  better.  Bat 
I  never  was  particularly  proper  or  polite, 
Captain  Winstanley,  and  I  must  confess 
there  are  very  few  people  I  do  like, 
and " 

"  And  I  am  not  one  of  them,"  said  the 
captain. 

"You  have  finished  my  sentence  for 
me. 

*'  That  is  hard  upon  me — no,  Violet,  you 
can  never  know  how  hard.  Why  should 
you  dislike  me  ?  You  are  the  first  woman 
who  ever  told  me  so  "  (flashing  with  an 
indignant  recollection  of  all  his  victories). 
"  I  have  done  nothing  to  offend  you.  I  have 
not  been  obtrusive.  I  have  worshipped 
at  a  distance — but  the  Persian's  homage 
of  the  sun  is  not  more  reverent " 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  talk  about  the  Persians 
and  the  sun,"  cried  Violet.  "I  am  not 
worthy  that  you  should  be  so  concerned 
about  my  likes  and  dislikes.  Please  think 
of  me  as  an  untaught,  inexperienced  girl. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  a  spoiled  child.  You 
don't  know  how  my  dearest  father  spoiled 
me.  It  is  no  wonder  I  am  rude.  Re- 
member this,  and  forgive  me  if  I  am  too 
truthful." 

"You  are  all  that  is  lovely,"  he  ex- 
claimed passionately,  stung  by  her  scornand 
fired  by  her  beauty,  almost  beside  himself 
as  they  stood  there  in  the  magical  moon- 
light— for  once  in  his  life  forgetting  to 
calculate  every  move  on  life's  chessboard 
beforehand.  "  You  are  too  lovely  for  me. 
From  the  very  first,  in  Switzerland,  when 

I  was  so  happy no,  I  will  not  tell  you. 

I  will  not  lay  down  my  heart  to  be  trampled 
under  your  feet," 

"  Don't,"  cried  Vixen,  transfixing  him 
with  the  angry  fire  of  her  eyes,  "  for  I'm 
afraid  I  should  trample  on  it.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  gentle  creatures  who  go  out 
of  their  way  to  avoid  treading  on  worms — 
or  other  reptiles." 


"  You  are  as  cruel  as  you  are  lovely,"  he 
said,  "  and  your  cruelty  is  sweeter  than 
another  woman's  kindness.  Violet,  I  laugh 
at  your  dislike.  Yes,  such  aversion  as 
that  is  often  the  beginning  of  closest  liking. 
I  will  not  be  disheartened.  I  will  not  be 
put  off  by  your  scornful  candour.  What  if 
I  were  to  tell  yoa  that  you  are  the  only 
woman  I  ever  loved  ?  " 

"Pray  do  not.  It  would  transform 
passive  dislike  into  active  hatred.  I  should 
be  sorry  for  that,  because,"  looking  at  him 
deliberately,  with  a  slow  scorn,  "  I  think 
mamma  likes  you." 

"She  has  honoured  me  with  her  confi- 
dence, and  I  hope  I  shall  not  prove  un- 
worthy of  the  trust.  I  rarely  fail  to  repay 
any  benefit  that  is  bestowed  upon  me." 

"  October  nights  are  treacherous,"  said 
Vixen,  drawing  her  cloak  closer  round  her. 
"I  think  we  had  better  go  back  to  tlie 
ball-room." 

She  was  shivering  a  little  with  agitated 
feeling,  in  spite  of  that  mantle  of  scorn  in 
which  she  had  wrapped  herself.  This  was 
the  first  man  who  had  ever  called  her 
lovely,  who  had  ever  talked  to  her  of  love 
with  manhood's  strong  passion. 

The  captain  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they 
went  back  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
yellow  dragons  and  scarlet  grifl&ns.  Another 
Lancer  scramble  was  in  full  progress,  to 
the  old-fashioned  jigging  tunes,  but  ^Mrs. 
Tempest  was  sitting  among  the  matrons  in 
a  corner  by  an  open  window. 

"  Are  we  ever  going  home  any  more, 
mamma  ?  "  enquired  Vixen. 

"  My  dear  Violet,  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  ever  so  long." 

"  Why  should  you  leave  so  early  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Captain  Winstanley.  "  There  are 
half-a-dozen  more  dances,  and  you  are 
engaged  for  them  all,  I  believe,  Miss 
Tempest." 

"  Then  I  will  show  mercy  to  my  partners 
by  going  away,"  said  Violet.  "  Are  all  balls 
as  long  as  this  ?  We  seem  to  have  been 
here  ages ;  I  expect  to  find  my  hair  grey 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  really  think  we  had  better  go,"  said 
Mrs.  Tempest,  in  her  undecided  way. 

She  was  a  person  who  never  quite  made 
up  her  mind  about  anything,  but  balanced 
every  question  gently,  letting  somebody 
else  turn  the  scale  for  her — her  maid,  her 
governess,  her  daughter  ;  she  was  always 
trying  to  have  her  own  way,  but  never 
quite  knew  what  her  own  way  wa.s,  and 
just  managed  things  skilfully  enough  to 
prevent  other  people  having  theirs. 
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"  If  yoa  are  determined,  I  ■will  see  you 
to  yoar  carriage,  and  then  the  ball  is  over 
for  me,"  said  the  captain  gallantly. 

He  offered  Mrs.  Tempest  his  arm,  and 
they  went  out  into  the  vestibule,  where 
the  captain  left  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  he  went  into  the  porch  to  hasten 
the  arrival  of  the  carriage. 

"Where  were  yon  and  Captain  Win- 
stanley  all  that  time,  Violet  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Tempest. 

"  In  the  garden." 

"  How  imprudent !  " 

"Indeed,  dear  mamma,  it  wasn't  cold." 

"But  you  were  out  there  so  long.  What 
could  you  find  to  talk  about  all  that  time  ?  " 

"  We  were  not  talking  all  the  time,  only 
enjoying  the  cool  air  and  the  moonlight." 

"  Mrs.  Tempest's  carriage  !  "  roared  one 
of  the  door-keepers,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
doing  that  the  carriage  had  appeared  so 
quickly. 

Captain  Winstanley  was  ready  to  hand 
them  to  their  brougham, 

"  Come  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  let  us  talk  over  the  ball," 
said  the  widow. 

"  With  infinite  pleasure." 

"  Shall  we  drop  you  at  your  house  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  thanks — no — my  lodgings 
are  so  close,  I'll  walk  home." 

He  went  back  for  his  overcoat,  and  then 
walked  slowly  away,  without  another  glance 
at  the  crowded  ball-room,  or  the  corridors 
where  ladies  who  were  waiting  for  their 
carriages  were  contriving  to  improve  the 
time  by  a  good  deal  of  quiet,  or  noisy, 
flirtation.  His  lodgings  were  on  the  Old 
Steine,  close  by.  But  he  did  not  go  home 
immediately.  There  are  times  in  a  man's 
life  when  four  walls  are  too  small  to  hold 
the  bigness  of  his  thoughts.  Captain  Win- 
stanley paced  the  Marine  Parade  for  half- 
an-hour  or  so  before  he  went  home. 

"  Va  pour  la  mere,"  he  said  to  himself, 
at  the  close  of  that  half -hour's  meditations  ; 
"  she  is  really  very  nice,  and  the  position 
altogether  advantageous,  perhaps  as  much 
as  one  has  the  right  to  expect  in  the  general 
decadence  of  things.  But,  good  heavens, 
how  lovely  that  girl  is  !  She  is  the  first 
woman  who  ever  looked  me  in  the  face  and 
told  me  she  disliked  me  ;  the  first  woman 
who  ever  gave  me  contemptuous  looks  and 
scornful  words.  And  yet — for  that  very 
reason  perhaps — I " 

The  dark  brows  contracted  over  the 
keen  eyes,  which  seemed  closer  than  usual 
to  the  hawk  nose. 

"  Look  to  yourself,  my  queen,  in  the  time 


to  come,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  his  baok  on 
the  silvery  sea  and  moonlight  sky.  "  You 
have  been  hard  to  me  and  I  will  be  hard 
to  you.     It  shall  be  measure  for  measure." 

SOPHIE  VON  LA  ROCHE. 


During  the  last  fifty  years  a  cui'ious 
change  has  come  over  the  position  of 
literary  women  iu  Germany.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  clever  women 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  as  well  in 
Berlin  as  in  Paris  or  in  London.  It  was 
expected  of  a  lady  of  position  that  she 
should  not  only  converse  well,  bat  also 
write  letters,  poems,  or  at  least  acrostics. 
The  typical  "hausfrau"  emerged  for  an 
interval  from  culinary  regions,  and  ap- 
peared at  "eesthetic  teas"  and  dramatic 
readings.  But  after  the  passing  enthu- 
siasm of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the 
Liberation  Wars,  she  took  fright  at  her 
own  temerity,  and  retired  into  an  obscu- 
rity still  deeper  than  before.  Hence  the 
anomedy,  that  while  the  Gorman  men  have 
taken  great  strides  forward,  their  women 
are  still  standing  in  the  kitchen,  whisking 
eggs  and  shredding  cabbage.  Custom  is 
the  tyrant  before  whom  the  German 
woman  bows  ;  though  it  cost  her  life,  she 
must  keep  to  what  is  "die  Mode."  It 
has  become  a  point  of  custom  and  etiquette 
in  Germany  that  a  woman  should  not  write. 
In  the  Recollections  of  a  German  woman 
who  determined  that  she  would  write 
(Fanny  Lewald)  we  may  read  the  diffi- 
culties and  troubles  which  in  consequence 
beset  her.  A  comparison  between  her  life 
and  that  of  Sophie  von  La  Roche  would 
be  a  very  curious  study,  and  possibly  might 
throw  some  light  upon  what  appears  to  us 
a  dark  and  subtle  problem. 

The  literary  heroine  of  a  century  ago 
found  perfect  harmony  between  her  life 
and  work,  and  was,  from  her  childhood, 
surrounded  by  culture  and  by  adulation. 
The  family  of  VonGutermann  held  its  place 
among  the  aristocracy  of  Augsburg ;  the 
eldest  daughter,  Sophie,  was  born  on  De- 
cember 6, 1731,  and  passed  her  early  years 
in  a  rare  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
learning.  When  she  was  about  fourteen, 
a  young  Italian  physician  named  Bianconi 
settled  in  the  town,  and  became  a  frequent 
visitor.  He  interested  himself  in  Sophie's 
studies,  teaching  her  Italian  and  Greek, 
and  studying  with  her  not  only  the  poetry 
of  his  native  country,  but  also  its  his- 
tory, antiquities,  and  art.      Bianconi  also 
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insisted  on  the  careful  cultivation  of  her 
voice,  and  superintended  her  singing 
lessons.  Sophie,  by  her  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, amply  repaid  all  the  care  thus 
lavished  upon  her,  and,  as  tutor,  Bianconi 
might  well  be  satisfied.  But  he,  after 
awhile,  changed  his  attitude  to  that  of  a 
lover,  and  was  no  longer  content  with 
gratitude.  At  seventeen  Sophie  became 
formally  engaged  to  Bianconi,  but  owing 
to  the  sudden  death  of  her  mother,  the 
marriage  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
Bianconi  took  Von  Gutermann  with  him 
on  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  was  absent 
for  some  months.  Upon  his  return  he 
received  the  appointment  of  court  physi- 
cian to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  urged 
that  arrangements  should  at  once  be  made 
for  the  wedding.  The  usual  business 
details  had  to  bo  entered  into,  and  Bian- 
coni, as  a  Catholic,  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  religious  education  of  his 
daughters,  as  well  as  sons,  should  be  in 
that  faith.  Von  Gutermann  offered  vigorous 
opposition ;  he  was  a  good  Protestant,  and, 
beyond  that,  a  man  obstinately  tenacious 
of  his  own  views.  Finding  that  Bianconi 
did  not  at  once  yield,  he  declared  the 
engagement  at  an  end.  Summoning 
Sophie  to  his  presence,  in  a  stormy  scene 
he  bade  her  give  up  Bianconi.  Her  mother 
was  no  longer  there  to  mediate  or  to  advise. 
Sophie,  though  passionately  devoted  to 
Bianconi,  resisted  all  his  entreaties  for  a 
private  marriage,  and  submitted  to  her 
father's  decree.  From  that  day,  with  a 
fanaticism  of  love,  she  sacrificed  every  pur- 
suit which  she  had  followed  with  Bianconi ; 
henceforth  no  one  should  delight  in  her 
voice  or  her  many  gifts ;  her  learning 
and  accomplishmentfl  became  a  forgotten 
legend. 

Sophie  continued  to  take  charge  of  her 
father's  house,  and  of  the  younger  children, 
nntil  her  obedient  self-defiial  received  its 
reward  in  the  arrival  of  a  stepmother. 
Leaving  the  house  in  which  she  had  now 
become  superfluous,  Sophie  went  to  Bibe- 
rach,  and  spent  some  months  in  the  house 
of  Pastor  Wieland.  Hither  came,  after 
his  first  term  at  Erfurt,  the  pastor's  only 
son,  Christoph  Martin  Wieland.  We  think 
of  the  portraits  of  the  poet,  with  his  huge 
wig,  his  pock-marked  face,  his  small  grey 
eyes,  and  cannot  readily  imagine  how 
different  he  appeared  to  Sophie :  enthu- 
siastic, humorous,  genial,  sentimental — 
just  seventeen.  He  attended  her  in  her 
country  walks,  shed  tears  with  her  over 
Klopstock's   "Messiah,"    and  fell  despe- 


rately in  love.  Sophie,  not  at  all  averse 
to  adoration,  and  pleased  by  the  vivacity, 
frankness,  and  intellectual  promise  of  the 
youth,  allowed  matters  to  drift  on  and  on, 
till  she  found  herself  engaged  to  him,  with 
the  warm  approval  of  his  parents. 

During  one  memorable  evening  walk, 
Wieland  spoke  with  strong  feeling  about 
the  dignity  and  destiny  of  the  human 
soul ;  with  tears  of  sympathy  Sophie 
entreated  him  to  write  down  the  thoughts 
which  he  had  expressed.  The  result  was 
a  didactic  poem,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  entitled,  "  The  essence  of  things ;  or, 
the  most  perfect  world."  Sophie  hence- 
forth prided  herself  on  the  first  discovery 
that  her  lover  was  a  poet.  But  the  stem 
realities  of  actual  life  broke  in  upon  this 
country  idyll.  Sophie  was  peremptorily 
recalled  home  from  an  entanglement  with 
a  nameless,  penniless  student.  She  found 
it  impossible  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 
new  conditions  at  home,  or  to  accept  offers 
of  marriage  which  her  father  pressed  upon 
her.  Returning  again  to  Biberach,  change 
awaited  her  there  also.  Wieland's  mother 
had  become  jealous  of  his  devotion  to 
Sophie,  and  her  attachment  had  turned 
into  dislike.  Wieland  himself  spent  only 
a  few  days  at  the  parsonage  on  his  way  to 
Zurich  to  visit  Bodmer.  From  thence  his 
letters  came  at  rare  intervals.  Sophie, 
with  creditable  spirit,  wrote  to  release  the 
erratic  youth  from  an  engagement  which 
appeared  to  have  become  a  burden,  and 
returned  to  Augsburg.  The  parental  cry 
still  was,  "You  must  marry."  When, 
therefore,  Herr  von  La  Roche,  a  clever, 
cultivated  man  of  the  world,  eligible  in  all 
respects,  sought  the  hand  of  Sophie,  he 
was  passively  accepted  by  her.  Von 
Gutermann  thought  it  advisable  to  ignore 
his  Catholicism,  and  this  time  the  marriage 
settlements  were  signed  without  any  ar- 
rangements concerning  the  souls  of  his 
prospective  grandchildren,  Sophie  re- 
vealed to  La  Roche  her  past  heartaches  ; 
and  although  she  could  not  give  him  pas- 
sionate love,  he  expressed,  twenty  years 
later,  his  entire  satisfaction  in  her  un- 
changing and  considerate  regard. 

In  the  meantime,  Wieland  had  been 
wandering  about  Switzerland,  and  Sophie's 
letter  of  renunciation  only  reached  him  at 
the  same  time  with  the  news  of  her  mar- 
riage. He  dashed  her  portrait  to  the 
ground,  and  indulged  in  much  poetic 
frenzy.  When  he  had  picked  up  the  pieces 
and  recovered  his  temper,  he  penned  to  her 
a  long  and  gushing  epistle,  expressing  his 
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stroBg  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
Herr  von  La  Roclie.  The  latter  replied 
in  courtly  terms  of  interest  in  the  man 
who  so  admired  his  Sophie.  Wieland's 
lengthy  answer  is  quite  a  curiosity  of 
character  and  of  manners. 

Von  La  Roche  was  much  occupied  in 
Electoral  affairs  atMayence,  and  had,  more- 
over, the  charge  of  large  estates  belonging 
to  Count  Stadion.  A  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
house  of  the  count  was  placed  at  Sophie's 
disposal,  and,  for  several  years  after  her  mar- 
riage, she  had  the  advantage  of  dining  daily 
in  company  with  a  brilliant  circle  of  men, 
distinguished  by  every  variety  of  attain- 
ment. She  also  availed  herself  of  her 
husband's  knowledge  of  English,  and  of 
the  library,  which  he  had  taken  with  him 
from  London.  In  1762,  Count  Stadion 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Warthausen,  not  far 
from  Biberach,  where  Von  La  Roche  and 
his  wife  remained  with  him  until  his  death 
in  1768,  By  his  will  he  appointed  Von  La 
Roche  to  the  magistracy  of  Bouigheim, 
which  brought  to  Sophie  a  life  of  com- 
parative solitude.  She  was  also  obliged 
to  send  her  three  children  away  for  their 
education.  Thus  entirely  alone,  she  fell 
into  a  pensive  mood,  which  expressed  itself 
partly  in  letters  to  friends,  and  partly  in 
the  imaginary  history  of  Fraiilein  von 
Sternheim.  When  the  adventures,  tears, 
rhapsodies  of  this  young  lady  came  to  an 
end,  Sophie  forwarded  the  manuscript  to 
her  still  faithful  correspondent,  Wieland. 
He  saw  it  through  the  press,  and  pub- 
lished it,  with  a  eulogistic  preface.  The 
story  is  well  written,  after  the  stilted 
manner  of  the  day,  mostly  in  letters  ;  the 
incidents  are  few,  the  tears,  embraces, 
ecstasies,  very  many.  Throughout  are 
reminiscences  of  Rousseau,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  "  Evelina,"  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  English  reader  to  appreciate 
any  little  originality  which  may  charac- 
terise it.  Goethe  reviewed  the  book  in  The 
Literary  Advertiser  in  1772,  and  it  went 
through  nine  editions. 

The  rise  of  Sophie's  literary  fame  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  appointment  of  Von 
La  Roche  as  chancellor,  and  their  removal 
to  Ehrenbreitstein.  They  occupied  a  large 
cheerful  house,  which  was  further  enlivened 
by  many  visitors  and  by  the  presence  of 
their  two  daughters.  The  spring  of  the 
year  1771  was  made  memorable  through- 
out Germany  by  its  exceeding  beauty. 
Herder,  Gleim,  the  brothers  Jacobi,  stayed 
at  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  wandered  in  delight 
through  the  beech  woods  which  clothe  the 


hills  and  valleys  running  inland  from  the 
Rhine ;  where  unceasingly  the  nightin- 
gales kept  up  their  jubilant  song ;  the 
lilies,  hiding  under  grass  and  bush,  made 
the  air  heavy  with  their  fragrance ;  and 
the  big  May-beetles  blundered  importu- 
nately around  ;  while  the  distant  villages, 
red-roofed  and  blossom-strewn,  looked 
like  nosegays  dropped  by  some  aerial 
passer-by.  Into  this  little  paradise  came 
Wieland  also.  P.  H.  Jacobi  describes  the 
extraordinary  scene  of  his  arrival,  and  in 
order  fully  to  appreciate  it,  we  must  glance 
at  his  life  during  the  past  ten  years.  We 
left  him  talking  philosophy  and  criticism 
with  Bodmer,  and  flirting  with  the  Zurich 
ladies.  He  was  introduced  at  Berne  to 
Mademoiselle  Julie  Bondeli,  the  Swiss 
Aspasia,  and  the  friend  of  Rousseau. 
Julie,  at  the  first  interview,  was  struck  by 
the  naive  self-conceit  of  the  young  man. 
She  summoned  all  her  learning  and  vivacity 
to  set  him  down.  Wieland,  under  the  new 
and  irritating  sensation  of  having  appeared 
at  a  disadvantage,  spoke  of  her  as  a  terrible 
woman  who  bored  him  for  two  hours, 
during  which  she  talked  of  Plato,  Pliny, 
Cicero,  Leibnitz,  Pfaff,  Aristotle,  Locke, 
triangles,  right  angles,  parallelograms,  and 
so  forth.  "  There  is  not  a  girl  in  the  Ober- 
land  I  should  not  prefer  to  this  learned 
Bondeli — hurrah  for  the  stupid  women  !  " 
Nevertheless  two  more  visits  completed 
the  enslavement  of  the  versatile  genius. 
"  Tell  me,"  said  Julie,  looking  him  through 
and  through  with  her  keen  eyes,  "  will  it 
be  possible  for  you  ever  to  love  anyone 
else  but  me  ?  " 

Wieland  at  first  protested  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  but  with  his  usual  naivete, 
added,  that  if  ever  he  met  with  a  woman 
more  beautiful  (Julie  was  not  handsome) 
than  herself,  entirely  virtuous,  and  entirely 
unhappy — such  a  momentary  aberration 
might  occur. 

"Oh,"  replied  Julie  brightly,  "if  that 
be  all,  I  can  have  no  objection." 

But  from  that  hour  she  renounced 
Wieland  in  her  heart,  and  after  a  few 
months'  sentimental  correspondence,  re- 
nounced him  practically.  Wieland  left 
Berne  to  accept  a  small  office  at  Biberach. 
Here  the  image  of  his  "divine  Sophie" 
haunted  his  imagination.  He  knew 
Warthausen  was  close  at  hand ;  timidly 
he  wrote  for  permission  to  come.  Wieland 
was  welcomed  by  Von  La  Roche  and  his 
wife  and  children.  Thenceforth  the  Castle 
of  Warthausen  became  to  him  a  Parnassus. 

The  break  with  the  learned  Julie  had 
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been  precipitated  by  Wieland's  devotion  to 
Cateau,  the  handsome  sister  of  Fran  von  La 
Roche.  She  was  unhappily  married  to 
Hiller,  a  man  of  rough,  intemperate  habits, 
who  showed  Wieland  the  door  in  no  gentle 
fashion.  Cateau  became  a  widow;  Wieland 
characteristically  went  to  her  at  once  with 
muffled  congratulations.  An  outburst  of 
grief,  and  a  passionate  eulogy  on  the 
departed,  caused  Wieland  to  retreat  dis- 
comfited. But  he  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  for  the  second  time  saw  the  outside 
of  the  door,  in  no  amiable  mood.  Finally 
he  married,  in  1765,  a  very  plain  girl,  who 
made  an  excellent  housekeeper  and  mother, 
but  whom  none  of  his .  friends  could  en- 
dure. After  these  varied  experiences, 
Wieland  is  to  arrive  at  Ehrenbreitetein. 
P.  H.  Jacobi  writes': 

"  Shortly  after  we  heard  a  carriage 
drive  up  ;  we  looked  out  of  the  window  ; 
it  was  he  himself.  Herr  von  La  Roche 
ran  down  the  stairs  to  receive  him ;  I  im- 
patiently followed ;  we  received  our  friend 
in  the  doorway.  Wieland  was  moved — 
almost  overcome.  While  we  received  him, 
Frau  von  La  Roche  had  also  descended. 
Wieland  had  already  asked  for  her  with 
impatience ;  suddenly  he  perceived  her. 
I  saw  him  distinctly  start  back.  Then  he 
turned  half  round  with  tremulons  vehe- 
mence, threw  away  his  hat,  and  staggered 
forward  to  Sophie.  All  this  was  accom- 
panied by  such  strange  expression  in 
Wieland's  whole  person  and  manner,  that 
I  was  much  affected  by  it.  Sophie  came 
with  outspread  arms  toward  her  friend, 
but  he  seized  both  her  hands,  and  bent 
over,  concealing  his  face  in  them.  Sophie, 
with  a  heavenly  grace,  leant  towards  him, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  which  no  Clairon,  no 
Dubois  could  ever  imitate  :  '  Wieland — 
Wieland — oh  yes,  you  are  still,  always  my 
own  Wieland.'  Wieland,  roused  by  this 
touching  voice,  lifted  up  his  head  a  little, 
and  gazed  into  the  weeping  eyes  of 
his  friend,  then  dropped  it  slowly  upon 
her  arm.  None  present  could  restrain 
their  tears  ;  mine  flowed  down  my  cheeks, 
and  I  sobbed  aloud ;  I  was  so  moved  and 
excited,  that  to  this  day  I  know  not  how 
the  scene  ended,  and  we  all  again  reached 
the  drawing-room." 

This  touching  picture  from  real  life 
throws  some  light  upon  the  performances 
of  Fraiilein  von  Stemheim,  and  other 
heroines  of  the  epoch  of  sensibility.  We 
must  not  charge  the  novel-writers  of  that 
day  with  exaggeration ;  people  really  did 
make   themselves  as   ridiculous   as   they 


appear  in  the  writings  of  Wieland,  Lafon- 
taine,  and  Sophie  von  La  Roche.  But 
the  latter  never  lost  her  self-control,  emo- 
tion never  prevented  calculation,  every 
depth  of  grief  or  of  despair  had  to  be 
effectively  posed. 

It  was  in  the  following  year,  1772,  that 
Goethe  visited  the  La  Roche  family.  In 
his  Truth  and  Fiction,  he  recounts  his 
passing  attachment  to  Maiimiliane,  the 
eldest  daughter.  Frau  von  La  Roche  had 
had  some  experience  in  poets'  fancies. 
After  the  departure  of  Goethe  she  arranged 
for  the  bright  and  charming  girl  a  marriage 
of  the  most  prosaic  kind.  The  winter  saw 
the  young  bride  established  in  a  business 
street  in  Frankfort,  t^e  wife  of  Peter  Bren- 
tano,  and  stepmother  to  his  five  children. 
Among  her  earliest  visitors  were  Goethe  and 
his  mother,  through  whose  introductions  in 
Frankfort  Maximiliane  was  able  somewhat 
to  vary  the  dull  society  of  her  husband's 
friends.  Peter  Brentano  was  a  stingy 
and  exacting  man,  who  devoted  body  and 
soul  to  the  absorbing  object  of  gain.  In 
spite  of  outward  opulence,  Maximiliane's 
life  was  a  sadly  burdened  one,  and  to 
Goethe  the  sight  of  it  became  so  intoler- 
able that  he  ceased  to  visit  the  house. 
When,  a  year  or  two  later,  Frau  von  La 
Roche  married  her  second  daughter  upon 
the  same  worldly  principle,  Goethe's  mother 
wrote  an  indignant  account  of  it  to  the 
Princess  Amelia,  ending  thus  :  "  If  I  can 
make  anything  out  of  this  whole  affair,  may 
I  become  an  oyster ;  how  can  a  woman  like 
Frau  von  La  Roche,  with  more  than  an 
average  intellect,  having  wealth,  rank, 
position,  and  so  forth,  go  out  of  her  way 
to  make  both  her  daughters  unhappy,  and 
be  all  the  while  writing  her  '  Sternheims ' 
and  her  letters  of  advice  to  women  ! " 

Sophie  continued  her  literary  activities 
in  Jacobi's  Ibis,  from  which  periodical  a 
selection  was  published  called  Rosalie's 
Letters.  They  show  the  great  toleration 
exhibited  in  that  day  toward  all  epistolary 
effort.  In  Wieland's  New  German  Mer- 
cury she  wrote  several  tales,  and  edited 
a  periodical  called  Pomona,  which  was 
devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  education. 
One  volume  was  issued  with  a  portrait  of 
the  editor.  As  that  is  beyond  our  reach, 
let  us  look  at  the  pen-and-ink  sketch 
which  Goethe  left  on  record  : 

**  She  was  the  most  wonderful  woman, 
and  I  know  none  whom  I  could  compare 
with  her.  Tall  and  slight  in  figure,  she 
knew  how  to  preserve  even  to  her  latest 
years  a  certain  grace  of  form,  as  well  as  of 
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manner,  which  alternated  charmingly  be- 
tween the  aristocratic  bearing  of  a  noble 
lady  and  the  simple  dignity  of  a  citizen 
wife.  She  maintained  throughout  many 
years  a  uniform  style  of  dress.  The  small 
head,  with  its  delicate  features,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  simple  cap  with  long  wings, 
and  the  brown  or  grey  dress  gave  to  her 
presence  a  sense  of  dignity  and  repose. 
She  spoke  well,  and  always  knew  how,  by 
earnestness,  to  give  weight  to  what  she 
said.  Her  manner  was  precisely  the  same 
to  everybody.  Yet  all  this  does  not  ex- 
plain that  great  peculiarity  of  her  cha- 
racter which  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to 
define.  Although  she  appeared  to  be  in 
sympathy  everywhere,  nothing  ever  seemed 
to  influence  her  own  nature.  She  was 
always  gentle,  and  apparently  able  to  bear, 
without  suffering,  whatever  might  befall 
her.  She  accepted  and  returned  with  the 
same  equanimity  the  jests  of  her  husband, 
the  tenderness  of  her  friends,  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  children,  and  never  appeared 
affected  by  the  good  or  evil  that  was  in 
the  world,  or  by  the  feeble  or  the  excellent 
in  literature.  This  habit  of  mind  she  owed 
to  her  self-reliance,  which,  through  many 
sad  events,  she  retained  to  a  great  age  " 
(Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  vol.  ii.  p.  146). 

The  outward  position  of  Herr  von  La 
Roche  had  in  the  meantime  undergone 
a  change.  He  had  published  a  pam- 
phlet full  of  sarcasm  against  the  monastic 
orders,  thus  widening  the  breach  already 
existing  between  himself  and  the  Catholic 
Electoral  Court.  With  the  object  of 
further  injuring  the  position  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, a  sequel  was  published  still  more 
objectionable  than  the  pamphlet  itself. 
Although  the  name  of  its  writer  transpired, 
this  was  nevertheless  made  the  ground 
of  the  Chancellor's  removal  from  office. 
La  Roche  retired  on  his  philosophy  and 
his  small  pension  to  a  quiet  spot  near 
Mannheim.  But  his  wife's  fame  brought 
many  visitors,  and  also  invitations,  which 
she  accepted  on  all  hands,  and  became  the 
feted  celebrity  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 
The  young  ladies  who  read  Pomona 
trooped  everywhere  to  meet  her,  and  offer 
gushing  expressions  of  undying  obligation 
and  regard. 

In  1786  Frau  von  La  Roche  visited 
Paris,  where  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  various 
people  of  note.  Crossing  the  Channel,  she 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  London,  but  hardly 
appears  to  have  been  fortunate  in  her 
introductions.      The  first  sight  she  saw 


was  Bedlam;  the  first  dinner-party  she 
attended  was  at  the  house  of  Cagliostro, 
with  the  notorious  Lord  George  Gordon 
as  chief  guest.  Madame  La  Fite,  reader 
to  Queen  Charlotte,  invited  her  to  Windsor; 
the  German  and  the  French  authoresses, 
who  had  never  met  before,  welcomed  each 
other  with  such  expressions  of  devoted 
enthusiasm,  that  Miss  Burney  imagined 
them  to  have  been  life  -  long  friends. 
Turning  to  Miss  Burney,  Frau  von  La 
Roche  exclaimed  amid  tearful  embraces : 
"Miss  Borni !  L'auteurde  Cecile  ?  D'Eve- 
lina  ?  Non,  ce  n'est  pas  possible  !  Suis  je  si 
heureuse  ?  Oui,  je  le  vols  a  ses  yeux ! 
Ah,  que  de  bonheur,"  &c.  Miss  Barney 
also  describes  with  quiet  humour  a  second 
scene  in  which  Madame  La  Fite  enquires 
of  Sophie  concerning  her  past  history, 
saying,  "  Ma  chere  amie,  contez-nous  un 
peu."  Sophie  hesitates,  then  gazing  senti- 
mentally into  her  fan,  recounts  the  idyllic 
love  affair  and  subsequent  life-long  cor- 
respondence with  the  poet  Wieland.  At 
the  close  of  it  she  rose,  and  fixing  her 
eyes,  filled  with  tears,  upon  Miss  Barney's 
face,  holding  both  her  hands,  she  ex- 
claimed in  melting  accents,  "Miss  Borni, 
la  plus  chere,  la  plus  digne  des  Angloises  ! 
dites-moi — m'aimez-vous  ?  "  Miss  Burney 
complains  penitentially  of  her  own  hard- 
ness of  heart  in  being  unable  to  produce  a 
single  tear  upon  this  touching  occasion. 
"  Madame  La  Roche,"  she  writes,  "  had  I 
met  her  in  any  other  way,  might  have 
pleased  me  in  no  common  degree.  She  is 
now  bien  passee — no  doubt  fifty — has  a 
voice  of  touching  sweetness,  eyes  of  dove- 
like gentleness,  looks  supplicating  favour, 
and  an  air  and  demeanour  the  most 
tenderly  caressing.  I  can  suppose  she 
has  thought  herself  all  her  life  the  model 
of  the  favourite  heroine  of  her  own 
favourite  romance."* 

After  the  death  of  Herr  von  La  Roche, 
1788,  Sophie  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  her  life  mostly  at  Offenbach,  near  to 
Frankfort.  S  he  published  the  sentimental 
history  of  "Miss  Lony,"  and  continued 
to  write  industriously.  Such  effort  became 
increasingly  needful,  as  the  political  dis- 
turbances of  the  country  affected  her 
slender  income.  Maximiliane  Brentano 
died  in  1793,  and  of  her  numerous  family 
three  daughters  were  sent  to  Offenbach, 
that  their  accomplished  grandmother 
might    finish    their    education.      Among 


*  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  vol.  iii. 
p.  137. 
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them  was  Bettine,  who  has  given  ns 
charming  glimpses  of  this  poetic  home 
in  her  Correspondence,  and  especially  in 
that  delightful  volume  Der  Friihlings- 
kranz,  which  contains  early  letters  be- 
tween herself  and  her  brother,  Clemens 
Brentano.  The  latter  was  in  high  favour 
at  Offenbach,  despite  his  many  freaks  of 
imagination  and  of  behaviour.  "  Child 
of  my  Max,"  the  old  lady  would  exclaim, 
"  whence  is  it  you  get  all  this  wonderful 
nonsense  ?  "  Bettine  had  more  veneration 
for  her  grandmother  than  for  anyone  else. 
She  admired  her  dignity,  her  self-restraint, 
her  rigid  order,  all  probably  by  force  of 
contrast ;  she  loved  the  large  well- shaded 
garden  where  nothing  was  out  of  place, 
which  in  spring  was  strewn  and  scented 
with  the  flakes  of  acacia  blossom,  and  in 
autumn  was  coloured  by  the  purple  fruit 
and  reddening  leaves  of  luxuriant  vines, 
which  seemed  pervaded  always  with  poetry 
and  repose. 

The  faithful  Sophie  made  one  last  pil- 
grimage ;  it  was  to  Weimar,  once  more  to 
behold  "her  own  Wieland."  From  all 
accounts  of  this  visit  we  should  infer  that 
she  would  have  done  well  to  remain  at 
home.  Wieland  lived  intensely  in  the 
present,  Sophie  still  sentimentally  in  the 
past;  she  disapproved  of  all  his  later 
writings,  and  attributed  his  degeneracy 
to  the  loss  of  her  personal  influence.  With 
a  little  tact  these  differences  which  time 
had  wrought  might  have  been  smoothed 
over,  but  Sophie  had  no  tact.  This  great 
failing,  resulting  as  it  did  from  her  in- 
ability to  read  character,  and  so  accom- 
modate herself  to  others,  had  become  more 
apparent  in  her  later  years,  and  it  disturbed 
in  various  ways  the  harmony  of  her 
Weimar  visit.  Many  old  admirers  chan  ged 
their  tone  about  her,  but  the  cynical 
Merck  could  still  kindle  into  enthusiasm 
and  write :  "  She  is  the  embodiment  of 
womanly  grace  and  refinement,  and  were 
I  half  way  across  the  Elysian  fields  one 
sign  from  her  would  call  me  back." 

As  Sophie  von  La  Roche  entered  her 
seventy-sixth  year,  her  health  began  to 
fail,  and  after  a  brief  illness  she  died 
on  February  18th,  1807.  .In  many  German 
periodicals  appeared  appreciative  notices 
of  her  life  and  work.  It  is  extremely 
difiicult  for  us  fairly  to  estimate  the  value 
of  her  writings,  and  to  account  for  the 
sensation  which  they  produced  in  their 
day.  We  must  remember  that  when  she 
began  to  write  there  existed  no  German 
literature  of  the  lighter  kind.     If  we  put 


aside  the  works  of  Lessing  and  of  Herder, 
one  critical  word  is  all- sufficing  for  the 
rest — "  dull,  duller,  dullest."  Her  stories, 
therefore,  were  welcomed  with  delight. 
We  should  remember  also  that  education 
was  the  topic  of  the  day,  especially  among 
the  Swiss  savants ;  she  studied  their 
theories,  canght  their  tone,  and  wrote  for 
women,  not  only  what  mainly  established 
her  own  fame,  but  served  them  far  better 
than  did  the  sighs  and  tears  of  her  mournful 
heroines.  Had  Sophie  von  La  Roche  been 
less  artificial,  had  she  ever  been  content  to 
leave  off  posing,  she  might  have  ranked  as 
an  entirely  agreeable  woman ;  could  she 
have  written  naturally,  as  she  talked,  her 
fame  as  a  novelist  might  have  been  pre- 
served. Her  talent  remains  indisputable, 
butshe  was  wholly  deficient  in  naturalness — 
in  that  spontaneous  power,  that  bubbling 
life  and  humour  which  have  given  immor- 
tality to  the  rival  she  so  much  admired, 
the  "  digne  Miss  Borni." 


UNDER  THE   BOARD. 

I  AM  a  teacher  "  under  the  Board  " — the 
Board  par  excellence — the  School  Board 
for  London.  I  am  of  full  official  rank, 
trained  and  certificated.  I  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  experienced  too,  seeing  that 
I  have  a  dozen  good  reports  endorsed 
upon  my  parchment  by  various  of  her 
majesty's  inspectors ;  and  I  hold  the 
same  round  number  of  "  advanced  "  science 
certificates.  I  am  head-teacher  of  a  de- 
partment of  a  large  and  successful  school, 
and  altogether  am  quite  entitled  to  class 
myself  as  in  the  front  rank  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  I  gladly  record  that  I  have 
shared  in  that  material  improvement  of 
position  that  has  accrued  to  all  ranks  of 
the  profession,  as  a  necessary  result  of 
the  widely-extended  demand  for  teaching 
power,  to  which  the  energetic  action  of 
the  School  Boards  throughout  the  country 
gave  rise. 

AH  this  I  premise,  not  in  the  way  of 
trumpet-blowing,  but  to  show  that  per- 
sonally I  have  every  reason  to  be,  as  I  am, 
well  content ;  and  that  therefore,  in  any- 
thing I  may  have  to  say  in  the  way  of 
fault-finding,  I  am  in  no  way  actuated  by 
a  spirit  of  private  grievance  -  mongering. 
More  'ver,  what  I  have  just  said  as  to  my 
personal  position  and  qualifications  will 
bear  illustratively  upon  a  question  that, 
now  that  thousands  of  elementary  teachers 
are  paid  out  of  rate-raised  funds,  affects 
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the  general  public  as  well  as  teachers,  and 
those  who  administer  the  "  wage-fund " 
from  which  they  are  paid,  A  section  of 
the  Board,  many  of  those  who  are  or  have 
been  interested  in  the  work  of  voluntary 
schools,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  un- 
educated and  half-educated  people,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  qualifications  nowa- 
days demanded  from  a  teacher,  and  hold 
that  his  "  proper  place  "  is  in  the  "  follow- 
ing "  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and 
that  he  ought  to  consider  himself  passing 
rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,  "  with  house 
and  coals  in,"  and  be  ready  on  occasion  to 
take  a  turn  at  grave-digging,  or  bell-ring- 
ing, or  even,  if  need  be,  do  a  little  in  the 
way  of  boot  and  knife  cleaning — all  these 
go  to  make  up  a  party  whose  "  cry  "  is,  that 
the  Board  pay  their  teachers  too  highly. 
And  this  they  maintain  not  merely  on 
grounds  of  general  economy  and  unfair 
competition  with  voluntary  schools,  but 
also  on  the  ground  that  salaries  ranging 
up  to  the  wildly-extravagant  amount  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  are  calculated 
to  demoralise  teachers.  Such  till  recently 
unheard-of  salaries,  say  these  good  people, 
set  teachers  above  their  business,  cause 
them  to  think  themselves  "  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  and  induce  in  them  a  ten- 
dency to,  metaphorically,  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  kind  of  children  they  are 
chiefly  called  upon  to  teach — the  children 
of  the  poorer  and  poorest  classes. 

This  is  what  is  said;  though  speaking 
not  merely  from  a  tolerably  extensive 
experience,  but  also  from  a  comparing 
of  notes  with  others  well  qualified  to 
judge,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
what  is  really  meant  is,  that  under  the 
recent  advance  in  things  educational, 
the  position  of  the  teacher  has  become 
independent  to  a  degree  that  is  highly 
objectionable  to  the  vestry-minded  class  of 
persons,  from  whom  committees  of  school- 
managers  are  largely  drawn.  Though  vir- 
tually standing  in  the  relation  of  servant 
to  them,  the  teacher  is  generally  their 
superior  in  point  of  education ;  and  to 
put  him  into  a  position  to  maintain  some- 
thing like  a  social  equality  with  them  also, 
they  regard  as  insult  and  injury  to  them, 
and  an  outrage  and  danger  to  society  and 
the  social  constitution  at  large. 

Let  us  see  how  this  question  of  the 
rate  of  payment  to  elementary  school 
teachers  really  stands. 

Taking  into  account  assistant  as  well 
as  head  teachers,  and  voluntary  as  well 
as   Board    School,    the    average    income 


of  fully- qualified  teachers  is  still  under 
a  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The 
Board  average  taken  alone  would  run 
higher,  and  it  is  also  the  Board  which 
furnishes  the  exfcremer  cases  in  point, 
against  which  the  oppositionists  more 
particularly  take  up  their  parable.  As 
the  amounts  to  be  spoken  of  are  not  of 
salaries  paid  to,  but  of  total  incomes  earned 
by,  teachers,  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  be 
desirable  to  explain  that  teachers  under 
the  Board  are  paid  partly  by  fixed  salary, 
and  partly  by  a  share  of  the  Grovernment 
grant  on  "  passes  "  in  the  annual  exami- 
nations of  the  children  by  her  majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools. 

This  latter  payment  is  to  the  teacher 
payment  by  results,  and  is  measured  by  the 
energy  and  ability  he  has  displayed.  Of  the 
larger,  and,  to  the  party  of  the  economy- 
cry,  more  objectionable  incomes,  the  grant- 
money  makes  up  a  very  material  proportion. 
It  will  be  understood  from  this  that  the 
total  of  the  incomes  varies  more  or  less  in 
amount  each  year,  and  that  therefore  the 
figures  quoted  are  round,  not  exact  sums, 
A  few  head-teachers  make  a  good  three 
hundred  a  year  out  of  their  schools,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  will  make  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  those  who  earn  as  high  as 
two  hundred  may  themselves  be  counted 
by  hundreds.  Among  those  who  reach 
this  figure  are  a  number  of  female  teachers, 
and  this  is  an  especially  sore  point  with 
the  advocates  of  a  cutting-down  policy. 
Not  very  long  ago  I  heard  a  highly- 
placed  and  highly-paid  dignitary  and  plu- 
ralist of  the  Church  inform  an  audience, 
in  the  tone  of  one  making  a  portentous 
and  danger-boding  disclosure,  that  it  was 
actually  a  fact  within  his  knowledge  that 
a  young  woman  who  had  formerly  been  a 
pupil-teacher  in  his  schools,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  working-class  people,  was 
under  the  School  Board  receiving  an  in- 
come considerably  greater  than  that  he 
paid  to  his  curate.  This  pointed  illus- 
tration of  what  things  were  coming  to 
"under  the  Board,"  was  received  with 
cries  of  shame  and  other  demonstrations 
of  virtuous  indignation  ;  and  it  was  quite 
clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
present  were — for  the  moment,  at  any  rato 
— honestly  under  the  impression  that  the 
statement  they  had  heard  afforded  a  con- 
clusive argument  not  for  increasing  the 
rate  of  pay  to  curates,  but  decreasing  that 
to  teachers.  For  one  wild  moment  I 
thought  of  putting  it  to  the  audience  as  a 
point  for  consideration  whether,  if  there 
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really  were  "  shame  "  in  the  contrast  that 
had  just  been  presented  to  their  view,  it 
did  not  consist  rather  in  a  richlj-bsneficed 
clergyman  declaring  that  he  paid  his 
hardly-worked  curate  considerably  less 
than  two  hundred  a  year,  than  in  the  fact 
that  by  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  skilled, 
laboriously- acquired,  and  arduous  pro- 
fession, it  had  become  possible  for  a  clever 
and  energetic  woman  to  earn  for  herself 
an  income  of  the  amount  jast  named. 
But  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and,  conquer- 
ing my  momentary  impulse,  I  remained 
silent. 

The  fact  is — and  this  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  argument  about  unfair 
competition,  in  this  respect,  with  voluntary 
schools — the  School  Board  had  no  option 
but  to  increase  the  rate  of  pay  to  teachers. 
The  increase  was  a  necessary  result  of  the 
simplest  operations  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  celerity  with  which  the 
School  Boards  of  the  country  carried  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts,  not 
merely  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  teaching 
power,  to  an  extent  previously '  unpre- 
cedented, but  brought  the  demand  about 
suddenly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  qualified 
teacher  is  an  article  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  is  only  produced  under  a  process  of 
manufacture  that  extends  over  at  least 
seven  years.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
to  augment  the  supply  of  the  article 
already  in  the  market,  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  equal  to  that  with  which  the  extra 
demand  arose ;  and  a  rise  of  prices  was  a 
necessary  consequence.  The  enhanced 
rates  of  payment  to  teachers,  though  fair, 
are  certainly  not  fancy  ones.  This  is  a 
case  in  which  even  one  of  the  craft  may 
venture  to  assert  that  the  labourer  is 
,  thoroughly  worthy  of  his  hire. 

As  my  own  position  in  this  respect  is  a 
fairly  typical  one,  I  will  use  it  by  way  of 
illustration. 

I  served  the  usual  five  years  as  a 
pupil-teacher,  part  of  it  at  no  payment, 
and  part  of  it  at  about  errand-boy  rate  of 
payment,  while  I  had  of  course  to  keep 
up  a  much  better  app)earance  than  an 
errand-boy  is  called  upon  to  do.  Having, 
at  the  end  of  this  term  of  apprenticeship, 
come  out  successfully  in  the  scholarship 
"  Exam.,"  I  was  received  as  a  student 
into  a  Training  College  for  another 
period  of  two  years.  There  I  was,  of 
course,  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated,  free 
of  charge,  bat  incidental  expenses  cost  my 
parents — who  were  only  of  the  artisan 
class — a    good    twenty    pounds    a    year. 


After  leaving  college  I  had  nine  years' 
experience  as  a  fully  qualified  and  fully 
responsible  master,  before  taking  service 
under  the  Board.  For  four  of  those 
years  I  was  an  assistant,  for  the  other 
five  a  head  master;  and,  averaged  over 
those  years,  my  annual  income  was  ninety 
pounds.  So  much  as  to  the  cost  of 
qualification;  and  now  as  to  the  work  I 
have  to  do.  I  have  under  my  charge 
three  hundred  boys,  four  pupil-teachers, 
and  two  assistant-masters.  In  addition  to 
"  taking  "  my  own  class,  I  have  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over,  and  frequently 
examine,  all  the  others.  I  am  responsible 
for  the  general  discipline  of  the  school, 
for  the  collection  and  accounting  for 
the  school-fees,  and  for  all  stock  and 
apparatus.  I  am  bound  to  give  at  least 
an  hour's  teaching  per  day  to  the  pupil- 
teachers,  and,  though  not  technically,  I  am 
in  my  own  interests  practically,  bound  to 
give  another  extra  hour  to  late  and  back- 
ward boys.  This  brings  the  actual  hours 
of  teaching  up  to  seven-and-a-half  per 
day ;  and,  to  satisfy  either  yourself  or  the 
Board,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  hard  every 
minute  of  the  time.  Not  only  is  my  in- 
come largely  dependent  upon  examination- 
results,  but  my  school  is  one  of  a  group 
of  over  a  dozen  that  are  all  in  friendly 
rivalry,  and  are  all  under  the  same  body 
of  managers,  who  look  to  comparative  as 
well  as  positive  results.  But  my  teaching 
— my  work  proper,  my  only  work,  as  out- 
siders not  unnaturally  suppose — is  really 
only  part  of  my  work.  I  have  an  amount 
of  book-keeping,  report-making,  and  form- 
filling  to  do  that  would  seem  absolutely 
incredible  to  anyone  who  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  propensity  of  publ'c  depart- 
ments for  "  that  sort  of  thing."  If  a  Tite 
Barnacle  presided  at  the  School  Board,  we 
teachers  could  scarcely  be  more  severely 
afflicted  with  forms  than  we  are  at  present. 
"No  forms  from  the  Board  to-day,"  is  a 
remarkable  occnrrence,  to  be  entered  in 
the  log-book  in  a  spirit  of  jubilation ;  and 
one  gentleman,  who  has  laboured  to  prove, 
from  internal  evidence  afforded  by  his 
works,  that  Shakespeare  belonged  to  our 
profession,  takes  as  one  of  his  grounds  of 
argument,  that  none  but  a  Board  school- 
master could  or  would  have  penned  the 
exclamation : 

Bring  mo  no  more  reports ! 

It  is  head-teachers  who  earn  the  incomes 
that  are  found  fault  with  as  objectionably 
high,   and   upon   head-teachers   falls   the 
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mass  of  clerical  work  associated  with 
modern  school  statistics  and  school  man- 
agement. We  are  not,  as  many  suppose, 
lords  of  ourselves  directly  our  schools 
close  for  the  day,  nor  can  the  ground  be 
taken  that  our  rate  of  pay  is  made  rela- 
tively high  by  short  hours  of  labour.  The 
working- day,  all  told,  of  the  elementary 
teacher  is  a  long  as  well  as  a  hard  one ; 
and  even  if  it  were  confined  to  the  hours 
of  actual  teaching  it  would  still  not 
be  a  light  one,  for  there  are  few  forms 
of  non-manual  labour  more  wearing  or 
wearying  than  that  of  elementary  teaching 
as  carried  on  under  existing  competitive 
conditions. 

That  we  teachers  rejoice  in  our  improved 
position  is  but  natural.  Still  we  have  not 
had  our  heads  turned  by  prosperity.  After 
all,  a  man  with  a  family  to  maintain,  and  a 
respectable  appearance  to  keep  up,  cannot, 
with  an  income  of  even  three  hundred  a 
year,  have  much  room  for  the  display  of 
purse- pride.  And  if  prosperity  has  not 
turned  our  heads,  still  less  has  it  hardened 
our  hearts  against  the  children  of  the  poor. 
If  it  had,  we  should  indeed  be  unworthy  of 
our  ofiice.  Poor  little  creatures  !  there  are 
few  outside  their  own  class  who  see  so 
much  of  the  hardships  of  their  lot  as  we 
do;  and  our  only  feelings  towards  them 
are  those  of  pity  and  admiration — pity  for 
the  hard  life  they  have  to  endure,  and 
admiration  for  the  uncomplaining  con- 
stancy with  which  they  do  endure  it. 
Though  verbally  it  is  upon  the  ground 
that  they  have  come  or  are  coming  to 
think  themselves  fine  gentlemen  that 
teachers  are  accused  of  objecting  to  poor 
children,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  really — 
or  at  any  rate  deliberately — intended  to 
impute  to  them  any  abstract  pride  or  hard- 
ness of  character. 

When  those  who  take  up  their  parable 
in  this  wise  are  put  to  the  question,  it  will 
be  found  that  their  doctrine  is  founded 
upon  an  idea  that  poor  children  are 
objected  to,  not  simply  from  being  poor, 
but  because,  -as  a  consequence  of  their 
poverty,  they  are  not  likely  to  prove 
either  pleasant  or  profitable  pupils — are 
dirty,  dull,  and  troublesome.  Now  this 
looks  and  sounds  plausible  enough,  but 
experience  proves  the  idea  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  When  children  of  the  Arab, 
or  semi- Arab  class,  are  first  driven  into  a 
school  by  the  exercise  of  the  compulsory- 
powers  of  the  Education  Act,  they  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  majority  of  instances, 
exhibit  marked  indications  of  their  kin- 


ship with  the  tribe  of  the  Great  Un- 
washed. But  a  judiciously  enforced 
resort  to  the  well-found  lavatories  with 
which  every  Board -school  is  supplied, 
and  the  children's  own  quick  sense  of  the 
unfavourable  manner  in  which  they  con- 
trast with  their  class-fellows,  soon  leads 
to  reform  in  this  respect.  In  reply  to  the 
allegation  of  dulness,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  sharpness,  which  is  universally 
allowed  to  characterise  children  of  this  class 
out  of  school,  extends  to  the  work  of  picking 
up  education  in  school.  As  to  their  being 
troublesome,  I  can  only  say  for  my  own 
part  that  I  would  often  like  to  find  them 
more  troublesome  than  they  are.  Hard 
living  has  a  tendency  to  subdue  in  them  the 
animal  spirits  out  of  which  a  good  deal  of 
the  troublesomeness  of  schoolboys  arises  ; 
they  are  easily  amenable  to  discipline ; 
and,  what  is  better,  more  readily  ruled 
than  more  fortunately  situated  children 
by  any  little  kindness  or  consideration 
that  may  be  shown  them.  Those  who 
speak  of  the  higher- paid  among  elementary 
teachers  turning  a  frowning  face  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  really  know  not  what 
they  say — know  not  how  much  the  charge 
implies.  For  us  who  daily  see  so  much  of 
what  they  suffer ;  who  know  that  many  a 
time  and  oft  they  come  foodless  to  school, 
and  are  at  the  best  but  half -fed  ;  see  them 
habitually  ill-clothed  in  cold,  and  ill-shod 
in  wet  weather ;  and  are  aware  that,  while 
they  have  to  work  as  other  children  in 
school,  the  young  lives  of  many  of  them 
are  lives  of  sheer  drudgery  out  of  school ; 
for  us,  of  all  men  else,  to  harden  our 
hearts  against  these  little  ones,  or  to  wish 
from  any  selfish  motive  to  put  any  bar  in 
the  way  of  their  being  brought  under  educa- 
tional influences,  would  be  "  a  sin  without 
relief."  It  is  one  of  the  dearest  hopes  of 
the  profession,  that  those  who  are  now 
known  as  Arab  and  gutter  children  may  be 
materially  benefited  by  the  education  that 
is  being  bestowed  upon  them ;  may  by  its 
means  be,  in  some  instances,  raised  above 
the  condition  whereunto  they  have  been 
born,  and  have  something  of  "  sweetness 
and  light "  brought  into  their  lives. 

It  is  not  among  the  children  of  the 
Arab  class  that  the  teachers  of  public 
elementary  schools  chiefly  find  their  "  hard 
bargains,"  but  among  the  children  of  a 
class  a  few  grades  above  the  Arab  class  in 
point  of  worldly  having,  and,  in  their  own 
estimation,  immeasurably  above  them  in 
every  other  respect  —  the  class  whose 
favourite  sin  is  the  pride  that  apes,  not 
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humility,  bat  gentility.  The  parents  of 
this,  the  let-us-be-genteel-or-die  class,  are 
given  to  spoiling  their  children  ;  and 
subjecting  them  to  very  little  discipline 
themselves,  they  object  to  their  being  sub- 
jected to  any  discipline  whatever  by  others. 
The  children  of  these  parents  are  the  most 
irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  the  most 
regular  in  bringing  notes  asking  that  they 
may  be  excused  from  doing  their  lessons  ; 
and  they  are  constantly  being  moved  from 
school  to  school,  because  teachers  will  not 
waive  in  their  individual  favour,  that  even- 
handed  justice  which  is  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  all  school  discipline.  If  teachers  had 
any  power  of  selection  left  in  their  hands 
— which  they  have  not — these  children, 
and  not  the  young  Arabs,  would  be  the 
ones  they  would  be  disposed  to  weed  out 
of  their  schools. 

We  have  our  proverbial  saying  about 
the  importance  of  the  schoolmaster  abroad, 
but  the  schoolmaster  at  home  is  also — 
only  by  reason  of  his  function,  of  course — 
an  important  personage,  and  never  before 
was  his  position  so  important  in  relation  to 
society  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  On  this 
ground  I  trust  that  my  endeavours  to  show 
broadly  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  and 
what  in  the  way  of  qualification  and  work 
is  required  from  him  "  under  the  Board," 
may  have  something  of  interest  even  for 
the  general  reader.  Though  I  have  illus- 
trated my  theme  by  the  method  of  replying 
to  the  objections  and  theories  of  those  who 
think  that  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in 
too  pleasant  places  in  these  latter  days,  I 
do  not  forget  that  such  critics,  though 
numerous,  are  a  minority.  The  profes- 
sion is  aware  that  it  may  account  the  bulk 
of  the  public  as  friends  and  well-wishers, 
and  we  have  been  made  to  feel  in  many 
pleasant  ways  that  there  has  been  accorded 
to  our  office  a  rise,  not  merely  in  the  rate 
of  money  payment,  but  in  general  con- 
sideration and  appreciation. 


THAT  FRENCH  GIRL. 

A  STORY  IN  THEEE  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  II. 

The  Capucins,  as  its  name  denotes,  was 
oiice  a  convent-^or,  more  idiomatically,  a 
friary — not  of  very  ancient  date.  A 
pleasant  place  in  the  summer-time,  with 
its  old-fashioned  garden,  shaded  alleys, 
and  quaint  summer-houses,  looking  over 
the  sparkling  river.  But  there  was  a 
great  chalk  clifE  just  behind — not  one 
sheer  cliff,  but  a  succession  of  white 
escarpments    with    brushwood     growing 


between — that  seemed  to  give  a  shut-up, 
gloomy  look  to  the  place.  Inside,  too,  the 
atmosphere  was  chilly  and  vault-like,  due 
to  the  narrow  window-spaces  and  thick 
stone  walls,  except  in  the  room  where  the 
Freville  archives  were  kept.  This  had  been 
modernised  as  to  light  and  fittings,  and 
was  altogether  a  warm,  sunny  nook,  with 
a  pleasant  look-out  on  the  river  and  the 
wooded  heights  all  round  from  its  low 
French  windows. 

At  one  time,  I  daresay,  the  Froville 
papers  had  been  arranged  with  due  system, 
but  now  they  were  in  a  complete  muddle. 
The  papers  were  just  the  kind  of  highly 
important  rubbish  that  a  man  of  orderly 
methodical  habits  accumulates  for  the 
trouble  of  posterity.  Accounts  and 
vouchers,  papers  as  to  ancient  law-suits, 
the  details  as  to  M.  de  Freville's  three 
years'  administration  of  his  commune 
as  maire,  copies  of  expired  leases,  com- 
plicated arrangements  of  farming  part- 
nerships. I  felt  quite  bewildered,  in  the 
maze. 

It  was  a  delightful  relief  to  have  a  long 
letter  from  Hornton  Street — a  joint  com- 
pilation by  the  three  sisters,  with  illus- 
trations from  Fanny's  graphic  pencil. 
Bridget  was  there  in  her  night-cap,  as  she 
alarmed  the  house  the  other  night,  having 
dreamt  a  dreadful  dream.  And  grannie, 
too,  in  turn  had  dreamt  a  gruesome  dream. 
"  And  Spot,  poor  dog,  has  taken  to  dreaming 
too,  and  cried  piteously,  and  kicked  even  ; 
and  Fanny  threw  a  handkerchief  over  his 
dear  little  pate,  and  is  going  to  wear  it 
round  her  head  when  she  goes  to  bed 
to-night,  for  they  say  that  is  the  way  to 
dream  the  dog's  dream ;  and  Fanny  thinks 
that  Spot  was  dreaming  about  you.  The 
result  in  our  next."  Bat  beneath  all  this 
nonsense  there  was  to  be  seen  an  under- 
current of  excited  feeling.  The  nerves  of 
the  poor  girls  were  strained  to  the  utmost 
with  excitement  and  expectation.  And 
then,  Lady  Hazlewood  was  getting  weaker 
and  weaker.  The  end  was  coming  on  that 
side,  it  was  to  be  feared.  Everything 
seemed  dark  in  the  future,  and  all  the 
darker  for  the  hopes  that  had  been  excited. 
I  began  to  feel  certain  now  that  these  hopes 
would  come  to  nothing.  I  had  set  myself 
an  impossible  task.  Time  was  running 
on ;  I  should  have  to  own  myself  beaten. 
Only  some  lucky  accident  could  help  me. 
And  such  things  rarely  come  to  those  who 
have  nothing  else  to  look  for. 

In  a  kind  of  dull  apathy,  I  sat  looking 
at  the  wearisome  papers  of  M.  de  Freville 
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when  the  bonne  announced  a  visit  from 
Madame  Pochet,  who  had  come  to  inform 
me  that  she  was  going  to  take  a  short 
tour.  This  was  the  last  day  of  October, 
and  the  following  day  was  All  Saints,  and 
the  eve  of  the  Fete  des  Morts.  She 
proposed  to  visit  the  tomb  of  her  husband 
and  other  relations  in  another  department, 
and  to  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
If  monsieur  would  consent  to  remain  and 
take  care  of  the  house,  she  would  leave 
with  a  tranquil  mind.  The  rooms  except 
those  I  occupied  would  be  locked  up,  and 
the  keys  hung.  Had  monsieur  noticed 
the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  late 
M.  Pochet  ? 

Yes,  I  had  noticed  the  key-board,  a 
thing  like  those  used  at  hotels,  with  a 
separate  hook  for  each  key,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  apartment  carefully  written 
over  it. 

The  room  had  formerly  been  the  bureau 
of  M.  Pochet,  explained  madame,  who  had 
inherited  the  talents  of  his  grandfather, 
M.  de  Freville.  Madame  Pochet  and  I, 
by-the-way,  had  become  excellent  friends — 
a  simple-minded  old  woman  of  the  old- 
fashioned  school,  at  once  jolly  and  devout 
— and  I  felt  sorry  she  was  going  away ; 
especially  as  I  was  to  be  left  alone  in  this 
somewhat  dreary  old  friary. 

Just  as  Madame  Pochet  drove  off,  the 
postman  came  up  with  a  letter  from 
Hornton  Street,  written  in  a  way  that 
showed  me  how  sharp  was  the  strain  of 
all  this  doubt  and  uncertainty  upon  the 
girls'  minds.  Grannie  was  really  ill — they 
all  feared  she  was  sinking — they  longed 
for  my  presence  and  support,  but  would 
not  ask  me  to  leave,  when  so  much 
depended  on  my  labours.  And  Lucy, 
unknown  to  her  sisters,  had  gone  to  a 
spiritual  seance  with  Bridget.  They  had 
called  for  the  spirit  of  Jeanne  de  la 
Motte,  and  there  was  a  manifestation. 
Three  letters  were  scrawled  out,  D.  S.  P. 
No  one  knew  what  they  meant,  but  Bridget 
was  sure  they  were  genuine  signs  from 
the  unseen  world,  for  these  very  letters 
appeared  in  the  scrap  of  paper  that  had 
fallen  into  Bridget's  hands  and  first  started 
our  quest.     What  did  they  mean  ? 

To  say  the  truth,  I  hardly  knew  myself. 
What  did  they  mean — anything  like  R.I. P., 
or  S.P.G.,  or  S.P.Q.R.,  or  any  of  those 
initials  that  persons  of  a  liberal  education 
are  supposed  to  know  the  meaning  of  ? 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  meaning  was 
made  clear  to  me  that  very  day.  I  had 
set  to  work  anxiously,  bat  almost  hope- 


lessly, at  the  De  Freville  archives,  when  I 
came  across  a  little  bundle  of  papers — 
pedigrees  of  various  families — in  which 
the  initials  occurred  frequently ;  and  in 
one  place  the  words  they  represented 
were  written  at  full  length — Decede  sans 
posterite.  Well,  that  was  good  news  for 
the  Hazlewoods,  if  true.  But  why  was 
not  the  spirit  more  explicit  ? 

Among  those  pedigrees,  which  were  in 
the  handwriting  of  M.  de  Freville,  I  found 
the  family-tree  of  the  De  la  Mottes.  But 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  trail  stopped 
most  provokingly.  Everything  posted  up 
to  the  date  of  the  Revolution — even  the 
marriage  of  M.  de  la  Motte  to  Jeanne, 
daughter  of  Philippe  Rankin,  Esq.  It 
seemed,  too,  as  if  the  birth  of  the  French 
girl  we  were  in  search  of  had  been  noted, 
for  there  was  a  distinct  erasure  in  the 
space  just  below  this  last  entry. 

And  now  I  felt  that  surely  I  had  come 
to  the  end  of  my  reel.  I  had  got  to  the 
bottom  of  M.  de  Freville's  papers,  and 
found  out  nothing  but  what  I  knew  before. 
In  a  few  days  I  must  return,  with  the 
news  of  my  failure.  What  a  misfortune 
for  all  of  U8,  that  ever  the  question  had 
been  raised !  Not  only  had  we  crippled 
ourselves  financially,  but  our  morale  was 
impaired.  The  girls  had  lost  all  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  that  was  before 
them ;  everything  now  was  a  dreary  grind 
to  them  in  comparison  with  the  brilliant, 
enjoyable  existence  that  had  seemed  within 
their  grasp.  EvenBridget  was  demoralised, 
and  had  abandoned  her  busy,  useful  con- 
test to  go  spacing  and  fortune-telling  with 
witches,  warlocks,  and  spirit-charlatans. 
I,  too,  had  suffered,  as  everybody  must 
who  espouses  an  adventurous  cause  and 
fails — suffered  in  the  estimation  of  safe 
and  respectable  people,  whose  opinion  was 
of  importance  to  me,  as  well  as  in  credit 
and  actual  coin.  And  I  found  myself 
feeling  almost  injured  and  aggrieved  by  the 
Hazlewood  family,  questioning  whether 
Fanny  had  not  led  me  on  designedly,  to 
get  the  benefit  of  my  services  for  nothing. 

It  was  a  damp,  sombre  autumn  evening, 
and  everything  seemed  chilly  and  com- 
fortless about  me.  The  daily  woman 
came  in  to  ask  if  I  wanted  anything  more, 
and  to  say  that  she  would  be  obliged  to 
take  a  holiday  on  the  following  day.  It 
was  the  Fete  des  Morts,  and  must  be 
passed  with  her  friends,  both  above  and 
below  ground ;  but  she  would  come  in 
during  the  morning  to  arrange  monsieur's 
breakfast.      She   had   locked   up   all   the; 
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rooms,  and  brought  the  kejs.  These  she 
huug  up  on  their  appropriate  pegs,  and 
then  left  the  house. 

As  the  woman  closed  the  great  out- 
side door  behind  her,  its  creaking  hinges 
sounded  dolorously  through  the  house.  The 
wind  howled  dolefully  along  the  corridors, 
doors  rattled,  windows  shook,  the  boards 
creaked,  as  if  beneath  wandering  foot- 
steps. And  I  did  not  seem  to  have 
energy  enough  to  make  the  situation  more 
cheerful.  The  lamp  remaiued  unlighted,  the 
fire  smouldered  away  to  white  ashes;  my 
brain  was  wearied  with  its  fruitless  labours ; 
thought  soon  gave  way  to  lethargy,  and 
lethargy  to  sleep. 

I  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  shiver.  It 
was  far  on  in  the  night,  no  doubt,  but  the 
room  was  quite  light,  as  the  moon  was 
now  shining  brilliantly  through  the  tall 
windows.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  for 
a  rush  to  bed,  when  I  heard  the  great  gate 
groan  on  its  hinges,  and  presently  a  foot- 
step in  the  corridor. 

"  It  is  the  charwoman,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  the  woman  Celanie  ;  "  trying  to  ignore 
the  quick  beating  of  my  heart.  But 
assuredly  her  tread  had  strangely  changed, 
for  this  was  a  light,  tripping  footstep, 
coming  quickly  along  the  paved  passage. 

The  door  was  opened  softly  and  swiftly, 
and  a  figure  appeared — a  slim  and  girlish 
figure — that  tripped  up  to  the  key-board, 
and  put  out  a  hand — a  plump,  childish 
little  hand,  marble  white  in  the  moonlight 
— that  hovered  for  a  moment  in  uncertainty 
before  it  rested  on  the  object  of  its  search. 
At  that  instant  the  appearance  turned 
swiftly  round,  and  looked  in  my  direction 
with  a  sweet,  mournful  air — a  look  re- 
calling the  serene  joyless  tranquillity  of 
death.  And  yet  I  saw  with  alarm  that 
the  face  was  like  Fanny  Hazlewood's,  as  her 
face  might  show  after  the  awful  change  of 
death.  I  say  alarm,  but  that  was  not  the 
predominant  feeling ;  rather  an  intense 
sorrow  and  hopelessness,  as  the  soft  sad 
eyes  rested  upon  me.  And  then  the  figure 
glided  quickly  away,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

I  sat  for  some  time  motionless,  penetrated 
with  the  idea  that  this  had  been  some 
celestial  vision,  conveying  either  warning  of 
coming  evil,  or  message  of  some  misfortune 
just  happened.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  first 
keen  impression  of  the  senses  wore  away, 
I  began  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  hallucination.  My 
mind  had  been  fixed  so  strongly  on  one 
point  that,  between  waking  and  sleeping,  I 
had  called  np  the  semblance  of  the  person 


who  most  engrossed  my  thoughts.  I 
struck  a  light,  and  my  fancied  notions 
seemed  to  take  flight.  My  brain  had 
been  over  excited,  that  was  all.  I  had 
received  a  serious  warning,  but  not 
of  the  supernatural  order.  I  must  take 
care  of  myself,  or  something  would  give 
way.  And  then  it  struck  me  as  curious, 
that  the  creature  of  my  heat-oppressed 
brain  should  have  gone  to  the  keyboard  in 
such  a  matter-of-fact  way.  Well,  there 
was  the  board  itself  to  testify  to  the  base- 
lessness of  this  part  of  the  vision — the 
board  which  had  lately  been  filled  with 
the  keys  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  house, 
except  the  three  reserved  for  my  nse. 
Now,  if  none  of  these  keys  were  missing, 
clearly 

All  the  keys  were  there  excepting  those 
of  the  rooms  I  occupied,  till  I  came  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  board,  and  there  was 
certainly  one  hook  without  a  tenant. 
What  was  the  label  over  that  ?  I  spelt  it 
out  slowly,  hardly  comprehending  at  first — 
"LeMausolee,"  The  Mausoleum.  It  was  to 
the  tomb  then  that  my  visitant,  whatever 
her  nature  might  be,  had  led  the  way. 

And  I  had  not  followed — the  mute 
glance  of  invitation  I  had  refused.  Per- 
haps by  so  doing  I  had  lost  the  last  chance 
of  discovering  the  strangely-guarded  secret 
I  hoped  to  reveal.  Anything  seemed  now 
possible  to  me  in  my  shaken,  nervous 
state.  Fanny  and  I  were  strongly  in 
sympathy  upon  the  same  object.  Breaking 
through  the  impediments  of  space  and 
matter,  she  had  come  to  give  me  aid,  and 
I  had  rejected  it;  hence,  no  doubt,  the 
sorrowful,  reproachful  glance.  Would 
she  come  again,  and  this  time  to  return 
the  key?  I  would  watch  and  wait,  and 
this  time  I  would  not  lack  the  courage  to 
interrogate  my  strange  visitant. 

I  watched  and  waited,  but  nobody  came ; 
and  before  long  an  irresistible  drowsiness 
came  over  me.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
when  I  opened  them  the  grey  light  of 
morning  was  shining  in  at  the  windows, 
and  a  pale  rosy  reflection  in  the  river 
showed  that  the  sun  was  rising.  Wearied 
and  stifp,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  my 
feelings  of  the  night  before,  I  crawled 
off  to  bed,  and  slept  till  nearly  noon. 

The  first  thing  I  did  on  rising  was  to 
go  to  the  keyboard,  and  satisfy  myself 
that  I  had  not  been  dreaming  about  the 
mausoleum  and  the  key.  There  was  the 
label  all  right,  but  no  key.'  It  was  a 
puzzling  affair  certainly,  and  I  felt  an  eager 
desire  to  find  out  this  mausoleum.     But  I 
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could  find  no  one  to  tell  me  where  to  find 
it.  I  searched  the  grounds  without  success. 
Someone  suggested  to  me  thcat  perhaps 
there  was  a  mausoleum  in  the  cemetery, 
and  there  I  went.  Bat  I  found  no 
mausoleum :  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  stately  monument  of  any  kind. 
Again  there  was  the  old  cemetery,  almost 
overgrown  with  rank  vegetation,  with 
here  a  bast,  and  there  a  little  classic  temple, 
all  covered  with  green  mould,  looking 
strangely  deserted  and  forlorn.  There 
had  been  no  interments  here  for  fifty 
years,  and  naturally  the  dead  were  all 
forgotten ;  but  there  was  nothing  there  in 
the  nature  of  a  mausoleum. 

I  went  back  to  the  Capucins,  feeling 
strangely  dejected  and  out  of  spirits,  and 
began  once  more  to  search  the  grounds. 
At  last,  in  the  remotest  corner,  hidden  by 
some  shrubs,  I  found  a  small  wicket-gate 
that  opened  upon  a  rather  precipitous 
slope,  a  debris  of  chalk  rubble  from 
the  cliff  above.  And  yet  there  were  the 
remains  of  a  gravel  path  that  ended  here 
abruptly.  By  the  gate  the  gravel  had 
sunk  a  little,  so  that  the  rain  of  the  night 
before  had  made  a  kind  of  puddle  there, 
and  in  the  soft  mud  there  was  the  distinct 
impress  of  a  foot,  just  such  a  small  and 
well-shaped  foot  as  Fanny's.  Someone 
had  recently  passed  this  way,  and  I  stepped 
over  the  gate  and  followed  the  direction 
of  the  footmark.  Once  across  the  sliding 
"  talus  "  I  found  a  narrow  footpath,  lead- 
ing along  a  ledge  in  the  cliff.  It  widened 
presently,  and  I  came  to  a  narrow  avenue 
of  fir-trees,  the  ground  beneath  carpeted 
thickly  with  their  spines.  Presently  there 
opened  out  a  little  green  plateau,  where  the 
sun  shone  in  with  delicious  warmth.  Just 
in  front  was  a  brick  building  ornamented 
with  shallow  pilasters,  and  a  cross  of 
ornamental  ironwork  over  the  gable; 
wooden  gates  of  open  palisades  gave  a 
glimpse  into  a  darkly-shadowed  interior. 
The  gates  were  locked  but  the  wood- work 
was  soft  and  rotten ;  a  vigorous  push  dis- 
lodged the  bolt,  and  I  entered;  vrithih 
were  two  flat  gravestones,  and  at  the 
farther  end  a  marble  bust,  that  gleamed 
out  strangely  in  the  half-light.  Without 
doubt  I  had  found  the  mausoleum. 

The  place  looked  damp  and  deserted, 
yet  there  were  signs  that  some  attempt 
had  been  recently  made  to  put  it  in  order. 
The  dead  leaves  that  had  drifted  in  had 
.been  carefully  swept  into  a  corner,  and  a 
wreath  of  immortelles,  black  and  rotten 
with  age,  had  been  carefully  placed  against 


the  wall  beneath  the  bust.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  gravestones  were  illegible 
from  the  mossy  growth  upon  them ;  with 
a  knife  I  began  to  clean  the  figures  that 
represented  the  dates.  "  Le  2  Novembre, 
1786."  It  was  the  date  of  the  French 
girl's  birth ;  eagerly  I  cleared  out  the  rest 
of  the  inscription. 

"  Ici  repose  Jeanne  dela  Motte  Davigny, 
nee  a  St.  Arnoult  le  2  Noveiaibre,  1786 ; 
decedee  le  12  Janvier,  1836." 

I  had  found  it !  There  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  ;  the  correspondence  of  name 
and  date  were  too  remarkable  for  a 
mere  coincidence,  and  everything  seeaaed 
to  show  that  in  this  secluded  spot  some 
childless  couple,  not  over  friendly  with 
the  church,  perhaps,  had  chosen  to  be  laid. 
Everything  now  was  plain  sailing  ;  I  had 
got  the  right  end  of  the  clue,  and  could 
hardly  fail  of  complete  success. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  communicate 
the  good  news  to  the  Hazlewoods,  I  left 
the  mausoleum,  and  went  back  to  the 
house  to  write  my  letter.  I  wrote  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  They  were  not  to  be  too 
confident,  but  still  the  worst  part  of  the 
task  was  over.  1  had  little  doubt  but 
that  in  a  few  weeks  all  would  be  settled 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  had  great 
hopes  in  a  way  favourable  to  them ;  and 
then  followed  certain  tender  passages 
addressed  to  Fanny. 

I  did  not  close  the  letters  however; 
while  daylight  remained  I  would  return 
to  the  mausoleum,  and  make  sure  that  I 
had  got  the  dates  all  right.  Approaching 
quickly  and  softly,  my  footsteps  muffled 
by  the  thick  carpet  of  dead  leaves,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  someone  already  there  ; 
a  slight  girlish  figure,  dressed  in  deep 
black,  set  off  by  wreaths  of  bright  im- 
mortelles that  she  carried  on  her  arm. 

With  a  handkerchief  she  was  wiping 
away  the  dust  and  leaves  from  a  third 
gravestone  which  had  escaped  my  notice  be- 
fore. Then  she  deposited  one  of  her  wreaths 
upon  the  stone  and  clasped  her  hands 
before  her — soft  white  hands,  plump  and 
dimpled  like  a  child's.  "  Ma  mere  !  "  she 
whispered,  in  a  whisper  low,  but  audible 
in  tl^  surrounding  stillness. 

A  movement  on  my  part  alarmed  her 
and  she  looked  up  with  a  start,  a  faint 
flash  of  surprise  on  her  pale  cheeks. 
A  deadly  kind  of  vertigo  came  over  me 
as  I  recognised  a  strange  likeness  to 
Fanny  in  the  stranger.  Here  was  my 
mysterious  visitant  of  the  previous  night. 
And  then  the   truth    flashed  upon  me : 
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this  was  the  French  girl  foreshadowed  all 
the  time  !    I  took  off  my  hat  and  advanced. 

"Mademoiselle,  is  it  possible  that  you 
are  a  descendant  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  ?  " 

Ah  yes,  it  was  so ;  she  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Jeanne  de  la  Motte,  the  girl 
so  strangely  lost  sight  of  in  Paris.  She  was 
full  of  wonder  that  I  should  know  any- 
thing about  her  family ;  she  was  going 
back  to  Cauville  now,  and  as  I  walked 
with  her  on  the  way  she  told  me  the 
family  history.  Her  name  was  Jeanne, 
too,  by-the-way. 

The  first  Jeanne,  her  grandmother,  left 
destitute  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  had 
wandered  homeless  for  awhile,  and  then 
had  been  picked  up  by  some  vagabonds, 
who,  finding  that  she  had  a  fine  voice  and 
engaging  air,  sent  her  out  into  the  streets 
to  sing.  A  certain  musician,  M.  Davigny, 
heard  her  and  was  struck  by  her  voice. 
He  bought  her  from  her  proprietors,  and 
intended  to  educate  her  for  the  stage — in 
the  end,  he  married  her.  M.  Davigny 
became  the  director  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
under  the  first  Napoleon  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  his  prosperity  he  took  steps  to  establish 
the  identity  of  his  wife  ;  but  although  this 
was  acknowledged  by  those  who  formerly 
knew  the  De  la  Mottes,  the  connections 
of  the  family,  rigid  and  implacable 
royalists,  refused  to  associate  with  one 
who  had  married  an  artist  and  a  func- 
tionary of  the  Empire.  In  spite  of  that, 
however,  to  please  his  wife,  M.  Davigny 
purchased  this  property  of  the  Capucins, 
the  monks  having  been  turned  adrift 
years  before,  and  eventually  came  to  live 
there  when,  at  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  affairs  in  Paris  no  longer  went 
to  his  liking.  There  was  one  daughter 
who  married  an  artist,  clever  but  un- 
fortunate, and  the  present  Jeanne  was  the 
sole  issue  of  the  union. 

It  was  all  clear  enough,  painfully  clear 
to  me  at  that  moment.  I  added  a  dismal 
postscript  to  my  letter  to  the  Hazlewoods. 
"  All  was  lost,"  I  wrote,  "  the  hope  we  had 
cherished  had  vanished.  A  French  girl 
stood  in  the  way  of  everything." 


ALL   OR  NOTHING. 
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CHAPTER  XX.      AMABEL  S   FOLLY. 

The  Chantry  was  one  of  those  places 
which  seem  to  have  been  named  on  the 
principle  that  regulates  the  appellations  of 
Gardens  and  Groves  in  crowded  parts  of 


London,  applying  them  to  dreary  regions 
where  no  flower  ever  bloomed,  and  stony- 
hearted spaces  where  no  tree  ever  cast  the 
shadow  of  flickering  leaves  on  the  dull 
grey  flags.  There  was  not  even  a  tradition 
to  justify  the  name ;  no  fragment  of  an 
ancient' arch,  or  mutilated  bit  of  carving, 
had  connected  the  place  with  the  medieval 
fame  of  the  great  Abbey  whose  ruins 
were  the  boast  of  the  county.  It  lay 
quite  apart  from  all  the  historic  associa- 
tions of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
denounced  by  Miss  Ainslie  as  all  the 
more  desperately  uninteresting  because  the 
name  led  one  to  expect  something. 

To  unimaginative  minds,  with  a  taate 
for  the  solid  and  the  comfortable,  The 
Chantry  might,  however,  have  seemed  a 
satisfactory  residence.  The  house  was  a 
solid  square  stone  edifice,  with  good-sized 
rooms,  well  shaped  and  well  lighted,  and 
the  grounds,  though  small  in  extent  and 
perfectly  flat,  were  prettily  planted.  Mr. 
Ainslie's  hobby,  the  farm,  would  have 
commenced  at  the  hall-door,  if  he  had  had 
his  way ;  as  he  had  not,  the  ornamental 
portion  of  the  place  was  of  sufficient  extent 
to  prevent  the  useful  portion's  being 
obtrusive.  A  well-kept  road  at  the  back 
of  the  shrubberies  amid  which  the  house 
stood  divided  them  from  the  farm;  so 
that,  as  Miss  Ainslie  consoled  herself  by 
reflecting,  her  papa's  pets  were  neither  seen, 
heard,  nor  smelt,  on  the  home  premises. 
The  prevailing  characteristic  of  The  Chan- 
try was  trimness.  The  interior  of  the  house 
accorded  with  its  exterior  physiognomy ; 
it  was  comfortable  and  commonplace ;  and 
the  war  that  Miss  Ainslie  had  declared 
against  the  furniture — the  whole  had  been 
purchased  from  the  former  proprietors — was 
unprovoked,  except  as  a  matter  of  taste. 
What  was  the  good,  Miss  Ainslie  con- 
tended, of  talking  about  things  being  very 
substantial,  and  very  dear,  tailor,  if  they 
were  simply  detestable,  and  too  vulgar  for 
endurance  ?  The  more  substantial  the 
things  were,  the  longer  they  would  last ; 
and  the  dearer  they  were,  the  more  shame 
for  the  stupid  man  who  had  taken  them 
"  at  a  valuation ;  "  just  as  if,  so  long  aa 
there  were  tables  and  chairs,  curtains  and 
carpets  enough  in  the  house,  it  did  not 
matter  in  the  least  about  the  shapes  of 
the  former  or  the  colours  of  the  latter ! 

Mr.  Ainslie  was  better  satisfied  with 
The  Chantry.  The  novelty  of  his  leisure 
had  not  yet  worn  off  ;  and  though  he  was, 
as  Amabel  said,  always  wanting  somebody 
to  talk  India  to,  he  derived  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  pleasure  he  had  anticipated 
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from  his  farm  and  his  pigs.  The  dry, 
chippy,  brown,  dejected  little  man  was 
better  content  with  his  lot  than  are  most 
human  beings,  especially  when  they  have 
had  any  power  of  choice  given  them ;  and 
even  the  vivacity  and  restlessness  of  his 
pretty  daughter — the  kind  of  thing  so  ob- 
servable in  her,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  may  be  called  modernness — troubled 
him  little.  He  complained  of  it,  but  she 
was  right  enough  when  she  said  that  he 
liked  it  on  the  whole. 

Amabel  Ainslie  had  been  sent  home 
from  India  even  unusually  early,  and  she 
had  not  seen  her  parents  in  the  interval 
between  her  being  sent  "  home,"  and  her 
being  sent  "  out."  She  knew  a  little  of 
them — there  was  something  to  be  learned 
from  their  letters — but  they  knew  nothing 
of  her,  there  was  nothing  to  be  learned 
from  hers ;  and  if  Mrs.  Ainslie  had  been 
obliged  to  describe  her  feelings  after 
Amabel's  return  to  Bombay,  she  could 
have  done  so  most  truthfully  by  saying 
that  she  felt  as  if  Amabel  were  a  strange 
young  lady,  on  a  visit  of  undefined 
duration.  It  is  a  feature  of  modern 
days,  that  mother  and  daughters,  father 
and  sons,  brothers  and  sisters,  dwellers 
together,  do  not "  understand"  each  other. 
The  fault  is  chiefly  with  the  young 
ones ;  they  like  to  be,  or  to  believe  them- 
selves, incompris  ;  a  state  of  things  which 
does  not  necessarily  imply  romantic  ten- 
derness, but  is  as  much  affected  by  the 
bouncing  belle  as  by  the  young  lady  of  a 
more  poetic  order.  Amabel  was  touched 
by  this  foolish  affectation,  and  in  danger 
of  being  spoilt  by  it.  Mrs.  Ainslie,  who 
had  never  possessed  much  strength  of 
character,  took  the  fullest  advantage 
of  her  invalidism  to  leave  the  little  she 
had  in  abeyance,  and  "  gave  up  Amabel," 
as  she  told  Mr.  Ainslie,  when  her  daughter's 
high  spirits  and  wilfulness  became  op- 
pressive to  her.  On  the  other  hand, 
Amabel  would  complain  to  her  father,  and 
to  Mrs.  Oathcart — who  was  a  little  shocked 
at  first,  but  afterwards  came  to  "  under- 
stand" the  girl  better — that  she  "could  not 
manage  mamma." 

The  latter  task  was  not  so  easy  as  it 
might  have  appeared.  Mrs.  Ainslie  had  a 
good  deal  of  quiet  obstinacy  in  her  dis- 
position, and  she  had  by  degrees  sunk 
into  a  state  of  indifference  to  most  things 
except  her  own  comforts,  for  which  a  long 
residence  in  India,  with  very  few  associates 
of  her  own  race  and  class,  and  also  her 
confirmed  ill-health,  offered  at  least  reason- 
able excuse.     In  truth,  therefore,  Amabel 


Ainslie  had  but  little  guidance  and  counsel 
in  her  life,  and  was  more  affected  by  the 
peculiarities  of  her  parents  respectively, 
than  aided  by  their  judgment  or  controlled 
by  their  authority.  She  had  felt  some 
misgivings  about  her  unknown  cousin, 
Mrs.  Cathcart,  on  whom  she  knew  she 
must  depend  for  a  good  deal  of  such 
pleasantness  as  she  might  hope  to  get 
into  her  life  at  The  Chantry  ;  her  father's 
notions  about  his  niece  had  been  of  the 
vaguest  kind,  and  Mrs.  Cathcart  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  of  making  acquaintance 
with  Amabel  in  her  long  spell  of  boarding- 
school  life.  These  misgivings  had  given 
way  very  rapidly  before  the  hearty  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Cathcart,  and  Amabel  herself 
had  inspired  the  vicar's  wife  with  sincere 
interest  and  affection,  as  well  as  with  some 
anxiety.  There  are  lives  so  hedged  about 
with  the  defences  of  a  commonplace  and 
even  prosperity,  so  featureless  and  smooth, 
that  one  wonders  how  change,  trouble,  cala- 
mity of  any  kind  is  to  get  at  them,  to  trans- 
form them  out  of  all  likeness  to  their  former 
selves.  Such  a  life  was  Amabel  Ainslie's. 
If  it  should  ever  be  knocked  out  of  its 
fair  proportions  and  simple  dignities, 
decencies  and  delights,  "  the  bolt "  would 
have  to  come  "from  the  blue."  Mrs. 
Cathcart  was  not  a  fanciful  person ;  it  was 
something  in  the  girl  herself  that  made 
her  anxious ;  an  easily  produced  depression, 
and  especially,  under  all  her  high  spirits,  a 
dash  of  superstition  that  vexed  her  cousin 
most.  It  was  such  an  odd  contradiction  to  the 
essential  modernness  of  Amabel's  notions 
and  habits ;  it  matched  so  ill  with  her  rather 
daring  independence,  and  her  active 
practical  ways  ;  and  then,  it  was  so 
foolish !  Mrs.  Cathcart  hated  the  mere 
notion  that  Amabel  might  gain  a  character 
for  "oddness,"  and  she  had  been  thinking 
about  it,  just  before  Mr.  Cathcart  set  out 
to  pay  his  first  visit  to  Bevis,  on  that  day 
when  Amabel  had  come  over  from  The 
Chantry  to  see  her,  unexpectedly. 

"  I  do  believe  she  is  a  fatalist,"  Mrs. 
Cathcart  had  said  to  her  husband,  who 
was  not  prepared  either  to  dispute  her 
view,  or  to  deal  with  the  case  from  a 
pastoral  standpoint ;  "  she  says  the  oddest 
things  about  people,  and  she  declares  that 
she  has  always  been  right  in  what  she 
calls  her  fortune-telling." 

"  Don't  let  her  prophesy  about  yourself, 
my  dear,"  said  the  vicar,  with  a  smile  of 
easy  superiority  over  every  kind  of  weak- 
ness of  the  imagination ;  "  for  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  you  would  not  be  silly 
enough   to  be  haunted  by  any  nonsense 
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she  miglit  talk  to  you.     I  suppo3e  it  is  a 
lot  of  rubbish  she  picked  up  in  India." 

Mrs.  Cathcart  wisely  said  no  more  ;  her 
pretty  cousin  would  not  be  likely  to  get  much 
countenance  or  help  from  the  vicar.  But 
on  a  day  or  two  later  her  mind  turned  in 
a  direction  which  it  had  been  apt  to  take 
when  assailed  by  perplexities,  not,  indeed, 
of  this  kind,  but  concerning  what  she 
called  her  "  clergy  woman's  "  affairs. 

"  What  a  friend  to  her  Janet  would 
be ! "  so  ran  Mrs.  Cathcart's  meditations. 
"  I  cannot  imagine  any  better  fortune  for 
her,  except,  indeed,  a  husband  in  all 
respects  suitable,  than  Janet  for  a  friend. 
I  hare  never  yet  tried  to  make  up  a  young- 
lady  friendship,  and  I  should  think  it  is 
rather  more  difficult  than  making  up  a 
match.  Oh  my  dear  Janet,  how  I  do  wish 
you  had  not  gone  away  from  Bevis  !  " 

The  latter  sentence  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  refrain  of  Mrs.  Cathcart's 
thoughts,  80  often  did  they  shape  them- 
selves into  it.  In  the  present  instance  she 
was  reminded  that  wishing  Miss  Monroe 
had  never  gone  away  from  Bevis  was  tan- 
tamount to  wishing  Captain  Dunstan  had 
never  come  thither,  by  seeing  that  gentle- 
man pass  the  window  of  the  vicar's  library. 
Presently  he  was  announced,  and  Mrs. 
Cathcart  learned  from  him  all  that  had 
occurred  on  the  previous  day  at  Bury 
House,  of  which  only  a  vague  rumour  had 
as  yet  reached  the  vicarage. 

She  was  very  sorry  for  Sir  "Wilfrid, 
_  who  had  impressed  her  favourably  on  the 
■  occasion  of  his  only  visit  to  the  vicarage. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  compete  with  his 
friend  in  either  person  or  manner,  to 
Mrs.  Cathcart's  mind.  Captain  Dunstan 
was  so  very  good-looking,  so  singularly 
interesting;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  was  not  re- 
markably handsome,  or  remarkably  interest- 
ing; he  was  merely  very ''nice, "  according 
to  that  delightfully  -  handy  generalisa- 
tion of  which  women  make  so  much  use. 
Was  there  anything  she  could  do,  any 
way  in  which  she  could  help  ?  Then  she 
found  that  Dunstan  bad  come  to  talk  to 
her  not  only  of  Sir  Wilfrid,  but  of  Miss 
Monroe,  and  she  threw  into  her  manner 
just  the  least  tinge  of  coldness.  Mrs. 
Cathcart  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
Captain  Dunstan  had  behaved  with  great 
negligence  towards  Miss  Monroe. 

The  tinge  of  coldness  speedily  dis- 
appeared, however,  when  Captain  Dunstan 
spoke  of  Janet's  readiness,  helpfulness, 
and  calmness,  in  the  midst  of  the  distress 
and  confusion  Sir  Wilfrid's  accident  had 
caused,   with    admiration    and    eagerness 


which  she  herself  could  hardly  have  sur- 
passed. 

"  It  will  be  ever  so  long  before  he  can 
be  brought  back  to  Bevis,"  said  Dunstan, 
in  conclusion ;  "  I  shall  see  him  every  day, 
and  when  he  begins  to  get  well,  I  daresay 
he  won't  find  it  dull  with  Miss  Carmichael 
and  Miss  Monroe." 

Mrs.  Cathcart  had  never  heard  of  Miss 
Carmichael,  but  she  was  quite  sure  there 
could  be  no  dulness  where  the  society  of 
Miss  Monroe  might  be  obtained.  And 
then  she  went  on  to  say  that  she  should 
see  Janet  very  soon.  Dunstan  cut  a  visit 
which  he  felt  had  taken  a  satisfactory 
turn,  rather  short,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
get  back  to  Bury  House,  and  he  had 
hardly  left  Mrs.  Cathcart  when  Amabel 
arrived,  "  rattling  "  her  ponies  along  in  the 
manner  which  Sir  Wilfrid  had  objected  to. 

Mrs.  Cathcart  told  her  the  news,  and, 
to  her  great  astonishment,  Amabel  turned 
extremely  pale,  and  sat  down  helplessly  on 
hearing  it. 

"Never  mind  me,"  she  said,  in  reply  to 
Mrs.  Cathcart's  look  of  surprise,  "I  am 
only  a  greater  fool  than  usual !  " 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  say ;  that  I  am  only  a 
greater  fool  than  usual — according  to 
your  notions,  I  mean.  I  saw  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  and 
I  am  sincerely  glad — because  I  think 
I  should  like  him  very  much,  if  I  saw 
more  of  him,  to  hear  to-day  what  has 
happened  to  him !  Don't  be  angry  with 
me,  and  pray,  pray  don't  tell  the  vicar — 
but  I  saw  it— I  really  did — I  solemnly 
assure  you  I  did — in  his  face  !  " 

"  Saw  what  in  his  face,  Amabel  ?  That 
he  was  to  be  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
break  a  rib  and  his  collar-bone  ?  How  can 
you  be  so  absurd  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  not  quite  that.  But  that 
there  was  misfortune  before  him ;  and  now 
it  has  come,  or  rather  he  has  come  up  with 
it  upon  the  road,  and  it  is  only  this,  only 
a  broken  bone  or  two,  a  little  illness — 
nothing  !  " 

She  spoke  excitedly,  and  Mrs.  Cathcart 
could  only  look  the  vexation  she  felt. 

*'  I  know  you  never  will  believe  me," 
Amabel  went  on ;  "  but  I  can't  help  it, 
there  is  something  that  puts  these  things 
into  my  head,  and  I  certainly  can't  help 
that.  I  do  know  the  doomed  look  in 
people's  faces,  and  the  lucky  look,  like 
Captain  Danstan's,  for  all  his  melancholy 
eyes  and  fine  smile,  and  I  did  see  it  in  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile'a  face." 

"  And  now  he  has — what  is  it  you  witch 
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people  call  it  ? — dree'd  his  weird,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Mrs.  Cathcart  smiling,  "and 
there's  nothing  more  for  him  to  fear." 

"  I  will  tell  yon.  that  -when  I  see  him 
again,"  replied  Amabel,  -with  perfect 
seriousness.  "  It  is  very  odd  that  I  have 
felt  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  wasn't  lucky,  ever 
since  I  first  heard  his  name  mentioned. 
Captain  Dunstan  said  I  made  a  bad  shot 
there,  but  you  see  I  did  not," 

"  Really,  Amabel,  you  are  excessively 
provoking.  Anyone  would  think  yon  were 
a  prophet,  and  pleased  with  the  result  of 
your  predictions.  Pray  don't  be  sibylline 
any  more,  but  come  and  look  at  what  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile  brought  for  you  from 
Ceylon,  Captain  Dunstan  asked  me  to 
take  charjjre  of  the  box,  as  there  will  be  no 
going  to  The  Chantry  for  a  little  while  at 
least." 

Amabel  pounced  on  the  box  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  child,  and  was  speedily 
absorbed  in  tortoiseshell  and  filigree,  to 
the  oblivion  of  everything  else. 

Mrs.  Cathcart  did  not  relinquish,  though 
she  was  obliged  to  defer,  her  intention  of 
transacting  a  friendship  between  Amabel 
Ainslie  and  Janet  Monroe,  and  accordingly 
she  took  her  pretty  young  cousin  with  her 
to  Bury  House  after  she  was  informed  that 
visitors  could  be  admitted. 

They  found  Captain  Dunstan  at  Bury 
House  ;  he  was  in  fact  walking  under  the 
almost  bare  branches  of  the  elm-trees 
with  Miss  Monroe.  The  ladies  left  their 
carriage  at  the  gate  ;  Dunstan  pointed  out 
to  them  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and 
then  Amabel  walked  on  with  him  towards 
the  house,  leaving  Mrs.  Cathcart  to  follow 
with  Janet,  and  "  talk  parish,"  as  Amabel 
said.     In  fact  they  talked  of  her. 

Sir  Wilfrid  was  getting  on  so  well,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  little  party 
gathered  together  at  Bury  House  on  that 
afternoon  should  not  be  a  cheerful  one. 
The  old  ladies  were  fcharmed  with  their 
visitors.  Mrs.  Cathcart  regretted  that  she 
had  not  made  their  acquaintance  sooner ; 
and  Amabel  thought  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  manage  her  mamma  if  she  were  like 
those  dear  old  ladies,  and  wondered  whether 
Miss  Carmichael's  lover  who  was  in 
Ceylon  was  "  nice."  In  Miss  Carmichael 
herself  Amabel  was  not  vividly  interested, 
though  she  did  study  her  with  what 
she  called  her  "seeing"  intention,  and 
set  her  down  as  one  of  the  lucky. 
Miss  Carmichael  would  be  all  right,  she 
would  marry  the  Scotchman;  he  would 
make  the  coffee  plantation  pay,  and  all 
would  be  well.     With  Mrs.  Cathcart's  eye 


upon  her,  as  they  all  sat  round  a  solidly 
spread  tea-table,  Amabel  was  restrained  from 
some  of  her  fancies,  and  at  the  same  time 
incited  to  try  a  little  more  of  the  flirtation 
with  Captain  Dunstan  that  had  not  suc- 
ceeded on  board  ship.  |So  she  was  very 
bright  and  amusing  ;  and  Sir  Wilfrid,  who 
lay  on  his  couch,  and  had  his  tea  on  a 
little  table,  was  very  well  indeed,  all  things 
considered,  and  privately  rather  sorry  that 
his  condition  of  privilege  was  drawing  to 
a  close ;  he  was  also  charmed  with  Miss 
Ainslie,  and  forgave  her  about  the  ponies. 

But  the  central  object  of  Amabel's  ob- 
servation was  Janet  Monroe,  She  looked 
at  her  when  she  moved,  and  listened  to 
her  when  she  spoke,  with  all  the  admiration 
which  Mrs,  Cathcart  could  have  wished 
her  to  feel.  She  said  to  herself  many  times 
that  she  had  never  seen  anyone  like  her, 
so  gravely  graceful,  so  simply  gracious ; 
but  she  felt  at  the  same  time  an  unac- 
countable dread  of  her.  Was  this  one  of 
her  superstitions,  she  wondered,  and  would 
it  go  away,  and  leave  her  mind  clear 
towards  the  sweet  and  lovely  young 
woman,  in  praise  of  whom  Mrs.  Cathcart 
had  not  said  nearly  enough  ?  What 
was  this  horrid  sort  of  power — or  rather 
weakness,  for  it  brought  no  help  with  it — 
that  she  had  of  foreknowing,  though  only 
in  the  vaguest  instinctive  way,  when  harm 
was  coming  to  her  ?  It  was  not  fancy ;  she 
had  felt  it  as  a  little  child  :  towards  a 
nursemaid  at  first  sight,  and  the  woman 
had  illtreated  her ;  towards  a  dog,  and  he 
had  long  afterwards  bitten  her ;  towards  a 
schoolfellow  in  her  school-days,  and  she 
had  done  her  an  unprovoked  wrong.  Bat 
the  strange  instinctive  dread  had  never 
come  to  her  so  strongly  as  it  came  while 
she  sat  opposite  to  Janet  Monroe  at  the 
Misses  Sandilands'  tea-table. 

"  What  harm  can  she  do  me,  or  I  her  ?  " 
Amabel  asked  herself,  almost  in  the 
moment  of  the  impression  that  stole  over 
her.  "  For  this  time  the  feeling  is  two-sided, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  myself  as  well  as  of 
her.  S  weet,  lovely,  benignant  creature ! 
it  is  wicked  to  let  any  such  thought  into 
my  mind,  and  I  will  not.  Mrs.  Cathcart 
is  right,  this  isT  mere  superstition,  and  I 
will  conquer  it." 

"  And  now,  tell  me,  what  do  you  think 
of  Janet  Monroe  ?  "  Mrs.  Cathcart  asked 
Amabel,  when  they  were  on  their  way 
home. 

"  I  think  she  is  quite  lovely,  and  ab- 
solutely unlike  anyone  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  think  she  is  too  good  and  too  lofty  to  be 
the  friend  of  a — what  shall  I  say — a  mere 
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bubble  and  bauWe  of  a  creature  like  me — 
and  also  too  good  and  too  lofty  to  be " 

Here  Amabel  paused  in  her  speech  and 
touched  up  the  ponies. 

"  To  be— yes  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  I  was  going  to  be  imper- 
tinent, and  I  won't.  How  she  walks  !  How 
she  talks  !  And  how  strange  her  life  has 
been  !  To  think  that  I  have  been  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  back,  and  that 
Janet  Monroe  has  never  seen  a  play  or  heard 
an  opera  in  her  life,  and  yet  I'm  sure  there's 
nothing  she  could  not  do.  Oh  dear  !  "  And 
she  turned  a  comical  face  to  her  companion. 
"  How  nice  it  would  be  to  have  her  to 
talk  to  papa  about  farming  and '  cutcherry,* 
and  to  manage  mamma !  " 

"I  see  yon  appreciate  her;  but  why 
should  you  think  you  could  not  make  a 
friend  of  her,  Amabel  ?  " 

"  Because  she  *  couldna  be  fashed  *  with 
me,  as  the  awful  example  in  the  Scotch 
story-book  says." 

(      "  You  are  quite  wrong,  and,  as  usual, 
perverse." 

"  Very  well,  we  shall'see." 

Miss  Ainslie's  ponies  soon  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  road  to  Bury  House  ; 
for  this  first  visit  was  succeeded  by  many 
more,  and  Mrs.  Oath  cart  had  no  need  to 
make  any  efEort  to  bring  her  friend  and 
her  cousin  together.  A  more  promising 
young-lady  friendship  could  not  have  been 
desired  than  that  which  formed  itself 
between  the  two,  who  were  so  very 
different.  On  Amabel's  part  it  was  deeply 
enthusiastic,  so  generous  that  it  extended 
to  all  Janet's  objects  of  predilection — the 
rooks,  tho  fowls,  the  flowers,  the  un- 
amiable  Spitz,,  the  gardener's  children,  the 
kitten,  and  Julia  Carmichael — and  so 
disinterested  that  it  had  no  jealousy  in  it. 
She  knew  her  place  in  Janet's  heart,  and 
she  was  satisfied  with  it.  Never  had 
Amabel  Ainslie  known  such  happy  days 
as  those  during  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile 
was  rapidly  getting  well  at  Bury  House; 
and  she  was  constantly  coming  and  going 
from  thence  to  The  Chantry,  whither  she 
carried  glowing  accounts  of  Janet.  Mr. 
Ainslie  made  several  visits  to  the  old  and 
young  ladies,  and  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  duly 
carried  polite  messages  from  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
who  was  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  visiting. 
Thus  the  time  passed,  and  the  end  of  this 
pleasant  and  harmless  season  was  drawing 
near.  Amabel  was  in  high  spirits  at  her  own 


prospects,  for  Janet  was  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
The  Chantry  after  a  little  while,  when 
Julia  should  have  returned  to  Hunsford, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  to  Bevis.  Amabel  had 
not  forgotten  her  impression  that  Captain 
Danstan  had  been  defended  by  a  prior 
attachment  against  her  attempts  at  cap- 
tivating him.  She  saw  a  good  deal  of 
him,  and  she  became  entirely  convinced  of 
its  truth.  But  now  she  believed  that  she 
had  discovered  the  object  of  that  attach- 
ment ;  and  that,  just  for  once  in  this 
world  of  fragments,  failures,  and  con- 
trarieties, everything — the  everything  for 
which  she  cared  just  then — was  going  to 
be  all  right.  Amabel,  with  all  her  im- 
pulsiveness and  unruliness,  had  a  great 
deal  of  real  ^^Jelicacy  of  mind,  and  she 
carefully  abstained  from  a  question  or  a 
hint  which  might  possibly  have  given 
pain  to  Janet.  Perhaps  her  perceptions 
would  not  have  been  so  keen,  or  her  tact 
so  nice,  but  for  the  voiceless  teaching  of 
something  in  her  own  heart  that  had  never 
before  stirred  it.  However  that  may  have 
been,  Amabel  Ainslie  was  very  happy ; 
her  cousin's  device  for  her  benefit  had 
succeeded  to  perfection,  and  if  it  had 
produced  consequences  only  to  be  made 
evident  in  the  future,  such  was  a  common 
occurrence  in  human  affairs. 

"  And  just  to  think,"  said  Amabel  to  her- 
self, on  the  day  when  Janet  promised  to  go 
on  a  visit  to  The  Chantry — "  just  to  think 
I  had  that  queer  shudder  when  I  saw  her 
first,  and  felt  that  it  would  either  be  my 
fate  to  harm  her,  or  her  fate  to  harm  me  ! 
What  nonsense !  It  was  the  very  best  day 
for  me  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  All  that  was 
my  folly,  and  I  am  done  with  it  forever." 
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CHAPTER  XI.      "l   HAVE    NO  WRONG,   WHERE  I 
CAN  CLAIM   NO   RIGHT." 

Going  home  again.  That  was  hard  to 
bear.  It  reopened  all  the  old  wounds. 
Violet  Tempest  felt  as  if  her  heart  must 
really  break,  as  if  this  new  grief  were 
sharper  than  the  old  one,  when  the  carriage 
drove  in  through  the  familiar  gates,  in  the 
December  dusk,  and  along  the  winding 
shrubberied  road,  and  up  to  the  Tudor 
porch,  where  the  lion  of  the  Tempests  stood, 
passant  regardant,  with  lifted  paw  and 
backward  gaze,  above  the  stone  shield. 
The  ruddy  firelight  was  shining  across  the 
wide  doorway.  The  old  hearth  looked  as 
cheerful  as  of  old.  And  thera  stood  the 
empty  chair  beside  it.  That  had  been 
Vixen's  particular  wish. 

"Let  nothingbe  disturbed,  dear  mamma," 
she  had  said  ever  so  many  times,  when  her 
mother  was  writing  her  orders  to  the 
housekeeper,  "  Beg  them  to  keep  every- 
thing just  as  it  was  in  papa's  time." 

"  My  dear,  it  will  only  make  you  grieve 
more." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  had  rather  grieve  for  him 
than  forget  him.  I  am  more  afraid  of 
forgetting  him  than  of  grieving  too  much 
for  him,"  said  Vixen. 

And  now,  as  she  stood  on  the  hearth 
after  her  journey,  wrapped  in  black  furs, 
a  little  black-fur  toque  crowning  her  ruddy 
gold  hair,  fancy  filled  the  empty  chair  as 
she  gazed  at  it.  Yes,  she  could  see  her 
father  sitting  there  in  his  hunting-clothes, 
his  whip  across  his  knee. 

The  old  pointer,  the  squire's  favourite, 
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came  whining  to  her  feet.  How  old  he 
looked!  Old,  and  broken,  and  infirm,  as 
if  from  much  sorrow. 

"Poor  Nip !  poor  Nip  ! "  she  said,  patting 
him.  "  The  joy  of  your  life  went  with 
papa,  didn't  it?" 

"  It's  all  very  sad,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Tempest,  loosening  her  wraps.  "  A  sad, 
sad  home-coming.  And  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  I  came  here  as  a  bride. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  my  travelling- 
dress,  Violet?  It  was  a  shot-silk — they 
were  fashionable  then,  you  know — bronze 
and  blue — the  loveliest  colours  !  " 

**  I  can't  imagine  a  shot-silk  being  any- 
thing but  detestable,"  said  Vixen  curtly. 
"  Poor  Nip !  How  faithful  dogs  are  !  The 
dear  thing  is  actually  crying  !  " 

Tears  were  indeed  running  from  the 
poor  old  eyes,  as  the  pointer's  head  lay  in 
Vixen's  lap,  as  if  memory,  kindled  by  her 
image,  brought  back  the  past  too  keenly 
for  that  honest  canine  heart. 

"It  is  very  mournful,"  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest.    "Pauline,  let  us  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

She  sank  into  an  arm-chair  opposite  the 
fire.  Not  the  squire's  old  carved  oak-chair, 
with  its  tawny  leather  cushions.  That  must 
needs  be  sacred  evermore — a  memento  of 
the  dead,  standing  beside  the  hearth. 

"I  wonder  if  anyone  is  alive  that  we 
knew  here  ?"  said  Vixen,  lying  back  in  her 
low  chair,  and  idly  caressing  the  dogs. 

"  My  dear  Violet,  why  should  people  be 
dead  ?  We  have  only  been  away  two  years." 

"No;  but  it  seems  so  long.  I  hardly 
expect  to  see  any  of  the  old  faces.  He  is 
not  here,"  with  a  sudden  choking  sob. 
"  Why  should  all  be  left — except  him  ?  " 

"The  workings  of  Providence  are  full 
of  mystery,"  sighed  the  widow.  "Dear 
Edward !     How  handsome  he  looked  that 
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day  he  bronght  me  home.  And  he  was  a 
noble-looking  man  to  the  last.  Not  more 
than  two  spoonf  als  of  pekoe,  Pauline.  You 
ought  to  know  how  I  like  it  by  this  time." 

This  to  the  handmaiden,  who  was  making 
tea  at  the  gipsy-table  in  front  of  the  fire — 
the  table  at  which  Vixen  and  Rorie  had 
drunk  tea  so  merrily  on  that  young  man's 
birthday. 

After  tea,  they  went  the  round  of  the 
house.  How  familiar,  how  dear,  how 
strange,  how  sad  all  things  looked  !  The 
faithful  servants  had  done  their  duty. 
Everything  was  in  its  place.  The  last 
room  they  entered  was  the  squire's  study. 
Here  were  all  his  favourite  books.  The 
Sporting  Magazine  fromits commencement, 
in  crimson  morocco.  Nimrod  and  the 
Druid,  Assheton  Smith's  Memoirs,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  class.  Books  on 
farming  and  farriery,  on  dogs  and  guns. 
Here  were  the  squire's  guns  and  whips,  a 
motley  collection,  all  neatly  arranged  by 
his  own  hands.  The  servants  had  done 
nothing  but  keep  them  free  from  dust. 
There,  by  the  low  and  cosy  fireplace,  with 
its  tiled  hearth,  stood  the  capacious  crimson 
morocco  chair,  in  which  the  master  of  the 
Abbey  House  had  been  wont  to  sit  when  he 
held  audience  with  his  kennel-huntsman, 
or  gamekeeper,  his  farm-bailiff,  or  stud- 
groom. 

"Mamma,  I  should  like  you  to  lock  the 
door  of  this  room  and  keep  the  key,  so  that 
no  one  may  ever  come  here,"  said  Vixen. 

"My  dear,  that  is  just  the  way  to 
prolong  your  grief;  but  I  will  do  it  if  you 
like." 

"  Do,  dear  mamma.  Or,  if  you  will  let 
me  keep  the  key,  I  will  come  in  and  dust 
the  room  every  day.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  for  me,  a  mournful  one,  perhaps, 
but  still  a  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Tempest  made  no  objection,  and, 
when  they  left  the  room.  Vixen  locked  the 
door  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

It  was  close  to  Christmas.  The  saddest 
time  for  such  a  home-coming.  Vixen 
thought.  The  gardeners  brought  in  their 
barrows  of  holly,  and  fir,  and  laurel ;  but 
Vixen  would  take  no  part  in  the  decoration 
of  hall  and  corridors,  staircase  and  gallery 
— she  who  in  former  years  had  been  so 
active  in  the  labour.  The  humble  in- 
habitants of  the  village  rejoiced  in  the 
return  of  the  family  at  the  great  house, 
and  Vixen  was  pleased  to  see  the  kind 
faces  again,  the  old  men  and  women,  the 
rosy-cheeked  children,  and  careworn 
mothers.     She  had  a  friendly  word  for 


everyone,  and  gifts  for  all.  Home  was 
sweet  to  her  after  her  two  years'  absence, 
despite  the  cloud  of  sadness  that  overhung 
all  things.  She  went  out  to  the  stables 
and  made  friends  with  the  old  horses,  most 
of  which  had  been  out  at  grass,  and  had 
enjoyed  a  paradise  of  rest  for  the  last 
two  years.  Slug  and  Crawler,  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest's carriage  horses,  sleek  even-minded 
bays,  had  been  at  Brighton,  and  so  had 
Vixen's  beautiful  thoroughbred,  and  a  hand- 
some brown  for  the  groom;  but  all  the 
rest  had  stayed  in  Hampshire.  Not  one 
had  been  sold,  though  the  stud  was  a 
wasteful  and  useless  one  for  a  widow  and 
her  daughter.  There  was  Bullfinch,  the 
hunter  Squire  Tempest  had  ridden  in  his 
last  hour  of  life.  Violet  went  into  his 
box,  and  caressed  him,  and  fed  him,  and 
cried  over  him  with  bittei'est  tears.  This 
home-coming  brought  back  the  old  sorrow 
with  overwhelming  force.  She  ran  out  of 
the  stables  to  hide  her  tears,  and  ran  up 
to  her  own  room,  and  abandoned  herself 
to  her  grief,  almost  as  utterly  as  she  had 
done  on  those  dark  days  when  her  father's 
corpse  was  lying  in  the  house. 

Thei'e  was  no  friendly  Miss  McCroke  now 
to  be  fussy  and  anxious,  and  to  interpose  her- 
self between  Violet  Tempest  and  her  grief. 
Violet  was  supposed  to  be  "finished,"  or, 
in  other  words,  to  know  everything  under 
the  sun  which  a  young  lady  of  good  birth 
and  ample  fortune  can  be  required  to  know. 
Everything,  in  this  case,  consisted  of  a 
smatteiing  of  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
a  dubious  recollection  of  the  main  facts  in 
modern  history,  a  few  vague  notions  about 
astronomy,  some  foggy  ideas  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  plants  and  flowers,  seaweeds 
and  shells,  rocks  and  hills — and  a  general 
indifference  for  all  literature  except  poetry 
and  novels. 

Miss  McCroke,  having  done  her  duty 
conscientiously  after  her  lights,  had  now 
gone  to  finish  three  other  young  ladies, 
the  motherless  daughters  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  colonel,  over  whom  she  was  to 
exercise  maternal  authority  and  guidance, 
in  a  tall  narrow  house  in  Maida  Vale.  She 
had  left  Mrs.  Tempest  with  all  honours, 
and  Violet  had  lavished  gifts  upon  her  at 
parting,  feeling  fonder  of  her  governess 
in  the  last  week  of  their  association  than 
at  any  other  period  of  her  tutelage.  To- 
day in  her  sorrow,  it  was  a  relief  to  Violet 
to  find  herself  free  from  the  futile  conso- 
lations of  friendship.  She  flung  herself 
into  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  sobbed 
out  her  grief. 
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"  Ob,  kindest,  dearest,  best  o£  fathers," 
she  ci'ied,  "what  is  home  without  you  !  " 

And  then  she  remembered  that  awful 
day  of  the  funeral  when  Roderick  Vawdrey 
had  sat  with  her  beside  this  hearth,  and 
had  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  she  had  heard 
his  voice  as  a  sound  far  away,  a  sound 
that  had  no  meaning,  and  produced  only  a 
dull  stupefying  effect  upon  her  mind.  That 
was  the  last  time  she  had  seen  him. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  thanked  him  for  his 
pity  or  his  kindness,"  she  thought.  "  He 
must  have  gone  away  thinking  me  cold 
and  ungrateful ;  but  I  was  like  a  creature 
at  the  bottom  of  some  dark  dismal  pit. 
How  could  I  feel  thankful  to  someone 
looking  down  at  me  and  talking  to  me 
from  the  free  happy  world  at  the  top  ?  " 

Her  sobs  ceased  gradually,  she  dried 
her  tears,  and  that  unconscious  pleasure  in 
life  which  is  a  part  of  innocent  youth  came 
slowly  back.  She  looked  round  the  room 
in  which  so  much  of  her  childhood  had 
been  spent,  a  room  full  of  her  own  fancies 
and  caprices,  a  room  whose  prettiness  had 
been  bought  with  her  own  money,  and  was 
the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

In  spite  of  home's  sorrowful  association 
she  was  glad  to  find  herself  at  home. 
Mountains,  and  lakes,  and  sunny  bays, 
and  dark  pathless  forests,  may  be  ever  so 
good  to  see,  but  there  is  something  sweet 
in  our  return  to  the  familiar  rooms  of 
home  ;  some  pleasure  in  being  shut  snugly 
within  four  walla  surrounded  by  one's 
own  belongings. 

The  wood-fire  burnt  merrily,  and  sparkled 
on  the  many-coloured  pots  and  pans  upon 
the  panelled  wall.  Outside  the  deep- 
mullioned  windows  the  winter  blast  was 
blowing,  with  occasional  spurts  of  flying 
snow.  Argus  crept  in  presently,  and 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  the 
fleecy  white  rug.  Vixen  lay  back  in  her 
low  chair,  musing  idly  in  the  glow  of  the 
fire,  and  by-and-by  the  lips  which  had 
been  convulsed  with  grief  parted  in  a 
smile,  the  lovely  brown  eyes  shone  with 
happy  memories. 

She  was  thinking  of  her  old  playfellow 
and  friend,  Rorie. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  come  to-day  ?"  she 
mused.  "I  think  he  will.  He  is  sure  to 
be  at  home  for  the  hunting,  Tes,  he  will 
come  to-day.  What  will  he  be  like,  I 
wonder  ?  Handsomer  than  he  was  two 
years  ago  ?  No,  that  could  hardly  be.  He 
'is  quite  a  man  now.  Three-and-twenty ; 
I  must  not  laugh  at  him  any  more." 

The  thought  of  his  coming  thrilled  her 


with  a  new  joy.  She  seemed  to  have  been 
living  an  artificial  life  in  the  two  years  of 
her  absence,  to  have  been  changed  in  her 
very  self  by  change  of  surroundings.  It 
was  almost  as  if  the  old  Vixen  had  been 
sent  into  an  enchanted  sleep,  while  some 
other  young  lady,  a  model  of  propriety 
and  good  manners,  went  about  the  world 
in  Vixen's  shape.  Her  life  had  been  made 
up,  more  or  less,  of  trifles  and  foolishness, 
with  a  background  of  grand  scenery. 
Tepid  little  friendships  with  agreeable 
fellow-travellers  at  Nice ;  tepid  little 
friendships  of  the  same  order  in  Switzer- 
land ;  well-dressed  young  people  smiling 
at  each  other,  and  delighting  in  each  other's 
company;  and  parting,  probably  forever, 
without  a  pang. 

But  now  she  had  come  back  to  the 
friends,  the  horses,  the  dogs,  the  rooms, 
the  gardens,  the  fields,  the  forests  of 
youth,  and  was  going  to  be  the  real  Vixen 
again  ;  the  wild,  thoughtless,  high-spirited 
girl  Squire  Tempest  and  all  the  peasantry 
round  about  had  loved. 

*'  I  have  been  ridiculously  well-behaved," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  quite  a  second  edition 
of  mamma.  But  now  I  am  back  in  the 
forest  my  good  manners  may  go  hang. 
'  My  foot's  on  my  native  heath,  and  my 
name  is  McGregor.' " 

Somehow,  in  all  her  thoughts  of  home 
— after  that  burst  of  grief  for  her  dead 
father — Roderick  Vawdrey  was  the  central 
figure.  He  filled  the  gap  cruel  death  had 
made. 

Would  Rorie  come  soon  to  see  her  ? 
Would  he  be  very  glad  to  have  her  at 
home  again  ?  What  would  he  think  of 
her  ?  Would  he  fancy  her  changed  ?  For 
the  worse  ?     For  the  better  ? 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  would  like  my 
good  manners,  or  the  original  Vixen  best  ?  " 
she  speculated. 

The  morning  wore  on,  and  still  Violet 
Tempest  sat  idly  by  the  fire.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  Roderick  would 
come  to  see  her  at  once.  She  was  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  her  own  importance  to 
feel  sure  that  the  fact  of  her  return  had 
been  duly  chronicled  in  the  local  papers. 
He  would  come  to-day,  before  luncheon, 
perhaps,  and  they  three,  mamma,  Rorie,  and 
herself,  would  sit  at  the  round  table  in  the 
library — the  snug  warm  room  where  they 
had  so  often  sat  with  papa.  This  thought 
brought  back  the  bitterness  of  her  loss. 

*'  I  can  bear  it  better  if  Rorie  is  with 
us,"  she  thought,  "  and  he  is  almost  sure 
to  come.    He  would  not  be  so  unkind  as  to 
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delay  bidding  welcome  to  such  poor  lonely 
creatures  as  mamma  and  I." 

She  looked  at  her  little  watch,  a  minia- 
ture hunter  in  a  case  of  black  enamel,  with 
a  monogram  in  diamonds,  one  of  her  father's 
last  gifts.  It  was  one  o'clock  already,  and 
luncheon  would  be  at  half-past. 

"Only  half  an  hour  for  Rorie,"  she 
thought. 

The  minute-hand  crept  slowly  to  the 
half  -  hour,  the  luncheon-gong  sounded 
below,  and  there  had  been  no  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Vawdrey. 

"  He  may  be  downstairs  with  mamma 
all  this  time,"  thought  Vixen.  "  Forbes 
would  not  tell  me,  unless  he  were  sent." 

She  went  downstairs,  and  met  Forbes 
in  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  !Mrs.  Tempest 
does  not  feel  equal  to  coming  down  to 
luncheon.  She  will  take  a  wing  of  chicken 
in  her  own  room." 

"  And  I  don't  feel  equal  to  sitting  in  the 
library  alone,  Forbes,"  said  Violet;  "so 
you  may  tell  Phoebe  to  bring  me  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  biscuit.  Has  nobody  called  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

Vixen  went  back  to  her  room,  out  of 
spirits  and  out  of  temper.  It  was  unkind 
of  Rorie,  cold,  neglectful,  heartless. 

"  If  he  had  come  home  after  an  absence 
of  two  years — absence  under  such  sad 
circumstances — how  anxious  I  shduld  be 
to  see  him,"  she  thought.  "  But  I  dare- 
say it  is  a  hunting-day,  and  he  is  tearing 
across  the  gorse  on  some  big  raw-boned 
horse,  and  not  giving  me  a  thought.  Or 
perhaps  he  is  dancing  attendance  upon 
Lady  Mabel.  But  no,  I  don't  think  he 
cares  much  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

She  moved  about  the  room  a  little,  re- 
arranging things  that  were  already  ar- 
ranged exactly  as  she  had  left  them  two 
years  ago.  She  opened  a  book  and  flung 
it  aside,  tried  the  piano,  which  sounded 
muffled  and  woolly. 

"  My  poor  Broadwood  is  no  better  for 
being  out  at  grass,"  she  said. 

She  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  and 
stood  there  looking  out,  expecting  every 
instant  to  see  a  dogcart  with  a  rakish 
horse,  a  wasp-like  body,  and  high  red 
wheels,  spin  round  the  curve  of  the  shrub- 
bery. She  stood  thus  for  a  long  time,  as 
she  had  done  on  that  wet  October  after- 
noon of  Rorie's  home-coming,  but  no 
rakish  horse  came  swinging  round  the 
curve  of  the  carriage- drive.  The  flying 
snow  drifted  past  the  window,  the  winter 


sky  looked  blue  and  clear  between  the 
brief  showers,  the  tall  feathery  fir-trees 
and  straight  slim  cypresses  stood  up 
against  the  afternoon  light,  and  Vixen 
gazed  at  them  with  angry  eyes,  full  of 
resentment  against  Roderick  Vawdrey. 

"  The  ground  is  too  hard  for  the  scent  to 
lie  well,  that's  one  comfort,"  she  reflected 
savagely. 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  dear  old 
kennels  given  over  to  a  new  master ;  the 
hounds  whose  names  and  idiosyncrasies 
she  had  known  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  human  acquaintance.  She  had  lost 
all  interest  in  them  now.  Ponto  and  Gellert, 
Lightfoot,  Juno,  Ringlet,  Lord  Dundreary 
— they  had  forgotten  her,  no  doubt. 

Here  was  someone  at  last,  but  not  the 
one  for  whom  she  was  watching.  A  figure 
clothed  in  a  long  loose  black  coat,  and 
slouched  felt  hat,  and  carrying  a  weedy 
umbrella,  trudged  sturdily  round  the  curve, 
and  came  briskly  towards  the  porch.  It 
was  Mr.  Scobel,  the  incumbent  of  the 
pretty  little  gothic  church  in  the  village — 
a  church  like  a  toy. 

He  was  a  good  man  and  a  benevolent,  this 
Mr.  Scobel;  a  hard- worker,  and  a  bless- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood.  But  just  at 
this  moment  Violet  Tempest  did  not  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  coming. 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  "  she  thought. 
"Blankets  and  coals  and  things,  I  sup- 
pose." 

She  turned  sullenly  from  the  window, 
and  went  back  to  her  seat  beside  the  fire, 
and  threw  on  a  log,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
disappointment.  The  blue  winter  sky  had 
changed  to  grey  ;  the  light  was  fading 
behind  the  feathery  fir-tops. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  come  to  afternoon  tea," 
she  thought ;  and  then,  with  a  discontented 
shrug  of  her  shoulders :  "  No,  he  is  not 
coming  at  all.  If  he  cared  about  us  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  bid  us  welcome ; 
knowing,  as  he  must,  how  miserable  it 
was  for  me  to  come  home  at  all — without 
papa ! " 

She  sat  looking  at  the  fire. 

"  How  idle  I  am !  "  she  mused ;  "  and 
poor  Crokey  did  so  implore  me  to  go  on 
with  my  education,  and  read  some  useful 
books,  and  enlarge  my  mind.  I  don't 
think  my  poor  little  mind  would  bear  any 
more  stretching,  or  that  I  should  be  much 
happier  if  I  knew  all  about  Central  Africa, 
and  the  nearest  way  from  Hindostan  to 
China,  or  old  red  sandstone,  and  tertiary, 
and  the  rest  of  them.  What  does  it  matter 
to  me  what  the  earth  is  made  of,  if  I  can 
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but  be  bappy  upon  it  ?  No,  I  eball  never 
try  to  be  learned.  I  shall  read  Byron,  and 
Tennyson,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Keats, 
and  Bulwer,  and  Dickens,  and  Thackeray, 
and  remain  an  ignoramus  all  the  days  of  my 
life.  I  think  that  would  be  quite  enough 
for  Rorie,  if  he  and  I  were  ever  to  be  much 
together ;  for  I  don't  believe  he  ever  opens 
a  book  at  all.  And  what  would  be  the  use 
of  my  talking  to  him  about  old  red  sand- 
stone or  the  centre  of  Africa  ?  " 

Phoebe,  Miss  Tempest's  fresh -faced 
Hampshire  maid,  appeared  at  this  moment. 

"  Ob,  if  you  please,  miss,  your  ma  says 
would  you  go  to  the  drawing-room  ?  Mr. 
Scobel  is  with  her,  and  would  like  to  see 

Violet  rose  with  a  sigh. 

"  Is  my  hair  awfully  untidy,  Phoebe  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  had  better  arrange  the  plaits, 
miss." 

"  That  means  that  I'm  an  object.  It's 
four  o'clock ;  I  may  as  well  change  my 
dress  for  dinner.  I  suppose  I  must  go 
down  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  Lor'  yes,  miss ;  it  will  never  do  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  own  room  and  fret. 
You're  as  pale  as  them  there  Christmas 
roses  already." 

Ten  minutes  later  Vixen  went  down  to 
the  drawing-room,  looking  very  stately  in 
her  black  Irish  poplin,  whose  heavy  folds 
became  the  tall  full  figure,  and  whose 
dense  blackness  set  off  the  ivory  skin 
and  warm  auburn  hair.  She  had  given 
just  one  passing  glance  at  herself  in  the 
cheval-glass,  and  Vanity  had  whispered  : 

•'  Perhaps  Rorie  would  have  thought  me 
improved ;  but  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  come  and  see.  I  might  be  honeycombed 
by  the  smallpox,  or  bald  from  the  effects 
of  typhus,  for  aught  he  cares." 

The  drawing-room  was  all  aglow  with 
blazing  logs,  and  the  sky  outside  the  win- 
dows looking  pale  and  grey,  when  Violet 
went  in.  Mrs.  Tempest  was  in  her  favourite 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  Tennyson's  latest 
poem  on  the  velvet-covered  gipsy-table  at 
her  side,  in  company  with  a  large  black 
fan  and  a  smelling-bottle.  Mr.  Scobel 
was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hearth,  with  his  knees  almost  up  to 
his  chin  and  his  trousers  wrinkled  up  ever 
so  far  above  his  stout  Oxford  shoes,  leaving 
a  considerable  interval  of  grey  stocking. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  pale,  and 
unpretending  of  aspect,  who  fortified  his 
native  modesty  with  a  pair  of  large  bino- 
culars, which  interposed  a  kind  of  barrier 
between  himself  and  the  outer  world. 


He  rose  as  Violet  came  towards  him,  and 
turned  the  binoculars  upon  her,  glittering 
in  the  glow  of  the  fire. 

"How  tall  you  have  grown,"  he  cried, 
when   they    had    shaken   hands.      "And 

how "  hero   he   stopped,  with  a  little 

nervous  laugh;  "I  really  don't  think  I 
should  have  known  you  if  we  had  met 
elsewhere." 

"  Perhaps  Rorie  would  hardly  know  me," 
thought  Vixen. 

"How  are  all  the  poor  people?"  she 
asked,  when  Mr.  Scobel  had  resumed  his 
seat,  and  was  placidly  caressing  his  knees, 
and  blinking,  or  seeming  to  blink,  at  the 
fire  with  his  binoculars. 

"  Ob,  poor  souls  !  "  he  sighed.  "  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  and 
distress,  and  people  out  of  work.  Yes,  a 
great  deal.  The  winter  began  early,  and 
we  have  had  some  severe  weather.  James 
Parsons  is  in  prison  again  for  rabbit- 
snaring.  I'm  really  afraid  James  is  in- 
corrigible. Mrs.  Roper's  eldest  son,  Tom — I 
daresay  you  remember  Tom,  an  idle  little 
ruffian,  who  was  always  birdnesting — has 
managed  to  get  himself  run  over  by  a  pair 
of  Lord  Ellangowan's  waggon-horses,  and 
now  Lady  Ellangowan  is  keeping  the 
whole  family.  An  aunt  came  from  Salis- 
bury to  sit  up  with  the  boy,  and  was  quite 
angry  because  Lady  Ellangowan  did  not 
pay  her  for  nursing  him." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  the  poor,"  said 
Mrs.  Tempest  languidly,  the  firelight  play- 
ing upon  her  diamond  rings,  as  she  took 
her  fan  from  the  velvet  table  and  slowly 
unfolded  it  to  protect  her  cheek  from  the 
glare,  "  they  are  never  satisfied." 

"  Isn't  it  odd  they  are  not,"  cried 
Vixen,  coming  suddenly  out  of  a  deep 
reverie,  "  when  they  have  everything  that 
can  make  life  delightful  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  everything,  Violet; 
but  really,  when  they  have  such  nice 
cottages  as  your  dear  papa  built  for  them, 
so  well- drained  and  ventilated,  they  ought 
to  be  more  contented." 

"  What  a  comfort  good  drainage  and 
ventilation  must  be,  when  there  is  no  bread 
in  the  larder  !  "  said  Violet. 

"  My  dear,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  in  that 
way  ;  just  in  the  style  of  horrid  Radical 
newspapers.  I  am  sure  the  poor  have  an 
immense  deal  done  for  them.  Look  at  Mr. 
Scobel,  he  is  always  trying  to  help  them." 

"  I  do  what  I  can,"  said  the  clergyman 
modestly ;  "  but  I  only  wish  it  were  more. 
An  income  of  sixteen  shillings  a  week  for 
a  family  of  seven  requires  a  good  deal  of 
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ekeing  out.  If  it  were  not  for  the  assist- 
ance I  get  here,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
directions,  things  would  be  very  bad  in 
Beechdale." 

Beechdale  was  the  name  of  the  village 
nearest  the  Abbey  House,  the  village  to 
which  belonged  Mr.  Scobel's  toy-church. 

"  Of  course,  we  must  have  the  usual  dis- 
tribution of  blankets  and  wearing  apparel 
on  Christmas  Eve,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest. 
*'  It  will  seem  very  sad  without  my  dear 
husband.  But  we  came  home  before 
Christmas  on  purpose." 

"  How  good  of  you !  It  was  very  sad 
last  year  when  the  poor  people  came  up  to 
the  Hall  to  receive  your  gifts,  and  there 
were  no  familiar  faces,  except  the  servants'. 
There  were  a  good  many  tears  shed  over 
last  year's  blankets,  I  assure  you." 

"  Poor  dear  things  ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest, not  making  it  too  clear  whether 
she  meant  the  blankets,  or  the  recipients 
thereof. 

Violet  said  nothing,  after  her  little 
ironical  protest  about  the  poor.  She  sat 
opposite  the  fire,  between  her  mother  and 
Mr.  Scobel,  but  at  some  distance  from 
both.  The  ruddy  light  glowed  on  her 
ruddy  hair,  and  lit  up  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
shone  in  her  brilliant  eyes.  The  incum- 
bent of  Beechdale  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anything  so  lovely.  She  was  like 
a  painted  window;  a  Madonna,  with  the 
glowing  colour  of  Rubens,  the  divine 
grace  of  Raffaelle.  And  those  little 
speeches  about  the  poor  had  warmed  his 
heart.  He  was  Violet's  friend  and  cham- 
pion from  that  moment. 

Mrs.  Tempest  fanned  herself  listlessly. 

"  I  wish  Forbes  would  bring  the  tea," 
she  said. 

"  Shall  I  ring,  mamma  ?  " 

"  No,  dear.  They  have  not  finished  tea 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  perhaps.  Forbes 
doesn't  like  to  be  disturbed.  Is  there  any 
news,  Mr.  Scobel  ?  We  only  came  home 
yesterday  evening,  and  have  seen  no  one." 

"News!  Well,  no,  I  think  not  much. 
Lady  Ellangowan  has  got  a  new  orchid." 

"  And  there  has  been  a  new  baby  too, 
hasn't  there  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.  But  nobody  talks  about  the 
baby,  and  everybody  is  in  raptures  with 
the  orchid." 

"  What  is  it  like  ?  " 

"  Rather  a  fine  boy.  I  christened  him 
lafet  week." 

"  I  mean  the  orchid." 
,       "  Oh,  something  really  magnificent ;  a 
brilliant  blue,  a  butterfly-shaped  blossom 


that  positively  looks  as  if  it  were  alive. 
They  say  Lord  Ellangowan  gave  five  hun- 
dred guineas  for  it.  People  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  county  to  see  it." 

"  I  think  you  are  all  orchid  mad,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Tempest.  "  Oh,  here  comes 
the  tea !  "  as  Forbes  entered  with  the  old 
silver  tray  and  Swansea  cups  and  saucers. 
"  You'll  take  some,  of  course,  Mr.  Scobel. 
I  cannot  understand  this  rage  for  orchids 
— old  china,  or  silver,  or  lace,  I  can  under- 
stand, but  orchids — things  that  require  no 
end  of  trouble  to  keep  them  alive,  and 
which  I  daresay  are  as  common  as  butter- 
cups and  daisies  in  the  savage  places  where 
they  grow.  There  is  Lady  Jane  VawdreJ- 
now,  a  perfect  slave  to  her  orchid-houses." 

Violet's  pale  face  flamed  crimson  at  this 
mention  of  Lady  Jane.  Not  for  worlds 
would  she  have  asked  a  question  about  her 
old  playfellow,  though  she  was  dying  to 
hear  about  him.  Happily  no  one  saw  that 
sudden  blush,  or  it  passed  for  a  reflection 
of  the  fire-glow. 

"  Poor  Lady  Jane  !  "  sighed  the  incum- 
bent of  Beechdale,  looking  very  solemn, 
"  she  has  gone  to  a  land  in  which  there  are 
fairer  flowers  than  ever  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Surely  you  have  heard " 

"  Nothing,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tempest. 
"  I  have  corresponded  with  nobody  but 
my  housekeeper  while  I  have  been  away. 
I  am  a  wretched  correspondent  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  after  dear  Edward's  death,  I 
was  too  weary,  too  depressed  to  write 
letters.  What  is  the  matter  with  Lady 
Jane  Vawdrey  ?  " 

"  She  died  at  Florence  last  November 
of  bronchitis.  She  was  very  ill  last  winter, 
and  had  to  be  taken  to  Cannes  for  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  But  she  came  back  in 
April  quite  well  and  strong,  as  everyone 
supposed,  and  spent  the  summer  at  Briar- 
wood.  Her  doctors  told  her,  however, 
that  she  was  not  to  risk  another  winter  in 
England,  so  in  September  she  went  to 
Italy,  taking  Lady  Mabel  with  her." 

"And  Roderick?"  enquired  Vixen. 
"  He  went  with  them,  of  course." 

"  Naturally,"  replied  Mr.  Scobel.  "  Mr. 
Vawdrey  was  with  his  mother  till  the  last." 

"Very  nice  of  him,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Tempest  approvingly ;  "  for,  in  a  general 
way,  I  don't  think  they  got  on  too  well 
together.  Lady  Jane  was  rather  dictatorial. 
And  now,  I  suppose,  Roderick  will  marry 
his  cousin  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of 
mourning." 
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"Why  should  you  suppose  so,  mamma  ?  " 
exclaimed  Violet.  "It  was  quite  a  mis- 
take of  yours  about  their  being  engaged, 
Roderick  told  me  so  himself.  He  was  not 
engaged  to  Lady  Mabel.  He  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  marrying  her." 

"He  has  altered  his  mind  since  then,  I 
conclude,"  said  Mr.  Scobel  cheerily — those 
binoculars  of  his  could  never  have  seen 
through  a  stone-wall,  and  were  not  much 
good  at  seeing  things  under  his  nose — "  for 
it  is  quite  a  settled  thing  that  Mr.  Vawdrey 
and  Lady  Mabel  are  to  be  married.  It 
will  be  a  splendid  match  for  him,  and 
will  make  him  the  largest  landowner  in 
the  Forest,  for  Ashbourne  is  settled  on 
Lady  Mabel.  The  duke  bought  it  himself, 
you  know,  and  it  is  not  in  the  entail," 
added  the  incumbent,  explaining  a  fact 
that  was  as  familiar  as  the  church  catechism 
to  Violet,  who  sat  looking  straight  at  the 
fire,  holding  her  head  as  high  as  Queen 
Guinevere  after  she  had  thrown  the 
diamonds  out  of  window. 

"  I  always  knew  that  it  would  be  so," 
said  Mrs.  Tempest,  with  the  air  of  a  sage. 
"  Lady  Jane  had  set  her  heart  upon  it. 
Worldly  greatness  was  her  idol,  poor 
thing !  It  is  sad  to  think  of  her  being 
snatched  away  from  everything.  What 
has  become  of  the  orchids  ?  " 

"  Lady  Jane  left  them  to  her  niece. 
They  are  building  houses  to  receive  them 
at  Ashbourne." 

*'  Rather  a  waste  of  money,  isn't  it  ?  " 
suggested  Violet,  in  a  cold  hard  voice, 
"  Why  not  let  them  stay  at  Briarwood  till 
Lady  Mabel  is  mistress  there  ?  " 

Mr.  Scobel  did  not  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion. He  sat  serenely  gazing  at  the 
fire,  and  sipping  his  tea,  enjoying  this 
hour  of  rest  and  warmth  after  a  long  day's 
fatigue  and  hard  weather.  He  had  an 
Advent  service  at  seven  o'clock  that  even- 
ing,^and  would  but  just  have  time  to  tramp 
home  through  the  winter  dark,  and  take 
a  hurried  meal,  before  he  ran  across  to 
his  neat  little  vestry  and  shuffled  on  his 
surplice,  while  Mrs.  Scobel  played  her 
plaintive  voluntary  on  the  twenty-guinea 
harmonium. 

"  And  where  is  yonng  Vawdrey  now  ?  " 
enquired  Mrs.  Tempest  blandly. 

She  could  only  think  of  the  squire  of 
Briarwood  as  the  lad  from  Eton — clumsy, 
shy,  given  to  breaking  teacups,  and 
leaving  the  track  of  his  footsteps  in  clay  or 
mud  upon  the  Aubusson  carpets. 

"  He  has  not  come  home  yet.  The  duke 
and  duchess  went  to  Florence  just  before 


Lady  Jane's  death,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Vaw- 
drey is  with  them  at  Rome.  Briarwood 
has  been  shut  up  since  September." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  mamma,  that  some- 
body would  be  dead,"  cried  Violet.  "I 
felt,  when  we  came  into  this  house  yes- 
terday evening,  that  everything  in  our 
lives  was  changed." 

"I  should  hardly  think  mourning  can 
be  very  becoming  to  Lady  Mabel,"  rumi- 
nated Mrs.  Tempest.  "  Those  small  sylph- 
like figures  rarely  look  well  in  black." 

Mr.  Scobel  rose  with  an  effort  to  make 
his  adieux.  The  delicious  warmth  of  the 
wood-fire,  the  perfume  of  arbutus  logs, 
had  made  him  sleepy. 

"  You'll  come  and  see  our  new  school,  I 
hope,"  he  said  to  Violet,  as  they  shook 
hands.  "  You  and  your  dear  mamma 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  its  erection 
that  you  have  a  right  to  be  critical ;  but  I 
really  think  you  will  be  pleased." 

"We'll  come  to-morrow  afternoon,  if  it's 
fine,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest  graciously.  "You 
must  bring  Mrs.  Scobel  to  dinner  at  seven, 
and  then  we  can  talk  over  all  we  have  seen." 

"You  are  very  kind.  I've  my  young 
women's  scripture-class  at  a  quarter-past 
eight ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  run  away  for 
an  hour " 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  can  come  back  for  Mrs.  Scobel. 
Thanks.     We  shall  be  delighted." 

When  he  was  gone,  Violet  walked 
towards  the  door  without  a  word  to  her 
mother. 

"  Violet,  are  you  going  away  again  ? 
Pray,  stop,  child,  and  let  us  have  a  chat." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about,  mamma." 

"  Nonsense.  You  have  quite  deserted  me 
since  we  came  home.  And  do  you  suppose 
I  don't  feel  dull  and  depressed  as  well  as 
you?  It  is  not  dutiful  conduct,  Violet. 
I  shall  really  have  to  engage  a  companion 
if  you  go  on  so.  Miss  McCroke  was  dreary, 
but  she  was  not  altogether  uncompanion- 
able.    One  could  talk  to  her." 

"You  had  better  have  a  companion, 
mamma.  Someone  who  will  be  lively,  and 
talk  pleasantly  about  nothing  particular  all 
day  long.  No  doubt  a  well-trained  com- 
panion can  do  that.  She  has  an  inexhaustible 
well-spring  of  twaddle  in  her  own  mind. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  be  cheerful  again." 

"We  had  better  have  stopped  at 
Brighton " 

"  I  hate  Brighton !  " 

"Where      we     knew 
people "  • 

"  I  detest  nice  people  !  " 
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"  Violet,  do  you  know  that  you  have  an 
abominable  temper  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  I  am  made  up  of  wicked- 
ness !  "  answered  Vixen  vehemently. 

She  left  the  room  without  another  word, 
and  went  straight  to  her  den  upstairs,  not 
to  throw  herself  on  the  ground  and  abandon 
herself  to  a  childish  unreasoning  grief,  as 
she  had  done  on  the  night  of  Roderick's 
coming  of  age,  but  to  face  the  situation 
boldly.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
dim  fire-lit  room,  thinking  of  what  she 
had  just  heard. 

"What  does  it  matter  to  me?  Why 
should  I  be  so  angry  ?  "  she  asked  herself. 
"We  were  never  more  than  friends  and 
playfellows.  And  I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  rather  disliked  him.  I  know  I 
was  seldom  civil  to  him.  He  was  papa's 
favourite.  I  should  hardly  have  tolerated 
him  but  for  that." 

She  felt  relieved  at  having  settled  this 
point  in  her  mind.  Yet  there  was  a  dull 
blank  sense  of  loss,  a  vague  aching  in  her 
troubled  heart,  which  she  could  not  get 
rid  of  easily.  She  walked  to  and  fro,  to 
and  fro,  while  the  fire  faded  out  and  the 
pale  windows  darkened. 

"  I  hate  myself  for  being  so  vexed  about 
this,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  above 
her  head  with  a  vehemence  that  showed 
the  intensity  of  her  vexation.  "  Could  I — 
I — Violet  Tempest — ever  be  so  despicable 
a  creature  as  to  care  for  a  man  who  does 
not  care  for  me ;  to  be  angry,  sorry, 
broken-hearted,  because  a  man  does  not 
want  me  for  his  wife  ?  Such  a  thing  is  not 
possible ;  if  it  were,  I  think  I  would  kill 
myself.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  live.  I 
could  not  look  human  beings  in  the  face. 
I  should  take  poison,  or  turn  Roman 
Catholic  and  go  into  a  convent,  where  I 
should  never  see  the  face  of  a  man  again. 
No  ;  I  am  not  such  an  odious  creature.  I 
have  no  regard  for  Rorie  except  as  my  old 
playfellow,  and  when  he  comes  home  I  will 
walk  straight  up  to  him  and  give  him  my 
hand,  and  congratulate  him  heartily  on 
his  approaching  marriage.  Perhaps  Lady 
Mabel  will  ask  me  to  be  one  of  her  brides- 
maids. She  will  have  a  round  dozen,  I 
daresay.  Six  in  pink,  and  six  in  blue,  no 
doubt,  like  wax-dolls  at  a  charity-fair. 
Why  can't  people  be  married  without 
making  idiots  of  themselves  ?'J 

The  half-hour  gong  sounded  at  this 
moment,  and  Vixen  ran  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  candles  and 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  where  there  was 
plenty  of  light  literature  lying  about  to 


distract  the  troubled  mind.  Violet  went 
to  her  mother's  chair  and  knelt  beside  it. 

"Dear  mamma,  forgive  me  for  being 
cross  just  now,"  she  said  gently,  "I  was 
out  of  spirits.  I  will  try  to  be  better 
company  in  future — so  that  you  may  not 
be  obliged  to  engage  a  companion." 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
feeling  low-spirited,"  replied  Mrs.  Tempest 
graciously.  "  This  place  is  horribly  dull. 
How  we  ever  endured  it,  even  in  your 
dear  papa's  time,  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. It  is  like  living  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
We  must  really  get  some  nice  people  about 
us,  or  we  shall  both  go  melancholy  mad." 


ABOUT  HERALDS  AND  COATS-OF- 
ARMS. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  probable 
origin  of  heraldry,  the  useful  service  for 
which  it  was  intended  at  the  outset,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  interesting  narrative  by 
Captain  Sir  George  Nares  of  his  eventful 
Arctic  Expedition.  When  preparing  for 
the  numerous  sledge  -  journeys  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  the  backs  of  the  jackets 
of  the  men  were  painted  with  some 
device,  in  order  that  each  man  might 
recognise  his  precursor  or  predecessor 
while  hauling  ^t  the  drag-rope  ;  and  as 
each  sledgeman  chose  his  own  device,  an 
amusing  diversity  resulted.  The  device 
was  virtually  a  crest,  although  he  certainly 
did  not  designate  it  by  such  a  name ;  he 
had  become  a  herald  without  knowing  it. 
A  second  heraldic  advance,  with  similar 
unconsciousness  that  heraldry  was  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  matter,  was  made 
by  Captain  Stephenson's  sledgers,  belong- 
ing to  the  Discovery  ;  the  officer  com- 
manding each  sledge  adopted  one  crest 
for  himself  and  all  his  men — becoming 
a  modern  representative  of  a  feudal  knight 
with  his  retainers. 

One  of  the  old-world  institutions  that 
still  survive  among  us  here  in  London 
is  the  Heralds  College,  or  College  of 
Arms.  It  was  founded  by  Richard  the 
Third ;  and  privileges  were  granted  to  it 
by  successive  sovereigns.  The  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  have  for  two  centuries  been  bere- 
d  itary  presidents  of  the  college.  Before  that 
time  the  office  of  earl-marshal  was  bestowed 
upon  any  knightly  or  noble  person  at  the 
sovereign's  will  and  pleaaure  ;  but  Charles 
the  Second,  in  1672,  granted  it  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Howards.  It  has  ever  since  been  a 
custom  of  the  Crown  to  sanction  all  nomi- 
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nations  of  the  officials  of  the  College — 
kings-of-arms,  heralds,  pursuivants,  &c. — 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  the  time 
being,  as  earl- marshal  and  president  of  the 
College  of  Arms. 

The  young  Dake  of  Norfolk,  the  present 
hereditary  earl-marshal  of  Eogland,  has 
certainly  no  very  laborious  duties  to  fulfil 
in  that  capacity.  He  issues,  as  chief  of 
the  Heralds  College  or  College  of  Arms, 
all  royal  proclamations,  and  arranges  the 
solemnities  of  coronations,  royal  marriages, 
christenings,  and  such  like  ceremonies. 
The  College  comprises,  besides  the  earl- 
marshal  as  president,  three  kings-of-arms 
or  at-arms,  six  heralds- at- arms,  and  four 
pursuivants-at-arms.  The  authorities  them- 
selves seem  to  be  discordant  in  their  use  of 
the  little  words  "at"  and  "in." 

But  before  describing  the  work  which 
these  loftily  -  designated  personages  are 
engaged  in,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  fe»v 
words  concerning  what  is  known  of  the 
origin  of  the  system  or  science  of  heraldry. 

Some  enthusiastic  votaries  carry  their 
admiration  so  far  as  to  give  the  ancient 
biblical  personages  coats-of-arms,  tracing 
the  custom  up  to  Noah  and  even  to  Adam. 
One  extravagance  generally  provokes 
another  in  an  opposite  direction;  in  this 
case  the  antagonistic  view  takes  the  form  of 
a  definition  that  heraldry  "is  the  science  of 
fools  with  long  memories."  It  is  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  a  useful  custom, 
of  which  the  origin  is  not  clearly  known. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Planche,  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  officials  of  the  Heralds 
College,  published  in  1852  a  work,  called 
the  Pursuivant  at  Arms,  in  which  he  gave 
a  large  amount  of  curious  information  on 
a  subject  which  he  liked  and  had  studied 
for  many  years.  He  states  the  main  pur- 
pose of  his  book  to  be  to  establish 
the  following  propositions  :  First,  that 
heraldry  appears  as  a  science  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Secondly,  that  although  armorial  bearings 
had  then  been  in  existence  undoubtedly 
for  some  time,  no  precise  date  has  yet  been 
discovered  for  their  first  assumption. 
Thirdly,  that  in  this  assumption  the  object 
of  the  assumers  was,  not,  as  it  has  been 
generally  asserted  and  believed,  to  record 
any  achievement,  or  to  symbolise  any 
virtues  or  qualifications,  but  simply  to 
distinguish  their  persons  and  properties; 
to  display  their  pretensions  to  certain 
honours  or  estates  ;  to  attest  their  alliances  ; 
or  to  acknowledge  their  feudal  tenures. 
Fourthly,  that  wherever  it  has  been  pos- 


sible to  sift  the  evidence  thoroughly,  it  has 
appeared  that  the  origin  of  certain  singular 
coats-of-arms  has  been  the  invention  of  a 
later  period — stories  fabricated  to  account 
for  the  bearings  and  sometimes  flatter  the 
descendants  of  the  family,  by  attributing 
to  their  ancestors  the  most  improbable 
adventures  or  achievements.  Fifthly,  that 
the  real  value  of  the  study  of  heraldry  has 
but  recently  become  apparent ;  that,  how- 
ever some  may  regret  the  demolition  of  old 
and  familiar  legends,  the  importance  of 
eliciting  genealogical  facts  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all;  and  that  the  new  interest  thus 
imparted  to  the  science  elevates  it  in  the 
eyes  of  many  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon 
it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt. 

In  the  pleasant  preface  to  his  volume, 
Mr.  Planche  speaks  of  himself  as  a  student 
only,  who  loves  heraldry — not  as  one 
officially  behind  the  scenes.  "  The  doors 
of  the  College  open  to  me  as  a  harmless 
enthusiast,  not  as  a  worshipful  member.  I 
have  no  tabard  to  my  back,  no  crown  to 
my  brow,  no  authority,  no  office,  and  am 
guiltless  of  grants  and  unacquainted  with 
fees.  But  I  am  devoted  to  the  study 
of  heraldry,  and  may  surely  call  myself 
a  pursuivant- at- arms,  as  I  have  long 
and  diligently  pursued  the  subject  by  a 
path  untrodden,  I  believe,  by  others, 
though  several  have  crossed  the  track." 
One  usefulness  of  heraldry  Mr.  Planche 
thus  sets  forth :  "  Would  not  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  arms  of  our  prmcipal 
ancient  English  families  form  a  sort  of 
artificial  memory  for  the  young  student 
of  English  history,  and  give  additional 
interest  to  the  details  of  the  deeds  of  those 
who  bore  them,  of  events  in  which  the 
founders  of  their  families  were  actors  ? 
The  funeral  escutcheon,  the  passing 
equipage,  the  monumental  tablet — would 
they  not  in  turn  daily,  almost  hourly, 
recall  to  his  mind  the  history  of  those  who 
first  assumed  or  acquired  the  devices 
thereon  depicted  ?  "  As  an  historical  fact, 
Mr.  Planche's  researches  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  heraldry  had  not  esta- 
blished itself  in  the  times  of  the  first  and 
second  Crusades,  or,  at  least,  did  not 
originate  with  those  stirring  movements, 
because  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
chroniclers  of  those  days.  The  third 
Crusade,  during  which  it  was  undoubtedly 
known,  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

But  let  us  on  to  our  Heralds  College, 
the  meetings  of  which  are  called  chapters. 

The  kings-at-arms  are  majestic  persons. 
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Garter  king-at-arma  grants  armorial  bear- 
ings, devices,  and  supporters ;  conveys 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to 
any  foreign  potentate  who  is  made  a 
knight  thereof;  and  in  solemn  ceremonies 
marshals  distinguished  persons  to  their 
places.  Newspaper  readers  will  remember 
that  in  March  last,  Humbert,  the  young 
king  of  Italy,  was  invested  with  the  order 
by  the  representatives  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  first  commissioner  was  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  second  was  Sir 
Albert  William  Woods,  Garter  king-at- 
arms  ;  whilst  among  the  other  members  of 
the  mission  were  the  functionaries  known 
as  the  Lancaster  herald  and  the  Somerset 
herald.  The  duke  addressed  the  young  king 
with  a  courteous  message  from  the  English 
sovereign,  and  then  presented  him  with 
the  letters  of  credence  and  the  book  of 
statutes  of  the  order;  and  then,  as  the 
duke  fastened  the  glittering  insignia  upon 
the  royal  person,  Sir  Albert,  as  Garter 
king-at-arms,  read  certain  admonitions, 
very  ceremonial  and  high-sounding.  Al- 
together it  was  a  good  specimen  of  the 
pomp  of  chivalric  heraldry. 

Next  to  Garter  king-at-arms  rank  the 
Norroy  and  Clarencieux  kings.  The  former 
word  means,  or  once  meant,  north  king — 
"nor-roi"  representing  the  sovereign  of 
England,  for  ceremonial  purposes,  in  the 
regions  of  the  kingdom  north  of  the  Trent. 
There  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  corre- 
sponding official — Surroy,  or  south  king — 
for  the  regions  south  of  the  Trent ;  but  if 
BO,  this  name  became  changed  to  Claren- 
cieux by  Edward  the  Third,  who  founded 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  gave  this 
particular  office  to  his  son  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Clarencieux  is  the  chief  official 
connected  with  matters  relating  to  the 
heraldic  formalities  of  the  nobility  and  the 
knights  of  the  Bath.  He  surveys  and 
registers  the  arms,  descent,  and  marriages 
of  all  persons  belonging  to  the  rank  of 
noble,  south  of  the  Trent. 

Another  gr&de  is  that  of  pursuivants, 
or  poursuivants,  originally  meaning  fol- 
lowers. Any  great  noble  might,  in  the 
feudal  times,  institute  his  own  pursuivant 
bj  his  own  authority.  And  very  fanciful 
names  they  received,  such  as  Blanch  Lyon, 
Esperance,  Eagle  Vert,  and  Blanch  Sang- 
lier.  The  four  pursuivants  of  the  College 
of  Arms  are  known  as  Rouge  Croix,  Blue- 
mantle,  Rouge  Dragon,  and  Portcullis, 
from  circumstances  connected  with  the 
first  institution  of  each.  The  office  appears 
to  have  been  first  established  as  a  noviciate. 


or  state  of  probation,  through  which  higher 
offices  were  to  be  obtained. 

Midway  in  rank  between  the  kings-at- 
arms  and  the  pursuivants  are  the  six 
heralds,  higher  in  dignity  than  the  latter, 
lower  than  the  former.  They  are  known 
by  provincial  designations — the  Somerset, 
York,  Chester,  Richmond,  Windsor,  and 
Lancaster  heralds — and  attend  in  rotation 
at  the  College  to  carry  on  the  routine 
business,  with  the  pursuivants  as  their  pro- 
bationary assistants.  Sir  Albert  William 
Woods,  the  present  Garter  kin  g-at- arms, 
was  a  dozen  years  ago  Albert  William 
Woods,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald ;  and  thus 
they  obtain  a  lift  up  as  vacancies  occur. 

Greatly  indeed  have  the  duties  of  all 
these  officials  lessened  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  Beside  other  imposing  func- 
tions, the  kings-at-arms,  heralds,  and  pur- 
suivants, some  or  other  of  them,  carried 
messages  of  courtesy  or  defiance  between 
royal  or  knightly  personages,  superin- 
tended and  registered  trials  by  battle  and 
all  chivalric  exercises,  computed  the  slain 
after  battle,  and  recorded  the  valiant  deeds 
of  the  fallen  or  surviving  combatants. 
Alas !  How  prosaic  have  they  now  be- 
come !  The  modern  College  of  Arms,  con- 
sidered as  a  definite  body  of  officials,  is 
mainly  employed  in  assisting  those  who 
desire  to  trace  their  descent  from  the 
owners  of  titles  or  hereditary  privileges. 
The  members  are  consulted  as  professional 
men  in  such  enquiries  ;  but  the  registered 
books  of  the  College  are  accepted  as  being 
good  legal  evidence.  They  devise,  register, 
and  arrange  such  "  honourable  augmenta- 
tions and  grants  of  supporters"  (to  use 
technical  phraseology)  as  the  several  cases 
may  justify.  They  empower  persons  to 
adopt  armorial  bearings  which  have  been 
disused  for  one  or  more  generations,  on 
proof  and  registration  of  pedigree.  They 
may  grant  wholly  new  armorial  bearings 
to  persons  who  have  no  hereditary  claim 
to  such,  on  the  production  of  proof  that 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  sustain  the 
rank  of  gentlemen.  The  members  of  the 
chapter  receive  salaries,  but  derive  their 
principal  income  from  fees  charged  for 
assistance  in  tracing  pedigrees  and  titles, 
and  for  the  granting  and  registration  of 
arms.  As  stated  above,  their  evidence  in 
support  of  pedigrees  is  received  in  courts 
of  justice,  provided  it  be  traceable  to  the 
original  Heralds*  Visitation  books,  which 
were  prepared  when  solemn  and  regular 
circuits  were  periodically  made  throughout 
the  kingdom. 
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It  knocks  all  the  chivalry  and  grace  out 
of  the  subject  to  pore  over  the  dismal 
technicalities  on  which  these  functionaries 
discourse.  Which  of  us  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  shield,  crest,  torces, 
badges,  coronets,  helmets,  mantles,  sup- 
porters, hatchments,  quarters?  The  atti- 
tudes in  which  lions  and  unicorns,  stags 
and  bears,  and  other  quadrupedal  as 
well  as  bipedal  animals  are  represented 
in  armorial  bearings,  have  given  rise  to 
a  number  of  adjectives  decidedly  Norman- 
French  in  their  character,  such  as  couchant, 
rampant,  issuant,  gardant,  regardant,  jes- 
sant,  naissant,  bezant,  combatant,  passant, 
sejant,  statant,  trippant,  vorant,  &c.  The 
furs  have  peculiar  names  in  heraldry,  and 
so  have  the  various  colours.  In  engraving, 
instead  of  describing  a  coat-of-arms,  dif- 
ference of  colour,  metal,  and  fur  are 
denoted  by  vertical,  horizontal,  diagonal, 
and  other  lines,  or  by  spots,  chequers,  zig- 
zags, and  other  marks. 

Suppose  we  give  ourselves  lesson  the 
first,  and  try  to  understand  the  heralds' 
description  of  the  armorial  bearings  of 
(say)  the  Grosvenors,  Dukes  of  West- 
minster. Listen  :  "  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th 
az.  a  portcullis  with  chains  pendent  or,  on 
a  chief  of  the  last  in  pale,  the  arms  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  betw.  two 
united  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  being 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  Westminster, 
granted  to  the  duke's  ancestors  as  a  coat 
of  augmentation ;  2nd  and  3rd  az.  a  garb, 
or,  the  family  arms  of  the  Grosvenors. 
Crest :  a  talbot  statant,  or,  supporters — 
on  each  side  a  talbot  ramp,  reguard,  or, 
gorged  with  a  plain  collar  az."  Nor  is 
Scotland  behind  England  in  the  beautiful 
incomprehensibility  of  such  technical 
language ;  the  Lyon  king-at-arms  in  the 
one  country  is  equivalent  to  Garter  king- 
at-arms  in  the  other.  The  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  a  great 
liking  for  the  feudal  and  the  heraldic,  are 
discoursed  upon  in  the  following  terms  by 
the  compilers  of  our  Peerages  and  Ba- 
ronetages :  "  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  or, 
two  mullets  in  chief  and  a  crescent  in  base 
az.,  within  an  orle  of  the  last ;  2nd  and 
8rd,  or,  on  a  bend,  az.  three  mascules  of 
the  field,  in  the  sinister  chief  point  an 
oval  buckle  erect  of  the  second.  Supporters 
— dexter,  a  mermaid  holding  in  the  exterior 
hand  a  mirror,  ppr. ;  sinister,  a  savage, 
wreathed  round  the  head  and  middle, 
holding  in  the  exterior  hand  a  club." 
Prodigious  ! 

The    principality    of     Wales,    in    like 


manner,  claims  its  right  to  the  honours  of 
heraldry.  The  thoroughly  typical  Welsh 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  of  Wynnstay,  has,  we 
are  informed,  for  his  armorial  bearings : 
"  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  vert  three  eagles 
disp.  in  fess,  or ;  2nd  and  3rd,  two  foxes 
countersalient  in  saltire,  the  dexter  sur- 
mounted of  the  sinister,  gu.  Crest :  an 
eagle  displ.  or." 

Is  Ireland  wanting  in  similar  homage 
to  gentility  ?  Forbid  it.  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  Ulster  king-at-arms  !  The  O'Con- . 
nells  of  Darrynane  Abbey,  for  instance, 
represented  a  generation  or  two  back 
by  the  great  Daniel,  have  for  their  arms : 
"  Per  ress  ar.  and  vert.,  a  stag  trippant 
ppr.  betw :  three  trefoils  slipped  counter- 
changed.  Crest :  a  stag's  head  erased  ar., 
charged  with  a  trefoil  slipped  vert." 

Big  books  and  costly  are  those  which 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  publishes  concerning 
his  favourite  subject.  One,  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  bears  the  title  of  Heraldic 
Illustrations :  comprising  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Principal  Families  of  the 
Empire ;  it  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  plate 
engravings,  each  containing  five  or  six 
coats-of-arms  ;  while  interleaved  pages  of 
text  give  the  pedigrees  of  the  families. 
Another,  quite  recently  published,  is  The 
General  Armoury  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales;  a  Register  of  Ar- 
morial Bearings,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Times — a  prodigious*  work,  com- 
prising no  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  coats- 
of-arms,  described  though  not  depicted. 

A  snuggery  it  seems  to  be,  the  College 
of  Arms,  with  departments  for  all  the 
thirteen  kings-at-arms,  heralds,  and  pur- 
suivants. The  collegiate  body  was,  as  we 
have  said,  founded  by  Richard  the  Third 
in  1483.  He  assigned  for  them  a  habi- 
tation in  the  parish  of  Allhallows-the-Less, 
in  the  most  closely-packed  region  of  the 
city  of  London,  a  little  southward  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Various  charters 
confirmed  the  original  privileges,  and  in 
1554  Philip  and  Mary  reincorporated  the 
body,  bestowing  on  it  Derby  House,  within 
the  precincts  of  Doctors'  Commons.  A 
century  or  so  later  a  new  cluster  of  college 
buildings  was  erected,  from  the  plans  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  transformations  which  have 
been  effected  during  the  last  few  years  in 
this  part  of  the  City  are  aware  that  the 
new  Queen  Victoria  Street  has  cut  across 
Addle  Hill,  Bennet's  Hill,  Sermon  Lane, 
and  other  parallel  streets  and  lanes,  in  a 
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ruthless  way ;  and  has  given  Kuightrider 
Street  such  a  tossing  about  that  the 
knights  would  not  know  it  again.  How 
the  Heralds  College  fared  we  need  not 
describe  in  detail ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
bright  new  frontage  now  presents  itself  at 
the  corner  of  Queen  Victoria  Street  and 
Rennet's  Hill.  There  we  can  see  brass 
plates  and  written  inscriptions  on  cer- 
tain doors  and  entries,  notifying  that  Sir 
Albert  Woods  and  his  colleagues  have 
offices  or  apartments  there.  It  is  like  going 
back  a  couple  of  generations  to  see  among 
these  the  name  of  James  Robinson  Planche. 
The  veteran  is  now  Somerset  Herald ;  but 
he  is  the  same  James  Robinson  Planche, 
who  produced,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the 
burlesque  entitled  Amoroso,  King  of  Little 
Britain,  exactly  sixty  years  ago.  Of  one 
kind  and  another,  he  has  assisted  in  placing 
nearly  two  hundred  pieces  upon  the  stage 
— burlettas,  extravaganzas,  operas,  adapta- 
tions of  old  English  dramas,  and  Shake- 
sperian  revivals.  His  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  old-world  heraldry  was  recognised 
when  comparatively  a  young  man ;  and 
more  especially  that  of  the  costumes  of 
the  principal  European  nations  in  all  ages. 
He  was  commissioned  by  the  proprietors 
of  Covent-Garden  Theatre  to  attend  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Tenth  at  Paris 
in  1825,  in  order  to  make  drawings  that 
would  facilitate  the  production  of  a  mimic 
coronation  on  the  boards  of  a  London 
theatre.  Several  years  afterwards  he 
assisted  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  by  designing 
the  costumes,  heraldically  and  historically 
correct,  for  remounting  in  admirable  form 
Shakespeare's  King  John,  Cymbeline, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  As  You  Like  It,  and 
Othello.  His  writings  on  costume  have  been 
numerous  ;  and  now,  at  the  green  old  age 
of  eighty-two,  he  ispnblishing  the  best  work 
on  English  Costume  that  has  ever  appeared. 

THE    PEOPLES. 

ITALIAN   LEGEND. 

When  the  fair  world  from  chaos  rose  complete, 
And  seas  and  riTers  flashed  'neath  aiilacnt  light, 
And  wild  birds  carolled  their  first  praises  sweet, 
And  trees  and  flowers  awoke  to  beauty  bright ; 
To  four  great  angels  came  the  Lord's  commands, 
"  Make  four  great  Peoples  for  the  silent  lands." 

First  good  St.  George  the  master's  mandate  heard. 
And  shaped,  of  the  pure  gold  and  lead  he  chose, 
A  Being  readier  in  the  deed  than  word, 
Firm  to  its  friends,  and  stubborn  to  its  foes ; 
And,  on  the  strong  winds'  pinions  sweeping  forth. 
He  planted  England,  steadfast  in  the  north. 

A  glittering  bladder,  St.  lago  took, 
A  fox's  heart,  a  fell  wolf's  fang  within, 
And  so  together  craft  and  venom  shook. 
Flung  o'er  their  ugliness  a  tiger's  skin. 


Fixed  his  creation  on  an  olive  plain. 

And,  turning  from  his  labour,  named  it,  Spain. 

St.  Denis  laughed,  and  caught  a  sunbeam  flying ; 

Bound  it  in  silken  knots,  and  watched  it  glance 

In  rosy  clouds  its  airy  streamers  dyeing. 

And  called  the  valleys  where  it  lighted,  France ; 

But  he  forgot  to  weight  the  ray,  'tis  said, 

Nor  heeded  that  he  stained  the  ribbons,  red. 

And  great  St.  Michael  took  a  sister  beam, 

A  kiss,  a  rose,  a  grape,  a  silver  lyre, 

A  velvet  mask,  a  poniard's  evil  gleam, 

A  thrilling  echo  from  the  angelic  choir. 

And  blent  them  with  the  glorious  gift  of  Art, 

A  Poet's  fancy,  and  a  pure  child's  heart : 

Italy  !  Italy !  and  with  a  smile, 

He  placed  his  work  'mid  sun  and  flowers  to  glow, 

Bat  Lucifer  had  watched  him  all  the  while. 

Fitting  a  poisoned  arrow  to  his  bow, 

Lest  Michael  had  his  evil  work  defied, 

And  Eden  lived  again  on  Tiber  side. 

The  arrow  quivered  in  the  rose's  heart. 

And  jarred  the  music  on  the  silver  string  ; 

And  still  it  rankles  deep,  the  Devil's  dart. 

While  age  on  age  fresh  names  the  deadly  thing ; 

"  Priestcraft,"  or  "  Cruelty,"  or  "  Superstition," 

So  bearing  witness  to  the  old  tradition. 


THAT  FRENCH   GIRL. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  III. 

I  WAS  inclined  to  hate  that  French  girl, 
who  had  come  to  light  so  provokingly.  But 
it  was  not  possible  to  hate  Jeanne  very  long. 
She  was  dark  and  rather  tawny  com- 
plexioned,  not  so  handsome  as  Fanny,  but 
with  something  of  her  look,  only  softer 
and  more  sympathetic.  Soon  we  were 
great  friends,  and  she  told  me  the  whole 
story  of  her  life,  which  did  not  take  long 
in  telling.  She  had  been  early  left  an 
orphan  with  a  portion  of  a  few  thousand 
francs,  all  that  her  poor  father's  mis- 
fortunes had  left,  which  had  been  expended 
in  preparing  her  for  the  lyric  stage.  She 
was  to  make  her  debut  at  Rouen,  in 
the  following  week,  in  Boieldieu's  Dame 
Blanche.  And  she  bad  come  to  Cauville 
to  visit  her  mother's  grave ;  had  arrived 
late  on  the  previous  evening,  and  had  been 
seized  with  the  desire  of  seeing  the  place 
by  moonlight.  Knew  Madame  Pochet 
and  her  habits  ;  that  she  went  to  bed  with 
the  birds,  and  rarely  fastened  her  doors ; 
knew,  too,  where  the  key  was  kept,  and 
came  to  fetch  it. 

When  I  told  her  vaguely  of  the  fortune 
that  would  come  to  her,  Jeanne  looked  at 
me  with  the  wondering  eyes  of  a  child 
who  is  promised  some  treat  almost  beyond 
its  comprehension.  Her  first  idea  was 
that  she  would  give  a  sumptuous  petit 
souper  to  her  friends  of  the  Comedie. 
But  when  she  found  that  the  fortune 
could  not  be  touched  all  at  once,  and  that 
she  would  have  to  accompany  me  to 
England,  and  stay  there  some   time,  her 
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countenance  fell.  To  forfeit  the  engage- 
ment it  had  cost  her  so  much  to  obtain, 
to  disappoint  her  friends,  and  leave  her 
own  country  for  that  cold  and  foggy 
England — ah  no  !  With  a  thousand 
thanks  she  must  decline. 

But  her  friends  were  sensible  people, 
and  when  they  found  that  the  fortune 
was  not  an  affair  of  thousands  of  francs,  but 
of  millions,  they  insisted  on  her  going, 
Jeanne  took  leave  of  them  all  with  un- 
bounded grief.  The  sea,  too,  frightened 
her.  By  good  luck  the  sun  was  shining 
when  we  reached  Southampton,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  things  was  so  cheerful, 
that  Jeanne  brightened  up,  and  reached 
London  in  the  highest  spirits. 

"We  drove  at  once  to  our  house,  and  I 
handed  Jeanne  over  to  my  mother's  care, 
while  I  went  on  to  Hornton  Street,  to 
explain  matters  to  the  Hazlewoods.  Bad 
news  met  me  there.  Bridget  appeared 
solemn  and  hushed.  Lady  Hazlewood  was 
dead.  Her  young  mistresses  were  in  great 
grief  and  distress.  Could  I  see  Miss  Hazle- 
vpood  a  moment  ?  She  would  see.  Fanny 
came  down,  with  a  pale  suffering  face,  cold 
and  constrained  in  her  manner.  She  thanked 
me  for  what  I  had  done;  they  were  quite 
satisfied  I  had  acted  for  the  best.  They  did 
not  blame  me  ;  but  as  for  what  had  passed 
between  us,  it  must  now  come  to  an  end. 
She  had  a  hard  duty  before  her,  to  act 
for  herself  and  her  sisters.  It  was  her 
manifest  destiny  to  be  an  artist ;  she  did 
not  regret  it,  but  she  could  never  think  of 
marrjing  now.  It  was  not  the  time  for 
discussion.  I  had  pictured  to  myself 
Fanny  in  her  trouble,  comforting  herself 
in  my  affection,  and  the  disillusion  had 
rather  chilled  me. 

Bridget  broke  out  as  she  showed  me  to 
the  door.  Had  she  served  two  generations 
of  the  Hazlewoods,  to  see  them  robbed  by  a 
bit  of  a  French  hussy  ?  But  she'd  have 
the  thing  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
Lord  Advocate  himself  should  see  to  it. 
But  Bridget  came  to  see  me  next  day  in 
more  humble  mood. 

"  Ye'll  never  desert  Miss  Fanny  now  she's 
so  sair  in  need  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Philip  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  should  be  true  to  her, 
if  she  were  true  to  me ;  and  then  Bridget 
went  on  to  say  that  her  young  mistresses 
would  be  unable  to  see  anyone  till  after 
the  funeral,  and  that  they  hoped  I  would 
be  present  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  respect 
to  Lady  Hazlewood. 

After  the  funeral  was  held  a  family 
council,  to  which  I  was  invited  in   my 


professional  capacity,  as  I  was  given  to 
understand.  When  everything  should  be 
sold — the  old-fashioned  furniture,  the 
family  pictures,  the  ancient  valuables — 
there  would  perhaps  be  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds  left,  after  all  deductions. 
Could  they  possibly  keep  together  as  a 
family,  Bridget  included,  and  earn  their 
bread  !  It  was  difficult  to  see  how.  "One 
way  suggested  itself,"  I  whispered  to 
Fanny.  "If  she  would  marry  me  at 
once,  the  others  could  find  a  home  with 
us."  Perhaps  I  had  too  benignant  an  air 
when  I  said  this — possibly  my  manner 
was  too  cold  and  matter-of-fact — anyhow, 
Fanny  received  my  suggestion  with  an 
utter  refusal.  "  All  that  had  come  to  an 
end,"  she  said.  "  Would  I  please  never 
recur  to  the  subject  ?  She  could  value  me 
as  a  friend — but  nothing  more." 

Fanny  spoke  so  harshly  and  coldly  that 
I  felt  myself  rasped  completely  the  wrong 
way.  Fanny,  I  felt  sure,  had  only  made 
use  of  me  for  the  family  ends.  I  had 
been  hardly  used,  and  if  my  honest  affec- 
tion met  with  no  better  return,  then  let 
there  be  an  end  to  everything.  Fanny 
coldly  assented  ;  before  I  left  she  brought 
down  a  small  bundle  of  letters,  and  a  few 
presents  in  the  way  of  jewellery. 

"  Everything  was  there,"  she  said,  "  ex- 
cept the  last  letter  I  had  written,  which 
she  had  searched  for  everywhere ;  and  that 
had  been  addressed  to  the  sisters  generally, 
and  one  of  the  younger  ones  had  lost  it." 

There  is  no  situation  under  which  a  man 
feels  more  foolish  than  in  walking  away 
with  a  bundle  of  returned  love-letters 
under  his  arm.  They  had  been  made  up 
for  me,  too,  beforehand,  and  the  idea  of  that 
provoked  me. 

And  there  was  Jeanne  at  home  ag 
gracious  and  winning  as  an  angel.  She 
had  subjugated  them  all.  My  father, 
with  his  old-fashioned  gallantry — the 
mother,  with  her  dignity  of  British 
matron,  and  her  French,  of  the  almost 
forgotten  Clapham  academy — both  were 
her  unresisting  victims.  My  sisters  were 
charmed  with  her — the  two  cubs,  my 
brothers,  were  her  most  devoted  slaves ; 
Jeanne  had  made  herself  loved  by  us  all. 
Our  house  had  never  been  very  solemn, 
but  now  it  was  like  a  grove  full  of 
nightingales.  Jeanne  sang  always,  gay 
light  airs,  with  clear  fresh  voice. 

But  she  was  very  sad  when  I  told  her 
of  her  cousins  and  their  poverty.  She 
would  write  at  once  and  ask  when  she 
could  see  them,  and  of  course  she  would 
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put  them  at  their  ease  as  to  the  future. 
But  -when  she  came  back  from  her  visit  to 
Hornton  Street,  she  seemed  quite  uuhappy. 
She  could  not  make  friends  with  her 
cousins,  and  they  had  most  indignantly 
rejected  her  offers  of  service.  Jeanne 
came  to  mo  to  ask,  could  I  suggest  any 
way  in  which  she  could  help  her  cousins 
xnknown  to  them  ?  I  could  not  suggest 
any  plan  at  the  moment,  but  no  doubt 
opportunities  would  arise. 

In  the  meantime  Jeanne  and  I  went 
about  everywhere ;  she  gracefully  childlike 
and  pleased  with  everything,  with  her 
native  tact  in  keeping  one's  masculine  sus- 
ceptibilities all  rubbed  the  right  way ;  I 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  fasci- 
nated with  the  charming  stranger.  My 
heart  had  been  caught  in  the  rebound. 
Our  lawsuit,  too,  progressed  capitally; 
all  the  proofs  were  satisfactory;  before 
long  we  had  a  decision  in  our  favour,  and 
on  her  twenty-first  birthday  we  were  able 
to  congratulate  Jeanne  on  coming  into 
possession  of  her  fortune. 

"  It  is  to  thee  I  owe  it,  my  dear  friend," 
she  said,  putting  her  hand  into  mine  with  a 
pretty  gesture  of  grateful  friendship ;  "  and 
no  w,monsieur,you  must  name  your  reward . ' ' 

"  This  is  tho  reward  I  covet,"  I  ex- 
claimed, as  I  pressed  her  hand,  and  looked 
passionately  into  her  face. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes  with  a  sort  of 
half- smile  npon  her  face,  thoughtful  and 
content,  and  yet  without  elation. 

"  If  such  a  reward  contents  you,  how 
can  I  refuse  it?" 

Yes,  I  was  a  lucky  fellow,  with  so  much 
amiability  and  good  looks  joined  to  a 
fortune  quite  enormous,  considering  my 
position.  But  I  did  not  feel  entirely  easy 
in  my  mind.  Jeanne  was  so  like  Fanny 
at  times,  and  then  I  thought  of  my  former 
love — poor,  struggling,  deserted.  Yes,  I 
had  deserted  her.  She  had  given  me  my 
dismissal  indeed,  but  ought  I  to  have 
taken  her  at  her  word  ? 

Jeanne  contrived,  after  all,  to  help  her 
cousins  a  little.  For  about  six  months 
after  their  grandmother's  death,  they  kept 
up  the  house  in  Hornton  Street.  Then 
there  was  a  sale  by  auction  of  all  the 
effects.  Jeanne  went  to  the  sale  got  up 
as  an  elderly  lady.  She  came  home 
triumphant.  Never  had  such  a  sale  been 
known  in  Kensington.  Messieurs  the 
brokers  had  been  routed  utterly.  She 
had  bought  up  almost  everything  at 
frightful  prices,  and  the  auctioneer  was  to 
dispose  of  them   secretly  for   what   they 


would  fetch.  Only  two  articles  she  re- 
tained— the  bust  of  Sir  Randal,  which 
she  seemed  to  regard  as  something  of  a 
household  divinity,  and  a  pretty  little 
Indian  escritoire,  in  sandalwood  and  silver, 
that  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  girls. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  her 
extravagances.  Once  having  broken  out 
she  displayed  a  fine  talent  for  spending 
money.  She  would  have  everything  at  once. 
She  gave  me  a  beautiful  park  hack,  and 
bought  another  for  herself,  and  insisted 
on  riding  with  me  in  the  Park.  She  had 
set  her  mind  upon  a  tilbury  until  she  saw 
one,  and  then  she  did  not  like  it.  But 
she  would  have  some  phaetons  as  soon 
as  we  were  married,  and  britschkas,  and 
one  or  two  landaus.  She  had  magnificent 
costumes  from  Worth  ;  sent  handsome  pre- 
sents to  her  old  friends.  She  would  have 
that  dear  Monsieur  such-a-one  to  paint  her 
portrait,  and  he  should  have  five  hundred 
guineas ;  in  tho  meantime  she  would  have 
herself  photographed  continually. 

One  day  I  went  with  her  to  a  place  in 
Regent  Street,  to  get  a  finished  and  tinted 
photo  that  had  been  promised  her.  There 
was  someone  in  the  artist's  inner  room, 
whom  he  was  scolding  well.  The  work 
was  not  well  done,  it  was  hideous.  How 
could  he  show  such  a  vile  travestie  of  a 
really  beautiful  face  to  his  sitter  ?  Let 
her  take  it  away.  No,  he  would  not  pay 
her,  or  even  employ  her  again.  A  girl 
came  out  presently,  in  tears ;  a  portfolio 
under  her  arm.  Jeanne  did  not  see  her, 
but  I  recognised  her  at  once — it  was  Fanny. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand,  but  Fanny 
brushed  past  me  with  a  face  hard  and  set. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  Bridget, 
who  looked  sour  and  forbidding,  but  she 
did  not  refuse  to  answer  my  questions. 
Miss  Hazlewood  had  come  down  to  colour- 
ing for  photographers,  and  was  not  suc- 
ceeding at  that.  No,  they  were  none  of 
them  doing  just  very  well.  "Mister," 
said  Bridget,  giving  me  a  fierce  little  stab 
with  the  handle  of  her  umbrella,  "  I  know 
what  d.  s.  p.  means  now — it's  despair." 

I  told  Jeanne  all  this,  and  she  was  full 
of  pity.  She  would  see  her  lawyer — 
Jeanne  had  her  own  special  lawyer,  of 
course,  to  see  all  fair  between  us — and  she 
would  insist  on  some  provision  for  her 
cousins.  She  would  write  to  him  at  once 
with  her  own  hands.  Jeanne  hated  writing, 
and  she  had  never  yet  used  the  dainty 
little  escritoire  of  sandalwood  she  had 
bought  at  the  Hornton  Street  sale.  Now 
it  was  locked  and  the  key  lost,  and  she 
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brouglit  me  the  desk  witli  a  penitent  little 
moue  asking  me  to  open  it.  The  lock  was 
not  very  strong,  and  I  managed  to  open  it 
with  my  penknife.  Jeanne  dropped  me  a 
graceful  little  curtsy  with  another  pro- 
voking moue  that  made  me  long  to  kiss 
her.  She  eluded  me  with  a  gay  laugh, 
and  darted  into  her  own  room,  giving  me 
a  bright  Parthian  glance.  I  think  I  can 
see  her  now. 

I  saw  no  more  of  her  that  evening,  and 
next  morning  she  sent  word  downstairs  that 
she  was  not  well,  and  would  not  appear  be- 
fore dinner.  On  my  return  my  mother  met 
me  with  an  anxious  face.  Had  not  Jeanne 
returned  with  me  ?  No  !  She  had  been 
out  all  day.  There  was  a  packet  for  me, 
too,  which  she  had  left  when  she  went  out. 

The  packet  contained  the  little  Indian 
escritoire  and  a  letter  in  my  own  hand- 
writing ;  it  was  the  one  I  had  written  from 
the  Capucins,  announcing  the  discovery  of 
Jeanne.  There  was  also  a  letter  from  the 
girl  herself : 

"Mr  DEAR  Philip, — I  am  going  home 
again — home  to  my  own  people  and  my 
own  ways.  Your  people  would  have  been 
mine  and  your  ways  ;  but  it  is  better  not. 
You  did  not  really  care  for  me,  and  I  know 
you  love  someone  else — your  Fanny.  Yes, 
and  the  French  girl  stood  in  the  way.  I 
stand  in  the  way  no  longer.  Now  as  to 
the  fortune.  You  found  it,  and  should 
have  half,  but  I  am  not  so  generous  as  all 
that,  for  there  is  my  family  to  provide  for 
— my  cousins — and  I  must  still  be  a 
millionaire.     However,  that  is  all  settled 

with  the  good  notary  M .     Now  my 

best  thanks  to  thee,  Philip,  for  taking  care 
of  the  poor  French  girl,  and  I  pray  that 
thou  may  be  happy — thou  and  thy  Fanny. 
Adieu,  for  this  once  only — thy  Jeanne." 

She  was  gone.  She  had  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  was  out  of  my  reach. 

Jeanne  had  divided  her  fortune  with  the 
generosity  of  a  child.  Half  of  it  she  had 
kept,  the  other  half  she  had  settled  upon 
me  and  her  cousins.  Fanny's  share  and 
mine  were  conditional  upon  our  marriage  ; 
and  thus  we  were  compelled  to  come  to  an 
understanding.  For  a  long  time  Fanny 
was  obdurate  and  I  was  sulky,  till  at  last 
she  confessed  that  she  had  really  been  very 
sorry  to  lose  me,  only  she  had  been 
miserable  and  jealous,  and  unhinged  alto- 
gether. And  on  my  part,  I  persuaded  her 
that  I  had  only  made  love  to  Jeanne  out 
of  spite ;  and  not  long  after  we  were 
married.  On  the  wedding-day  Bridget 
made  an  important  discovery. 


"  It  wasn't  a  P,  Mister  Philip,  that  the 
spirit  wrote,  it  was  a  L.  I've  made  it  out 
since — £  s.  d.  That  was  for  you  and 
Miss  Fanny ;  and  so  it's  all  come  right." 


BURNING  DAYLIGHT. 


I  WAS  in  Paris,  on  my  way  Alpwards. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
stay  there  for  two  or  three  days  on  my 
way.  As  a  rule,  I  may  remark,  I  find  it 
always  is  necessary  to  stay  two  or  three 
days  in  Paris  on  my  way  to  or  from 
anywhere.  The  Exhibition  was  in  fall  blast. 
As  for  staying  at  any  even  of  the  smaller 
French  hotels,  where  the  sound  of  one's 
dear  native  tongue  is  never  heard,  that  was 
simply  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  any- 
where within  trumpet-call  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  save  at  prices  which  I,  at  all 
events,  was  not  in  any  way  disposed  to 
pay.  The  Latin  country — my  favourite 
haunt  for  a  sojourn  of  anything  beyond  a 
week  or  so — was  too  far  off  from  every- 
thing for  any  practical  purpose.  So  I 
had  secured  a  tiny  chamber  close  by 
the  Gare  de  I'Est,  and  where  I  got  a 
sufficiently  comfortable  bed,  with  lights, 
attendance,  and  matutinal  coffee  included, 
for  the  comparatively  moderate  sum  of  five 
francs  per  night.  Having  taken  due  pos- 
session of  which  modest  abode;  removed,  so 
far  as  soap,  water,  and  a  vigorous  clothes'- 
brush  might,  the  traces  of  the  long,  hot, 
dusty  journey  from  Calais;  and  refreshed 
the  inner  voyager  with  a  comfortable  little 
dinner  at  an  unpretentious  little  Pro ven9al 
restaurant,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Temple,  I  had  set  off,  cigar  in  mouth,  for 
a  stroll  along  the  boulevards,  and  in  due 
course  had  found  myself  at  the  new  Avenue 
de  rOpera,  and — in  the  midst  of  a  sudden 
burst  of  daylight  1 

They  tell  me  that  Paris  is  as  well  lighted 
now  as  it  was  under  the  Empire.  That  I 
venture  to  deny.  Whether  the  gas  of 
these  days  is  of  inferior  quality,  or  whether 
it  is  burned  at  a  more  economical  pres- 
sure, or  whether,  as  I  am  inclined  to  fancy, 
some  portion  of  the  change  may  be 
traced  to  both  these  causes,  I  cannot  say. 
But  brilliant  as  even  the  present  illu- 
mination would  no  doubt  appear  to  any 
one  viewing  it  for  the  first  time,  fresh  from 
the  dingy  streets  of  our  own  much-loved 
capital,  it  is  assuredly  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  fairy-like  splendour  of  ten 
years  ago.  And  even  then  there  was  no 
danger  of  ever  finding  night "  at  odds  with 
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morning,  which  is  whioh."  As  for  finding  a 
whole  street  lying  in  full  summer  daylight, 
while  the  audiences  are  pouring  out  from 
the  rran9ais  at  one  end,  and  the  great 
new  Opera  House  at  the  other,  that  must 
surely  be  simply  an  effect  of — well,  let 
us  say  of  a  pinch  too  much  garlic  in 
that  too  seductive  bouillabaisse.  There 
it  is,  however,  beyond  the  power  of  any 
eye-rubbing  to  remove.  And  presently  I 
become  aware  of  another  phenomenon. 
This  remarkable  fit  of  daylight  arises  not 
from  any  eccentricity  on  the  sun's  part  at 
all,  but  from  the  presence  of  a  long  double 
row  of  particularly  full  moons,  against 
whose  majestic  discs  the  "  bees  "  of  gas  in 
the  common  lamps  below  show  not  like 
light-giving  phenomena  at  all,  but  pal- 
pable brown  smears,  stray  chips,  as  it  were, 
from  off  the  vanished  darkness.  Which 
is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Had  there 
been  only  two  moons,  I  might  perhaps 
have  felt  some  painful  doubts.  But  two 
or  three  score  ! 

And  with  that  came  the  chimes  of  mid- 
night, and  the  spell,  whatever  it  was,  was 
broken,  and  the  two  or  three  score  moons 
quietly  disappeared,  and  the  bright  day- 
light vanished  into  thick  yellow  gloom, 
and  a  strident  voice  from  out  the  darkness 
exclaimed  :  "  'Ullo  !  'Ere's  alark  !  "  And 
another  voice  answered  it :  "  All  hover  for 
to-night,  'Arry.     Come  and  'ave  a  drink." 

And  here,  when  I  have  at  length  cer- 
tified myself  of  the  true  origin  of  the  late 
phenomenon,  I  find  one  of  the  chief  draw- 
backs in  the  way  of  the  practical  use  of 
that  wonderful  new  light,  about  which 
everybody  has  been  talking,  and  writing, 
and  speculating,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  The  electric  light,  as  most  of  us 
know  (more  or  less)  is  produced  by  driving 
a  powerful  electric  current  through  two 
sticks  of  carbon,  the  points  of  which  are 
somewhat  separated  from  each  other,  so 
as  to  make  a  slight  break  in  the  circuit. 
Unfortunately  the  carbon  is  consumed  in 
the  process,  and  as  each  of  the  points  is 
thus  constantly  doing  its  best  to  convert 
itself  into  a  "vanishing  point,"  while  the 
maintenance  of  the  light  depends  entirely 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  precise  dis- 
tance between  them,  it  is  obvious  that 
without  some  means  of  counteracting  this 
propensity  the  light  must  very  soon  come 
to  an  end.  In  the  original  apparatus — a 
form  of  which  may  be  seen  every  evening 
over  the  shop-front  of  the  Stereoscopic 
Company  in  Regent  Street — this  rec- 
tification was  sought  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  clockwork.      The  rate  of   con- 


sumption of  the  carbon  was  carefully 
calculated,  and  the  carbon  sticks  attached 
to  an  ingenious  little  apparatus  which  kept 
pushing  them  closer  together  in  precisely 
the  same  proportion.  Unfortunately,  this 
method,  though  perfect  enough  theo- 
retically, was,  like  so  many  other  theo- 
retically perfect  methods,  by  no  means 
equally  faultless  in  practice.  It  was 
expensive,  in  the  first  place ;  in  the  second, 
was  apt,  as  all  clockwork  arrangements 
unluckily  are,  to  get  out  of  order.  Tben, 
when  it  was  regular,  its  very  regularity 
became  a  defect,  for  the  process  of  con- 
sumption of  the  carbons  turned  out  to  be 
by  no  means  one  of  mathematical  ex- 
actitude. Sometimes  the  sticks  would 
come  upon  a  tender  place,  and  burn  away 
ever  so  much  faster  than  the  steady-going 
regulator  would  undertake  to  push  them 
forward.  And  thus  in  time  the  gap  would 
become  too  wide  for  the  electric  current  to 
overleap.  Sometimes  the  opposite  quality 
would  develop  itself;  and  the  inexorable 
clockwork  would  calmly  ignore  the  fact, 
and  push  on  with  its  work  just  as  briskly 
as  before ;  till  the  two  points  came  into 
contact,  and  the  circuit  was  complete. 
In  either  case  the  result  was  the  same. 
The  Falls  of  Niagara  depend  for  their 
existence  as  falls  upon  a  river  leaping  over 
a  cliff,  and  whether  the  cliff  were  taken 
away  or  the  river  ceased  to  run,  the  result, 
so  far  as  the  Falls  are  concerned,  would  be 
tolerably  identical.  The  electric  light  was 
in  this  respect  in  a  similar  position  to  that 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Now  it  is  pretty  evident  that  a  light, 
whose  very  existence  thus  depended  upon 
the  precisely  harmonious  working  of  two 
distinct  parts,  neither  of  which  could  be 
by  any  means  induced  either  to  act  with 
perfect  regularity  itself  or  to  accom- 
modate its  irregularities  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  those  of  the  other,  was  not  likely 
to  be  of  any  very  practical  value  for 
general  purposes.  For  the  uses  of  pho- 
tography, requiring  simply  what  may  be 
called  a  short  light  and  a  merry  one,  and 
comparatively  indifferent  also  as  to  the 
question  of  cost,  it  of  course  answered 
well  enough.  For  any  service  in  which  the 
liability  to  occasional  sudden  and  absolute 
extinction  was  considered  an  objection,  it 
was  obviously  inapplicable.  And  it  will  be 
found,  on  consideration,  that  the  majority 
of  ordinary  services  are  of  this  description. 

This  difhcultyM.  Jablochkoff's  "electric 
candle "  appears  to  have  happily  sur- 
mounted. In  the  old  arrangement  the 
carbon  wicks — if  we  may  so  characterise 
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them — were  placed  end  to  end,  and  it 
occurred  to  him.  that  if,  instead  of  this, 
they  could  be  placed  side  by  side,  this 
wasting  would  be  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference;  inasmuch  as,  both  wasting 
together,  the  distance  between  the  two, 
which  was  the  one  essential  point,  would 
not  be  in  any  way  affected.  But  in 
the  way  of  this  highly-desirable  arrange- 
ment there  was  a  little  difficulty.  The 
original  position  has  been  adopted,  not  at 
haphazard  or  in  mere  caprice,  but  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  electric  fluid  in- 
variably insists  upon  taking  the  shortest 
possible  cut  from  place  to  place,  and  if  the 
wicks  were  placed  side  by  side  it  would  at 
once  set  to  work  burning  its  candles,  not 
exactly  at  both  ends,  but  at  the  wrong 
end,  at  all  events ;  which  would  practically, 
in  this  case,  be  even  more  unthrifty.  To 
counteract  this  propensity,  M.  Jabloch- 
koff  separates  the  two  carbons  sandwich 
fashion,  by  a  strip  of  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, which,  when  heated  by  the  passage 
of  the  electric  current,  itself  consumes 
away  pari  passu  with  the  carbons  them- 
selves. He  thus  gets  an  actual  "  candle," 
only  with  much  the  same  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  ordinary  "  dip  "  as  there  is 
between  the  "whitehearts  "  of  our  English 
orchards  and  those  Australian  eccentricities 
which  wear  their  stones  upon  their  skins 
for  daws  to  peck  at — if  daws  even  in 
that  topsy-turvy  part  of  the  world  be 
weak  enough  to  peck  at  cherry-stones. 
The  Jablochkoff  candle  wears  its  two 
wicks  outside,  and  its  "composition"  be- 
tween them.  The  current  passes  up  one 
wick,  leaps  from  the  top  of  it  to  the  top 
of  the  t)ther,  down  which  it  hurries  away 
to  complete  its  round;  and  as  it  leaps 
reveals  itself  to  sight  in  that "  voltaic  arc  " 
which  constitutes  the  electric  light. 
"  So  far  so  good.  But  now  another  little 
difficulty  presents  itself.  The  two  carbon 
wicks  both  consume  away  under  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current,  but  they  do 
not  consume  with  equal  rapidity.  So,  if 
something  be  not  done  to  counteract  this 
discrepancy,  our  candle  will,  so  to  speak, 
"gutter"  wofully.  The  first  remedy 
applied  by  M.  Jablochkoff  to  this  defect 
was  to  make  the  carbon  attached  to  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery  twice  the 
thickness  of  that  attached  to  the  negative 
pole.  Then,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
waste  of  the  one  was,  as  calculations 
showed,  just  double  that  of  the  other,  the 
two  would  consume  away  comfortably 
side  by  side,  and  the  required  equilibrium 
be  duly  observed.     But  here  again  figures 


were  found  to  be  a  little  more  exact  than 
facts.  As  a  rule,  the  estimated  proportion 
of  two  to  one  was,  no  doubt,  accurate 
enough ;  but  in  practice,  nature,  as  usual, 
insisted  upon  introducing  an  occasional 
exception.  And  when  these  exceptions 
happened,  as  they  sometimes  would  happen, 
to  be  of  too  pronounced  a  character,  the 
candle  guttered,  and  went  out. 

But  "the  truly  great  mind  is  never 
without  an  expedient."  When  the  moun- 
tain refused  to  move,  it  at  once  occurred  to 
the  prophet  to  circumvent  its  obstinacy 
by  the  simple  stratagem  of  making  the 
necessary  pilgrimage  himself.  Similarly, 
when  M.  Jablochkoff  found  that  nothing 
could  prevent  the  channel  from  being  un- 
equally worn  by  the  continual  passage  of 
the  current  in  one  direction,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  arrived  at  the  no  less  simple 
determination  of  equalising  matters  by 
turning  the  current  every  now  and  then 
into  the  other.  And  this  brings  us  to 
another  branch  of  the  subject,  not  alto- 
gether free  from  certain  little  difficulties 
of  its  own. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  production  of  gas 
is  a  simple  operation.  Coal  contains  gas. 
We  put  the  coal  into  a  retort,  distil  it,  drive 
off  the  gas,  and — there  we  are.  The  opera- 
tion is  as  simple  as  that  of  putting  our 
hand  into  oar  pocket,  taking  out  a  shilling, 
and  spending  it.  But  the  production  of 
the  electric  light  is  a  twofold  operation. 
The  shilling  we  propose  to  spend  is  not  in 
our  pocket  in  the  shape  of  coin,  it  is  in 
the  cellar  in  the  shape  of  a  raw  lump  of 
bullion.  Before  it  can  be  converted  it 
must  be  minted ;  and  this  somewhat  com- 
plicates the  process. 

Before  the  electric  current — which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  current  coin  which  we 
exchange — can  be  converted  into  light,  it 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  electric  current. 
In  quasi-scientific  language,  two  simul- 
taneous but  entirely  distinct  phenomena 
have  to  be  educed — the  transformation  of 
the  motive  power  into  electricity ;  and 
the  transformation  of  the  electricity  into 
light.  Now  it  is  only  with  the  second  of 
these  phenomena  that  the  Jablochkoff 
candle  pretends  to  have  anything  to  do. 
Supply  it  with  an  electric  current  adapted 
to  its  requirements,  and  it  will  furnish 
you  in  return  with  a  pure,  steady,  and 
brilliant  light.  Without  such  supply  it 
is  of  no  more  practical  utility  than  an 
arrow  without  a  bow,  a  nail  without  a 
hammer,  a  tap  without  a  cask,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  without  a  constituency. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  this  is  a  fact 
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of  sufficient  unimportance.  M.  Gramme, 
at  all  events,  if  no  one  else,  has  done 
for  the  primary  requirement  as  much  as 
M.  Jablochkoff  has  done  for  the  secondary. 
It  would  take  too  much  space,  and  far 
too  many  diagrams,  to  attempt  in  this 
place  anything  like  a  description  of  the 
very  ingenious  little  machine  by  which 
the  work  is  carried  out.  But  the  thing 
may  be  made  more  or  less  clear,  in  a  some- 
what rough  and  empiric  fashion,  to  anyone 
who  has  had  his  or  her  hair  brushed  by 
machinery.  We  all  know — or,  at  all 
events,  we  have  all  been  told — that  a  cat's 
back,  on  being  rubbed  the  wrong  way, 
will  in  the  dark  emit  electricity  in  the 
palpable  form  of  sparks.  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  the  phenomenon  is  with  me 
simply  a  matter  of  faith.  I  have  tried  the 
experiment,  but  failed  to  elicit  any  result 
more  electric  or  more  electrifying  than 
a  scratch.  Let  us  assume,  however,  for 
the  nonce  that  the  theory  is  true  and 
applicable  to  the  human  subject.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  perpetually  revolving 
brush,  everlastingly  rubbing  up  our  hair 
the  wrong  way,  will  produce  a  continuous 
electric  current  capable  of  conversion  into 
light,  force,  heat,  or  whatever  other 
secondary  phenomena  we  may  desire. 

After  which  let  us  go  a  step  farther  in 
our  assumption,  and  imagine  that  we,  the 
brushee,  have  arrived  at,  let  us  say,  years 
of  discretion,  and  that  the  silver  threads 
with  which  our  ebon  curls  are  now  liberally 
interspersed,  produce  under  manipulation 
a  positive  current,  discharging  itself  at 
our  finger-ends,  whilst  the  remaining  ebon 
locks  themselves  give  forth  a  negative 
current,  finding  its  exit  at  our  toes.  Then 
let  us  suppose  a  brush,  cunningly  fashioned, 
to  operate  alternately  upon  white  hairs 
and  black,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

I  hope  it  will  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  above  little  parable  is  a  parable  only, 
and  not  intended  by  any  means  as  a 
scientific  or  even  an  accurate  illustration 
of  the  actual  modus  operandi,  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  revolving  apparatus  is  not  a 
brush  at  all,  but  a  wheel,  the  spokes  of  which 
in  the  present  case  consist  of  eight  electro- 
magnets, alternately  positive  and  negative ; 
whilst  the  brushee's  head  is  represented 
by  a  series,  or  rather  four  series,  of  soft 
iron  cores  surrounded  by  copper  wire. 
Moreover,  these  cores — alternately  positive 
and  negative,  like  the  supposititious  black 
and  white  hairs — are  not  excited,  cat's- 
backwiae,  by  actual  friction,  but  by  the 
mere  passing  by  of  the  whirling  magnets. 
But  the  result  attained  is  that  suggested  ; 


namely,  the  driving  of  the  electric  current 
first  up  one  side  of  the  "  candle  "  and  then 
up  the  other,  thus  burning  equally  the 
carbons  on  either  side.  Between  the  two, 
therefore,  the  electric  light  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  reached  a  certain  point  of 
practical  perfection.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  still  that  little  qualifying 
clause — "  between  the  two."  When  the 
various  little  questions  of  patent  and  other 
rights  raised  by  it  shall  have  been  finally 
settled,  we  shall,  at  all  events,  have  reached 
the  point  of  being  able  to  turn  night  into 
day  in  any  place  capable  of  assimilating 
the  smallest  amount  of  light  M.  Jabloch- 
kofi's  invention  can  as  yet  be  persuaded  to 
produce. 

This  is  again  a  qualification,  with  a  very 
decided  bearing  upon  the  practical  issue. 
As  yet  we  have  not  often  had  to  complain 
of  any  insurmountable  tendency  to  the 
production  of  an  excess  of  illuminating 
power.  The  smallest  amount  of  light, 
however,  which  one  of  M.  Jablochkofi's 
candles  can  be  induced  to  give  is  that 
of  a  hundred  jets  of  gas — and  of  a 
hundred  jets,  moreover,  not  scattered 
about  the  room,  or  even  placed  side  by 
side,  but  concentrated  within  the  space 
of  the  single  voltaic  arc,  which  repre- 
sents as  it  were  the  flame  of  the  new 
candle,  l^ow,  taking  the  flame  of  an  ordi- 
nary gas  jet  as  presenting  a  flat  surface  of 
say  four  square  inches,  which  is  probably 
an  under- estimate,  and  the  voltaic  arc  as 
presenting  a  flat  surface  of  a  quarter  of  a 
square  inch,  which  is  probably  an  over- 
estimate, we  have  here  a  flame  the  in- 
tensity of  which  exceeds  that  of  an  ordinary 
gas  jet,  just  six  thousand  four  iTundrod 
times.  It  is  perhaps  excusable  to  doubt 
whether  this  is  quite  the  light  for  the 
dining-table  of  the  ordinary  British  citizen. 

Another  little  drawback — not  essentially, 
like  this  last,  in  the  nature  of  the  light 
itvSelf,  but  unfortunately  inseparable  from 
M.  Jablochkoff's  method  of  producing  it — 
is  to  be  found  in  that  fatal  tendency  to 
"  consumption "  with  which  the  new 
candle  is  even  more  seriously  afflicted  than 
any  of  its  mere  tallow  or  composite  pre- 
decessors. The  longest  candles  M.  Jabloch- 
koff  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  manufacturing, 
will  only  burn  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  the 
huge  lamps  which  light  the  Place  and 
Avenue  de  I'Opera,  this  difficulty  is  to 
some  extent  got  over  by  placing  in  each 
four  distinct  candles,  one  only  of  which  is 
lighted  at  a  time :  an  ingenious  automatic 
apparatus  passing  on  the  light  from  one 
to  the  other  as  each  is  consumed.     But 
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besides  the  fact,  that  this  ingenious 
arrangemont  requires,  in  the  first  place, 
a  much  stronger  current  than  would  be 
needed  for  the  mere  purposes  of  the  light, 
in  the  second  place  it  is,  of  course,  liable, 
like  all  other  ingenious  arrangements,  to 
miss  fire  sometimes,  leaving  those  de- 
pendent upon  it  prematurely  in  the  dark  ; 
and  it  is  thus  obviously  one  which  can  only 
be  carried  out  upon  a  limited  scale.  The 
Parisian  lamps,  for  instance,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  burn  up  to  midnight,  when  the 
brilliant  stranger  retires  for  the  night, 
leaving  the  humble  gas-jet  to  take  its 
place.  To  burn  say  from  four  p.m.  to 
seven  a.m.,  would  be  quite  the  mini- 
mum of  winter  requirement  in  London, 
which  would  require  practically  a  dozen 
candles  in  every  lamp.  Now  without 
troubling  ourselves  as  to  the  chances  of 
entire  extinction  involved  in  the  necessary 
dozen  or  so  of  automatic  changes  of  current 
from  candle  to  candle,  let  anyone  just  amuse 
himself  by  setting  up  three  pounds  of 
ordinary  "  Greenwich  sperms  "  at  a  suSi- 
cicnt  distance  one  from  the  other,  and  he 
will  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  scale 
on  which  our  new  lamps  would  have  to  be 
constructed.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
are  the  intentions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  in  this  respect  with  regard  to 
the  coming  experiment  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  What  would  be  the  prac- 
tical %'alue  of  an  experiment  which  should 
fail  to  take  this  element  of  duration  into 
consideration  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole 
rather  less  clear  still. 

And  finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
cost.  A  not  uninteresting  question  this,  and 
one  upon  which  the  estimates  of  experts 
differ  widely — as  estimates  of  experts  com- 
monly do.  It  was  a  primitive  state  of 
society  in  which  he  had  lived  in  whom  any 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  decision 
could  be  engendered  by  the  disagreement 
of  doctors.  Had  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  attending  the  law-courts  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  he  would  have 
known  that  two  suns  shall  sooner  shine  in 
the  same  sky  than  two  experts  hold  the 
same  opinion.  So,  while  Professor  A.,  who 
is  the  greatest  authority  in  such  matters 
in  the  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Professor  Z.,  proves  by  the  most  irrefutable 
calculations  that  the  electric  light  will  be 
pi'oduced  for  something  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  gas,  Professor  Z.,  who 
is  the  greatest  authority  in  such  matters 
in  the  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Professor  A.,  demonstrates,  with  at  least 
equally  irrefragable  distinctness,   that  it 


will  cost  at  least  three  hundred  per  cent, 
more.  As  the  remainder  of  the  professional 
alphabet,  from  B  to  Y  inclusive,  will 
arrive  at,  as  nearly  as  possible,  two  dozen 
different  conclusions,  varyiug  more  or  less 
between  these  two  extremes,  it  is  probable 
that  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  six-and- 
twenty  will  come  pretty  near  the  mark. 
Which  will  be  a  great  triumph  for  modern 
science,  and  effectually  demonstrates  its 
vast  superiority  to  mere  "revelation." 

Meanwhile,  the  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  data,  not  of  the  comparative, 
but  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  Jablochkoff 
light,  from  which  the  reader  may  amuse 
himself  by  deducing  his  own  conclusion  in 
strict  accordance  with  his  own  hopes,  fears, 
prejudices,  or  predilections. 

There  are  at  present  three  sizes  of 
Gramme's  alternate-current  machines.  The 
first,  which  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  keep 
alight  sixteen  candles,  each  of  the  illu- 
minating power  of  a  hundred  jets  of  gas, 
weighs  about  thirteen  hundredweight  and 
a  half,  requires  a  sixteen-horse-power 
engine  to  drive  it,  and  costs  altogether 
about  four  hundred  pounds.  The  second, 
which  will  sustain  six  candles  of  the  same 
power  as  before,  requires  a  six-horse-power 
engine  to  drive  it,  and  costs  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  smallest,  requiring  only  a 
four -horse -power  engine,  maintains  in 
its  turn  but  four  candles  in  action,  and 
costs  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  It 
is  only,  therefore,  in  respect  of  first  cost 
that  the  smaller  number  of  lights  appears 
to  be  relatively  dearer  than  the  larger.  In 
respect  of  current  expense,  the  motive- 
power  required  appears  to  be  in  all  cases 
exactly  one-horse  power  per  candle  ;  while 
the  candles  themselves  cost  about  seven- 
pence  halfpenny  each,  and  burn  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  at  the  rate  of  fivepence  per 
candle  per  hour. 

And  finally,  you  have  the  cost  of  the 
daily  placing  of  the  candles ;  a  larger 
item,  perhaps,  than  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed.  I  happened  to  be  strolling 
through  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera  the  after- 
noon after  my  first  introduction  to  the 
"precede  Jablochkoff,"  and  encountered 
the  candle- set  ting  party  at  their  work, 
which  was  carried  on  as  follows :  Two 
men  in  blouses  carried  a  huge  pair  of  steps. 
It  will  have  to  be  a  larger  pair,  by-the- 
way,  before  the  light  gets  into  practical 
work.  Ever  J  one  agrees  that  the  Paris 
lamps,  lofty  as  they  are,  are  not  nearly 
lofty  enough,  and  that  they  will  have  to 
be,  by-and-by,  at  least  twenty  feet  high ! 
The   two    men    found    the    present   pair 
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quite  cambersome  enough,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  third  who  carried  the 
box  of  fresh  candles  and  sundry  other 
paraphernalia,  and  a  fourth,  who  was 
apparently  the  "  chief  candle- snuffer  "  and 
officer  of  the  party.  There  was  a  fifth  man 
who  diligently  "  assisted  "  at  the  process 
all  the  time  I  watched  it,  but  his  share 
appeared  to  be  of  a  purely  conversational 
character.  The  four  men  took,  from 
lamp  to  lamp,  by  my  watch,  just  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  A  day  of  eight  hours 
would  thus  give  just  eight  lamps  per 
man  per  diem  ;  and  as  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  is  required,  one  at  least  of  the  party 
being  necessarily  something  of  an  elec- 
trician, whilst  all  have  to  work  seven  days 
a  week,  I  should  not  say  that  thirty-two 
shillings  a  week  was  too  high  an  estimate 
for  wages.  This  would  put  the  work  for 
four-candle  lamps  at  about  four  shillings 
a  week  each ;  or,  multiplying  this  by 
three,  a  very  moderate  estimate,  con- 
sidering the  greatly  increased  size  of  the 
globe,  &c.,  we  get  about  two  shillings  a  day 
per  lamp  for  setting  up  candles,  cleaning, 
and  so  on,  which,  with  fifteen  candles  at 
fivepence  each,  will  give  for  a  long  winter's 
night  of  fifteen  hours,  a  total  cost  for 
actual  candles  and  fixing,  of  about  eight 
shillings.  Now  fifteen  hours'  gas  for  a 
hundred  four-foot  burners,  would  cost  at 
three  shillings  per  thousand,  just  eighteen 
shillings.  So,  light  for  light,  there  is  a 
margin  in  favour  of  the  electric  candles  of 
ten  shillings  each  per  diem,  out  of  which 
to  pay  all  other  expenses  of  staff,  plant, 
engine-power,  coal,  wages,  and  the  rest, 
with  the  necessary  profit  upon  all. 

This,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  only  in  the  case  of  light  for  light.  If 
we  are  to  have  with  the  now  light  twice  as 
much  illuminating  power  as  with  the  old, 
we  should  have  on  this  basis  only  two 
shillings  per  diem  for  all  general  expenses. 
If  we  demand  four  times  the  amount,  we 
land  ourselves  at  once  in  a  deficit  of 
fourteen  shillings  a  day  per  lamp  on  the 
cost  of  candles  alone. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  perhaps  be 
questioned  whether  M.  Jablochkoff  has 
brought  us  quite  so  close  to  the  time  when 
all  London  shall  nightly  glow-  with  the 
daylight  brilliancy  of  the  Avenue  de 
rOpera,  as  some  enthusiasts  have  fondly 
imagined.  Nor  does  the  question  lose  any 
of  its  force  when  we  remember  that,  in 
that  single  street,  little  more  than  half-a- 
mile  long,  arc  concentrated  candles  repre- 
senting an  illuminating  power  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  is  possessed 


by  all  the  gas  lamps  of  all  the  city  of 
London  put  together !  For  places  and 
occasions  where  three  or  four  hours'  light 
only  is  required,  and  where  during  that 
period  light  can  be  utilised,  so  to  speak,  in 
units  of  a  hundred-gas-jet  power  each,  the 
substitution  of  electricity  for  any  other 
form  of  illumination,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  settled  question.  Theatres,  concert- 
halls,  large  shops,  railway- stations,  and  all 
of  what  may  be  called  the  great  middle- 
class  of  gas  consumers,  need  trouble  them- 
selves with  no  farther  questioning,  except 
as  to  how  they  may  provide  themselves 
with  the  new  apparatus  at  the  least  cost, 
and  with  the  least  delay.  As  for  the 
other  classes  of  consumers,  the  vestries  and 
corporations  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and 
the  private  householders  at  the  other,  they, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  must  wait  awhile  till 
Mr.  Edison's  discoveries  shall  have  been 
divulged,  and  the  Jablochkoff  candle  be 
relegated  to  the  obsolete  limbo  of  the 
farthing  dip.  If  even  a  proportion  of 
what  is  claimed  for  these  latest  inventions 
in  the  way  of  electric  lighting  be  true, 
then  indeed  may  gas  shareholders  tremble 
in  their  financial  shoes. 

As  for  the  kind  of  light  all  those  won- 
derful new  candles  are  to  give  us,  that  is 
another  question  altogether.  Personally 
speaking,  I  have  rather  an  affection  for 
gaslight.  It  is  a  sophisticated  taste,  no 
doubt ;  so,  after  a  generation  or  two,  it  will, 
I  suppose,  die  away,  and  our  great-grand- 
children will  wonder  however  great-grand- 
papa and  mamma  could  have  borne  to 
read  and  write  and  amuse  themselves  by 
that  horrid  dingy  yellow"  light.  When  I 
was  up  at  the  North  Cape  the  other  day 
the  natives  seemed  to  go  to  bed  in  broad 
daylight  with  the  utmost  philosophy,  and 
snored  away  with  the  sun  shining  in  at 
their  windows  without  the  smallest  in- 
convenience or  compunction.  The  electric 
light  won't  give  us  sunshine.  It  is  rather 
the  light  of  the  summer  dawn  before  the 
flash  begins  in  which  we  all  look  so  fresh 
and  hearty  and  pleasant  when  we  emerge 
suddenly  from  the  lighted  ball-room.  Some 
indefatigable  votaries  of  Terpsichore  will 
perhaps  even  find  it  an  advantage,  for  the 
tell-tale  streaks  that  pour  in  through  the 
shutters  will  thus  no  longer  arm  hard- 
hearted chaperons  -with  an  unanswerable 
speech ;  and  there  will  be  no  reason  why  that 
last  waltz,  liko  the  Laureate's  brook,  should 
not  "  go  on  for  ever."  The  actor  too,  and 
above  all  the  actress,  will  have  deep  cause 
for  gratitude  to  a  light  which  will  do  away 
with  that  fell  necessity  to  "  paint  an  inch 
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thick,"  wliicb.  nowadays  decides  but  too 
surely  the  complexion  to  which  he  or  she 
"  must  come  at  last."  The  painter,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  go  on  painting  all  night 
long,  without  any  fear  of  finding  in  the 
morning  that  he  has  endowed  his  lovely 
model  with  a  brilliant  pair  of  grass-green 
eyes,  with  which  to  look  upon  his  cerulean 
foliage  or  purple  grass.  And  finally,  the 
new  light  will  effectually  do  away  with  that 
terribly  obsolete  nuisance,  an  "  illumina- 
tion." A  prettier  sight  in  the  good  old 
days  of  oil  and  candles  was  hardly  to  be 
obtained  by  artificial  means.  A  stupider, 
duller,  more  vulgar  nuisance  than  gas  has 
made  it,  is  scarcely  to  be  devised  by  the 
utmost  perversity  of  misplaced  ingenuity. 
When  all  the  streets  shall  be  in  broad  day- 
light all  night  through,  we  shall  at  least 
be  saved  from  this  infliction.  Which  to 
my  mind,  at  all  events,  will  not  be  the 
least  among  the  advantages  of  "  Burning 
Daylight." 


ALL    OR   NOTHING. 
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CHAPTER  xxr.    Julia's  whisper. 

It  was  the  day  on  which  Julia  was  to 
leave  Bury  House,  and  she  had  at  least  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  her  departure  was 
sincerely  regretted.  The  old  ladies  were 
unusually  demonstrative,  because  they 
were  anxious  she  should  not  think  that 
Janet  in  any  way  filled  her  place  with 
them.  "  She  is  a  dear  girl,  and  we  are  very 
fond  of  her,"  said  Miss  Sandilands,  think- 
ing to  dissipate  Julia's  unusual  thought- 
fulness,  which  she  innocently  ascribed  to 
a  feeling  that  had  never  troubled  Julia  for 
an  instant ;  "  but  you  are  our  own,  you 
know,  being  John's,  and  there  can  never 
be  any  comparison  between  you." 

*'  Of  course  I  know,  dear  aunt,"  said 
Julia,  "  and  because  I  know  it,  I  feel  all 
the  more  for  Janet,  How  friendless  she 
is,  except  for  you ;  and  how  dreadful  it 
must  be  to  have  no  one  in  the  world  to 
whom  one  is  quite  and  always  the  first." 

"  That  is  the  lot  of  a  great  many  people, 
especially  women,  in  this  world,  my  dear ; 
we  cannot  all  have  lovers  or  husbands, 
nor  can  those  who  have  be  always  sure  of 
them.  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  there 
is  no  more  natural  or  womanly  feeling,  I 
think.  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  had  not 
the  pity  that  comes  of  being  happy  and 
beloved." 

*'  It  is  not  exactly  pity  in   her  case, 


aunt.  Somehow,  Janet  is  a  person  I 
should  not  presume  to  pity ;  it  is 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  rather  than 
compassion  because  it  is." 

"But  all  that  may  change.  Janet  may 
find  herself  the  first  person  in  all  the 
world  to  someone,  any  day.  You  young 
people  are  impatient,  and  apt  to  think 
because  something  or  other  which  you 
would  like  to  happen  does  not  come  at 
once,  it  will  not  come  at  all." 

Julia  looked  anxiously  at  the  fair,  smooth, 
kindly  old  face  of  Miss  Susan — who  for 
all  that  she  was  very  innocent  was  also 
very  wise — and  for  a  moment  thought 
that  she  might  mean  something  more  than 
her  words  implied.  If  so,  Julia  might, 
without  any  infraction  of  delicacy  towards 
Janet,  hint  what  was  in  her  own  mind ; 
but  there  was  no  encouragement  in  the 
grave  tranquil  look  that  met  hers.  Miss 
Susan  was  merely  uttering  a  truism. 

"  Ah  well,"  said  Julia,  "  I  hope  every- 
thing good  is  in  store  for  Janet.  How 
little  I  thought  I  should  come  to  like  her 
so  much ! " 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that ; 
because,  in  reality,  whatever  the  future 
may  bring  her,  Janet  has  no  friends  ex- 
cept ourselves — friends,  I  mean,  that  she 
could  turn  to,  if  we  were  gone,  and  I 
should  like  to  think  that  you  and  John 
would  look  after  her." 

'*  Of  course  we  would.  I  have  written 
him  volumes  about  her,  and  I  am  sure  he 
is  all  but  in  love  with  her.  Seriously,  he 
and  I  will  be  all  that  mere  friends  can  be 
to  her." 

"  Mere  friends  !  "  repeated  the  old  lady, 
with  a  smile,  "  that  is  a  big  promise  too, 
when  it  is  meant  as  you  mean  it.  Your 
time  is  nearly  up,  dear,  and  you  have  to 
say  good-bye  to  Sir  Wilfrid.  He  will 
miss  you  very  much." 

Janet  accompanied  Julia  to  the  railway 
station,  and  there  was  not  much  said 
between  them,  for  Julia's  maid  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  carriage.  It  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily novel  feeling  to  Miss  Monroe, 
this  interest  in  a  girl's  life,  this  regret, 
amounting  to  emotion,  at  parting;  her 
own  life  had  hitherto  had  no  place  in  it 
for  feelings  of  the  kind. 

"  And  to  think,"  said  Julia,  when  they 
found  themselves  alone  upon  the  platform, 
waiting  for  the  train,  *'  that  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  my  home  !  that  we  may  not  meet 
for  a  whole  year — it  is  really  too  hard  !  " 

"  When  we  meet,  next  year,  it  will  be 
such  a  happy  event,"  said  Janet — and 
pure  disinterested  joy  in  the  happiness  of 
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another  lighted  up  her  face  with  a  serene 
radiance  such  aa  might  touch  that  of 
an  angel-messenger  of  good  news — "  we 
shall  have  John  with  us,  and  he  will  have 
come  to  take  you  home.  Don't  look 
doubtful,  Julia.  Sir  Wilfrid  told  me  he 
was  quite  sure  of  it ;  sure  on  John's  own 
calculation ;  he  repeated  it  again  last 
night.     And  the  time  will  pass  easily ;  you 

will  have  such  constant  letters,  you " 

"  Ah  yes,  but  I  am  not  thinking  alto- 
gether and  only  of  me,  Janet.  You  never 
seem  to  consider  it  possible  that  anyone 
should  be  thinking  about  you.  It  will  be 
dull  for  you,  though  the  old  ladies  are  go 
dear  and  good ;  it  must,  and  more  so  be- 
cause of  what  has  been,  Janet !  "  She  took 
her  companion's  two  hands  in  hers,  the 
time  was  almost  come,  and  the  train  was 
grinding  slowly  into  its  place  alongside  the 
platform.  "  I  wish,  I  wish  you  could  see 
as  I  see,  and  what  I  have  longed  to  speak, 
but  never  dared  till  now.  Dear  Janet, 
think  how  good  and  gentle  and  kind  he 
is,  and — pray  forgive  me — don't  go  on 
looking  at  happiness  through  others'  eyes, 
when  you  have  but  to  stretch  out  your 
hand,  and  take  it  as  your  own." 
"  Julia  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
The  guard  requested  the  ladies  to  take 
their  seats  ;  the  maid  was  angrily  urgent ; 
not  a  moment  remained.  As  she  kissed 
Janet  rapidly,  in  farewell,  Julia  whispered  : 
"  That  he  has  loved  you  from  the  first." 
The  bell  rang,  the  train  glided  away, 
and  Julia  looked  out  so  long  as  she  could 
see  it  at  the  graceful  figure!  on  the  plat- 
form ;  and  when  she  lost  sight  of  Janet 
she  sank  back  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
and  burst  into  inexplicable  tears. 

"  He  has  loved  you  from  the  first !  He 
has  loved  you  from  the  first !  "  The  words 
were  surely  written  in  golden  letters  upon 
the  air ;  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  that 
took  her  back  to  Bury  House  surely  re- 
produced them  to  her  ears  ;  they  were 
beaten  out  in  the  ring  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
upon  the  road,  Julia,  who  was  so  clever, 
so  observant,  who  knew  the  world  so  well, 
which  she,  Janet,  was  so  ignorant  of,  had 
seen  this  wonder,  had  longed  to  tell  her,  but 
had  not  dared.  Then  it  was  no  guess,  no 
surmise,  not  an  idea  of  yesterday,  for 
Julia  had  said  "from  the  first,"  and  her 
words  implied  that  she  had  watched, 
and  been  satisfied  that  she  was  right. 
Beautiful  waves  of  colour  rushed  up  to 
the  sweet  serene  face  of  Janet  Monroe  as 
she  thought  these  thoughts,  all  in  a  bright 
confusion,  and  with  a  breathless  joy.     No 
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human  creature  could  be  more  simple- 
minded,  more  exquisitely  modest  than  she, 
but  the  frankness  of  her  nature  wa3  as 
characteristic  as  its  simplicity  and  its 
modesty ;  and  all  the  quick  surprise,  all 
the  wonder  which  Julia's  revelation  had 
called  up,  did  not  hide  from  her,  or  lead 
her  to  disguise  from  herself,  that  a  glimpse 
of  heaven  had  been  revealed  to  her  by  the 
last  words  of  her  new  friend,  her  friend 
who  must  evermore  be  doubly  dear  because 
she  had  spoken  those  words. 

She  had  hardly  subdued  the  flutter  of 
her  nerves  when  the  carriage  drew  up  at 
Bury  House,  and  the  rich  colour,  the 
bright  light  still  rested  upon  her  face, 
lending  it  a  new  strange  beauty,  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  which  was 
immediately  perceived  by  a  gentleman  who 
stepped  from  under  the  porch  and  assisted 
her  to  alight.  This  was  Captain  Dunstan, 
who  had  just  arrived,  and  who  said  to 
himself  as  he  followed  her  into  the  house  : 

"  Miss  Monroe  does  not  seem  much  cut 
up  at  parting  with  her  friend.  How  a 
touch  of  colour  brightens  her  up  !  I  never 
saw  her  look  so  handsome."  Captain 
Dunstan  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
noticing  Miss  Monroe's  looks  a  good  deal. 
The  almost  startling  impression  she  had 
made  upon  him  on  that  memorable  day 
when  she  put  Katinka  out  of  the  pain  she 
could  not  bear  to  see,  had  deepened  into 
curiosity.  The  idea  of  her,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  not  been  at  all  agreeable  to 
him,  both  because  it  came  accompanied  by 
some  inevitable  fault-finding  with  him- 
self, and  because  he  had  been  considerably 
bored  by  the  frequent  mention  of  her  that 
he  encountered  at  Bevis  and  at  the  vicar- 
age. The  circumstances  of  their  meeting 
and  the  quickening  of  his  curiosity  had 
relieved  him  from  the  sense  of  boredom 
that  is  so  fatal  to  one  human  being's  in- 
terest in  another ;  he  had  found  out  at 
once  that  Miss  Monroe  was  odd,  he  had 
seen  that  she  was  handsome.  Of  late  he 
had  taken  to  reminding  himself  of  her 
beauty,  without  the  addition  that  she  was 
not  his  style. 

They  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  unoccupied,  and  in  reply 
to  Janet's  question  whether  he  had  yet 
seen  Sir  Wilfrid,  Captain  Dunstan  said  he 
had  only  just  arrived,  and  had  been  told 
that  Dr.  Andrews  was  with  the  patient. 

"  Who  will  be  quite  out  of  his  hands  in 
a  day  or  two,"  added  Dunstan,  "and  able 
to  come  home ;  but,  I  suspect,  not  at  all 
willing.  He  has  been  utterly  spoilt  by 
the  old  ladies,  and  Miss  Carmichael,  and 
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yourself,  and  how   he  will   put   up  with 
only  Mrs.  Manners  and  me,  I  don't  know." 

"  There  will  be  shooting  for  the  present, 
and  hunting  after  awhile,  and  there's 
always  the  vicarage.  Then  everybody  will 
call.  I  suppose,"  she  added  gravely,  "you 
will  not  have  people  in  the  house  jast  yet  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered  eagerly, 
for  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  one  awkward  subject  as 
little  awkwardly  as  possible.  "  Nothing 
shall  be  done  at  Bevis  that  could  be  held 
in  the  least  disrespectful  to  the  memory 
you  cherish.  I  fear  that  you  must  have 
had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  me.  It  is  my 
strongest  wish  to  induce  you  to  change  it." 

Captain  Danstan  had  a  graceful  figure, 
fine  melancholy  dark  eyes,  and  a  per- 
suasive voice;  and  as  he  stood  deferentially 
by  Janet's  side,  and  spoke  and  looked 
pleadingly,  all  these  advantages  told.  If 
he  had  offended  her,  if  she  had  been 
prejudiced  against  him,  she  could  hardly 
have  withstood  the  charm  of  his  attitude, 
his  gaze,  and  his  tone.  But  she  had  no 
grievance  in  her  mind,  and  when,  with 
deep  blushes,  and  embarrassment  which  sur- 
prised him  by  its  contrast  with  her  habitual 
serenity,  she  assured  him  that  she  had 
never  thought  otherwise  than  well  of  him, 
he  broke  through  the  difficulty  that  had 
hitherto  daunted  him,  and  told  her  how 
sorely  his  neglect  of  her  had  troubled  him. 
He  really  had  taken  himself  to  task  for  it, 
in  earnest,  if  not  with  any  great  sincerity, 
and  a  man's  self-condemnation  is  not  so 
unpleasant  when  the  listener  is  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  is  anxious  to  assure  him  that 
it  is  excessive,  if  not  altogether  uncalled  for. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
would  have  remained  at  Bevis,  that  you 
had  no  relatives — I  did  not  know — Miss 
Monroe,  what  must  you  have  thought  of 
my  note  to  Mrs.  Manners  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  it  meant  any  slight  to 
me.  I  was  a  little,  more  than  a  little, 
surprised  that  you  took  no  notice,  to 
myself,  of  Mrs.  Drummond's  letter." 

"  I — took  no  notice — Mrs.  Drummond's 
letter  ?  Miss  Monroe,  I  have  not  the 
remotest  notion  what  you  mean.  Mrs. 
Drummond  had  not  written  a  line  to  me 
for  two  years  before  her  death." 

"  This  is  very  strange.  She  did  write 
to  you ;  she  told  me  none  of  the  contents 
of  her  letter,  but  said  that  you  would 
write  to  me  when  you  should  have  received 
it.  The  letter  was  to  be  forwarded  to  you 
after  her  death  by  Mr.  Cleeve.  We  found 
it  as  she  had  told  me — and  I  took  for 
granted  that  it  had  reached  you." 


"  It  never  did  reach  me.  And  you  must 
have  taken  for  granted  also  that  I  behaved 
far  worse  even  than  I  have  been  conscious 
of  behaving,  to  imagine  that  I  could 
have  neglected  such  a  letter.  And  then 
to  have  been  so  kind  and  forgiving  aa 
you  have  been  !  How  shall  I  ever  thank 
you  enough  ?  " 

"  I  remained  at  Bevis,"  said  Janet,  and 
now  she  spoke  with  hardly-controlled 
emotion,  "  by  her  wish,  waiting  until  you 
should  write.  She  desired  me  to  see  you, 
on  your  arrival — I  was  to  have  asked  Mrs. 
Cathcart  to  receive  me — and  to  hand  to 
you,  myself,  the  little  packet  that  I  left 
with  Mrs.  Manners,  the  box  with  the  key 
in  it.  I  knew  no  more  of  the  contents 
of  the  packet  than  of  those  of  the  letter.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  f  alfil  her  wish ; 
I  now  know  why." 

"  And  no  doubt  that  letter  contained 
instructions  to  me,  and  told  me  the 
meaning  of  the  key  !  " 

"  I  think  it  must  be  so." 

"  What  can  have  become  of  it  ?  " 

Janet  could  find  no  suggestion  in  answer 
to  this,  and  Dunstan  began  to  walk  about 
in  his  usual  fashion  when  troubled  or 
impatient.  Recollecting  himself  after  a  few 
moments  he  paused,  and  said  : 

"  Is  Mr.  Cleeve  a  good  man  of  business  ? 
Is  he  likely  to  have  forgotten  or  mislaid 
the  letter  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Drummond  thought  highly  of 
him.  I  have  heard  her  say  he  was  the 
most  careful,  though  the  least  formal  of 
lawyers?" 

"  There  was  no  reference  to  any  letter 
enclosed  in  what  he  wrote  to  me.  I 
could  repeat  his  words."  And  he  did  so. 
"  You  may  imagine  my  feelings  when  that 
announcement  reached  me.  They  would 
have  been  keener,  and  they  might  have 
been  pleasanter,  if  with  the  formal  inti- 
mation of  her  bounty,  I  had  received 
Mrs.  Drummond's  own  explanation  of  it." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that !  "  said  Janet  eagerly,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  turned  her  head 
away  to  hide  them,  and  there  was  silence 
for  a  few  moments.  The  thoughts  of  each 
were  engaged  upon  the  same  theme :  the 
girl  was  picturing  to  her  active  fancy  the 
scene  of  the  reception  of  the  news;  the 
young  man  was  recalling  that  scene 
in  its  minutest  particulars  to  his  clear 
memory,  and  with  it  the  high  hopes, 
the  fond  trust,  the  brief  triumph  which 
had  all  been  his  in  addition.  He  had 
said  just  now  that  his  feelings  might 
possibly  have   been    pleasanter;    well,   it 
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was  no  harm,  lie  had  not  meant  to  utter 
the  least  word  of  falsehood,  but  the  re- 
flection of  a  second,  the  merest  flash  of 
thought,  made  him  remember,  and  wince 
as  he  did  so,  that  the  whole  sum  of  content 
had  been  his  in  that  moment  which  assured 
him  of  wealth,  and  Laura. 

Strange  how  the  agony,  a  little  lulled 
of  late,  suddenly  awoke  now,  and  thrilled 
through  him,  and  mocked  him  !  Strange 
that  in  a  moment,  while  the  interest 
of  this  matter  that  he  was  discussing 
was  fresh  and  keen,  there  came  to  him 
the  taste  of  the  Dead-sea  apple,  as  when 
his  teeth  had  first  ground  the  dust  and 
ashes  between  them;  that  the  great  weari-  1 
ness  fell  upon  him  once  more,  and  in  the  j 
face  of  Janet  there  was  no  beauty,  and  in  | 
her  speech  no  charm.  The  spell  had  not 
rested  on  him  a  minute,  but  he  roused 
himself  with  a  start,  and  glanced  askance 
at  Janet,  as  if  she  might  have  read  even 
in  that  minute  the  secret  of  his  bitterness 
and  humiliation.  Bat  her  head  was  still 
turned  away ;  her  fingers  were  busy  with 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  in  the  window,  and 
her  breathing  was  slightly  hurried. 

"  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Cleeve  by  to-day's 
post,"  said  Danstan,  "  to  enquire  into  this 

matter.     It  is  a " 

At  this  moment  Miss  Susan  entered  the 
room,  with  the  intelligence  that  Dr.  An- 
drews's visit  to  Esdaile  had  come  to  an  end. 
"  Then  I  will  go  to  him  at  once,"  said 
Dunstan,  "  as  I  can  stay  only  a  short  time 
to-day." 

He  took  leave  of  the  two  ladles,  and 
left  the  room. 

"  I  am  sorry  Captain  Dunstan  is  in 
such  a  hurry,"  said  Miss  Susan,  "  for  I  was 
in  hopes  he  would  have  dined  with  us 
to-  day.  B  ut  after  what  he  has  said  it  would 
be  only  an  empty  compliment  to  ask  him. 
Well,  dear,"  added  the  placid  old  lady, 
settling  herself  comfortably  to  her  knit- 
ting, "  and  how  did  poor  Julia  go  off  ?  " 

At  Bury  House  a  railway  journey  was 
even  yet  regarded  as  a  serious  under- 
taking. 

Janet  answered  the  question,  but  so 
absently  that  Miss  Susan  noticed  her  tone, 
and  then  she  noticed  her  face. 

*'  My  dear  Janet,"  she  said,  **  you  are 
quite  pale  and  tired-looking.  You  and  Julia 


sat  up  till  morning,  I'll  be  bound.  Yes ! 
You  did  !  I  thought  so.  Now  you  had 
better  go  and  lie  down  until  dinner-time." 
Janet  obeyed,  so  far  as  leaving  the  room 
went,  with  great  alacrity  ;  she  had  so  much 
to  think  of,  it  was  a  luxury  to  ba  alone. 
The  explanation  of  Captain  Danstan's  seem- 
ing neglect ;  the  frankness  of  his  explana- 
tion; the  fate  of  the  missing  letter — these 
things  would  have  been  enough  to  fill  her 
thoughts,  but  they  were  speedily  crowded 
out  by  a  subject  far  removed  from  them, 
one  which  dwarfed  them  and  all  other 
intruders  ;  the  words  Julia  had  whispered 
to  her  with  her  farewell  kiss. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  remembered  per- 
fectly the  arrival  of  the  lawyer's  letter 
at  Kandy,  and  that  there  was  no 
enclosure  in  it,  or  any  mention  of  one. 
Captain  Dunstan  wrote  to  Mr.  Cleeve 
the  same  night  from  Bevis,  and  re- 
ceived by  return  of  post  a  polite  reply 
from  that  eminent  family  solicitor,  in 
which  he  distinctly  affirmed  that  he  had 
forwarded  to  Captain  Dunstan  the  letter 
in  question,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Drummond  ;  but  added  that, 
on  referring  to  his  letter-book,  he  found,  to 
his  great  regret,  that  he  had  omitted  to  call 
Captain  Danstan's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  letter  was  enclosed  in  his  own 
communication. 

This  was  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and 
went  to  prove  that  Mr.  Cleeve  might  with 
advantage  have  been  a  little  more  formal, 
:  if  but  for  one  occasion  only. 
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HE    BELOXGS    TO    THE   TAME- 
CAT    SPECIES." 

Life  went  on  smoottly  enough  at  tlie 
Abbey  House  after  that  evening.  Violet 
tried  to  make  herself  happy  among  the 
surroundings  of  her  childhood  ;  petted  the 
horses ;  drove  her  basket- carriage  with  the 
favourite  old  pony;  went  among  the  vil- 
lagers ;  rode  her  thoroughbred  bay  for  long 
wild  explorations  of  the  forest  and  neigh- 
bouring country;  looked  with  longing  eyes, 
sometimes,  at  the  merry  groups  riding  to 
the  meet ;  and  went  her  lonely  way  with  a 
heavy  heart.  No  more  hunting  for  her. 
She  could  not  hunt  alone,  and  she  had 
declined  all  friendly  offers  of  escort.  It 
would  have  seemed  a  treason  against  her 
beloved  dead  to  ride  across  country  by 
anyone  else's  side. 

Everyone  had  called  at  the  Abbey  House, 
and  welcomed  Mrs.  Tempest  and  her 
daughter  back  to  Hampshire.  They  had 
been  asked  to  a  kettledrum  at  Ellangowan 
Park,  to  see  the  marvellous  orchid.  They 
had  been  invited  to  half-a-dozen  dinner- 
parties. 

Violet  tried  her  utmost  to  persuade  her 
mother  that  it  was  much  too  soon  after 
her  father's  death  to  think  of  visiting. 

*'  My  dear  Violet,"  cried  the  widow, 
"  after  going  to  that  ball  at  Brighton,  we 
could  not  possibly  decline  invitations  here. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  our  friends.  If 
we  had  not  gone  to  the  ball " 

"  We  ought  not  to  have  gone,"  exclaimed 
Vixen. 

"  My  love,  you  should  have  said  so  at 
the  time." 
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"  Mamma, 
against  it." 

Mrs.  Tempest  shrugged  her  shoulders 
as  who  should  say :  "  This  is  too  much  !  " 

*'  I  know  your  dress  cost  a  small  fortune, 
and  that  you  danced  every  waltz,  Violet," 
she  answered;  "that  is  about  all  I  do 
know." 

"  Very  well,  mamma,  let  us  accept  all 
the  invitations.  Let  us  be  as  merry  as 
grigs.  Perhaps  it  will  make  papa  happier 
in  Paradise,  to  know  how  happy  we  are 
without  him.  He  won't  be  troubled  by 
any  uneasy  thoughts  about  our  grief,  at 
all  events,"  added  Vixen,  with  a  stifled 
sob. 

"  How  irreverently  you  talk !  Mr.  Scobel 
would  be  dreadfully  shocked  to  hear  you," 
said  Mrs.  Tempest. 

The  invitations  were  all  accepted,  and 
Mrs.  Tempest  was  in  a  flutter  about  her 
dresses  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  She 
was  very  particular  as  to  the  exact  shade 
of  silver-grey  or  lavender  which  might  be 
allowed  to  relieve  the  sombre  mass  of 
black ;  and  would  spend  a  whole  morning 
in  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  knot  of  i 
scarlet  ribbon,  or  a  border  of  gold  passe-  ■ 
menterie.  j 

Tbey  went  to  Ellangowan  Park  and  did  'I 
homage  to  the  wonderful  orchid,  and  dis-  ■' 
cussed    Roderick's    engagement    to     the  \ 
duke's    only   daughter.     Everybody   said  | 
that  it  was  Lady  Jane's  doing,  and  there 
were  some  who  almost  implied  that  she 
had  died  on  purpose  to  bring  about  the  | 
happy  conjuncture.     Violet   was   able   to 
talk  quite  pleasantly  about  the  marriage, 
and  to  agree  with  everybody's  praises  of 
Lady  Mabel's  beauty,  elegance,  good  style, 
and  general  perfection. 

Christmas  and  the  New  Year  went  by, 
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not  altogether  sadly.  It  is  Bot  easy  for 
youth  to  be  full  of  sorrow.  The  clouds 
come  and  go,  there  are  always  glimpses  of 
sunshine.  Violet  was  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness that  greeted  her  everywhere  among 
her  old  friends,  and  perhaps  a  little  glad 
of  the  evident  admiration  her  beauty 
awakened  in  all  circles.  Life  was  just 
tolerable,  after  all.  She  thought  of 
Roderick  Vawdrey  as  of  something  be- 
longing to  the  past ;  something  which  had 
no  part,  never  would  have  any  part,  in  her 
future  life.  He  too  was  dead  and  passed 
away,  like  her  father.  Lady  Mabel's  hus- 
band, the  master  of  Briar  wood  in  esse,  and 
of  Ashbourne  in  posse,  was  quite  a  different 
being  from  the  rough  lad  with  whom  she 
had  played  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
billiards,  croquet,  and  prisoner's  base. 

Early  in  February  Mrs.  Tempest  in- 
formed her  daughter  that  she  was  going 
to  give  a  dinner. 

"It  will  seem  very  dreadful  without 
dearest  Edward,"  she  said;  "  but  of  course, 
having  accepted  hospitalities,  we  are  bound 
to  return  them." 

"  Do  you  really  think  we  ought  to  burst 
out  into  dinner-parties  so  soon,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  as  we  accepted  the  dinners. 
If  we  had  not  gone  it  would  have  been 
different," 

"Ah,"  sighed  Vixen,  "I  suppose  it 
all  began  with  that  ball  at  Brighton, 
like  '  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the 
fruit '" 

"I  shall  miss  poor  McCroke  to  fill  in 
the  invitation  cards." 

"  Let  me  do  it,  mamma.  I  can  write  a 
decent  hand.  That  is  one  of  the  few  lady- 
like accomplishments  I  have  been  able  to 
master :  and  even  that  is  open  to  objection 
as  being  too  masculine." 

"  If  you  would  slope  more,  Violet,  and 
make  your  up- strokes  finer,  and  not  cross 
your  t's  so  undeviatingly,"  Mrs.  Tempest 
murmured  amiably.  "  A  lady's  t  ought  to 
be  less  pronounced.  There  is  something 
too  assertive  in  your  consonants." 

Violet  wrote  the  cards.  The  dinner  was 
to  be  quite  a  grand  affair,  three  weeks' 
notice,  and  a  French  cook  from  the  Dolphin 
at  Southampton,  to  take  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  kitchen ;  whereby  the  Abbey 
House  cook  declared  afterwards,  that  there 
was  nothing  that  Frenchman  did  which 
she  could  not  have  done  as  well,  and  that 
his  wastefulness  was  enough  to  make  a 
Christian  woman's  hair  stand  on  end. 

Three  days  before  the  dinner.  Vixen, 
riding  Arion  home  through  the  shrubbery 


after  a  long  morning  in  the  forest,  was 
startled  by  the  vision  of  a  dogcart  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  her,  a  cart  which,  at  the 
first  glance,  she  concluded  must  belong  to 
Roderick  Vawdrey.  The  wheels  were  red, 
the  horse  had  a  rakish  air,  the  light  vehicle 
swung  from  side  to  side  as  it  span  round 
the  curve. 

No,  that  slim  figure,  that  neat  waist, 
that  military  air,  did  not  belong  to  Roderick 
Vawdrey. 

"  He  here  !  "  ejaculated  Vixen  inwardly, 
with  infinite  disgust.  "I  hoped  we  had 
seen  the  last  of  him." 

She  had  been  out  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  felt  that  Arion  had  done  quite 
enough,  or  she  would  have  turned  her 
horse's  head  and  gone  back  to  the  forest, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  unwelcome  visitor. 

"  I  only  hope  mamma  won't  encourage 
him  to  come  here,"  she  thought ;  "  but  I'm 
afraid  that  smooth  tongue  of  his  has  too 
much  influence  over  her.  And  I  haven't 
even  poor  Crokey  to  stand  by  me.  I  shall 
feel  like  a  bird  transfixed  by  the  wicked 
green  eyes  of  a  velvet-pawed  murdering  cat. 

"  And  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world," 
she  thought.  "  Plenty  of  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance, ready  to  simper  at  me  and  pay  mo 
compliments,  because  I  am  Miss  Tempest 
of  the  Abbey  House,  but  not  one  honest 
friend  to  stand  by  me,  and  turn  that  man 
out  of  doors.  How  dare  he  come  here  ? 
I  thought  I  spoke  plainly  enough  that 
night  at  Brighton." 

She  rode  slowly  up  to  the  house,  slipped 
lightly  out  of  her  saddle,  and  led  her  horse 
round  to  the  stables,  just  as  she  had  led 
the  pony  in  her  happy  childish  days.  The 
bright  thoroughbred  bay  was  as  fond  of 
her  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog,  and  as  tame. 
She  stood  by  his  manger  caressing  him 
while  he  eat  his  corn,  and  feeling  very 
safe  from  Captain  "Winstanley's  society  in 
tiie  sweet  clover-scented  stable. 

She  dawdled  away  half  an  hour  in  this 
manner,  before  she  went  back  to  the  house, 
and  ran  up  to  her  dressing-room. 

"  If  mamma  sends  for  me  now,  I  shan't 
be  able  to  go  down,"  she  thought.  *'  He 
can  hardly  stay  more  than  an  hour.  Oh 
horror !  he  is  a  tea-drinker ;  mamma  will 
persuade  him  to  stop  till  five  o'clock." 

Violet  dawdled  over  her  change  of  dress 
as  she  had  dawdled  in  the  stable.  She  had 
never  been  more  particular  about  her  hair. 

"  I'll  have  it  all  taken  down,  Pbcebe," 
she  told  her  abigail ;  "  I'm  in  no  hurry." 

*'  Bat  really,  miss,  it's  beautiful " 

"  Nonsense,  after  a  windy  ride ;  don't  be 
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lazy,  Phcebe.     You  may  give  my  hair  a 
good  brushing  while  I  read." 

A  tap  at  the  door  came  at  this  moment, 
and  Phcebe  ran  to  open  it. 

"  Mrs.  Tempest  wishes  Miss  Tempest  to 
come  down  to  the  drawing-room  directly," 
said  a  voice  in  the  corridor. 

"  There  now,  miss,"  cried  Phoebe,  "how 
lucky  I  didn't  take  your  hair  down.  It 
never  was  nicer." 

Violet  put  on  her  black  dress,  costly 
and  simple  as  the  attire  Polonius  recom- 
mended to  his  son.  Mrs.  Tempest  might 
relieve  her  costume  with  what  bright  or 
delicate  hues  she  liked.  Violet  had  worn 
nothing  but  black  since  her  father's  death. 
Her  sole  ornaments  were  a  pair  of  black 
earrings,  and  a  large  black  enamel  locket, 
with  one  big  diamond  shining  in  the 
middle  of  it,  like  an  eye.  This  locket  held 
the  squire's  portrait,  and  his  daughter 
wore  it  constantly. 

The  Louis  Quatorze  clock  on  the  stair- 
case struck  five  as  Violet  went  down. 

"  Of  course  he  is  staying  for  tea,"  she 
thought,  with  an  impatient  shrug  of  her 
shoulders.  "  He  belongs  to  the  tame-cat 
species,  and  Las  an  inexhaustible  flow  o 
gossip,  spiced  with  mild  malevolence.  The 
kind  of  frivolous  ill-nature  which  says  :  '  I 
would  not  do  anyone  harm  for  the  world, 
but  one  may  as  well  think  the  worst  of 
everybody.' " 

Yes,  kettledrum  was  in  fall  swing. 
Mrs.  Scobel  had  come  over  from  her 
tiny  vicarage  for  half-an-hour's  chat,  and 
was  sitting  opposite  her  hostess's  fire, 
while  Captain  Winstanley  lounged  with 
his  back  to  the  canopied  chimneypiece, 
and  looked  benignantly  down  upon  the 
two  ladies.  The  Qaeen-Anne  kettle  was 
hissing  merrily  over  its  spirit-lamp,  the 
perfume  of  the  pekoe  was  delicious,  the 
logs  blazed  cheerily  in  the  low  fireplace, 
with  its  shining  brass  andirons.  Not  a 
repulsive  picture,  assuredly ;  yet  Vixen 
came  slowly  towards  this  charmed  circle, 
looking  black  as  thunder. 

Captain  Winstanley  hurried  forward  to 
receive  her. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said,  as  stiffly 
as  a  child  brought  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  bristling  in  newly-brushed  hair  and 
a  best  frock,  and  then  turning  to  her 
mother,  she  asked  curtly  :  "  What  did  you 
want  with  me,  mamma  ?  " 

"It  was  Captain  Winstanley  who  asked 
to  see  you,  my  dear.  Won't  you  have 
some  tea  ?" 

"  Thanks,  no,"  said  Vixen,  seating  her- 


self in  a  corner  between  Mrs.  Scobel  and 
the  mantelpiece,  and  beginning  to  talk 
about  the  schools. 

Conrad  Winstanley  gave  her  a  curious 
look  from  under  his  dark  brows,  and  then 
went  on  talking  to  her  mother.  He  seemed 
hardly  disconcerted  by  her  rudeness. 

"Yes,  I  assure  you,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  harriers,  Brighton  would  have  been 
unbearable  after  you  left,"  he  said.  **  I 
went  over  to  Paris  directly  the  frost  set  in. 
Bat  I  don't  wonder  you  were  anxious  to 
come  back  to  such  a  lovely  old  place  as 
this." 

"I  felt  it  a  duty  to  come  back,"  said 
Mrs.  Tempest,  with  a  pious  air.  "  But  it 
was  very  sad  at  first.  I  never  felt  so 
unhappy  in  my  life.  I  am  getting  more 
reconciled  now.     Time  softens  all  griefs." 

"Yes,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  louder 
tone  than  before,  "  Time  is  a  clever  horse. 
There  is  nothing  he  won't  beat,  if  you 
know  how  to  ride  him." 

"  You'll  take  some  tea  ?  "  insinuated 
Mrs.  Tempest,  her  attention  absorbed  by 
the  silver  kettle,  which  was  just  now 
conducting  itself  as  spitfireishly  as  any 
blackened  block-tin  on  a  kitchen  hob. 

"I  can  never  resist  it.  And  perhaps 
after  tea  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give 
me  the  treat  you  talked  about  just  now." 

"  To  show  you  the  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Tempest.  "Do  you  think  we  shall  have 
light  enough  ?  " 

"Abundance.  An  old  house  like  this  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  twilight.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mrs.  Scobel  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Scobel,  with 
a  lively  recollection  of  her  album.  "  '  They 
who  would  see  Melrose  aright  should  see 
it ' — I  think,  by-the-bye.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  '  by  moonlight.'  " 

"  Yes,  for  an  ancient  gothic  abbey ;  but 
twilight  is  better  for  a  Tudor  manor-house. 
Are  you  sure  it  will  not  fatigue  you  ?  "  en- 
quired the  captain,  with  an  air  of  solicitude, 
as  Mrs.  Tempest  rose  languidly. 

"  No ;  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  show 
you  the  dear  old  place.  It  is  full  of  sad 
associations,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  allow 
my  mind  to  dwell  upon  them  more  than  I 
can  help." 

"  No,"  cried  Vixen  bitterly.  "  We  go 
to  dinner-parties,  and  kettledrums,  and 
go  into  raptures  about  orchids  and  old 
china,  and  try  to  cure  our  broken  hearts 
that  way," 

"  Are  you  coming,  Violet  ?  "  asked  her 
mother  sweetly. 

"  No,  thanks,  mamma.     I  am  tired  after 
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my  ride.  Mrs.  Scobel  will  telp  you  to 
play  cicerone." 

Captain  Winstanley  left  the  room  with- 
out so  much  as  a  look  at  Violet  Tempest. 
Yet  her  rude  reception  had  galled  him 
more  than  any  cross  that  Fate  had  lately 
inflicted  upon  him.  He  had  fancied  that 
time  would  have  softened  her  feelings  to- 
wards him,  that  rural  seclusion  and  the 
society  of  rustic  nobodies  would  have  made 
him  appear  at  an  advantage,  that  she  would 
have  welcomed  the  brightness  and  culture 
of  metropolitan  life  in  his  person.  He 
had  hoped  a  great  deal  from  the  lapse  of 
time  since  their  last  meeting.  But  this 
sullen  reception,  this  silent  expression  of 
dislike,  told  him  that  Yiolet  Tempest's 
aversion  was  a  plant  of  deep  root. 

"  The  first  woman  who  ever  disliked  me," 
he  thought.  "No  wonder  that  she  in- 
terests me  more  than  other  women.  She 
is  like  that  chestnut  mare  that  threw  me 
six  times  before  I  got  the  better  of  her. 
Yet  she  proved  the  best  horse  I  ever  bad, 
and  I  rode  her  till  she  hadn't  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  and  then  sold  her  for  twice 
the  money  she  cost  me.  There  are  two 
conquests  a  man  can  make  over  a  woman, 
one  to  make  her  love  him,  the  other " 

"  That  suit  of  chain-armour  was  worn 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Tempest  at  Acre,"  said  the 
widow.  "  The  plate-armour  belonged  to 
Sir  Percy,  who  was  killed  at  Barnet.  Each 
of  them  was  knighted  before  he  was  five- 
and-twenty  years  old,  for  prowess  in  the 
field.  The  portrait  over  the  chimney- 
piece  is   the    celebrated   Judge  Tempest, 

who   was   famous  for Well,  he  did 

something  wonderful,  I  know.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Scobel  remembers,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Tempest  feebly. 

"  It  was  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops," 
suggested  the  vicar's  wife. 

"  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  as- 
sented Mrs.  Tempest.  "  That  one  with  the 
lace  cravat  and  steel  breastplate  was  an 
admiral  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and 
was  made  a  baronet  after  the  repulse  of 
the  Dutch  fleet  at  Flushing.  The  baronetcy 
died  with  his  son,  who  left  only  daughters. 
The  eldest  married  a  Mr.  Percival,  who 
took  the  name  of  Tempest,  and  sat  for  the 

borough    of Perhaps    Mrs.    Scobel 

knows.  I  have  such  a  bad  memory  for 
these  things ;  though  I  have  heard  my 
dear  husband  talk  about  them  so  often." 

Captain  Winstanley  looked  round  the 
great  oak-panelled  hall  dreamily,  and 
heard  very  little  of  Mrs.  Tempest's  vague 
prattling  about  her  husband's  ancestors. 


What  a  lovely  old  place,  he  was  thinking. 
A  house  that  would  give  a  man  importance 
in  the  land,  supported,  as  it  was,  by  an 
estate  bringing  in  something  between  five 
and  six  thousand  a  year.  How  much 
military  distinction,  how  many  battles 
must  a  soldier  win  before  he  could  make 
himself  master  of  such  a  fortune  ? 

"  And  it  needed  but  for  that  girl  to  like 
me,  and  a  little  gold  ring  would  have  given 
me  the  freehold  of  it  all,^'  thought  Conrad 
Winstanley  bitterly. 

How  many  penniless  girls,  or  girls  with 
fortunes  so  far  beneath  the  measure  of  a 
fine  gentleman's  needs  as  to  be  useless, 
had  been  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
the  elegant  captain  !  How  many  pretty 
girls  had  tempted  him  by  their  beauty  and 
winsomeness  to  be  false  to  his  grand  prin- 
ciple that  marriage  meant  promotion  !  And 
here  was  an  obstinate  minx  who  would 
have  realised  all  his  aims,  and  whom  he 
felt  himself  able  to  love  to  distraction  into 
the  bargain,  and,  behold  !  some  adverse 
devil  had  entered  into  her  mind,  and  made 
Conrad  Winstanley  hateful  to  her. 

"  It's  like  witchcraft,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Why  should  this  one  woman  be  different 
from  all  other  women  ?  Perhaps  it's  the 
colour.  That  ruddy  auburn  hair,  the 
loveliest  I  ever  saw,  means  temper.  But 
I  conquered  the  chestnut,  and  I'll  conquer 
Miss  Tempest — or  make  her  smart  for  it." 

*'  A  handsome  music-gallery,  is  it  not  ?  " 
said  the  widow.  "  The  carved  balustrade 
is  generally  admired." 

Then  they  went  into  the  dining-room, 
and  looked  at  about  a  dozen  large  dingy 
pictures  of  the  Italian  School,  which  a 
man  who  knew  anything  about  art 
would  have  condemned  at  a  glance. 
Fine  examples  of  brown  varnish,  all  of 
them.  Thence  to  the  library,  lined  with 
books,  which  nobody  had  opened  for  a 
generation — Livy,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Burke, 
Smollett,  Plutarch, Thompson.  These  sages, 
clad  in  shiny  brown  leather  and  gilding, 
made  as  good  a  lining  for  the  walls  as 
anything  else,  and  gave  an  air  of  snugness 
to  the  room  in  which  the  family  dined 
when  there  was  no  company.  They  came 
presently  to  the  squire's  den,  at  the  end  of 
a  corridor. 

"  That  was  my  dear  husband's  study," 
sighed  Mrs.  Tempest.  '*  It  looks  south, 
into  the  rose  garden,  and  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  rooms  in  the  house.  But  we 
keep  it  locked,  and  I  think  Violet  has 
the  key." 

"Pray  don't  let  Miss  Tempest  be  dis- 
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turbed.  I  have  seen  quite  enough  to 
know  what  a  delightful  house  you  have — 
all  the  interest  of  days  that  are  gone,  all 
the  luxuries  of  to-day.  I  think  that 
blending  of  past  and  present  is  most  fasci- 
nating. I  should  never  be  a  severe  restorer 
of  antiquity,  or  refuse  to  sit  in  a  chair  that 
wasn't  undeniably  gothic." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  the  vicar's  wife,  who  was 
an  advanced  disciple  in  the  school  of 
Eastlake,  "  but  don't  you  think  everything 
should  be  in  harmony  ?  If  I  were  as  rich 
as  Mrs.  Tempest,  I  wouldn't  have  so  much 
as  a  teapot  that  was  not  strictly  Tudor." 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  you'd  have  to  go 
without  a  teapot,  and  drink  your  tea  out  of 
a  tankard,"  retorted  Captain  Winstanley. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  would  be  as  Tudor  as  I 
could  be." 

"  And  not  have  a  brass  bedstead,  a  spring 
mattress,  or  a  coal-scuttle  in  your  house," 
said  the  captain.  *'  My  dear  madam,  it  is 
all  very  well  to  be  mediaeval  in  matters 
ecclesiastic,  but  home  comforts  must  not 
be  suppressed  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
aesthetic,  or  a  modern  luxury  discarded, 
because  it  looks  like  an  anachronism." 

Mrs.  Scobel  was  delighted  with  Captain 
Winstanley,  He  was  just  the  kind  of  man 
to  succeed  in  a  rustic  community.  His 
quiet  self-assurance  set  other  people  at 
their  ease.  He  carried  with  him  an  air 
of  life  and  movement,  as  if  he  were  the 
patentee  of  a  new  pleasure. 

**  My  husband  would  be  so  pleased  to 
see  you  at  the  vicarage,  if  you  are  staying 
any  time  in  the  neighbourhood,"  she  said. 

But  after  this  little  gush  of  friendliness, 
she  reflected  that  there  could  not  be  much 
sympathy  between  the  man  of  society  and 
her  Anglican  parson ;  and  that  it  was  she, 
and  not  Ignatius  Scobel,  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  Captain  Winstanley  at  the 
vicarage. 

"  I  shall  be  charmed,"  he  replied.  "I 
never  was  so  delighted  with  any  place  as 
your  Forest.  It  is  a  new  world  to  me.  I 
hate  myself  for  having'  lived  in  England  so 
long  without  knowing  this  beautiful  corner 
of  the  land.  I  am  staying  with  my  old 
chief,  Colonel  Pryke,  at  Warham  Court, 
and  I  am  only  here  for  a  few  days." 

"  But  you  are  coming  to  my  dinner- 
party ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tempest. 

*'  That  is  a  pleasure  I  cannot  deny 
myself." 

"  And  you  will  come  and  see  our  church 
and  schools  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Scobel. 

"  I  shall  be  more  than  pleased.  I  passed 
your  pretty  little  church,  I  think,  on  my 


way  here.     There  was  a  tin  tea a  bell 

ringing " 

"For  vespers,"  explained  Mrs.  Scobel. 

The  exploration  of  the  house  took  a 
long  time,  conducted  in  this  somewhat 
desultory  and  dawdling  manner ;  but  the 
closing  in  of  night  and  the  sound  of  the 
dinner-gong  gave  the  signal  for  Captain 
Winstanley's  departure. 

Mrs.  Tempest  would  have  liked  to  ask 
him  to  dinner ;  but  she  had  an  idea  that 
Violet  might  make  herself  objectionable, 
and  refrained  from  this  exercise  of  hos- 
pitality. He  was  coming  to  the  great 
dinner.  He  would  see  her  dress  with  the 
feather  trimming,  which  was  really  prettier 
than  Worth's  masterpiece — or,  at  any  rate, 
newer — though  it  only  came  from  Madame 
Theodore,  of  Bruton  Street.  Sustained  by 
this  reflection,  she  parted  from  him  quite 
cheerfully. 

CHAPTER   XIII.       "he    WAS    WORTHY  TO   BE 
LOVED    FOR   A   LIFETIME." 

CoxRAD  Winstanley  had  come  to  the 
New  Forest  with  his  mind  resolved  upon 
one  of  two  things.  He  meant  to  marry 
Violet  Tempest,  or  her  mother.  If  the 
case  were  quite  hopeless  with  the  daughter, 
he  would  content  himself  with  winning 
the  lesser  prize  ;  and  though  Vanity  whis- 
pered that  there  was  no  woman  living  he 
might  not  win  for  himself,  if  he  chose  to 
be  sufiiciently  patient  and  persevering, 
instinct  told  him  that  Violet  frankly  de- 
tested him. 

"  After  all,"  argued  Worldly  Wisdom, 
"  the  alternative  is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
widow  is  somewhat  rococo;  an  old-fashioned 
jewel  kept  in  cotton- wool,  and  brought  out 
on  occasions,  to  shine  with  a  factitious 
brilliancy  ;  but  she  is  still  pretty.  She  is 
ductile,  amiable,  weak  to  a  degree  that  pro- 
mises a  husband  the  sovereign  dominion. 
Why  break  your  heart  for  this  fair  devil  of 
a  daughter,  who  looks  capable,  if  offended, 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  revenge,  from  a 
horsewhip  to  slow  poison  ?  Are  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes  and  a  coronal  of  red-gold  hair 
worth  all  this  wasted  passion  ?  " 

"But  the  daughter  is  the  greater 
catch,"  urged  Ambition.  •'  The  dowager's 
jointure  is  well  enough,  and  she  has  the 
Abbey  House  and  gardens-  for  her  life,  but 
Violet  will  be  mistress  of  the  estate  when 
she  comes  of  age.  As  Violet's  husband, 
your  position  would  be  infinitely  better 
than  it  could  be  as  her  stepfather.  Un- 
happily, the  cantankerous  minx  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  dislike  you." 
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"  Stay,"  interjected  the  bland  voice  of 
Vanity,  "  may  n'ot  this  dislike  be  only  an 
assumption,  amaskfor  some  deeper  feeling  ? 
There  are  girls  who  show  their  love  in  that 
way.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  commit  your- 
self to  the  mother,  until  you  have  made 
yourself  quite  sure  about  the  daughter." 

Mrs.  Tempest's  dinner-party  was  a 
success.  It  introduced  Captain  Winstanley 
to  all  that  was  best  in  the  surrounding 
society;  for  although  in  Switzerland  he  had 
seemed  very  familiar  with  the  best  people 
in  the  Forest,  in  Hampshire  he  appeared 
almost  a  stranger  to  tbem.  It  was  gene- 
rally admitted,  however,  that  the  captain 
was  an  acquisition,  and  a  person  to  be 
cultivated.  He  sang  a  French  comic  song 
almost  as  well  as  Monsieur  de  Roseau,  re- 
cited a  short  American  poem,  which  nobody 
had  ever  heard  before,  with  telling  force. 
He  was  at  home  upon  every  subject,  from 
orchids  to  steam-ploughs,  from  ordnance 
to  light  literature.  A  man  who  sang  so 
well,  talked  so  well,  looked  so  well,  and 
behaved  so  well,  couM  not  be  otherwise 
than  welcome  in  county  society.  Before 
the  evening  was  over,  Captain  Winstanley 
had  been  offered  three  hunters  for  the  next 
day's  run,  and  had  been  aeked  to  write  in 
four  albums. 

Violet  did  not  honour  him  with  so  much 
as  a  look,  after  the  one  cold  recognition  of 
his  first  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  a  party  of  more  than  twenty  people, 
and  she  was  able  to  keep  out  of  his  way 
without  obvions  avoidance  of  him.  He 
was  stuDg,  but  had  no  right  to  be  offended. 

He  took  Mrs.  Scobel  in  to  dinner,  and 
Mrs.  Scobel  played  the  accompaniment  of 
his  song,  being  a  clever  little  woman,  able 
to  turn  her  hand  to  anything.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  be  told  off  to  some  more 
important  matron,  but  was  not  sorry  to 
be  taken  under  JMrs.  Scobel's  wiiig.  She 
would  be  useful  to  him,  no  doubt,  in  the 
future ;  a  social  Iris,  to  fetch  and  carry 
for  him  between  Beechdale  and  the  Abbey 
House. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  quite  in  love 
with  your  Forest  ?  "  hesaid  to  Mrs.  Tempest, 
standing  in  front  of  the  ottoman  wheru 
that  lady  sat  with  two  of  her  particular 
friends  ;  "  so  much  so,  that  I  am  actually 
in  treaty  for  Captain  Hawbuck's  cottage, 
and  mean  to  stay  here  till  the  end  of  the 
hunting." 

Everybody  knew  Captain  Hawbuck's 
cottage,  a  verandahed  box  of  a  houBe,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  above  Beechdale. 


"  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  the  drawing- 
room  chimney  smoke,"  said  a  lady  in  sea- 
green  ;  "  poor  Mrs.  Hawbuck  was  a  martyr 
to  that  chimney." 

"  What  does  a  bachelor  want  with  a 
drawing-room  ?  If  there  is  one  sitting- 
room  in  which  I  can  burn  a  good  fire,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  The  stable  is  in  very 
fair  order." 

"  The  Hawbucks  kept  a  pony-carriage," 
assented  the  sea-green  lady. 

"  If  Mrs.  Hawbuck  accepts  my  offer,  I 
shall  send  for  my  horses  next  week,"  said 
the  captain. 

Mrs,  Tempest  blushed.  Her  life  had 
flowed  in  so  gentle  and  placid  a  current, 
that  the  freshness  of  her  soul  had  not 
worn  off,  and  at  nine-and-thirty  she  was 
able  to  blush.  There  was  something  so 
significant  in  Captain  Winstanley's  desire 
to  establish  himself  at  Beechdale,  that  she 
could  not  help  feeling  fluttered  by  the 
fact.  It  might  be  on  Violet's  account,  of 
course,  that  he  came ;  yet  Violet  and  he  had 
never  got  on  very  well  together. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  she  thought  blandly, 
"  if  he  for  a  moment  supposes  that  any- 
thing would  tempt  me  to  marry  again,  he 
is  egregiously  mistaken." 

And  then  she  looked  round  the  lovely 
old  room,  brightened  by  a  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  people,  and  thought  that  next  to 
being  Edward  Tempest's  wife,  the  best 
thing  in  life  was  to  be  Edward  Tempest's 
widow. 

"Dear  Edward!"  she  mused,  "how 
strange  that  we  should  miss  him  so  little 
to-night." 

It  had  been  with  everyone  as  if  the 
squire  had  never  lived.  Politeness  exacted 
this  ignoring  of  the  past,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  thing  had  been  so  easily  done.  The 
noble  presence,  the  jovial  laugh,  the  friendly 
smile  were  gone,  and  no  one  seemed  con- 
scious of  the  void — no  one  but  Violet,  who 
looked  round  the  room  once  when  conver- 
sation was  livoliest,  with  a  pale  indig- 
nant face,  resenting  this  forgetfulness. 

"  I  wish  papa's  ghost  would  come  in  at 
that  door,  and  scare  his  hollow-hearted 
friends,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  she  felt 
as  if  it  would  hardly  have  been  a  surprise 
to  her  to  see  the  door  open  slowly  and  that 
familiar  figure  appear. 

"Well,  Violet,"  Mrs.  Tempest  said 
sweetly,  when  tht  guests  were  gone,  "  how 
do  you  think  it  all  went  off  ?  " 

"  It  "  of  course  meant  the  dinner-party. 

"  I  suppose,  according  to  the  nature  of 
such  things,  it  was  all  right  and  proper," 
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Vixen  answered  coldly ;  "  but  I  should 
think  it  must  have  been  intensely  painful 
to  you,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Tempest  sighed.  She  had  always 
a  large  selection  of  sighs  in  stock,  suitable 
to  every  occasion. 

"  I  should  have  felt  it  much  worse  if  I 
had  sat  in  my  old  place,"  she  said,  "  but 
sitting  at  the  middle  of  the  table  instead 
of  at  the  end,  made  it  less  painful.  And  I 
really  think  it's  better  style.  How  did 
you  like  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
glasses  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  notice  anything  new." 

"My  dear  Violet,  you  are  frightfully 
unobservant." 

"  ISTo,  I  am  not,"  answered  Vixen  quickly. 
"My  eyes  are  keen  enough,  believe  me." 

Mrs.  Tempest  felt  uncomfortable.  She 
began  to  think  that,  after  all,  it  might  be  a 
comfortable  thing  to  have  a  companion — 
as  a  fender  between  herself  and  Violet.  A 
perpetually  present  Miss  Jones  or  Smith 
would  ward  off  these  unpleasantnesses. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  on  which 
a  position  must  be  faced  boldly — in  pro- 
verbial phrase,  the  bull  must  be  taken  by 
the  horns.  And  here,  Mrs.  Tempest  felt, 
was  a  bull  -which  must  be  so  encountered. 
Siie  knew  that  her  poor  little  hands  were 
too  feeble  for  the  office ;  but  she  to^d 
herself  that  she  must  make  the  heroic 
attempt.     " 

"Violet,  -why  have  jou  such  a  rooted 
dislike  to  Captain  Winstanley  ?  " 

"Why  is  my  hair  the  colour  it  is, 
mamma,  or  why  are  my  eyes  brown  instead 
of  blue  ?  If  you  could  answer  my  ques- 
tion, I  might  be  able  to  answer  yours. 
Nature  made  me  what  I  am,  and  nature 
has  implanted  a  hatred  of  Captain  Win- 
stanley in  my  mind." 

"Do  you  not  think  it  wrong  to  hate 
anyone — the  very  word  '  hate  '  was  con- 
sidered unladylike  when  I  was  a  girl-^ 
without  cause  ?  " 

"I  have  cause  to  hate  him,  good  cause, 
sufficient  cause.  I  hate  all  self-seekers 
and  adventurers." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  call  him  one  or 
the  other." 

"  Have  I  not  ?  What  brings  him  here, 
but  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interest  ?  Why 
does  he  plant  himself  at  our  door  as  if  he 
were  come  to  besiege  a  town  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  mamma,  that  you  can  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  what  he  wants  ?  " 

"  He  has  come  for  the  hunting." 

"  Yes,  but  not  to  hunt  our  foxes  or  our 
He   wants   a  rich  wife,  mamma. 


And  he  thinks  that  you  or  I  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  marry  him." 

"  There  would  be  nothing  unnatural  in 
his  entertaining  some  idea  of  that  kind 
about  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Tempest,  with  a 
sudden  assertion  of  matronly  pride.  "  But 
for  him  to  think  of  me  in  that  light  would 
be  too  absurd.  I  must  be  some  years,  per- 
haps four  or  five  years,  his  senior,  to  begin 
with." 

"Oh,  he  would  forgive  you  that;  he 
would  not  mind  that." 

"  And  he  ought  to  know  that  I  should 
never  dream  of  marrying  again." 

"  He  ought,  if  he  had  any  idea  of  what 
is  right  and  noble  in  a  woman,"  answered 
Vixen.  "But  he  has  not.  He  has  no 
ideas  that  do  not  begin  and  end  in  himself 
and  his  own  advantage.  He  sees  you  here 
with  a  handsome  house  and  a  good  income, 
and  he  thinks  that  he  can  persuade  you  to 
marry  him." 

"  Violet,  you  must  know  that  I  shall 
never  marry." 

"  I  hope  I  do  know  it.  But  the  world 
ought  to  know  it  too.  People  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  whisper,  and  smile,  ar.d 
look  significant ;  as  I  saw  some  of  them  do 
to-night  when  Captain  Winstanley  was 
hanging  over  your  chair.  You  ought  not 
to  encourage  him,  mamma.  It  is  a  treason 
against  my  father  to  have  that  man 
here." 

Here  was  a  bull  that  required  prompt 
and  severe  handling,  but  Mrs.  Tempest 
felt  her  powers  inadequate  to  the  effort. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Violet !  "  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  as  if  I  did  not  know,  as  well 
as  you,  what  is  due  to  my  poor  Edward  ; 
as  if  I  should  do  anything  to  compromise 
my  own  dignity.  Is  it  to  encourage  a  man 
to  ask  him  to  a  dinner-party,  when  he 
happens  to  be  visiting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?  Can  I  forbid  Captain  Winstanley 
to  take  the  Hawbucks'  cottage  ?  " 

"  No,  you  have  gone  too  far  already. 
You  gave  him  too  much  encouragement  in 
Switzerland,  and  at  Brighton.  He  has 
attaclied  himself  to  us  like  a  limpet  to  a 
rock.  You  will  not  easily  get  rid  of  him  ; 
unless  you  let  him  see  that  you  understand 
and  despise  him." 

"I  see  nothing  despicable  in  him,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  insult  him  at  your  bid- 
ding," answered  the  widow,  tremidous  with 
anger.  "  I  do  not  believe  him  to  be  a 
schemer  or  an  adventui'er.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  education,  profession.  It  is 
a  supreme  insolence  on  your  part  to  speak 
of  him  as  you  do.     What  can  you  know  of 
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tbe  world  ?  How  can  you  judge  and 
measure  a  man  like  Captain  Winstanley, 
a  girl  like  you,  hardly  out  of  the  nursery  ? 
It  is  too  absurd.  And  understand  at  once 
and  for  ever,  Violet,  that  I  will  not  be 
hectored  or  lectured  in  this  manner,  that  I 
will  not  be  dictated  to,  or  tanght  what  is 
good  taste,  in  my  own  house.  This  is  to 
be  my  own  house,  you  know,  as  long  as  I 
live." 

"  Yes,  unless  you  give  it  anew  master," 
said  Violet  gravely.  "  Forgive  me  if  I 
have  been  too  vehement,  mamma.  It  is 
my  love  that  is  bold.  Whom  have  I  in 
this  world  to  love  now,  except  you  ?  And 
when  I  see  you  in  danger — when  I  see  the 

softness  of  your  nature Dear  mother, 

there  are  some  instincts  that  are  stronger 
than  reason.  There  are  some  antipathies 
which  are  implanted  in  us  for  warnings. 
Remember  what  a  happy  life  you  led  with 
my  dear  father — his  goodness,  his  over- 
flowing generosity,  his  noble  heart.  There 
is  no  man  worthy  to  succeed  him,  to  live 
in  his  house.  Dear  mother,  for  pity's 
sake " 

She  was  kneeling  at  her  mother's  feet, 
clinging  to  her  hands,  her  voice  half 
choked  with  sobs.  Mrs.  Tempest  began 
to  cry  too. 

"My  dearest  Violet,  how  can  you  be  so 
foolish  ?  My  love,  don't  cry.  I  tell  you 
that  I  shall  never  marry  again — never. 
Not  if  I  were  asked  to  become  a  countess. 
My  heart  is  true  to  your  dear  father;  it 
always  will  be.  I  am  almost  sorry  that 
I  consented  to  these  scarlet  bows  on  my 
dress,  but  the  feather  trimming  looked  so 
heavy  without  them,  and  Theodore's  eye 
for  colour  is  perfect.  My  dear  child,  be 
assured  I  shall  carry  his  image  with  me  to 
my  grave." 

"  Dear  mother,  that  is  all  I  ask.  Be  as 
happy  as  you  can ;  but  be  true  to  him.  He 
was  worthy  to  be  loved  for  a  lifetime  ;  not 
to  be  put  off  with  half  a  life,  half  a  heart." 


PANIC  AND  PANICS. 

A  RECEKT  calamity,  of  an  unusually 
distressing  nature,  marks  a  year  excep- 
tionally distinguished  for  the  great  loss 
of  life  by  disaster  that  has  marked  it. 
The  incident  at  Liverpool  in  the  month 
of  October  illustrates  two  important 
matters,  which  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  the  influence 
which,  in  many  ways,  some  supervising 
authority  ought  to  exert.     These  matters 


are — the  deficiency  of  facilities  for  exit 
from  public  buildings  expected  to  be 
frequently  filled  with  large  numbers  of 
persons ;  and  the  terrible  effects  of  panic 
on  an  excited  crowd. 

Architects,  it  must  fairly  be  admitted, 
have  not  yet  adopted,  in  a  general  and 
systematic  way,  such  provisions  as  are 
urgently  required  for  the  quick  departure 
of  great  bodies  of  persons  from  enclosed 
buildings  ;  nor  are  the  proprietors  of  such 
buildings  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact 
that  a  little  extra  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  would  be  well  laid  out.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  certain  that  there  need  be  any 
extra  expense :  a  slight  modification  of 
consiructive  plan  being,  in  most  cases, 
all  that  would  be  required.  It  appears, 
unfortunately,  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that 
if  the  doorways  are  sufficient  for  en- 
trance, they  will  be  sufficient  also  for 
exit.  Disaster,  however,  shows  us  that 
such  is  not  the  case ;  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  duty,  on  the  part  alike  of 
those  who  execute  the  work,  and  those 
who  pay  for  the  execution,  to  weigh  this 
matter  fully  and  carefully.  It  should  be 
insisted  on  as  a  sine  qua  non,  in  planning 
and  erecting  large  public  halls,  concert- 
rooms,  theatres,  churches,  and  chapels, 
that  good  facilities  for  exit  should  form 
part  of  the  scheme  planned  by  the  archi- 
tect. Many  readers  of  this  page  can 
readily  call  to  mind  two  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  concert-halls  in  the  metro- 
polis in  which  this  requirement  has  not 
been  attended  to  ;  and  must  often  have 
been  struck  with  the  conviction  that,  if  a 
sudden  rush  were  made  by  persons  hasten- 
ing from  either  hall  under  the  influence  of 
panic,  unspeakable  misery  might  be  the 
lot  of  hundreds  of  families,  relations,  and 
friends  of  the  hapless  persons  present. 

One  among  the  instances  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  Dundee  about  a  dozen  years 
ago.  By  a  strange  architectural  or  non- 
architectural  arrangement,  or  an  addition 
made  after  the  original  erection  of  the 
building,  a  music-hall  was  situated  under 
a  chapel — or,  at  any  rate,  a  large  room, 
which  on  one  fatal  evening  was  used 
for  gymnastic  and  other  entertainments. 
There  was  a  descent  of  thirteen  steps  to 
this  room  from  the  street.  At  the  hour 
of  opening,  one  leaf  or  half  of  the  outer 
door  only  was  opened ;  the  crowd  press- 
ing against  the  other  half  burst  it  in, 
and  a  wild  mass  of  screaming  persons, 
mostly  boys  and  girls,  were  burled  down 
the  steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which    they 
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lay  in  a  heap.  Thirteen  of  them  were 
suffocated  or  trampled  to  death.  In  this 
case  the  constructional  defect  was  in 
having  a  descending  instead  of  an  ascend- 
ing staircase  from  the  street  to  the  hall, 
coupled  with  a  deficiency  of  barriers  at 
or  near  the  entrance.* 

A  calamity  eclipsing,  we  believe,  all 
others  of  the  kind  in  the  amount  of  human 
life  sacrificed,  occurred  in  1863  at  Santiago, 
the  capital  of  Chili,  in  South  America. 
A  service  of  exceptional  magnificence  was 
performed  at  the  church  of  La  Campania, 
in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Women  and  girls  formed  the  chief  part  of 
the  congregation  on  the  fatal  evening; 
a  great  proportion  belonging  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  society,  and  well 
representing  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
Spanish  American  ladies.  The  interior  of 
the  church  was  decorated  with  lavish 
adornment — of  such  kind  as  almost  to 
tempt  the  incidence  of  disaster  by  fire ; 
muslins  and  draperies  were  visible  on  all 
sides,  while  thousands  of  coloured  lamps 
were  hung  in  festoons.  The  place  was  com- 
pletely filled  by  half-past  six  o'clock,  and 
yet  hundreds  more  pressed  for  admission. 
Acolytes  were  busily  engaged  in  kindling 
the  wax  tapers  at  the  altar,  others  the 
lamps  festooned  around  the  building.  This 
was  safely  accomplished ;  but  disaster  com- 
menced with  their  next  duty,  that  of  light- 
ing a  silver  crescent  containing  paraffin, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  large  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Through  some  clumsiness 
the  flame  frtjm  this  lamp  shot  up  too  high, 
and  ignited  the  muslin  and  lace  trappings 
of  the  image.  The  wild  contagion  of  fire 
set  in ;  the  flame  communicated  to  a  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold  over  the  image,  which 
in  its  turn  ignited  other  hangings  and 
draperies ;  until,  at  length,  a  blaze  encircled 
the  whole  interior.  The  miserable  con- 
gregation, too  closely  pressed  to  move 
quickly,  looked  anxiously  at  the  doors, 
which  were  few  in  number — not  only 
few,  but  closed,  and  blocked  by  crowds 
outside.  Many  ladies  continued  kneeling 
for  awhile,  not  fully  realising  what  was 
going  on  around  them;  others,  in  wild 
excitement,  stumbled  over  them  and 
trampled  them  to  death.  "In  a  few 
minutes,"  said  a  local  authority,   "great 

*  Fires  in  theatres,  and  tlie  precautions  recom- 
mended either  to  lessen  the  liability  of  their  occur- 
rence or  to  facilitate  their  extinction,  formed  the 
subject  of  a  paper  in  an  earlier  number  of  All  the 
Year  Eound,  April  28th,  1877,  Vol.  18,  New  Series, 
p.  109.  It  did  not  touch  the  subject  of  panics,  which 
is  more  especially  the  topic  in  this  place. 


walls  twelve  feet  high,  of  fainting, 
trampled,  dying,  and  dead  women  and 
girls,  entangled  in  each  other's  dresses, 
barricaded  the  only  portals  of  exit  avail- 
able, shutting  oft"  from  outward  help 
upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  ladies,  who 
stood  face  to  face  with  death."  A  large 
central  dome,  mostly  built  of  timber,  was 
soon  in  a  blaze ;  the  sheet-lead  which 
covered  the  exterior  melted,  and  a  rain 
of  molten  metal  fell  on  the  hapless  women. 
The  cords  which  suspended  the  festoons 
of  coloured  lamps  snapped,  and  a  liquid 
fire  of  paraffin  sprinkled  the  garments, 
finishing  the  dreadful  work,  burning  to 
death  those  who  had  not  been  crushed. 
Finally  the  roof  fell,  burying  all  the 
dead  and  dying.  "Very  few  were  saved. 
The  men  of  Santiago  were  for  a  long 
time  in  a  state  of  exasperation  against 
the  priests,  who  had  effected  their  own 
escape  and  secured  the  church  plate, 
jewels,  and  relics,  but  refused  to  allow 
the  women  to  avail  themselves  of  possible 
escape  by  a  door  leading  to  the  sacristy. 

In  the  above- described  two  instances, 
Dundee  and  Santiago,  there  was  no  panic, 
no  overpowering  fear  impelling  to  reckless 
action.  Ill-managed  doors  and  entrances, 
ill-managed  lamps  and  draperies,  produced 
the  mischief.  Other  instances,  which  the 
disaster  at  Liverpool  illustrates,  have  an 
additional  element  in  them.  What  the 
word  "  panic  "  means  etymologically  our 
dictionaries  will  tell  us  ;  what  it  means  in 
reality  is  truly  remarkable.  Few  impulses, 
whether  called  feelings,  yearnings,  senti- 
ments, passions,  are  more  irresistible  than 
panic,  or  more  completely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  those  who  are  affected  by  them. 
Epidemic  we  may  almost  consider  it,  each 
person  catching  it  from  his  neighbour,  and 
communicating  it  to  the  next.  In  one 
sense  we  may  say  that  panic  and  sym- 
pathy have  something  in  common ;  but 
sympathy  may  be  quiet  and  steady,  which 
panic  never  is  ;  the  one  may  be  like  a 
gentle  stream,  the  other  more  resembles 
a  rushing  torrent,  overpowering  all  the 
barriers  which  human  prudence  may  set 
up  against  it.  Panics  in  large  public  build- 
ings are  a  most  prolific  source  of  calamity  ; 
and  a  few  cited  instances  will  show  that  a 
cry  of  "  Fire  ! "  is  in  most  cases  the  imme- 
diate exciting  cause. 

Just  about  thirty  years  ago,  at  the 
Victoria  Theatre  in  the  Waterloo  Road, 
an  immense  audience  had  collected  at  the 
entrances  on  Boxing  Night.  When  the  time 
of  opening  arrived,  a  rush  took  place  at  the 
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gallery  door.  The  first-comers  and  the 
strongest  persons  got  in  first  and  ascended 
the  stairs.  The  pressure  behind  continuing, 
the  screams  of  women  told  how  terrific  it 
became  ;  and  one  called  out "  Murder  !  "  to 
relieve  herself  from  the  crush  which  was 
suffocating  her.  Whether  to  further  this 
object,  or  through  unreasoning  fright,  or 
for  pure  mischief,  another  person  shouted 
"  Fire  ! "  This  was  enough.  Men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  were  alike  seized 
with  frenzy  of  panic,  and  rushed  down- 
stairs to  escape.  No  wonder  that  some  of 
those  at  the  bottom  were  overthrown  by 
the  avalanche  of  human  beings  from  above, 
a  few  pressed  to  death,  and  a  greater 
number  seriously  injured.  Panic  would 
have  sufficed  to  produce  such  a  result  as 
this,  even  if  the  staircase  and  entrance 
had  been  wider. 

In  the  old  days  when  Sadler's  Wells  was 
famous  for  the  attraction  of  "  real  water," 
and  long  before  the  late  Mr.  Phelps  had 
raised  the  little  theatre  to  the  dignity  of 
the  best  home  of  the  legitimate  drama  in 
London,  a  fight  took  place  in  the  pit  one 
crowded  evening.  Some  persons  cried  out, 
"  A  fight !  "  others  interpreted  this  word 
to  be  '*  Fire  !  "  a  rush  of  panic-stricken 
people  to  the  doors  began,  and  eighteen 
mangled  dead  bodies  told  the  result. 

A  religious  service  was  connected  at 
the  Surrey  Music  Hall  with  a  catastrophe 
in  1856,  less  appalling  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  life  lost  than  that  at 
Santiago  church,  and  resulting  from 
a  false  alarm  of  fire.  The  celebrated 
preacher,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  finding  his  con- 
gregation too  large  to  be  accommodated 
at  his  chapel  in  Park  Street,  Southwark, 
hired  Exeter  Hall  for  a  series  of  Sundajs. 
His  fame  gaining  more  and  more,  even 
this  large  hall  was  found  too  small ;  and 
his  friends  looked  about  for  one  of  still 
more  ample  dimensions.  It  happened  that 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  had  some 
time  before  been  taken  by  a  limited  lia- 
bility company,  who  built  a  grand  hall, 
capable  of  accommodating  seven  or  eight 
thousand  persons,  in  which  M.  Jul  lien 
conducted  a  series  of  popular  concerts. 
The  building  was  a  remarkable  one,  having 
three  large  galleries  one  above  another, 
and  four  circular  stone  staircases  in  the 
four  corners — afiording  much  better  faci- 
lities for  exit  than  are  possessed  by  mo&t 
concert  -  rooms,  music  -  halls,  and  great 
public  rooms.  When  seven  thousand 
persons  had  assembled  in  this  hall  one 
particular  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Snperin- 


tendent  Lund,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  closed,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  undue  crowding  of  the  interior. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ser- 
vice had  commenced,  some  persons  rose  in 
the  body  of  the  hall,  and  one  of  them 
■cried  out  "  Fire !  "  It  was  never  clearly 
known  whether  this  was  fright  or  dia- 
bolical mischief,  nor  what  caused  the 
fright,  if  fright  it  were.  The  fatal  word 
had  been  uttered,  and  panic  ensued. 
Without  waiting  to  make  enquiries,  the 
large  congregation  began  to  rush  to  the 
places  of  exit  at  the  corners.  Escape 
from  the  body  of  the  hall  was  compara- 
tively easy ;  not  so  from  the  galleries. 
The  people  in  the  lowest  of  the  galleries, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  or  for  no  reason, 
mostly  crowded  to  one  particular  staircase. 
On  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stone 
stairs  they  encountered  another  crowd 
hastening  down  from  the  second  and  third 
galleries.  The  balustrades,  strong  enough 
to  serve  their  usual  purpose,  were  unequal 
to  this  enormous  strain;  they  gave  way,  and 
numbers  of  persons  were  precipitated  to  the 
ground,  while  trampling  and  suffocating 
continued  on  the  landing  and  staircases. 

It  was  as  one  consequence  of  this  lament- 
able catastrophe  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  when 
the  plans  for  his  new  Tabernacle  were 
being  prepared,  made  a  stipulation  that 
the  doors,  passages,  and  staircases  should 
be  so  numerous  and  so  roomy,  that  eight 
thousand  persons  could  make  their  exit  in 
a  few  minutes.  This  was  done,  and  the 
remarkable  building  near  Newington 
Causeway  is  one  of  the  safest  structures 
in  London.  This,  however,  does  not 
exactly  touch  the  matter  at  issue ;  seeing 
that  the  calamity  at  the  Surrey  Hall  oc- 
curred, not  through  any  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  exits,  but  from  the  crush  occur- 
ring at  one  of  them,  while  the  other  three 
were  left  comparatively  clear.  It  might 
be  worth  considering  whether,  at  any 
time,  a  staircase  used  for  a  lower  gallery 
should  also  be  the  channel  of  exit  for  the 
persons  in  an  upper  gallery;  one  stream 
necessarily  pours  down  upon  another  under 
such  an  arrangement,  a  block  occurs  at 
the  landings,  and  the  slightest  alarm  or 
excitement  may  lead  to  fatal  overturning 
and  crushing.  Still  worse  is  the  case 
when  a  corkscrew  staircase  brings  down 
three  streams  of  people  from  as  many 
galleries  to  a  bottom  landing,  already 
crowded  with  persons  emerging  from  the 
body  of  the  building. 

Liverpool    in    1870   presented    another 
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instance  of  calamity  yisiting  a  body 
of  persons  engaged  in  divine  worship  ; 
showing,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that 
the  excellence  of  the  motive  which  brings 
persons  together  does  not  exempt  them 
from  dangers  arising  out  of  defective 
arrangements,  carelessness,  or  fright.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  a 
plain  brick  structure  accommodating  two 
thousand  persons,  had  a  schoolroom  under 
it  capable  of  holding  six  hundred  more. 
There  were  only  two  entrances.  Inside 
the  south  door  was  a  small  landing,  from 
which  stairs  ascended  on  one  side  to  the 
chapel,  and  on  the  .other  descended  to  the 
schoolroom ;  while  the  outer  portal  was  not 
much  wider  than  an  ordinary  street-door. 
At  a  particular  season  a  series  of  special 
services  were  held  in  the  church;  and 
two  of  these  were  held  simultaneously  on 
one  Sunday  evening,  in  the  chapel  and 
the  schoolroom  respectively.  While  two 
sermons  were  going  on,  a  drunken  man 
staggered  down  the  steps  into  the  school- 
room, forced  his  way  in  and  made  a  loud 
and  rude  observation  to  the  priest — some- 
thing to  the  effect  of  "  Shut  up  !  "  The 
congregation  became  excited,  cries  of 
"  Turn  him  out !  "  arose,  a  struggle  ensued, 
and  a  window  was  broken  near  the 
entrance.  Some  one  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  cried  out  "  Fire  !  "  and  then  the 
panic  at  once  set  in,  communicating  in- 
stantly from  the  one  congregation  to  the 
other.  Hundreds  of  excited  people  rushed 
to  the  doorways — a  descending  stream 
from  the  chapel  met  on  the  landing  an 
ascending  stream  from  the  schoolroom — 
overthrowing  and  crushing  to  death  were 
the  inevitable  consequences.  Those  who 
had  thus  rushed  from  their  seats  were  too 
paralysed  with  fear  to  return  to  them; 
but  where  panic  was  prevented  at  the 
outset,  no  disaster  occurred.  The  Rev. 
Father  O'Neill,  giving  evidence  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  said 
that,  while  preaching  in  the  schoolroom 
there  arose  a  cry  of  "  Fire  !  "  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  room,  coming 
from  the  south  end  window,  and  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  boy's  voice.  "  In  one 
instant,  like  an  electric  shock,  it  took 
effect ;  the  congregation  rose  screaming 
and  in  great  excitement.  I  then  at  once 
entreated  them  to  engage  in  audible  prayer, 
stating  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
In  this  way  I  quieted  the  greater  majority." 
Electric  shock  is  a  well-used  expression 
here,  scarcely  exaggerating  the  real  nature 
of  panic. 


The  recent  deplorable  event  in  the  same 
busy  city  resulted  in  the  death  of  more 
than  twice  as  many  unhappy  sufferers  as 
the  one  just  described.  It  occurred  among 
a  body  of  pleasure- seekers,  instead  of  a 
congregation  of  worshippers ;  but,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  panic  was  the 
mischief-maker.  A  large  music-hall  was 
crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes ;  sing- 
ing was  going  on,  somewhat  interrupted 
by  a  disturbance  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall;  a  cry  of  "Fire!"  arose,  no  one 
knows  whether  from  fear  or  as  a  mis- 
chievous joke.  A  stampede  ensued ;  the 
entrances  and  exits  were  more  numerous 
than  is  usual  in  such  buildings ;  but  the 
maddened  people  rushed  chielly  to  one, 
down  the  stairs  from  the  gallery,  and  even 
sliding  down  the  columns  into  the  pit.  The 
managers  and  the  police  succeeded,  after 
a  time,  in  stemming  the  torrent,  but  not 
until  thirty-seven  crushed  bodies  were 
heaped  up  indiscriminately  near  one  door- 
way. The  utterance  of  the  single  word 
"  Fire !  " — an  exclamation  for  which  there 
was  no  real  cause  whatever — wrought  all 
the  mischief.  In  no  former  instance, 
whether  noticed  in  this  article,  or  omitted 
for  want  of  space,  was  the  direful  nature  of 
panic  more  clearly  manifested  than  in  this. 

In  what  way  moral  discipline  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Perhaps  physiologists  and 
psychologists  would  tell  us  that  self-con- 
trol in  panic  is  equivalent  to  self-control 
of  the  nervous  system ;  at  any  rate,  some 
good  may  be  effected  by  drawing  attention 
to  this  incontrovertible  fact — that  of  all 
the  disasters  which  have  occurred  in 
crowded  buildings,  more  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  panic  resulting  from  false  alarms 
of  fire,  than  by  real  fire  itself  through  the 
use  of  lights  or  ill-managed  heating  ap- 
paratus. The  catastrophe  at  Santiago  was 
of  course  an  exception,  on  account  of  the 
vast  sacrifice  of  human  beings ;  but  it  re- 
mains true,  as  we  have  jnst  said,  that  the 
majority  have  been  false  alarms  rather 
than  real  dangers. 

While  these  pages  are  being  written,  the 
following  appears  in  The  Times,  aptly  illus- 
trating this  matter :  "  During  a  marriage 
in  a  negro  church  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
on  Wednesday  night,  a  piece  of  plaster 
fell  from  the  ceiling,  causing  the  crowded 
congregation  to  rush  to  the  door.  Ten 
persons  were  killed  and  thirty  injured," 
So  far  as  the  account  tells,  no  cry  of 
"  Fire  !  "  was  heard  or  uttered ;  the  fall  of 
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the  bit  of  plaster  produced  a  panic,  the 
panic  produced  a  rush  to  the  door,  the 
rush  produced  the  overthrowing  of  those 
in  front  by  those  in  the  rear,  and  the  fatal 
result  soon  showed  itself  in  a  confused 
heap  of  mangled  and  stifled  people. 


ANGl^LIQUE'S  MARTINGALE. 


"Monsieur,  monsieur!"  cries  a  shrill 
small  voice  just  down  by  my  elbow,  as  a 
lean  brown  hand  clutches  eagerly  at  my 
sleeve.  "  Monsieur,  monsieur  !  voila  la 
colonne  trente-quatre  qui  -  rentre  comme 
tons  les  diables  !  " 

We  are  not  at  war,  and  the  column 
thirty-four  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
band  of  heroes  returning,  victorious  or 
otherwise,  from  the  field.  In  truth  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  either  of  these  events 
would  have  aroused  in  the  breast  of  my 
small  informant  anything  like  the  enthu- 
siasm which  marks  her  present  announce- 
ment. For  my  shrill  little  friend,  who  is 
so  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
column  thirty-four,  and  so  familiar  with 
the  manners  of  "tous  les  diables,"  is 
Angelique,  and  Ang clique  is  the  daughter 
of  my  professor. 

Prof es- or  of ?     Yes  ;  exactly.    Of 

the  trente-et-quarante ;  or  rather,  at  this 
moment,  of.  the  roulette,  for  I  do  not  much 
affect  the  former,  having,  I  must  confess, 
even  after  all  these  seasons,  my  doubts  as 
to  how  far  the  arithmetic  of  the  dealer  is 
always  to  be  trusted,  unless  of  course  it  be 
checked  from  point  to  point  by  an  experi- 
enced galerie  close  behind  him.  At  this 
particular  time  I  am  playing — for  me — 
heavily.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  working  with 
a  capital  of  some  few  hundreds,  and  as  my 
line  of  play  depends  entirely  upon  the 
general  Tun  of  the  game,  I  am  employing 
a  "  professor  "  to  mark  it  for  me,  and  save 
me  the  fatigue  of  watching,  as  has  some- 
times to  be  done,  for  half-a-dozen  hours 
before  the  desired  combination  will  arise. 
They  are  quaint  creatures,  these  professors. 
Men  with  infallible  systems,  all  of  them  ; 
systems,  too,  requiring  so  small  a  capital 
— thirty  francs  is,  I  think,  the  favourite 
sum — that  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
not  becoming  a  millionaire.  For  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  furnish 
the  thirty  francs.  They  will  do  all  the 
playing,  and  give  you  half  the  profits. 
The  curious  thing  is  that,  though  so 
constantly  sharing  the  enormous  bene- 
fices realised  for  their  clients,  and  with  the 


power  always  in  their  hands — when  once 
the  initial  thirty  francs  shall  have  turned 
up — of  making  a  fortune  on  their  own 
account,  these  ingenious  gentlemen  seem 
always  to  be  in  the  very  depths  of  seedi- 
ness,  if  not  on  the  actual  verge  of  starva- 
tion. Respectably  dressed  they  must  be, 
or  the  administration,  not  dotingly  fond 
of  them  at  any  time,  would  promptly  close 
its  doors  in  their  face.  But,  for  the  rest — ! 

My  Sitzbad  professor  was,  I  think,  about 
the  most  respectable  of  his  class  I  ever  met, 
and  had  moreover  a  character  for  honesty 
more  or  less  unique.  I  used  to  give  him  a 
louis  a  day  for  his  work,  which  consisted 
in  recording,  on  a  series  of  the  kursaal 
cards,  the  various  numbers  cast  during  the 
day  at  the  roulette,  with  their  respective 
positions  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
table.  And  as — there  being  at  that  time 
but  very  few  players — there  were  played 
on  the  average  about  eighty-four  coups 
per  hour,  from  eleven  a.m.  to  eleven  p.m., 
each  coup  having  to  be  classed  under  five 
out  of  twelve  designations,  I  don't  know 
that  the  pay  was  too  high.  I  remember 
once  playing  a  very  simple  "  progression  " 
every  coup  for  between  seven  and  eight 
hours,  and  I  know  my  head  "  buzzed  "  at 
the  end  of  it. 

I  used  at  first  to  wonder  how  M.  Rateau, 
who  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  accept  small 
commissions  in  the  gambling  way  from  lady 
visitors,  who  were  too  shamefaced  to  sit 
boldly  down  and  try  their  own  luck,  could 
possibly  contrive  to  keep  the  thing  up,  and 
made  from  time  to  time  little  test  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  neat  little  columns  of  figures 
and  stars  might  not  perchance  be,  after 
all,  the  mere  offspring  of  a  too  lively  ima- 
gination. Sober  people,  who  don't  believe 
in  any  possible  compensation  for  the 
normal  one  chance  in  thirty-seven  against 
the  player,  will  say  that  they  would  have 
served  my  turn  just  as  well  if  they  had 
been.  And  perhaps  they  would.  Still,  in 
that  case  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth 
my  while  to  pay  a  louis  a  day  for  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  always 
found  M.  Rateau's  figures  perfectly  cor- 
rect. And  as  I  only  employed  him  about  a 
fortnight,  and  cleared  during  that  period  a 
little  over  two  hundred  pounds  on  the 
information  ho  supplied,  1  was  very  well 
contented  with  my  bargain. 

And  presently  the  mystery  was  solved. 
It  was  a  stormy  afternoon  in  September. 
Wo  had  had  some  three  weeks  of  almost 
tropical  weather,  without  a  cloud  in  the 
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sky,  and  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
the  weight  in  the  atmosphere  had  left  no 
doubt  but  that  a  thunderstorm  was  ap- 
proaching. And  at  about  four  that  after- 
noon it  had  burst  upon  us.  Now  I  have 
seen  thunderstorms  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  under  most  circumstances,  but 
for  dramatic  effect,  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  came  across  anything  better  in  its 
way  than  this  "  thunderstorm  in  a  gam- 
bling-room." It  grew  darker  and  darker  ; 
so  dark  at  last,  that  the  great  shaded 
lamps  were  sent  for,  and  threw  their 
strong  downward  glare  upon  the  one  occu- 
pied table.  But  the  gasaliers  remained 
unlighted,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  huge 
apartment  was  left  in  gloom.  At  the 
farther  end  the  idle  trente-et-quarante 
table,  draped  in  its  hoUand  covering, 
showed  like  a  great  bier.  Round  the 
roulette  stood  the  usual  little  group  ;  their 
faces  barely  visible  during  the  intervals 
of  darkness  in  the  pale  green  light,  which 
alone  escaped  through  the  silken  side- 
screens  of  the  lamp-shades,  breaking  out 
every  now  and  then  sharp  and  clear,  but 
ghastlier  than  ever,  as  some  brilliant  flash 
would  light  up  the  whole  room  with  its 
lurid  blaze.  Old  hands,  most  of  these,  to 
whom  the  roulette  was  the  one  natural 
phenomenon  worth  studying,  and  thunder- 
storms and  such  like  things  scarcely  to  be 
observed.  Now  and  then  some  rattling 
peal  of  thunder  would  be  followed  by  a 
miniature,  but  not  unsuccessful,  echo  in 
the  muttered  **  Sacr — r — r — e  !  "  of  some 
eager  French  player,  unable  to  catch  the 
last  number  given  out,  or  the  stolid  En- 
glishman at  his  elbow  would  frown  for  a 
moment  as  he  audibly  "  d — d  "  the  light- 
ning, which  dazzled  his  eyes  so  con- 
foundedly as  he  pricked  off  his  card.  But 
the  game  was  made,  and  the  little  ball 
went  on  its  rounds,  and  the  little  tide  of 
gold  and  silver  pieces  swept  backwards 
and  forwards  just  as  regularly  as  before; 
and  except  for  such  minor  inconveniences 
as  those  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  the 
little  world  of  table  habitues  was  probably 
quite  as  unconscious  as  ever  of  even  the 
existence  of  any  other  world  outside, 
stormy  or  otherwise. 

There  were  a  few  exceptions  though. 
Mrs.  Babilton  Daly  was  in  a  tremendous 
quandary.  She  had  been  playing,  of 
course.  You  would  be  as  much  puzzled 
to  find  a  day  on  which  Mrs.  Babilton  Daly 
did  not  play,  as  an  hour  afterwards  in  the 
courge  of  which  she  did  not  hold  forth 
with  sincere,  if  slightly  tangled,  eloquence 


upon  the  sinfulness  of  playing,  and  her  own 
unalterable  resolution  never,  never,  never 
to  go  near  the  table  again.  She  had  been 
rendering  my  life  a  greater  burthen  than 
usual  that  afternoon  with  her  everlasting 

round   of    "  Oh,  Mr. ,  do  you  think 

red  will  come  up  this  time  ?  There  have 
been  three  blacks,  you  know,  and  I  have 
lost  a  florin  on  every  one.  You  think  it 
may  ?  Do  you — really  ?  Ah,  but  are  you 
quite  sure  ?  Dear,  dear,  how  foolish  I  am 
to  play  like  this  !  But  I  must  get  it  back, 
you  know,  and  then  I'll  never,  never  play 
again."  And  she,  who  has,  perhaps,  a 
thousand  or  two  a  year,  and  not  a  soul  but 
herself  to  spend  it  on,  will  draw  another 
florin  from  her  purse,  put  it  hesitatingly 
on  the  rouge,  then,  instantly,  pick  it  up 
again  and  throw  it  across  towards  thenoir. 
Then  before  the  irritable  old  gentleman 
opposite,  among  whose  neatly-arranged 
little  capital  it  has  rolled,  has  had  time 
to  push  it  back  to  its  proper  place,  she 
changes  her  mind — or  whatever  it  is  which 
serves  her,  somewhat  indifferently,  in  the 
place  of  one — and  has  laid  violent  hands 
upon  somebody  else's  rake,  with  which 
she  sharply  raps  the  irritable  old  gentle- 
man's gouty  knuckles  in  her  frantic  en- 
deavours to  get  her  endangered  money 
back  again  before  the  irrevocable  "  Rien  ne 
va  plus  "  shall  have  pronounced  its  fate. 

Mrs.  Babilton  Daly  looks,  of  course, 
upon  the  thunderstorm  as  "sent"  ex- 
clusively on  her  account.  The  very  first 
flash  of  lightning  startles  the  suspended 
coin  from  her  hesitating  fingers  as  promptly 
as  though  the  irritable  old  gentleman,  in- 
stead of  gathering  up  his  capital  in  a 
passion,  and  stamping  out  of  the  room  to 
confide  his  woes  to  the  commissaire  de 
police,  had  returned  with  interest — as,  for 
the  moment,  he  seemed  inclined  to  return 
— the  rap  she  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
The  florin  has  fallen  upon  the  wrong 
square,  of  course,  and  has  followed  its 
predecessors  into  the  bank.  But  Mrs. 
Babilton  has  not  ventured  upon  any 
attempt  at  its  rescue.  The  stream  of 
her  eloquence  indeed  flows  on  as  unin- 
terruptedly as  ever,  but  it  is  now  directed 
towards  the   endeavour  to   persuade   me 

that  this  is  a  "  warning."     "  Oh  Mr.  , 

it  is  indeed !  Just  see  that  awful  flash. 
And  there,  you've  lost  another  friedrich. 

Oh  Mr. ,  do  pray  come  away.     It  is 

so  wicked."  And  so  da  capo,  till  I  am 
on  the  verge  of  desperation,  and  think 
seriously  of  flying,  in  my  turn,  to  the 
commissaire,  and  giving  my  dear  friend 
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Mrs.  Babilton  Daly  ia  charge  for  inciting 
to  a  breacli  of  the  peace. 

Nor  is  Mrs.  Babilton  the  only  one  present 
on  whom  the  etorm  has  its  effect,  though 
happily  the  effect  is  not  in  their  case 
of  qnite  so  demonstrative  a  character. 
That  pretty  English  girl  opposite  has  been 
teasing  her  good-natured-looking  mamma 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least  to  let  her 
put  on  just  one  little  florin ;  but  she  has 
quite  given  up  the  wish  now,  and  both 
she  and  mamma — the  latter  very  grave, 
the  former  a  little  pale  also — look  with 
wonder,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  awe, 
upon  the  hardened  sinners  who  can  pursue 
their  wicked  courses  in  such  a  scene. 
Old  Mme.  de  Ste.  Rouge,  who  for  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  wheeled  every  after- 
noon in  her  chair  to  the  place  reserved 
for  her  at  one  or  other  of  the  tables, 
is  a  little  discomforted  likewise.  She 
does  not  pause  or  hesitate  in  her  play, 
nor  does  her  trembling  old  hand,  shake 
more  than  usual  as  she  pushes  her  stake 
forward,  or  rakes  her  winnings  in,  dropping 
a  gold  piece  or  two  here  and  there  in  un- 
expected places  as  she  does  so.  But  at 
every  flash  of  lightning  she  crosses  herself 
diligently. 

What  astonishes  me  most,  however,  is 
the  effect  of  the  storm  upon  my  professor. 

At  this  time  I  happen  to  have  just 
reached  a  point  in  my  game  at  which,  by 
sacrificing  some  three  hours' previous  work, 
I  can  at  all  events  retire  without  loss. 
So  finding  myself  fairly  muddled  by  dear 
Mrs.  Babilton's  eloquence,  I  fairly  give 
the  thing  up,  pocket  my  capital,  and  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  when  Mrs.  Babilton's 
attention  has  been  distracted  by  an  un- 
usually vivid  flash,  slip  unobserved  from 
the  table,  and  establish  myself  in  a  dark 
comer  to  watch  my  professor's  movements. 

There  are  three  windows  at  the  end  of 
the  great  play-room  at  Sitzbad.  The 
middle  window  of  the  three  opens  down 
to  the  floor  and  leads  by  a  short  flight  of 
steps  on  to  the  terrace.  The  other  two 
are  of  the  ordinary  type  with  cushioned 
window-eeats,  and  in  one  of  these  the 
profesaor  has  for  some  little  time  taken  his 
station,  only  approaching  the  table  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  cylinder  when 
the  employe's  voice  had  failed,  to  reach 
him.  At  other  times  he  looks  anxiously 
from  the  window,  peering  this  way  and 
that,  drawing  his  head  abruptly  in  at  each 
flash,  but  the  moment  the  thunder  has 
ceaeed  to  roll  thrusting  it  out  again,  and 
resuming  his  search  through  the  darkness 


more  eagerly  than  before.  There  is  a  little 
packet  in  his  hand,  apparently  the  cards 
on  which  he  has  been  marking  the  game 
for  me,  and  as  I  watch  he  suddenly  leans 
for  a  moment  quite  out  of  the  window, 
and  when  he  again  draws  in  his  head  the 
packet  ia  gone,  and  he  walks  back  to  the 
table  evidently  satisfied. 

My  cariosity  is  aroused,  and  snatching 
up  my  hat  I  slip  quietly  through  the 
middle  window  and  gain  the  terrace.  As 
I  do  so,  a  brilliant  flash  shows  me  a  slight 
little  figure,  with  its  scanty  shawl  drawn 
closely  round  it,  scudding  at  top  speed 
towards  the  kiosque  in  which,  on  fine 
afternoons,  the  band  plays.  The  present 
afternoon  is  by  no  means  fine,  and  the  band 
is  crashing  away  to  an  audience  of  three 
in  the  gorgeous  empty  ball-room.  The 
rain  is  coming  down  in  torrents,  with  a 
rushing  roar  which  half  drowns  even  the 
thunder,  and  e^ectually  covers  the  sound 
of  my  footsteps  as  I  follow  the  flying  little 
figure,  which  another  opportune  flash  shows 
me  just  clambering  over  the  low  iron 
gate  into  the  comparative  shelter  of  the 
kiosque.  By  the  time  I  arrive  she  is 
squatted  tailor-wise  under  the  lea  of  a 
great  double-bass  case,  diligently  working 
away  with  the  stump  of  a  pencil  at  some- 
thing in  her  left  hand. 

She  springs  to  her  feet  with  a  little  cry 
aa  the  next  flash  throws  my  shadow  across 
her  work,  and  then  I  recognise,  with 
amazement,  the  little  girl  whom  I  once 
found  sharing  a  modest  dinner  of  black 
bread  and  sausage  with  my  professor 
among  the  bushes  by  the  lake,  and  whom 
he  had  introduced  as  his  daughter,  An- 
gelique. 

"  In  the  name  of  goodness,  child,  what 
are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

It  is  some  time  before  I  can  get  a  satis- 
factory reply.  The  child  is  clearly  afraid 
lest  her  employment,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  not  meet  with  my  approval,  and 
answers  all  my  questions  with :  "  Rien, 
monsieur,"  "  Non,  monsieur,"  "Mais,  mon 
Dieu !  monsieur,"  and  so  forth,  hiding  her 
hands  the  while  behind  her  back  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  little  ostrich.  At  length, 
however,  I  manage  to  extract  the  truth, 
and  then  the  mystery  of  the  card- marking 
is  solved. 

Most  people  probably  know  something 
of  the  disposition  of  a  roulette-table,  but 
for  those  who  do  not  I  may  just  mention  a 
few  leading  points.  The  game,  then,  as 
played  at  Sitzbad  and  other  places,  in  any 
way  under  "Old  Blong's"  influence,  con- 
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sists  of  thirty-six  numbers  and  a  zero. 
The  zero  stands  by  itself,  and  can  only  be 
played  upon  as  a  single  nnmber — that  is 
to  say,  by  betting  point-blank  upon  him, 
either  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  of 
the  first  three  numbers,  or  "  en  plein,"  in  the 
which  latter  case,  should  he  turn  up,  you 
win  as  you  would  in  similar  circumstances 
on  any  other  number,  thirty-five  times 
your  stake,  the  chances  against  such  au 
occurrence  being  of  course  thirty-six  to 
one,  which  is  the  bank's  "pull."  With 
the  dozens,  columns,  and  simple  chances, 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  except,  be  it  under- 
stood, the  causing  you  to  lose,  or,  at  the  best, 
preventing  you  from  winning  should  he 
turn  up  while  you  are  backing  any  of 
them.  Of  the  other  thirty- six  numbers, 
half  are  allotted  arbitrarily  to  the  rouge, 
half  to  the  noir;  half  are,  of  course,  by 
nature,  odd,  and  half  even ;  and  half,  again, 
by  an  equal  necessity,  pass,  while  the  other 
half  fall  short  of,  the  division  line  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen.  These  three 
"chances  simples,"  rouge  versus  noir, 
pair  versus  impair,  and  passe  versus 
manque,  set  each  eighteen  numbers 
against  eighteen,  and  answer  to  the  two 
only  chances,  rouge  versus  noir,  and 
couleur  versus  envers,  of  the  trente-et- 
quarante.  Besides  these,  you  can  at  the 
roulette  back  any  one  of  the  three 
"  dozens  "  which  make  up  thirty-six,  or 
any  one  of  the  three  "  columns "  in 
which  the  numbers  are  arranged,  and 
which,  each,  of  course,  containing  also 
dozen  numbers,  are  known  by  the  names 
of  the  figure,  thirty-four,  thirty-five,  and 
thirty-six,  which  stands  at  their  respective 
feet ;  or  on  any  row  or  pair  of  rows  of 
figures  forming  a  "  transversale  "  across 
the  board,  or  such  as  three  to  six,  seven 
to  twelve,  and  so  forth,  or  on  any  "  carre  " 
of  four  adjacent  numbers,  as  seven,  eight, 
ten,  and  eleven,  or  eight,  nine,  eleven,  and 
twelve  ;  or  "  a  cheval,"  on  any  two  numbers 
adjoining  one  another,  or  finally,  "  en 
plein,"  or  any  single  number  on  the  board. 
My  present  requirements  involved  the 
allotting  of  each  number  to  its  proper 
place  among  the  chances  simples,  the 
dozens,  and  the  columns ;  and  of  course 
the  pair  and  impair,  passe  and  manque, 
and  first  middle  and  last  dozens  were 
simple  work  enough.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  so  simple  to  remember  on  the  in- 
stant which  number  was  red  and  which 
black,  or  which  number  should  stand  in  the 
column  of  the  thirty- four,  which  in  that  of 
the  thirty-five,  and  so  forth.  But  my  small 


friend — about  ten  years  old  I  suppose  she 
was — had  it  all  at  her  little  fingers'-ends. 
There  stood  the  row  of  figures  hastily  in- 
scribed by  h.er  father,  as  they  appeared 
down  the  edge  of  the  card,  and  there  was 
her  little  stump  of  a  pencil  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  series  of  designation,  with  a 
good  deal  more  speed  and  certainty  than 
I  am  at  this  moment  writing  the  story  of 
her  proceedings.  Nor  was  this  all ;  every 
chance  and  combination  of  chances  upon 
the  board,  every  system  I  believe  that 
had  ever  been  essayed  since  roulette  was, 
did  that  marvellous  little  elf  understand, 
and  converse  of  with  all  the  readiness 
and  aplomb  of  a  veteran  punter  of  fifty 
years. 

We  became  great  friends.  The  child 
amused  me,  and  I  soon  found  that  what 
she  had  already  heard  from  her  father  of 
my  stylo  of  play  had  given  me  an  interest 
in  her  eyes.  I  confided  to  her  my  various 
systems,  of  which  she  was  graciously 
pleased  to  approve,  as  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal, but  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
stigmatise  at  the  same  time  as  deficient  in 
daring,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
"  beau  joueur,  comme  monsieur  ! "  She 
too,  it  appeared,  had  a  martingale  of  her 
own  invention — Ah  !  but  a  martingale  ! 
which  she  in  her  turn  would  confide  to 
monsieur — un  de  ces  jours.  And  then  ! 
Ah  that  poor  papa  !  who  starved  himself 
that  his  little  Angelique  might  eat,  and 
who  was  so  good  and  so  patient  and  so — 
unlucky  !  It  would  be  his  turn  then,  that 
poor  papa  ! 

Our  acquaintance  was  about  a  fortnight 
old,  and  she  had  only  that  morning  in- 
formed me  with  great  glee  that  she  had 
already  achieved  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  little  capital  she  was  pinching  and 
sparing  to  accumulate  for  the  trial  of  her 
grand  coup,  when  that  impetuous  rentree 
of  the  colonne  trente-quatre  took  place, 
to  which  I  have  above  referred,  and  which, 
continuing  in  the  same  remarkable  fashion 
to  the  very  close  of  the  play,  sent  me 
home  to  supper  with  something  over 
twenty  friedrichs  to  the  good. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  any  odd 
money  there  might  be  over  the  twenty 
should  be  Mdlle.  Angelique's  perquisite, 
and  was  pleased  to  find,  on  reducing  my 
silver  to  gold,  that  there  would  be  no  less 
than  twelve  florins  for  that  purpose.  But 
Angelique's  burst  of  delight,  when  she 
counted  over  her  present,  and  found  its 
exact  amount,  was  something  startling, 

"Ah!    la   bonne   augure !  "    she    cried, 
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clapping  her  little  hands,  and  giving  a 
positive  screech  of  delight.  "  But  see, 
then,  monsieur,"  and  she  pulled  a  little 
canvas  bag  out  of  the  bosona  of  her  shabby 
frock,  and  shook  out  into  my  hand  a 
double  friedrich  and  two  or  three  silver 
pieces.  "  See,  then,  twenty  and  five  make 
twenty-five — and  twelve — ah  !  but  it  is  the 
number  exact — thirty-seven.  See  you — 
thirty-seven !  "  and  with  another  little 
screech  of  irrepressible  delight,  the  small 
elf  whipped  the  thirty-seven  florins  out  of 
my  hand  again,  and  darted  off  to  convey 
the  blissful  intelligence  to  papa. 

The  requisite  capital  thus  achieved, 
Angeliqne's  martingale  must,  of  course,  be 
essayed  at  once.  It  was  quite  useless  to 
point  out,  that  if  it  should  not  succeed, 
she  would  again  be  left  without  a  penny ; 
indeed,  I  left  all  argument  of  that  kind  to 
my  wife,  looking  upon  it,  as  it  proved,  as 
a  simple  waste  of  time  and  breath.  The 
only  question  really  for  discussion  was  by 
whom  the  martingale  should  be  played. 
Papa  was,  of  course,  the  natural  person. 
But  papa  has  not  the  happy  hand.  He 
never  wins,  that  poor  papa,  not  even  when 
he  is  playing  with  other  people's  money. 
A  pleasant  admission,  I  thought,  en  pas- 
sant, for  those  "  other  people,"  by  the 
playing  with  whose  money  that  poor  papa 
habitually  got  his  precarious  living  I 

And  besides,  she  should  really  be  herself 
present  at  the  great  occasion.  True,  she  is 
strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  play-room. 
But — would  it  perhaps  be  possible — the 
chef  de  parti  is  "at  the  best "  with  monsieur 
— if  madame,  who  is  so  good  and  so  gen- 

tille,  would  only And  so  it  is  finally 

settled.  Angelique  slips  quietly  in  under 
Mary's  wing.  The  chef  de  parti  opposes 
himself  at  first,  as  in  duty  bound,  only 
yielding  finally,  for  this  occasion  only,  on 
the  express  condition  that  mademoiselle 
shall  not  attempt  to  play ;  and  there  she 
is,  in  the  coveted  position  at  last. 

And  mademoiselle  does  not  play,  only 
stands  quietly  at  my  elbow,  intently  watch- 
ful of  the  game,  pricking  on  her  card,  in 
some  strange  fashion  of  her  own,  the 
various  chances  as  they  turn  up.  Mary 
has  long  since  departed,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten Angelique's  presence  for  a  good 
half-hour  at  least,  when  a  warm  florin  is 
slipped  suddenly  into  my  left  hand,  and  a 
small  voice  whispers  in  my  ear  : 

"Monsieur!  lea  six  derniers,  s'il  vous 
plait !  " 

I  put  the  florin  upon  the  transversale 
thirty-one  to  thirty-six,  from  whence,  on 


the  appearance  of  a  twenty-two,  it  is  duly 
raked  by  the  presiding  employe,  and  there 
is  silence  again  for  twenty  minutes  or  so. 
Then  another  piece  of  money,  rather  larger, 
and  if  anything  rather  warmer,  finds  its 
way  to  my  palm,  and  the  small  voice 
whispers  again : 

"  Le  carre,  monsieur  —  trente-et-un, 
trente-cinq,  s'il  vous  plait." 

I  place  the  double  florin,  which  duly 
follows  its  single  predecessor ;  and  the 
next  demand,  after  another  interval  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  is  that  two 
double  florins  shall  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  the  transversale  of  three  numbers  from 
thirty-one  to  thirty-three. 

This  is  followed  by  a  longer  panse. 
Either  the  child  is  frightened  by  her  three 
consecutive  losses,  and  hesitates,  or  else 
the  combination  for  which  she  is  waiting 
has  not  yet  arisen.  Ninety-nine  people  in 
the  hundred  would  surmise  the  former. 
I,  who  know  Angelique  better,  and  know 
that  if  ever  beau  joueur — or  rather,  I  sup- 
pose, belle  joueuse — was  born,  it  is  that 
small  slight  child  at  my  side,  think  other- 
wise. And  I  am  right.  Presently  the 
looked-for  combination  does  arise,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  m'uch 
smaller  piece  than  before  is  slipped  into 
my  hand,  and  the  small  voice  repeats  as 
steadily  as  ever. 

"A  cheval,  monsieur,  s'il  vous  plait. 
Trente-et-un,  trente-deux — non,  pardon, 
trente-et-un,  trente-quatre." 

This  time  it  is  a  golden  friedrich  which 
is  raked  into  the  bank,  and  I  am  beginning 
to  wish  I  had  not  indulged  my  small  friend 
in  her  costly  whim.  However,  I  console 
myself  with  the  reflection,  first,  that  if  I 
had  refused  her  she  would  certainly  have 
carried  her  point  some  other  way ;  secondly, 
that  io  would  probably  be  a  very  good 
lesson ;  and  finally,  that  after  all,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  wouldn't  ruin 
me  to  make  the  loss  up  to  her.  As  for 
Angelique,  she  was  "  game  "  to  the  back- 
bone, and  moved  not  so  much  as  an  eyelash. 

Meanwhile  my  own  game  had  proved  for 
that  night  a  short  one,  coming  finally  to  a 
close  with  a  net  loss  of  seven  florins.  I 
was  just  beginning  to  clear  up  my  things 
for  departure,  when  for  the  fifth  time  a 
piece  of  money  was  slipped  into  my  hand, 
and  Angelique's  voice,  steady  as  ever, 
whispered  firmly  : 

"  Le  trente-et-un,  monsieur.     En  plein." 

I  was  busy  with  my  own  money,  and 
shoved  the  piece  forward,  without  for  the 
moment  even  looking  at  it.     When  I  did 
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SO,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  actual  double 
friedrich — her  last  coin — that  the  child 
was  risking  on  the  almost  hopeless  chance 
of  a  single  number,  I  instinctively  seized  a 
rake  to  pull  it  off  again.  Bat  it  was  too 
late.  Before  I  could  even  raise  the  rtike, 
the  fatal  "  Rien  ne  va  plus "  was  pro- 
nounced, and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  let 
matters  take  their  chance  and  wait  the 
result. 

And  as  luck  would  have  it  there  was  longer 
to  wait  than  usual.  By  one  of  those  coin- 
cidence's which  will  sometimes  happen,  the 
two  forces  which  urged  the  ball  respectively 
to  and  from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder 
seemed  exactly  balanced,  and  for  half  a 
minute  at  least  it  passed  round  and  round 
upon  the  edge,  just  wavering  slowly  from 
cell  to  cell,  as  though  unable  to  make  up 
its  mind  which  to  occupy.  What  poor 
little  Angelique's  feelings  must  have  been 
I  cannot  say.  I  myself,  who  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  could  hardly 
help  holding  my  breath.  But,  except  for 
the  compression  of  the  lips,  the  stoical  little 
face  gave  no  sign.  Only  I  could  hear  a 
quicklittle  "  Thump,  thump,  thump,"  which 
for  the  moment  1  scarcely  noticed,  but 
which  I  knew  afterwards  to  have  been 
the  beating  of  the  child's  brave  little  heart. 

And  then,  at  last,  with  a  hop  and  a 
rattle,  the  ball  made  up  its  mind,  and  then 
came  the  monotonous  announcement,  fol- 
lowed in  the  usual  sing-song  tone  : 

"  Trent-et-un  !    Noir,  impair  et  passe." 

And  a  fat  little  green  rouleau  came 
rolling  down  the  table,  followed  by  a 
little  heap  of  glittering  friedrichs,  and 
Angelique  had  turned  her  thirty-seven 
poor  little  Grerman  florins  into  the  equi- 
valent of  something  like  sixty  solid 
British  pounds. 

"Whereupon,  without  waiting  so  much 
as  to  take  over  the  golden  spoil  which  I 
had  collected  as  her  representative  and 
trustee,  the  child  gave  just  one  tiny  sob 
and  fainted  quietly  away.  There  was  a 
slight  disturbance,  of  course.  She  was  so 
absolutely  gone  that  we  thought  at  first 
she  was  dead,  and  the  good-natured  old 
chef  was  in  a  terrible  taking  at  the  results 
of  his  weakness.  She  came  round,  how- 
ever, in  a  little  while,  and  was  duly 
assisted  home,  with  the  little  bag  of 
friedrichs  safely  stowed  away  in  the 
bosom  of  her  shabby  frock,  and  the  fat 
little  green  rouleau  clasped  tightly  in  her 
hand.  The  old  chef  de  parti  looked  after 
her  as  she  went,  and  shaking  his  benevolent 
head,  vowed  solemnly  that  never  should 


she  be  allowed  to  set  foot  in  salle-de-jeu 
again. 

I  hope  he  has   been  able  to  keep   his 
word. 


CURIOUS  MODES  OP  TAKING 
OATHS. 

The  peculiarities  attending  the  solem- 
nity of  oath-taking  in  various  countries, 
and  among  different  sects,  or  parties, 
present  some  curious  features,  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  terms  of  the 
adjuration,  but  the  actions  employed  to 
render  them  more  forcible  or  impressive. 
In  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  find  it  was 
usual  for  the  oath-taker  to  place  his  hand 
under  the  thigh,  or  to  raise  it  towards 
heaven.  Among  other  forms  of  adjuration 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  swore  by  the 
head,  or  the  life,  of  an  absent  as  well  as  a 
present  prince.  Han  way  says  that  among 
the  most  sacred  oaths  of  the  Persians  was, 
by  "the  King's  head."  The  oath-taker 
swore  sometimes  by  his  own  head,  or  some 
precious  part  of  his  body,  as  the  eyes,  &c. 
In  the  case  of  the  later  Jews,  the  earth, 
the  heavens,  and  the  sun,  as  well  as  angels 
were  adjured,  as  also  the  temple,  Jerusalem, 
&c.;  the  phylactery  was  sometimes  touched 
on  taking  an  oath.  Selden  says  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  swear,  laying  the  hand 
on  the  Book  of  the  Law;  and  from  this  may 
have  arisen  the  practice  of  swearing  on 
the  Gospels,  prevalent  at  an  early  period 
throughout  Christendom. 

The  Greeks  had  a  special  reverence  for 
oaths ;  those  who  observed  them  truly  were 
designated  "pious."  The  adjurations  were 
multifarious,  and  were  commonly  by  the  god 
to  whom  the  business  in  which  men  were 
engaged,  or  the  place  in  which  they  were, 
belonged.  Thus,  in  the  market.  Mercury 
was  invoked  ;  Ceres  by  ploughmen,  &c. ;  a 
particular  oath  of  the  lonians  was  by 
colewort,  dogs,  geese,  and  plane-trees  ; 
sometimes  they  swore  by  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood.  The  fisherman  swore 
by  his  nets  ;  a  soldier  by  his  spear  ;  kings 
and  princes  usually  adjured  by  their 
&>ceptre.  The  manner  of  swearing  was  by 
lifting  up  the  hands  to  heaven,  or  placing 
them  on  the  altar.  The  Arcadians  swore 
by  the  waters  of  Styx ;  Hesiod  mentions 
that  the  great  oath  of  the  gods  was  "  by 
the  Stygian  lake."  Some  Greek  oath- 
takers  held  their  garments  and  pointed  a 
sword  towards  the  throat,  invoking  heaven, 
earth,  or  the  Puries.  The  ancient  Roman 
swore  by  his  faith  or  honour ;  Livy  tells 
us  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  had  more 
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inflaence  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punish- 
ment. 

The  Orientals  and  andent  Persians 
swore  by  the  sun,  while  the  Scythians 
adjured  the  air,  and  a  more  tangible 
object,  the  scimitar.  The  early  Anglo- 
Saxons,  like  the  Calfcs  and  Northern 
nations,  laid  their  hands  on  some  pillar 
of  stone.  Before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  Freia,  the  wife  of  Woden, 
was  a  frequent  attestator  of  oaths.  Among 
the  Frisii,  or  Frieslanders,  a  most  solemn 
appeal  was  to  take  up  a  lock  of  hair  with 
the  left  hand,  and  to  lay  two  fingers  of 
the  right  upon  it.  The  Franks  were 
accustomed  to  swear  holding  straws  in 
their  hands.  The  ancient  Byzantines 
swore  by  their  own  copper  coins ;  this 
was  an  old  German  custom  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  scene  depicted  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  of  Harold  taking  the 
oath  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy. 
The  authority  on  which  the  circumstance 
chiefly  rests  is  that  of  the  *'  Roman  de 
Rou  "  of  Robert  Wace,  written  about  fifty 
years  after  the  Conquest : 

The  Duke  led  him  towards  the  cheat, 
And  made  him  stay  by  the  chest ; 
From  the  chest  he  took  the  pall 
Which  had  concealed  all. 
To  Harold  he  then  showed 
On  what  relics  he  had  sworn ; 
Harold  was  sadly  alarmed 
At  the  relics  he  showed  him. 

The  same  writer  relates  that  at  the  siege 
of  Alenfon,  William  was  roused  to  fury 
by  seeing  the  people  spreading  skins,  and 
crying  "  Hides,  hides  for  the  tanner !  "  an 
insult  aimed  at  his  mother.  According  to 
the  poet  he 

Jura  par  la  resplendor  De 

Cocrt  suvent  sun  serement 

that  the  men  who  mocked  should  be 
lopped  limb  from  limb,  like  branches  from 
a  tree.     He  kept  his  fearful  oath. 

Richard  the  First,  on  taking  his  coro- 
nation oath  in  1189,  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  Holy  Evangelists  and  the  relics  of 
certain  saints.  The  oath  administered  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  &c.,  of 
London  in  this  reign,  ended  with  "  So 
God  you  help  and  the  saints."  In  the 
ninth  charter  of  London,  granted  by 
Henry  the  Third,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
citizens  shall  not  be  allowed  to  swear 
upon  the  graves  of  the  dead,  a  practice 
which  had  been  attended  with  gross  abases. 

In  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  a  variety  of 
singular  oaths.  The  prioress  swears  "  by 
St.  Eloy ; "  and  we  have  "  by  nails  and  by 


blood;"  "by  the  good  rood;"  "by  St. 
Paul's  bell,"  and  many  others  still  more 
profane.  The  "  vow  of  the  peacock " 
originated  from  a  custom  in  the  Middle 
Ages  of  serving  up  a  peacock  at  table, 
on  which  the  knights  swore  to  perform 
deeds  of  prowess.  Gibbon  relates  that 
at  a  feast  given  by  Philip  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  at  Lille,  soon  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  a  herald 
advanced  bearing  on  his  fist  a  live  phea- 
sant, which,  according  to  the  rites  of 
chivalry,  he  presented  to  the  duke.  At 
this  extraordinary  summons  he  took  an 
oath  to  engage  in  the  holy  war  against 
the  Turks.  His  example  was  imitated 
by  the  knights,  who  swore  by  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  the  pheasant. 

Ashmole  observes  that  the  vow  of  the 
peacock  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  taken 
by  knights. 

Our  early  kings  had  oaths  peculiar  to 
themselves,  such  as  that  used  by  the 
Conqueror,  "by  the  brightness  of  God;" 
William  Ruf  as,  "  by  the  face  of  Lucca," 
not  by  St.  Luke's  face,  as  erroneously 
stated  in  the  old  chronicles,  but  from  an 
image  of  the  Saviour  in  a  crucifix  at  Lucca, 
which  was  considered  to  work  mii-acles. 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
used  oaths  of  a  very  forcible  character. 
The  French  monarchs  had  also  the  same 
peculiarity,  such  as  that  of  Francis  the 
First,  "foi  de  gentilhomme ; "  and  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  "ventre  St.  Gris." 
The  Chevalier  Bayard  had  also  his  "Feste 
Dieu  Bayard;"  Trimouille,  " la  vraye corps 
de  Dieu;"  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
"  Saint  Barbe,"  &c. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  in  14G3,  gave  a 
charter  to  the  Bosnian  Franciscans,  the 
Atname.  The  Sultan  in  this  firman  says  : 
"  And  I  swear  by  the  great  God,  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  by  the  seven 
books ;  by  the  great  prophets ;  by  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
prophets ;  and  by  the  sabre  which  I  wear, 
that  no  one  shall  act  counter  to  these 
commands,  so  long  as  these  monks  do  my 
bidding,  and  are  obedient  to  my  service." 

Churches,  as  well  as  saints,  were  in- 
voked in  olden  times;  Robert  of  Gloucester 
says :  '"  Greater  oath  none  is 

Than  by  the  old  charch  of  Glastonbury  whose  deep 

oath  name, 
For  there  was  church  four  hundred  year>'er  St. 

Austin  hither  came. 

This  practice  was  not  confined  to  England, 
but  occurred  abroad  ;  the  oath  was  by 
one,  two,  seven,  or  twelve  churches.     The 
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deponent  went  to  the  appointed  number 
of  churclaes,  and  at  each,  taking  the  rinc^ 
of  the  church  door  in  his  hand,  repeated 
the  oath. 

Several  oaths  of  the  Middle  Ages  Tcere 
borrowed  from  the  pagans,  aa  idols  npon 
arms,  the  usual  mode  of  adjuration  among 
Northern  nations  ;  upon  the  scabbard  of 
the  sword ;  confirmation  of  the  oath  by 
joining  hands ;  by  taking  hold  of  the 
hem  of  the  garment ;  swearing  by  the  feet 
of  the  abbot  and  monks ;  upon  brace- 
lets, and  others.  Concerning  the  bracelet 
oath,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  observed  that 
Arngrim  Jonas,  in  his  work  on  Iceland, 
describes  a  bracelet  of  twenty  ounces 
weight,  which  was  kept  upon  the  altar, 
and,  being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
victims,  was  touched  by  those  who  took 
any  solemn  oaths.  He  says  it  was  either 
of  silver,  or  of  silver  and  brass  mixed. 
He  adds,  in  another  page,  that  for  this 
purpose  it  was  worn  on  the  judge's  arm 
during  trial.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  was  re- 
minded by  this  "of  a  very  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  made 
under  the  year  876,  where,  when  the 
Danes  made  peace  with  the  English  Alfred, 
at  Wareham,  in  Wessex,  they  gave  him 
the  noblest  among  them  as  hostages, 
and  swore  an  oath  to  him  on  the  holy 
bracelet." 

Of  swearing  on  the  sword,  we  have  an 
interesting  instance  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Gustavus  Vasa,  of  Sweden.  In  1540  he 
assembled  the  States,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  monarchy  should  be 
hereditary  ;  whereupon  the  king  drew  hia 
sword,  and  extended  ir,  before  him,  saying  : 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  by 
the  power  of  Almighty  God,  who  hath 
bestowed  on  us  our  children,  and  hath 
caused  them  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  Swedish 
empire,  we  stretch  over  you  the  sword  of 
justice,  as  a  testimony  from  us  and  our 
heirs,  to  you  and  all  our  subjects,  faith- 
fully to  guide,  guard,  and  rule  you,  and 
for  confirmation,  stand  forth  each  one  of 
you,  and  touching  the  sword  with  your 
corporeal  fingers,  thus  repeat  the  oath  of 
truth  and  fidelity,  that  to  us  and  our  heirs 
you  have  freely  offered."  Hearing  this, 
the  States  approached — senators,  nobles, 
citizens,  peasants,  all  laid  their  hands  on 
the  royal  sword,  and  each  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  fidelity. 

Swearing  on  the  cross  was  practised  by 
the  Russians  from  early  times ;  thns,  in 
1557,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  with   Sweden,  Ivan  ratified   it  by 


kissing  the  cross  before  the  eyes  of  the 
ambassadors,  a  ceremony  that  was  repeated 
by  his  representative  at  Stockholm,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Swedish  monarch. 

In  the  reform  of  the  statutes  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
knights  were  enjoined  to  make  a  general 
oath  upon  the  Holy  Gospels,  to  obey  the 
statutes  "without  fra-ud  or  delasion," 
tonching  the  book  and  kissing  the  cross. 

Selden  mentions  an  oath  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  is  very  curious :  "  If  I 
first  designedly  fail  of  this  oath  on  that  day, 
ye  Powers  above  torment  me  my  body  in 
this  life,  and  my  soul  in  the  next  with 
horrid  tortures.  Make  my  strength  and 
my  words  fail.  In  battle,  let  my  horse, 
and  arms,  and  spurs,  and  subjects  fail  me, 
when  need  ia  sorest."  This  oath  was  eon- 
firmed  by  the  parties  sharing  between 
them  the  consecrated  wafer. 

The  "  oath  by  the  bosom,"  formerly  ob- 
served in  Germany,  had  a  curious  and 
interesting  origin.  Women  and  boys  were 
generally  accustomed  to  carry  on  their 
bosom,  suspended  from  the  neck,  a  small 
copy  of  the  Gospel ;  so  the  hand,  when 
laid  upon  the  breast,  was,  in  reality,  laid 
upon  the  Gospel.  Chryscstom  mentions  a 
similar  custom  as  prevailing  in  his  time. 

A  multiplicity  of  curious  oaths  may  be 
found  in  the  old  dramatists.  Shakespeare 
has  the  common  oath  of  the  time  in 
Hamlet : 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 

In  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  we  have : 

By  cock  and  pie,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir. 

Some  singular  oaths  occur  in  the  writings 
of  Ben  Jonson.  Cob,  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  swears:  "By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh, 
there's  an  oath !  How  many  water- 
bearers  shall  you  hear  swear  such  an 
oath  ?  O,  I  have  a  guest ;  he  teaches 
me ;  he  does  swear  the  legiblest  of  any 
man  christened  :  By  St.  George,  the 
foot  of  Pharaoh,  the  body  of  men,  as 
I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  ;  such 
dainty  oaths !  "  Brainwonu,  in  the  same 
play,  swears  "  by  the  place  and  honour 
of  a  soldier."  Bobadil,  among  other  oaths, 
swears  "  by  the  body  o'  Caedar." 

A  curious  custom  observed  on  taking  an 
oath  in  the  Mine  Court  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  dating  apparently  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  continued  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth,  is  thus  related :  "  The 
witnesses  in  giving  evidence  wore  their 
caps,  to  show  that  they  were  free  miners, 
and  took  the  usual  oath,  touching  the  Book 
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of  the  Four  Gospels  with  a  stick  of  holly, 
so  as  not  to  soil  the  sacred  volume  with 
their  miry  hands." 

Bread  and  salt  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  former  times  as  the  form  of  an  oath  or 
asseveration ;  thus  Decker  (1635)  says  : 

*'  He  took  bread  and  salt  by  this  light 
that  he  would  never  open  his  lips."  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  Guy  Mannering,  makes 
Meg  Merrilies  tell  Dominie  Sampson  that 
"if  he  would  not  eat  together  bread 
and  salt  she  would  stuff  the  food  down 
his  throat."  In  a  note  by  the  author  it  is 
added,  that  this  was  the  customary  oath  of 
the  wandering  tribes. 

Svrearing  "by  the  beard"  was  a  com- 
mon custom.  One  of  the  "  fools "  in 
Shakespeare  suggests  that  if  a  certain 
knight  swore  by  his  honour,  and  his  mis- 
tress by  her  beard,  neither  of  them  could 
be  forsworn. 

A  Hindoo  saying  is:  "Let  a  judge  swear 
a  Brahmin  by  his  veracity ;  a  soldier  by  his 
horses,  his  elephants,  or  his  arms ;  an 
agriculturist  by  his  cows,  his  grain,  or  his 
money  ;  and  a  Soudra  by  all  his  crimes." 
In  some  respects  these  are  similar  to  the 
ancient  Romans. 

The  Chinese  have  a  curious  mode  of 
oath-taking.  Some  years  ago  two  Chinese 
sailors  were  examined  at  the  Thames 
police-court  on  the  charge  of  assaulting 
one  of  their  countrymen.  The  complainant 
was  examined  according  to  the  practice  of 
his  country.  A  Chinese  saucer  was  given 
to  him,  and  another  to  the  interpreter, 
and  they  both  advanced  to  the  window, 
directing  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  repeat- 
ing in  their  own  tongue  the  following 
words  :  "  In  the  face  of  God  I  break  this 
saucer ;  if  it  comes  together  again,  China- 
man has  told  a  lie,  and  expects  not  to  live 
five  days  ;  if  it  remain  asunder.  Chinaman 
has  told  the  truth,  and  escapes  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Almighty."  They  then  smashed 
the  saucer  in  pieces  on  the  floor,  and  re- 
turned to  their  places  to  be  examined. 

In  the  Koran  are  some  curious  forms  of 
oath.  The  Mohammedans  do  not  employ 
adjurations  in  their  judicial  proceedings, 
but  regard  deliberate  perjury,  even  when 
extra-judicially  committed,  as  incurring 
God's  vengeance.  The  sacred  oath  in 
Persia  is  "by  the  holy  grave,"  that  is,  the 
tomb  of  Shah  Besa  *de,  who  is  buried  in 
Cashmeer.  Jews  are  sworn  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, keeping  on  their  hats ;  and  the  oath 
ends  with  the  words,  "  So  help  you 
Jehovah."  In  England  and  Ireland,  a 
witness  after  hearing  the  oath  repeated 


by  the  ofiicers  of  the  court,  kisses  the  four 
Gospels.  In  Scotland  the  witness  holds 
up  his  right  hand  and  takes  the  oath,  but 
without  kissing  any  book.  Quakers,  in  all 
civil  cases,  are  allowed  to  give  their  evi- 
dence on  affirmation;  as  are  also  Mora- 
vians and  Separatists. 

The  elastic  character  of  an  oath  is  given 
by  Leonard  Lessius,  who  affirms  "  that 
equivocation,  and  mental  restriction  may 
be  used."     This  reminds  us  of  Hudibras : 

Whether  it  be  direct  infringing 
An.oath,  if  I  shou'd  wave  this  swinging, 
And  what  I've  sworn  to  bear,  forbear, 
And  so  b' equivocation  swear ; 
Or  whether  it  be  a  lesser  sin 
To  be  forsworn,  than  act  the  thing, 
Are  deep  and  subtle  points,  which  must 
T'inform  my  conscience,  be  discust. 
*  *  *  * 

Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind, 
Too  feeble  implements  to  bind. 

ALL   OR   NOTHING. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL   HOEY. 

AUTHOB  OB  "  A  HOVSB   0»  CABDS,"   "  GBIFFIIH's  DOUBLE," 
&C.  &C. 


CHAPTER  XXII.      AT  THE    CHANTRY. 

"  I  HAVE  been  thinking,"  said  Janet 
^Monroe  to  Amabel  Ainslie,  on  the  third 
day  of  Janet's  visit  to  The  Chantry, 
"  that  I  am  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  in  a  real  home.  I  never  before  lived 
in  a  house  where  the  family  was  complete, 
father,  mother,  and  child.  My  sister-in- 
law  has  no  child,  there  are  no  children 
at  the  vicarage,  there  never  was  a  child  at 
Bevis — and  with  those  three  my  experience 
ends.     All  the  rest  was  school-life." 

"  And  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  just  a 
model  of  the  family,"  said  Amabel,  from 
her  accustomed  station  on  the  hearthrug, 
where  she  sat  looking  upwards  at  Janet, 
and  making  a  pretty  picture  in  the  fire- 
light. "  I  don't  hit  it  ofE  somehow,  quite 
to  perfection,  with  anyone  except  yourself; 
and  that  is  because  you  have  the  patience 
of  a  saint,  and  that  delightful  way  of 
knowing  just  what  one  means,  and  never 
taking  one  up  wrongly." 

"I  think,"  said  Janet,  smiling  gravely, 
"  it  is  rather  because  you  have  formed  an 
extravagant  idea  of  my  perfections.  You 
are  one  of  those  who  enthrone  a  king  in 
their  hearts,  and  then  declare  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong." 

One  of  Amabel's  inconvenient  blushes 
came  all  over  her  face  at  these  words,  but 
Janet  did  not  see  it. 

"  Only,"  she  went  on,   "  it  is  a  queen 
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you  have  set  up,  this  time,  and  she  feels 
anything  but  up  to  the  mark  of  such 
eminence." 

"  Now  don't,  Janet,  don't! "  said  Amabel 
eagerly,  "  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  tell  me 
I  mast  not  be  enthusiastic.  Why  shouldn't 
one  ?  Lest  one  should  be  disappointed, 
the  wise  people  say;  but  they  seem  to  me 
like  the  old  woman,  who  would  never  cross 
the  water  because  somebody  belonging  to 
her  had  been  drowned.  You  could  never 
disappoint  me,  I  am  sure,  except  by 
leaving  off  liking  me  the  little  bit  you  do 
like  me — I  am  quite  content  with  it,  mind — 
and  you  won't  do  that,  because  I  have 
never  pretended  anything  to  you.  You 
know  me  just  as  I  am,  I  don't  try  to  make 
myself  out  wiser,  discreeter,  better;  and 
you  know  you  have  taken  me  as  a  friend, 
for  better  for  worse,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  indeed." 

"Well  then,  do  let  me  be  enthusiastic.  You 
do  me  so  much  good,  Janet;  you  make 
me  wonder  how  it  is  I  am  so  much  better 
off  than  far  better  people,  and  think  of 
that  horrid  hymn  I  had  to  learn  when  I 
was  a  child,  with  its  smug  remark — 

For  I  am  fed,  wMle  others  starve, 
Or  beg  from  door  to  door. 

Why  should  I  have  home  and  parents, 
and  such  good  ones  too,  though  papa  is 
tiresome  sometimes,  and  I  can't  manage 
mamma  ?  And  why  should  you  have 
neither  home  nor  parents  ?  Why  are 
some  people  like  the  loose  stones  that  roll 
upon  a  frozen  pond,  liable  to  be  kicked 
aside  into  a  hole  at  any  moment,  and  other 
people  so  firmly  rooted  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  seems  nothing  but  a 
shaking  of  the  earth  itself  could  harm 
them  ?  " 

"Ah,  why?  Which  of  us  can  answer, 
or  even  guess  that  ?  I  think  the  mysteries 
that  are  deepest,  the  problems  that  are 
hardest  to  solve,  are  those  that  hem  us  in 
on  every  side  in  all  our  daily  life.  One 
need  not  go  far  afield  for  wonders.  But 
you  were  speaking  of  the  difference 
between  yourself  and  me ;  it  is  wide  indeed. 
Outside  accidental  ties,  there  is  only  one 
human  being  in  the  world  who  is  of  kin 
to  me,  and  she  is  not  likely  to  live  long. 
If  my  sister-in-law  were  gone,  there  would 
be  no  one  in  the  world  whose  '  business ' 
it  would  be,  no  matter  what  should  happen 
to  me.  It  is  a  dismal  feeling,  but  it 
makes  one  all  the  more  thankful  for 
friends,  and  especially,"  added  Janet,  with 
a   softening   of    her    tone,   and    a    smile 


towards  the  tearful  eyes  of  Amabel,  "  for 
a  friend  like  you,  so  whole-hearted,  and  so 
partial.  One  wants  partiality,  indulgence, 
all  the  weak  and  merciful  virtues  in  one's 
friends,  when  one  is  so  lonely  as  I  am. 
I  had  them" — Janet's  voice  sank,  and  her 
fingers  were  pressed  together — "  I  had 
them  all,  from  the  friend  who  is  gone. 
She  was  all  that  I  ever  knew  of  love  and 
indulgence  to  me.  A  mother's  may  be 
greater ;  I  don't  know;  if  so,  they  must  be 
vast  indeed." 

Amabel  was  privately  of  opinion  that 
there  are  mothers  and  mothers,  and  that 
this  was  one  of  the  points  on  which 
Janet's  peculiar  thoroughness  carried  her  a 
little  too  far,  but  she  would  not  have  said 
so  on  any  account. 

"  One  of  the  feelings  that  you  cannot 
even  imagine,"  continued  Janet,  "  is  the 
kind  of  fright — the  sudden  fear  like  the 
start  one  sometimes  wakes  with  in  the 
dark — that  comes  to  me  at  times,  when  I 
remember  that  after  Janet  is  gone,  there 
will  be  absolutely  no  one.  I  shall  feel  it  less 
as  I  grow  older,  but  I  shall  always  feel  it." 

"  And  this  Janet — Mrs.  Monroe,  is  she 
not  ? — is  she  very  nice  ?  " 

"  She  is  remarkably  like  me,  in  face, 
and  I  believe  in  character  also ;  and 
therefore  I  know  you  would  think  her 
nice.  She  is  a  one-idea'd  woman,  and 
her  one  idea  was,  and  is,  my  brother. 
Her  husband,  living,  was  the  sole  object 
of  her  existence,  and  he  is  the  same  dead. 
She  has  never  recovered  in  any  way  from 
the  shock  of  his  death ;  and,  indeed,  how 
should  she  ?  nothing  can  alter  the  fact,  or 
her  relation  to  it.  She  began  to  die  from 
the  day  she  knew  that  his  ship  was  lost, 
and  she  has  not  much  of  the  journey  to 
accomplish  now." 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Amabel,  "how 
people  differ  in  the  way  things  affect 
them.  Could  you  suffer  so  much,  or  so 
long,  do  you  think  ?  I  mean,  if  you 
wished  to  do  so,  if  you  would  not  for  the 
world  lose  the  sense  of  desolation,  could 
you  hold  to  it  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  not  known  such 
a  grief,  and  one  must  know  to  answer." 

"A  one-idea'd  woman,"  said  Amabel, 
musingly  ;  "  not  necessarily  a  bore,  for  all 
that — only  held  at  anchor  by  it,  and  safe, 
while  he  lived.  Safe  now  according  to 
what  you  say.  Janet,  where  is  she  ?  Why 
are  you  not  with  her  ?  " 

"  She  is  in  France,  somewhere  in  the 
south;  I  shall  hear  when  she  is  settled. 
The  doctors  sent  her  away  from  Scotland, 
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and  I  shonld  perhaps  have  gone  with  her 
but  for  Mrs.  Drammond's  request.  Not 
that  Janet  wants  me  ;  she  wants  nobody, 
though  she  is  very  kind  to  me.  But  Mrs. 
Drummond  especially  desired  me  to  do  as 
I  have  done." 

"  How  very  kind  of  her — to  us  !  not  that 
she  was  thinking  of  that.  Is  Mrs.  Monroe 
as  beautiful  as  you  are  ?  " 

Janet  laughed,  with  unaffected  merri- 
ment, at  Amabel's  question  ;  it  was  put  in 
such  perfect  good  faith  ;  and  for  answer, 
slipped  a  small  gold-locket  containing  a 
coloured  photograph  off  her  watch-chain, 
and  placed  it  in  Amabel's  hands.  The 
portrait  singularly  resembled  Janet  ;  but 
for  the  colour  of  the  hair,  which  was 
quite  fair,  it  might  have  passed  for  a 
likeness  of  her. 

"  That  was  done  the  day  before  her 
wedding,"  said  Janet,  "  when  she  was  full 
of  life  and  spirits ;  she  is  sadly  altered 
now,  she  tells  me." 

"  Is  she  quite  alone  ?  "  asked  Amabel, 
as  she  replaced  the  locket  on  Janet's  chain. 

"  Qaite.     She  prefers  to  be." 

*'  Dreadful !  "  said  Amabel,  with  very 
serious  earnestness,  "  I  hope  I  may  never 
care  so  much  for  any  human  being  as  to  be 
so  utterly  smashed  as  all  that.  Love  can  be 
enough,  without  being  all,  in  that  way." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Amabel  ?  Oh,  I 
think  not.  Love  cannot  be  enough  unless 
it  be  everything.  It  must  be  all  or 
nothing.  It  has  not  been  given  to  ua 
poor  creatures  in  its  truth  to  como  short 
of  that.  I  am  sure  it  has  not.  The  one 
motive,  the  one  joy,  the  one  assurance 
that  life  is  worth  living,  the  one  ray  that 
falls  direct  from  heaven — when  withdrawn, 
when  quenched,  can  it  be  possible  that 
any  solicitude,  or  energy,  or  care  for 
existence  could  remain  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Amabel  frankly. 
"  One  sees  people  get  on  so  well  with  one 
another,  and  then  one  sees  them  get  on 
so  well  without  one  another,  that  it  rather 
puzzles  me — I  mean  people  who  began  by 
being  in  love,  you  know." 

"  Ah !  I  have  never  seen  that.  I  have 
known  but  two  households,  and  in  each 
love  was  enough,  because  it  was  all,  and 
stronger  far  than  death." 

*'  Janet  " — Amabel  hesitated,  and  her 
face  grew  wistful — "  if — if  you  were  in 
love  with  anybody,  I  think — I  am  afraid 
you  would  be  like  your  sister-in-law — I 
am  afraid  you  would  set  all  your  heart  and 
soul  and  life  upon — him.— and — oh  my 
dear  Janet,  how  unhappy  you  would  be !  " 


"  Or,  how  happy !  "  Her  face  was 
lighted  as  she  spoke,  with  the  lustre,  and 
tinged  with  the  beautifal  colour  which 
had  come  to  it  with  Julia's  whisper,  and 
she  spoke  rather  to  herself  than  to  her 
companion.  Then  there  was  silence  for  a 
little  while,  until  Amabel  broke  it,  by  an 
abrupt  question : 

"Do  you  think  men  ever  look  at  love  in 
that  serious  light  ?  " 

"  Ever !  Why  not  ?  Is  it  not  to  them 
as  it  is  to  us,  the  ruler  of  their  destinies  ? 
Why  should  there  bo  any  difference  in 
their  way  of  thinking  and  ours  ?  " 

Amabel  could  not  have  told  Janet "  why  " 
there  should  be  any  difference,  bat  she 
had  an  intimate  conviction  that  there  was. 
Her  experience  was  not  extensive,  and 
had  been  rather  in  observation  of  general 
flirtation  than  in  that  of  the  real  passion 
or  sentiment  of  love ;  but  she  caught 
Janet's  meaning,  and  felt  an  uncomfortable 
conviction  that  the  facts  were  against  it. 

"  You  see,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  they 
live  such  different  lives,  and  they  have 
such  different  notions.  Of  coarse  I  don't 
know,  no  girl  ever  can,  for  our  very 
brothers,  if  we  had  any,  would  be  utter 
mysteries  to  us  ;  it's  all  guess  work ;  but  I 
think  men  would  rather  we  should  not  think 
of  their  promises  and  vows  so  seriously, 
that  we  should  take  things  more  lightly,  I 
mean,  and  just  get  for  ourselves,  and  let 
them  get,  as  much  ease  and  comfort  and 
amusement  out  of  life  as  possible." 

She  paused,  and  burst  into  irrepressible 
laughter.  There  was  in  Janet's  face 
astonishment  so  profound  and  unalloyed 
that  it  irresistibly  amused  Amabel. 

"  Pray  forgive  me  !  "  she  said,  "  I  could 
not  help  it;  I  never  saw  anything  so 
funny  as  you  looked.  If  you  had  been 
Alnaschar,  and  I  had  just  come  up  behind 
you,  '  uuknownst,'  like  a  gamin  de  Bagdad, 
and  kicked  over  your  basket  of  glass  for 
you,  you  might  have  looked  just  like 
that.  Don't  mind  me,  believe  your  own 
doctrines,  don't  be  converted  to  me,  I'm 
as  ignorant  as  Topsy,  and  I'm  going  to 
sing  Robin  Adair  for  you.  There's 
plenty  of  grand  serieux  in  that." 

She  jumped  up,  went  to  the  piano,  and 
sang  the  fine  and  simple  song,  with  all 
the  sweetness  and  expression  which  formed 
the  charm  of  her  singing.  She  felt  strangely 
sorry  for  Janet,  without  ever  putting  her 
feeling  into  form  in  her  thoughts  ;  and  this 
time  it  did  not  come  from  the  dash  of  super- 
stition that  was  in  her.  Janet  remained 
by  the  fireside ;  her  head  drooping  a  little, 
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her  hands  loosely  folded  on  her  lap.  The 
firelight  touched  the  lines  of  her  black 
dress  with  light  here  and  there,  and  the 
flickering  flame  threw  her  face  into 
alternate  light  and  shadow.  The  first  effect 
on  her  of  Amabel's  words  faded  before 
her  own  thoughts  ;  there  came  to  her  with 
the  pathetic  tenderness  and  honest  trust- 
fulness breathed  in  music  by  the  singer, 
a  dear  though  timid  hope.  Even  as  her 
idea  was,  no  less  lofty,  no  more  selfish, 
should  the  real  love  be  to  her,  if  indeed 
love  was  coming  to  illuminate  her  life. 
With  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of  her 
nature,  she  would  have  loved  the  man 
to  whom  her  heart  was  given,  all  her  life 
long,  though  she  were  never  to  be  blessed 
"with  his  love,  and  would  never  murmur  at 
her  lot.  But  if  it  were  indeed  true 
that  he  had  loved  her  from  the  first,  and 
she  was  soon  to  know  that  it  was  so, 
what  inner  deeps  of  devotion,  of  gratitude, 
of  worship  were  not  in  that  heart  for  him ! 
Proud,  simple,  ignorant,  and  idealistic, 
Janet  had  great  humility  of  spirit  also, 
believing  unfeignedly  that  of  the  vast, 
royal,  free-gift  of  true  love,  she  was  little 
worthy.  She  had  made  no  "  conquests," 
the  very  alphabet  of  flirtation  was  a 
sealed  mystery  to  her  ;  not  the  least  flutter 
or  self-conscious  embarrassment  of  any 
kind  had  ever  troubled  her  in  the  presence 
of  any  man.  The  one  feeling  which  she 
cherished  was  too  deep  and  solemn  for 
those  minor  manifestations ;  the  flash  of 
gratified  vanity  had  never  lighted  up  those 
limpid  eyes  which  answered  the  glance 
of  man  or  woman  with  precisely  the 
same  serene  and  modest  look.  To  men 
whom  no  woman  charms  unless  she  have 
the  art  of  coquetry,  Janet  was  not 
charming,  for  she  could  not  have  learned, 
with  any  amount  of  pains,  those  simplest 
lessons  in  the  art  which  many  a  girl-child 
finds  as  easy  as  breathing.  She  had  a 
natural  taste  for  the  becoming,  and  a  fine 
sense  of  order,  but  she  had  never  in  her  life 
studied  an  effect  in  her  dress,  or  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  her  face  from  any  wish  to 
attract  admiration.  The  simplicity  and 
purity  of  heart  with  which  she  had  been 
endowed  by  nature,  the  circumstances 
of  her  life  had  helped  to  preserve  intact. 

If,  indeed,  he  had  loved  her  from  the 
first,  with  what  hushed  wonder,  with  what 
unbounded  gratitude  would  she  recognise 
the  blessedness  of  her  fate,  and  the  infinite 
goodness  of  heaven.  Steady  memory, 
faithful  affection,  and  abiding  mourning 
were  in  her  heart  also,  for  the  constancy 


of  Janet's  nature  was  as  full  and  complete 
as  were  her  other  qualities  and  defects. 
But  the  world  was  beautiful  to  her,  and 
life  was  very  dear ;  a  little  longer  and  it 
might  be  infinitely,  awfully  precious.  In 
that  idle  hour,  as  she  sat  in  the  firelight, 
the  dim  November  twilight  sinking  into 
the  dark  November  night,  and  listened 
to  Amabel's  singing,  everything  seemed 
beautiful  to  her,  and  all  the  purposes  of 
Providence  to  be  setting  fair  for  her,  in  a 
wonderful  and  undreamed-of  way. 

At  length  Amabel  ceased  singing,  and 
announcing  that  it  was  time  to  dress,  she 
took  Janet  by  the  arm,  and  they  left  the 
room  together.  Amabel  entered  Janet's 
room  with  her,  poked  the  fire  up,  looked  in 
the  glass,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking 
herself  off,  but  at  last  said  impetuously : 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me  something, 
Janet.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  That  you  will  never,  never,  never,  so 
long  as  you  live,  lose  sight  of  me  so  long 
as  I  live,  or  part  with  me — in  heart,  I  mean, 
one  cannot  answer  for  place  in  this  world. 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  never,  never,  never 
can  you  be  quite  alone  again,  or  can  I  lose 
you,  by  one  of  those  life-losses,  which  I 
have  always  thought  must  be  the  hardest. 
Will  you  promise  me,  Janet  ?  I  don't 
care  in  the  least  whether  it's  silly  or  not — 
I  want  your  promise." 

Janet  gave  it ;  and  Amabel  left  her. 

"I  wonder  what  put  that  into  my 
head,"  said  Amabel  to  herself  gravely,  as 
she  again  contemplated  that  pretty  head  in 
the  glass — her  own  this  time ;  "  something 
did.  I  could  not  help  it;  I  am  always 
having  odd  feelings  about  her,  as  if  she 
were  going  to  vanish,  or  coming  to  grief." 

Janet's  visit  to  The  Chantry  had  proved, 
so  far,  a  decided  success.  Mr.  Ainslie 
had  liked  her  from  the  first ;  she  was  the 
only  young  woman  he  had  seen  in  England 
who  took  a  real  interest  in  India,  and 
genuinely  wanted  to  know  all  about  the 
native  princes  and  peoples  and  the  ancient 
civilisation  on  which  Western  insolence 
looks  down;  and  he  enjoyed  the  fuller 
opportunity  of  talking  India  which  her 
sojourn  in  his  own  house  afforded.  Mrs. 
Ainslie  knew  in  five  minutes  after 
her  arrival  that  Miss  Monroe  under- 
stood nerves,  and  was  accustomed  to 
consider  the  ways  of  an  invalid  with 
patience  and  sympathy.  There  was  some- 
thing in  her  presence  which  goothed  the 
fretful  and  indolent  woman. 
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"  She's  like  double  windows  and  noise- 
lessly swinging-doors  ;  she's  like  perfect 
ventilation ;  perpetual  oil  to  consequently 
never  creaking  hinges  ;  she's  like  glasses 
that  don't  tire  the  eyes;  she's  grateful 
and  comforting,  like  the  thing  that  people 
take  at  breakfast ;  in  short,  she's  like 
every  alleviation  of  life  in  the  sick-room 
and  out  of  it,  and  there's  nobody  like 
her."  Such  was  Amabel's  report  to  Mrs. 
Cathcart,  and  the  elder  lady,  while  smiling 
at  the  younger  one's  odd  way  of  expressing 
her  meaning,  smiled  too  with  pleasure  at 
the  fulfilment  of  her  own  anticipations. 

Amabel  had  left  Janet  with  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
and  gone  to  the  vicarage  alone.  The  two 
gentlemen  from  Bevis  were  to  dine  at 
The  Chantry  on  the  following  day,  and 
Amabel  wanted  some  music. 

The  day  was  fine,  one  of  those  soft 
December  days  which  are  so  dismal  in  town, 
but  often  beautiful  in  the  country.  Janet 
had  read  Mrs.  Ainslie  into  a  comfortable 
sleep,  and  was  walking  in  the  shrubbery, 
enjoying  her  solitude,  when  a  step  upon 
the  gravel  warned  her  that  it  was  about 
to  be  invaded.  A  bend  in  the  walk  and  a 
great  bush  of  laurestinus  hid  the  intruder 
from  her  for  a  minute  ;  the  next  she  saw 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile ;  and  something  that 
had  been  in  her  thoughts  flushed  her  i 
cheek  as  he  came  up,  and  explained  that 
Mr.  Ainslie  had  told  him  he  should  find 
her  in  the  shrubbery. 

Sir  Wilfrid  was  looking  well,  but  his 
recent  illness  had  changed  him  a  good  deal. 
The  floridness  of  his  complexion,  the  frank, 
untroubled,  rather  careless  expression, 
which  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  his 
face,  had  given  place  to  a  more  interesting 
if  less  robust  colouring,  and  to  a  look  of 
more  thought.  Something  of  agitation 
in  his  manner  and  voice  as  he  addressed 
her,  struck  Janet  as  strange,  and  she 
looked  at  him  enquiringly.  Nothing  could 
be  more  profound  than  her  unconscious- 
ness that  she  was  ever  so  remotely  con- 
nected with  that  agitation. 

"Has  anything  happened?"  she  asked, 
as  she  stood  still  when  he  had  accosted 
her,  and  let  her  hand  rest  in  his,  uncon- 
sciously ;  "  have  you  come  to  tell  me  any- 
thing ?  " 

*'  No,  no,  there  is  nothing  wrong.  May 
I  walk  with  you  ?  " 

She  assented,  drew  her  hand  away,  and 
moved  on. 

"  I  thought,"  she  said,  "  you  looked  as 


if  something  were  the  matter ;  and  as  Miss 
Ainslie  is  out,  in  the  pony-carriage,  and  I 
have  not  unlimited  confidence  in  Jack  and 
Jill,  I  fancied  she  might  have  got  into 
trouble." 

"No,  there  is  no  one  in  trouble."  He 
took  his  hat  off,  passed  his  hand  across 
his  forehead,  glanced  at  her  calm  and 
lovely  face,  at  the  sweet  restored  smile, 
which  had  faded  in  momentary  appre- 
hension, and  said  :  "  That  is  to  say,  no  one 
is  in  trouble  except  myself.  Miss  Monroe, 
do  you  know  that  this  is  the  very  first 
time  I  have  ever  been  alone  with  you  ?  " 

"  Is  it,  Sir  Wilfrid  ?  I  did  not  know. 
Are  yon  sure  ?  " 

"  I  am.  It  is  the  very  first  time ;  and 
how  I  have  longed  for  this  opportunity ! 
I  could  not  ask  for  it  here,  and  it  never 
came  at  Bary  House ;  though  I  think 
Miss  Carmichael  would  have  got  me  a 
chance  if  she  could." 

He  was  speaking  hurriedly,  vehemently, 
and  a  dim  apprehension  began  to  steal 
over  her.  At  this  mention  of  Julia,  a 
strange  sensation,  as  if  she  were  passing 
through  icy  cold  air,  took  possession  of  her. 
Julia's  whisper !  What  had  it  meant  ? 
Surely  not  this,  not  what  she  felt.  What  a 
dreadful  pang  of  fear  and  misery  was 
coming  !  Not  this,  that  she  had  never 
thought  of,  never  dreamed  of,  until  half  a 
minute  ago,  that  she  would  not,  could  not 
believe  now ! 

He  saw  her  cheek  turn  burning  red  ; 
he  felt  her  quicken  her  pace,  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  her  arm,  gently  but  firmly, 
and  stopped  her. 

"  Miss  Monroe,"  he  said,  getting  out 
the  words  with  difficulty,  "  will  you  not 
do  for  me  what  you  did  for  Katinka  ? 
Will  you  not  put  me  out  of  pain  ?  " 
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Captain  "Winstanley  closed  with  Mrs. 
Hawbuck  for  the  pretty  little  verandah- 
surrounded  cottage  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  above  Beechdale.  Captain  Hawbuck, 
a  retired  naval  man,  to  whom  the  place 
had  been  very  dear,  was  in  his  grave  ;  and 
his  wife  was  anxious  to  try  if  she  and  her 
hungry  children  could  not  live  on  less 
money  in  Belgium  than  they  could  in 
England.  The  good  old  post- captain  had 
improved  and  beautified  the  place  from  a 
farm-labourer's  cottage  into  a  habitation 
which  was  the  quintessence  of  picturesque 
inconvenience.  Ceilings  which  you  could 
touch  with  your  hand ;  funny  little  fire- 
places in  angles  of  the  rooms  ;  a  corkscrew 
staircase,  which  a  stranger  ascended  or 
descended  at  peril  of  life  or  limb;  no 
kitchen  worth  mentioning,  and  stuffy  little 
bedrooms  under  the  thatch.  Saen  from 
the  outside  the  cottage  "was  charming ;  and 
if  the  captain  and  his  family  could  only 
have  lived  over  the  way,  and  looked  at  it, 
they  would  have  had  full  value  for  the 
money  invested  in  its  improvement.  Small 
as  the  rooms  were,  and  despite  that  dark 
slander  which  hung  over  the  chimneys. 
Captain  Winstanley  declared  that  the 
cottage  would  suit  him  admirably. 

"I  like  the  situation,"  he  said,  dis- 
cussing his  bargain  in  the  coffee-room  at 
the  Crown,  Lyndhurst. 

"  I  should  rather  think  you  did !  "  cried 
Mr.  Bell,  the  local  surgeon.  "  Suits  you 
down  to  the  ground,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
already  a  certain   opinion  in   the  neigh- 
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bourhood  as  to  the  captain's  motive  for 
planting  himself  at  Beechdale — so  acute 
is  a  quiet  little  community  of  this  kind  in 
divining  the  intentions  of  a  stranger. 

Captain  Winstanley  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Beechdale  Cottage  in  less  than  a  week 
after  Mrs.  Tempest's  dinner-party.  He 
sent  for  his  horses,  and  began  the  business 
of  hunting  in  real  earnest.  His  two 
hunters  were  unanimously  pronounced 
screws  :  but  it  is  astonishing  how  well  a 
good  rider  can  get  across  country  on  a 
horse  which  other  people  call  a  screw. 
Nobody  could  deny  Captain  Winstanley's 
merits  as  a  horseman.  His  costume  and 
appointments  had  all  the  finish  of  Melton 
Mowbray,  and  he  was  always  in  the  first 
flight. 

Before  he  had  occupied  Captain  Haw- 
buck's cottage  a  month  the  newcomer  had 
made  friends  for  himself  in  all  directions. 
He  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  Forest,  as 
if  he  had  been  native  and  to  the  manner 
born.  His  straight  riding,  his  good  looks, 
and  agreeable  manners,  won  him  every- 
body's approval.  There  was  nothing  dis- 
sipated or  bohemian  about  him.  His 
clothes  never  smelt  of  stale  tobacco.  He 
was  as  punctual  at  church,  every  Sunday 
morning,  aa  if  he  had  been  a  family  man, 
bound  to  set  a  good  example.  He  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  the  hounds,  and  was 
always  ready  with  those  stray  florins  and 
halfcrowns,  by  which  a  man  purchases 
a  cheap  popularity  among  the  horse- 
holding  and  ragged-follower  class. 
,  Having  distinctly  asserted  her  intention 
of  remaining  a  widow  to  Violet,  Mrs. 
Tempest  allowed  herself  the  privilege  of 
being  civil  to  Captain  Winstanley.  He 
dropped  in  at  afternoon  tea  at  least  twice 
a  week.     He  dined  at  the  Abbey  House 
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whenever  the  Scobek  or  any  other  in- 
timate friends  were  there  *'  in  a  quiet  way." 
He  generally  escorted  Mrs.  Tempest  and 
her  danghter  from  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  Violet  persistently  loitering 
twenty  yards  or  so  behind  them  on  the 
narrow  woodland  path  that  led  from 
Beechdale  to  the  Abbey  House. 

After  walking  home  from  church  with 
Mrs.  Tempest,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  captain  should  stop  to  luncheon, 
and  after  luncheon — Sunday  afternoon 
being,  in  a  manner,  a  legitimate  occasion 
for  dawdling — it  was  natural  enough  for 
him  to  linger,  looking  at  the  gardens  and 
greenhouses,  or  talking  beside  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  till  the  appearance  of  the  spitfire 
Qaeen-Anne  teakettle  and  Mrs.  Tempest's 
infusion  of  orange  pekoe. 

Sometimes  the  Scobels  were  present  at 
these  Sunday  luncheons,  sometimes  not. 
Violet  was  with  her  mother,  of  course,  on 
these  occasions,  but,  while  bodily  present, 
she  contrived  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
aloofness  which  would  have  driven  a  less 
resolute  man  than  Conrad  Winstanley  to 
absent  himself.  A  man  more  sensitive  to 
the  opinions  of  others  could  hardly  have 
existed  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  dislike ; 
but  Captain  Winstanley  meant  to  live 
down  Miss  Tempest's  aversion,  or  to  give 
her  double  cause  for  hating  him, 

"  Why  have  you  given  up  hunting,  Miss 
Tempest?"  he  asked  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  they  had  gone  the  round  of 
the  stables,  and  Arion-  had  been  fondled 
and  admired — a  horse  as  gentle  as  a  dog  in 
his  stable,  as  fiery  as  a  wild- cat  out  of  it. 

"  Because  I  have  no  one  I  care  to  hunt 
with,  now  papa  is  gone." 

"  But  here  in  the  Forest,  where  every- 
body knows  you,  where  you  might  have 
as  many  fathers  as  the  Danghter  of  the 
Regi  ment ' ' 

"  Yes,  I  have  many  kind  friends.  But 
there  is  not  one  who  could  fill  my  father's 
place — for  an  hour." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  captain  sym- 
pathetically. "You  were  so  fond  of 
hunting,  were  you  not  ?  " 

"Passionately." 

"  Then  it  is  a  shame  you  should  forego 
the  pleasure.  And  you  must  find  it  very 
dull,  I  should  think,  riding  alone  in  the 
Forest." 

"  Alone !     I  have  my  horse." 

"  Surely  he  does  not  count  as  a  com- 
panion." 

"  Indeed  he  does.  I  wish  for  no  better 
company  than  Arion,  now  papa  is  gone." 


"  Violet  is  so  eccentric !  "  Mrs.  Tempest 
murmured  gently.- 

Captain  Winstanley  had  taken  !Mrs. 
Hawbuck's  cottage  till  the  first  of  May. 
The  end  of  April  would  see  the  last  of 
the  hunting,  so  this  arrangement  seemed 
natural  enough.  He  hunted  in  good 
earnest.  There  was  no  pretence  about 
him.  It  was  only  the  extra  knowing  ones, 
the  little  knot  of  choice  spirits  at  the 
Crown,  who  saw  some  deeper  motive 
than  a  mere  love  of  sport  for  his  residence 
at  Beechdale.  These  advanced  minds  had 
contrived  to  find  out  all  about  Captain 
Winstanley  by  this  time — the  date  of  his 
selling  out,  his  ostensible  and  hidden 
reasons  for  leaving  the  army,  the  amount 
of  his  debts,  and  the  general  complexion 
of  his  character.  There  was  not  much  to 
be  advanced  against  him.  No  dark  stories  ; 
only  a  leading  notion  that  he  was  a  man 
who  wanted  to  improve  his  fortunes,  and 
would  not  be  over- scrupulous  as  to  the 
means,  But  as  your  over-scrupulous  man 
is  one  in  a  thousand,  this  was  ranking 
Captain  Winstanley  with  the  majority. 

The  winter  was  over ;  there  were  prim- 
roses peeping  out  of  the  moss  and  brambles, 
and  a  shy  little  violet  shining  like  a  blue 
eye  here  and  there.  The  flaunting  daf- 
fodils were  yellow  in  every  glade,  and 
the  chestnut  buds  were  beginning  to 
swell.  It  was  mid-March,  and  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  announcement  of  home-coming 
from  Roderick  Vawdrey  or  the  Dovedales. 
The  duke  was  said  to  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  Roman  style  of  fox-hunting  ;  Lady 
Mabel  was  studying  art ;  the  duchess  was 
suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Romanism  ;  and 
Roderick  was  dancing  attendance  upon 
the  family  generally. 

"Why  should  he  not  stay  there  with 
them  ? "  said  Mr.  Scobel,  sipping  his 
pekoe  in  a  comfortable  little  circle  of 
gossipers  round  Mrs.  Tempest's  gipsy- 
table.  "  He  has  very  little  else  to  do  with 
his  life.  He  is  a  young  man  utterly  with- 
out views  or  purpose.  He  has  no  mission. 
I  have  sounded  him,  and  found  him  fuM  of 
a  shallow  good-nature.  He  would  build  a 
church  if  people  asked  him,  and  hardly 
know,  when  it  was  finished,  whether  he 
meant  it  for  Jews  or  Gentiles." 

Vixen  sat  in  her  corner  and  said  nothing. 
It  amused  her  rather — with  a  half-bitter 
sense  of  amusement — to  hear  them  talk 
about  Roderick.  He  had  quite  gone  out 
of  her  life.  It  interested  her  to  know 
what  people  thought  of  him  in  his  new 
world. 
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"  If  the  duke  doesn't  bring  them  all 
home  very  soon  the  duchess  will  go  over," 
said  Mrs.  Scobel,  with  conviction.  "  She 
has  been  drifting  that  way  for  ever  so 
long.    Ignatius  isn't  high  enough  for  her." 

The  Reverend  Ignatius  sighed.  He 
hardly  saw  his  way  to  ascending  any 
higher. 

It  was  in  this  month  of  March  that  an 
event  impended  which  caused  a  consider- 
able flutter  among  the  dancing  population 
of  the  Forest.  Lord  Southminster's  eldest 
daughter,  Lady  Almira  Ringwood,  was 
to  marry  Sir  Ponto  Jones,  the  rich  iron- 
master— an  alliance  of  ancient  aristocracy 
and  modern  wealth,  which  was  considered 
one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of 
the  age,  like  the  discovery  of  steam  or 
the  electric  telegraph — and  after  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  be  quietly  performed 
in  the  presence  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  blood-relations,  there  was  to  be  a 
ball,  to  which  all  the  county  families  were 
bidden,  with  very  little  more  distinction 
or  favouritism  than  in  the  good  old  fairy- 
tale times,  when  the  king's  herald  went 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  invite 
everybody,  and  only  some  stray  Cinderella, 
cleaning  boots  and  knives  in  a  back  kitchen, 
found  herself  unintentionally  excluded. 
Lady  Southminster  drew  the  line  at  county 
families,  naturally,  but  her  kindly  feelings 
allowed  a  wide  margin  for  parsons,  doctors, 
and  military  men — and  among  these  last 
Captain  Winstanley  received  a  card. 

Mrs.  Scobel  declared  that  this  ball 
would  be  a  grand  thing  for  Violet.  "  You 
have  never  properly  come  out,  you  know, 
dear,"  she  said ;  "  but  at  Southminster  you 
will  be  seen  by  everybody,  and,  as  I  dare- 
say Lady  Ellangowan  will  take  you  under 
her  wing,  you'll  be  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage." 

*'  Do  you  think  Lady  Ellangowan's  wing 
will  make  any  difference — in  me  ?  "  en- 
quired Vixen. 

"  It  will  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  Southminster  set,"  replied  Mrs. 
Scobel,  who  considered  herself  an  autho- 
rity upon  all  social  matters. 

She  was  a  busy  good-natured  little 
woman,  the  chosen  confidante  of  all  her 
female  friends.  People  were  always  ap- 
pealing to  her  on  small  social  questions, 
what  they  ought  to  do,  or  to  wear  on  such 
and  such  an  occasion.  She  knew  the  ward- 
robes of  her  friends  as  well  as  she  knew 
her  own.  "  I  suppose  you'll  wear  that 
lovely  pink,"  she  would  say  when  dis- 
cussing an  impending  dinner-party.     She 


gave  judicious  assistance  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  menu.  "  My  love,  everyone  has 
pheasants  at  this  time  of  year.  Ask  your 
poulterer  to  send  you  guinea-fowls,  they  are 
more  distingues,"  she  would  suggest.  Or  : 
"  If  you  have  dessert  ices,  let  me  recommend 
you  coffee-cream.  We  had  it  last  week  at 
Ellangowan  Park." 

Vixen  made  no  objection  to  the  South- 
minster ball.  She  was  young,  and  fond 
of  waltzing.  Whirling  easily  round  to  the 
swing  of  some  German  melody,  in  a  great 
room  garlanded  with  flowers,  was  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  all  earthly  care,  which 
was  in  no  wise  unpleasant  to  her.  She 
had  enjoyed  her  waltzes  even  at  that 
charity  ball  at  the  Pavilion,  to  which  she 
had  gone  so  unwillingly. 

The  March  night  was  fine,  but  blustery, 
when  Mrs.  Tempest  and  her  daughter 
started  for  the  Southminster  ball.  The 
stars  were  shining  in  a  windy  sky,  the 
tall  forest  trees  were  tossing  their  heads, 
the  brambles  were  shivering,  and  a  shrill 
shriek  came  up  out  of  the  woodland  every 
now  and  then,  like  a  human  cry  for  help. 

Mrs.  Tempest  had  offered  to  take  Mrs. 
Scobel  and  Captain  Winstanley  in  -her 
roomy  carriage.  Mr.  Scobel  was  not  going 
to  the  ball,  all  such  entertainments  were  an 
abhorrence  to  him ;  but  this  particular  ball, 
being  given  in  Lent,  was  more  especially 
abhorrent. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  going  for  my  own 
amusement,"  Mrs.  Scobel  told  her  hus- 
band, "  but  I  want  to  see  Violet  Tempest 
at  her  first  local  ball.  I  want  to  see  the 
impression  she  makes,  I  believe  she  will 
be  the  belle  of  the  ball." 

"  That  would  mean  the  belle  of  South 
Hants,"  said  the  parson.  "  She  has  a 
beautiful  face  for  a  painted  window — there 
is  such  a  glow  of  colour." 

"She  is  absolutely  lovely,  when  she 
likes,"  replied  his  wife;  "but  she  has  a 
curious  temper ;  and  there  is  something 
very  repellent  about  her  when  she  does 
not  like  people.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that 
she  should  not  like  Captain  Winstanley  ?  " 

"She  would  be  a  very  noble  girl  under 
more  spiritual  influences,"  sighed  the 
Reverend  Ignatius.  "  Her  present  sur- 
roundings are  appallingly  earthly.  Horses, 
dogs,  a  table  loaded  with  meat  in  Lent  and 
Advent,  a  total  ignoring  of  daily  matins 
and  evensong.  It  is  sad  to  see  those  we 
like  treading  the  broad  path  so  blindly.  I 
feel  sorry,  Juliana,  that  you  should  go  to 
this  ball." 

"  It  is  only  on  Violet's  account,"  repeated 
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Mrp.  Scobel.  "  Mrs.  Tempest  will  be  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  her  dress  ;  there  will  be 
nobody  interested  in  that  poor  girl." 

Urged  thus,  upon,  purely  benevolent 
grounds,  Mr.  Scobel  could  not  withhold 
bis  consent,  more  especially  as  he  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  letting  his  wife  do 
what  she  liked  on  most  occasions — a 
marital  custom  not  easily  broken  through. 
So  Mrs.  Scobel,  who  was  an  economical 
little  woman,  "  did  up "  her  silver-grey 
silk  dinner-dress  with  ten  shillings'  worth 
of  black  tulle  and  pink  rosebuds,  and  felt 
she  had  made  a  success  that  Madame  Elise 
might  have  approved.  Her  faith  in  the 
silver-grey  and  rosebuds  was  just  a  little 
shaken  by  her  first  view  of  Mrs.  Tempest 
and  Violet :  the  widow  in  black  velvet, 
rose- point,  and  scarlet — Spanish  as  a  por- 
trait by  Velasquez ;  Violet  in  black  and 
gold,  wi  h  white  camellias  in  her  hair. 

The  drive  was  a  long  one,  well  over 
ten  miles,  along  one  of  those  splendid 
straight  roads  which  distinguish  the  New 
Forest,  Mrs.  Tempest  and  Mrs.  Scobel 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  prattled  agree- 
ably all  the  way,  only  giving  Captain  Win- 
stanley  time  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways 
now  and  then,  Violet  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  held  her  peace.  There  was 
always  a  charm  for  her  in  that  dark  silent 
forest,  those  waving  branches  and  flitting 
clouds,  those  stars  gleaming  like  lights  on 
a  stormy  sea.  She  was  not  much  elated  at 
the  idea  of  the  ball,  and  "that  small,  small, 
imperceptibly  small  talk  ' '  of  her  mother's 
and  Mrs,  Scobel's,  was  beyond  measure 
wearisome  to  her, 

"  I  hope  we  shall  get  there  after  the 
Ellangowans,"  said  Mrs,  Scobel,  when 
they  had  driven  through  the  little  town  of 
Ringwood,  and  were  entering  a  land  of 
level  pastures  and  fertilising  streams,  which 
seemed  wonderfully  tame  after  the  undu- 
lating forest ;  "  it  would  be  so  much  nicer 
for  Violet  to  be  in  the  Ellangowan  set 
from  the  first," 

"  I  beg  to  state  that  Miss  Tempest  has 
promised  me  the  first  waltz,"  said  Captain 
Winstanley,  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  ousted 
by  any  offshoot  of  nobility  in  Lady  Ellan- 
gowan's  set," 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  Violet  has  pro- 
mised  What  a  lot  of  carriages  !     I'm 

afraid  there'll  bo  a  block  presently." 

There  was  every  prospect  of  such  a 
calamity,  A  confluence  of  vehicles  had 
poured  into  a  narrow  lane  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  treacherous  water-meadow,  on 
the  other   by   a  garden- wall.      They   all 


came  to  a  standstill,  as  Mrs.  Scobel  had 
prophesied.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there  was  no  progress  whatever,  and  a 
good  deal  of  i-ecrimination  among  coach- 
men ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  journey  had 
to  be  done  at  a  walking  pace. 

The  reward  was  worth  the  labour,  when 
at  the  end  of  a  long  winding  drive  the 
carriage  drew  up  before  the  Italian  front 
of  Sonthminster  House;  a  white  marble 
portico,  long  rows  of  tall  windows  bril- 
liantly lighted,  a  vista  of  flowers,  and 
statues,  and  lamps,  and  pictures,  and 
velvet  hangings,  seen  through  the  open 
doorway. 

"  Oh,  it  is  beautiful !  "  cried  Violet,  fresh 
as  a  schoolgirl  in  this  new  delight ;  "first 
the  dark  forest  and  then  a  house  like  this 
— it  is  like  Fairyland." 

"  And  you  are  to  be  the  queen  of  it — 
my  queen  !  "  said  Conrad  Winstanley  in 
a  low  voice.  "I  am  to  have  the  first 
waltz,  remember  that.  If  the  Prince  of 
Wales  were  my  rival  I  would  not  give 
way." 

He  detained  her  hand  in  his,  as  she 
alighted  from  the  carriage.  She  snatched 
it  from  him  angrily. 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  dance  at 
all,"  she  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"  It  is  paying  too  dearly  for  the  pleasure 
to  be  obliged  to  dance  with  you." 

"  In  what  school  did  you  learn  politeness, 
Miss  Tempest?" 

"  If  politetiess  means  civility  to  people 
I  despise,  I  have  never  learnt  it,"  answered 
Vixen. 

There  was  no  time  for  further  skirmish- 
ing. He  had  taken  her  cloak  from  her, 
had  handed  it  to  the  attendant,  and 
received  a  ticket ;  and  now  they  were 
drifting  into  the  tea-room,  where  a  row  of 
ministering  footmen  were  looking  at  the 
guests  across  a  barricade  of  urns  and  tea- 
pots, with  countenances  that  seemed  to 
say :  "  If  you  want  anything,  you  must 
ask  for  it.  We  are  here  under  protest,  and 
we  very  much  wonder  how  our  people 
could  ever  have  invited  such  rabble  !  " 

"  I  always  feel  small  in  a  tea-room  when 
there  are  only  men  in  attendance,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Scobel,  "  they  are  so  haughty. 
I  would  sooner  ask  Gladstone  or  Disraeli 
to  pour  me  out  a  cup  of  tea  than  one  of 
those  supercilious  creatures." 

Lady  Sonthminster  was  stationed  in  the 
Teniers  room — a  small  apartment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  suite  which  ended  in  the 
picture-gallery,    or  ball-room.       She  was 
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what  Joe  Gargery  called  "  a  fine  figure  of 
a  woman,"  in  ruby  velvet  and  diamonds, 
and  received  her  guests  with  an  indis- 
criminating  cordiality  which  went  far  to 
heal  the  gaping  wounds  of  county  politics. 

The  Ellangowans  had  arrived,  and  Lady 
Ellangowan,  who  was  full  of  good-nature, 
was  quite  ready  to  take  Violet  under  her 
wing  when  Mrs.  Scobel  suggested  that 
operation. 

"I  can  find  her  any  number  of  part- 
ners," she  said.  "Oh,  there  she  goes — 
off  already — with  Captain  "Winstanley." 

The  captain  had  lost  no  time  in  exact- 
ing his  waltz.  It  was  the  third  on  the 
programme,  and  the  band  were  beginning 
to  warm  to  their  work.  They  were  play- 
ing a  waltz  by  Offenbach — LesTraineaux, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  jingling 
sleigh-bells — music  that  had  an  almost 
maddening  effect  on  spirits  already  ex- 
hilarated. 

The  long  lofty  picture-gallery  made  a 
magnificent  ball-room — a  polished  floor  of 
dark  wood ;  a  narrow  line  of  light  under 
the  projecting  cornice ;  the  famous  Paul 
Veronese,  the  world-renowned  Rubens, 
the  adorable  Titian — ideal  beauty  looking 
down  with  art's  eternal  tranquillity  upon 
the  whisk  and  whirl  of  actual  life — here  a 
calm  Madonna,  contemplating,  with  deep 
unfathomable  eyes,  these  brief  ephemera 
of  a  night — there  Judith  with  a  white 
muscular  arm  holding  the  tyrant's  head 
aloft  above  the  dancers — yonder  Philip  of 
Spain  frowning  on  this  Lenten  festival. 

Violet  and  Captain  Winstanley  waltzed 
in  a  stern  silence.  She  was  vexed  with 
herself  for  her  loss  of  temper  just  now. 
In  his  breast  there  was  a  deeper  anger. 
When  would  his  day  come  ?  he  asked  him- 
self. When  would  he  be  able  to  bow  this 
proud  head,  to  bend  this  stubborn  will  ? 
It  must  be  soon  ;  he  was  tired  of  playing 
his  submissive  part ;  tired  of  holding  his 
cards  hidden. 

They  held  on  to  the  end  of  the  waltz — 
the  last  clash  of  the  sleigh-bells. 

"Who's  that  girl  in  black  and  gold  ?  " 
asked  a  guardsman  of  Lady  Ellangowan  ; 
"  those  two  are  the  best  dancers  in  the 
room — it's  a  thousand  to  nothing  on  them." 

That  final  clash  of  the  bells  brought  the 
captain  and  his  partner  to  anchor  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  which  opened  through 
an  archway  into  a  semicircular  palm-house. 
In  the  middle  of  this  archway,  looking  at 
the  dancers,  stood  a  figure  at  sight  of 
which  Violet  Tempest's  heart  gave  a  great 
leap,  and  then  stood  still. 


It  was  Roderick  Vawdrey !  He  was 
standing  alone,  listlessly  contemplating 
the  ball-room,  with  much  less  life  and 
expression  in  his  face  than  there  was  in 
the  pictured  faces  on  the  walls. 

"  That  was  a  very  nice  waltz,  thanks," 
said  Vixen,  giving  the  captain  a  little 
curtsy. 

"  Shall  I  take  you  back  to  Mrs. 
Tempest  ?  " 

Roderick  had  seen  her  by  this  time, 
and  was  coming  towards  her  with  a 
singularly  grave  and  distant  countenance, 
she  thought ;  not  at  all  the  Rorie  of  old 
times.  But  of  course  that  was  over  and 
done  with.  She  must  never  call  him 
Rorie  any  more,  not  even  in  her  own 
thoughts.  A  sharp  sudden  memory  thrilled 
her,  as  they  stood  face  to  face  in  that  bril- 
liant gallery — the  memory  of  their  last 
meeting,  in  the  darkened  room  on  the  day 
of  her  father's  funeral, 

"How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Roderick,  with 
a  gush  of  originality.  "  Your  mamma  is 
here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we've  only  just  come." 

"  We  "  no  doubt  meant  the  Dovedale 
party,  of  which  Mr.  Vawdrey  was  hence- 
forth a  part. 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  to  be  here, 
or  even  that  you  were  in  England." 

"  We  only  came  home  yesterday,  or  I 
should  have  called  at  the  Abbey  House. 
We  have  been  coming  home,  or  talking 
about  it,  for  the  last  three  weeks.  A  few- 
days  ago  the  duchess  took  it  into  her  head 
that  she  ought  to  be  at  Lady  Almira's 
wedding — there's  some  kind  of  relation- 
ship, you  know,  between  the  Ashbournes 
and  the  Southminsters — so  we  put  on  a 
spurt,  and  here  we  are." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Vixen,  not 
knowing  very  well  what  to  say ;  and  then 
seeing  Captain  Winstanley  standing  stifily 
at  her  side,  with  an  aggrieved  expression 
of  countenance,  she  faltered  :  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  don't  think  you  have  ever  met 
Mr.  Vawdrey.  Captain  Winstanley — Mr. 
Vawdrey." 

Both  gentlemen  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction with  the  stiffest  and  chilliest  of 
bows  ;  and  then  the  captain  offered  Violet 
his  arm,  and  she,  having  no  excuse  for 
refusing  it,  submitted  quietly  to  be  taken 
away  from  her  old  friend.  Roderick  made 
no  attempt  to  detain  her. 

The  change  in  him  could  hardly  have 
been  more  marked,  Vixen  thought.  Yes, 
the  old  Rorie — playfellow,  scapegoat,  friend 
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of  the  dear  old  childish  days — was  verily 
dead  and  gone. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  look  at  the  presents  ?  " 
asked  Captain  Winstanley. 

"  What  presents  ?  " 

"  Lady  Almira's  wedding  presents.  They 
are  all  laid  out  in  the  library.  I  hear  they 
are  very  splendid.  Everybody  is  crowding 
to  see  them.'' 

"I  daresay  mamma  would  like  to  go, 
and  Mrs.  Scobel,"  suggested  Vixen. 

"  Then  we  will  all  go  together." 

They  found  the  two  matrons  side  by 
side  on  a  settee,  under  a  lovely  girlish 
head  by  Greuze.  They  were  both  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  presents. 
It  was  something  to  do.  Mrs.  Tempest 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  abjure  even 
square  dances  this  evening.  There  was 
something  incongruous  in  widowhood  and 
the  Lancers  ;  especially  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 


A  STORY  OF  THE   KAFFIR  WARS. 


The  Kaffir  has  few  friends,  and  these 
not  remarkable  for  judgment ;  but  perhaps 
they  are  more,  and  better,  than  he  de- 
serves. Cruel  and  treacherous  he  is  in 
war,  brutal  and  lazy  in  peace.  Bat, 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  quite  des- 
paired of  the  Kaffir  since  hearing  the 
story  I  am  about  to  tell.  It  was  related 
by  an  officer  now  high  in  the  colonial 
service,  and  the  experience  of  others 
might  be  given  to  show  that  the  main  inci- 
dent is  not  unparalleled.  Be  it  observed 
that  the  Basuto  Kaffirs,  of  whom  I  write, 
are  neither  the  bravest  nor  most  hopeful 
of  the  Negroid  races. 

In  18G1,  if  I  recollect  the  date  exactly, 
my  friend  was  stationed  near  Hebron, 
then  called  Schmutsdam,  after  a  store- 
keeper who  had  settled  there.  The  usual 
signs  of  disaffection  had  prevailed  for 
some  time  past.  Cattle  vanished  by  whole- 
sale, travellers  were  robbed  in  the  veldt, 
and  in  the  towns  Kaffirs  grew  insolent. 
Most  significant  of  all  was  the  desertion 
of  shepherds  and  other  servants,  which  is 
a  sure  warning  of  trouble.  No  dwelling 
of  white  man  could  be  found  in  a  day's 
ride  about  Schmutsdam,  and  the  trader 
himself  had  fled  with  all  ho  could  carry. 
My  friend,  whom  I  will  call  West,  dwelt  in 
his  shanty,  and  guarded  such  stores  as 
were  left.  He  had  five  native  police  under 
his  command,  and  his  duty  was  to  watch 
for  stolen  cattle  passing,  and  to  keep  his 


eyes  open  generally ;  for  in  districts  remote 
and  thinly  peopled,  the  war-cry  is  most 
often  raised  at  the  beginning  of  disturb- 
ances. Several  times  West  had  heard  of 
one  chief  or  another  issuing  the  summons, 
but  all  denied  the  charge  when  he  rode 
thither  ^o  demand  an  explanation.  The 
farmers,  however,  had  taken  fright,  and 
many  had  treked  towards  civilisation. 
Others  were  anxious  to  **  go  into  laager," 
a  step  which  my  friend  discountenanced 
as  much  as  he  dared ;  for  when  the  panic- 
stricken  and  the  reckless  get  together  in 
these  travelling  camps,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  make  a  crisis  between  them.  In 
short,  the  frontier  was  agitated,  as  it  is 
now. 

West's  force  consisted  of  a  Basuto 
corporal,  two  privates  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  two  Zulus.  One  morning,  before 
dawn,  he  was  roused  by  the  officer,  who 
stood  at  his  bedside.  "  You  must  get  up, 
sir,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  respectful 
command,  in  his  own  language. 

"What  for?"  asked  West,  but  half 
awake.     "  Is  there  any  news  ?  " 

"  There  is  news  from  my  king,"  said  the 
Basuto,  putting  down  his  candle.  "  When 
you  are  dressed,  we  will  talk."  He  passed 
out,  and  West  sprang  to  his  feet.  He 
knew  what  was  coming,  and  snatched  at 
his  holsters.  The  pistols  had  vanished. 
Hurriedly  equipping  himself,  for  no 
escape  was  possible,  he  went  into  the 
outer  shed.  The  five  police  stood  there  in 
line,  fully  dressed  and  armed.  A  bright 
fire  showed  the  brown  faces  of  the  Ba- 
sutos,  very  grave  and  resolute,  aud  the 
darker  features  of  the  Zulus  grinning  with 
curiosity. 

The  corporal  stepped  forward,  saluted, 
and  explained  himself  in  few  words. 

"  My  king  has  raised  the  war-cry,  sir, 
and  his  messengers  have  come  to  summon 
us.  Your  horse  is  saddled  at  the  door,  all 
your  clothes  packed,  and  rations  in  your 
saddle-bags.  If  necessary  I  would  have 
conducted  your  honour  to  Aliwal,  but 
Constables  Tonda  and  Ngundele  will  ride 
with  you.  They  are  not  my  master's 
servants.     Right  face  !     March  !  " 

The  men  filed  out.  West  after  them. 
Light  was  just  stealing  over  the  misty 
veldt.  Tall  white  clumps  of  heath  glim- 
mered like  spectres;  the  ant-hills,  pon- 
derous and  shadowy,  seemed  huge  beasts 
watching.  Nothing  higher  broke  the 
weary  level  for  miles  about.  No  help  lay 
anywhere. 

All  the  horses  stood  ready — those  of  the 
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captain  and  the  Zulus  apart,  by  a  little 
pile  of  goods,  which  West  recognised  as 
plunder  of  Schmut's  store.  A  larger  heap 
lay  beside  the  other  horses.  The  corporal 
halted  his  men  outside,  and  they  all  pre- 
sented arms,  as  West  got  into  his  saddle. 
"  Constables  Tonda  and  Ngundele,  fall 
out !  "  cried  the  Basuto.  "  Set  down  your 
arms,  and  load  your  baggage ! "  The 
Zulus  expeditiously  strapped  their  plunder 
on  their  horses,  grinning  the  while  in  high 
delight.  Then  they  went  to  pick  up  their 
arms,  but  the  corporal  cried,  "  Mount !  " 
and  stepped  forward  to  intercept  them. 

Up  to  this,  things  had  gone  as  smoothly 
as  could  be,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body whose  approval  signified.  Bat  this 
move  broke  up  the  harmony  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Zulus  saw  what  was  in- 
tended, and,  quick  as  thought,  one  sprang 
upon  the  corporal,  whilst  the  other  dodged 
round  and  seized  the  firearms.  Leaving 
his  comrade  to  deal  with  one  enemy, 
Tonda  covered  the  nearest  private,  and 
swore  to  sboot  him  at  a  motion.  The 
Basutos  stood  bewildered,  whilst  Ngun- 
delo  threw  the  stately  corporal,  and  came 
off  laughing.  Then  he  took  his  carbine, 
and  kept  guard  while  Tonda  mounted. 
They  withdrew  warily,  one  leading  his 
comrade's  horse,  and  the  other  walking 
backwards,  prepared  to  shoot  at  the  least 
provocation.  But  the  Basutos  kept  still, 
watching  them  out  of  sight. 

Presently,  Ngundele  also  mounted,  and 
rode  after  West,  the  Zulus  laughing  with 
vengeful  glee  over  their  triumph.  It  was 
sheer  idiotcy  in  the  corporal  to  suppose 
that  such  men  would  give  up  their  arms 
whilst  they  could  wag  a  finger.  The 
dream  of  a  Kaffir's  life  is  to  possess  a  gun. 
For  that  treasure  only  he  will  fight  or 
work  in  a  cheery  spirit.  Had  West  found 
it  necessary  to  disarm  the  least  dangerous 
of  his  men,  he  would  have  taken  all  pre- 
cautions to  master  him  beforehand.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Basuto  that  he  took 
no  precautions  at  all,  thinking  apparently 
that  bis  bare  command  would  overawe 
the  proudest,  most  weapon-loving  of  all 
Kaffirs,  and  make  them  endure  the 
bitterest  humiliation.  But  it  was  no  new 
thing  for  West  to  learn  that  negroes  in 
authority  understand  their  own  people 
less  than  do  white  men — or  forget  what 
knowledge  they  have,  in  the  pride  of  a 
little  brief  authority. 

The  Zulus  behaved  as  respectfully  as 
ever  towards  their  captain,  riding  at  a 
proper  distance  in  the  reai%  until  he  called 


them  up  to  ask  whither  they  were  taking 
him.  "  Wherever  your  honour  likes,"  one 
answered. 

"  To  Aliwal,  then.  What  shall  you  do 
if  we  meet  Basutos'  ?  " 

"  We  have  their  king's  password,  sir. 
They  won't  harm  us." 

This  assurance  was  comforting,  since 
they  could  not  hope  to  get  through  without 
meeting  parties  of  the  enemy.  All  those 
servants  who  yet  lingered  in  farms  and 
villages  would  be  on  the  march,  and  to 
escape  their  quick  eyes,  on  such  ground, 
was  simply  impossible.  Most  of  the 
Basuto  lands  are  veldt,  long  plains  covered 
with  a  scanty  herbage.  Here  and  there 
droops  a  lonely  bush  of  thorns,  clothed  in 
grey  dust.  Miserably  barren  is  the  pros- 
pect for  ten  months  out  of  twelve,  but  the 
short  season  of  flowers  had  just  begun. 
The  desert  bloomed  with  colours  innumer- 
able. Spikes  of  amaryllis  rose  from 
great  withered  globes,  like  footballs ;  gar- 
lands of  cassia,  stars  of  creeping  ice-plant, 
carpeted  the  soil.  The  hot  air  quivered 
even  now,  an  hour  after  sunrise,  whilst  a 
long  blue  shadow  still  travelltd  abreast 
with  the  horsemen.  Light  puffs  of  breeze 
cut  through  it  from  time  to  time,  lifting 
the  dust,  and  whirling  it  up  in  a  brown 
column,  which  danced  over  the  veldt, 
rising  higher  and  higher,  thicker  and 
faster,  until,  suddenly  as  it  rose,  the  gust 
died  away,  the  moving  column  dropped, 
and  all  that  remained  was  a  small  heap  of 
sand.  All  round  the  antelopes  were 
grazing,  tawny  springbok,  striped  from 
chest  to  tail,  brown  blesbok,  and  grey 
hartebeest.  In  1861  such  game  could 
be  found  in  the  colony  itself  as  now 
one  must  seek  hundreds  of  miles  inland. 
West  could  see  ostriches  scurrying  from 
his  path,  little  herds  of  quagga  warily 
feeding,  even  perhaps  a  pair  of  came- 
leopards.  A  thicker  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
endless  flat  would  show  him  where  a  troop 
of  playful  gnu  were  romping.  Nay,  he 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  old  lion 
stealing  through  the  dry  water-courses 
towards  its  den  in  the  hills.  These  beasts 
are  extinct ;  but  now,  as  then,  the  veldt  is 
alive  with  common  antelopes,  and  birds, 
and  pretty  siricates,  and  marmots,  and 
many-coloured  reptiles.  The  great  paaw- 
bustard  stalks  over  the  flowers ;  the  secre- 
tary hunts  for  snake  or  lizard;  Kaffir 
cranes  or  crested  mayhens  fly  overhead  on 
whistling  wing.  Pretty  meercats  gallop 
homeward,  or  sit  watching,  likekangai-ocs, 
ready  at  a  sign  to  whisk  their  tails  and 
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plunge  headforemost  into  the  earth.  Slow, 
fierce  rattels  peer  round  an  anthill,  on 
which  the  puff-adder  suns  his  bloated 
carcase.  Locusts,  scarlet  and  green,  hang 
lazily  on  the  bush  which  they  will  devour 
at  evening  when  the  dew  has  moistened 
it.  In  no  country  is  life  so  dense  as  in 
these  unpeopled  plains  of  South  Africa. 

A  day's  hard  riding  would  carry  West 
to  the  nearest  settlement,  but  beasts  of 
burden  lose  all  heart  in  Cape  Colony  if 
deprived  of  their  outspan.  They  are  used 
to  rest  at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  so,  and  three  hours  is  as  long  as  they 
will  go  cheerfully.  At  the  first  outspan 
West  visited  his  saddle-bags,  and  found 
there  an  ample  ration  of  biltongue — meat 
cut  in  strips  and  dried.  Setting  out 
again,  he  reached  the  hills  without  seeing 
a  warrior.  At  several  Kaffir  kraals,  passed 
at  a  distance,  the  oxen  and  horses  were 
gathered  in  large  herds,  ready  to  travel. 
Troops  of  naked  children  mounted  guard 
over  them,  whilst  their  mothers  packed 
the  skins  and  pots  and  household  goods 
which  satisfy  a  Kaffir's  luxury.  At  noon 
West  gained  the  foot  of  those  blue  and 
misty  hills  which  had  bounded  his  horizon 
all  day.  If  South  African  plains  are 
unlike  any  other  scenery.  South  African 
mountains  are  yet  more  curious  to  behold. 
They  rise  straight  from  the  veldt,  huge 
blocks  of  naked  sandstone,  wind-worn  and 
water-worn  at  top  into  the  semblance  of 
ruined  towers.  All  the  range  has  one 
equal  height,  and  the  broad  crowns  are 
smoothed  as  if  with  a  plane.  Along  the 
base  lies  a  heap  of  rocks  fallen  from  above, 
amidst  which  spring  a  few  thorns  and 
flowers.  Here  and  there  the  barrier  parts, 
and  leave  s  a  winding  defile,  called  locally 
a  kloof.  Trees  are  found  there,  if  any- 
where, amidst  the  pebbles  and  grass,  but 
at  the  best  they  are  gnarled  and  prickly 
shrubs,  bearing  almost  as  many  nests  as 
leaves.  For  the  numberless  birds  of  South 
Africa  are  mightily  put  to  it  for  building 
room,  and  when  they  find  a  suitable  tree, 
they  cover  it  with  grass  until  it  looks  like 
a  ruined  haystack. 

When  West  issued  from  the  kloof,  he 
saw  the  plain  beyond  alive  with  Kaffirs  on 
the  trek.  An  advance-guard  of  some  score 
horsemen  halted  with  alarm  at  sight  of 
him.  Two  hundred  yards  behind,  three 
or  four  waggons  came  suddenly  to  a 
stand,  and  woolly  heads  poked  out  of  the 
tilt.  Several  hundred  men  on  horseback 
followed  the  waggons,  keeping  a  decent 
order.      Many   of    these  wore  European 


articles  of  dress,  male  or  female,  plundered 
from  the  farms  along  their  route.  After 
the  warriors  came  a  crowd  of  women  and 
children,  some  mounted  on  horses  or  oxen, 
some  afoot ;  and  behind  them,  as  far  as 
one  could  see  for  dust,  the  veldt  was 
thick  with  cattle,  pressed  on  by  galloping 
drovers,  who  screamed,  and  cracked  their 
whips,  and  shouted  in  glee. 

At  the  mere  glimpse  of  a  white  face, 
terrible  confusion  rose.  The  advance- 
guard  galloped  back  on  the  main  body, 
throwing  their  assegais  without  aim.  The 
women  screamed  and  fled,  and  those  in 
the  waggons  tumbled  out,  one  on  another. 
A  fat  old  chief,  wearing  a  Dutch  house- 
wife's cappie  and  her  husband's  hat  on 
top,  threw  himself  to  the  ground,  and  ran 
for  life.  Younger  chiefs,  springing  on 
their  horses  barebacked,  pushed  to  the 
front,  clearing  a  way  with  their  assegais. 
For  an  instant  West  ran  the  greatest 
danger,  but  the  Zulus  pushed  before  him 
and  shouted  the  king's  password.  It 
was  instantly  effective,  and  the  fat  chief, 
mounted  and  reassured,  gave  orders  that 
the  fugitives  should  be  brought  up.  West 
had  known  him  long,  and  many  a  warm 
dispute  the  two  had  had  upon  questions 
of  stolen  cattle,  and  such  like.  But  the 
old  chief  proved  to  be  a  good  fellow, 
and  in  shaking  hands,  professed  himself 
delighted  that  the  king  had  shown  mercy. 
"  Ride  on  quickly,"  he  said,  however,  "  for 
my  young  men  are  mad.  Powder  has 
been  burnt.  The  boers  of  Falkesfontein 
are  gone  into  laager,  under  the  hills.  Tell 
them  as  you  pass  that  Bela  has  not  run 
away.  When  he  has  put  his  cattle  and 
his  wives  in  safety,  he  will  return  to  warm 
himself  in  their  camp.  If  they  are  there 
to-morrow  night,  not  a  man  shall  see  the 
dawn." 

West  promised  to  give  the  message,  and 
rode  on,  the  Kaffirs  of  his  acquaintance 
grinning  amicably,  and  the  chiefs  shaking 
hands.  But  when  his  Zulus  tried  to 
follow,  Bela  challenged  them  imperiously. 
"Who  are  you?"  he  cried. 

"  Servants  of  King  Panda,"  they 
answered,  in  the  civis  Roraanus  style. 
Servants  of  King  Panda  were  as  over- 
bearing in  their  day  as  servants  of  King 
Cetywayo,  his  son,  in  ours.  But  the 
Basutos  cared  little  for  a  monarch  who 
could  not  reach  them. 

"  Give  up  your  arms,  Amazulu  ! "  oi'dered 
Bcla,andupon  his  sign  half-a-dozen  brawny 
fellows  laid  hands  on  the  policemen.  In 
vain  they  pledged  their  master  to  deeds  of 
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awful  vengeance.  The  Basutos  laughed, 
for  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Zululand,  and  disarmed 
them  in  a  twinkling.  Then,  amidst  whoops 
and  laughter,  the  Zulus  were  hurried 
through  the  crush,  and  dismissed  with  a 
lash  of  the  sjambok. 

Suddenly  calmed,  they  rode  for  an  hour, 
Until  the  last  of  the  cattle  had  gone  pant- 
ing by.  It  was  the  hottest  hour  of  the 
afternoon,  when  next  the  fugitives  out- 
spanned.  The  Zulus  sat  silent  and  gloomy, 
■until  West  called  them  again  to  the  saddle. 
Then  they  rose  and  took  dust  in  their  hands, 
"  Panda  is  our  king,"  they  muttered,  "  and 
on  his  head  we  swear  Bela's  life."  Throw- 
ing up  the  dust,  they  mounted,  having 
doomed  themselves  to  death  or  vengeance. 
A  little  beyond  the  spot,  a  patrol  of  boers 
appeared,  who  greeted  West  as  a  man 
rescued  from  the  grave.  They  guided 
him  to  the  camp,  which  was  held  by  forty 
white  men,  three  women,  strong  of  limb 
and  heart,  and  twenty  servants,  Kaffir  or 
Hottentot,  who  could  be  relied  on.  The 
feeble  and  timorous  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  those  brave  souls  who  remained 
had  mostly  sent  away  their  wives  and 
children.  There  were  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  plenty. 

One  word  is  needful  in  description  of  a 
laager.  When  trouble  rises  on  the  frontier, 
and  lonely  farms  are  not  safe  to  dwell  in, 
the  men  consult,  and  name  a  place  of 
rendezvous.  Hither  they  all  betake  them- 
selves ;  with  such  of  their  goods  as  they 
can  carry,  in  the  huge  Cape  waggon ;  driving 
before  them  oxen,  horses,  even  poultry. 
At  the  appointed  spot  the  fugitives  outspan, 
ranging  their  waggons  in  a  circle  or  an  oval. 
Between  the  tail  of  one  and  the  head  of 
another,  ox  chains,  cunningly  entwined 
with  ropes  and  stakes  and  boulders,  com- 
plete the  defence.  And  so  they  wait  until 
the  danger  passes,  or  becomes  too  serious 
to  face,  moving  the  camp  as  pasture  fails ; 
the  herds  being  driven  inside  the  circle 
on  alarm.  In  such  landscapes  as  I  have 
described,  an  enemy  can  scarce  approach 
without  giving  notice  enough,  and  the 
laager  will  sometimes  remain  "  out "  for 
months,  whilst  its  inmates  dare  not  go 
home,  nor  are  willing  to  fly. 

West  gave  his  message.  Upon  the  one 
hand  it  was  known  that  Bela  had  been 
summoned  to  join  the  king  in  person,  and 
dared  not  delay.  Some  of  the  more  reck- 
less boers  patrolling,  had  met  a  party  of 
scouts  laden  with  plunder,  and  had  killed 
several ;  otherwise,  Bela  would  have 
marched  past.     What  the  garrison  had  to 


fear  was  a  short  fierce  attack  in  tre- 
mendous numbers.  If  they  could  repulse 
it,  as  they  had  reasonably  good  hope  of 
doing,  Bela  could  not  dare  renew  the 
attempt,  whilst  his  merciless  sovereign 
waited  for  him.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
it  was  more  than  likely  that  the  Kaffirs 
would  overtake  them  on  the  march,  if  they 
broke  up  their  camp  and  tried  to  with- 
draw. In  a  running  fight,  such  assailants 
would  have  immense  advantage.  But  the 
boers  were  more  likely  to  get  help  the 
nearer  they  approached  the  Orange,  whilst 
by  remaining  in  laager  they  were  sure  of 
incurring  great  loss.  Much,  therefore, 
could  be  said  on  both  tides,  and  at  length 
the  question  was  referred  to  West.  lie 
strongly  advised  them  to  await  the  enemy 
in  their  fortification ;  adding  that,  when 
the  other  party  had  given  way,  he  would 
bring  help  from  Aliwal  as  fast  as  he  could 
ride.  But  this  proposal  caused  a  furious 
outcry  against  the  skellum  Engliinder,  as 
in  their  passion  the  boers  called  him 
frankly.  Was  he  going  to  desert  them  ? 
They  had  arms  for  him  and  his  Zulus  also. 
West  tried  for  an  instant  to  show  why  he 
disliked  fighting  even  Kaffirs  who  had 
acted  so  generously;  but  his  audience 
understood  no  such  feelings.  They  thought 
and  said  that  the  Basutos  had  behaved 
like  fools,  and  that  the  generosity  of  a 
Kaffir  binds  no  one.  These  arguments  had 
no  effect,  but  West  was  puzzled  to  reply 
when  the  boers  asked  him  how  he,  an 
officer  of  police,  could  be  influenced  by 
personal  considerations  when  two  score 
lives  were  at  stake  ?  So  he  gave  way, 
and  they  nominated  him  captain  of  the 
laager.  A  mounted  Hottentot  set  off  at 
once  with  a  letter  asking  aid. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  the 
next  forenoon,  all  hands  worked  to 
strengthen  their  defences.  The  camp  was 
not  pitched  in  a  spot  quite  satisfactory, 
for,  upon  one  side,  the  width  of  a  "  dam," 
or  pool,  alone  divided  it  from  the  hill-side, 
where  were  boulders  and  shrubs  high 
enough  to  shelter  a  crawling  enemy ;  but 
to  go  farther  off  would  have  been  to  risk 
the  water  supply ;  and  besides,  the  boers 
were  too  indolent  to  move.  At  noon  on 
the  day  following,  the  cattle  were  all 
fetched  up,  each  man  told  to  his  post,  and 
the  ammunition  divided.  Towards  three 
o'clock  a  little  cloud  of  dust  rase  up, 
miles  away  over  the  veldt.  Spreading  and 
thickening  it  drew  nearer,  nearer,  till 
blurred  figures  began  to  loom  through  it, 
and  little  stars  to  glitter.    At  a  half-mile's 
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distance  the  horizon  was  veiled  in  a  lurid 
fog,  which  curled  and  puffed  below,  and 
streamed  like  wisps  of  smoke  behind. 
Gradually  it  dropped,  settling  down.  First 
came  into  sight  the  uncouth  heads,  decked 
with  ostrich  plumes,  and  the  shoulders 
gleaming  with  red  paint  and  perspiration ; 
then  the  horses,  tossing  their  fronts  and 
pawing ;  then  five  hundred  black  horsemen 
in  a  line.  Their  chiefs  stood  in  the  midst 
consulting;  and,  presently,  a  number  of 
the  warriors  filed  off  to  the  right,  whilst  a 
smaller  body  went  to  the  left,  and  the  re- 
mainder sat  still.  The  enemy  meant  to 
attack  on  every  side  at  once. 

As  the  squadrons  moved  off  they  began 
to  chant  their  war-song.  A  negro  singing 
alone  makes  sport  for  gods  and  men,  but 
five  hundred  of  their  voices  raised  together 
create  such  martial  music  as  is  not  heard 
without  a  thrill.  But  the  boers  were  not  un- 
used to  it,  and  they  began  to  count  guns,  ob- 
serving with  relief  that  the  foe  had  no 
more  than  ninety,  all  sorts  included.  The 
Zulus  pointed  out  to  West  his  ex-corporal, 
riding  beside  a  chief  who  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  private  in  the  police.  The  corporal 
still  kept  his  own,  with  his  rifle.  At  a 
given  spot  half  the  larger  column  halted, 
the  remainder  still  riding  towards  the  hill. 
At  its  foot  they  dismounted,  leaving  their 
hobbled  horses  with  a  guard,  whilst  they 
clambered  over  the  rocks  to  complete  the 
surround.  When  that  was  finished  there 
was  a  pause.  *'  Why  do  not  the  others 
dismount?  "  muttered  West  to  his  Zulus, 
who  kept  by  him. 

"  The  Basuto  fools  mean  to  fight  this 
war  on  horseback,"  said  Ngundele ;  "so 
.  the  corporal  told  us." 

West  saw  that  if  in  the  open  field  this 
new  tactic  would  almost  ctrfainly  ensure 
defeat  for  the  Kaffirs,  it  might  have  an 
effect  in  this  case  on  which  the  enemy 
had  perhaps  not  reckoned.  There  is 
often  peril  as  great  within  a  laager 
as  without,  for  cattle  frightened  or 
wounded  dash  this  way  or  that  in  pon- 
derous masses,  seeking  escape.  This 
danger,  always  present,  is  vastly  increased 
in  an  attack  of  mounted  men.  Their 
swift  advance  enables  almost  all  to  throw 
a  dart  into  the  enclosure,  though  they  die 
in  the  act.  West  had  only  time  to  rnsh 
round,  ordering  every  man  to  creep  beneath 
the  waggons,  before  the  cavalry  charged. 
Many  fell  in  the  rush,  and  others  rolled 
over  them,  but  many  came  up  close  to 
the  waggons,  hurling  their  assegais  the 
while.     A  score  of  wounded  oxen  set  the 


rest  madly  galloping  and  rushing  at  every 
aperture.  The  chains  and  barricades 
held  firm,  but  so  tremendous  was  the 
impact  that  hnge  vehicles  rocked  again. 
Ngundele  was  too  slow  in  leaping  on 
a  waggon,  and  the  herd  tossed  him  yards 
away,  swept  over  him,  and  trampled 
his  body  into  shapeless  pulp.  But  the 
boers  could  spare  no  heed  for  the  row 
behind.  The  Kaffirs  were  on  them  hand 
to  hand,  thrusting  their  assegais  amongst 
the  wheels,  transfixing  any  limb  exposed. 
But  each  shot  told,  and  the  horses,  drop- 
ping as  it  were  in  line,  prevented  near 
approach.  Nor  could  foes  dismounted  use 
the  new  barrier  to  cover  their  assault. 
For  squadron  after  squadron  succeeded  in 
the  ringing  charge,  and  trampled  down 
the  footmen.  Assegais  rained  into  the 
camp,  redoubling  the  panic  of  the  oxen, 
whose  hoofs  made  thunder  on  the  ground. 
But  the  mad  attempt  to  storm  a  fortified 
position  with  cavalry  was  evidently 
doomed  to  fail,  and  its  issue  presaged 
the  result  of  other  actions  in  the  war  to 
follow. 

Upon  the  dam- side,  where  Kaffirs  fought 
with  common-sense  as  well  as  bravery,  they 
fared  not  so  ill.  They  crept  along,  and 
delivered  no  random  spear.  When  West 
snatched  an  opportunity  to  run  across  the 
circle  he  found  the  foe  firmly  posted  on 
the  dam's  farther  bank,  and  several  gaps 
in  his  own  line.  They  lay  close,  covered 
by  a  rock  or  bush,  but  from  time  to  time 
one  sprang  into  sight,  the  assegai  whistled 
from  his  hand,  a  dozen  boers  fired,  and 
the  savage  vanished.  If  all  the  Kaffirs 
had  attacked  in  this  manner,  the  fight 
would  have  been  terrible ;  but  their  new 
pride  of  horsemanship  ruined  the  Basutos. 
West  summoned  a  few  men  who  could  be 
spared  to  reinforce  the  detachment  on  this 
side ;  then  he  got  out  the  wounded  and  the 
dead,  lifting  the  former  into  a  waggon 
whose  strong  sides  were  most  likely  to 
resist  the  enemy's  darts ;  for  the  attack 
elsewhere  had  ceased  awhile,  though  the 
Kaffirs  showed  no  sign  of  withdrawing. 
They  stood  round  their  chiefs,  who  eagerly 
discussed  the  situation.  The  boers  also 
crept  from  amongst  their  waggon- wheels^, 
and  assembled  to  hold  council.  Few  men 
were  wounded,  and  none  killed,  whilst 
scores  of  the  enemy  dotted  the  space  all 
round.  But  they  felt  no  inclination  to 
triumph,  so  long  as  the  Kaffirs  kept  the 
field.  Light  began  to  fail,  and  in  a  night 
attack  numbers  will  tell.  It  was  likely  that 
the  supply  of  assegais  was  exhausted,  but, 
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in  the  dark,  other  weapons  would  be  nsed. 
West  moved  from  group  to  group,  listen- 
ing anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  these  men, 
almost  every  one  of  whom  had  his  story  of 
fight.  Knowing  well  the  character  which 
boers  gain  in  their  lonely,  silent,  inde- 
pendent life,  he  was  not  surprised  to  see 
that  they-meditated  escape.  They  knew, 
quite  as  well  as  he,  the  enormous  risk. 
They  knew  that  a  proportion  of  them 
would  surely  die,  and  that  the  waggons, 
the  uxen,  and  the  property  they  loved 
must  fall  to  the  enemy.  But  "every  man 
for  himself"  is  a  lesson  which  their  exist- 
ence daily  teaches,  and  one  which  no  con- 
sideration for  the  sufferings  of  others  can 
temper. 

West  spoke  to  the  men  with,  such 
warning  eloquence  as  he  could  command  ; 
reminded  them  that  Bela  dared  not  stay 
beyond  dawn,  and  appealed  to  their  pride. 
But  boers  are  little  moved  by  talk.  Then 
he  urged  the  danger  to  which  they  would 
expose  their  women ;  but  these,  resenting 
the  pity  of  an  Englander,  declared  that 
where  the  husband  went  the  frow  could 
follow.  Barely  a  dozen  backed  West  in 
his  resolve  to  hold  the  laager,  and  unless  all 
stood  all  must  go.  Words  ran  high,  and 
charges  of  cowardice  passed  freely.  The 
boer  language  is  singularly  frank,  and  if 
Englishmen  had  said  to  one  another  things 
as  rude,  bloodshed  would  have  followed. 
At  length  the  majority,  now  all  assembled, 
declined  further  argument,  and  withdrew, 
each  to  secure  his  valuables  and  his  horse. 
At  the  same  instant  the  council  of  feathered 
warriors  broke  up.  Their  movements  could 
scarcely  be  seen  through  the  mist  and  dew 
which  blurred  the  veldt.  West  appealed 
to  his  remaining  Zulu,  and  that  savage 
left  for  a  moment  his  comrade's  body, 
climbed  upon  a  waggon-pole,  and  looked 
long.  "  The  Basutos  are  tethering  their 
horses,"  he  said  coolly,  "and  they  are 
spreading  to  attack  us  all  round." 

"  Every  man  to  his  place  !  "  cried  West. 
"  The  Kaffirs  are  on  us  !  For  your  liyes, 
hurry !  " 

Those  near  had  heard  the  Zulu's  speech, 
and  the  commander's  loud  voice  overawed 
the  rest.  Each  man  sought  his  post, 
without  more  words,  lying  among  the 
waggon- wheels.  For  half  an  hour  the 
silence  was  broken  by  no  sound  except  a 
horse's  neigh,  the  snort  of  oxen  but  half 
reassured,  and  the  mutter  of  comrades 
watching  the  veldt.  Pitchy  darkness 
settled  over  the  plain,  and  even  Tonda 
could  not  see  a  movement.     Suddenly,  in 


the  deep  stillness,  a  shot  and  a  cry  ! — 
then  the  rattle  of  firearms,  the  threaten- 
ing chorus  of  the  war- song,  and  the  hurtle 
of  assegais  made  a  din  infernal.  By 
instinct  rather  than  by  sight.  West  knew 
that  the  enemy  were  concentrating  their 
attack  on  the  weakest  point  of  his  defence, 
an  opening  through  which  the  cattle  had 
been  driven.  He  ran  thither,  for  the 
herds  kept  quiet  as  yet,  standing  in  a  solid 
mass  farthest  from  the  point.  He  arrived 
too  late.  The  Basutos,  charging  in  a 
crowd,  had  speared  every  boer  at  his  post, 
and  had  stormed  the  barrier,  which,  they 
were  now  demolishing.  A  throng  of  naked 
warriors  pulled  at  the  ropes  and  chains 
and  planks,  howling  the  while,  and  throw- 
ing their'darts  at  random^  mad  with  the 
hope  of  carnage.  Whilst  he  fired  into 
the 'black,  dim  crowd,  a  spark  of  light 
gleamed  on  the  waggon-tilts  at  either 
side ;  the  bearers  dropped  before  his 
pistols,  but  others  caught  up  the  brand, 
blew  it,  and  the  canvas  flamed,  ran  swiftly 
up  the  tilt,  and  burst  in  a  pyramid  of  fire 
as  the  dry  hoops  caught.  At  that  signal 
the  enemy  ran  up  on  either  side,  black 
shadows  that  hurried  past,  all  yellicg  and 
quivering.  Many  of  the  boers,  seeing 
their  stronghold  forced,  slipped  out  into 
the  veldt ;  but  enemies  rose  in  their  path, 
and  they  dropped,  screaming. 

"  Start  the  cattle !  "  cried  Tonda,  run- 
ning back,  picking  up  fallen  assegais  as  he 
went.  West  caught  his  idea,  and  followed. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  camp  they  saw 
the  oxen,  wild  with  fright,  pressed 
together,  bellowing  and  steaming  and 
tossing  to  and  fro.  A  dozen  thrusts  of 
the  spear,  with  the  Zulu's  savage  cries, 
set  them  off  in  one  body,  a  solid  phalanx 
against  which  regiments  could  not  stand. 
In  their  thundering  course,  a  dozen  boers 
were  trampled  into  clay.  The  Kaffirs, 
wedged  in  at  the  gate,  yelled  with  terror, 
and  those  who  could  sprang  aside ;  but 
the  ponderous  mass  fell  upon  those  re- 
maining. They  went  down,  vanished,  slid 
out  of  sight,  leaving  naught  human  to 
testify  of  their  existence.  Betwixt  the 
burning  waggons  where  had  stood  three 
hundred  savages,  the  stream  of  cattle 
passed,  wet  hides  gleaming,  horns  tossed 
up,  black  tongues  lolling,  and  eyes  staring. 
Those  Kaffirs  who  had  saved  themselves 
ran  after,  pursued  by  bullets  and  whizzing 
assegais.  They  roared  as  they  ran,  until 
all  the  tumult  vanished  behind  the  pall 
of  night.  Cries  resounded  for  awhile ; 
then  ceased  in  the  distance. 
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The  boers  experienced  in  Kaffir  fights 
knew  that  the  peril  "was  oyer.  They 
songht  their  dead  by  the  dying  light  of 
the  waggons.  West  looked  for  his  Zulu, 
but  did  not  find  him.  Next  day  a  patrol 
reached  the  spot,  announcing  help,  and 
presently  came  Tonda,  with  bloodstained 
hands,  and  as  much  loot  as  he  could 
carry.  In  a  few  chance  words,  West 
learned  that  his  Zulu  had  satisfied  alike 
his  own  vengeance  and  the  manes  of  his 
comrade.  Bela  had  paid  for  robbing  a 
subject  of  King  Panda  of  his  arms — with 
what  awful  death  no  man  could  tell. 

After  this  affair,  the  Basuto  war  ran  its 
coui"se,  now  historic.  •  Sticking  to  their 
cavalry  tactics,  the  Kaffirs  were  beaten 
and  lost  half  their  territory  to  the  English, 
whilst  the  Free  State  seized  the  rest.  It 
is  said  they  are  moving  again,  in  alliance 
with  the  Gaikas  and  the  Tambookies,  but 
as  a  nation  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

"NO  MORE   SEA." 
Aye,  artists  come  to  paint  it ;  and  writers,  to  put  in 

a  book, 
How  grand  in  storm,  and  fair  in  calm,  tlie  old  North 

Sea  can  look. 

I've  wondered  to  hear  them  talking,  how  to  mimic 

in  music  or  song, 
The  voice  that  thrills  the  brooding    air  with    its 

thunder  low  and  long ; 

Since  never  aught  but  itself,  I  wot,  could  sound  like 

its  angry  roar. 
When  its  breakers  rise  to  the  east  winds'  call,  to 

crash  on  the  rocky  shore. 

But  rough  or  smooth,  in  shade  or  shine,  the  face  of 

the  mighty  main 
Can  speak  of  little  else  to  me,  but  memory,  fear,  or 

pain. 

Father  and  husband,  and  bold  bright  boy,  it  has 

taken  them  one  by  one  : 
I  shall  lie  alone  in  the  churchyard  there,  when  my 

weary  days  are  done. 

God  never  sent  me  a  maiden  bairn,  to  stay  by  me  to 

the  last, 
So  I  sit  by  the  restless  tides  alone,  by  the  grave  of  all 

my  past ; 

By  the  waves  so    strong  and  pitiless,  that    have 

drowned  life's  joy  for  me. 
And  think  of  "the  land  where  all  shall  meet,  the 

land  where  is  no  more  sea." 

Yet  I  cannot  rest  in  meadow  or  fell,  or  the  quiet 

inland  lanes, 
Where  the  great  trees  spread  theii-  rustling  arms 

over  the  smiling  plains. 

I  can't  draw  breath  in  the  country,  all  shadowed, 

and  green,  and  dumb. 
The  want  of  the  sea  is  at  my  heart,  I  hear  it  calling 

"  Come." 

I  barken,  and  rise,  and  follow;  perhaps,  my  men 

down  there, 
Where  the  bright  shells  gleam,  and  the  fishes  dart 

'mid  seaweeds'  tangles  fair. 

Will  find  me  best,  if  still  on  earth,  when  the  Angel's 

trump  is  blown, 
On  the  sand  reach,  or  the  tall  cliff  side,  ere  we  pass 

to  the  great  White  Throne. 


So  summer  and  winter,  all  alone,  by  the  breaker's 

lip  I  wait. 
Till  I  see  the  red  light  flush  the  clouds,  as  He  opens 

the  golden  gate ; 

And  though  at  the  sound  of  the  rising  waves,  I  oft- 
times  tremble  and  weep, 

When  the  air  is  void  of  their  glorious  voice,  I  can 
neither  rest  nor  sleep  ! 

And  strangest  of  all  the  promises,  writ  in  the  Book, 
to  me, 

Is  how  on  the  shores  of  Paradise,  "  there  shall  be  no 
more  sea." 


A  WALK  BELOW  BRIDGE. 

Wrote  Mr.  James  Boswell,  on  Satur- 
day, April  the  12th,  1783,  after  he  and 
Wyndham  had  been  paying  a  chatting 
visit  to  Johnson  :  "  He,  in  particular,  re- 
commended us  to  explore  Wapping." 

In  particular,  it  was  excellent  recom- 
mendation. Boswell  and  Wyndham  caught 
at  it  too,  resolving  that  the  exploring 
should  be  done ;  in  spite  of  which,  nine 
years  and  over  went  by  before  there  came 
the  time  and  the  opportunity.  It  was 
October  of  the  year  1792  before  the  acting 
on  the  counsel  took  place,  and  then — 
"  whether  from  that  uniformity  which  has, 
in  modern  times,  in  a  great  degree,  spread 
through  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  or 
from  our  want  of  sufficient  exertion,  we 
were  disappointed." 

It  was  not  so  very  extraordinary. 
Wapping  interest,  like  all  other  places' 
interest,  depends  entirely  on  the  men 
who  arrange  to  be  interested.  "Atten- 
tion to  what  you  will  see  and  hear,"  says 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  Letter  One 
Hundred  and  seventy-five,  "  together  with 
proper  enquiries,  and  a  little  care  and 
method  in  taking  notes  of  what  is  most 
material,  will  procure  you  much  useful 
knowledge ; "  and  Messrs.  Boswell  and 
Wyndham  might  have  taken  a  per- 
sonal and  salutary  lesson  from  the  advice. 
Some  further  lesson  could  have  been  re- 
ceived also,  by  the  explorers,  in  addition. 
"  Many  people  are  so  light,  so  dissipated, 
and  so  incurious,"  says  his  lordship  in  con- 
tinuance, *'  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear  ; 
that  is,  they  hear  in  so  superficial  and  inat- 
tentive a  manner,  that  they  might  as  well 
not  see  nor  hear  at  all ;  "  and  therein  is  the 
point,  put  very  potently,  again. 

Let  us  take  down  some  evidence  concern- 
ing this  piece  of  waterside  in  respect  of 
Jack  Cade,  as  another  "  explorer,"  who  2V(is 
attentive,  put  it.  Exclaims  Shakespeare's 
breathless  messenger  to  the  king  and 
queen  :  "  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London 
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Bridge  !  "  "  The  citizens  fly  and  forsake 
their  houses  !  "  cries  Jack  Cade  himself 
in  verification.  "  Up  Fish  Street !  Down 
St.  Magnus  Corner !  Kill  and  knock 
down  !  Throw  them  into  Thames  !  "  And 
so  it  goes  on,  and  so  it  drives  the  explorer 
on,  full  of  it.  Every  inch  of  ground  brings 
rich  reward  for  attention  ;  every  gleam  of 
water  deserves  careful  noting.  Much  of  it 
is  because  it  is  possible  there,  as  Shake- 
speare says  again,  to 

Stand  upon  tlie  rivage,  and  behold 

A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing  ; 

to  see 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  shipboys  climbing  ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused  :  behold  the  threaden  sails 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 

Much  of  it  is,  also,  because  it  is  possible, 
whilst  beholding  this,  to  think  of  the 
streets  paved  with  the  "  ruthless  flint  that 
doth  cut  my  tender  feet,"  as  Nell,  old 
Humphrey's  duchess,  walked  upon  them, 
and  complained  of  them,  in  her  cruel 
penance ;  and  because  every  inch  of  ground 
brings  in  Messrs.  Wyndham  and  Boswell 
guilty  of  their  self-suggested  misdemeanour 
— want  of  suflS.cientexertion ;  bringing  them 
in,  too,  standing  illustrations  of  the  moral 
tale,  almost  contemporary  with  them,  Eyes 
and  no  Eyes. 

Remaining,  moreover,  not  altogether  on 
the  Wapping  shore,  but  getting  upon  the 
water,  by  bridge,  by  ferry,  and  stopping 
upon  it,  or  crossing  to  the  other  side, 
there  is  much  of  stir  and  strong  sug- 
gestion everywhere.  Taking  the  river 
itself,  threaded  hither  and  thither  by  a  maze 
of  traffic,  there  was  a  time  once  when  all 
persons  were  prohibited  from  using,  em- 
ploying, or  travelling  upon  it,  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  with  any  boat,  wherry,  lighter,  or 
barge  whatever ;  when  it  was  to  be  placid 
and  silent,  consequently,  on  Sundays  ; 
when  nobody  was  to  ply  there,  row  there, 
paddle  there,  sail  there.  It  was  Charles  the 
Second's  enactment,  and  it  was  a  law  that 
lasted  for  a  long  century  and  a  half.  And 
it  went  on,  a  compulsorily-kept  custom, 
down  to  as  late  as  fifty  years  ago,  1827. 
During  the  centuries  before  the  passing  of 
this  statute — during  the  centuries,  that  is, 
when  Sunday  boating  had  been  permitted 
— there  had  been  peculiar  value  attached 
to  the  money  the  Sunday  boatmen  earned. 
It  was  a  value,  however,  that  had  come, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  looked  at  with 
some  doubt  and  laxity  by  some  bold  and 
unsuperstitious  souls ;  to  hinder  which 
desecration  it  had  been  thought  imperative 


to  pass  a  law,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  ordering  that  if  any 
Sunday  ferryman  neglected  to  pay  in  his 
Sunday  ferry- money  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Waterman's  Company  on  the  next  day, 
Monday,  lie  should  forfeit  forty  shillings ; 
and,  that  it  was  the  absolute  pieces  of  Qoin 
the  ferrymen  received  that  they  were 
intended  by  this  law  to  hand  over,  is  clearly 
evident  from  the  further  enactment  that, 
if  any  ruler  of  the  said  Company  should 
mix  the  Sunday  ferry-money  with  the 
other  cash,  he  should  forfeit  as  large  a 
sum  as  five  pounds.  In  this  same  statute 
of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  too,  there  were  stringent  laws  about 
the  watermen  "reviling"  these  rulers  of 
their  Company,  the  auditor,  or  assistant. 
If  they  would  revile— to  revile  meaning  to 
reproach,  to  taunt,  to  rail  at — they  were 
to  forfeit  half-a-sovereign ;  if  they  would 
revile  one  another,  or  a  passenger,  the  fine 
was  two  shillings ;  cursing  and  swearing 
was  an  altogether  distinguishable  and 
separable  offence,  the  penalty  for  which 
was  two  shillings  also.  A  master-water- 
man or  a  mistress- waterman — there  were 
such  oddities — allowing  an  apprentice  to 
take  charge  of  a  boat  before  he  had  been 
two  years  bound,  was  to  forfeit  ten 
shillings.  Either  of  them  keeping  a  boy 
on  trial  for  more  than  forty  days  was  to 
forfeit  a  pound  for  every  week  he  was 
kept  after.  Anyone  towing  a  boat,  when 
carrying  a  passenger,  was  fined  half-a- 
crown.  Anyone  plying  westward,  and 
carryingmore  than  ten  passengers,  was  fined 
half-a-crown.  Anyone  loosening  another's 
lighter  from  its  proper  fast  was  fined 
five  shillings.  Anyone,  being  a  lighterman, 
who  should  go  partner  with  a  foreigner, 
forfeited  for  each  lighter  he  owned,  and 
for  each  day  of  the  foreign  partnership, 
ten  shillings.  If  a  ruler,  auditor,  clerk, 
assistant,  or  beadle,  kept  a  victualling- 
house  he  was  fined  ten  shillings  a  week — 
a  neat  little  addition  of  twenty- six  pounds 
per  year  rent,  that  might,  in  some  vic- 
tualling matters,  be  quite  worth  paying. 
And,  to  ensure  these  regulations  being 
well  impressed  on  the  watermen  and  others 
whom  they  concerned,  if  the  rulers  omitted 
to  read  them  all  over  to  them  twice  a  year, 
viz.  on  the  first  of  March  and  the  first  of 
September,  these  said  rulers  were  to  pay 
the  large  forfeit  of  six  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence. 

Of  course  these  rules  were  not  all,  or 
nearly  all.  There  was  one  amongst  the 
host — and  they  entered  into  the  minutest 
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particulars — for  the  especial  behoof  of  the 
barges  of  the  nobility.  These  were  not 
to  be  "  hindered  "  at  the  landings.  "  Make 
way  !  make  way  ! "  would  have  been  the 
cry,  when  satin  doublets  and  Genoa  velvets 
were  to  be  seen  approaching  the  river-steps; 
and  if  a  waterman  refused  this  civility 
of  making  way,  there  was  his  forfeit,  half-a- 
crown.  Another  rule  enacted  that  the 
watermen  might  elect  eight  of  themselves 
to  act  as  overseers  over  the  others ;  enacted, 
also,  that,  if  a  waterman  made  an  over- 
charge, he  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months  and  pay  two  pounds.  Henry  the 
Third  gave  his  consideration  to  the  water- 
gates,  or  wharfs.  He  took  Dowgate, 
and  he  granted  that,  if  ships  rested  there, 
they  were  to  pay  customs  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  rede  at  Queenhithe.  Not 
forgetting  Queenhithe  either  in  this  charter 
for  Dowgate,  Henry  the  Third  compelled 
all  tbe  ships  of  all  the  Cinque  Ports  to 
land  their  com  there,  to  the  positive 
prohibition  of  any  other  riding- place. 
Wines  were  to  be  landed  at  The  Three 
Cranes.  At  the  same  period,  the  date 
being  1236,  some  French  merchants  from 
Amiens,  hitherto  forbidden  to  land  any 
goods  at  all  at  London,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  foreigners,  were 
allowed  to  purchase  the  right  of  landing 
timber,  and  housing  it,  on  a  Thames  "  kay." 
They  agreed  to  give  fifty  marks  a  year  for 
this  privilege,  with  a  fine,  or  premium,  of 
a  hundred  pounds  down.  And  it  was 
worth  every  groat  of  the  money  to  them, 
since,  till  thej  had  completed  their  bargain, 
they  had  been  obliged,  like  all  other  foreign 
merchantmen,  to  sell  their  merchandise  on 
board  their  ships.  The  legislation  of 
Edward  the  First  extended  his  care  to  the 
river  fish.  By  his  ordering,  the  lamprey 
caught  by  the  Thames  fishermen  were  to  be 
sold  for  fourpence  apiece ;  eels  were  to  be 
twopence  a  "  strike,"  i.e.  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred,  another  quantity  of  eels,  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  being  called  a  "bind." 
If  oysters  were  unshipped  in  London,  and 
they  were  the  best  fresh  sort,  they  were 
to  fetch  only  half  a  groat  (twopence)  for 
a  whole  gallon.  In  reference  to  which  it 
may  just  be  set  down  that  the  fish  men- 
tioned by  Pennant  as  being  caught  at 
London  Bridge  only  a  century  ago  are 
eels,  quite  commonly ;  roach,  dace,  bleak 
in  great  plenty ;  small  flounders  as  far 
up  as  Fulham  ;  "  porpesses  "  in  numbers, 
"  affording  an  eager  diversion  to  the  water- 
men;" whilst,  though  the  barbel  would 
only  keep  itself  up,  delicately,  somewhere 


about  Chelsea,  scared  by  the  traffic  about 
the  bridge,  a  species  of  whale,  allied  to 
the  dolphin,  and  twenty-one  feet  long, 
had  pierced  all  this  traffic  in  1783,  had 
swum  cleverly  under  one  of  the  bridge- 
arches,  and  had  been  killed  in  the  silvery 
waters  leading  to  Vauxhall  and  Battersea. 
Then  the  rates  of  the  boats  rowing 
about  in  company  with  all  this  "  porpess  " 
diversion  and  eel-potting,  for  all  that  they 
were  settled  by  Philip  and  Mary  under 
such  heavy  penalty,  were  reconsidei'ed  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  were 
subject,  in  the  course  of  several  reigns,  to 
many  changes.  Taking  the  year  1708, 
Queen  Anne  occupying  the  throne,  and 
Harley,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Pope,  as 
well  as  the  Marlboroughs  and  the  Spec- 
tators, in  nobilities'  barges  and  other 
craft,  descending  to  the  Thames  and  using 
it ;  some  of  the  charges  they  would  have 
had  to  have  paid  shall  be  set  down.  Here 
is  one.  If  they  went  from  London  (that 
meaning  London  Bridge),  all  the  way  to 
Deptford,  their  fare  would  have  been  '*  in 
oars,  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  with  com- 
pany, threepence  " — the  same  distance  in 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  viz.  in  1827, 
being  increased  by  law  to  four  shillings 
oars,  and  two  shillings  a  sculler.  Here  is 
another :  If  they  went  from  London  only 
to  Liraehouse,  they  would  have  been 
charged  "a  whole  fare  in  oars  one  shilling, 
a  sculler  sixpence ; "  fares  which  were 
trebled  in  1827.  If  they  wont  from 
London  to  New  Crane  Wharf,  to  Shad- 
well  Dock,  to  Bell  Wharf,  to  Ratcliff  Cross 
(at  each  of  which  places  they  would  have 
found  "commodious  "  stairs),  the  fare  was 
the  same  as  if  they  had  taken  the  farther 
point  of  Limehouse.  If  they  went  the 
other  way,  up  into  the  country,  and  landed 
at  any  of  the  stairs  between  London  Bridge 
and  Westminster — and  there  were  plenty  of 
them  ;  they  stand,  in  a  "  plan  "  of  London 
issued  in  1563,  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  Styll 
Yarde,  Three  Cranes,  Queenhyvc,  Broken 
Wharf,  Tryge  Lane,  Bass  Ally,  Baynard's 
Castle,  Black  Fryers,  Bridewel ; "  they 
stood  later,  in  addition.  Goat  Stairs,  Falcon 
Stairs,  Paris  Garden,  White  Friars,  Old 
Bargehouse,  Temple,  Essex,  Arundel, 
Surrey,  Salisbury,  Whitehall,  with  deer 
browsing  in  the  "cut"  of  Old  Whitehall 
preserved  by  Pennant — the  fare  was  in 
oars  sixpence  to  any  one,  a  sculler  three- 
pence. If  they  went  from  London  to 
Brentford,  Isleworth,  or  Richmond,  along 
the  plashy  margins  of  Chelsea  Reach,  by 
the   Fulham  Town  Meadows,  and  up  by 
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Crab  Tree  Point  and  otlier  bends  and 
stopping-places,  known  to  modern  boat- 
raciug  London,  the  fare  for  the  whole  of  the 
distance  was,  in  oars  three  shillings  and 
sixpence,  with  a  modest  charge  for  company 
of  sixpence  more.  Extending  this  long  pull, 
too,  to  the  farthest  up-country  limit  to 
which  the  watermen's  jurisdiction  goes,  to 
Windsor,  it  was  all  to  be  pulled,  or 
paddled,  and  struggled  through  for  the 
sum  of  fourteen  shillings,  with  a  couple  of 
shillings  extra  for  extra  company.  No 
picture  of  old  Thames  being .  complete 
without  the  emblematic  tilt-boat,  making 
its  slow  and  easy  voyages  from  the  sea- 
ward limit  of  the  watermen's  jurisdic- 
tion, Yantlet  Creek  at  Gravesend,  up  to 
the  various  wharves  all  along  by  London 
Bridge  as  far  as  Westminster,  there  must 
be  a  short  hint  here  as  to  the  charges  such 
a  boat  was  allowed.  A  passenger  went 
the  whole  distance  for  sixpence ;  if  he  had 
an  ordinary  chest  or  trunk  with  him,  it 
was  sixpence  more ;  if  he  and  a  whole 
party,  having  an  accumulation  of  baggage 
or  a  few  cottages-full  of  furniture  for 
moving,  thought  well  to  club  together  and 
hire  the  whole  boat,  making  a  lengthy  day 
of  it,  and  perhaps  a  night  as  well,  the  charge 
permitted  was  only  a  sovereign  and  half-a- 
crown.  It  was  for  carrying  goods,  however, 
that  the  tilt-boat  was  most  in  employ. 
Kentish  butter,  Kentish  cheeses,  Kentish 
ale,  Kentish  salt,  Kentish  corn,  and  many 
other  matters,  were  carried  down  to  Yantlet 
Creek  for  shipping  in  constant  abund- 
ance. If  such  a  commodity  were  in  a 
firkin,  the  tilt-boat's  charge  for  it  was 
twopence,  if  in  a  half- firkin  a  penny,  if  in 
a  hogshead  two  shillings,  if  in  a  sack  six- 
pence, if  "heaved"  on  board  without 
covering  (as  iron  might  be),  fourpence  for 
every  hundredweight  of  it.  A  tilt-boat 
was  only  a  water-waggon,  in  fact,  plodding 
along  the  Thames's  surface  as  a  wheeled 
waggon  would  have  plodded  along  the  lanes 
and  roads.  The  "tilt"  was  the  awning 
stretched  over  the  rounded  ribs  of  the 
boat-top,  to  keep  the  passengers  and  the 
finer  baggage  dry ;  the  tilt  of  the  waggon 
was  for  the  same  purpose  exactly.  But 
water  conveyance  was  the  winner  in  cheap- 
ness in  the  tilt-boat's  time,  and,  for  all  that 
Kent  wheat  and  other  grain,  when  landed 
at  Queenhithe — as  Henry  the  Third  said  it 
must  be — or  when  landed,  later,  at  any 
other  hithe,  had  to  pay  the  proper  dues 
for  landing,  it  was  much  to  the  advantage' 
of  London  trade  to  have  land  journeying 
as  short  as  possible,  and  to  have  goods 


brought  down  for  shipment  to  the  lighters 
or  the  tilt-boats  waiting  at  the  water- 
side. 

There  is  a  captivating  little  picture,  by 
Steele,  of  this  London  boat- traffic — half- 
cargo,  half -passenger.  "  1  lay  one  night 
last  week  at  Richmond,"  he  says,  writing 
on  August  the  11th,  1712 ;  "I  rose  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  took  boat  for  London." 
The  little  jaunt  cost  him  three-and-six- 
pence.  That  is  known  from  what  has 
been  shown  before.  It  is  not  foreign  to 
the  colours  of  this  sketch  either  to  read — 
in  further  •  confutation  of  Boswell  and 
Wyndham — that "  the  Thames  itself,  loaded 
with  the  product  of  each  shore,  added 
very  much  to  the  landscape."  What  is 
new  and  appropriate  matter  is  that "  when 
we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we  soon  fell  in 
with  a  fleet  of  gardeners,  bound  for  the 
several  market-ports  of  London ; "  that 
*'  we  put  in  at  Nine  Elms,  and  took  in 
melons,  consigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe,  of  that 
place,  to  Sarah  Sewell  and  Company,  at 
their  stall  in  Covent  Garden;"  that  "we 
landed  at  Strand  Bridge  at  six  of  the 
clock " — so  the  boating  was  effected  in 
two  hours,  spite  of  the  stoppages — "  with 
ten  sail  of  apricot-boats."  That  shows 
the  busy  roadway  the  Thames  was  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  London  with  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

Then  there  is  another  captivating  pic- 
ture, of  passengers — as  companion.  It 
was  painted  half  a  century  later,  in  1763, 
and  it  begins :  "  On  Saturday,  July  30, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  took  a  sculler  at  the 
Temple  Stairs,  and  set  out  for  Greenwich. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  rowed  by  a  boy, 
who  pleased  Johnson  so  much  he  had  a 
double  fare  given  to  him."  (By  law  this 
was  threepence.)  Johnson  had  said  : 
"  My  lad,  what  would  you  give  to  know 
about  the  Argonauts  ?  "  and  the  boy  had 
said  :  "  Sir,  I  would  give  what  I  have ;  " 
but  the  friends  had  had  to  leave  the  lad  at 
the  Old  Swan  Stairs — without  the  relation 
of  the  fine  old  Gx-eek  tale,  no  doubt — the 
river  regulations  only  allowing  him  a 
certain  tether.  And  then  they  walked 
the  short  distance  of  the  waterside  to 
Billicgsgate,  "  where  we  took  oars,  and 
moved  smoothly  along  the  silver  Thames." 
As  they  went  they  were  "  entertained  with 
the  beautiful  country  on  each  side  of  the 
river."  And  there  is  the  feature  to  which 
it  is  proper  to  draw  attention.  It  would 
be  charming  to  linger  over  the  moment 
when  the  friends  set  foot  at  Greenwich, 
and  when  Boswell  pulled  Johnson's  poem 
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of  London  out   of   his   pocket,  and   read 
"  aloud  with  enthusiasm  :  " 

On  Thames's  banks  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  npon  the  silver  flood : 
Pleased  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza  birth, 
We  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth. 

It  would  be  charming,  also,  to  linger 
over  the  moment  when  the  friends  were 
sailing  up  the  river  to  return,  and  when  the 
night  air  was  blowing  so  cold  that  it  made 
Boswell  shiver,  and  made  Johnson  scold, 
and  cry :  "  Why  do  you  shiver  ?  "  as  if 
Boswell's  action  "had  been  a  paltry 
effeminacy."  But  the  "  beautiful  country 
on  each  side  of  the  river,"  between  Bil- 
lingsgate and  Greenwich,  is  the  point  for 
examination,  and  it  must  be  kept  to. 
"Where  is  the  scalier-lad  who  must  stop 
short  of  it  at  Old  Swan  Stairs  now  ? 
Where  are  the  oarsmen  who  can  success- 
fully row  by  it,  "entertaining"  robust 
philosophers  and  effeminate  biographers  ? 
Who  can  think  of  the  silver  flood,  or  the 
diverting  porpesses,  or  the  Amiens  mer- 
chants lowering  their  Picardy  timber,  or 
of  the  strike  of  eels  for  twopence,  or  of 
the  Cinque  Port  grain- dealers  steering  for 
Queenhithe,  or  of  any  other  of  the  small 
gleaning  of  matters  collected  together  in 
this  sketch,  and  think,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  the  same  Thames  which  we  see 
from  boat  and  bridge  to-day,  the  same 
channel,  the  same  shore  ? 

Begin  at  the  Surrey  side,  keeping  on 
the  low  flat  shore,  treading  from  the  very 
shadowof  the overhangingbridge,  and  going 
on,  and  on,  Kent-ways — the  water  ever 
lapping  and  moving  a  few  paces  off,  visible, 
now  by  a  glance,  now  by  a  broader  stretch, 
from  the  open  mouthpiece  of  a  quiet  wharf 
— and  what  is  there  ?  That  mighty  not- 
work  of  higher  London  traffic  ;  that  giant 
puzzle  of  intersecting  road  and  steam- work, 
lifted  on  huge  columns  that  join  street  to 
street  with  breadth,  and  solidity,  and 
sturdiness — the  very  hint,  as  it  were,  of 
how  Titans  would  rear  a  double- galleried 
city — and  then,  there  is  no  more  of  this ; 
the  noise  of  it,  and  the  bewilderment  and 
awe  of  it,  are  left  behind,  and  there  is 
entrance  on  a  quieter,  a  statelier,  a  more  re- 
served and  reposeful  scene.  It  is  the  region 
of  lofty  and  costly  warehouses ;  it  is  the 
region  of  those  vast  storing-palaces,  founded 
low  down  beneath  the  roadway,  lifting  high 
up  towards  the  sky;  rising  storey,  and 
storey,  and  storey  again ;  flat,  shaved, 
sightly — though  with  no  beauty,  and  no 
thought  of  giving  place  to  it — a  marvel  of 
strength  of  construction ;  a  triumph  of  the 


comprehension  of  requirements,  and  of  the 
use,  to  meet  them,  of  the  science  of  orga- 
nisation or  adaptability. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  double  row 
of  these ;    with    light   iron   bridges,   very 
high   up,  thrown   here  and  there  across 
joining    them ;    and    everything  is   still, 
sober,  with  seldom  a  footfall  anywhere, 
with  no  sign  of  home-life.      Passing  on 
still,  there   may  be,    perhaps,  a  waggon 
drawn    up   in    some   convenient   corner ; 
there  may  be   a  quartet  of  docile  horses 
yoked  to  it,  with  a  slowly  swaying  sack 
being  softly  slid  into  it,  and  then  there 
comes    a   hint   of   imports    and    exports, 
a  little  farther  along.     The  narrow  road — 
Peacock  Alley,  to  give  it  individuality — is 
made  narrower  by  upright  files  of  casks 
filled    with    Newfoundland    oil.      Casks 
in  the  groups  next  to  these   hold   beer ; 
next  still,  salt,  with  great   masses  of   it 
strewn  here    and   there   as  samples,  and 
for  testing.  Then  an  open  doorway,  lighted 
through  with  a  flash  of  light  that  is  the 
river,  reveals  some  fairy  stacking,  it  might 
be,  of  walls  of  white  tight  sacks  of  flour, 
double  walls  of  them,  leaving  walking- way 
between  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  on  ; 
and  wall- way  again,  up  a  great  sack-build- 
ing or  flour-town.     A  neighbouring  open 
doorway,    free   for   anyone's   entrance   or 
occupation — abandoned  apparently,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time — leads  on  to  a  low  wide 
wharf,   dark- stained  with  wear,  and  weed, 
and  water,  and  windy  weather.      It  dis- 
closes a   curious   little   bit    of    waterside 
life   and  preparation.      As   it  is   literally 
a  wharf,  with  no  rail  or  coping  to  keep 
owners  or  trespassers  from  toppling  sheer 
over  into  the  river,  there  are  ropes  hang- 
ing  up,   and   life-belts,  and  drags.     The 
buffer-bags  (fenders),  to  put  between  boat 
and   boat  are  here  too ;  and  cranes ;  and 
short  lorries  on  wheels,  for  moving  sacks  ; 
and  coils  of  rusty  chains ;  and  funny  little 
box-oflices,   at    odd    places,    as   weather- 
begrimed  as  the  rest ;  and  ladders ;  and 
great  blocks  of  sea-borne  looking  cases; 
and  blackboards  fastened  against  the  wall, 
bearing  hieroglyphic  chalk  characters,  that 
might   be   music   staves   stood   sideways, 
with   bar-marks   upside    down.     Another 
wharf,  a  few  buildings  on  again,  is  heaped 
high  up  with  hard  dry  skins  ;  is  scattered 
about  with  hard  dry  horns ;  has  a  nest  of 
hard   dry  sheepfolds   for    ready  penning 
in   a   handy    nook ;    is   ornamented   with 
printed   posters   telling  of   conditions   of 
sale ;  is  surrounded  on  its  three  land-sides 
by  a  timber  gallery,  is   brightened   and 
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beautified  by  a  broad  fall  view  of  the 
facing  Tower — "  my  doleful  prison  tbis 
sixth  of  May,"  as  Anne  Boleyn  wrote  in 
1636,  shuddering  under  "  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me."  Going  farther 
again,  there  are  wharves,  or  oflSces,  or  store- 
houses, with  their  doors  shut,  with  rigid 
notices  affixed :  "No  Admittance;"  "No 
Smoking;  No  Lucifer  Matches  ;  "  there  are 
parish  stairs  crushed  between  lofty  build- 
ings, a  mere  slit  of  ingress  and  egress, 
and  guarded,  therefore,  jealously,  with  a 
printed  board  setting  the  space  out  to 
be  parish  property,  and  that  it  is,  by 
law,  to  measure  so  many  feet  and  so  many 
inches,  absolutely.  There  are  open  yard- 
gates  again,  open  for  invitation,  with  the 
further  invitation  in  the  words  chalked 
up  :  "  On  show,  dry  brined  and  dry  salted 
hides,  buffalo  hides  ;  "  or  perhaps  :  "  China 
hides,  kangaroo  skins,  bark."  There  is 
another  set  of  parish  stairs  :  "A  boat  is 
here  all  night,"  it  says,  in  chalk  capitals  on 
the  flat  pavement ;  there  is  a  peep  of  ordi- 
nary poor  life  in  a  few  streets  of  cheap 
shops  and  lodgings,  that  push  themselves 
straight  down  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
merchandise  and  the  shipping,  with  a  short 
stoned  court  among  them,  and  boys  in  it 
practising  the  Arab  trick  of  wheeling  on 
head  and  hand.  Then  there  is  a  recurrence 
to  the  seclusion,  and  the  stateliness,  and 
solidity  again  ;  with  the  warehouses  almost 
overtopping ;  with  the  air  scented  with 
malt,  with  skins,  with  other  smells  that 
are  evidence  of  what  is  going  on  ;  with  the 
silence  broken,  too,  by  an  occasional  clatter 
and  deep  "  Whoa,  back  !  " — by  the  sound  of 
nailing-up  casks,  or  beating  the  hoops  of 
them,  with  the  thought  suddenly  that  the 
whole  range  of  everything  is  coming  bodily 
down,  because  a  mighty  cr — r — r — r — rrr  is 
madly  coming,  that  proves  to  be  only  an 
empty  lorry  being  harrowed  across  the 
loud  and  oblong  stones. 

It  is  a  wonder,  this  river-district,  as  it 
trends  out  and  out  of  Surrey,  and  ap- 
proaches Kent.  There  are  low  little  bulging 
timber-houses  to  be  soon  seen ;  boatside 
dwelling-places  for  boatside  men,  wherein 
they  can  still  exercise  tarring  and  "  shiver- 
ing," and  belaying,  and  some  rat-catching, 
surely,  and  be  quite  at  home.  In  one  of 
these  there  is  a  small  home-manufacture 
of  bundles  of  firewood  going  on,  visible  to 
anyone  who  may  look  through  the  knee- 
high  panes.  In  others  that  are  a  little 
better  off,  there  are  the  geraniums,  and  the 
musks,  and  flowering  fuchsias  pressed  flat 
against  the  glass,  and  backed  by  knitted 


window-curtains,  that  are  the  stock  parlour 
decorations  of  English  cottage  homes.  In 
others  again,  there  are  the  glass-shaded 
bouquets  of  shell-flowers,  the  models  of 
Chinese  pagodas,  three  or  four  alike,  in 
three  or  four  cottages  within  a  stone's 
throw,  brought  by  some  sailor  Jacks  from 
their  voyages,  and  brought  to  match,  so  as 
not  to  be  outdone.  Ending  them  up,  there 
is  a  wooden  hostelry.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  queer,  quaint,  delightful;  just  as 
it  might  have  been  when  it  had  its  naming, 
the  time  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  came. 
Leaving  these  behind,  there  are  other  parish 
stairs;  wide  these,  with  some  grit  and  gravel, 
with  some  pleasant  pour  of  sunlight,  with 
sailors  landing  and  sailors  going  away  in 
boats,  with  a  little  sailor's  daughter  aping 
Mrs,  Partington,  and  trying  to  sweep  the 
tide  away  with  a  rose-pink  buy-a-broom. 
There  a  handbill,  offering  a  pound  reward 
for  the  body  of  a  poor  drowned  bargeman 
in  pilot-jacket  and  guernsey,  lost  by  fall- 
ing overboard  in  Hanover  Hole.  There  is 
a  less  grisly  notice,  that  twelve  well-built 
river  craft  of  various  tonnage  are  for  sale  : 
that  the  Arthur  may  be  bought,  a  decked 
tug  of  fifteen  tons;  that  the  Jennie,  an 
open  barge,  is  disposable ;  and  also  the 
Fanny,  only  half-decked.  There  is  a  third 
notice,  pleasanter  still,  about  a  boat-race 
to  be  rowed  from  Mill  Lane  Stairs  for 
coat  silver  badge  and  freedom,  and  a 
money  prize.  Suggestive  again,  there 
is  a  proper  place  assigned  to  a  hanging 
cluster  of  the  Humane  Society's  drags  ; 
and,  still  with  plenty  of  suggestiveness, 
there  are  shops  for  the  sale  of  ship's 
bread,  ship's  furniture,  sail-cloth,  sacks, 
tarpaulins  (which  may  be  hired,  even, 
if  that  suits  pockets  and  profits  better), 
masts,  oars,  blocks,  pumps ;  there  are 
forges  where  crane- work  and  ships'  smith- 
ing are  done  in  all  their  branches ;  where 
anchors  may  be  forged  at  first,  or  may  be 
beaten  back  into  proper  shapeliness,  if  too 
rough  hauling  or  grappling  has  struck 
them  lame.  Taking  other  sights  and 
sounds,  too,  just  as  they  strike  the  eye 
and  ear,  or  seem  best  worthy  of  recollec- 
tion, there  is  the  sudden  pre-eminence  and 
predominance  of  a  vast,  and  very  vast  mill 
for  the  grinding,  or  husking,  or  other- 
wise rendering  salutary  or  saleable,  fresh- 
imported  rice.  There  is,  in  a  shy  and 
hoary  stable- yard,  an  old  decorated  leaden 
water-chest,  or  cistern,  dated  1715,  with 
Father  Neptune  chiselled  on  it,  and  a 
signature  P.  struck  above  the  lower  letters 
T.  and  H.     There  is,  with  the  charm  of 
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unexpectedness,  a  pretty  old-world  house, 
a  Virginia- creeper  growing  over  it,  its 
side  rooms  nearly  hidden  with  ivy,  its 
neat  rails  and  country-roadside-looking 
garden-gate  made  more  countrified,  or 
rural,  by  new  green  paint.  There  is, 
better  still  than  this,  with  greater  charm 
of  unexpectedness,  its  wide  back  and 
garden  against  the  river,  its  fair  old  face 
smiling  out  upon  the  road,  a  splendid 
Jacobean  mansion ;  a  vine  luxuriant  all 
about  it,  jessamine  making  it  fra^ant, 
flower-beds  and  tall  white  stone  vases  set 
out  before  its  arched  and  pillared  window- 
settings,  its  heavily-beaded  and  panelled 
door.  There  is,  contrasting  with  this,  that 
most  modem  of  modern  river  wonders,  only 
two  years  old,  the  Thames  Steam  Ferry — 
a  craft  capacious  enough  to  hold  a  market- 
placef  ul  of  vehicles,  be  they  with  one  horse, 
with  two  horses,  with  four ;  a  craft,  to  be 
on  a  level  with  which  a  huge  landing-stage, 
twice  as  hugely  capacious  as  itself,  is 
lowered,  vehicles,  loads,  horses,  drivers, 
foot-passengers,  and  all,  that  all  may  pass 
on  board  of  her  as  on  a  road,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  twin  landing-stage  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  there  be  raised,  by 
similar  giant-power,  once  more  on  to 
the  macadam,  into  wheel-transport  and 
rapid  traffic  and  roar.  Would  a  trip 
be  pleasant  in  this  monster  ferry,  just 
for  the  amusement  of  the  trial  ?  It  is  of 
the  most  easy  execution.  It  is  only  to 
turn  on  to  the  well-swept  and  empty 
landing-stage,  thinking  it  a  convenient 
lounge,  and  the  best  adapted  •  spot  for 
a  wide  view  of  the  facing  Wapping  shore. 
It  is  only  to  take  the  view,  and  to  find, 
when  it  is  taken,  the  courtyard  filling 
with  a  cart,  two  waggons,  some  trucks,  a 
barrow,  a  group  of  led-horses,  a  small 
crowd  of  people  upon  foot.  It  is  only  to 
feel  the  whole  of  this  sinking  down,  and 
down,  and  down,  bodily,  to  the  dark 
surface  of  the  liver ;  to  feel  the  foothold — 
the  world,  it  might  be — going,  going, 
slowly,  but  grimly  surely ;  to  see  the 
monster  craft  looming,  and  then  approach- 
ing, with  a  fresh  large  store  of  carts,  and 
waggons,  and  tracks,  and  men  ;  and  to  feel 
comfortable  again,  when  the  newly-arrived 
cargo  rattles  safely  ashore ;  when  the 
other,  at  one's  side,  clatters  along  into 
the  place  of  it;  when  the  monster 
craft,  reloaded,  puts  off,  and  a  turn  of 
the  steam-engines  sends  all.  successfully 
afloat. 

Being  back  again  from  this  small  epi- 
sode, there  is  plenty  of  interest  again  in 


coming  upon  Seven- Step  Alley,  Clark's 
Orchard,  Charlotte  Row,  Essex  Place, 
Randell's  Rents,  Miss  Steer's  Baildin-gs — 
some  of  them  regular  village  cottages,  with 
scarlet-runners,  very  one-sided  porches, 
and  colonies  of  cocks  and  hens ;  some  of 
them  crescent-built  and  squeezed  town 
tenements,  frowningly  close  to  one  another, 
and  cruelly  short  of  light  and  air.  It  is  abun- 
dantly interesting  to  come  upon  King  and 
Queen  Stairs,  upon  Dog  and  Duck  Stairs, 
upon  Elephant  Stairs,  upon  Morris's  Slip- 
way, upon  Pitcher's  Point,  upon  Horse 
Ferry,  upon  the  Shepherd  and  Dog  Sta.irs, 
upon  the  Pageant  Stairs ;  some  of  them 
deterring  and  narrow  passages  as  before, 
with,  nevertheless,  a  swarm  of  pink  young 
backs  to  be  just  seen  from  them  far  down, 
now  lost,  now  come  again,  bathing ;  some 
of  them  ruerely  named  after  owners  who 
once  rented  them  for  landing;  one  of 
them  decorated  with  a  tree-bough  on  a 
pole,  as  ready  notice  it  was  the  spot  to 
begin  a  match  ;  another  fortified  with  iron 
gates  to  slide  in  a  groove — for  all  the 
"  way  "  could  not  have  measured  four  feet 
— and  be  brought  out  at  high- tide  to 
keep  out  the  flood  ;  another  fair,  and  wide, 
and  inviting,  with  upturned  boats  to  sit 
on,  with  a  well-tarred  hut  for  a  chatty 
ferryman,  with  kegs  about,  and  pitch- 
barrels,  and  driven  straw,  and  guemseyed 
boatmen;  with  the  splash  of  the  river; 
with  quite  a  small  ''  sou'-wester  "  blowing, 
to  form  the  topic  for  feigned  weather- 
wisdom  and  other  clever  observations  of 
nautical  flavour  and  kind. 

The  interest  never  once  flags  as  the  walk 
goes  on.  Some  of  it  comes  from  the 
marks  of  where  there  really  was  a  flood — 
it  is  a  square  block  of  picturesque  poor 
houses,  forty  of  them,  fifty  of  them, 
battered,  shattered,  moss-grown,  falling, 
and  left  there  to  crumble  and  fall  more, 
deserted,  except  for  some  dozen  adventurous 
squatters,  who  persist  in  inhabiting  them ; 
and  for  all  that,  the  waters  that  did  the 
ruin  only  burst  in  and  swept  down  some  two 
years  ago.  Some  of  it  comes  from  the  quiet 
paling  and  grassy  graves  of  Rothei'hithe 
Church  ;  some  from  the  wide  dark  avenue 
leading  to  another  churchyard,  with  weeds 
let  to  grow  far  too  luxuriantly,  and  much 
pruning  wanted  to  the  too-overhanging 
trees.  Some  of  the  interest,  again,  is 
from  great  ships,  reared  right  across 
the  street,  their  high  prows  and  rigging 
almost  a-peep  in  at  the  top  windows  of  the 
little  houses,  as  they  are  being  built  or 
repaired  in  some  close  dry  basin.     Some 
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of  it  is  from  the  intersecting  months  and 
passages  of  the  vast  Commercial  Docks  ; 
where  drawbridges  may  hinder  foot-pas- 
sengers as  much  as,  but  not  more  than, 
twenty  minutes,  while  twenty  minutes' 
worth  of  brigs,  and  boa^s,  and  barges  are 
floating  in;  where  dockmen-,  chafing  at 
the  hindrance  (it  is  dinner-hour,  mayhap), 
and  chaffing  in  their  triumph  when  the 
hindrance  is  overcome,  overcome  it  by  a 
leap  into  the  passing  boat,  and  a  leap  up 
again  on  the  other  side,  and  then  turn 
round  with  a  "Now  then,  skipper,"  to  the 
driver  of  a  tiny  donkey-cart,  taunting  him 
that  he  cannot  leap  as  they  do.  Some  of  it 
is  from  the  sunny  seemly  look  of  a  row  of 
■dwellings,  The  Seven  Houses,  ripe  brown 
in  the  bricks  that  built  them  ;  in  good 
order,  and  of  good  style.  Some  of  it  is 
from  watersideness  again — sail-lofts ;  little 
ships'  models  ;  small  steamboat-piers  (with 
the  money-takers  changing  their  coppers, 
as  soon  as  they  get  column  heaps  of  them, 
for  silver,  to  the  bar-boys  of  the  timber 
beershops  in  the  little  streets  near) ;  ship 
announcements ;  ships'  provender  ;  more 
docks  ;  more  boat-building ;  brass-plates  on 
private  doors,  engraved  Mr.  Somesuch, 
Pilot ;  sailors'  almanacs,  and  for  the  coming 
year  too,  so  that,  if  Jack  is  going  a  world- 
round  voyage,  he  may  know  what  day  of 
the  month  it  is  when  he  is  gleefully  coming 
home.  Some  of  it  is  from  the  names  of 
the  places  close  at  hand  :  Esmeralda  Street, 
Medway  Place,  Trundley's  Lane,  Lemon 
Valley,  Helena  Gardens,  Plough  Road, 
Blackhorse  Field,  Woodpecker  Alley,  Rees 
Row,  Coldblow  Farm.  Some  of  it  is  from 
what  these  places  prove  to  be  when  they 
must  be  turned  to,  and  the  waterside  be 
left;  when  there  is  Windmill  Lane,  for 
instance,  with  Uksley  Cottage  in  it,  and 
Prospect  Place,  and  a  climb  of  passion- 
flower and  trellis  porticoes,  and  neat- 
trimmed  yews,  and  hideous  flint  stones 
(that  might  be  magnified  and  fossil- 
ised walnuts,  shelled),  for  garden  edging; 
when  there  is  the  wet  and  washy  enclosure 
of  some  whitening  works,  soaking  and 
grinding  on  the  bank  of  a  low  canal ;  when 
there  is  the  oddest  little  toy  cottage,  some 
abandoned  fair-caravan,  perhaps,  or  sea- 
coast  bathing-machine  brought  up  here  to 
dry,  nestling,  as  it  is,  under  an  inflated 
gasometer,  and  hiding  itself  still  more  by 
overrunning  convolvuluses  and  sweet- 
peas  ;  when  there  is  a  wide  and  refreshing 
slope  of  low  loamy  market-garlen,  sweet 
and  beautiful  with  patches  of  purple  cab- 
bages,  of   crimson   rhubarb,   of   swelling 


lettuces,    of  lemon   thyme,    of   sage,  and 

endive,  when 

But  it  is  enough.  It  must  be  done. 
There  shall  only  be  put  now,  for  ending, 
a  few  of  Sir  John  Denham's  words 
apostrophising  the  Thames,  as  he,  like 
others,  looked  upon  it,  and  at  last  was 
obliged  to  go. 

Oh  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

ALL    OR   NOTHING. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL   HOEY, 

ATJTHOB  01  "  A  HOUSB  OF  CAEDS,"  "  SBIFFITH'S  DOUBLK," 

&c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


OUT    OF   PAIN. 


"I  dox't  think,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid, 
speaking  with  great  fire  and  earnestness, 
"  that  you  can  be  surprised  ;  I  think  you 
must  know  there  must  be  something  to 
tell  you;  that  I  love  you;  that  I  have  loved 
you  from  the  first ;  that  the  whole  of  my 
life  is  changed;  that  I  have  only  one 
hope,  one  wish  in  all  the  world — to  win 
you.  I  did  not  mean,  I  did  not  think  I 
should  have  dared  to  say  this  yet ;  but  I 
got  the  chance,  and  I  have  said  it." 

All  that  she  feared  had  come  upon 
Janet.  Sir  Wilfrid  had  spoken  with  great 
rapidity,  and  she  had  stood  quite  still. 
At  the  last  quick  words,  Janet  put  her 
hands  before  her  face.  Her  heart  was 
beating  painfully,  there  was  a  ringing 
sound  in  her  ears,  and  her  limbs  grew 
heavy.  She  had  never  fainted  in  her  life, 
but  she  thought  this  must  be  very 
like  fainting.  After  a  moment  she  pointed 
to  a  garden-bench  near,  and  Sir  Wilfrid, 
exceedingly  frightened  by  her  paleness 
and  silence,  led  her  to  it,  with  many 
incoherent  apologies,  and  much  blaming 
of  himself. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  had  a  good  deal  less 
vanity  than  most  men  possess,  and  just  then 
was  full  of  the  humility  and  apprehension 
of  a  deep  and  true  love,  experienced  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  totally  unlike 
anything  which  he  had  ever  imagined  the 
sentiment  to  be.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  account  for  Janet's  agitation ;  but 
neither  did  he  interpret  it  favourably  to 
himself  and  his  cause.  In  the  face  which 
she  now  turned  on  him,  as  with  a  strong 
effort  she  rallied  from  her  sudden  faint- 
ness,  there  was  pain  and  regret,,  but  there 
was  very  little  embarrassment ;  and  when 
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he  begged  her  to  pardon  his  abruptness, 
and  called  himself,  with  lavish  iteration, 
an  idiot  and  a  fool  for  having  startled  her 
thus,  she  said  with  tears,  that  it  "  was  not 
that." 

" Then  what  is  it ?"  he  asked.  "You 
cannot  be,  you  are  not  angry  with  me. 
You  will  answer  me,  Miss  Monroe — Janet 
— ^you  will  tell  me,  is  there  any  hope  for 
me  ?  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think 
you  could  be  easily  won,  or  that  you  could 
care  much  for  me  yet,  but  I  will  try,  I 
will  try  very  hard,  to  be  just  a  little  worthy 
of  so  great  a  treasure,  if  you  will  trust  me 
with  your  happiness,  with  yourself.  I 
think  I  should  be  a  good  man,  if  you 
would  be  my  wife ;  and  I  know  that  no 
man  living  could  love  you  better  than  I 
do.  You  are  the  only  woman  I  have 
ever  even  imagined  that  I  loved,  and  my 
life  would  be  valueless  to  me  henceforth 
without  you," 

There  was  something  in  the  force  and 
simplicity  of  his  appeal  which  touched 
Janet  very  keenly.  She  knew  at  that 
moment,  at  least,  that  she  would  have  loved 
this  man  if  she  could.  But  that  was 
altogether  impossible,  and  she  was  sorry 
for  him  with  all  the  heart  that  she  could 
not  give  him.  Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl; 
but  this  at  least  was  distinct  in  it,  that 
she  was  sorry  for  him,  and  for  another ; 
that  a  great  ruin  had  come  upon  much 
peace  and  fair-seeming.  It  was  only  a 
few  seconds  that  the  silence  lasted,  but  Sir 
Wilfrid  "feared  his  fate  too  much"  to 
misinterpret  it.  He  knew  she  was  going 
to  refuse  him.  He  was  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  bench,  his  head  bent 
towards  her;  while  he  spoke,  her  down- 
cast eyes  were  hidden  from  him,  but, 
after  the  brief  pause,  she  raised  them 
to  his  face,  with  the  same  look  of 
ineffable  truth  and  gentleness  that  had 
struck  him  when  he  saw  her  first.  The 
same  ;  no  deeper  light  of  love  was  in 
it,  no  happy  shrinking  from  the  light  of 
love  in  his. 

'•I  wish,"  she  said — "I  wish  yon  had 
not  said — that  you  did  not  feel — oh  Sir 
Wilfrid  !  I  am  so  very  sorry — but — this 
cannot  be." 

"  Don't  say  that,  don't  tell  me  that."  Ho 
seated  himself  by  her  side  and  caught  her 
hands  in  his.     She  did  not  withdraw  them. 

"  I  know,"  he  went  on  rapidly,  "  that 
you  do  not  know  much  of  me,  that  I  have 
spoken  too  soon ;  and  I  never  could  tell  you 
how  strongly  I  feel  that  I  don't  deserve 
you,  that  no  man  ever  could ;  but  I 
implore  you  not  to  send  me  away  from 


you  quite  hopeless.  Don't  do  that,  don't 
do  that !  Let  me  try  for  the  prize  of  your 
love,  give  me  time — the  prayer  of  all  the 
condemned  is  my  prayer  to  you.  I  love 
you,  Janet — I  love  you  with  so  great  and 
true  a  love  that  there  must  be  some 
chance  for  me.  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  none.  You  have  been  so  good,  so  sweet 
to  me,  and  you  are  so  boundlessly,  so 
unspeakably  dear.  I  don't  mean  to  say," 
he  added,  with  a  quick  interpretation  of 
something  in  her  face,  and  trying  to 
prevent  her  from  speaking,  "that  I  ever 
had  the  least  right  to  think  you  cared  for 
me — you  would  have  been  just  as  good  and 
as  sweet  to  Dunstan  or  anybody  else — but 
you  don't  blame  me  for  trying,  do  you  ? 
And  you  will  not  send  me  quite  away  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said,  "not  quite  away.  Let 
me  speak  to  you  now,  as  frankly  as  you 
have  spoken.  You  do  not  know  how  sorry 
I  am,  how  little  I  ever  dreamed  of  this." 

"  Who  but  yourself  would  have  believed 
that  I  could  see  you  as  I  have  seen  you, 
what  I  have  seen  of  you,  and  not  love  you  ? 
Don't  think  that  I  only  admire  you,  for 
although  1  did  not  know  that  there  was 
such  beauty  in  the  world  as  there  is  in 
your  face,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  You  are  like  an  angel  or  a  saint 
to  me,  and  also  the  fairest  of  women.  All 
my  fate,  all  my  future,  are  in  your  hands." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Janet  gravely,  and 
gently  loosing  herself  from  his  hold ;  "  no 
one's  fate,  no  one's  future,  can  ever  be  in 
the  keeping  of  another ;  and  yours  I  trust 
will  be  bright  and  happy,  though  I  cannot 
be  your  wife.  Stay  !  Pray  let  me  tell 
how  deeply  I  feel  the  honour  you  do  me 
by  the  wish " 

"  That's  the  old  story,"  said  he  bitterly  ; 
"  that  is  the  correct  thing  that  young 
ladies  were  supposed  to  say  in  the  good 
books.  You  might  say  something  different, 
I  think,  and  truer." 

"  Nothing  could  be  truer.  You  do 
honour  me,  and  I  do  feel  it." 

"  I  do  not  honour  you ;    nobody  could 
offer  you  a  heart  and  hand  worthy  of  your 
acceptance ;  and  you  only  feel  vexed  with 
me,    but   are   too   kind   to   show   it,  and" 
perhaps  a  little  sorry." 

"  Much  more  than  a  little  ;  if  I  am  to 
blame " 

"  You  are  not  to  blame,  except  for  being 
so  good  and  so  beautiful.  I  am  a  dull 
fellow,  and  I  daresay  I  plead  my  cause 
awkwardly ;  but  I  am  telling  you  the 
exact  truth  when  I  tell  you  that  all  my 
life  is  in  your  hands.  Sorely  you  believe 
me  ?     Say  that  you  believe  me  !  " 
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"  I  believe  you,  Sir  Wilfrid,  indeed,  I 
do,  but  you  distress  me  in6nitely.  I  don't 
know  how  to  beg  of  you  to  say  no  more — 
so    that — you     shall     know    that    I    am 

grateful " 

"  Grateful  !  You  grateful  to  me,  and 
because  I  love  you  !  Would  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  conceive  the  absurdity  of  what 
you  are  saying  ?  I  distress  you  !  I  would 
not  do  that,  heaven  knows !  And  why 
should  you  be  distressed  by  knowing  the 
truth  ?  I  ought  to  have  concealed  it 
longer,  in  the  interests  of  my  chance, 
perhaps,  but  I  couldn't.  Don't  say  that 
I  distress  you,  and  give  me  a  little  hope  ?  " 
His  voice  was  broken,  and  all  the 
smooth  careless  prosperity,  the  "  surface 
look,"  which  rendered  Sir  Wilfrid  so 
much  less  interesting  in  appearance  than 
Edward  Dunstan,  was  crushed  out  of  his 
face  by  his  intense  anxiety. 
"  I  cannot,  I  cannot." 
"  And  why  ?  At  least  tell  me  why  ?  " 
"  Because — because  I  could  not  return 
the  feeling  you  have  for  me,"  said 
Janet,  speaking  faintly,  and  again  feeling 
the  painful  beating  of  her  heart,  and  the 
ringing  sound  in  her  ears ;   "1  have  the 

greatest  esteem  and  regard  for  you " 

"  That  is  like  the  '  gratitude '  you 
talked  of  jast  now !  What  are  esteem 
and  regard  to  a  man  who  wants  love  ?  " 

"You  have  answered  your  own  question, 
Sir  Wilfrid.  They  are  nothing,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  give  you  the  hope  you  ask 
me  for." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  he  exclained  eagerly. 
"  I  am  a  fool !  I  have  blundered  again  ! 
How  could  I  say  that  esteem  and  regard 
from  you  are  nothing !  They  are  much, 
they  are  everything  almost,  for  they  are 
at  least  sure  foundations  for  another 
feeling,  for  the  feeling  I  want  ;  which 
may  come  in  time.  You  do  not  love  me 
now — I  did  not  think,  I  did  not  dare  to 
hope  that  you  loved  me ;  but  I  will  hope 
for  the  future ;  don't  say  I  must  not,  say 
that  you  will  go  on  liking  me,  and  that 
you  will  let  me  pass  my  life  in  trying  to 
tarn  that  liking  into  love.  I  have  read 
that  those  marriages  are  the  happiest " — 
poor  Sir  Wilfrid  went  on,  with  a  forlorn 
attempt  at  self-encouragement — "  in  which 
there  is  more  love  on  the  husband's  side 
than  on  the  wife's,  and  I  daresay  it  is 
very  true.  I  will  love  you,  Janet,  as  well 
as  the  truest  lover  that  ever  was  in  a 
book  or  in  the  world,  and  prize  you  as 
highly  as  ever  a  woman  was  prized,  if  you 
will  be  my  wife.  You  shall  do  anything 
you  like,  I  will  live  anywhere  you  like 


I  don't  want,  I  don't  care  about  any- 
thing in  the  world,  except  the  winning 
you.  I  will  wait  any  time,  and  never 
worry  you  about  it,  if  you  will  only  say 
that  some  day  or  other  I  shall  succeed. 
For  Heaven's  sake  don't  cry  because  I  am 
begging  my  life  at  your  hands  ;  and  don't 
turn  your  face  away  from  me  with  that 
sorrowful  look  in  it.  No,  you  shall  not 
speak  until  I  have  said  this.  You  are  the 
most  unselfish  of  women  ;  and  I  offer  you 
a'  man's  whole  life  to  rule  and  govern : 
won't  you  take  it,  and  do  him  good  all  his 
days  ?  I  think,  I  believe,  I  could  make 
your  life  a  happy  one ;  I  know  that  mine 
would  be  too  blest  if  you  would  listen  to 
me." 

"  That  would  be  doing  you  evil  instead 
of  good,"  said  Janet,  "  believe  me.  I  am 
only  a  girl,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the 
world  ;  but  there  is  nothing  I  am  more  sure 
of  than  that  a  woman  can  do  a  man  no 
greater  wrong  than  to  marry  him  if  she 
does  not  love  him.  I  could  not  do  you  that 
wrong,  Sir  Wilfrid  ;  I  cannot  be  your  wife." 
"But  you  do  like  me — and  you  might 
come  to  love  me,  if  you  would  only  try." 

This  was  surely  the  simplest  form  in 
which  a  lover  ever  urged  a  suit  which  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  condition  of  a 
forlorn  hope;  but  Sir  Wilfrid's  earnestness 
made  it  pathetic  ;  and  the  sterling  honesty 
that  was  in  Janet  answered  to  the  homely 
appeal." 

"  Sir  Wilfrid,"  she  said,^"  I  cannot  try." 
And  then,  as  he  received  her  words  in 
silence,  she  rose,  and  adding,  "  Let  us 
speak  of  this  no  more,"  made  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  bench.  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
by  her  side  in  an  instant. 

"  You  ask  the  impossible,"  he  said 
hurriedly  ;  "  I  cannot  part  with  you  thus. 
I  would  not  offend  you  for  the  world  and 
I  cannot  think  you  will  be  offended,  if  I 
say  that  you  have  have  said  too  much  or 
not  enough.  You  have  given  me  the 
right  to  believe   that  you  like    me  as  a 

friend " 

"  As  a  friend,"  she  repeated. 
"And  I  prize  that  right  very  highly; 
but  you  could  scarcely  have  even  so  much 
regard  as  that  for  me,  really,  and  yet 
make  up  your  mind  coldly  and  deliberately 
that  you  cannot  try  to  love  me,  unless — 
unless  there  is  some  other  reason.  Dearest 
Janet — for  you  will  always  be  dearest  to 
me,  whatever  may  happen — do  not  leave 
me  in  wretched  suspense.  For  the  second 
time  I  ask  you  to  put  me  out  of  pain ; 
this  time  to  trust  me.  You  cannot  even 
try  to  love  me,  you  tell  me.     Is  it  because 
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some  other  man  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  I  ?  " 

Perhaps  he  had  no  right  to  ask  her  this 
question,  but,  if  so,  Janet  would  not  resent 
the  asking  of  it.  There  was  such  an  entire 
absence  of  conceit  or  ill-temper  about  him, 
and  also  such  real  and  profound  grief. 

They  had  walked  on  a  few  paces  before 
she  spoke. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  ?  "  he  urged.  "  I 
think  you  might  trust  me  a  little,  when 
you  are  hitting  me  so  hard." 

"No  other  man,"  she  said  at  length,  "is 
what  you  call '  more  fortunate.'  I  am  not 
engaged." 

"But  there  is  some  other  man  whom 
you  love  !  " 

She  made  no  answer,  but  walked  more 
quickly  and  with  her  face  averted  from 
him. 

"  Ah  ! — I  see.     There  ends  my  dream 
and   my  hope.     You  will   never  change, 
nor  shall  I.     I  hope  you  are  not   angry 
with  me  for  wanting  to  find  this  out." 
"  Oh  no,  no  !  " 

"  i  could  not  help  it ;  no  one  could  be 
expected  to  give  up  such  a  woman  as  you 
are,  if  she  did  not  quite  hate  him,  while 
there  was  a  chance  for  him.  '  While 
there's  life  there's  hope, '  they  say ;  but 
there's  neither  life  nor  hope  for  me  in 
this,  now  that  I  know.  Well,  I  must  bear 
it ;  but  I  shall  always  love  you,  and 
always  believe  the  man  you  love  to  be  the 
most  enviable  in  the  world." 
"  We  shall  still  be  friends  ?  " 
"Shall  we?  I  don't  know."  There 
came  a  sudden  remembrance  to  him  of  the 
scorn  and  bitternesvS  with  which  Dunstan 
had  commented  on  Laura  Thornton's  pro- 
posal to  him  that  he  and  she  should  be 
"  friends,"  and  he  too  felt  for  a  moment 
a  somewhat  similar  wrath  and  impatience. 
These  women,  who  had  the  making  or  the 
marring  of  men's  lives  in  their  hands, 
what  did  they  understand  of  their  feelings 
or  ways  of  thinking  ? 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Janet  gently,  "  I  have 
so  few  friends.  And,  Sir  Wilfrid,  I  am 
not  happier  than  you." 

"  I  think  you  must  be.  No  one  could 
be  more  unhappy  than  you  have  made  me. 
And  yet,  no,  I  have  no  right  to  say  that ; 
it  is  my  own  folly  after  all.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  it  was  that  I  so  deceived  myself ; 
how  it  was  that  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  you  could  have  cared  for  anyone. 
They  had  told  me  about  you,  though  only 
a  little — Mrs.  Cathcart  and  Dunstan,  I 
mean — about  your  having  come  from  Bury 
House  to  Mrs.  Drummond,  and  I  knew 


from  Danstan  already  how  lonely  the  life 
at  Bevis  was  in  her  time;  that  she  was 
quite  a  recluse,  and  you  wex'e,  of  course, 
the  same.  I  had  never  heard  the  name  - 
of  any  man  mentioned  as  a  visitor  at 
Bevis,  and  there  certainly  was  nothing  in 

your  manner However,  what  is  the  use 

of  my  going  over  all  this.  It  is  enough 
that  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
Forgive  me,  if  it  has  been  painful  to  you 
to  let  me  know  it ;  it  has  been  much  more 
merciful  to  me.  I  cannot  bear  it  very 
well,  as  yet ;  but  I  will  try." 

"Sir  Wilfrid,"  said  Janet  with  great 
earnestness,  "I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
generosity  of  all  you  say;  though  I  am 
quite  unable  to  express  what  I  feel.  Would 
you  mind — would  you  think  it  unkind  if 
I  asked  you  to  leave  me,  for  to-day  ?  I 
do  not  feel  well,  and  Miss  Ainslie  will 
soon  return.  I  want  to  be  alone  for 
awhile.     We  shall  meet  to-morrow." 

"  But  not  like  this.  To-morrow  I  must 
look  and  talk  as  if  you  were  no  more 
than  others  to  me ;  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  speak  to  you,  even  to  tell  you  how 
wretched  you  have  made  me." 

"  It  is  better  so,  indeed  it  is.  We  should 
both  be  more  unhappy  than  we  are  if  it 
were  otherwise.  Let  me  leave  you  now, 
you  had  better  stay  ;  I  will  go  into  the 
house.     Good-bye." 

She  turned  into  a  side-walk  ■  of  the 
shrubbery,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment,  leaving  Sir  Wilfrid  full  of  the 
grief  and  bitterness  of  his  disappointment, 
but  conscious  also  that  she  was  looking 
extremely  ill.  He  had  never  before  seen  her 
moved  from  the  gentle  composure  which 
rendered  her  presence  soothing  to  those 
even  who  never  thought  of  recognising  or 
accounting  for  its  influence ;  and,  though 
she  was  beautiful  to  his  eyes  in  every 
mood,  he  could  not  but  see  how  much  she 
suffered  from  agitation,  how  the  intensity 
and  depth  of  her  nature  came  out,  and 
her  feelings  told  upon  her. 

He  had  no  mind  to  enter  the  house 
again,  to  encounter  Mr.  Ainslie  possibly, 
but  Mrs.  Ainslie  certainly,  for  the  short 
afternoon  was  closing  in,  and  Mrs.  Ainslie 
managed  to  get  as  far  as  the  drawing- 
room  every  day  at  about  that  hour,  after 
innumerable  precautions,  in  the  way  of 
stopping  ventilation  and  smothering  her 
with  wraps,  had  been  taken.  He  was 
acquainted  with  a  short  cut  to  the  high- 
road by  way  of  the  farmyard,  and  he 
went  away  by  that  route,  carrying  with 
him  a  heavier  heart  than  had  ever  sunk 
within  his  breast  before. 
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It  did  seem  hard ;  that  anyone  must 
have  conceded  to  the  poor  fellow,  with 
whom  life  had  hitherto  gone  so  very 
smoothly  that  he  was  to  be  excused  for  his 
limited  comprehension  of  its  possibilities  of 
ill  to  himself  and  to  otherpeople.  It  didseem 
hard  that  he  could  not  have  his  heart's 
desire  in  this  one  respect.  He  was  not  given 
to  over-estimating  his  own  advantages,  or 
indeed  to  thinking  at  all  about  them,  but 
as  he  walked  on,  with  the  irregular  pace 
of  a  man  whose  thoughts  are  fall  of 
trouble,  and  with  his  eyes  unobservant  of 
external  things,  he  could  not  but  dwell 
upon  the  irony  of  fate  that  had  rendered 
the  good  gifts  of  wealth,  position,  love, 
home,  all  that  he  had  to  offer,  quite 
barren,  while  she  who  refused  them  pos- 
sessed none  of  these  things.  The  loneliness 
of  Janet  Monroe's  lot  in  life  was  the  first 
circumstance  concerning  her  that  had 
made  any  impression  upon  him.  To  what 
a  bright  and  happy  home-life  he  would 
have  changed  that  loneliness,  if  she  would 
have  let  him  do  so  !  And  now — what  was 
he  to  do  with  his  own  life  ?  His  thoughts 
ran  entirely  in  the  past  tense  ;  he  did  not 
deceive  himself — he  knew  there  was  no 
hope  for  him.  Janet  loved  another  man, 
and  the  steadfastness  that  made  her 
character  as  beautiful  as  her  face  left  no 
room  for  hope  that  she  would  ever  change. 
In  the  smarting  pain  of  Esdaile's  dis- 
appointment there  was  no  anger ;  the  rage 
that  comes  of  being  baffled  to  natures 
more  self- loving  than  his,  did  not  tear  and 
torture  Sir  Wilfrid. 

He  loved  her  better  than  before,  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  he  could  be  sorry  for 
her  even  as  she  was  for  him.  He  could 
feel  for  Diinstan  now,  and  the  recollection 
crossed  his  mind  among  other  whirling 
thoughts,  of  his  insufficient  sympathy  with 
his  friend,  and  of  the  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous impatience  with  which  he  had  seen 
that  Dunstan  undervalued  all  the  good 
turns  that  fate  had  done  him,  just  because 
fate  had  played  him  one  scurry  trick. 
Dunstan  was  right,  or  at  least  if  not  right, 
helpless  in  the  clutch  of  a  trouble,  the 
strength  of  whose  grip  Esdaile  could  not 
estimate  aright.  If  love  is  enough,  nothing 
else  suffices  ;  so  felt  this  young  man,  whose 
lot  was  very  fairly  enviable,  and  had  many 
a  time  been  envied. 

Who  was  the  man  whom  Janet  loved  ? 
Who  was  the  unknown  enemy  that  stood 
between  Sir  Wilfrid  and  hope  of  hap- 
piness ?  "I  am  not  engaged,"  Janet  had 
said ;  and  again,  "  I  am  no  happier  than 
you."    Sir  Wilfrid,  when  he  did  not  know 


anything  about  love,  would  have  been 
very  likely  to  think  that  a  high-minded 
girl  like  Janet  could  not  possibly  have 
given  love  unasked  to  any  man,  especially 
as  he  was  of  the  later  generation  and  had 
not  read  Byron.  But  he  had  no  such  stuff  in 
his  thoughts  now ;  he  would  have  re- 
garded with  sufficient  scorn  the  "  curious 
fool,"  who  should  bring  upon  himself  the 
question  : 

"Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human 
will  ?  " 

There  was  somewhere  in  the  world  a 
man  whom  she  loved,  and  either  he  was 
unconscious  or  heedless  of  the  great  prize 
within  reach  of  his  hand,  or  there  was 
some  obstacle  in  the  way,  as  insur- 
mountable as  that  which  lay  in  his 
own,  and  shut  out  all  the  world  beyond 
from  his  gaze.  He  might  never  know 
which  of  these  two  solutions  was  the  true 
one ;  he  who  had  cheered  up  Dunstan, 
and  substantially  helped  John  Sandiland?, 
each  in  a  love-trouble,  though  widely 
different  in  kind,  could  not  help,  could 
not  even  learn  the  truth  here. 

He  had  crossed  the  farmyard  and  a 
field  beyond  it,  and  stepped  over  a  stile 
into  the  high-road,  when  he  heard,  the 
ringing  of  ponies'  bells  that  always  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  Miss  Ainslie,  and 
presently  her  little  carriage  came  along 
at  a  great  pace.  Jack  and  Jill  being 
entirely  of  their  mistress's  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  getting  home.  The 
road  was  already  darkening,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  easily  hid  himself  in  the  shadow 
made  by  the  trunk  of  a  great  leafless  tree, 
as  the  pretty  equipage  went  by  him.  He 
did  so  by  a  quick  instinct ;  he  was  not  in 
spirits  for  any  of  Miss  Ainslie's  lively  talk 
just  then. 

"  She  is  light-hearted,  at  all  events," 
thought  Sir  Wilfrid ;  "  it  is  a  good  thing 
somebody  is  happy.  Long  may  she  remain 
so  ;  "  for  he  was  softened  by  the  trouble 
he  was  in ;  at  least,  for  the  present,  and  in 
this  first  phase  of  it. 

Then  he  recurred  to  the  question  :  Who 
was  the  man  ?  And,  revolving  this  in  his 
mind  with  but  slender  chance  of  a  solu- 
tion, he  reached  Bevis,  and  felt,  as  he  had 
never  felt  before,  that  which  comes  to 
most,  if  not  to  all  of  us,  the  setting  in  of 
the.  dull,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  epoch 
of  existence. 

When  the  morrow  came,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  seeing  Janet  again  in  the  evening, 
Sir  Wilfrid  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
ought  to  go  to  The  Chantry  with  Dunstan. 
There  was  a  contest,  even  of  inclination,  in 
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his  feelings,  but  the  longing  to  see  her 
■won,  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  it 
was  what  she  had  said  ;  "we  shall  meet 
to-morrow,"  that  decided  him.  The  friends 
drove  over  to  The  Chantry,  and  found  all 
its  inmates  assembled  in  the  drawing-room. 
Janet  had  taken  refuge  in  the  eternal 
photograph  album,  which  is  either  a  bore 
or  a  blessing  on  most  social  occaaions,  and 
the  other  persons  who  were  expected  to 
join  the  party  arriving  very  soon  after, 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  awkward- 
ness which  she  had  dreaded  with  most 
miserable  fear,  especially  in  consideration 
of  the  sharp  eyes  of  Amabel.  The  fervent 
affection  of  her  lively  and  observant  friend, 
rendered  all  that  Janet  said,  and  did,  and 
looked,  unfailingly  interesting  to  her ;  but 
on  this  occasion  she  was  placed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  table,  and  at  a  safe  distance. 

Captain  Dunstan  had  found  Sir  Wilfrid 
a  dull  enough  companion  on  their  way  to 
The  Chantry.      On   their   way   home   he 
never  spoke  at  all,  and  Dunstan  began  to 
think  he  must  be  still  feeling  the  effects 
of  his  recent  illness.      It  never  occurred  ' 
to   him,  although   his   own  bitterness   of  ; 
feeling    was    only   beginning    to   yield    a  j 
little   to   the  influence  of  time,  that  any 
sentimental  trouble  could  have  come  to 
his  friend.     As  they  were  parting  for  the  ; 
night,   Dunstan  said  to   Sir  Wilfrid  that  ' 
he  feared  he  was  not  quite  right  yet,  and  : 
Sir  Wilfrid  acknowledged  that  he  was  not 
very  well.     Next  morning  he  told  Dunstan 
that  he  thought  he  had  better  run  up  to  ] 
town  and  see  Dr.  Long,  a  capital  fellow, 
who  understood  him  thoroughly — Esdaile  j 
had  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  his  life — 
as  he  was  really  very  queer ;  and  indeed  it  | 
would  not  make  much  difference,  for  he 
must  have   left  Bevis  in  a  week  or  so, 
there  was  always  such  a  number  of  busi- 
ness matters   to   be  looked  after  at  that 
time   of  year.      Danstan    regretted    this 
necessity  very  much,  but  they  should  soon 
meet;  he  did   not  think  he   should  care 
much   about  Bevis  after  Christmas ;  the 
hunting    was    not    very   good,   and    the 
country  was  cold — in  fact,  he  thought  a 
little  sunshine  would  not  be  amiss;  and 
what    would     Sir    Wilfrid    say    to     the 
Riviera?     Sir  Wilfrid  would  say  nothing 
to  the  Riviera  for  the  present ;  there  was 
time  enough,  they  should  see. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  when  Miss  AinsHe 
drove  over  that  day  to  the  vicarage,  she 
found    Sir   Wilfrid   Esdaile   making   his 


adieux  to  Mrs.  Cathcart,  and  learned  that 
he  had  just  charged  that  lady  to  explain 
his  sudden  departure  at  The  Chantry. 
Miss  Ainslie  received  the  statement  with 
less  than  her  usual  kindliness  and  with 
none  of  her  usual  vivacity ;  she  was 
absent  in  her  manner  while  he  stayed,  and 
after  he  had  gone  away.  Mrs.  Cathcart, 
to  whom  this  was  a  new  mood  of  her 
pretty  cousin's,  asked  her  what  ailed  her  ? 
To  her  great  surprise,  Amabel,  who  was 
standing  in  the  bay  of  the  library  window, 
and  gazing  out  upon  the  lawn,  looked 
round  at  her  with  tearful  eyes. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  "or  at  least 
not  much  ;  only  one  of  my  follies  ;  one  of 
my  absurd  presentiments  which  make  me 
as  miserable,  until  I  can  contrive  to  forget 
them,'as  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Grecian  sages 
could  do,  and,"  she  added,  rallying  herself, 
"  that  must  have  been  pretty  dreadful." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  absurd  !  "  was 
Mrs.  Cathcart's  sympathetic  observation  ; 
she  had  laid  down  a  rule  for  the  treatment 
of  Amabel  in  these  respects.  "  Some  more 
broken  bones  for  Sir  Wilfrid,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  went  up  to  London 
that  same  afternoon.  It  was  strange  how 
he  was  haunted,  as  he  sat  in  the  railway- 
carriage — a  newspaper  between  his  troubled 
face  and  the  outer  world — by  two  lines  of 
a  poem,  of  which  he  had  forgotten  every 
word  beside  its  name  and  that  of  the 
writer ;  two  lines  that  sprang  suddenly  up 
from  some  dim  corner  of  memory  in  which 
he  knew  not  that  he  had  ever  stored  them. 
They  were  these : 

For  I  can  bear  my  own  despair, 
But  not  another's  hope. 
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ASKS    A   QUESTION. 

The  library  was  one  of  the  finest  rooms 
at  Southminster.  It  was  not  like  the 
library  at  Althorpe — a  collection  for  a 
nation  to  be  proud  of.  There  was  no 
priceless  Decameron,  no  Caxton  Bible,  no 
'  inestimable  Book  of  Hours,  or  early  Vene- 
tian Virgil ;  but  as  a  library  of  reference, 
a  library  for  all  purposes  of  culture  or  en- 
joyment, it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It 
,  was  a  spacious  and  lofty  room,  lined  from 
I  floor  to  ceiling  with  exquisitely- bound 
books ;  for,  if  not  a  collector  of  rare 
editions.  Lord  Southminster  was  at  least 
i|  a  connoisseur  of  bindings.  Creamy  vellum, 
flowered  with  gold,  antique  brown  calf, 
and  russia  in  every  shade  of  crimson  and 
brown,  gave  brightness  to  the  shelves, 
while  the  sombre  darkness  of  carved  oak 
made  a  background  for  this  variety  of 
colour. 

Not  a  mortal  in  the  crowded  library 
this  evening  thought  of  looking  at  the 
books.  The  room  had  been  transformed 
into  a  bazaar.  Two  long  tables  were 
loaded  with  the  wedding  gifts,  which 
rejoicing  friends  and  aspiring  acquaint- 
ances had  lavished  upon  Lady  Almira. 
Each  gift  was  labelled  with  the  name  of 
the  giver  ;  the  exhibition  was  full  of  inte- 
rest. Most  of  the  people  looking  at  the 
show  had  made  their  offerings,  and  were 
anxious  to  see  if  their  own  particular 
contributions  appeared  to  advantage. 

Here  Mrs.  Scobelwas-in  her  element. 
She  explained  everything,  expatiated  upon 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  everything. 
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If  she  had  assisted  at  the  purchase  of  all 
these  gifts,  or  had  actually  chosen  them, 
she  could  not  have  been  more  familiar 
with  their  uses  and  merits. 

"You  must  look  at  the  silver  candelabra 
presented  by  Sir  Ponto's  workpeople,  so 
much  more  sensible  than  a  bracelet.  I 
don't  think  Garrard — yes,  it  is  Garrard — 
ever  did  anything  better ;  so  sweetly 
mythological — a  goat  and  a  dear  little 
chubby  boy,  and  ever  so  many  savage- 
looking  persons  with  cymbals." 

"  The  education  of  Jupiter,"  suggested 
Captain  Winstanley. 

"  Of  course.  The  savage  persons  must  be 
teaching  him  music.  Have  you  seen  this 
liqueur  cabinet,  dear  Mrs.  Tempest  ?  The 
most  exquisite  thing,  from  the  servants  at 
Southminster.  Could  anything  be  nicer  ?  " 

"  Looks  rather  like  a  suggestion  that 
Lady  Almira  may  be  given  to  cura9oa  on 
the  quiet,"  said  the  captain. 

"  And  this  lovely,  lovely  screen  in 
crewels,  by  the  Ladies  Ringwood,  after 
a  picture  by  Alma  Tadema,"  continued 
Mrs.  Scobel.  "Was  there  ever  anything 
so  perfect  ?  And  to  think  that  our  poor 
mothers  worked  staring  roses  and  gigantic 
lilies  in  Berlin  wool  and  glass  beads,  and 
imagined  themselves  artistic  !  " 

The  ladies  went  the  round  of  the  tables, 
in  a  crush  of  other  ladies,  all  rapturous. 
TheLouis-Quatorze  fans;  the  carved  ivory ; 
the  Brussels  point ;  the  oxydised.  silver 
glove-boxes,  and  malachite  blotting-books, 
the  pearls,  turquoise,  ormolu  ;  the  antique 
tankards  and  candlesticks;  Qaeen-Anne 
teapots ;  diamond  stars,  combs,  and  tiaras  ; 
prayer-books,  and  Christian  Years.  The 
special  presents  which  stood  out  from  this 
chaos  of  commonplace  were — a  liviere  of 
diamonds  from  the  Earl  of  Southminster, 
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a  cashmere  shawl  from  her  Majesty,  a 
basket  of  orchids,  valued  at  five  hundred 
guisaeas,  from  Lady  EUangowan,  a  pair  of 
priceless  crackle-jars,  &  Sevres  dinner- 
service  of  the  old  bleu-da-roi,  a  set  of 
knives  of  which  the  handles  had  all  been 
taken  from  stags  slaughtered  by  the  Soath- 
minst«r  bounds. 

"This  is  all  very  well  for  the  wall- 
flowers," said  Captain  Winstanley  to  Violet, 
"  bat  you  and  I  are  losing  our  dances." 

"  I  don't  much  care  abont  dancing," 
answered  Vixen  wearily. 

She  had  been  looking  at  this  gorgeous 
display  of  bracelets-  and  teacups,  silver- 
gilt  dressing-cases,  and  ivory  hair-brushes, 
without  seeing  anything.  She  was  think- 
ing of  Roderick  Vawdrey,  and  how  odd  a 
thing  it  was  that  he  should  seem  so  utter 
a  stranger  to  her. 

"He  has  gone  up  into  the  ducal  circle," 
she  said  to  herself.  "He  is  translated. 
It  is  almost  as  if  he  had  wings.  He  is 
certainly  as  far  away  from  me  as  if  he 
were  a  bishop." 

They  struggled  back  to  the  picture- 
gallery,  and  here  Lady  Ellangowan  took 
possession  of  Violet,  and  got  her  dis- 
tinguished partners  for  all  the  dances  till 
supper-time.  She  found  herself  receiving 
a  gracious  little  nod  from  Lady  Mabel 
Ashbourne  in  the  ladies'  chain.  Neither 
two  years  nor  foreign  travel  had  made 
any  change  in  the  hope  of  the  Dovedales. 
She  was  still  the  same  sylph-like  being, 
dressed  in  palest  green,  the  colour  of  a 
duck's  egg,  with  diamonds  in  strictest 
moderation,  and  pearls  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  princess. 

"  Do  you  think  Lady  Mabel  Ashbourne 
very  beautiful  ? "  Vixen  asked  Lady 
Ellangowan,  curious  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  experience  and  authority. 

"  No,  she's  too  shadowy  for  my  taste," 
replied  her  ladyship,  who  was  the  reverse 
of  sylph-like.  "  Wasn't  there  someone  in 
mythology  who  fell  in  love  with  a  cloud  ? 
Lady  Mabel  would  just  suit  that  sort  of 
person.  And  then  she  is  over-educated 
and  conceited ;  sets  up  for  a  modern  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  quotes  Greek  plays,  I  believe, 
and  looks  astounded  if  people  don't  under- 
stand her.  She'll  end  by  establishing  a 
female  college,  like  Tennyson's  princess." 

"  Oh,  but  she  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Vawdrey." 

"Her  cousin?  Very  foolish!  That 
may  go  ofE  by-and-by.  First  engage- 
ments seldom  come  to  anything." 

Violet  thought  herself  a  hateful  creature 


or  being  inwardly  grateful  to  Lady  Ellan- 
g^owaa  for  this  speech. 

She  had  seen  Roderick  spinning  round 
with  his  cousin.  He  was  a  good  waltzer, 
but  not  a  graceful  one.  He  steered  his  way 
well,  and  went  with  a  stioag  swing  that 
covered  a  great  deal  of  ground ;  bat  there 
was  a  want  of  finish.  Lady  Mabel  looked 
as  if  she  were  being  carried  away  by  a 
maelstrom.  And  now  people  began  to 
mosre  towards  the  supper-rooms,  of  whieb 
there  were  two,  luxuriously  arranged  with 
numerous  round  tables,  in  the  way  that 
was  still  a  novelty  when  Lotliair  was 
written.  This  gave  more  room  for  the 
dancers.  The  people  for  whom  a  ball 
meant  a  snitfeit  of  Perigord  pie,  truffled 
turkey,  salmon  mayonnaise,  and  early 
strawberries,  went  for  their  first  innings, 
meaning  to  return  to  that  happy  hunting- 
ground  as  often  as  proved  practicable. 
Violet  was  carried  off  by  a  partner  who 
was  so  anxious  to  take  her  to  supper,  that 
she  felt  sure  he  was  dying  to  get  some  for 
himself. 

Her  cavalier  found  her  a  corner  at  a  snug 
little  table,  with  three  gorgeous  matrons. 
She  eat  a  cutlet  and  a  teaspoonful  of  peas, 
took  three  sips  from  a  glass  of  champagne, 
and  wound  up  with  some  strawberries, 
which  tasted  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by 
mistake  out  of  the  pickle-jar. 

"I'm  afraid  you  haven't  had  a  very 
good  supper,"  said  her  partner,  who  had 
been  comfortably  wedged  between  two  of 
the  matrons,  and  consuming  mayonnaise 
and  pate  to  his  heart's  content. 

"  Excellent,  thanks  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  make  room  for  someone  else."  Whereat 
the  unfortunate  young  man  waa  obliged  to 
stand  up,  leaving  the  choicest  morsel  of 
truffled  goose-liver  on  his  plate. 

The  crowd  in  the  picture-gallery  was 
thinner  when  Violet  went  back.  In  the 
doorway  she  met  Roderick  Vawdrey. 

"Haven't  you  kept  a  single  dance  for 
me,  Violet  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yoa  didn't  ask  me  to  keep  one." 

"  Didn't  I  ?  Perhaps  I  was  afraid  of 
Captain  Winstanley's  displeasure.  He 
would  have  objected,  no  doubt." 

"  Why  should  he  object,  unless  I  broke 
an  engagement  to  him  ?  " 

"  Would  he  not  ?  Are  you  actaally  free 
to  be  asked  by  anyone  ?  If  I  had  known 
that  two  hours  ago  !  And  now  I  suppose 
your  programme  is  full.  Yes,  to  the  very 
last  galop  ;  for  which,  of  course,  you  won't 
stop.  But  there's  to  be  an  extra  waltz 
presently.     You  must  give^me  that." 
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She  said  neither  yes  nor  no,  and  he  put 
her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  led  her  up 
the  room. 

*'  Have  you  seen  mamma  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  thinks  I  am  grown.  She 
forgets  that  I  was  one-and-twenty  when 
we  last  met.  That  does  not  leave  much 
margin  for  growing,  unless  a  man  went 
on  getting  taller  indefinitely,  like  Lord 
Southminster's  palms.  He  had  to  take 
the  roof  off  his  palm-house  last  year,  you 
know.  What  a  dreadful  thing  if  I  were 
to  become  a  Norfolk  giant — giants  are 
indigenous  to  Norfolk,  aren't  they  ? — and 
were  obliged  to  take  the  roof  off  Briar- 
wood.     Have  you  seen  the  duchess  ?  " 

"  Only  in  the  distance.  I  hardly  know 
her  at  all,  you  know." 

■  "  That's  absurd.  You  ought  to  know  her 
very  well.  You  must  be  quite  intimate 
with  her  by-and-by,  when  we  are  all  settled 
down  as  steady-going  married  people." 

The  little  gloved  hand  on  his  arm 
quivered  ever  so  slightly.  This  was  a  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  his  approaching  marriage. 

"  Lovely  room,  isn't  it  ?  Just  the  right 
thing  for  a  ball.  How  do  you  like  the 
Rubens  ?  Very  grand — a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  carmines — beautiful,  if  you  are  an 
admirer  of  Rubens.  What  a  draughts- 
man !  The  Italian  school  rarely  achieved 
that  freedom  of  pencil.  Isn't  that  Greuze 
enchanting  ?  There  is  an  innocence,  a 
freshness,  about  his  girlish  faces,  that 
nobody  has  ever  equalled.  His  women 
are  not  Madonnas,  or  Junos,  or  Helens — 
they  are  the  incarnation  of  girlhood ;  girl- 
hood without  care  or  thought ;  girlhood  in 
love  with  a  kitten,  or  weeping  over  a 
wounded  robin-redbreast." 

How  abominably  he  rattled  on.  Was  it 
the  overflow  of  joyous  spirits  ?  No  doubt. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  life  and  fate,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  vent  to  his  exube- 
rance in  this  gush  of  commonplace. 

"  You  remind  me  of  Miss  Bates  ia  Jane 
Austen's  Emma,"  said  Vixen  laughing. 

The  band  struck  up  "  Trauriges  Herz,"  a 
waltz  like  a  wail,  but  with  a  fine  swing  in  it. 

"  Now  for  the  old  three- time,"  said 
Roderick,  and  they  w«re  sailing  smoothly 
over  the  polished  floor,  with  all  the  fair 
pictured  faces,  the  crimson  draperies, 
the  sad  Madonnas,  Dutch  boors,  Italian 
temples,  and  hills,  and  skies,  circling  round 
them  like  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

"Do  you  remember  our  boy-and-girl 
waltzes  in  the  hall  at  the  Abbey  House  ?  " 
asked  Rorie. 

Happily  for  Vixen   her    face    was   so 


turned  that  he  could  not  see  the  quiver 
of  her  lips,  the  sudden  look  of  absolute 
pain  that  paled  her  cheeks. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  any  part  of 
my  childhood,"  she  answered  gravely.  *'  It 
was  the  one  happy  period  of  my  life." 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that 
the  last  two  years  have  been  altogether 
unhappy." 

"  You  may  believe  what  you  like  ;  you, 
who  knew  my  father,  ought  to  know " 

"The  dear  squire !  do  you  think  I  am 
likely  to  undervalue  him,  or  to  forget  your 
loss?  No, Violet, no.  But  there  are  compen- 
sations. I  heard  of  you  at  Brighton.  You 
were  very  happy  there,  were  you  not  ?  "' 

"  I  liked  Brighton  pretty  well.  And  I 
had  Arion  there  all  the  while.  There  are 
some  capital  rides  on  the  Downs." 

"  Yes,  and  you  had  agreeable  friends 
there." 

"  Yes,  we  knew  a  good  many  pleasant 
people,  and  went  to  a  great  many  concerts. 
I  heard  all  the  good  singers,  and  Madame 
Groddard  ever  so  many  times." 

They  went  on  till  the  end  of  the  waltz, 
and  then  walked  slowly  round  the  room, 
glancing  at  the  pictures  as  they  went  by. 
The  duchess  was  not  in  sight. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  look  at  the  palms  ?  " 
asked  Roderick,  when  they  came  to  the 
archway  at  the  end  of  the  gallery. 

"  If  you  like." 

"This  was  the  roof  that  had  to  be  taken 
off,  you  know.  It  is  a  magnificent  dome, 
but  I  daresay  the  palms  will  outgrow  it 
within  Lord  Southminster's  time." 

It  was  like  entering  a  jungle  in  the 
tropics  ;  if  one  could  fancy  a  jungle  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  furnished  with 
velvet- covered  ottomans  for  the  repose  of 
weary  sportsmen. 

There  was  only  a  subdued  light,  from 
lamps  thinly  sprinkled  among  the  ferns 
and  flowers.  There  were  four  large  groups 
of  statuary,  placed  judiciously,  and  under 
the  central  dome  there  was  a  fountain, 
with  Neptune  wooing  Tyro,  under  the 
aspect  of  a  river-god,  amongst  bulrushes, 
lilies,  and  water-plants. 

Violet  and  her  companion  looked  at  the 
tropical  plants,  and  admired,  with  a 
delightful  ignorance  of  the  merits  of 
thcvse  specimens.  The  tall  shafts  and  the 
thick  tufts  of  huge  leaves  were  not  Vixen's 
idea  of  beauty. 

"  I  like  our  beeches  and  oaks  in  the 
Forest  ever  so  much  better,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Everything  in  the  Forest  is  dear,"  said 
Rorie. 
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Yixen  felt,  with  a  curious  choking  sen- 
eatioD,  that  this  was  a  good  opening  for 
her  to  say  something  polite.  She  had 
always  intended  to  congratulate  him,  in  a 
straightforward  sisterly  way,  upon  his 
engagement  to  Lady  Mabel. 

"  lam  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  she 
began.  "And  how  happy  you  must  be  to 
think  that  your  fate  is  fixed  here  irrevo- 
cably ;  doubly  fixed  now  ;  for  you  can  have 
no  interest  to  draw  you  away  from  us,  as 
you  might  if  you  were  to  marry  a  stranger. 
Briarwood  and  Ashbourne  united  will 
make  you  the  greatest  man  among  us." 

"  I  don't  highly  value  that  kind  of 
greatness,  Violet — a  mere  question  of  acre- 
age ;  but  I  am  glad  to  think  myself 
anchored  for  life  on  my  native  soil." 

"  And  you  will  go  into  Parliament  and 
legislate  for  us,  and  take  care  that  we  are 
not  disforested.  They  have  taken  away 
too  much  already,  with  their  horrid 
enclosures." 

"  The  enclosures  will  make  splendid 
pine  woods  by-and-by." 

"  Yes,  when  we  are  all  dead  and  gone." 

"  I  don't  know  about  Parliament.  So  long 
as  my  poor  mother  was  living  I  had  an 
incentive  to  turn  senator,  she  was  so  eager 
for  it.  But  now  that  she  is  gone,  I  don't 
feel  strongly  drawn  that  way.  I  suppose  I 
shall  settle  down  into  the  approved  pattern 
of  country  squire  :  breed  fat  cattle — the 
aristocratic  form  of  cruelty  to  animals  — 
spend  the  best  part  of  my  income  upon 
agricultural  machinery,  and  lecture  delin- 
quents at  quarter-sessions." 

"  But  Lady  Mabel  will  not  allow  that. 
She  wUl  be  ambitious  for  you." 

"  I  hope  not.  I  can  fancy  no  affliction 
greater  than  an  ambitious  wife.  No.  My 
poor  mother  left  Mabel  her  orchids.  Mabel 
will  confine  her  ambition  to  orchids  and 
literature.  I  believe  she  writes  poetry,  and 
some  day  she  will  be  tempted  to  publish  a 
small  volume,  I  daresay.  .(Eolian  Echoes,  or 
Harp  Strings,  or  Broken  Chords,  or  Con- 
secutive Fifths,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  You  believe  !  "  exclaimed  Vixen. 
"  Surely  you  have  read  some  of  Lady 
Mabel's  poetry,  or  heard  it  read.  She 
must  have  read  some  of  her  verses  to  you." 
"  Never.  She  is  too  reserved,  and  I  am 
too  candid.  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment.  I  should  inevitably  say  some- 
thing rude.  Mabel  adores  Shelley  and 
Browning ;  she  reads  Greek  too.  Her 
poetry  is  sure  to  be  unintelligible,  and  I 
should  expose  my  obtuseness  of  intellect. 
I  couldn't  even  look  as  if  I  understood  it." 


"If  I  were  Lady  Mabel,  I  think  under 
such  circumstances  I  should  leave  off 
writing  poetry." 

"  That  would  be  quite  absurd.  Mabel 
has  a  hundred  tastes  which  I  do  not 
share  with  her.  She  is  devoted  to  her 
garden  and  hothouses.  I  hardly  know 
one  flower  from  another,  except  the  forest 
wildlings.  She  detests  horses  and  dogs. 
I  am  never  happier  than  when  among 
them.  She  reads  -(9^schylus  as  glibly  as 
I  can  read  a  Frerch  newspaper.  Bat  she 
will  make  an  admirable  mistress  for 
Briarwood.  She  has  just  that  tranquil 
superiority  which  becomes  the  ruler  of  a 
large  estate.  You  will  see  what  cottages 
and  schools  we  shall  build.  There  will 
not  be  a  weed  in  our  allotment  gardens, 
and  our  farm-labourers  will  get  all  the 
prizes  at  cottage  flower-shows." 

"  You  will  hunt,  of  course  ?  " 

"Naturally;  don't  you  know  that  I  am 
to  have  the  hounds  next  year  ?  It  was  all 
arranged  a  few  days  ago.  Poor  Mabel 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  plan.  She 
thought  it  was  the  first  stage  on  the  road 
to  ruin ;  but  I  think  I  convinced  her  that 
it  was  a  natural  thing  for  the  owner  of 
Briarwood  ;  and  the  duke  was  warmly  in 
favour  of  it." 

"  The  dear  old  kennels  !"  said  Vixen,  "  I 
have  never  seen  them  since — since  I  came 
home.  I  ride  by  the  gate  very  often,  but 
I  have  never  had  courage  to  go  inside. 
The  hounds  wouldn't  know  me  now." 

"  You  must  renew  your  friendship  with 
them ;  and  you  will  hunt,  of  course,  next 
year  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  never  hunt  again  !  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  I  hear  that  Captain 
Winstanley  is  a  mighty  Nimrod — quite  a 
Leicestershire  man.  He  will  wish  you  to 
hunt." 

"  What  can  Captain  Winstanley  have  to 
do  with  it  ?  "  asked  Vixen,  turning  sharply 
upon  him. 

"  A  great  deal,  I  should  imagine,  by  next 
season." 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you  mean." 

It  was  Roderick  Vawdrey's  turn  to 
look  astonished.  He  looked  both  surprised 
and  angry. 

"  How  fond  young  ladies  are  of  making 
mysteries  about  these  things,"  he  ex- 
claimed impatiently;  "I  suppose  they 
think  it  enhances  their  importance.  Have 
I  made  a  mistake  ?  Have  my  informants 
misled  me  ?  Is  your  engagement  to 
Captain  Winstanley  not  to  be  talked 
about     yet — only    an    understood    thing 
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among  your  own  particular  friends  ?  Let 
me  at  least  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
intimate  friendship.  Let  me  be  among  the 
first  to  congratulate  you." 

"  What  folly  have  you  been  listening 
to  ?  "  cried  Vixen  ;  "  you,  Eoderick  Vaw- 
drey,  my  old  playfellow — almost  an 
adopted  brother — to  know  me  so  little." 

*'  What  could  I  know  of  you  to  prevent 
my  believing  what  I  was  told  ?  Was  there 
anything  strange  in  the  idea  that  you 
should  be  engaged  to  Captain  Winstanley  ? 
I  heard  that  he  was  a  universal  favourite." 

"  And  did  you  think  that  I  should  like  a 
universal  favourite  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you  not  ?  It  seemed 
credible  enough,  and  my  informant  was 
positive ;  he  saw  you  together  at  a  ball  at 
Brighton.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  settled 
thing  by  all  your  Brighton  friends." 

"  By  Captain  Winstanley's  friends,  you 
mean.  They  may  have  looked  upon  it  as 
a  settled  thing  that  he  should  marry  some 
one  with  plenty  of  money,  and  they  may 
have  thought  that  my  money  would  be  as 
useful  as  anyone  else's." 

"  Violet,  are  you  mystifying  me  ?  are 
you  trying  to  drive  me  crazy  ?  or  is  this 
the  simple  truth  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  simple  truth." 

"You  are  not  engaged  to  this  man  ? — 
you  never  have  been  ? — you  don't  care  for 
him,  never  have  cared  for  him  ?  " 

"  Never,  never,  never,  never !  "  said 
Violet,  with  unmistakable  emphasis. 

"  Then  I  have  been  the  most  consum- 
mate  " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  and 
Violet  did  not  ask  him  to  finish  it.  The 
ejaculation  seemed  involuntary.  He  sat 
staring  at  the  palms,  and  said  nothing  for 
the  next  minute  and  a  half,  while  Vixen 
unfurled  her  great  black-and-gold  fan,  and 
looked  at  it  admiringly,  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  it  before. 

"  Do  you  really  think  those  palms  will 
break  through  the  roof  again,  in  the 
present  Lord  Southminster's  time  ?  " 
Roderick  enquired  presently,  with  a  tone 
of  intense  interest. 

Vixen  did  not  feel*  herself  called  upon  to 
reply  to  a  question  so  purely  speculative. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  look  for 
mamma  and  Mrs.  Scobel,"  she  said  ;  "  they 
must  have  come  back  from  the  supper- 
room  by  this  time." 

Roderick  rose  and  offered  her  his  arm. 
She  was  surprised  to  see  how  pale  he  looked 
when  they  came  out  of  the  dusk  into  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  gallery.     But  in  a 


heated  room,  and  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  man  may  natu- 
rally be  a  little  paler  than  usual. 

Roderick  took  Violet  straight  to  the 
end  of  the  room,  where  his  quick  eye 
had  espied  Mrs.  Tempest  in  her  striking 
black  -  and  -  scarlet  costume.  He  said 
nothing  more  about  the  duchess  or  Lady 
Mabel ;  and,  indeed,  took  Violet  past  the 
elder  lady,  who  was  sitting  in  one  of  the 
deepest  windows  with  Lady  Southminster, 
without  attempting  to  bring  about  any 
interchange  of  civilities. 

"  Captain  Winstanley  has  been  kind 
enough  to  go  and  look  for  the  carriage, 
Violet,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest.  "  I  told  him 
we  would  join  him  in  the  vestibule  directly 
I  could  find  you.  Where  have  you  been 
all  this  time  ?  You  were  not  in  the  Lancers. 
Such  a  pretty  set — all  sides,  like  an  old- 
fashioned  country  dance.  Oh,  here  is 
Mrs.  Scobel ! "  as  the  vicar's  wife  ap- 
proached them  on  her  partner's  arm,  in 
a  state  of  utter  dilapidation — not  a  bit  of 
tulle  puffing  left,  and  all  her  rosebuds 
crushed  as  flat  as  dandelions. 

"  Such  a  delightful  set !  "  she  exclaimed 
gaspingly. 

"  I'm  afraid  your  dress  has  suffered," 
said  her  partner. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  protested  Mrs. 
Scobel,  with  the  fortitude  of  that  lady- 
like martyr  to  a  clumsy  carver,  celebrated 
by  Sidney  Smith,  who,  splashed  from  head 
to  foot,  and  with  rills  of  brown  gravy  trick- 
ling down  her  countenance,  vowed  that 
not  a  drop  had  reached  her.  "This,"  says 
the  reverend  wit,  "I  esteem  the  highest 
triumph  of  civilisation." 

"Your  carriage  will  be  the  third,"  the 
captain  told  Mrs.  Tempest,  while  Roderick 
was  putting  Violet's  cloak  round  her  in 
the  vestibule ;  "  there  are  a  good  many 
people  leaving  already." 

Roderick  went  with  them  to  the  carriage 
door,   and  stayed  in  the    porch  till  they* 
were  gone.      The  last   object  Vixen  saw 
under  the   Southminster   lamps   was   the 
pale  grave  face  of  her  old  playfellow. 

He  went  straight  from  the  porch  to  the 
supper-room,  not  to  find  himself  a  place 
at  one  of  the  snug  little  tables,  but  to  go 
to  the  buffet  and  pour  out  a  glass  of 
brandy,  which  he  drank  at  a  draught. 
Yet,  as  a  rule,  there  was  no  man  more 
abstemious  than  Roderick  Vawdrey. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
waltzing  with  Lady  Mabel — positively  the 
last  dance  before  their  departure. 

"  Roderick,"  she  said,  in  an  awe-strrtken 
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Tindertoiie,  "  I  am  going  to  say  something 
very  dreadful.  Please  forgive  me  in 
advance." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  with  a  somewhat 
apprehensive  look. 

"  Jnst  now,  when  you  were  talking  to  me, 
I  fancied  you  had  been  drinking  brandy." 

"  I  had." 

"  Absolute  undiluted  brandy  !  " 

"  If  eat  brandy,  sometimes  denominated 
'short.'" 

"  Good  heavens  !  were  you  ill  ?  " 

"  I  had  had  what  people  call  a  turn." 

THE    PRINCE-BISHOPS    OE 
WURZBURG. 

Although  Wurzburg  is  not  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  British  tourist, 
its  name  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to 
British  ears.  It  is  a  thriving,  busy  place ; 
a.  pleasant  place,  as  is  generally  averred 
by  Germans  who  affect  suchaf  the  smaller 
towns  as  may  sometimes  be  gladdened  by 
the  sunshine  of  a  royal  countenance.  And, 
although  our  own  recollections  of  it  are 
clouded  by  the  mist,,  and  rain,  and  mud  of 
chill  November;  although  the  spirit  of 
dulness  itself  seemed  to  brood  over  the 
great  silent  Platz  and  deserted  palace,  and 
although  the  storm  almost  swept  us  bodily 
from  the  terraces  of  the  steep  pilgrimage- 
path  leading  to  the  little  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  whence  we  looked  down  on  the 
town  spreading  wide  on  either  bank  of  the 
muddy  Main  ;  still,  in  the  faith  of  good 
travellers,  we  accept  the  popular  opinion 
of  Wurzburg,  and  believe  that  it  may  be 
a  pleasant  place  when  the  sun  shines  on 
its  waters,  and  the  birds  sing  merrily  in 
leafy  branches  of  trees. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
Wurzburg  cannot  be  called  a  beautiful 
town.  Renaissance,  in  its  worst  forms, 
reigns  rampant  in  church  and  palace ; 
and,  though  many  grey  towers  are  still 
standing,  bearing  on  their  scarred  front-s 
the  traces  of  Swedish  bullets  from  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  traveller  seeks  in 
vain  for  the  picturesque  nooks  and  quaint 
buildings,  which  ought  to  abound  in  a 
city  where  historic  associations  meet  him 
at  every  turn.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth 
have  come  and  gone  in  those  nan*ow  wind- 
ing streets.  Charlemagne,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  held  his  court  within  the  walls  of 
Wurzburg  ;  there  Otto  the  Great  mustered 
his  army  for  the  victorious  march  to  Rome ; 
there  St.  Bernard  preached  the  Crusade 
with   soid-stirring  eloquence;   and  there 


Barbarossa  presided  at  the  council  which 
elected  the  anti-pope  Paschal  the  Third. 
One  of  the  principal  members  of  that 
council  was  the  Archbishop  Christian  of 
Mainz ;  the  hardest  rider,  fighter,  and 
drinker  of  that  age  of  Titans  ;  the  gigantic 
champion,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  cuirass  and  helm  of  burnished 
gold,  and  who  thought  nothing  of  cleaving 
a  foeman  to  the  saddle-bow  with  one  stroke 
of  his  powerful  arm,  and  then  alighting  to 
chant  vespers  in  the  first  church  that  stood 
in  his  road.  It  was  in  Wurzburg  that  Bar- 
barossa held  high  festival  to  celebrate  his 
marriage  with  the  fair  Beatrice  of  Bur- 
gundy. Eifty-two  years  later,  another 
royal  wedding  took  place  here,  a  striking 
contrast,  in  every  particular,  to  the  previous 
one.  The  great  family  of  Hohenstauffen 
had  fallen  ;  Philip  of  Snabia,  gentlest  of 
Barbarossa's  sons,  had  been  murdered  by 
his  trusted  friend  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Bamberg-,  and  there  was  no  one 
left  to  oppose  his  rival.  Otto  the  Wolf. 
Philip's  orphan  daughter  came  before  the 
assembled  princes  of  the  empire,  appealing 
for  vengeance  against  her  father's  assassins 
and  protection  for  herself  and  her  young 
sisters  ;  and  those  stern  warriors  saw  no 
better  way  of  healing  the  deadly  wound  of 
civil  war,  than  by  marrying  Beatrice  of 
Hohenstauffen  to  her  father's  foe.  In 
Wurzburg  the  ill-omened  nuptials  took 
place,  and,  ere  a  week  was  over,  the  young 
bride  was  carried  to  her  grave — too  fragile 
a  flower  to  bloom  on  the  perilous  eminence 
of  that  tottering  throne  !  And  with  her 
died  Otto's  hopes,  for,  one  by  one,  prince 
and  priest  fell  from  their  allegiance ;  the 
ban  wa«  spoken  against  him;  and  after 
his  final  defeat  at  Bouvines,  he  retired, 
sick  and  weary,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
where  he  ended  his  troubled  life.  There 
are  few  deeper  tragedies  than  the  down- 
fall, one  after  another,  of  these  old  German 
families ;  few  lessons  more  touching  than 
the  words  of  the  old  chroniclers,  who  wrote 
while  every  particular  was  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  whose  pages  give 
us  such  vivid  pictures  of  mediceval  history. 
But  there  are  legends  of  another  kind, 
haunting  the  towers  and  battlements  of 
the  old  Eranconian  city.  There  is  the 
little  low  postern  in  the  wall  near  the 
Haug  church,  where  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness himself  occasionally  troubles  the  lonely 
sentinel.  In  olden  days  a  student,  who 
had  dealings  with  the  evil  one,  used  to 
pass  to  and  fro  at  unlawful  hours  in  the 
disguise  of  a  big  black    poodle,  till  one 
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night  a  suspicious  sentry  fired  at  the  beast, 
and  found  a  human  corpse  within  its  skin  ; 
and,  ever  since,  the  unblest  spirit  returns 
to  the  spot  at  dead  of  night,  and  bewails 
its  compact  with  its  hard  master  ;  and  let 
him  who  doubts  the  legend  keep  watch  at 
the  postern,  and  test  its  truth  for  himself  ! 
There  is  the  stone  up  near  the  fortress  on 
the  Frauenberg,  with  the  dull  red  spot 
which  can  never  be  washed  out,  because 
Swedish  soldiers  murdered  a  holy  Capuchin 
there  while  he  was  saying  the  mass ;  and, 
for  long  years  after — popular  belief  says 
even  to  this  day — the  drums  of  the  gar- 
rison must  beat  long  and  loud  at  the  hour 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  or  else,  small  chance 
will  there  be  of  rest  to  anyone  in  the 
castle ;  for  the  ghosts  of  all  who  were 
slain  there  by  the  Swedes — a  dismal  com- 
pany— will  come  trooping  up  and  down 
the  long  corridors,  filling  the  air  with 
moans  and  lamentations,  till  dawn  puts 
them  to  flight  at  last.  And  there  is  the 
crucifix  in  the  crypt  of  the  New  Minster, 
with  the  ghastly  life-sized  figure  of  the 
Saviour,  with  the  pale  face  bent  down, 
and  the  arms,  not  nailed  as  usual  to  the 
transverse  beam  of  the  cross,  but  clasped 
upon  the  breast,  ever  since  the  day  when 
a  poor  sinner  knelt  before  it,  wrestling  in 
prayer  with  sore  temptation  ;  and  at  last 
the  tempter  was  conquered,  the  passionate 
heart  was  stilled,  and  when  the  penitent 
rose  to  leave  the  shrine,  the  crucified  form 
bent  towards  him,  and  opened  its  arms, 
and  clasped  him  to  its  breast  in  token  of 
divine  forgiveness. 

This  crypt  of  the  New  Minster  is  the 
great  glory  of  the  old  episcopal  city ;  in  it 
stands  a  shrine  of  St.  Kilian,  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 
The  legend  tells  us  how  he,  a  holy  and 
learned  monk  in  a  Northumbrian  mo- 
nastery, felt  his  soul  stirred  within  him 
at  thought  of  the  multitudes  perishing  in 
heathen  lands,  and  he  had  no  rest  by  day 
or  by  night  till  he  resolved  to  go  and 
preach  the  glad  tidings  to  them.  With 
two  brethren,  Diethman  and  Colman,  he 
sailed  down  the  Rhine,  and  journeyed  on 
till  he  reached  Franconia,  where  the  people 
had  no  gods  at  all  save  a  few  which  the 
Romans  had  left  behind  them.  Kilian  and 
his  friends  lived  for  years  in  Wurzburg, 
in  a  low  dark  room,  with  a  spring  of  water 
welling  up  in  one  corner  of  it.  The  Dake 
Geswert  and  numbers  of  his  people  were 
converted,  and  the  hopes  of  the  mis- 
sionaries rose  very  high ;  but  there  was  a 
German  Herodias  at  the  duke's  court,  and. 


in  his  absence,  she  caused  the  three  men 
of  God  to  be  secretly  murdered  and  buried 
in  their  dark  room  ;  and  slowly  and  softly 
the  chains  of  old  habits  and  associations 
wound  round  the  piince,  who  forgot  his 
vows,  and  relapsed  into  idolatry.  But 
God's  vengeance  only  slumbered  for  a 
while.  The  murderers  died  by  strange 
and  horrible  deaths,  accusing  themselves 
of  their  crime ;  and  Geswert  was  left 
alone  in  his  desolate  old  age,  children  and 
grandchildren  all  dying  before  him,  till,  at 
his  own  death,  the  line  became  extinct, 
and  the  fief  reverted  to  the  empire.  Pepin 
le  Bref,  in  expiation  of  the  sin,  gave  the 
lands  to  Boniface,  the  great  apostle  of 
Germany,  and  thus  was  the  see  of  Wurz- 
burg founded  in  750.  Burkhard,  the  friend 
of  Boniface,  and  like  him  a  monk  from 
the  shores  of  Britain,  was  the  first  bishop. 
The  relics  of  Kilian  were  discovered  about 
a  century  after  his  death.  The  secret  was 
revealed  in  a  vision  to  the  blind  abbot  of 
a  distant  monastery,  who  groped  his  way 
to  Wurzburg,  and  down  into  the  dark 
cell,  and  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  where 
the  three  bodies  were  found  ;  and  in  order 
that  a  miraculous  seal  might  be  set  upon 
his  revelation,  he  bathed  his  eyes  in  the 
fountain  and  recovered  his  sight.  So  the 
bones  were  encased  in  a  shrine  of  carved 
stone,  and  a  cathedral  was  built  over 
them.  A  quaint  custom  was  observed 
for  centuries  on  St.  Kilian's  day :  a  herald 
in  gaudy  attire  rode  through  the  town 
announcing  the  approach  of  an  army  of 
beggars,  and  all  the  outcasts  of  the 
country  round  came  trooping  in  after  him, 
filling  the  suburbs  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Main,  and,  for  three  days,  the 
townspeople,  for  charity  and  the  love  of 
St.  Kilian,  lodged  and  fed  them  and 
ministered  to  their  wants,  till,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  the  herald 
collected  his  motley  troop,  and  led  them 
out  at  the  south  gate.  The  custom  gave 
rise  to  such  frequent  scandals,  that  it  was 
at  last  suppressed ;  but  the  fountain  still 
rises  in  the  dark  crypt  by  St.  Kilian's 
shrine,  and  the  faithful  still  believe  that 
weak  eyes  will  be  cured  by  its  waters. 

The  original  cathedral,  in  which  Burk- 
hard and  his  immediate  successors  were 
buried,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
present  one  was  built  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  old  site.  As  years  passed,  a 
wish  arose  to  show  more  honour  to 
Kilian's  shrine,  and  a  large  church  was 
built  over  the  crypt,  called  the  New  Minster, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  cathedral.     It 
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has  suffered  mucli  during  nine  stormy  cen- 
turies, and  little  grandeur  or  beauty  is  to  be 
found  in  it  now.  Not  a  vestige  remains 
of  its  cloister,  in  which,  among  other  cele- 
brities, was  interred  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  that  sweetest  of  Minnesingers. 
Lorenz  Fries,  the  private  secretary  of 
three  successive  bishops,  an  eye-witness 
of  the  frightful  Peasants'  War,  who  died 
when  the  storm  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
was  muttering  on  the  horizon,  was  the 
author  of  the  Chronicles  of  Wurzburg  :  two 
goodly  volumes  of  rugged  prose  and  dog- 
gerel rhyme,  adorned  with  the  quaintest 
of  woodcuts.  He  must  be  our  guide 
through  the  long  aisles  of  the  cathedral, 
where  the  history  of  Wurzburg  is  set  forth 
in  the  monuments  of  her  mitred  princes, 
and  through  the  beautiful  Gothic  cloisters, 
the  loveliness  of  which  is  marred  by  the 
eccentric  irregularity  of  the  groined  arches. 
Though  somewhat  garrulous  at  times, 
we  shall  find  old  Lorenz  patient  and 
thoughtful,  telling  his  story  with  honest 
naive  simplicity,  and  seasoning  it  with 
many  wise  and  shrewd  remarks. 

'  At   Wurzburg,   as    elsewhere,   we  feel 
tempted  to  exclaim  that   prosperity   was 
not  good  for  the  church.    Worldly  honours 
and    riches   were    showered   with    lavish 
hands  on  Burkhard's  successors,  but  how 
few  in  the  long  list  of   princely  prelates 
trod    in  Burkhard's   steps !      They   were 
probably  not  worse — perhaps,  in  some  res- 
pects, they  were  better — than  their  secular 
contemporaries ;  yet  it  is  sad,  in  turning 
from   St.   Kilian's   shrine,   to   peruse   the 
records    of     pride    and     self-seeking,    of 
treachery    and    violence,    left     by    these 
haughty  priests  who  grasped  the  sword  as 
well  as  the   crozier,  and   played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  frequent  civil  wars  of 
Germany.    The  bishops  of  Wurzburg  were 
Dakes  of  Fianconia ;  on  the  day  of  their 
consecration   they   rode  in  state   through 
the  town  attended  by  their  vassals ;   the 
noblest  barons  of  the  land  carried  banner 
and  sword  before  them,  held  their  stirrup 
when  they  dismounted,  and  ministered  at 
their    table  ;     on    certain    occasions    the 
bishops   appeared   in    coats   of   mail,  and 
led    their    armies    to   battle ;    and    more 
than  once,  when  Pope  and  Kaiser  were  at 
variance,  and  rival  bishops  were  nominated 
to  the  vacant  see,  the  town  was  taken  and 
retaken,  till  the  strongest  made  his  claim 
good,    and   ruled    by   right   of    conquest. 
After  death,  they  were  carried  from  cliurch 
to  church,  seated  on  a  splendid  throne, 
arrayed  in  full  canonicals,  with  the  sword 


in  their  right  hand,  and  the  crozier  in  their 
left,  till,  on  the  third  day,  they  were 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  their  cathedral. 
There  we  see  their  efiigies,  a  long  gallery 
of  pictures  in  stone;  most  of  them  life- 
sized  figures,  standing  out  in  relief  from 
a  massive  tablet  of  stone  placed  against 
the  wall,  or  against  the  huge  pillars  of  the 
nave. 

The  first  is  Godfrey  of  Pisenberg,  a 
wise  and  just  ruler,  a  friend  of  Barbarossa, 
to  whose  gentle  counsels  more  than  one 
Italian  city  owed  its  preservation  after  the 
Lombard  league  had  been  defeated  by  the 
stern  Emperor;  he  accompanied  him  to 
the  Crusades,  and  died  of  the  plague  at 
Antioch.  Next  comes  Conrad  of  Ra- 
vensburg,  who  was  murdered  on  the  steps 
of  the  cathedral  by  his  own  cousins, 
because  he  had  ordered  the  execution  of  a 
young  kinsman  whose  robberies  made  him 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country.  The 
murderers,  finding  no  refuge  in  Germany, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  the 
Pope  gave  them  absolution,  on  condition 
of  a  life-long  penitence  :  they  were  never 
more  to  bear  arms,  unless  in  war  against 
the  Saracens ;  never  to  wear  broidered 
garments,  or  show  themselves  at  festivals  ; 
they  were  to  journey  painfully  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  pray  for  pardon  at  the  grave  of 
Christ.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  they 
return  to  their  own  land  ;  and  every  year, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Conrad's  death,  they 
were  to  present  themselves  in  Wurzburg 
Cathedral,  with  bare  shoulders  and  bare 
feet,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and 
scourges  in  their  hands,  and  kneeling 
humbly  in  the  choir,  entreat  the  clergy 
to  administer  discipline  and  to  pray  for 
their  sinful  souls. 

The  office  of  bishop  was  certainly  not  to 
be  desired  in  those  days  by  a  man  of  peace. 
Herman,  the  next  prelate,  having  interfered 
with  the  burghers'  privileges,  was  made 
prisoner  by  them,  and  carried  in  a  litter  to 
the  gates  of  his  castle,  to  induce  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender.  But  the  wily  governor 
insisted  that  a  captive'u  order  was  not  valid, 
and  that  the  bishop  must  be  released,  pro 
forma,  for  five  minutes,  while  he  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  open  their  gates.  The  un- 
suspecting burghers  placed  their  captive 
between  them  and  the  fortress,  and  fell  back 
a  few  yards;  whereupon  the  governor, 
by  a  sudden  sortie,  dragged  the  bishop 
into  the  castle,  and  laughed  the  burghers 
to  scorn ;  and  they  trudged  back  to  their 
homes,  very  sad  and  crestfallen,  carrying 
with  them  the  empty  litter,  and  were  fain 
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to  crave  the  mediation  of  Count  Eckart' 
tlieir  burgrave,  to  obtain  pardon  from 
their  offended  lord.  The  quarrel  did  not 
end  here ;  it  was  renewed  under  each 
successive  bishop,  and  fomented  by  the 
neighbouring  nobles,  who  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  fan  a  flame  in  the 
capital  of  their  suzerain.  Conrad  the 
Second,  elected  by  the  majority  of  the 
canons,  went  to  Rome  for  his  pallium, 
but  the  Lord  of  Henneberg,  to  whom  a 
few  votes  had  been  given,  attempted,  with 
the  Burgrave 's  help,  to  seize  the  town  in  his 
absence.  The  dean  and  chapter  were,  how- 
ever, on  the  alert ;  they  assembled  their 
vassals,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  Henneberg  was  completely  defeated. 
The  dean  commanded  in  person,  and 
thirteen  canons  were  killed  in  the  fray  ! 

A  curious  fact  strikes  us  in  examining 
these  monuments.  The  bishops  who  led 
the  worst  lives,  and  left  the  saddest 
memories  in  their  dioceses,  have  almost 
invariably  the  most  splendid  eflBgies. 
Thus,  blazoned  shields  and  allegorical 
virtues  and  angels  surround  John  of 
Eglofstein,  a  spendthrift  and  a  tyrant, 
who  levied  enormous  taxes  on  the  chapter, 
which  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  ( 
taxation ;  and  when  the  canons  refused  to 
pay,  he  seized  eighteen  of  them  and  shut 
them  up  for  months  in  his  castle,  until  the 
princes  of  the  empire  insisted  on  their  re- 
lease. It  gives  us  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  to 
find  this  same  John,  a  few  years  later,  pawn- 
ing his  robes  and  plate  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  embassy  to  Hungary,  to  con- 
gratulate Sigmund  on  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  and  to  pay  for  his  imperial  favour, 
which,  after  all,  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy. 

John  of  Brunn  surpassed  him,  however, 
in  his  worst  qualities;  he  was  a  bold, 
bad  man,  who  for  thirty  years  preyed 
upon  his  subjects,  pawned  Church  pro- 
perty, and  squandered  its  proceeds  in 
most  unseemly  fashion. 

At  one  time,  not  having  wherewithal  to 
pay  his  butcher's  bill,  he  instituted  new 
tolls  at  certain  gates  of  the  town,  and 
permitted  the  butcher  to  levy  them  until 
he  had  paid  himself.  One  of  his  lordly 
creditors,  the  Knight  of  Hirsheim,  weary- 
ing of  being  put  off  by  specious  promises, 
pillaged  the  suburbs  of  Wurzburg,  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  which  could  offer 
no  resistance.  At  last  John  was  forced  to 
appoint  a  coadjutor,  and  content  himself 
with  the  title  of  bishop,  and  with  a  fixed 
annuity.  The  first  coadjutor,  a  man  of 
firm  and  decided  character,  soon  died  of 


poison ;  and  his  successor  played  into  the 
bishop's  hands,  and  let  him  resume  the 
reins  of  government.  Then  things  were 
worse  than  ever ;  the  see  was  ruined — a 
public  disgrace  and  scandal  to  the  whole 
country.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Council  of  Basle,  where  a  lamentable 
scene  of  insult  and  recrimination  ensued 
between  John  and  his  coadjutor.  The 
brother  of  the  latter,  the  powerful  Count 
of  Wertheim,  a  member  of  the  Vehm 
Gericht,  summoned  John  before  that  secret 
tribunal,  and,  on  his  failing  to  appear, 
sent  men  to  seize  and  hang  him  publicly  : 
but  John  shut  himself  up  in  his  strong 
castle  till  the  storm  blew  over.  A  few 
months  later  his  old  enemy,  Hirsheim, 
captured  him  when  he  was  riding  with  a 
small  escort,  and  kept  him  prisoner  till 
some  of  his  princely  friends  came  to  his 
rescue,  and  pledged  their  word  that  the 
debt  should  be  paid  in  full ;  fifty-two 
hostages  of  noble  birth  being  sent  to 
Hirsheim  till  the  money,  was  placed  in  his 
hands. 

Next  comes  Duke  Sigmund  of  Saxony, 
whom  his  noble  relatives  sent  into  the 
Church,  and  provided  with  a  bishopric  at 
an  early  age,  because  he  was  of  weak 
intellect,  and  could  do  them  no  credit  in  a 
secular  capacity.  He  did  them  small 
credit  as  bishop.  In  those  days  heresies 
were  rife,  and  two  popes  divided  the 
allegiance  of  Christendom  ;  Sigmund  sided 
with  Eugenius,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  dean  and  chapter  supported  Felix. 
On  one  Sunday  the  envoys  of  both  popes 
preached  in  Wurzburg  :  one  in  the  cathe- 
dral, before  the  chapter;  one  in  the  Car- 
melite church,  before  the  bishop.  A  fearful 
riot  took  place.  The  canons  had  barricaded 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  Sigmund 
forced  them  open  by  the  aid  of  the  rabble, 
who  sided  with  him,  but  he  found  the 
choir  fortified,  and  all  the  holy  vessels 
removed  from  the  altar.  Before  he  could 
attack  the  canons  in  their  own  residencer 
the  emperor  interfered,  and  the  brothers  of 
Saxony,  thoroughly  ashamed  of  Sigmund, 
removed  him  from  Wurzburg,  forced  him 
to  resign,  and  allowed  the  chapter  to 
nominate  in  his  stead  Godfrey  of  Limburg, 
under  whose  firm  wise  rule  the  see  soon 
began  to  revive.  This  short  reign  is  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  flagrant  tyranny 
and  fraud ;  and  yet  it  was  not  a  reign  of 
peace.  What  peace  could  there  be  in  the 
land,  when  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the 
"  German  Achilles,"  was  ravaging  the 
country  far   and  near,  till  the  wretched 
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people  -wondered  -whether  the  savage 
Hussites  themselves  could  he  worse  than 
the  retainers  of  the  Hohenzollern  ?  God- 
frey found  an  ally  after  his  own  heart  in 
the  Palatine  Louis  the  Pious,  the  hest 
German  prince  of  his  day ;  they  both 
joined  the  Suabian  League,  forced  the 
robber  ilargrave  to  grant  an  honourable 
peace,  and  gave  a  few  years'  respite  to  ihe 
-weary  land.  Many  a  robbers'  nest  was 
rooted  out,  many  a  bird  of  prey  had  its 
-wings  clipped  by  this  good  bishop,  -who 
could  display  fitting  splendour  when  occa- 
sion called  for  it;  for  he  rode  to  the 
princely  congress  at  Bamberg  -with  a 
retinue  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  horsemen.  Fifteen  count3,  and 
barons  by  the  dozen,  followed  in  his  train, 
all  liegemen  of  the  great  Franconian  see. 

His  successor,  John  of  Grumbach,  ought 
to  have  been  the  leader  of  a  free  corps, 
instead  of  a  dignified  Christian  bishop; 
for  he  loved  -war  for  its  own  sake,  and 
revelled  in  its  excitement.  We  can  hear 
the  sound  of  the  clarion  and  the  tramp  of 
steeds  as  -we  read  his  letters  and  pro- 
clamations, and  can  detect  something  very 
like  paternal  love  in  his  affection  for  the 
one  great  piece  of  ordnance  which  he 
dragged  about  -with  him  in  his  numerous 
expeditions,  and  lent,  as  a  special  mark  of 
favour,  to  his  friends  -when  not  in  need 
of  it  himself.  He,  too,  kept  up  a  close 
friendship  -with  the  Palatine,  in  whom  he 
found  a  congenial  ally,  for  the  pious  Louis 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  his  brother,  the  "  hose  Fritz  " 
of  romance  and  song,  who  made  Heidelberg 
Castle  a  pitfall  whence  none  could  escape 
unless  they  paid  a  heavy  ransom.  The  times 
were  well  suited  to  John's  pugnacious  spirit. 
Three  several  wars  did  he  wage  with  the 
terrible  Achilles,  and  innumerable  smaller 
pa£sages  of  arms  with  minor  barons.  Yet 
he  must  have  been  a  great  financial  genius, 
since,  af  t^r  all  his  military  exploits,  he  left 
his  see  richer  than  he  found  it. 

And  now  the  curtain  rises  on  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  Peasants'  War,  that  rising 
of  the  down- trodden  serfs  against  the 
lords  who  had  abused  their  power  so 
cruelly  and  so  long.  Conrad  of  Thungen, 
the  son  of  a  long  line  of  freebooting 
barons,  was  bishop  then,  but  he  proved 
singularly  unworthy  of  his  turbulent  an- 
cestors, for,  at  the  first  sound  of  war,  he 
fled  to  Heidelberg,  and  left  the  dean  to 
defend  the  stronghold  on  the  Frauenberg. 
The  dean  held  out  gallantly  for  three 
anxious  -weeks,  cut  off  from  all  communi- 


cation— for  Wurzburg  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  mob.  From  his  battlements  he  could 
watch  the  Count  of  Wertheim — mindful, 
perhaps,  of  old  grievances  against  the 
see — and  Gotz  of  Berlichingen,  the  hero  of 
romance,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  rabble. 
The  Knight  of  the  Iron  Hand  and  the  other 
leaders  kept  up  a  rough  discipline  among 
their  men,  and  did  all  they  could,  by  military 
skill  and  knightly  honour,  to  make  up  for 
the  grievous  deficiencies  of  their  followers. 
But  who  conld  ever  stop  the  stone  which 
was  set  rolling  on  the  slope  of  a  precipice  ? 
The  infuriated  rabble  cared  little  for  the 
cause,  and  longed  only  to  gratify  their 
thirst  for  rapine  and  bloodshed.  The 
frightful  excesses  of  the  peasants  almost 
justified  the  reprisals  of  the  lords  when 
they  once  more  got  the  upper  hand. 
A  league  of  princes,  headed  by  Fritz,  led 
an  army  of  disciplined  soldiers,  against 
whom  the  ill-armed  peasants  had  no  chance, 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Odenwald,  and 
drove  the  rabble  from  post  to  post  till  they 
were  utterly  dispersed ;  and  Conrad  was 
reinstated,  and  the  old  order  of  things 
re-established.  The  last  years  of  Conrad's 
life  were  embittered  by  quarrels  with  his 
neighbour,  Philip  of  Hesse.  The  cham- 
pion of  the  Reformation  evidently  thought 
the  rich  Catholic  bishoprics  were  fair 
game;  he  attacked  them  with  or  without 
provocation,  making  raids  on  their  broad 
lands  whenever  he  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  obliging  both  Wurzburg  and  Bam- 
berg to  buy  him  off  with  heavy  black-mail. 
The  short  reign  of  the  next  Conrad 
might  be  passed  over  in  silence  but  for  its 
tragic  results.  Conrad  had  a  favourite 
named  Grumbach,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
an  enormous  legacy,  which  the  next  pre- 
late, Melchior,  declined  to  pay,  alleging, 
fairly  enough,  that  a  bishop  was  life- 
rented  in  the  property  of  his  see,  and  had 
no  right  to  dispose  of  lands  or  privileges 
to  any  private  person.  Grumbach,  in  high 
dudgeon,  repaired  to  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  the  second  Albert,  who 
was  only  too  glad  to  make  war  on  the 
bishop,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
attacks  to  which  the  raids  of  the  German 
Achilles  were  but  child's  play.  The 
double  dealing  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  left  the  minor  princes  at  his 
mercy ;  but  in  their  despair  they  made 
common  cause,  and  routed  the  Hohen- 
zollern at  Sievershausen,  a  victory  which 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  dcRth  of  their 
chivalrous  leader,  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
Melchior  did  not  long  reap  the  fruits  of 
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this  trinmpli.  Riding  one  morning  to- 
wards his  castle,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  armed  men,  who  killed  several  of 
his  attendants  and  shot  the  bishop  through 
the  head,  escaping  themselves  in  the  con- 
fusion that  ensued.  A  priest  who  was 
passing  by  chance  was  hastily  called  to 
receive  the  last  confession  of  the  dying 
prince,  who  was  laid  on  the  grass  by  the 
roadside,  and  who  expired  before  the 
news  of  his  murder  reached  his  retinue 
at  the  castle.  His  monument  represents 
him  kneeling  before  a  crucifix  ;  the  two 
knights  who  were  killed  with  him  kneel 
also,  in  full  armour ;  in  the  background 
are  quaintly  portrayed  various  incidents 
of  that  fatal  ride  up  the  Frauenberg,  the 
battlements  of  which  frown  above  it  all. 

Here  ends  the  narrative  of  honest 
Lorenz,  who  was  borne  to  his  last  resting- 
place  in  the  cloisters  just  two  years  after 
the  burial  of  his  unfortunate  master. 
Other  hands  have  taken  up  the  thread, 
and  they  tell  us  how  Grumbach,  denounced 
as  Melchior's  assassin,  appealed  to  arms, 
took  Wurzburg  by  surprise,  and  treated 
like  a  sovereign  pr-ince  with  the  starving 
garrison  in  the  castle.  The  whole  forces  of 
the  empire  marched,  however,  against  him, 
and  he  fled  to  Coburg,  where  he  perished 
miserably  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  garrison. 

The  most  noted  name  in  the  Wurzburg 
annals  is  that  of  Julius  of  Mespelbrunn, 
the  founder  of  the  university,  a  staunch 
Catholic,  who  repressed  with  iron  hand 
every  attempt  to  propagate  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  among  his  subjects. 
The  crowning  work  of  his  busy  life  was 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  the  mag- 
nificent hospital,  which  still  bears  his 
name.  He  lived  to  see  it  flourishing,  and 
to  receive  the  blessings,  not  of  the  sick 
only,  but  of  the  pilgrims,  and  foundlings, 
and  aged  poor,  for  whom  wards  were  set 
apart  in  the  stately  building  ;  and  he  died, 
full  of  years  and  honours,  in  1617. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Wurzburg  suffered  but  little.  Armies 
marched  through  her  territory,  levying 
contributions  as  they  went,  but  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  actual  bitterness  of  war  till 
Gustavus  Adolphus  one  day  knocked  at 
her  gates,  and  threatened,  unless  they 
were  opened  immediately,  to  deal  with  her 
as  Tilly  had  dealt  with  Magdeburg.  Two 
days  later  he  stormed  the  castle,  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  treasure 
stored  in  its  vaults  was  plundered  by  the 
Swedes.  The  great  library,  with  its  rare 
and  costly  volumes,  was  burnt ;  some  few 


manuscripts  of  almost  priceless  value  were 
saved  from  the  wreck  and  carried  off  to 
Upsala.  Then  followed  a  period  of  utter 
misery  ;  the  land  was  laid  waste,  the  towns 
sacked,  the  Catholic  clergy  driven  from  their 
posts  or  slain  at  their  altars.  The  only 
thing  which  escaped  was  ths  Julius  Spital, 
for  Gustavo  s,  when  orderin  g  its  suppression, 
asked,  out  of  curiosity,  to  have  the  founder's 
deed  read  to  him ;  and  when  he  heard  the 
maledictions  which  Julius  invoked  upon 
any  future  spoiler  of  his  work,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  will  not  meddle  with  that 
priest  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Let  his 
work  stand."  And  stand  it  does  to  this 
day,  the  pride  and  glory  of  old  Wurzburg. 

The  battle  of  Liitzen  brought  no  relief 
to  the  wretched  province.  Bernard  of 
Saxe- Weimar  claimed  it  as  the  price  of 
his  continued  fidelity  to  the  Swedes,  and 
ruled  it  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In  his  broken 
fortunes  he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  the 
Frauenberg  against  the  Imperialists — the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  not  with  him ; 
the  bishop  was  brought  back  in  triumph, 
and  mass  was  chanted  once  more  in  the 
old  cathedral. 

There  are  no  monuments  to  the  prelates 
of  these  days.  The  land  of  plenty  had 
become  a  wilderness,  and  what  was  left 
by  the  retreating  Swedes  was  devoured  by 
the  fierce  hordes  of  Melac  and  Turenne. 
Fire  and  sword,  famine  and  pestilence  did 
their  work  but  too  well,  and  the  cup  of 
misery  was  full  to  overflowing.  Not  till 
the  reign  of  John  Philip  of  Schonborn 
does  a  ray  of  light  break  upon  the  dreary 
picture.  He  was  a  young  officpr  of  noble 
birth,  holding  h<morary  rank  in  the  chapter; 
he  came  to  Wurzburg  to  see  the  ceremony 
of  an  election,  and,  to  his  utter  amazement, 
was  himself  elected  unanimously.  He  had 
to  doff  his  gay  uniform,  and  to  get  himself 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  without  delay ; 
and  so  well  did  he  discharge  the  duties 
thrust  upon  him  that  erelong  both  Worms 
and  Mainz  were  united  under  his  sway. 
Firm,  prudent,  untiring,  with  a  keen  eye 
and  a  strong  hand,  he  steered  his  course 
through  the  shoals  of  the  time,  improved 
the  finances,  encouraged  manufactures, 
brought  back  the  terrified  husbandmen  to 
till  the  waste  lands,  stopped  the  cruel 
persecution  of  Jews  and  witches,  enlarged 
old  schools  and  hospitals  and  founded  new 
ones — did,  in  short,  all  that  a  great  and 
good  man  could  do  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  With  him  we  may  take  our  leave 
of  Wurzburg's  prince-bishops ;  those  who 
came  after  him  were  in  no  way  remarkable. 
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The  courtly  historian  dwells  with  delight 
on  imperial  visits  and  costly  pageants ; 
bat  the  real  power  of  the  bishops  melted 
away  long  before  their  title  was  lost  in 
the  torrent  of  new  ideas  and  systems  set 
loose  by  the  French  Revolution.  The 
last  of  them,  George  of  Lerchenthal,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Republicans,  and 
shared  neither  the  sorrows  of  his  people 
nor  the  brave  but  unavailing  defence  of 
the  Austrian  corps,  the  last  garrison  of  the 
oft-beleaguered  fortress.  On  the  day  when 
Dair  Aglio  and  his  little  band  marched 
down  the  Frauenberg,  with  drums  beating 
and  banners  waving  in  the  wind,  cheered 
alike  by  the  Wurzburgers  they  had  de- 
fended and  by  the  French  they  had  kept  at 
bay,  the  doom  of  the  prince-bishops  was 
sealed.  When  Germany  was  remodelled, 
in  1803,  Wurzburg  was  annexed  to 
Bavaria,  and  the  temporal  power  of 
her  pastors  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  dajs  have  gone  by  when  a  bishop 
could  force  his  way,  sword  in  hand, 
through  the  breach  of  a  refractory  town, 
or  deal  a  blow  with  his  mailed  gauntlet  to 
the  man  who  dared  to  say  him  nay. 


THE   SECRET   OP  THE  WHITE 
CHEST. 

A     STOEY. 

It  was  jast  the  house  I  wanted.  In  size 
and  situation  it  suited  me  exactly,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  literally  down  to  the  ground. 
Facing  Hyde  Park,  and  placed  back 
from  the  high-road,  with  nothing  in  front 
of  it  but  the  broad  strip  of  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  terrace  in  which  it  stood,  and 
the  open  stretch  of  turf  and  trees,  it 
was  the  very  abode  for  a  London  season. 
Its  rent,  too,  was  extremely  moderate; 
it  was  in  sound  repair ;  drainage  without  a 
flaw ;  fixtures,  furniture,  and  decorations 
in  the  best  taste ;  the  owner  only  desiring 
to  let  it  occasionally,  because  he  went  away 
from  town  each  spring.  Why  then  did  I 
hesitate  to  take  it  ?  Why  did  everybody 
hesitate  to  take  it  ?  For  the  last  seven 
years  and  more  it  had  never  been  let.  All 
the  house-agents  at  the  West  End  had  had 
it  in  hand  one  after  another.  The  terms 
})ad  been  reduced  each  season  that  it 
came  into  the  market,  and  still  there 
was  no  finding  a  tenant  for  it.  Every- 
body who  went  over  the  house  was 
charmed  with  it.  The  entrance  being  in 
the  rear,  all  the  best  rooms  had  a  delightful 
southern  aspect;  and  going  up  from  floor 
to  floor  on  their  first  visit  of  inspection, 


everybody  grew  more  delighted  the  higher 
they  got.  The  apartments  increased  in 
cheerfulness,  if  not  in  size,  the  outlook 
from  the  windows  became  more  extensive 
and  airy,  whilst,  when  one  reached  the  top 
storey,  and  ascended  by  a  narrow  stair  on 
to  the  leaded  flat  roof,  with  a  high  balus- 
trade running  round  it,  the  view  was,  as 
the  house-agents  expressed  it,  "  quite 
unique." 

Nevertheless,  everybody  having  reached 
the  roof,  and  having  looked  round  for  a 
minute  or  two,  descended  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination not  to  take  the  house.  Now  what 
was  the  reason  ?  It  was  not  haunted,  no 
ghosts  had  ever  been  seen,  or  mysterious 
noises  heard — such  things  were  never  hinted 
at.  There  was  nothing  about  it  in  appear- 
ance like  the  gloomy  forbidding  mansion  in 
Severn  Square,  concerning  which  so  many 
queer  stories  are  told,  and  which,  like  the 
house  in  question,  no  one  will  take.  No, 
it  was  the  very  reverse,  in  all  respects,"of 
that  long  (and  still)  untenanted  abode.  I 
had  heard  the  rumours  about  the  Hyde 
Park  house  often,  when  I  had  been  in 
London,  and  my  cnriosity  had  always  been 
piqued,  so  that  now,  when  I  wanted  just 
such  a  house  for  the  season,  I  determined 
to  go  and  look  v.i  it  for  myself. 

Finding  all  satisfactory,  and  just  as  I 
expected  from  bottom  to  top,  I  was  step- 
ping out  on  to  the  roof  with  Mr.  Crumble, 
the  agent,  and  was  saying  to  him : 

"  Well,  I  can't  conceive  why  people 
won't  live  here,"  when  my  eye  fell  upon 
a  curious  object  erected  upon  the  leads  at 
the  rear,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  railing. 
It  looked  like  a  huge  skylight  or  glass 
lantern,  about  ten  feet  long,  three  high, 
and  three  broad.  But  instead  of  forming 
a  light  for  a  staircase  or  room  beneath,  it 
seemed  to  have  been  built  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  another  curious  objtct,  which, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  space 
under  the  glass,  was  plainly  visible  through 
it.  This  was  a  long  white  box,  resembling 
a  seaman's  chest  more  than  anything,  only 
much  larger.  It  rested  upon  four  legs  or 
feet,  which  raised  it  about  a  foot  from  the 
flat  surface  of  the  roof.  It  was  painted  a 
creamy  white  and  varnished,  and,  ap- 
parently not  being  intended  to  open,  any 
more  than  its  glass  covering,  had  no 
hinges  or  lock  to  its  top  or  lid. 

"What  the  deuce  is  that?"  said  I  to 
Mr.  Crumble. 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  that  functionary,  with 
an  odd  expression  in  his  face,  "  that's  it, 
Hir!" 
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"  What's  it,  pray  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  secret,  sir." 

"  The  secret  ?  how  is  it  a  secret  ?  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  what  it  is,  what  it's  meant 
for,  what's  inside  of  it." 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  N'o,  sir." 

"  Doesn't  anyone  know  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  somebody  does,  sir,  but  we 
don't ;  we  are  forbidden  to  enquire,  or  to 
attempt  to  find  out ;  if  we  knew  we  should 
be  able  to  let  the  house  perhaps." 

*'  How  long  has  it  been  there  ?  " 

"  A  long  while  I  believe,  sir — ten  or 
twelve  years.     Before  my  time." 

"  But  who  put  it  up  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gayling,  we  suppose;  nobody 
seems  to  know  exactly  when  it  first  ap- 
peared there." 

"But  the  servants,"  I  protested,  "they 
must  know." 

• "  Oh  !  1  have  heard  there  were  none  in 
the  house  at  the  time  ;  they  were  all  dis- 
missed just  before  it  was  put  up.  Mr. 
Gayling  never  keeps  many  servants,  some- 
times he  has  only  one,  sometimes  none. 
Nobody  lives  in  the  house  when  he's  away, 
but  he  always  leaves  the  keys  with  us. 
He  is  always  changing  his  servants,  Mr. 
Gayling  is ;  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  he  likes  new  brooms." 

"  What  is  he,  or  what  was  he  ?  " 

"A  gentleman  in  the  naval  line,  I  believe, 
sir  ;  they  are  rather  rum  'uns,  I'm  told." 

"  Hamph  !  "  I  said,  "  very  odd.  Bat  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  nobody  will  live 
here  because  they  don't  know  what's  in 
that  box  ?  " 

"  That  is  partly  the  reason,  sir." 

"Absurd,"  I  was  going  on,  when  the 
man  continued : 

"But  there's  a  clause  in  the  agreement 
about  it;  that's  what  does  it,  sir." 

'■Explain,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  sir,  here  is  the  clause,"  and  he 
produced  the  document;  "perhaps  you 
would  like  to  read  it  yourself  ?  " 

Thus  it  ran  : 

"  And  in  taking  the  house,  at  the  rental, 
and  for  the  term  specified  as  above,  I 
hereby  solemnly  pledge  my  oath  never 
directly,  or  indirectly,  through  my  own 
agency,  or  that  of  others,  to  attempt  to 
meddle  with,  to  disturb  the  white  chest 
under  the  glass-case  on  the  roof,  or  to 
seek  in  any  way  to  discover  for  what  pur- 
pose it  has  been  placed  there,  or  what  it 
contains ;  and  I  further  guarantee  that  no 
person  in  my  employ,  nor  any  one  entering 


the  house  during  my  tenancy  thereof,  shall 
make  any  such  attempt,  and  I  hereby 
undertake  that  in  the  event  of  their  being 
detected  in  doing  so,  or  of  my  doing  so,  to 
forfeit  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  agreement 
have,  in  proper  legal  form,  lodged  the  said 
sum  with  the  bankers  of  Thomas  Gayling, 
Esq.,  the  lessor,  as  a  guarantee  of  my  good 
faith." 

"  But  for  that  clause,"  went  on  the 
agent,  as  I  finished  reading  it  with  some 
surprise,  "  we  should  have  no  difl&culty  in 
letting  the  house." 

"  Pray,  is  the  owner  out  of  his  mind  ?  " 
I  asked  in  a  minute. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir ;  he  is  a 
very  pleasant,  affable  gentleman,  Mr.  Gay- 
ling is,  only,  as  I  say,  a  little  rum  on  some 
points;  nothing  will  induce  him  to  strike 
out  that  clause,  for  instance.  Lor'  bless  you, 
sir,  parties  never  entertain  it  for  a  moment 
when  they  come  to  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, they  drop  it  like  a  hot  potato." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  I  again,  "  it's  queer 
certainly,  but  I  don't  see  why  one  shouldn't 
acquiesce ;  it  doesn't  matter  a  rap  to  me 
what's  inside  the  chest,  I  should  never 
want  to  meddle  with  or  disturb  it,  and  I'd 
take  very  good  care  no  one  else  did ;  I 
would  padlock  the  trap-door  on  to  the 
roof,  and  that  would  settle  that.  Ah !  " 
I  continued,  after  walking  round  the 
structure  and  looking  about  me  a  bit — 
"  ah  !  I  see  ;  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  any  access  to  this  roof  from  the 
others  on  either  side,  by  this  iron  chevaux- 
de-frise ;  yes,  no  one  can  get  over  this. 
Well,' it's  an  odd  freak,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  going  to  be  balked  by  it ;  I'll 
think  about  it,  Mr.  Crumble." 

And  the  result  of  my  thinking  was, 
that  I  signed  the  agreement  two  days 
afterwards,  having  conformed  to  the 
peculiar  stipulation  regarding  the  deposit. 
I  had  no  fear  of  losing  the  thousand 
pounds ;  the  interest  on  it  was  a  mere 
addition  to  the  rent,  and  the  house  was  so 
exactly  what  I  wanted,  that  it  would  even 
then  be  cheap  to  me,  with  my  large  family 
of  motherless  children. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  deny,  that  after 
all  was  signed,  sealed,  and  settled,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  lurking  curiosity  and  sus- 
picion regarding  that  mysterious  erection. 
What  could  it  be  ?  what  could  it  contain  ? 
I  was  constantly  saying  to  myself.  What 
strange  freak  could  possess  the  man  to 
take  such  strong  measures  to  guard  against 
any  penetration  into  the  secret — measures, 
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by-the-bye,  which  in  themselves  were 
rather  calculated  to  provoke  investigation, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  very  thing  he 
wished  one  to  overlook  ?  Was  Mr.  Gay  ling 
a  miser,  hoarding  np  some  unknown 
treasures  in  this  strange  fashion  ?  Pro- 
bably that  was  it.  Wellj  if  it  was,  it  was 
no  business  of  mine  after  all.  My  parlia- 
mentary duties  would  be  too  urgent,  I 
hoped,  to  let  me  dwell  upon  much  else,  so 
I  would  dismiss  it,  and  beyond  putting  the 
jmdlock  on  to  the  trap-door  of  the  roof  as 
threatened,  I  took  no  measures  to  prevent 
any  of  my  household  indulging  in  specula- 
tions. I  at  least  would  not  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  as  Mr.  Gayling  did,  and 
contented  my  family  and  domestics  by 
sajing  that  I  didn't  consider  it  safe  for 
people  to  go  on  to  the  roof. 

Now,  in  spite  of  my  resolution,  I  found 
myself  perpetually  recarring  to  the  strange 
chest.  For  the  sake  of  quiet  and  air,  I 
had  appropriated  the  two  large  back  and 
front  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house  for 
my  bedroom  and  study,  and  thus  slept 
every  night  jast  beneath  the  white  chest. 

Before  I  had  been  in  the  house  a 
month,  it  began  to  act  as  a  nightmare  on 
me,  an  incubus  I  could  not  shake  off.  I 
was  oppressed  and  depressed  by  it,  in  a 
way  quite  unaccountable.  I  was  puzzled 
&t  myself  ;  I  could  not  have  believed  four 
weeks  before  that  I  should  ever  have  be- 
come so  affected  by  such  contemptible 
restlessness,  disquiet,  and  distrust.  These 
feelings  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
I  finally  changed  my  bedroom,  I  would 
not  sleep  any  longer  directly  underneath 
this  accursed  mysterious  fabric. 

Another  month  passed,  during  which, 
more  than  once,  1  was  tempted  to  go 
secretly  on  to  the  roof  and  look  at  the 
thing  again ;  there  was  no  harm  in  that, 
that  was  not  forbidden  in  the  bond,  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  I  saw  nothing  to  provoke 
any  new  comment. 

About  a  week  after  my  last  visit  to  the 
roof,  a  lengthy  debate  kept  me  late  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  walking  home 
for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  I  found  the  mid- 
summer dawn  breaking,  as  I  struck  into 
Park  Lane.  Reaching  Oxford  Street  I 
was  startled  by  observing  in  the  western 
sky  a  strong  light,  not  due  to  reflected 
sunrise.  At  the  moment  I  saw  it,  a  fire- 
tngine  passed  me  at  full  speed,  and 
presently  the  first  signs  of  the  commotion 
which  a  conflagration  causes  in  the  streets 
became  evident.  No  man  undergoes  this 
experience,  when  he  has  been  away  from 


home  many  hours,  and  sees  the  red  glare 
rising  in  the  direction  of  his  own  house, 
without  a  pang  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  terror. 
How  well-founded  was  this  sensation  in 
the  present  case  was  made  evident  ere  I 
had  walked  another  two  hundred  yards; 
yes,  merciful  powers !  it  was  nty  house 
that  was  on  fire  ! 

I  can  scarcely  record  what  followed ;  I 
only  know  that  somehow  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  the  police  and  firemen. 
That  I  explained  to  the  superintendent 
who  I  was,  and  that  under  his  escort  I 
soon  ascertained  that  all  the  inmates  of 
my  house,  my  children,  their  governess, 
and  the  servants,  were  in  safety,  and 
had  been  taken  in  to  a  neighbour's  at 
the  rear;  that,  as  soon  as  I  found  this 
to  be  the  case,  I,  accompanied  still  by  the 
superintendent,  mounted  to  the  top  o:  an 
adjacent  residence,  whence  the  firemen 
were  directing  the  hose  upon  the  flames. 

Once  on  this  vantage  point  my  mind 
reverted  to  the  white  chest.  Was  it  still 
there  ?  Yes;  the  flames,  though  bursting 
out  from  all  the  windows  of  the  upper 
stories,  back  and  front,  had  not  yet  done 
more  than  wrench  and  crack  portions  of 
the  glass-case.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
this  would  be  the  most  that  might  happen. 
The  water  seemed  to  be  getting  the  upper 
hand,  and  as  it  fell  in  torrents  on  the  hot 
roof,  such  clouds  of  steam  were  thrown 
up  with  the  smoke-  as  would  have  com- 
pletely hidden  everything  from  view,  but 
that  our  position  had  been  skilfully  se- 
lected, and  was  well  to  windward  of  the 
burning  mass.  But  presently,  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  flames,  there  came  a  dull  heavy 
rumble  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  the  roof  fell  in.  With  it  of 
course  went  the  fragments  and  framework 
of  the  glass-case,  and  the  now  charred  and 
blackened  chest  itself.  I  had  my  eyes 
upon  it  at  the  moment,  and  down  it  went 
deep  into  the  utter  obscurity  of  the  dense 
smoke  and  steam,  which  always  succeeds 
to  this  climax  of  a  conflagration.  For 
several  "minutes  nothing  was  to  be  dis- 
cerned through  the  overwhelming  wreaths 
of  black -grey  fumes.  But  presently, 
though  the  light  from  the  fire  had  been 
quenched,  there  began  to  bo  visible,  by 
the  aid  of  the  increasing  light  of  the 
morning,  the  depths  of  this  pit  of 
Acheron.  Yet  it  was  not  so  very  deep 
after  all,  for  the  fire  having  originated  on 
the  second  floor,  the  falling  roof  had 
only  crnshed  down  as  yet  as  far  as  the 
drawing-room,  and  there,  when  my  eyos. 
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had  become  accustomed  to  the  spectacle 
of  the  indescribable  debris,  I  plainly  be- 
held, resting  slantways  across  a  stubborn 
remnant  of  wall,  what  had  been  the 
White  Chest;  it  was  now  split  and  smashed, 
and  its  contents  were  revealed. 

Good  heavens  !  what  was  it  that  I  looked 
down  upon  ?  I  turned  my  face  away  for 
a  moment  with  a  shudder,  for  there,  pro- 
truding through  the  splintered  fragments 
of  its  once  creamy-white  wooden  case^ 
was  a  huge  leaden  coflB.n,  which  in  its  turn 
melting  aind  bursting  with  the  heat,  dis- 
played within  the  unmistakable  form  of 
a  shrouded  corpse  !  I  was  in  the  act  of 
drawing  my  companion's  attention  to  it 
in  horror,  when  suddenly  there  flew  up 
around  it  with  redoubled  fury,  such  a  mass 
of  flame  and  smoke,  that  it  was  entirely 
hidden,  and  soon  the  fire  had  so  spread 
and  burst  out  again,  that  the  horrible 
spectacle  of  this  unintentional  incremation 
was  shut  from  sight,  and  the  house  was 
finally  burned  to  the  ground  ! 

I  pass  over  what  immediately  followed 
after  I  had  made  my  way  back  to  the 
friendly  abode  where  the  members  of  my 
family  were  sheltered.  In  a  few  days 
they  were  snugly  settled  again  in  another 
home,  fortunately  not  very  much  the  worse 
for  the  terrible  scare.  In  due  course  the 
time  arrived  for  looking  into  my  losses, 
and  while  I  was  doing  so  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gayling,  who  had  come  to 
town  requesting  an  interview.  I  was  glad 
of  this,  for  I  foresaw  it  must  lead  to  some 
explanation  of  the  strange  circumstances 
surrounding  the  agreement  I  had  signed. 
My  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
white  chest  had  been  rudely  satisfied,  it 
was  true,  but  what  had  been  the  reason 
for  placing  such  an  object  in  such  a  place  ? 
and  this  I  was  determined  to  find  out. 
Unexpectedly  Mr.  Gtayling  disclosed  it  to 
me  immediately  we  met. 

"  I  have  asked  for  this  interview,  sir,"  he 
said  abruptly, "  because  I  am  a  ruined  man. " 

"  But,"  I  interposed,  "  I  am  told  you 
were  fully  insured." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  he 
answered  ;  "  no  insurance  can  restore  the 
three  thousand  a  year  which  I  lose  by 
what  has  happened.  I  am  simply  going 
to  tell  you  certain  facts  ;  because,  when  you 
have  heard  them,  I  shall  put  it  to  you 
whether  you  will  not,  out  of  your  ample 
means,  feel  that  some  compensation  is  due 
to  me.  The  fact  is,  that  it  has  been  during 
your  tenancy  of  my  house,  and  through 


accident,  or  negligence,  on  the  part  of 
someone  for  whom  you  are  responsible, 
that  my  ruin  has  been  brought  about." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"Listen,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "and  ,you 
will :  I  was  brought  up  to  the  sea  and 
followed  it  till  mid-life,  for  I  was  entirely 
dependent  on  my  own  earnings.  My  only 
relative  at  this  time  was  an  old  uncle, 
also  a  sailor,  and  a  most  eccentric  man, 
as  you  will  presently  see.  Fifteen  years 
ago  he  suddenly  came  into  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  I  never  knew  how,  but  he 
retired  and  took  that  house.  He  had 
only  been  in  it  three  years  when  a  mortal 
sickness  overtook  him ;  he  sent  for  me  : 

" '  Tom,'  said  he,  '  I  am  dying,  and  I 
don't  like  it ;  I  am  terrified,  not  so  much  at 
the  thought  of  death,  as  at  the  thought  of 
burial ;  a  sailor's  grave  I  would  not  mind, 
but  to  be  boxed  up  and  thrust  into  the 
earth,  no,  Tom,  I  won't  stand  it.  I  look 
to  you  to  see  that  it  doesn't  happen; 
and  I  have  taken  measures  to  make  sure 
that  you  do  see  that  it  doesn't  happen. 
I've  made  my  will,  Tom,  I've  left  you  all  I 
possess,  but  on  one  condition,  and  it  is, 
that  you  are  my  heir  so  long  as  I  am  well 
above  ground,  and  no  longer — mark  the 
words,  "  well  above  ground."  Directly  I 
am  buried,  or  my  remains  are  allowed  to 
mingle  with  mother-earth,  afe  she  is  called 
— she  was  no  mother  to  me,  the  sea  was 
my  mother,  for  I  was  born  at  sea — all  my 
money,  mind,  goes  straight  to  the  Sea- 
men's Hospital,  every  penny  of  it.* 

"  '  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  I  asked  of  my 
uncle ;  '  how  shall  I  be  able  to  carry  out 
such  a  strange  condition  ?  Have  you  so 
expressed  it  in  your  will  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  indeed  I  have,'  he  answered ; 
'  and  legal  and  binding  you'll  find  it,  as 
expressed  in  the  words,  "  so  long  as  I  am 
well  above  ground." ' 

" '  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?'  I 
again  asked. 

"  'Oh,  run  me  up  aloft,  masthead  me, 
anything  you  like,  but  don't  bury  me.* 

"Well,"  went  on  Mr.  Gayling,  "to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  found  that  the 
conditions  of  the  old  man's  will  were 
binding,  and  his  executors  and  myself  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  hoisting  the  coffin  on  to 
the  roof  of  his  house.  Under  certain 
conditions  we  found  that  it  was  possible 
for  us  legally  to  do  this.  So  I  dismissed 
my  three  servants,  employed  a  country 
undertaker,  my  old  ship's  carpenter, 
and  a  foreign  glazier,  in  order  that  the 
matter   should   not   be   talked  of   in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  perponally  saw  the 
arrangements  carried  out.  You  can  now 
understand  my  reasons  for  not  having  it 
meddled  with ;  yeSj  sir,  and  you  can  now 
understand  that  the  conditions  of  the  will 
must  take  effect.  No  sign  of  the  cofiB.n  or 
the  body  even  was  to  be  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  that  house.  I  have  had  a  rigid 
search  made,  to  no  purpose ;  the  old  gentle- 
man's remains  have  been  consumed,  have 
mingled  with  mother-earth,  and  the  money 
passes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Sea- 
men's Hospital.  I  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world.     What  can  you  do  for  me  ?  " 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  what  I 
did  for  Mr.  Gayling,  but  finding  by  a  visit 
to  Doctors'  Commons,  and  by  other  evi- 
dence, that  his  story  was  substantially 
correct,  I  felt  his  case  was  a  hard  one, 
certainly  a  strange  one,  and  I  acted,  I 
hope,  not  ungenerously  towards  him. 

ALL    OR   NOTHING. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL   HOEY, 

AirCHOB  OB  "  A  HOXTSB  OP  CABDS,"  "  SKIFFITH's  DOUBLB," 
&0.  &c. 


CHAPTER   XXIV.      THE   LITTLE    KEY. 

Although  Captain  Dunstan  had  ex- 
pressed himself  disparagingly  and  discon- 
tentedly to  Sir  Wilfrid  in  relation  to 
Bevis,  and  things  in  general,  he  was  not 
so  ill  pleased  as  he  seemed  to  be.  Easy 
circumstances,  popularity  among  his 
neighbours,  and  the  influence  of  the  irre- 
vocable, were  all  working  together  to 
render  Edward  Dunstan  a  happier  man 
than  he  had  ever  thought  he  could  be. 
Not  that  he  would  have  admitted  the  fact 
in  his  still  recurring  hours  of  gloom, 
when  the  great  house  was  so  terribly 
empty  because  the  figure  that  he  had 
placed  there,  by  the  power  of  a  fond 
foolish  fancy,  was  to  be  forever  absent, 
and  all  the  privileges  of  his  present  lot 
were  lost  sight  rf  in  the  revived  pangs 
of  his  despised  love.  He  would  have 
refused  to  admit  in  such  hours  as  these 
that  he  was  beginning  to  enjoy  life ;  but 
the  hours  became  fewer  in  number,  and 
recurred  less  frequently.  When  by  any 
chance  he  heard  of  Laura  and  her  husband, 
Dunstan  had  a  fit  of  gloom  and  bitterness, 
but  he  Ijeard  of  them  seldom.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thornton  did  not  belong  to  the 
"  world  "  whose  movements  are  recorded, 
and  as  yet  they  happily  had  no  history. 
Dunstan  had  sometimes  wondered  whether 
Julia    Carmichael    really    knew    or    did 


not  know  anything  about  the  past.  She 
had  occasionally  mentioned  her  cousin  in 
his  hearing,  and  he  had  told  her  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  her  uncle,  Lady  Rosa 
Chumleigh,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  ;  but 
there  had  never  been  the  least  hint  of 
any  further  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
either,  and  the  one  indication  from  which 
Dunstan  might  have  concluded  that  Julia 
was  in  her  cousin's  confidence  did  not 
come  under  his  notice.  This  was  the 
fact  that  Julia  talked  a  good  deal  about 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Esdaile  and  Janet  Monroe,  when  he  was 
not  present ;  but  as  Sir  Wilfrid  was  as 
careful  in  his  avoidance  of  the  subject 
with  Dunstan  as  Julia  was,  he  did  not 
make  any  allusion  to  what  she  said. 

Thus,  absence  and  silence  were  helping 
to  heal  the  wound  that  was  much  more 
grievous  than  might  have  been  supposed, 
considering  that  the  victim  of  it  had 
not  one  of  those  strong  and  deep  natures 
which  are  dowered  with  the  terrible 
faculty  of  suffering  to  the  end,  and  with 
the  tenacity  and  persistence  that  accom- 
pany the  gifts  of  strength  and  depth. 
But  Laura  had  completely  captivated 
Edward  Dunstan,  as  a  woman  very  far 
her  superior  in  all  respects  might  have 
failed  to  do,  by  her  entire  suitability  to 
himself.  All  his  life  long  she  would  be,  in 
his  memory  and  in  his  fancy,  the  one 
woman  whose  presence  would  have  been 
the  completion  of  good  to  him,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  anger  burned  within 
him  when  he  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of 
her,  and  many  a  harsh  epithet  rose  to  his 
lips  at  those  times  when  his  sorrow  "  woke 
and  cried." 

It  was  a  valuable  item  in  the  sum  of 
that  goodluck  which  Amabel  Ainslie  de- 
clared to  be  written  on  Captain  Dunstan's 
forehead,  that  he  had  won  Mrs.  Cathcart's 
liking  from  the  first;  for  the  vicar's  wife 
was  a  power  in  the  neighbourhood.  She 
had  been  impressed  by  Amabel's  somewhat 
slighting  estimate  of  Dunstan,  and  had 
taken  pains  to  observe  him  for  herself, 
after  she  was  obliged,  by  her  cousin's 
very  frank  declaration  of  her  belief  in 
the  preoccupation  of  his  affections,  to  re- 
linquish the  notions  that  the  much-desired 
mistress  of  Bevis  might  be  found  at  The 
Chantry.  The  result  was  that  she  came  to 
rate  him  more  highly  than  Amabel  had 
rated  him,  and  that  she  formed  another  hope 
for  his  future  and  that  of  one  whom  she 
held  to  be."  much  too  good  for  any  man  ;  " 
though  that  was  a  sentiment  which  Mrs. 
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Cathcart,  being  a  wife — moreover  the  wife 
of  a  vicar,  and  a  woman  of  good  sense  and 
good  taste  to  boot — with  the  propcrest  sense 
of  the  maintenance  of  masculine  supremacy, 
would  not  have  given  utterance  to  on  any 
account.  Her  own  private  convictions 
were  an  other  affair,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Captain  Danstan  had  speedily  become 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  vicarage,  and 
before  very  long  had  confided  to  Mrs. 
Cathcart  his  two  main  difficulties  ;  the  one, 
that  he  had  not  the  least  notion  of  "  how 
to  do  good  to  the  poor  and  that  kind  of 
thing,"  though  with  the  best  intentions ; 
and  the  other,  that  there  was  some 
mystery  about  some  wishes,  or  intentions, 
or  injunctions,  of  Mrs.  Drummond's,  which 
he  could  not  get  at,  and  that  the  subject 
was  evidently  embarrassing  to  Miss  Monroe. 
From  the  first  of  these  difficulties  Mrs. 
Cathcart  undertook  to  extricate  him ; 
not,  indeed,  by  the  ready  expedient  of 
becoming  his  almoner,  but  by  undertaking 
to  teach  him  what  so  many  live  and  die 
without  learning — the  truth  respecting  the 
lives  and  the  needs  of  the  poor.  To  the 
second  she  could  bring  no  solution. 

The  hearty  admiration  with  which 
Captain  Dunstan  spoke  of  Janet  was  the 
first  means  by  which  he  had  secured  himself 
a  place  in  Mrs.  Cathcart's  favour,  and,  as 
he  had  not  failed  to  perceive  the  interest  of 
the  topic  for  her,  he  had  recurred  to  it  in 
his  amiable  way  on  the  next  opportunity. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  justified  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  on  his  part,  and  warranted 
a  good  deal  of  gratification  of  it  on  that  of 
Mrs.  Cathcart ;  and  as  Dunstan  went  to 
and  fro  between  Bevis  and  Bury  House, 
and  made  a  point  of  bringing  news  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  and  their  common  friends  to 
the  vicarage  almost  daily,  there  arose  in 
Mrs.  Cathcart's  mind  the  hope  that  he 
was  learning  to  appreciate  Janet  as  much 
as  it  was  in  him  to  appreciate  her,  and 
that  Amabel's  notion  might  be  un- 
founded. She  had  no  idea  whether 
Janet  was  favourably  impressed  by  Captain 
Danstan,  and  she  felt  certain  that  Janet 
would  be  very  hard  to  win ;  but  supposing 
he  were  really  to  try,  would  not  all  the 
probabilities  be  in  favour  of  his  success  ? 

In  Janet's  case  there  was  no  former 
feeling  to  be  outlived,  no  disappointment 
or  treachery  to  be  recovered  from :  there 
was  the  noblest  and  purest  heart  that  ever 
a  man  could  hope  to  win  to  be  won,  if  it 
was  in  Dunstan  to  do  it ;  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  fair  field  surely  he  had  it.  Mrs. 
Cathcart   could  look   back   at  the   years 


during  which  she  knew  Janet  without 
finding  in  her  memory  of  their  events 
the  slightest  indication  that  she  had 
ever  even  fancied  herself  attracted  by 
any  man.  "Not  that  it  would  ever  be 
'  fancy '  with  her,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcart,  in 
her  thoughts ;  "  she  is  too  earnest,  too 
innocent,  and  too  reverent-minded  for 
'  fancy  '  where  love  and  marriage  might  be 
concerned.  If  he  is  wise  enough  to  mean 
it,  he  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  make 
her  love  him." 

Mrs.  Cathcart  was  not  likely  quite  to 
overlook  the  existence  of  the  other  side  to 
any  question,  however  deeply  she  might 
be  interested  in  the  one  side  of  it.  She 
went  nearest  to  doing  so,  in  the  present 
instance,  when  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
either  Amabel  was  mistaken,  or  Danstan's 
former  love  had  been  in  some  way  a 
failure — a  supposition  for  which  she  had 
not  a  scrap  of  evidence — and,  by  way  of 
compensation,  she  thought  very  seriously 
about  the  value  of  time  and  opportunity 
in  the  possible  working  out  of  her  wishes. 
Danstan  was  but  newly  come  to  his 
kingdom;  he  had  not  yet  been  competed 
for  after  the  fashion  in  which,  even  in 
country  places  which  call  themselves  quiet 
and  respectable,  young  men  who  are 
notoriously  good  matches  are  competed 
for,  and  the  disproportion  between  his 
worldly  position  and  that  of  Janet  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  upon  him  with 
deterrent  effect,  if,  supposing  him  to  be 
"  thinking  of  "  her  at  all,  he  did  not  make 
up  his  mind  quickly,  and  put  the  matter 
out  of  the  reach  of  argument,  innuendo, 
or  ambitious  promptings.  Mrs.  Cathcart 
had  observed  with  great  satisfaction  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile's  return  to  Bevis  had  not 
led  to  a  discontinuance  of  Danstan's  visits 
to  Bury  House ;  and  when  Janet  went  on  the 
promised  visit  to  The  Chantry,  and  Amabel 
informed  her  cousin  that  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Bevis  had  presented  themselves 
there  within  a  few  hours  after  Janet's 
arrival,  Mrs.  Cathcart  thought  things  were 
looking  promising  indeed.  Altogether  the 
lady  of  the  vicarage  was  in  good  spirits, 
her  desire  that  Amabel  and  Janet  might 
become  good  friends  had  been  so  com- 
pletely realised  that  she  felt  emboldened 
for  a  higher  flight  of  hope. 

A  few  days  had  elapsed  since  Sir 
Wilfrid  Esdaile's  departure  from  Bevis ; 
the  weather  was  so  dismally  wet  and  cold 
that  not  even  Amabel  would  brave  the 
elements,  and  drive  over  from  The  Chantry 
to  the  vicarage,  so  that  Mrs.  Cathcart  had 
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not  seen  lier  or  Janet.  She  had,  however, 
had  a  note  from  Amabel — to  the  effect  that 
they  were  all  weather-bound,  that  Janet 
bad  been  anything  but  well,  and  that  she 
herself  was  almost  reduced  to  wishing 
herself  back  at  Bombay — and  was  sitting 
by  the  fire  in  the  library,  the  note  on  her 
lap,  and  her  thoughts  travelHng  in  the 
direction  already  indicated,  when  Captain 
Dunstan  was  announced. 

*'  How  good  of  you  to  come  and  cheer 
me  up  this  horrid  day,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcart, 
who  had  perceived,  with  her  first  glance 
at  Dunstan,  that  there  was  some  purpose 
more  than  ordinary  in  his  visit;  "the  rain 
has  beaten  even  Miss  Ainslie." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  was  afraid  I  should 
not  find  you  alone.  Rather  an  odd  thing 
has  happened.  You  remember  about  the 
letter  that  Mrs.  Drummond  left,  to  be 
forwarded  to  me  after  her  death,  and 
which  did  not  reach  me  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  remember." 
"  It  has  reached  me  at  last.  In  a 
very  strange  way — through  Esdaile." 

"  How  in  the  world  did  he  come  to  have 
it?" 

"  You  shall  hear."  This  is  what  Dunstan 
read  from  Sir  Wilfrid's  letter: 

"  I  fancy  the  enclosed  must  be  the 
missing  letter  which  the  lawyer  was  so 
positive  he  had  forwarded  to  you.  How 
it  came  to  be  among  my  papers  I  cannot 
understand.  I  found  it  only  a  few  minutes 
since,  in  searching  among  a  lot  of  things 
I  had  brought  back  from  Ceylon  for  a 
paper  which  Sandilands  wants.  I  hope  it 
is  Mrs.  Drummond's  letter;  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction,  if  so,  to  you  and  to  Miss 
Monroe." 

"  Then  there's  something  about  himself. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  enclosure  is  the 
missing  letter," 

"  How  very  strange !  How  relieved 
Janet  will  be !  How  glad  you  must  be. 
You  have  been  very  anxious  for  some 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Drummond's  wishes." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dunstan,  but  with  em- 
barrassment ;  "  only  this  is  a  curious  thing, 
so  very  unlike  what  I  remember  and 
should,  have  expected  of  Mrs.  Drummond. 
The  letter  is  marked.  '  Private,'  but  the 
circumstances  are  so  different  from  those 
under  which  she  expected  it  would  reach 
me  that  I  think  I  am  jnstified  in  asking 
you  to  read  it.  You  are  the  only  friend 
I  have  here,  and  you  know  more  about 
her  than  I  do.  If  I  had  had  this  letter  at 
the  right  time  I  should  have  kept  it  to 
myself,  of  course,  but " 


Dunstan  did  not  finish  his  sentence, 
and  Mrs.  Cathcart,  though  full  of  curiosity, 
both  natural  and  blameless,  did  not  help 
him  by  a  word. 

"  Will  you  read  it,  and  advise  me  ?  "  he 
asked  at  length,  and  placed  in  her  hands 
the  message  from  the  dead. 

Carefully  and  distinctly  written,  in 
small  close  characters,  and  bearing  date 
three  months  previous  to  that  of  her  death, 
Mrs.  Drummond's  last  words  to  the 
inheritor  of  her  fortune  were  as  follows : 

"You  will  receive,  together  with  the 
communication  I  am  about*  to  make  to 
you,  an  announcement  which  will  be 
unexpected,  and  welcome  ;  that  of  your 
inheritance  of  the  whole  of  your  honoured 
uncle's  property.  I  have  decided  upon 
making  you  my  sole  heir.  "  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  here  upon  the 
motives  which  have  actuated  me  in  taking 
this  course ;  if  you  ever  discover  them,  it 
will  be  under  circumstances  of  still  greater 
interest  and  value  to  yourself.  I  only 
think  it  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  any  views 
entertained  or  wishes  expressed  by  Admiral 
Drummond.  I  act  entirely  by  my  free 
will,  and  from  considerations  which  do 
not  arise  from  the  occurrences  or  relations 
of  the  past. 

"You  will  be  very  glad  to  come  into 
possession  of  Bevis,  and  you  may  perhaps 
feel  an  impulse  of  gratitude  towards  my 
memory,  although  you  have  never  Hked 
me,  and  I  have  never  liked  you.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  acknowledge,  writing,  as 
I  am,  words  which  you  will  not  read  until 
I  shall  have  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of 
human  judgment,  that  this  was  more  my 
fault  than  yours.  You  are  a  young  man 
of  the  modern  pattern,  and  that  pattern  is 
not  to  my  taste ;  you  are  quite  unlike  your 
uncle  whom  I  loved,  honoured,  respected, 
and  obeyed,  and  I  would  have  had  you 
like  him.  When  I  have  said  that  I  have 
said  all,  and  I  confess  to  a  prejudice, 
which  I  record  here,  only  because  I  think 
it  right  to  acknowledge  also  that  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  make  a  bad  use  of  the 
fortune  that  in  your  uncle's  hands  did 
good  to  many.  I  leave  no  charges  on  the 
estate  that  will  be  yours  when  you  read 
these  lines,  I  hamper  your  action  in 
nothing,  but  I  am  about  to  express  a  few 
wishes,  which  I  believe  you  will  observe. 

"  There  is  in  the  world  I  am  shortly  to 
leave  one  person  whom  I  love,  and  for 
whose  future  I  am  solicitous — my  com- 
panion, Janet  Monroe.     She  has  been  the 
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best,  the  dearest,  the  most  patient  of 
friends  to  nae,  and  she  will  be  nearly- 
friendless  when  you  read  this.  I  have 
made  a  small  provision  for  her,  all  that 
she  could  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
accept,  and  derived  from  funds  originally 
my  own ;  not  belonging  to  the  estate,  or 
even  to  the  ready-money  bequeathed  to 
me  by  your  uncle ;  so  that  in  future  she 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  assume  a  position 
of  dependence  in  anyone's  bouse.  This, 
however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  she 
will  be  almost  alone  in  the  world,  and  that 
her  old  home,  in  which  she  had  been  as  a 
daughter  to  me,  must  pass  away  from  her. 
I  therefore  ask  you,  as  the  one  only 
manner  in  which  you  can  afford  to  your- 
self any  proof  that  you  entertain  gratitude 
towards  me.  or  kindly  memory  of  one 
who  might  nave  been  kinder  to  you,  and 
feels  that  strongly  now,  to  befriend  Janet 
Monroe,  to  place  yourself  in  communication 
with  her  immediately  on  receiving  th  is  letter, 
and  another  communication  which  will 
accompany  it,,  to  consult  her  wishes  with 
respect  to  her  removal  from  Bevis.  And, 
in  conclusion — and  this  you  may  perhaps 
find  an  irksome  condition — I  wish  you  to 
reside  uninterruptedly  at  Bevis  for  three 
months  after  the  estate  shall  have  come 
into  your  hands. 

"I  have  little  to  add  to  this,  except  one 
injunction,  which  may  seem  to  you  a  very 
fanciful  one,  but  which  in  due  time  will 
explain  itself.  I  beg  your  close  heed  to  it. 
You  will  be  handed  by 'Janet  Monroe, 
when  you  see  her  for  the  first  time  after 
your  arrival  at  Bevis,  a  key.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  receptacle  it  belongs  to, 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  shall  make  no 
reference  to  it.  In  the  old  bureau  that 
stands  between  the  windows  in  my  room 
there  is  a  range  of  pigeon-holes,  with  a 
square  space  shut  in  by  a  little  door  in  the 
ceniire ;  the  key  i  altude  to  unlocks  that 
door.  When  you  have  been  three  months 
at  Bevis,  if  in  all  other  respects  you  have 
carried  out  my  wishes,  if  you  have  made 
a  friend  of  Janet  Monroe,  if  you  have  won 
her  confidence  and  esteem,  then,  and 
in  that  case  only,  I  wish  you  to  open  the 
sealed  packet  that  I  have  placed  in  the 
bureau  as  above  described.  If  for  any 
reason  you  have  not  done  these  things, 
you  will  not  break  the  seals  of  the  packet, 
but  destroy  it  unopened.  I  enjoin  on 
vou  also,  in  the  case  of  your  having  con- 
racted  any  engagement,  or  intending 
o  contract  any  engagement  to  marry,  to 
destroy  the  sealed  packet  unopened,  im- 


mediately on  your  arrival  at  Bevis.  The 
matter  which  I  intend  to  be  made  known 
to  you  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
explained,  is  not  one  which  I  would  wish  to 
be  known  to  any  but  yon,  and  to  you  only 
as  the  possessor  of  Bevis. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,  except  that  I 
hope  you  will  so  live  where  your  uncle 
left  the  good  repute  of  the  just  to  keep  his 
memory  green,  that  it  may  seem  to  all  who 
know  you,  and  remember  him,  that  I  have 
done  right.  Mabgaret  Drummond." 

Danstan  observed  Mrs.  Cathcarfc  atten- 
tively while  she  read  this  letter,  and  saw 
that  her  surprise  was  extreme. 

"  Did  you  find  the  sealed  packet  there  ?  " 
was  her  first  utterance,  as  she  reperused 
the  closing  sentences. 

"  Yes.  I  had  never  even  been  in  the 
room  until  to-day.  The  admiral's  corridor, 
as  they  call  it,  is  shut  up  in  general,  but 
I  made  it  a  visit  after  I  had  read  the  letter, 
and  found  the  room  just  as  I  remembered 
it,  with  th©  bureau  between  the  windows, 
and  in  the  bureau  the  packet,  done  up  in 
parchment,  and  addressed  to  me." 

"  You  left  it  there  ?  " 

"  Naturally  ;  the  time  is  not  up,  even  if 
I  had  a  right  to  break  the  seals,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  this  strange  letter. 
It  is  very  frank,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Very,  and  characteristic  of  the  writer. 
It  is  a  pity  you  and  she  were  not  better 
friends.  The  upsetting  of  all  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond's  plans  by  the  accident  that  her 
letter  diid  not  reach  you  is  strange ;  but 
I  think  circumstances  have  fulfilled  them 
almost  as  fully  as  intent  could  have  done. 
You  have  resided  at  Bevis  uninterruptedly 
since  your  return  to  England.  You  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  Janet,  and  I  think  I 
may  saftjly  add  that,  without  any  prompting, 
you  and  she  are  good  friends." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  may,  indeed,"  said 
Dunstan.  "  Who  could  fail  to  appreciate 
Miss  Monroe  ?  Still,  I  wish  I  had  known  ; 
many  things  might  have  been  done  which 
she  would  have  liked." 

"  I  think  not,  really.  No,  there  is 
nothing  to  regret,  no  harm  has  been  done, 
except  that  you  have  had  some  unnecessary 
uneasiness.  All  has  been  just  as  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond would  have  wished  it  to  be,  and  when 
the  time  comes  you  will  be  entitled  to  break 
the  seals  of  this  mysterious  and  tantalising 
parcel,  of  which  Janet  is  to  know  nothing; 
and  indeed,"  added  Mrs.  Cathcart,  "  now 
that  I  consider  the  letter  carefully,  I  see 
no  one  but  yourself  was  to  know  anything 
of  it.     Captain  Dunstan,  I  ought  not  to 
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have   seen  this,  you   ouglit  not  to  have 
given  it  to  me  to  read."  ] 

"I  know — I  am  afraid — I  believe  I  | 
ought  not,  but  I  wanted  advice  so  much.  ! 
There  was  no  use  in  telling  you  about  one  ' 
part  of  the  letter,  and  not  telling  you  about 
the  other.  Andneitherof  usissny  thewiser,  ! 
you  know,  about  the  matter  which  I  am  to  \ 
keep  to  myself.   I  shall  do  so,  of  course."    \ 

"  Of   course,"   assented  Mrs.  Cathcart,  i 
with  renunciation  almost  noble. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  claim — and  that  is 
the   chief   thing  I  came  to  ask   you — to  j 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  unconsciously,  ! 
and  may  examine  this  packet  when  the  ' 
time  comes.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  can  form  an  opinion  of  only  one  side 
of  the  conditions,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcart,  : 
with  the  utmost  innocence  of  manner,  and  ! 
the  slyest  purpose  ;  "  I  don't  know  whether  ' 
you  are  engaged,  or  have  any  notion  of  { 
being  engaged  to  marry  anyone."  i 

"  Of  course  I'm  not !     As  if  you  would  j 
not    know   if    I    were  !     But " — he    was 
evidently  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  the 
subject — "  ought  I,  or  ought  I  not,  to  say 
anything  to  Miss  Monroe  about  this  letter  ?  " 

"  The  safest  conclusion,  I  think,"  said  j 
Mrs.  Cathcart,  "  is  to  abide  by  Mrs.  Drum-  j 
mond's  intention  so  far  as  you  can.     It  has 
been  frustrated  to  a  certain  extent  by  cir-  j 
cumstances  ;  but  stop  there.     She  meant  j 
that  letter  for  yourself  only,  let  it  be  so.     I  j 
will  not  mention  its  existence,  Janet  will 
probably  not  refer  again  to  its  suppoped 
loss,  and  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Esdaile  asks  any 
questions,  it  is  easy  to  say  it  is  a  letter  of 
instructions." 

"  Esdaile  will  only  want  to  know  whether 
it  throws  any  light  on  Mrs.  Drummond's 
motive  for  leaving  Bevis  to  me;  and  I 
may  safely  say  it  does  not.  However,  if 
you  are  clear  that  I  had  better  say  nothing 
to  Miss  Monroe,  I  will  not  do  so.  I  am 
going  to  dine  at  The  Chantry,  and  felt  I 
must  see  you  first." 

"  I  am  quite  clear  about  it.  When  did 
you  come  to  Bevis  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  You  want  to  count  up  the  three 
months  !  So  do  I ;  that  old  bureau  has 
got  a  kind  of  Bluebeard's  chamber  fasci- 
nation for  me  ;  on  the  10th  of  January  I 
shall  have  been  three  months  at  Bevis.  In 
three  weeks  I  shall  know  all  about  it." 

'Don't  tantalise  me,"  said  Mrs.  Cath- 
cart, "as  I  am  to  know  no  more.  Bat 
tell  me  about  Sir  Wilfrid.  He  is  quite 
well,  I  hope  ?  "•  *  "j  •         '^  ^  /  / 


"I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  he  is; 
there  is  something  wrong  with  him.  His 
letter  is  very  short;  and  there's  nothing 
in  it;  except  a  refusal  to  join  me  in  a 
little  trip  abroad,  and  a  hint  that  he  may 
possibly  go  out  again  to  look  after  his 
plantation  in  Ceylon." 

"  What  a  restless  being  he  must  be  ! " 

"He  isn't  generally.  However,  it's  just  as 
well  he  is  not  inclined  for  the  Riviera,  as  I 
shouldn't  think  of  leaving  Bevis  just  now." 

Captain  Dunstan  took  his  departure, 
and  Mrs.  Cathcart  continued  to  sit  by 
the  fireside,  looking  absently  into  the  red 
coal  caverns,  as  if  she  were  reading  for- 
tunes there.  Her  thoughts  took  many 
forms,  but  they  recurred  more  than  once 
to  this. 

"  Her  motive  a  mystery  !  It  is  as  clear 
as  daylight.  Bat  why,  loving  Janet  as 
she  did,  and  distinctly  not  liking  him,  she 
should  lay  such  an  unmistakable  plan,  by 
throwing  him  in  her  way,  and  keeping 
him  out  of  other  people's,  to  marry  her  to 
him,  I  cannot  understand.  Why  did  she 
not  make  the  match  in  her  lifetime,  if  she 
wanted  to  make  it  ?  Why  is  he  so  blind, 
so  dull,  to  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  though  the  hope  that  Mrs. 
Cathcart  had  been  cherishing  ought  to 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
closure that  had  been  mndo  to  her;  bat 
it  was  not.  At  the  end  of  her  reverie 
she  had  but  two  conclusions  distinctly 
before  her — the  one,  that  Dunstan  was 
not  in  love  with  Janet;  the  other,  that 
he  would  be  certain  to  find  some  excuse 
for  ina  parting  to  herself  the  knowledge 
which  he  was  to  obtain  on  the  10th  of 
January. 
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